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F hts How Chicago 
Feels About It — 


Chicago people know their newspapers—their relative journalistic efficiency and 
their consequent advertising efficiency. 


When Chicago people want anything that someone else can supply they know 
that the way to get it is to advertise for it in the classified columns of The Chicago 
Daily News. In the year 1924 the people of Chicago and its suburbs placed 929,456 
individual “want-ads” in The Daily News. Almost a million separate pieces of busi- 
ness placed in a medium that they know by experience brings the desired return. 


The Daily News is effective as a “want-ad” medium because it reaches the sources 
of supply in Chicago and its suburbs—and is read for advertising information as well 
as for its current news and editorial features. The qualities that make it effective as a 
“want-ad” medium make it equally effective as a display medium—and display adver- 
tisers so testify by their advertising lineage. In 1924 The Daily News published 
15,099,527 agate lines of display advertising, a greater volume than was ever before 
published by any Chicago daily newspaper in any single year. The next highest 1924 
daily lineage record was 11,774,440 lines. 


The people of Chicago appreciate The Daily News’ comprehensive advertising 
service, and know that because it is ¢hezr advertising directory and guide their own 
advertisements will receive the same attention. The Daily News’ 400,000 daily aver- 
age circulation means approximately 1,200,000 readers every day—concentrated 94 per 
cent in Chicago and its suburbs. 


Chicago people know that they can get what they want by using the advertising 
columns of 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago p 
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Client papers of the 


“World’s Greatest Newspaper Feature Service” 


-have————— 


8,279,249 CIRCULATION 


which means more than 


40,000,000 READERS 


EBYERY day, year in and year out, NEA Service writers and 
artists play an important part in the lives of these millions 
of newspaper readers. 


In addition to supplying newspapers with a complete and 
exclusive daily illustrated feature service, NEA is now distribut- 
ing a four-page ready-print color comic section. 


§ “Our Boarding House,” by Ahern, “Freckles and His Friends,” 
by Blosser, “Out Our Way,” by Williams, and “$alesman 
$am,” by Swan, are popular characters in millions of homes 
and famous for their originality and clear-cut humor. 
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§They form the funniest four-page color comic section in 
America. 


Samples and rates on request 


NEA SERVICE, Inc., 


: MAIN OFFICE 
1200 West Third Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER FEATURE SERVICE 
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90.96% of Baltimore’s 
Classified Ads 


@ On Sunday, April 19th, the Sunpapers carried 90.96% of 
all classified advertisements appearing that day in 
Baltimore. And for the month of April the Sunday 
average was but little less—89.33%. 


@ Think of it! Nine out of ten Baltimoreans turn instinc- 
tively to the Sunpapers whenever they have any wants 
of their own to make known—an apartment to sub-lease, 
a house for sale, an old car to trade. 


@ But more significant still—they turn to the Sunpapers 
alone. They know the Sunpapers are ample for their 
needs. 


@ And theirs is a judgment the national advertiser cannot 
afford to ignore. Baltimoreans know—and the knowing 
space-buyer knows they know. 


@ Let your display follow the classified! 


Average Net Paid Circulation for April, 1925 
Daily (M.&E.) . . 247,009 
Sunday. . . . - 183,328 


Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 
JOHN B. WOODWARD 


110 E. 42d Street, New York \ 
GUY S. OSBORN H | | == S | N 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago > 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


| Baltimoreans Don’t Say “Newspaper;’’ They Say “SUNpaper” 
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Philadelphia Women Spend 
More than 12 Million Dollars 


for Footwear 


HE feminine reader of The Bulletin spends 

enough for footwear to merit the concen- 
trated attention of any manufacturer. She per- 
sonifies real buying power—and so do her male 
relatives, who spend a mere trifle of $14,800,000 
for their foot-coverings. 


The” reader. confidence: enjoyed” by eel he 
Evening Bulletin is attested by the fact that 
The Bulletin’s circulation is the largest in Phila- 
delphia and one of the largest in the United States. 


66 i . . . 
In The Bulletin goes into practically every 
home in and around the great city of Philadel- 


Philadelphia phia and makes it possible to reach this huge 


market of nearly three million people—third 
nearly everybody reads largest in America—through one newspaper at 


The Bulletin’ one cost. 


With a circulation of over half a million 
copies daily The Bulletin dominates Philadelphia. 


he Chening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


518,357 
Average Daily Net Circulation for Year Ending Dec. 31, 1924 


(Copyright 1925, Bulletin Company) 
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To Print or Not to Print Income Taxes 
is Question Which Harries Press 


Poll of More Than Hundred Dailies Indicate 


s That Majority Will Print Returns Fully, or as Fully as 


Local Interest Warrants—Large Minority Won’t Let Supreme Court Approval Affect Their 
Decision Not to Print Them—Washington Says “‘Lid’s Off”’ 


NEWSPAPERS of the country appear 

to be about evenly divided on the 
question of whether to print or not to 
print the information regarding Federal 
income tax payments which, the Supreme 
Court decided Monday, Congress wished 
to make available for newspaper publica- 
tion. 

Telegraphic inquiry by Enprror & 
PusBLisHER this week of executives who 
speak for more than 100 important large 
and small newspapers developed answers 
from a plurality in favor of publishing the 
names of taxpayers and the amounts paid. 


The Hearst and the Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers will. give the data full 
publicity, their spokesmen said, thus 
placing more than 50 newspapers in the 
“Ves” line. The Shaffer Group does 
not favor the publicity, but will await 
developments before shaping its policy. 
The Gannett newspapers in New York 
appear to be awaiting events, too. No 
word had been received up to the hour 
of going to press from the Booth News- 
papers in Michigan. 

With the exception of the Associated 
Press, all press associations will carry tax 
returns of ‘general national interest” on 
their wires, officials informed Epiror & 
PUBLISHER. 

“We consider it impractical to carry the 
returns,’ an A. P. official said. 


_ Three New York newspapers were un- 
decided as to whether or not they will 
print the returns. Their positions were 
told by Julian S. Mason managing 
editor, New York Herald Tribune, and 
Keats Speed, managing editor, New York 
Sun, and Stuart Olivier, publisher, New 
York Telegram. , 

Opposed to publication was David 
Smiley, executive editor of the Curtis 
newspapers, the New York Evening Post, 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger and 
North American, Philadelphia Evening 
Public Ledger and Philadelphia Sun. 

“We will not print the returns,” he 
said, “believing their publication to be a 
reprehensible invasion of private rights. 
We are for repeal of the law.” 

In favor of publication were: 

Bradford Merrill, general manager of 
the Hearst newspapers, who said: “Of 
course the Hearst newspapers will pub- 
lish the income tax returns, regardless 
of whether they approve the policy or 
not. It is the duty of a newspaper to 
print important public records, and there 
is no more important public record than 
the income tax.” 

F. A. Burchall, acting managing editor 
New York Times: “The Times is in 
the habit of printnig all the news it can 
lay its hands on. It is a habit that has 
grown stronger through many years.” 

_ Herbert Bayard Swope, executive 
editor, New York World: “They’re news, 
aren’t they? Certainly we’ll print the re- 
turns.” 
_ All but one Brooklyn daily will pub- 
lish tax data. 
- Opposing publication was the Brook- 
Citizen.. Its stand was made by 
thur G. Dore, managing editor, who 
said: “We will not publish them on the 


q 


theory that a person’s income tax is a 
private matter, which the government 
has no right to divulge.” 

Representatives of those planning to 
publish said; 

Harris M. Crist, managing editor, 
Brooklyn Eagle: “The Eagle’s policy is 
to print all the news available and we 
expect to print them.” 

Joseph Early, managing editor, Brook- 
lyn Standard-Union: “Yes, we will print 
them. We printed all amounts over 
$1,000 before, and as long as the law is 
on the books permitting publication, we 
will follow the same policy. We are 
opposed to the law, but believe that news- 
paper publication of the returns will 
focus public attention upon the necessity 
of more careful administration of legisla- 
tion.” 

John N. Harman, general manager, 
Brooklyn Times: “We printed them be- 
fore and will print them again. We are 
opposed, however, believing an income 
tax return to be a confidential report to 
the government, which is nobody’s busi- 
ness.” 

Roy W. Howard, chairman of the 
board of the Scripps-Howard News- 
papers, said: “The  Scripps-Howard 
papers will publish tax returns this year 
the same as last year. We believed then 
and believe now that the law contem- 
plated such publication.” 

Replies received to date from the 
telegraphic inquiry are broadcast by Epr- 
Tor & PuBLISHER follow in full classified 
as to the course of action they state or 


THESE NEWSPAPERS WILL 
PRINT 1924 TAX RETURNS 


Ralph Ellis, general managing editor 
Kansas City Journal-Post, successful de- 
fendant in the case decided this week: 

“The Journal-Post will continue to 
publish the amounts of income taxes 
paid by citizens of the United States as 
they become available and to work for 
the repeal of the law authorizing the 
public inspection and publication of 
income taxes.” 

Walter S. Dickey, owner and editor 
of the Journal-Post, said: 

“We are actuated by three motives: 
first, to give the news and give it 
promptly; second, to challenge what we 
consider an attempt to abridge the free- 
dom of the press, and third, to arouse 
public opinion against a law we believe 
is detrimental to the welfare of the 
country.” 

Ralph E. Stout, managing editor of 
the Kansas City Star, said: 

“We will print all the income tax re- 
turns we can get as we did last year and 
this year until the Government forbade 
Lt 

Chicago Tribune—“Understand income 
tax names not available here until July. 
Expect to use as much as last year, with 
comparisons with 1924 in conspicuous 
cases.” 

W. W. Waymack, managing editor 


indicate. Des Moines Register and Tribune-News, 


COMPLETE TEXT OF SUPREME COURT 


INCOME TAX. DECISION 


Following is the complete text of Justice Sutherland’s opinion in the case of 
the Kansas City Journal-Post upholding the right of newspapers to publish income 
tax returns: 
AN indictment was returned in the court below charging defendants in error as 

owner-editor and managing editor of several newspapers published at Kansas 
City, Mo., with printing and publishing therein parts of certain designated federal 
income-tax returns, showing the names of the tax payers and the amounts of their 
income taxes. Demurrers were interposed to the indictment upon the ground that 
the facts set forth were not sufficient in law to charge any crime against the 
defendants, because the information so published was open to public inspection, con- 
stituted a public record available to the general public, and, consequently, was 
proper matter for news publication; and that if any statute attempted to forbid or 
penalize such publication, it contravened the First Amendment to the federal 
Constitution which prohibits Congress from making any law abridging the freedom 
of speech or of the press. The court below sustained the demurrers and dis- 
inissed the indictment. 3 Fed. Rep. (2d) 190. 

The indictment is drawn under that part of Sec. 1018 of the Revenue Act 
of June 2, 1924, c. 234, 43 Stat. 253, 344-346, which reenacts R. S. Sec. 3167, 
copied in the margin*, Section 257 (b) of the same act, 43 Stat. 293, provides: 

(Continued on page 4) 


*Sec, 3167. It shall be unlawful for any collector, deputy, collector, agent, clerk, or other 
officer or employee of the United States to divulge or to make known in any manner 
whatever not provided by law to any person the operations, style of work, or apparatus of 
any manufacturer or producer visited by him in the discharge of his official duties, or the 
amount or source of income, profits, losses, expenditures, or any particular thereof, set 
forth of disclosed in any income return, or to permit any income return or copy thereof 
or any book containing any abstract or particulars thereof to be seen or examined by any 
person except as provided by law; and it shall be unlawful for any person to print or publish 
in any manner whatever not provided by law any income return, or any part, thereof or 
source of income, profits, losses, or expenditures appearing in any income return; and any 
offense against the foregoing provision shall be a misdemeanor and be punished by a fine 
not exceeding $1,000 or by imprisonment not exceeding one year, or both, at the discretion 
of the court; and if the offender be an officer or employee of the United States he shall 
be dismissed from office or dischargd from employment.” 


—‘We shall print income tax returns of 
individuals and corporations of our terri- 
tory pretty completely.” 

M. Strauss, managing editor Cincin- 
nati Times-Star—‘‘My present idea is 
to publish income tax returns as fully as 
we can get them.” 

F. G. Bonfils, editor Denver Post—“We 
will carry the story fully.” 

Howard Kahn, editor St. Paul Daily 
News—“The Daily News will print the 
income taxes of men of national impor- 
tance, as Ford, Rockefeller, etc. It will 
not touch tax reports of men or firms in 
whom there is no general interest.” 

Pittsburgh Sun—“‘The Sun _ believes 
that the law authorizing publication of 
income tax returns should be repealed. 
It will continue to urge repeal, but 
recognizes that as long as publication is 
permitted, some newspapers will publish 
returns and when some do others must. 
Consequently the Sun will publish those 
returns that have news value.” 

E, Lansing Ray, proprietor St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat—“While I do not be- 
lieve making public income tax returns 
is good public policy and while we have 
not published them in the past, since the 
Supreme Court has affirmed the right of 
newspapers to publish, and many papers 
do so, the Globe Democrat will probably 
publish in the future.” 

W. U. Christman, managing editor 
Pittsburgh Post—“In view of the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court the publica- 
tion of income tax payments will be 
general, it is the function of newspapers 
to give the news. Therefore, while we 
don’t approve of public dissemination of 
information relating to the people’s 
private business, the Post will publish 
the income tax payment reports so long 
as the law governing them continues.” 

S. A. Oakley, editor Peoria Star— 
“The Star will handle income tax re- 
turns as straight news. We do not be- 
lieve however that the treasury depart- 
ment should make these returns public, 
but so long as the department makes 
news, our duty to the public is to print 
ite 

John S. Knight, managing editor 
Akron (Ohio) Beacon-Journal—‘We 
have published income tax returns be- 
fore and will probably continue to do 
so.” 

Merle Slane, editor Peoria Journal- 
Transcript —“These newspapers will 
handle income returns received by tele- 
graph but not local.” 

Capt. Wade Mountfortt, managing 
editor Cincinnati Commercial Tribune— 
“The Commercial Tribune probably will 
publish such income tax returns as have 
news interest in its territory when the 
lists are made available.” 

W. E. Bowman, managing editor 
Newark (N. J.) Star-Eagle—‘The Star- 
Eagle will print the name and amount of 
every individual making a tax return in 
this district as soon as the local collector 
can supply lists.” 

Boston Post—‘We printed income tax 
returns before and expect to print them 


again.” 
(Tex.) Chronicle — “The 


Houston 
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Chronicle printed income tax returns 
made public last December and will 
continue to print important ‘schedules 
hereafter.” 

Calvin Cobb, editor and publisher 
Boise Idaho Statesman—‘We shall prob- 
ably make one story of it, giving a few 
returns, high and low, and information 
of the significance of the items the 
Government allows to be made public as 
showing full incomes.” 

Charles B. Welch, editor and general 
manager Tacoma News-Tribune—“The 
News-Tribune was one of the few papers 
on the Pacific Coast that published in- 
come tax returns last Fall. Naturally, 
we are pleased at the Supreme Court 
decision and expect to continue publica- 
tion of the latest income tax returns 
when the list is released in July.” 

J. E. Murphy, managing editor Balti- 
more Evening Sun—‘‘The Sun papers 
are planning to publish the income tax 
returns. We are appalled by the amount 
of white paper needed to publish all of 
them. Probably we shall put some limit 
on the names, printing none of those 
paying less than an agreed upon amount 
in taxes.” 

Josephus Daniels, editor Raleigh News 
and Observer—“We printed the names 
and amounts paid by all whose income 
exceeded $5,000 and would have been 
liable if the Supreme Court had not 
held that the returns were public. We 
will do the same now, as soon as re- 
turns are available.” 

Francis W. Clarke, managing editor 
Atlanta Constitution—‘The Constitution 
will handle income tax returns in the 
future as it has in the past—by publish- 
ing those of general news interest.” 

Wichita (Kan.) Beacon—‘‘The Beacon 
will resume publication of income tax 
lists, selecting from the records when 
available names and income taxes paid 
by well-known persons.” 

Wichita (Kan.) Eagle—“Our present 
intention is to publish a selective list in 
which we think readers will be interested 
—mainly the larger tax payers.” 


THESE NEWSPAPERS WILL NOT 


PRINT TAX DATA 


Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., proprietor 
and publisher of tabloid newspapers in 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Miami, 
Fla—‘There will be no change in the 
policy of the Vanderbilt newspapers in 
handling income tax returns as a result 
of the decision of the Supreme Court. 

“They will not print them. A man’s 
income is a private matter just as much 
as the life within his home. Government 
meddling in either is contrary to the 
principles of true democracy and means 
the breaking down of the last barriers 
erected by the founders of this nation 
for the protection of personal rights. 

“A democracy may lay down laws 
that will govern the way an individual 
acquires wealth, but when it flouts that 
wealth without purpose it begins tearing 
down democracy such as we have and 
laying the foundation for a communistic 
state that recognizes no personal rights 
and takes away the rewards for achieve- 
ment that has made ours the ideal 
government. 

“A section of the press of America has 
long lived and prospered by invading the 
rights of the individual with a ruthless- 
ness that would do credit to a Hinden- 
burg. By them that valuable guarantee 
‘Freedom of the Press’ has become a 
meaningless hackneyed byword. To 
them printing the amount of a man’s 
income will probably mean no more 
than commercializing the sorrow of a 
murderer’s mother or the innocent family 
of a prostitute.” 

New Orleans Times-Picayune—“New 
Orleans newspapers will not print in- 
come tax returns.” 

M. S. Sherman, editor Springfield 
(Mass.) Union—“The decision of the 
Supreme Court does not affect in the 
slightest the policy of the Springfield 
Union with respect to giving publicity 
to income tax returns. We did not take 
advantage of the opportunity made 
possible by the Act of Congress to pub- 
lish these returns, holding that their 
publication would be a breach of faith 
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and contrary to the spirit of the under- 
standing under which the tax amend- 
ment to the Constitution was adopted and 
under which the law giving force to the 
amendment was enacted. We believe that 
the publication of such returns is an in- 
fringement on the proper rights of the 
citizen. Hence the decision of the court 
absolving newspapers from all blame in 
the matter of publication of the returns 


1925 


personal and private business affairs 
when no public welfare objective is thus 
to be obtained. We don’t remember 
any reservation to the Golden Rule which 
makes it inapplicable to journalism.” 
H. R. Galt, managing editor St. Paul 
Dispatch and Pioneer Press—“The 
Pioneer Press and Dispatch regard pub- 
licity of income tax returns as an un- 
justified invasion of the rights of 


American citizens and do not intend to 
take any part in it.” 

Frank E. Phillips, managing editor 
Portland (Me.) Express—“The Express 
will not publish income tax returns.” 

Henry I. Claus, editor Boston Tran- 
script—“We have never published income 


does not affect our position in the 
slightest.” 

Melville F. Ferguson, managing editor 
Philadelphia Record—“The Court’s de- 
cision makes no difference in our atti- 
tude regarding publication of income tax 
returns. We do not believe in exploiting 


COMPLETE TEXT OF SUPREME COURT 
INCOME TAX DECISION 


(Continued from page 3) 


“The Commissioner shall as soon as practicable in each year cause to be prepared 
and made available to public inspection in such manner as he may determine, in 
the office of the collector in each internal revenue district and in such other places 
as he may determine, lists containing the name and the post-office address of each 
person making an income-tax return in such district, together with the ammount 
of the income tax paid by such person.” 

The prohibition against publication contained in Sec. 3167, it will be seen, is 
not absolute, but subject to possible qualification by other provisions of law. The 
language is that it shall be unlawful to print or publish in any manner “not pro- 
vided by law” any income return or any part thereof, etc. On behalf of defendants 
in error, it is contended that Sec. 257 (b) effects such a qualification. To this 
the Government replies that the extent to which that provision goes is to authorize 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue to make available for public inspection lists 
showing names of tax payers and amounts of taxes paid by them; and that this 
ue, aoe of authorizing the printing and publishing of the information contained 
in the lists. 

Something is said in the briefs, and was said at the bar, as to the wisdom, 
on the one hand, of secrecy, and, on the other hand, of publicity, in respect of tax 
returns. But that is a matter addressed to the discretion of the law-making depart- 
ment, with which the courts are not concerned, so long as no constitutional right 
or privilege of the tax payer is invaded; and there is no contention that there 
is any such invasion here, whichever view may be adopted. The problem, there- 
fore, is, primarily, one of statutory construction, the disposition of which will 
determine whether the constitutional question as to the freedom of the press needs 
to be considered. For the purposes of the inquiry, we assume the power of Congress 
to forbid or to allow such publication, as in the judgment of that body the public 
interest may require. 

The Commissioner is directed to make the lists of tax payers and taxes paid 
available for public inspection in the office of the collector and elsewhere as he 
may determine. His discretion in that respect is limited only by his own sense of 
what is wise and expedient. And the inquiry at once suggests itself: To what 
end is this discretion, so vested in him, to be exercised? The obvious answer is: 
To the end that the names and addresses of the tax payers and the amounts paid 
by them may be generally known. To the extent of the information authorized to 
be put into the lists, this is the manifest policy of the statute, with which the 
application of Sec. 3167 to the present case, it fairly may be argued, will be out 
of harmony.’ Whatever one’s opinion may be in respect of its wisdom, the policy 
having been adopted as an aid to the enforcement of the revenue laws or to the 
accomplishment of some other object deemed importent, it is not easy to con- 
clude that Congress nevertheless intended to exclude and severely to penalize 
the effective form of secondary publicity now under consideration. Information, 
which everybody is at liberty to acquire and the acquisition of which Congress 
seemed especially desirous of facilitating, in the absence of some clear and positive 
provision to the contrary, cannot be regarded otherwise than as public property, 
to be passed on to others as freely as the possessors of it may choose. The con- 


trary view requires a very dry and literal reading of the statute quite inconsistent 


with its legislative history and the known and declared objects of its framers. 

Prior to the adoption of the Sixteenth Amendment, the policy in respect of 
tax publicity, as evidenced by congressional legislation, had not been uniform. 
Generally, .the earlier acts had been liberal, and the later ones restrictive in 
character. Section 3167 R. S. first appeared in substantially its present form, in 
the Act of August 27, 1894, Sec. 34, c. 349, 28 Stat. 509, 557. It was reenacted 
by the Revenue Acts of 1913, 1916, 1919, and 1921, and by the existing Act of 
1924. The Act of 1913 c. 16, 38 Stat. 177, provided that tax returns should be 
open to inspection only upon order of the President; but allowed state officers 
under certain conditions to have access to the returns showing the names and 
income of corporations, etc. The Act of 1919, Sec. 257, c. 18, 40 Stat. 1086, in 
addition to this, allowed stockholders of any corporation to examine its returns 
upon conditions therein stated. That act further provided (p. 1087) that the 
Commissioner should cause to be prepared and made available to public inspection, 
etc., “lists containing the names and the post-office addresses of all individuals 
making income-tax returns in such district”; and this was expanded by the present 
law, Sec. 257 (b) Act of 1924, to include the amount of the income tax paid. 

It is significant that, while these progressively liberal publicity amendments 
were being made, Sec. 3167—to the general rule of which they were in terms op- 
posed—was carried along by reenactment without change, plainly indicating that, in 
the opinion of Congress, by the application of the qualifying clause “not provided 
by law,” the scope of the general rule against publication would become auto- 
matically narrowed to the extent of the liberalizing exceptions. The congressional 
proceedings and debates and the reports of the conferees on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses, which we have examined but think it unnecessary to review, 
strongly confirm our conclusion that Congress, understanding that this limitation 
would apply, intended to open the information contained in the lists to full publicity. 

As a result, we hold that, to the extent provided by Sec. 357 (b), Congress 
meant to abandon the policy of secrecy altogether and to exclude from the opera- 
on of ocr 3167 all forms of publicity, including that here in question, Judgment 
affirmed. 

Following is the opinion in the case of the Baltimore Post: 

This case comes here from a judgment of the lower court dismissing the 
indictment, 2 Fed. Rep. (2d) 761, and is the same in all respects as No. 768, United 
ae fl Dickey et al., just decided. Upon that authority the judgment below is 
affirmed. : ‘ 


. 


tax returns and do not expect to do so 
now.” | 

Ohio State Journal, Columbus—‘Our 
present plan is not to publish income 
tax returns.” : 

Charles J. Rieker, managing editor 
Columbus Dispatch—“Our present in- 
tention is not to print income tax re- 
turns. The Dispatch never has done so, 
believing that such publication serves no 
good purpose.” ‘ 

H. F. Wheeler, managing editor 
Boston Traveler—‘The Traveler did not 
publish the income tax returns last year. 
The management of the paper felt that 
such publication could serve no useful 
purpose. The decision of the Supreme 
Court will not change in any way the 
paper’s original stand in this matter. The 
Traveler, even though the Supreme 
Court has sanctioned such publication, 
will not print in its columns any income 
tax returns.” a 

T. J. Dillon, managing editor Minne- 
apolis Tribune—“The Tribune holds 
that income tax returns are not fit 
matters for newspaper publication. That 
has been our attitude from the beginning 
and it is not affected by the Supreme 
Court decision.” 

Arthur H. Vandenberg, editor Grand 
Rapids Herald—‘The Supreme Court 
has decided that publicity of income 
taxes is technically within the law. It 
has not decided that it is within sound 
public policy or within legitimate Ameri- 
can practice as regards our traditional 
protection of private affairs against 
public invasion. The responsibility of 
this latter decision is still upon the press. 
The press does not print everything 
legally permissible in other directions. 
It cannot hide behind the Supreme Court 
in choosing to print personal incomes, 
The Herald will hope that reader ap- 
proval will warrant it in continuing to 
decline to print them.” 

J. E. Lawrence, editor Lincoln (Neb.) 
Star—‘We do not plan to handle income 
tax returns.” 

C. E. Heberhart, managing editor 
Louisville Courier-Journal — “Supreme 
Court decision on income tax publicity 
will not change our policy of not print- 
ing returns.” 


THESE PAPERS ANSWERED 


NEITHER ‘YES” NOR “NO” 


Marc <A. Rose, managing editor 
Buffalo News—“We have reached no 
decision on the income tax story.” 

Ballard Dunn, managing editor Omaha 
Bee—“In our judgment publication of 
income tax returns satishes a ‘Mother 
Grundy’ curiosity only and is not proper. 
We feel that access to these records is 
valuable in connection with charges of 
tax evasion, but we will not publish 
generally unless forced to do so by our 
competition, and then only with much 
regret.” 

W. R. Watson, managing editor 
Omaha World-Herald—“We are in- 
clined to be conservative in printing in- 
come tax returns. We will print the 
big ones when we think public interest 
demands and go further if we find it 
necessary.” 

Edgar B. Piper, editor Portland 
Oregoman—“‘The Oregonian regards 
publication of personal income tax re- 
turns as a distinct invasion of the right 
of privacy. The revenue collector of 
this district is unable to inform us 
whether the list as approved by the de- 
partment will be available on applica- 
tion or whether newspapers desiring 
data will be required to make an inde- 
pendent search of the records.” 

Donald Sterling, managing editor 
Portland Oregon Journal.—‘News value 
and public policy will govern our course 
in publication of Federal income tax 
returns.” 

Walter M. Harrison, managing editor 
Oklahoman and Times, Oklahoma City. 
—We believe publication of income tax 
returns to be an unwarranted intrusion 
into private affairs and while we may 
publish the income taxes of a few. out- 
standing men and women of the country 
in our district, we will not dig out daily 
lists of taxes on everybody in Oklahoma 

(Continued on page 28) 
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BIG NEWS HOT FROM THE NORTH POLE ~« 


Se 


James B. Wharton, Youthful Former Dramatic Critic, Reporting Amundsen Polar Expedition, Telling 
Story for 65 Dailies—Wireless Flashes Start of Flight to America in 3 Hours 


FORMER assistant dramatic critic 
has written one of the most thrilling 
adventure stories in newspaper history, and 
written it well. 
Near the top of 
the world, James 
B. Wharton, only 
28 years old, at 
Kings Bay, Spitz- 
enbergen, watch- 
ed the hop-off of 
the Amundsen- 
Ellsworth air- 
plane expedition 
to the North Pole, 
and told the story 
graphically to the 
readers of 65 
newspaper mem- 
bers of the North 
American News- 


James B. WHARTON 


paper Alliance. 

By wireless from the Farm or the Hob- 
by, the two expedition ships, his dis- 
patches, filed in the frigid Northland 
reached the May climate of the United 
States in from three to eleven hours time. 

The flash of the start of the flight, 
broadcast in code from the Farm at Kings 
Bay, was picked up in Halifax and re- 
layed to New York in exactly three 
hours. : 

While Amundsen’s airplanes remained 
away from the base during the week, 
Wharton, cruising through ice floes on 
the Farm, wrote daily stories of the 
anxious wait. : 

His stories came to C. D. Morris in 
charge in the N.A.N.A. New York office 
virtually ready for the linotypes. Morris, 
formerly in the foreign field for the As- 
sociated Press, experienced in news trans- 
mission, said he never saw a big story 
from such a distance handled so smoothly. 

Mail accounts from Kings Bay took 
three weeks to cross the Atlantic. Much 
of this was dead stuff when it arrived. 
Wharton wirelessed a picture story of the 
eventful start of the flight May 21, which, 
written 680 miles from the North Pole 
appeared in American evening newspapers 
the same day, with further details for 
next morning. ; 

“Very few changes were necessary in 
Wharton’s vivid story,” Morris said. “It 
came over the wireless, clear as a bell.” 

“He has done well”, was the praise 
from Major Loring Pickering, N.A.N. 
A.’s general manager, who hired Whar- 
ton when he was trying to free-lance a 
theatrical letter from New York. This 
was in November 1923. ; 

Major Pickering had hoped to obtain 
the services of a well-known writer to 
be the only representative of American 
newspapers with Captain Roald Amund- 
sen’s expedition. He had arranged that 
the man he hired would have the story 
exclusively at Kings Bay. Others must 
pick it up in Norway and elsewhere. 

He tried to interest Sir Philip Gibbs 
and other noted war correspondents. 
They declined. 

Wharton was Berlin correspondent for 
N.A.N.A. He had been the first Amer- 
ican newspaper man to fly with the 
Z.R. 3 in Germany in September, 1924. 
In February of this year he covered the 
trip of the Flettner rotor ship. These 
had been his outstanding achievements 
as mewspaper man. Previously he had 
been police reporter in New York and 
then assistant dramatic critic on the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

In Berlin, last March, Wharton was 
asked to assist in some negotiations re- 
garding Amundsen’s flight. In a letter 
to the New York office, he suggested he 


‘be sent if other arrangements failed. His 


offer was finally accepted. 2 
Wharton thereby was the only Ameri- 


can newspaper man allowed to accom- 


g 


‘pany the expedition to the starting point 
of the flight. George Ercole, of Pathe 
News, is a moving picture man with 
the party. Wharton, however, is 
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By PHILIP 


equipped with a camera, and in addi- 
tion to his wireless dispatches, furnished 
the Alliance with “‘stills’’. 

Six dozen photographs snapped of the 
explorers while at Kings Bay by Whar- 
ton reached New York, May 22. Some 
were picked and telegraphed the same 
day to the Pacific Coast over the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph wires by 
the telephoto process. They were the 
first pictures to reach this side. 

Major Pickering and Captain Amund- 


SCHUYLER 


and the only member of the family who 
has interest in active journalism. One 
of his brothers is a Captain in the United 
States cavalry, another is in business, 
and the third is studying law in the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Wharton went to school at the Episco- 
pal Academy, Philadelphia, where he 
was graduated in 1915, entering the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in the fall of 
that year. For a while his idea was to 
study for a M.D. degree. 


SONGS OF THE CRAFT 


(Written Exclusively for Epitor & PUBLISHER) 


By Henry Edward Warner 
THE HOT TIP 


The City room buzzed with silence when into the room there oozed 
A fellow with long white whiskers, a gink just a little boozed; 

He eyed the sleepy contingent of live wires all half dead, 

And loafing up to the City Desk, he opened his trap and said: 


“I’m Noah; [ve got a story. 


There’s going to be a flood, 


And take it from me, you'll never see the amount there'll be of mud! 
The heavens are going to open, and rain will pour until 

The flood will rise and touch the skies and bury the highest hill! 

I’m building a ship three stories high, and when I’ve put it through 
I’m going to load the animals in—load ’em two by two; 

I’m going to take a pair of beasts and a pair of birds, of each 

All kinds there are, and keep them safe out of the torrent’s reach. 
I’ve got my orders from Heaven, and now that you know, I hope 
You can give me a first page screamer; I’m Noah—and that’s the dope!” 


He turned, and he staggered feebly out by the open door, 
And following his hoary head there rose a cackle, and then a roar! 


“He’s pulling a stunt for Hammerstein!” . 


. “Keep your eye on Morris Gest” 


The wise guys chortled and held their sides: “Another uplift pest!” 

And so it will be forever, and so it will be for aye, 

That the wise guys will swallow a fairy tale while a real yarn gets away! 
But remember the tip of Noah, ye scoffers who scoff amain: 

That the flood was the kind of a hot one, Son, that never will break again! 


sen are personal friends. He had ar- 
ranged with the Captain to “bottle up” 
the story for Alliance members, conclud- 
ing the deal over a bottle of old wine 
in a New York restaurant, New York, 
Feb. 15, the night before the explorer 
sailed for Norway. 

“The Captain has decided views about 
Prohibition”, laughed the Major telling 
the story in New York this week. “But 
he enjoys an occasional drink of wine.” 

Amundsen had first come to Major 
Pickering three years ago with his plan 
of flying to the North Pole. Then the 
head of the North American Newspaper 
Alliance was not willing to make any 
deal with him in regard to covering the 
story, because the explorer was not well 
backed _ financially. The  exepdition 
failed. Then two years ago, when the 
second attempt was made, the Chicago 
Tribune Newspaper Syndicate obtained 
the rights. 

Again compelled temporarily to aban- 
don the project, Captain Amundsen made 
a lecture trip of the United States and 
enlisted the aid of Lincoln Ellsworth, a 
well-known explorer and aviator, and 
through him a syndicate of seven promi- 
nent men raised $100,000, half of the 
estimated expense of the trip. An addi- 
tional 25,000 kronen was raised in Nor- 
way. 

When Major Pickering and Captain 
Amundsen got together in February of 
this year, the former named the price 
he was willing to pay for the exclusive 
newspaper rights, and the explorer ac- 
cepted. Major Pickering declined to 
make known what that sum was. 

Wharton, the young man Major Pick- 
ering chose to make use of those ex- 
clusive rights, is a native of Philadelphia, 
but his family now lives at Berwyn, Pa. 
His father is Dr. Henry Wharton. 
Young Wharton is one of four sons, 


During his sophomore year, however, 
on his doctor’s advice, he left college and 
never was graduated. While ill-health 
prevented him from continuing his col- 
lege studies, he was well enough the 
following summer to enlist for service 
in an officer’s training camp at Augusta, 


Ga. 


When war was declared, he served’ 


with the 111th infantry in France, and 
was promoted to the rank of lieutenant 
overseas. Wounded in action at Fismes, 
he was a month in hospital recuperating, 
and then returned to the front lines until 
after the armistice. He came back to 
the United States to be mustered out of 
service in 1919, 

“His ambition to become an author 
was still strong’, his mother continued. 
“He told me there was no better way 
than to go into newspaper work, with 
its opportunities of adventure, meeting 
new people, and seeing new scenes.” 

Thus he became a reporter on the old 
Philadelphia Press, remaining with that 
newspaper until it was purchased by 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, and merged with 
the Public Ledger. He continued work- 
ing for the Public Ledger a short while 
and then sought New York experience. 

During 1920 and 1921 he was a police 
reporter for the New York World. He 
was “studying criminology”, was the way 
his mother told it. Then the returned to 
the Public Ledger in Philadelphia as 
assistant dramatic critic. 

New he has been for two years with 
the N.A.N.A., as Berlin correspondent. 
When he returns from Kings Bay he is 
to be promoted to the Paris Bureau, 
Major Pickering said. 

In addition to Wharton, the other im- 
portant human links in the chain of 
steamer, wireless and telegraph which 
connected Kings Bay with America, 
were Guy Jones, N.A.N.A. editor in the 


New York office, and C. D. Morris, who 
is handling the story as it comes in 
“takes” by radiogram from the office of 
the Radio Corporation of America. 

Both these men declare, however, all 
credit belongs to James B. Wharton, of 
Berwyn, Pa. 

An interesting technical angle of the 
story concerns the name of one of the 
two expedition ships, the Farm. 

“We have been doing battle with all 
copy desks on that name”, Mr. Jones 


said. ‘‘They all tell us it should be the 
Fram. 
“We had the same idea, when the 


story first started-coming in, and queried 
our man on it. He sent a special cable 
insisting it was ‘Farm, like a ranch’. It 
has proved the prize puzzle of the whole 
stunt.” 

Press associations relied on  cor- 
respondents stationed at Oslo, capital of 
Norway, and Copenhagen, for news of 
the expedition. The Associated Press in 
its daily dispatches credited the North 
American Newspaper Alliance in an- 
nouncing any information from Spitz- 
bergen. J. A. Bouman from the A. P. 
London office was sent to Oslo. 


Ed Keen, manager of the London 
bureau of the United Press Associations, 
made arrangements for the U. P. Olva 
Myre, head of the Myres Press Bureau 
in Oslo, handled dispatches from there, 
and other news was obtained from 
United Press through Ole Cazling, 
editor of the Copenhagen Ev-trabladet, 
who had correspondents in Spitzbergen. 

Final instruction left by Amundsen, 
and made public through the North 
American Newspaper Alliance, May 28, 
were to the effect the Farm should wait 
at Kings Bay 14 days, then cruise north 
for four weeks. 

Two other polar expeditions are 
scheduled for the near future. The 
N. A. N. A. has obtained the exclusive 
rights to the expedition planned by 
Grettir Algarrson Islander, who pro- 
poses to reach the North Pole, flying a 
blimp. 

The Donald MacMillan expedition’s 
news will be handled through the United 
States Navy Department and the Na- 
tional Geographic Society and will be 
available to everybody. 


WANT FELL AS SECRETARY 


New Pennsylvania Publishers’ Body 
Invites New England Executive 


The executive committee of the 
Pennsylvania ‘Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, meeting at Harrisburg, May 
25, invited A. W. Fell, secretary of the 
New England Daily Newspaper Asso- 
ciation, to act as secretary of the new 
Pennsylvania body. Mr. Fell addressed 
the meeting at the invitation of Pres- 
ident John L. Stewart on the possibilities 
of organizations like that of the New 
England publishers andthe offer of the 
secretaryship followed. Mr. Fell took it 
under advisement. 

The Pennsylvanians plans six regional 


meetings during. June at Greensburg, 
Franklin, ‘Williamsport, Harrisburg, 
Scranton, and Philadelphia. The Monday 


meeting was attended by John L. Stewart, 
Washington Observer and Reporter; 
Charles B. Spatz, vice-president, Berks 
County Democrat, Boyertown; Howard 
Reynolds, secretary-treasurer, Quarry- 
ville Sun; Charles M. Meredith, Quaker- 
town Free Press; J. H. Zerbey, Jr., 
Pottsville Republican; George J. Camp- 
bell, Pittsburgh Legal Journal; E. J. 
Stackpole, Harrisburg Telegraph; John 
F. Short, Clearfield ‘Republican; E. A. 
Sweeney, Greensburg Tribune and Re- 
view; W. IR. Lynett, Scranton Times; 
Paul R. Eyerly, Bloomsburg Press; 
Daniel Slep, Altoona Mirror, 
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STAGE SET FOR ANNUAL 
N. E. A. CONVENTION 


Editors from All Parts of Country to 
Convene in Richmond for Fortieth 
Annual Convention and 


Tour June 1-3 


(Special to Eprror & PUBLISHER) 


RicumMonn, Va. May 28.—Editors 
from virtually every state in the Union 
will convene here June 1, 2 and 3 to at- 
tend the fortieth annual convention of the 
National Editorial Association. 

The Richmond committee on arrange- 
ments, headed by W. T. Dabney, business 
manager of the Richmond Chamber of 
Commerce; John Stewart Bryan, pub- 
lisher of the Richmond News-Leader, 
and C. P. Hasbrook, publisher of the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch, has every- 
thing in readiness for the entertainment 
of the editors and their wives and 
daughters. 

All business sessions will be held in the 
auditorium of the Jefferson Hotel, Mrs. 
E. W. Bissell, newspaper woman, and a 
committee from the Commonwealth 
Chapter, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, will have charge of an in- 
formation bureau in the lobby. 

Automobiles for the various tours in 
and around ‘Richmond will be provided 
by the Kiwanians, Lions and Rotarians 
and by members of the Richmond Auto- 
motive Trade Association. 

Entertainment features in Richmond in- 
clude luncheons, a banquet, and a theatre 
party on the evening of June 2. 

After the business session on June l, 
the party will be taken to Petersburg to 
view the historic and industrial places ot 
that city; and on Tuesday afternoon, fol- 
lowing the close of the business meeting, 
they will be taken to Ashland, Va., the 
home of Henry Clay, and will be ac- 
corded a lawn party on the campus of the 
‘Randolph-Macon College. ‘Wednesday 
the business session will close at 1 o’clock, 
and a luncheon will follow at the News- 
Leader office following which autos will 
be provided for a tour of the battlefields 
and places of interest. This will be fol- 
lowed by a banquet tendered by the City 
of Richmond and the Richmond Chamber 
of Commerce, at the Jefferson at 8 
o'clock. ; 

Reservations indicate a representative 
gathering of the newspaper men and 
women from.at least 40 states. 

Invocations at the three sessions will be 
offered by Richmond newspaper men. The 
opening invocation will be by Dr. J. M. 
Rowland, editor of the Richmond Chris- 
tian Advocate, Methodist; the second day 
Dr. R. H. Pitt, editor of the Religious 
Herald, Baptist, will pray, and the third 
morning, Dr. 'W. S. Campbell, editor of 
The Presbytecrian of the South, will 
offer the invocation. 

Delegates from (Western states are 
coming on a special. Aboard the train 
will be George W. ‘Marble, of the Fort 
Scott (Kan.) Tribune-Monitor, pres- 
ident of the Association, H. C. Hotaling, 
executive secretary of St. Paul, and W. 
W. Aikens, Franklin, Ind., treasurer. 

President Paul Scarborough of the 
Virginia Press Association; former 
President L. E. Pugh of the Newport 
News (Va.) Daily Press and James C. 
Latimer, manager of the Times-Dispatch 
Valley News Bureau at Staunton, and 
secretary-treasurer of the Virginia Press 
Association will meet the incoming party 
at Covington, and accompany them on the 
special to Richmond for the opening of 
the convention Monday morning. 


New South Carolina Daily 


A new daily newspaper, the Evening 
Dispatch has been launched at Florence, 
S. C., by George W. Mitchell. With the 
start of the Evening Dispatch, Florence 
again has two daily newspapers, the 
afternoon field having been vacant since 
the recent consolidation of the Times 
with the Morning News-Review. Henry 
Lesesne and Frank W. Ebey constitute 
the local staff. The Dispatch is now 
operating as a four page paper. © 
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FORESHADOWED EVENTS 


‘June 1-3—National Editorial Assn., 
annual convention and _ tour, 
Richmond, Va. 

June 1-3—Second District, A.A.C. 
W., annual convention, Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

June 3-5—Ninth District, A.A.C.W., 
annual convention, Centerville, 
Ta. 

June 8-10—Insurance Advertising 
Conference, summer convention, 
Briarcliff Lodge, Briarcliff 


Manor, N. Y. 
June 9-1]—International Circula- 
tion Managers’ 


annual 
Springs, 


Assn., 

convention, Colorado 
Col. 

June 11-14—Northern Minnesota 
Editorial Assn., summer frolic, 
Detroit, Mich. 

June 12—Group Two, Oklahoma 
State Press Assn., meeting, Med- 
ford, Okla. 

June 15—New York Newspaper 
Women’s Club, spring supper 
dance, Waldorf Astoria roof, 
New York. 

June 18-24—Alabama Press Assn., 
summer meeting, Foley, Ala. 
June 26-29—New Jersey Press 
Assn., annual meeting and tour, 

Lenox, Mass. 


PUBLISHER SUING JUDGE 


Supreme Court to Decide Legality of 
Oklahoma Man’s Action 


The Oklahoma supreme court will de-, 


cide whether Grady Webster, publisher 
of the Wewoka (Okla.) Capital-Demo- 
crat can maintain a suit against District 
Judge George C. Crump, the result of 
the latter’s refusal to approve legal pub- 
lications if made in Webster’s paper. 

The Wewoka publisher instituted a 
damage action asking judgment for 
$40,000 and a special judge assigned to 
hear the case sustained a demurrer 
entered by Judge Crump’s attorneys. 
Webster appealed from that ruling to the 
supreme court. 

Webster’s difficulties with the judge 
of his district were the principally dis- 
cussed subject at the recent convention 
of the Oklahoma Press Association 
which adopted resolutions pledging sup- 
port to the publisher and characterizing 
Judge Crump’s action as a menace to 
Oklahoma newspapers. 


Minneapolis Tribune 59 Years Old 


The Minneapolis (Minn.) Tribune 
entered its fifty-ninth year with the pub- 
lication, Monday, May 25, of No. 1 of 
that volume. 


HIGH .COURT RULING 
FAVORS PUBLISHERS | 


Supreme Court Holds Cities Cannot 
Impose Fees Upon Solicitors of 
Firms Engaged in Interstate 
Commerce 


(By Telegraph to Eprror & PuBLISHER) 


Wasuinecton, D. C., May 28.—News- 
paper and magazine publishers employing 
advertising and _ subscription solicitors 
were among the important business inter- 
ests which won a notable victory when 
the United States Supreme Court this 
week handed down a decision denying as 
unconstitutional and in violation of inter- 
state commerce the right of a local gov- 
ernment to impose a license fee and a 
bond upon soliciting agent employed by a 
firm engaged in interstate business. 

The Curtis Publishing Company and 
the Crowell Publishing Company joined 
in the appeal carried to the highest court 


- in the case of the Real Silk Hosiery Mills, 


Inc., appellant vs. the City of Portland, 
Ore., which had previously resulted in a 
decree favorable to the municipality by 
the lower courts. In reversing the decree 
the nation’s tribunal declared the fee the 
city sought to extract “materially burdens 
interstate commerce and conflicts with the 
commerce clause.” In 1923 Portland 
City Council passed an ordinance requir- 
ing persons taking orders for goods for 
future delivery and receiving payment, or 
any deposit of money in advance, to ob- 
tain a license and file a bond. The license 
fee was fixed at $12.50 quarterly for each 
person on foot and $25 if a vehicle was 
used. The bond was fixed in the penal 
sum of $500 and conditioned to make final 
delivery of ordered goods in the United 
States district court for Oregon the 
hosiery ‘firm, selling hosiery throughout 
the United States to consumers only, 
challenged the ordinance and asked its 
enforcement be restrained upon _ the 
ground that it interfered with and bur- 
dened interstate commerce and was re- 
pugnant to ‘article 1, section 8, of the 
federal constitution. 

The trial court upheld the ordinance 
and this action was affirmed by the cir- 
cuit court of appeals. The Supreme 
Court held differently, however, and de- 
cided among other things that “manifestly 
no license fee could have been required of 
appellant’s solicitors if they had travelled 
at its expense and received their compen- 
sation by direct remittances from it. And 
we are unable to see that the burden on 
interstate commerce is different or less 
because they are paid through retention 
of advance partial payments made under 
definite contracts negotiated by them. 
Nor can we accept the theory that an 
expressed purpose to prevent possible 


FOUR HUNDRED SUN CLUB MEMBERS INSPECT 
GOVERNOR’S ISLAND 


The Government’s army post in New York harbor was inspected by the Sun Club, 


composed of employes of the New York Sun. 


The gentleman with the umbrella 


at the left is William French, who celebrated his 50th year with the Sun recently. 
The army officer is Chaplain Thos. E. Swan, who escorted the party. At the extreme 
right is Edwin S. Friendly, business manager of the Sun. 


frauds is enough to justify legislation 
which really interferes with the free flow 
of legitimate interstate commerce.” 

The petition of the Curtis Publishing 
Company was signed by M. E. Douglas, 
circulation manager. The Crowell Pub- 
lishing Company brief was filed by David 
Payne. : 


TRADE IMITATION SCORED 


Vigilance Committee Urges Manufac- ; 
turers to Develop Distinctive Products © 


The National Vigilance Committee in 
a recent bulletin recommends to every 
advertiser about to launch a new food — 
product that its name and its exploita- 
tion be made as individual and as dis- 
tinctive as possible, in order that the 
goodwill which it earns may inure solely 
to the advertiser, and shall not even seem 
to trade upon any part of the reputation 
or goodwill of others. : 


“The courts demonstrate a growing — 
impatience with advertisers whose trade 
names, brands or dress of package have — 
a tendency to confuse the public regard- 
ing the indentity of merchandise, ana 
who are likely to profit by the reputation 
of some nationally advertised and well-— 
known trademark,” the bulletin declares. 
“One of the most interesting recent 
developments in this connection was the — 
granting of a temporary injunction 
against a raisin packer whose carton re- 
sembled in color, and in part the design, — 
used over a considerable period of time 
by the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers Associ- 
ation, and whose trade name, ‘Sunrayed 
bore a striking phonetic resemblance to 
‘Sun Maid.’ This litigation is of special 
interest to food advertisers in that the 
concern enjoined had obtained registra- 
tion of its name as a trade-mark, which 
registration was still in effect at the time 
of the application for injunction.” 
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Charlotte Observer Prints Huge Edition 


The Charlotte (N. C.) Observer, on 
Monday, May 18, printed a 252-page 
Progress and Prosperity edition. It is 
thought to be the largest newspaper ever 
printed on Monday, and was one of the 
largest editions ever printed in the South. 
The paper was printed in 8 sections and 
required 90 tons of newsprint. Extra 
mail cars were necessary to carry the 
edition to mail subscribers. Eight addi- 
ae trucks were used for city circula- 
ion. 


Stamford (Conn.) Sentinel Suspends 


Hearing on the application for appoint- 
ment of a receiver for the Stamford 
(Conn.) Sentinel is scheduled to be held 
in Superior Court, Bridgeport, June 1. 
Publication of the Sentinel has been dis- 
continued and Frank Rich, lawyer, 
named temporary receiver. Publishers of 
the Norwalk (Conn.) Sentinel, included 
among those who filed application for 
tee ey claim an indebtedness of 


Magazine Drive Hits St. Paul 


Newsdealers of St. Paul, Minn., have 
expressed their willingness to remove 
from their stands all magazines coming 
under the head of “salacious literature.” 
Six magazines have been discontinued by 
the St. Marie News Company and other 
newsdealers are also refusing to sell a 
number of magazines now under fire, 


Taylor to Write Orchestral Music 


_ Deems Taylor, music critic of the New 
York World, who is now _ composing 
music for the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, has also been commissioned to write 
orchestral works for the New York Sym- 
phony Society for presentation next sea- 
son. 


North Dakota Daily Changes Rams 


The Fargo (N..D.) Daily Tribune has 
changed its name to Fargo Forum. It 
will continue as a morning paper, while 
the long established Forum will. remain 
in the afternoon field. Both papers are 
under one management. ‘ 


— = 
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_ METROPOLITAN HOME DELIVERY METHODS 


dway with Independent Carrier System, Where Others Tried 


and Failed—1200 Boys Deliver 60,000 Copies Daily 


AN “home delivery,’ the dream of 
every newspaper publisher, be ac- 
complished in a city of half a -million 
homes? 
It has been tried without success be- 
fore. 


Today a 26-year-old millionaire pub- 


‘ lisher, Fremont C. Peck, of the Brooklyn 


Times, is trying it out again, and, work- 
ing against terrific odds, is gaining head- 
way. “Home delivery” on the Times is 
far from perfect yet, but it shows promise 
of future greatness. 

The idea of an independent carrier 
boy system in a city of 2,400,000 in 80 
square miles of traffic-jammed streets, 
with people long accustomed to newstand 
purchase or news dealer delivery, came 
to Peck three years ago. ; 

The first year looked disastrous. By 
giving away copies to boys, the Times 
was put into 5,000 homes. Carriers 
numbered 47. 

Then Mr. Peck engaged E. S. Dob- 
son, a product of the Detroit News, 
noted as a home-delivered daily, and in 
two years the progress has been almost 
beyond belief. 

The Times today claims to reach, paid 
in advance, 65,000 Brooklyn homes, with 
an organization of approximately 1,200 
boys. The Times claims a total circula- 
tion of more than 80,000. Mr. Dobson 
aims at 150,000 next year, and 300,000 
by 1930. 

“A man who says a thing can’t be 
done is through,” Mr. Dobson said. 
“Absolutely nothing is impossible if 
people go after it in the right way, with 
the right spirit. 

“Circulation is a matter of money, 
men, manner and method, provided the 
product is good. Mr. Peck furnished the 
money, his editors the product, and I have 
attempted to do the rest.” 

The Dobson “manner and methods” 
nave resulted in the building up of a 
workable carrier system in a territory 
divided into six huge districts, with 41 
branch offices, stretching in one direction 
more than 20 miles to Freeport, L. I., 
which must be reached by train. 

His Brooklyn advent was contrastingly 
humble. ‘He started in a nine by twelve 
office two years ago, with 125 boys. He 
was interviewed this week in his private 
office, which, behind glass partitions, 
overlooks a large circulation room, with 
a score of workers, capable, Mr. Dobson 
said, of handling efficiently as many as 
6,000 new subscribers in a day. In the 
two years time, the Times has moved 
into a new home on Atlantic avenue, 
Brooklyn. 

“\WWe proceeded under great handicaps,” 
Mr. Dobson said. ‘We have only one 
Hoe sextuple press operating in our plant 
even today and are forced to print part 
of our run each day in the plant of a 
weekly four miles away. Within a short 
time installation of a second Hoe press, 
now under way, will be completed, and 
by fall we expect to be operating a 
third. 

“Tt was our contention that the house- 
wife should get her evening newspaper 
before her husband came home at night. 
We guarantee delivery, therefore, be- 
tween 5 and 5:30 every day.” 

Asked if the limited press capacity did 
not make this promise difficult to fulfill, 
Mr. Dobson frankly admitted it was, 
declaring that unavoidable tardiness had 
cost them thousands of subscriptions. 

“We have 'been forced temporarily to 
sacrifice one of our editions for the home 
delivery,” he said. “We go to press 
now at 2:30 in the afternoon, and do not 
stop at any set time for the other edi- 
tions, simply halting when necessary to 
re-make. 

“Our newsstand copies are handled by 


regular agents, and we have a dozen of 


‘our own trucks, and hire three more, to 


handle copies sent our branches for the 


carrier boys. 


EDWARD S. DOBSON 


“To speed delivery from the branches, 
we also limit the number of boys work- 
ing from each branch, and the number 
of subscribers to each boy. 

“T believe one man can handle no more 
than 30 carrier boys efficiently. We have 
one man in charge of each of our 41 
branches and six district supervisors.” 

The Times has a ten-cent weekly plan, 
whereby people subscribing for home de- 
livery get the paper,every day and Sun- 
day for 10 cents instead of the newsstand 
price of 15. 

The carrier boys, limited as much as 
possible to routes of from 50 to 100 sub- 
scribers, must pay one-half cent daily 
and one cent Sunday for each paper. 
They pay the Times four cents a week, 
making a profit of six cents on every 
customer. 

“Eventually we intend to restore the 
regular price of 15 cents a week to the 
subscribers and $1.20 per 100 to the 
boys,” Mr. Dobson said. 

The money the boys pay in advance to 
the branch manager, must be turned into 
the home office by him on Monday morn- 
ing. It is usual for them to turn in 75 
per cent of it Monday, and 99 per cent 
Tuesday morning with all advance money 
in for ledger entry by Tuesday afternoon, 
according to Mr. Dobson. 

Getting and keeping boys proved one 
of the hardest problems of establishing 
home delivery in a metropolis. 

“Tn (New York and Brooklyn news- 
papers had been handled by men for so 
long, that the boys were not educated 
up to their responsibilities,’ Mr. Dobson 
explained. 

“Charging the boys for their papers, 
and making them pay in advance proved 
the first stabilizer. Then, when we hire 
a new boy, one of our supervisors al- 
ways makes a point to call upon his 
parents to impress them with the neces- 
sity of keeping up unbroken service.” — 

Other ideas put to work to maintain- 
continuity of delivery through the boys 
included the drawing up of a bond agree- 
ment with each new carrier employed ; 
organization of clubs in each branch, 
and establishment of a monthly publica- 
tion, the Brooklyn Times Junior. 

Under the bond, the Times agrees to 
start a bank account with an initial de- 
posit of $3.00 for the signer who stays 
three months on the route to which he 
has been assigned. Such accounts have 


now been started for about 300 boys. 

On the first day of each month there- 
after for the period of one year from 
the date of the initial deposit, or for 
as long as the carrier continues his route 
up to the end of the first year, the Times 
agrees to make the following deposits, 
based on the number of subscribers 
served : 

Fifty copies or less, $1.00 a month; 
51 to 60 copies, $1.50; 61 to 75, $2.00; 
and 76 or more, $2.50. 

An additional bonus of $5.00 is given 
the carrier who stays on his route six 
months after the date of the initial de- 
posit, and a further bonus of $10 to the 
carrier who continues on his route for 
one year beyond the date of the initial 
deposit. 

“It is understood and agreed,” the con- 
tract continues, “that, while these bank 
deposits will stand in the name of the 
carrier and that such interest credits that 
may be due from time to time will also 
be credited to the carrier, that the money 
cannot be withdrawn without the con- 
sent of the Brooklyn Times, which will 
only be given in the event that the carrier 
has complied in every way with the con- 
ditions of the carrier’s agreement.” 

The carrier’s agreement reads as fol- 
lows: 

1.—That he will report to take out his 
route not later than 4:00 P. M. daily 
and 7:00 A. M. Sunday and that he will 
deliver the Brooklyn Daily Times reg- 
ularly and promptly each afternoon and 
Sunday. 

2.—That the list of subscribers to the 
Brooklyn Daily Times given him, or any 
new subscribers which he may secure, 
shall be the sole property of the Brook- 
lyn Daily Times, Inc. and that he will 
not sell the list or turn over the route 
or list to any other person or company 
without the written consent of the Brook- 
lyn Daily Times, Inc. And that further- 
more, he will furnish the Brooklyn Daily 
Times, Inc., a complete and correct list 
of all Brooklyn ‘Daily Times subscribers 
with full delivery instruction for each 
subscriber at least once a month when 
requested and when giving up the route. 

3—That while acting as carrier for 
the Brooklyn Daily Times he will not 
take the agency for or deliver any other 
evening or Sunday newspaper, but that 
he will do all he can to build up the 
circulation of the Brooklyn Daily Times. 


4—That he will pay each Monday in 
advance for the number of copies neces- 
sary to supply the subscribers on his 
route for the entire week ending with 
the following Sunday at the regular 
wholesale price for both daily and Sun- 
day. 

5.—That he will only collect from the 
subscriber the regular price for the 
Brooklyn Daily Times as advertised in 
our circulation campaigns. 

6.—That the Brooklyn Daily Times 
will have the right to alter by increase 
or decrease either the whole or retail 
price or both, of the Brooklyn Daily 
Times, without in any way changing the 
terms of this agreement. 

7—That previous to giving up the 
route he will give the Brooklyn Daily 
Times written notice at least one week 
in advance of such intention. 

8—That he will assist the Brooklyn 
Daily Times to secure someone to take 
his place when leaving and that he will 
instruct his successor fully in regard to 
all deliveries by showing him the route 
for at least three days before leaving. 

9.—That the Brooklyn Daily Times, 
Inc., shall have the right to transfer the 
route at any time for violation of this 
agreement. 

10.—It is understood and agreed that 
no verbal offer, promise or agreement 
shall in any way affect or alter the terms 
of this contract. 

“Tn every branch office there is a boy’s 
club know as the Yad-a-Eno which every 
carrier must join,’ Mr. Dobson con- 
tinued. 

“These clubs hold weekly or semi- 
monthly meetings at which methods of 
circulation promotion are discussed and 
games played. The officers of each club 
are carriers, but all meetings are under 
the branch manager. The name, Yad- 
a-Eno. spelled backwards reads One-a- 
Day. And as the name implies, the boys 
are encouraged to solicit at least one 
new subscriber daily. Not that they al- 
ways succeed, but they do learn how to 
approach people and they are taught to 
study not only the article they have to 
sell—the Times—but the people them- 
selves.” 

Club members must pay ten cents a 
week dues. The money so collected is 
used by the branch manager to entertain 
the carriers. Arrangements have been 
perfected by the Times to treat the car- 
riers once a month to the theatre, and, 
of course, baseball and other athletic 
teams have been organized. 

The Brooklyn Times Junior is unique 
in that in addition to news notes from 
the various branches and the usual, and 
rather dry so-called ‘‘pép” features, fic- 
tion written by the boys is published and 
paid for. This fiction, to be acceptable, 
must be no less than 250 words long, and 
no more than 500. The price of $1 
is paid for each one published. 

For gaining new subscribers, the Times 
keeps 25 canvassers regularly in the field, 
but relies chiefly on its boys, staging 


frequent contests, with baseball suits, 

footballs, jack knifes, cameras, roller 

skates, and such things as prizes. 
Naturally under metropolitan condi- 


tions, the Brooklyn carrier boys have no 
easy time of it. The apartment house 
delivery is one problem, which was 
solved in unique manner by a Times boy 
in the ‘Williamsburg district. He delivers 
papers from basement to top floor in one 
house, goes up to the roof, and jumps 
across to the next, where he works down 
to the street again. He keeps this up for 
an entire block. 

‘Mr. Dobson started as a newsboy him- 
self on the Detroit News. He worked up 
to the position of circulation manager of 
that newspaper, which he held from 1904 
to 1916. Since then, before his connection 
with the Brooklyn Times, he has worked 
on the Milwaukee Sentinel, Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, and Newark Ledger. 
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WEST BADEN GOLF VARIED ROUTINE OF 
INLAND SIX-DAY MEETING 


Women Take Active Part for First Time in Convention Sessions 
—Regional Council Approved by I. D. P. A.— 
Roy Swank is Best Golfer 


(By Telegraph to Epiror & PusBLisHER) 
By LUCILE BRIAN GILMORE 


EST BADEN, Ind. May 27—A 

program of mornings and evenings 
devoted to business, with afternoons set 
aside for golf and other sports, marked 
the spring meeting of the Inland Daily 
Press Association which has just ad- 
journed here. The session convened last 
Thursday with an opening address by 
Senator James E. Watson, and _ con- 
tinued through six days crowded with 
conference and address by  distin- 
guished journalists, educators and states- 
men. 

For the first time in the history of the 
Inland, the wives of Inlanders had a 
part in one of its: meetings. Social 
entertainment for women were arranged 
for this meeting of the association 
whose conventions have been graced by 
accomplished women publishers. 

Bridge parties, golf contests, lunch- 
eons and literary and musical events 
were among the pleasures planned for 
the visiting women. Several Inland 
papers are very successfully managed 
by women who are owners of some of 
the outstanding daily papers of the 244 
comprising the Inland membership. 

The first important business trans- 
acted by the convention came on Friday, 
when it was voted to affiliate with the 
American Interregional Newspaper 
Council, an advisory and co-ordinating 
body intended to cement together the 
great sectional organizations of news- 
papers in the United States, Canada and 
Mexico. 

A general review of “laws pecting 


newspapers,” was given by Fred E. 
Shortenmeier, Secretary of State of 
Indiana, Friday morning. Mr. Shorten- 


meier cited important decisions on libel 
and legal publications. He told what 
constitutes the rights and privileges of 
a publisher and explained the legal 
status of publisher and subscriber. 

Mrs. Myra Helmer Pritchard, of 
Battle Creek winner of the western golf 
championship, spoke Friday afternoon 
on “Golf Phases and Paraphrases.” 

Aspects of national advertising in the 
newspaper business were presented at 
the Saturday meeting session by F. 
Guy Davis, of the Bureau of Advertis- 
ing of the A. N. P. A. at Chicago. Mr. 
Davis suggested some of the obstacles 
to a clear perception of newspaper ad- 
vertising values in the part of the man- 
ufacturer. He brought out the thought 
that it hardly ever pays an advertiser, 
especially those operating in highly com- 
petitive fields, to hope for good business 
in territories where he cannot afford to 
support his sales effort with newspaper 
advertising. 

“The doctrines of intensive cultivation 
of logical markets can mean only one 
thing from the point of view of ad- 
vertising and that is comprehensive use 
of newspaper, large and small alike, in 
the territories covered,” said Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis made'a strong plea for a 
greater solidarity among newspaper men 
generally, with relation to national ad- 
vertising claiming that if each news- 
paper would seriously undertake the 
task a selling army of 10,000 men could 
be built up without any extra cost to 
work for the newspaper cause through- 
out the continent through local trade 
factors, to support the work of special 
representatives, the Bureau of Advertis- 
ing and the agents, who are in direct 
contact with national advertisers. 

Jason Rogers of New York gave an 
instructive talk on advertising and in- 
troduced several new plans he is work- 
ing out. 

Genevieve Forbes Herrick, of the 
Chicago Tribune, who made an address 
on “Women on Newspapers,” was ac- 
corded one of the most attentive audi- 
ences of any speaker at the convention. 


Mrs. Herrick’s story of a trip from Ire- 
land to America in the steerage of a 
passenger ship was held to be one of the 
best stories of actual newspaper ex- 
perience related at West Baden. The 
Chicago writer first appeared Sunday 
evening. Her principal address was 
made at the luncheon Monday. 

Lenora Lee Tufford, a reader of re- 
nown on the Lyceum, added to the enter- 
tainment by rendition of several pleas- 
ing numbers. On the Sunday afternoon 
program she read “Samson and Delilah.” 

Helen Rowland, sent by the King 
Features Syndicate, was heard Saturday 
evening in a very entertaining address, 
“Side Lights on Feature Stuff.” 

The same evening Senator Albert J. 
Beveridge amused the delegates by re- 
lating some incidents gathered from 12 
years in the United States Senate. 

A message from the church was 
brought Sunday morning by Dr. William 
Lowe Bryan, president of Indiana Uni- 
versity, who declared that the most 
serious peril confronting the Protestant 
churches of America is the conflict be- 
tween the fundamentalists and modern- 
ists Dr. Bryan would have the church 
of today utilize the wisdom of the past 
without being bound by it. “I would 
that we had the wisdom of Paul, the 
wisdom of Jesus, not afraid to trust the 
wisdom of our ancestors, but at the same 
time not afraid to surge forward,” the 
educator declared. 
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Will H. Hays, president of the Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America, presented Monday evening his 
address on the “New Attitude of Service 
in the Motion Picture Industry.” The 
chief of motion pictures urged that 
Americans stop talking “What’s Wrong 
with this Country” and begin appreciat- 
ing “What’s Right in America.” 

An instructive talk on developing 
national advertising for the small town 
paper was given by Eugene C. Pullman, 
of the Lebanon (Ind.) Reporter, Satur-. 
day morning. Mr. Pulliam told how the 
circulation of the Reporter has been 
built up until it has more paid sub- 
scribers in its town than there are houses 
in the city. 

Dr. S.J’ Pritchard) ofthe Battle 
Creek (Mich.) Sanatarium gave a talk 
on the “Value and Importance of Sun- 
shine In Keeping Fit’? Dr. Pritchard’s 
partiality to golf is not the exercise it 
gives, but the sunshine to which one is 
exposed while playing. 

Frank T, Carroll, of the Indianapolis 
News, just re-elected president of the 
Association of Newspaper Advertising 
Executives, arra~ged the program on 
advertising matters and gave an in- 
teresting talk on the subject at one of 
the conferences. 

Before the convention closed a group 
of Indiana publishers discussed the ad- 
visability of organizing a state associa- 
tion. They voted to postpone the adop- 
tion of the constitution and by-laws until 
a definite decision is made as to whether 
the organization is to be formed. Another 
meeting will be held soon in Indianapolis. 


An interesting feature on publicity 
given theatres was brought out by 
George W.~ Purcell, of the Vincennes 


(Ind.) Western Sun, in which he stated 
that he sent out letters to a number of 
papers throughout the state and found 
that 15 of those which answered charge 
a higher rate for theatre advertising 
than for local display, 21 the same rate, 


LOCAL TIE-UP IS KEY TO INCREASED 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


Following are excerpts from an address 
on “Developing Advertising For The 
Small Town Paper’ Made By Eugene 
C. Pulliam, Publisher, Lebanon (Ind.) 
Reporter, made before the Inland Daily 
Press Association meeting in West Baden 
last week. 


HE three important things I want to 

emphasize are these: 

1. A newspaper must have something 
really worth while to sell. 

2. It must have the confidence, the 
good will, and the co-operation of the 
local merchants. 

3. The local tie-up is the key to in- 
creased national advertising. 

National advertising is a straight-out 
business’ proposition. It is placed in 
newspapers on a business basis with the 
sole idea that it will develop sales for 
the advertiser. Pleas for support based 
on any other argument than that of effec- 
tive merchandising should fail and are 
bound to fail. The national advertiser 
is under no particular obligation to the 
local newspaper. Complaining about the 
magazines and the metropolitan papers 
“monopolizing all the national advertis- 
ing’ won't get the small town publisher 
any business. He must get it on a busi- 
ness basis or not at all. What is the 
business basis? 

The small city daily must have some- 
thing really worth while to sell. It must 
have something that is not available in 
any other market. Its circulation must 
be general and well distributed through- 
out the field it covers. It must have 
a large percentage of readers who are 
not reached by other newspapers. Its 
news service must be thorough, complete 
and accurate for its own field. Above 
all it’ must have the confidence, the good 
will and the co-operation of its own com- 
munity, especially of the local merchants. 

The key to increased national busi- 
ness is the co-operation of the local 
merchants. 


The place to begin to get national ad- 
vertising is right at home. If your pa- 
per won't pull for the local merchants 
it will do even worse for the national 
advertiser. And if he is a wise advertiser 
—and most of them are uncannily wise— 
he will find out before he comes in 
whether the chances favor his investment 
in your paper. 

The local merchant in the final an- 
alysis is the customer of the national 
advertiser. To be sure the national ad- 
vertiser may market his product through 
wholesale and jobbing houses but finally 
the local merchant is the customer—he 
buys the goods to sell at retail. If the 
local merchant can be shown that it is to 
his advantage to. have nationally distrib- 
uted products which he sells, advertised 
in the local newspaper he will begin to 
demand that the manufacturer place some 
of his advertising where it will actually 
help sales in his store. Many large 
manufacturers already have realized the 
fairness and the effectiveness of this plan 
and are appropriating a certain percent 
of sales in a given territory for local 
newspaper advertising in that territory. 
But most of this money now is being 
spent with the metropolitan papers. 
There never has been a consistent, con- 
certed effort among the smaller dailies 
to sell the local merchant on national 
advertising. 

Let me say that this talk of the fight 
between the large city and the small 
city papers is largely imaginary. The 
small town newspapers are in competi- 
tion—almost deadly competition—with 
the magazines for national advertising 
but we are not competing with the big 
city papers. 

The big city newspapers have broken 
into the national field with a smash and 
are getting an even break with the mag- 
azines. It is our job to convince the 
national advertiser that the smaller com- 
munities are relatively just as important 
to him as the large cities. 


and seven charge less. Thirty one papers 
stated that they give free publicity daily 
and 12 refuse any, free publicity at all. 

This address aroused a great deal of 
attention in the round table discussion. 
At the conclusion of the meeting reso- 
lutions were adopted by the association 
expressing thanks to the hotel manage- 
ment for its splendid hospitality and to 
the following persons who assisted in 
making the program and arranging the 
entertainments : Will O.  Feudner, 
secretary Indiana Republican Press Asso- 
ciation; S. E. Thomason, Chicago 
Tribune, president of the A. N. P. A.; 
George Morris, manager business survey 
Chicago Tribune; Frank T. Carroll, 
Indianapolis News; H. L. Williamson, 
secretary of the Illinois Press Associa- 
tion; Paul Bellamy, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer; Dean J. W. Piercy, University 
of Indiana; George W. Purcell, of 
Vincennes, Ind., chairman of the com- 
mittee on entertainments; and Lucile 
Brian Gilmore, of Eprror & PUBLISHER, 
at Chicago, in charge of entertainment 
for women. 

The following new members were an- 
nounced : 

Ann Arbor (Mich.) Times-News, C. 
H. McKinley. 

Niles (Mich) Daily Star, R. G. Tobin. 

Union City (Ind.) Times, James J. 
Patchell. 

New Albany (Ind.) Tribune, Walter 
S. Montgomery. ‘ 

Piqua (Ohio) Call, C. F. Ridenour. 

Members of the Inland were invited 
to make the new office of Enpiror & 
PuBLisHER, Suite 1700 Times Build- 
ing, their business headquarters when 
they .come to New York. President 
Lindsay acknowledged receipt of the in- 
vitation in the name of the Inland and 
said the members would gladly avail 
themselves of the opportunity. 

The Golf tournament held Monday 
afternoon was in charge of Chester W. 
Adams, Vincennes (Ind.) Commercial, 
chairman, who was assisted by Walter 
H. Savory, of Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, New York. 

Prize winners are: 

Low gross—Silver pitcher offered by 
Epriror & PusiisHER, Roy Swank, Re-~ 
porter, Lebanon (Ind.); score 76. 

Second low gross—Brassie, offered by 
Crawford MacGregor & Canby Com- 
pany, Gardner Thomas, Marion (Ind.) 
Chronicle, score 81. 

3rd low gross—Brassie, offered by 
Crawford MacGregor and Canby Com- 
pany, Chester W. Adams, Vincennes 
(Ind.) Commercial, score 82. j 

Low net—set dishes offered by AI- 
bright China Company, George M. Clen- 
denin, Springfeld State Register. 2nd 
low net—driver, offered by Burke Golf 
Company, Harold G. Pond, Imperial 
Type Metal Company, Chicago. 

Kickers Handicap contest—Golf bag 
offered by Walter A. Savory, Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, won by Alfred 
Marshall Jr., New Castle (Ind.) Courier, 
second prize dozen golf balls. offered by 
Burke Golf Company, George B Grigs- 
by, Princeton (Ind.) Clarion-News. 

Worst gross score—Dozen golf balls, 
offered by Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany, won by B. C. Whitsitt, Decatur 
(Ill.) Review. 

Meritorious scores—Each receiving 
tie fastener offered by Geo. H. Fuller 
Company, Chicago.—Gross scores, C. W. 
Bridenthal, Kendallville (Ind.) News- 
Sun; George D. Lindsay, Marion (Ind.) 
Chr onicle; Jason Rogers, Advertisers 
Weekly, ‘New York; Eugene Pulliam, 
Reporter, Lebanon, Ind. ; Sam A. Red- 
man, Princeton (Ind.)’ Clarion-News ; 
C. R. Blackman, Moline (Ill.) Dispatch; 
net scores—B. Frank Adams, Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, Chicago; Lin- 
wood I. Noyes, Norwood (Mich.) 
Globe; Charles N. Halsted, Lansing 
(Mich.) State Journal; F. ee Smith, 
Waukegan (Ill.) Sun; W. R. Emslie, 
Logansport (Ind.) Pharos- Tribune; E. 
S. Myers, Xenia Gazette; Walter H. ‘Sav- 
ory, Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
New York. 


An airplane has flown ninety miles on 
fuel made from applejack. A lot of 
humans will undertake to do that any 
time—New York Herald Tribune. 


_ “WHAT WE DRAMATIC CRITICS TRY TO DO” 
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Burns Mantle, “Professional Playgoer” for 20 Daily Newspapers, Enters the Selwyn Brothers’ Argu- 
ment and Thoroughly Discusses the Objects of His Trade 


ARCH AND EDGAR SELWYN, 
brother producers, started it. Ed- 
gar said dramatic critics were worthless. 
Arch was kinder than his brother. He 
quite willingly tolerated the “nice boys” 
of the press. Thus the aged and some- 
what deleterious chestnut was popped 
into the fire again. 

This week I asked Burns Mantle to 
fish it out and dust the ashes off’ with 
the critic’s side of the argument. 

“Tt’s silly business” said Mr. Mantle, 
“This baiting of the dramatic critics. 
But it’s worth discussing. 

“Of course, that question has struck 
me periodically now during nearly 20 
years of professional theatre going.” 


That is what Mr, Mantle calls dramatic — 


criticism for dailies—‘“‘professional theatre 
going.” He takes his job seriously, is an 
entertaining and thoroughly honest writer, 
and as author of a dramatic letter for 
more than 20 newspapers and for five 
years editor of the “Year Book of Drama 
in America,’ has built himself a wide 
reputation. His home newspapers are the 
New York Daily News and the Chicago 
Tribune. 


In the interview at his home in Forest 
Hills, L. I., he did more than talk of 
theatrical producers and their differences 
over dramatic critics. He thoroughly 
discussed the question: “What We 
Dramatic Critics Try to Do.” 


“This periodical discussion of the use- 
lessness of dramatic criticism, so called, 
is after all a healthy thing,’ he began the 
conversation, which, continuing through 
luncheon, was concluded in the upstairs 
study of the Mantle home. “It gives the 
professional playgoer a chance to explain 
what he tries to do. : 


“Tn ninety-eight cases out of a hundred, 
newspaper dramatic criticism really is no 
more than.a report of the entertainment 
seen, and not criticism at all. 

“All concerned have their own con- 
ceptions of the newspaper dramatic critic. 
The producer has his idea; actors and 
actresses their’s; the public has quite 
another vision; while the critic has his 
own, and usually very humble opinion of 
himself. 

“Broadly speaking, my idea of a pro- 
fessional theatregoer is that he should be 
in the position of a man writing a letter 
home. The difference is obviously that 
the dramatic reporter writes for thou- 
sands, while the other writes to one. 

“T aim to give a constant theatre at- 
tender’s opinion of each play I see, bear- 
ing in mind that the public is my col- 
lahorator. ‘Differently expressed, what I 
seek is a fair compromise between my 
public and myself. 

“Every critic is influenced by his public. 
Stark Young of the Times, an analytical 
critic, writes for those interested in scien- 
tific dramatic vivisection; Heywood 
Broun of the World, must bear in mind 
his public likes him as a natural and 
brilliant essayest: Percy Hammond of the 
Herald Tribune, as always witty and 
and amusing; Alexander Woollcott, as 
informal and chatty; and Alan Dale, of 
the American, and John Anderson of the 
Evening Post, as smart and epigram- 
matical. Each one represents his own 
type of play-goer and also reader. 

“Tt is perfectly natural for all critics 
to be interested in their own publics, while 
reporting plays for them. Their place on 
their newspapers demands a following. 
_ “Thus, in addition to boosts and knocks 
from producers, dramatic critics are con- 
tinually getting letters from readers con- 
taining a query such as this: 

“What shall I do? I have read your 
column for years. But you said the other 
day you enjoyed this play. Hammond 
declared he was bored. Broun was of the 
Opinion it was good and bad in spots; 
while the others were quite noncommital. 


HM 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


Are there standards in dramatic 
criticism ?’ 

“Of course there can be no standard 
opinion among men so far as taste is con- 
cerned, is the reply to such letters. There 
can be standards on the convincing quali- 
ties of the play or the,technical skill of 
the actors. But if an answer is wished to 
the ‘What shall I do?’ question, the only 
thing to do is to get in touch with the 
critic whose taste seems to coincide with 
yours. 

“Having gained a following, a critic 
must be a good, honest workman to retain 
it. No dishonest critic can succeed. Per- 
sonally, the only religion I have is that 
one can’t cheat, morally, physically, or 
any other way. 

“T consider it greatly to the credit of 
the men and women who report the 
theatre and its activities the country over 
that they can still stir resentment among 
producers of plays, such as Edgar Sel- 
wyn. 

“Ever since there was a theatre and a 
particular man assigned to review the 
plays shown in that theatre—so a wonder- 
ing and interested public might know 
something about the entertainment it was 
asked to buy unsight, unseen—theatre 
managers have tried to influence the re- 
ports on their plays. y 

“They have fed their reviewers with 
food and flattery. They have sent them 
the best seats. They have greeted them 
with smiles and handshakes. They have 
frequently been more than friendly at 
holiday time. 

“And yet to this day they have never 
been able to influence any criticism that 
ever did any good. For the simple and 
good reason that no .critic or group of 
critics, has ever been able to make a bad 
play or a poor entertainment good by call- 
ing it so, and none has been able to kill 
a worthy or popular entertainment by 
flaying it. 

“Of course today producers point to 
‘Abie’s Irish Rose,’ which, universally de- 
nounced by the critics, has turned out a 
gold mine. But in the 2,000 odd plays I 
have reviewed in the 20 years I have 
spent as critic, I defy any producer to 
point to more than a 100, which, gen- 


no 


My idea of the professional 
theatregoer is that he should 


be in the position of a man 
writing a letter home—Burns 


Mantle. 


erally flayed, nevertheless succeeded. In 
fact, there seem to be only seven or eight 
legitimate examples. These can be ex- 
plained. 


“There is a small town public in every 
big town. The run of a poor play must 
be forced until this public is found. If 
there is sufficient money in the treasury 
and sufficient patience, it is often re- 
warded. 


““Abie’s Irish Rose,’ for instance, dur- 
ing the first three weeks, looked like a 
flop. The newspaper reading public was 
not going to see it. It hung on by its 
nose, until the small town public began 
to find out about it. 


“An opposite case is that of ‘Close 
Harmony’ by Dorcthy Parker. This was 
liked by the majority of critics, and they 
said so in their reviews. But it did not 
last. Otto Kahn thought it so good he 
financed it and took it out on the road, 
where I understand, it is not proving 
very successful. The public doesn’t care 
for plays that are too good. 


“Not one play in fifty is either wholly 
bad or wholly good. And the reviewer 
who condemns a play because he did not 
like the last act is as dishonest, or at 
least as unfair, as the reviewer who 
praises a play because he knows the auth- 
or or has lunched with the star. 

“Where the competition in play pro- 
ducing is as keen as it is in New York 
and the plays come thick and fast (es- 
pecially thick), dramatic criticism in the 
academic sense must give way to theatre 
reporting. If a reviewer is not a good 
reporter he is.not a good reviewer—not 
for a daily newspaper. 

“Remember, too, the play reviewer is 
trying to serve not one but three publics: 
The public that sits with him at the play 
and is eager to compare judgments with 
him, the larger play-going public that is 
outside the theatre and would like to 
know what the play is about, before de- 
ciding to see it and the professional pub- 
lic that wants to know how the play was 
acted and by whom.” 

“There is something to be said as to 
the attitude of the public toward the re- 
views they read, or don’t read. 


- “According to the irritated Selwyn, 
they pay not the slightest attention to 
them, which should be as those managers 
who dislike play reviewers would have it. 
If the public pays no attention, then cer- 
tainly no harm can be done any play. 

“But I insist the public should pay at- 
tention. If it did there would be no ex- 
cuse for censors or play juries. 

“T don’t mean to say that the reviewers 
of plays are invariably men of perfect 
judgment and high ideals, or inevitably 
right in their necessarily hurried conclu- 
sions. Some of my best friends, as my 
Hebrew brothers have it, are critics, and 
admit it. Some even boast of it. Yet 
only a few of them could pick my plays 
for me if I were a casual playgoer. I 
don’t always like the plays the others like. 

“But I do say, and I’ll shout it from 
the towers of the town, that there was 
not the slightest excuse for any person 
not knowing what kind of a play ‘What 
Price Glory?’ is or ‘They Knew What 
They Wanted’ or ‘The Firebrand,’ or 
‘A Good Bad Woman’ or ‘Ladies of the 
Evening’ or ‘The Harem’ or ‘Desire Un- 
der the Elms’ or any of the others—was 
the morning after each was produced. 

“And any mother who went herself, 
or took her husband, or sent her daughter, 
or her daughter’s chum, or let either go 
with her particular fox-trotter, and after- 
ward excused herself on the plea that she 
did not know what kind of a play she or 
daughter had selected, is either a cheat 
or a fool, and probably both.” 

Luncheon over, we had gone upstairs 
to the Mantle study. Here was perfect 
atmosphere for leisurely theatre shop talk, 
On the walls were hung pictures of old 
stage favoritse—Maude Adams in 
“Quality Street,” Richard Mansfield, and 
others, unknown now, of an earlier day. 

“These pictures date me pretty well, 
don’t they?” laughed Mr. Mantle. Fifty 
years old, he appears to be in his thirties. 


He started newspaper work on the 
Denver Times, where he was dramatic 
editor from 1898 to 1900. Then he spent 
a year on the Denver Republican, before 
coming east to become dramatic editor of 
the Chicago Inter-Ocean. He remained 
with this newspaper five years, and then 
transferred to the Chicago Tribune. 


_ “T soon got tired of printing and read- 
ing stories about the Hope Diamond, the 
‘Curse of the Burnes Millions’ and ‘Elea- 
nor Sears, Boston Sportswoman,’ how- 
ever,” Mr. Mantle recalled, “and, sub- 
mitting my resignation as Sunday editor, 
appointed myself dramatic correspondent. 
Being very polite on the Tribune, they 
laid a gently restraining hand on my 
shoulder, but took it off again almost 
immediately.” 


The position of dramatic correspondent 
brought him to New York, where after 
a short time, he left the Tribune to be- 
come dramatic editor of the New York 
Evening Mail. In 1922, he went to the 
New York Daily News, where he has 
since been dramatic editor, and once again 


dramatic correspondent of the Chicago 
Tribune. 


WOOLLCOTT RESIGNS 


Noted Dramatic Critic Leaves New 
York Sun to Join World 


Alexander Woollcott, for the past year 
dramatic critic of the New York Sun, 
has resigned from that newspaper effect- 
ive immediately. Mr. Woollcott will be- 
come dramatic critic of the New York 
World, Aug. 15. He sailed this week to 
spend the intervening period abroad, 

Prior to his connection with the Sun, 
Mr. Woollcott was critic for the New 
York Herald. He started newspaper 
work on the New York Times as police 
reporter. He became Times dramatic 
critic, succeeding Adolph Klauber. 


Mr. Bennett’s Gifts and Charities 


Most of Mr. Bennett’s deeds of charity and they were manifold, were 
done in secret, but at one time the establishment of soup kitchens for the 
hungry, and at another his large contributions for clothing for the poor, 
are examples of his kind heartedness, while his gift of $100,000 to the 
starving people of Ireland will be recalled. 

The Herald’s Free Ice Fund, established in 1892, was probably the 
most familiar of his charitable enterprises. The public liberally con- 
tributed to the Fund, designed primarily to aid in preserving milk for 
infants and to prevent the loss of food through lack of refrigeration. 
Ice was given only to those having tickets from charitable organizations, 
insuring that none of it would fall into the hands of those able to pay 
for it. 

During the later years of its existence, Mr. Fleming reorganized the 
service; More stations were opened and many more deserving people 
obtained free ice. 

Among the prizes given or endowed by Mr. Bennett were those 
for students of journalism at colleges, including a special prize fund for 
Yale University. His famous Balloon Cup (Coupe Internationale des 
Aeronautes ) ; his equally famous International Aviation prize (Coupe In- 
ternationale d’Aviation), both permanent trophies, are eagerly contended 
for every year. 

The Bennett Cups for the races of the New York Yacht Club; the 
Lysistrata Cup for steam yacht races; Motor Boat races prize; baseball 
prize cups and plaques for amateurs and public players; Golf Cups; 
Herald Cups for best saddle horses; prizes at dog shows, &c., were 
proof of his deep interest in promoting the Sports of outdoor life. 

_ In 1909, the Herald conducted two important contests for short story 
writers, with prizes aggregating $10,000. It also conducted a $2,000 
prize contest for the best comic cartoon. 

Mr. Bennett’s great anti-vivisection crusade roused sympathetic sup- 
port from all over the world, while in the utilitarian field he strongly ad- 
vocated the adoption of the metric system of weights and measures by the 
United States. 

The dedication of the beautiful Memorial on Mr. Bennett’s estate 
on Washington Heights, on Nov. 16, 1901, and which marks the site of 
old Fort Washington, revealed the fact that he had borne the entire ex- 


pense of the undertaking. The Monument bears the following inscrip- 
tion: 


“This Memorial marks the site of Fort Washington; constructed by the 
Continental troops in the summer of 1776; taken by the British after a heroic 
defense, November 16, 1776; repossessed by the Americans upon their triumphal 
entry into New York City on November 25, 1783.—Erected through the generosity 
of James Gordon Bennett, by the Empire State Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution, November 16, 1901.” 


The Memorial is ten feet in height; has a wayside seat and step, 
eS by two pilasters and surmounted by a cannon of Revolutionary 
period. 


Mr. John D. Townsend represented Mr. Bennett at the ceremonies. 


Anecdotes of the Great Editor 


Many amusing but highly improbable stories were in circulation 
about “Commodore” Bennett, though they were never dignified with 
a denial. 

Among these was the statement that on one of his hurried visits to 
the New York office, Mr. Bennett met a reporter with a smear of ink 
across his face, and complimented him as the only one doing “any real 
work.”’ His salary was promptly raised. 

The laughable egg story was to the effect that Mr. Bennett ate eggs 
brought from the distant Andes Mountains that cost him $200 a dozen. 
One day he invited one of his editors to breakfast, who was served with 
one of the costly eggs and enjoying its flavor very much, asked for a 
second helping, with the result that he was “fired” a few days later! 

When Mr. Bennett was in Pau one day, a talkative member of the 
club was boasting to him of his wonderful shooting experiences. Seeing 
no other way to escape a wearisome story from the bore, Bennett yawned 
and said: 

__“T myself had a remarkable adventure the other day. I shot at a 
wild boar, and, missing him killed my dog. The boar at once turned 
and brought back the body of my dog, laying it at my feet!” 

The story teller retired. : 

According to the London Sketch, the following amusing incident 
occurred in the summer of 1900. r 
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“On a certain day it happened that at Nice, the Prince of Wales had bidden 
the Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz to lunch, and the proprietor of the 
hotel had requisitioned Mr. Bennett’s chef to assist in preparing the feast; however 
Bennett had invited the Duchess to go for a sail on his yacht and took the chet 
with him. : 

“The lunch hour arrived, but Her Royal Highness hadn’t returned, and as the 
Prince never waited for any one, he ordered the repast served. The landlord was 
in despair, for among the surprises of Bennett's chef was a bombe glacee, which 
on the application of a match, would slowly unfold and display the ice cream 
divided into colored quarters. However at the last moment, thinking to make 
sure of the effect, the landlord crammed three cartridges into the tube and applied 
the light. Instantly there was a terrific explosion! The windows were shattered, 
the guests were spattered and the Prince was literally drenched with the cream: 

“The confusion was allayed only by the hearty laughter of His Royal Highness. 
As for the landlord he fled in mortification. 

“The noise had attracted the attention of the authorities, and telegrams from 
imaginative correspondents headed: ‘Attempt on the life of the Prince, were held 
up at the office. ; 

“When Bennett and the Duchess landed, they laughed merrily over the mishap, 


and the former in a humorous note, apologized for having taken the clever chef 
away, and congratulated the Prince on his narrow escape.” } 


For years when in New York, Mr. Bennett made it a habit to drink 
a cup of tea every afternoon. His office attendant, the late Jimmy Wil 
liams, a very bright and active colored man, ever on the alert to guard 
Mr. Bennett against the intrusion of unwelcome visitors and running 
hastily to the sanctum when Mr. Bennett rang his bell, in his peculiar, 
imperative way, brewed the tea in a little earthenware pot on a diminu~ 
tive gas stove hidden away in one of the dark corners of the great library” 
at Broadway and Ann street, which with its lofty ceiling, gloomy in- 
terior, railed galleries and staircases, made a very great impression on 
visitors, the cases on three sides of the walls containing 30,000 books, 
many of great value. The choicest English breakfast tea was used, and 
Jimmy made it good and strong, remarking how fond Mr. Bennett was 
of “a bracer.” 

The late Mr. Howland, the general manager, also had a cup o 
two, served in lovely little Sevres china cups, with a pot of cream sup- 
plied from the old. Astor House. After the bosses had quenched their 
thirst, Jimmy and a favored few also refreshed themselves. 

Jimmy was the best dressed man in the office, with the exception of 
Mr. Bennett, who at intervals, gave him many suits of clothes, fastid- 
iously tailored in London and Paris and but little worn, and Jimmy had 
his tailor alter them to fit his more diminutive figure. 4 


(To Be Continued Next Week). 


Curtis street, Denver, where he will con- 
tinue publishing the Colorado Herald, 
Denver Jewish News, Motion Picture 
Weekly, Commumty Herald, Colorado 
Labor Advocate, Denver Jobber and sev- 
eral other semi-weekly, weekly and 
monthly publications. 


DE WITT PURCHASES DAILY 


Canandaigua (N. Y.) Daily 
Messenger from J. A. Easton 


E. D. DeWitt, of Palmer, DeWitt & 
Palmer, has purchased from James A. 


Buys 


3 


Easton the Ontario Press, Inc., publish- 
ers of the Canandaigua (N. Y.) Daily 
Messenger and the Business Men’s News. 
The consideration was not announced. 

The new owner of the Daily Mes- 
senger will assume full direction of the 
paper but will not sever connection with 
the New York newspaper brokerage firm, 
it was stated. 

Mr. Easton and his family expect to 
leave within a few days for an extended 
trip to California and later Hawaii and 
Japan, but he will continue to act as 
associate editor of the Daily Messenger. 
The real estate was not included in the 
deal. 


Mr. Easton formerly was general man- 
ager of the Canton (O.) News, publisher 
of the Syracuse Telegram, and sales mana- 
ger of the King Features Syndicate, and is 
well known to newspaper publishers and 
editors. 

He plans to purchase a daily newspa- 
per on the Pacific coast. 


F. J. Wolf Joins Denver Company 


Frank J. Wolf, of Denver, has taken 
over the interests of Victor Neuhaus, 
pioneer Denver publisher of foreign 
language newspapers, in the Colorado 
Herald Publishing Company and has 
moved to a new $40,000 plant at 1950 


N. Y. Law to Prevent Fraud : 


The newly amended Martin Law of 
New York state, prohibiting fraudulent 
dealings in respect to stocks, bonds, and 
other securities makes it obligatory upon 
those offering securities to the public to 
put themselves on record in a newspaper 
designated as official The Albany 
(N. Y.) Times-Union has been named 
official paper for 1925. After May 31, 
according to the law, no dealer shall 
sell or offer for sale to the public within 
New York state any securities, until the 
state notice appears in the Times-Union. 


Returning from Foreign Fields 


Arthur Draper, head of the European 
bureau of the New York Herald 
Tribune, and Wilbur Forrest, chief of 
the same newspaper’s Paris bureau, will 
return to this country on a visit early 
in June. 


Plans New Oklahoma Daily 


Raymond Fields, managing editor of 
the Oklahoma City (Okla.) News, has 
resigned. He will begin publication of 
a new daily in Guthrie, Okla., June 15, 
it is reported. 
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NEWSPAPER MAKERS AT WORK 


C. A. Adelsperger 


OCAL issues is what C. A. Adel- 

sperger, editor and manager of the 
Long Beach (Cal.) Mormng Sun, 
stresses in the columns of his paper. 

“When I took over the managership 
of the Sun, I announced to the readers 
of the paper that it was not a personal 
organ but a community organ. To sub- 
stantiate this claim, we haye made a 
practice of taking one constructive issue 
at a time, and hammering incessantly at 
it until it has been put over.” 

The first thing that struck Mr. Adel- 
sperger upon his arrival in Long Beach 
was the need for wider highways lead- 
ing into the city, and the necessity for 
lowering the street car tracks on one 
of the principal thoroughfares. This he 
made his first public issue. Constructive 
articles on these subjects were used. 
they in no way criticized the City 
Council, as it was realized that that body 
was hampered by lack of funds. As a 
result of this agitation a mass meeting 
was held with the policy of the Sun 
unanimously endorsed by the citizens and 
the City Council. The next issue to be 
put before the public will be the de- 
sirability of acquiring the beach front- 
age. 

Speaking of the reception of the paper 
by the reading public, Mr. Adelsperger 
says: “Our experience has been very 
gratifying in that we have found that 
people will respond to a paper that is 
fearless and independent in the pub- 
lishing of news. Our policy has been 
to throw open the Sun’s columns to all 


By HAROLD J. ASHE 


legitimate discussion, and we are not 
afraid to print the truth, although we 
avoid controversy.” 

According to Mr. Adelsperger several 
factors have contributed to the increased 
circulation of the Sun. 

“While several subscription contests 
have been held,” he says, “the quality of 
the paper itself has proven the greatest 
point, with the method of solicitation 
following sampling used to acquaint the 
community with the paper.” 

Interest is maintained among the Sun 
carriers by means of outing trips to 
Catalina Island, theatre tickets, bonuses 
for new subscribers, and other induce- 
ments. Taking by routes, the boy who 
delivers the largest percentage of homes 
on his route gets a special prize award 
monthly. 

Mr. Adelsperger’s newspaper experi- 
ence is varied. At the age of nine, he 
with another boy started the publishing 
of a monthly four-page 8 by 12 paper 
at Decatur, Ind., called the Star-News. 
The paper had a paid circulation of 500. 
Mr. Adelsperger did what he termed the 
‘heavy’ editorial work, while his partner 
was the printer. Publication continued 
for six years. Mr. Adelsperger has 
worked on newspapers in Cleveland, 
and Chicago; he was correspondent in 
Mexico during the Madeira revolution. 
Before coming to Long Beach, he was 
in newspaper work in Oklahoma, Ari- 
zona and Washington State. 


Celebrates Golden Wedding 


John R. Hackney, assistant chief of 
the proof reading staff of the Baltimore 
Sun recently celebrated his 50th wedding 
anniversary and the 45th year of his 
connection with the Sun. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hackney were guests of honor at a cele- 
bration at their home at which they were 
given $100 in gold by Mr. 'Hackney’s Sun 
associates. 


Former News Men Join Hoover 


Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover 
recently appointed two former news- 
‘paper men to his staff. William B. Nash, 
of Chicago, for five years representative 
abroad for the Chicago Daily News, was 
appointed Assistant Trade Commissioner 
at Hamburg, Germany. George Wythe, 
of Dallas, Tex., formerly with the Dallas 
News, was reinstated as Trade Commis- 
sioner at Mexico City. 


Boston Ad Club Re-Elects Rogers 


William F. Rogers, advertising man- 
ager of the Boston Transcript, was re- 
elected president of the Advertising Club 
of Boston at the recent annual meeting. 
‘Watson M. Gordon of the S. D. Warren 
Company was named vice-president; 
‘Herbert Stephens, American Lithographic 
Company, secretary, and ‘George D. 
Moulton, advertising counsel, treasurer. 
The club now has 361 members. 
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COL. HARVEY TO RESIGN 


Will Sever Connections with Washing- 
ton Post June 7 


Col. George ‘Harvey, for the past year 
editor of the Washington Post, will re- 
sign June 7. ‘His contract with Edward 
B. McLean, Post publisher expires on 
that date. 

Since his return from Florida a month 
ago, Mr. McLean has been directing his 
newspaper's policies in person. Col. 
(Harvey will devote his attention to his 
North American Review. It has been 
rumored in ‘Washington, there was a 
chance of his being named Secretary of 
State. 


JACKSONVILLE JOURNAL TO MOVE 


John H. Perry Gets Drug Co. Structure 
On Long Term Lease 


John H. Perry, owner and editor of 
the Jacksonville (Fla.) Journal has ac- 
quired a long-tern lease, with the pros- 
pect of ultimate purchase, on the South- 
ern Drug Company building on the north- 
west corner of Laura and Church streets, 
which will be the home of the Journal 
after Oct. 1. 

The new Journal building consists of 
three floors and basement, each having 
10,000 square feet of floor space. Archi- 
tects are now at work on plans for 
remodeling and redecoration of the in- 
terior and work will start as soon as the 
Drug Company finds it possible to vacate. 
The ground floor will be occupied by the 
business and advertising departments. 
The second floor will accommodate the 
editorial department and the third floor 
the composing department. 


The new building will be equipped 
with a battery of 15 of the latest e 
setting machines, entire new equipment 
and machinery. The new high-speed 
press, capable of printing, folding ane 
assembling up to 64 pages at one opera- 
tion will be installed at the extreme north 
side of the building. The basement will 
be used as a store room for print paper, 


LeCocq Named “Ding’s’’ Assistant 


Ed LeCocq, of Pella, Ia. has joined 
the Des Moines Register staff as a car 
toonist, in addition to J. N. Darling 
(“Ding”). Mr. LeCocq won the notice 
and approval of Mr. Darling prior to the 
latter’s sudden illness and arrangements 
had been made for him to come to the 
Register and work under Mr. Darling’s 
direction. When Mr. Darling became ill, 
LeCocq began “pinch-hitting” for “Ding.” 
Mr. LeCocq was formerly employed ag 
cartoonist by the Portland (Ore.) Tele 
gram. Mr. Darling, who is convalescing, 
will not return to his work for several 
months. 


Griffith Succeeds Epsten on Coast 


W. H. B. Fowler, general manager of 
the San Francisco Chromcle has an- 
nounced the resignation of Perry Epstein, 
advertising manager, and the appoint- 
ment of E. C. Griffith, former publishei 
of the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, to suc- 
ceed him. Mr. Epsten has joined Reich 
and Lievere, chain women’s wear stores, 
as advertising and merchandising man- 
ager. 


Authorities are looking for a legal 
definition of insanity. How would “speed 
maniac” do?—Cleveland Times. j 


Look at the Wheels —Said Daniet Webster 


Ignoring all the technical arguments with which 
opposing counsel had confused the jury in an impor- 
tant patent case, Daniel Webster introduced as evi- 
dence the wheels about which the contention centered: 


“Gentlemen of the jury,” he said, “look at the wheels.” And 
the jury found for his client. 


Before passing judgment upon the relative merits of different 
advertising media, it is always desirable to weigh carefully all 
the evidence for and against each. 


Standard Rate and Data Service is indispensable. A sworn 
statement of circulation is more valuable than a statement 
that is not sworn. An A. B. C. statement carries more weight 
than the statement of any publisher. Audited lineage figures 
are more convincing than unaudited figures. 


Blanket coverage of a metropolitan market means much more 
to the newspaper advertiser than scattering circulation, Home 
circulation is more valuable than circulation that begins at the 
office desk and ends in the office waste basket. 


But, after all has been said that can be said about any news- 
paper, take the testimony of your own eyes. 


The Cincinnati Times-Star invites the space buyer to apply 
every test to its circulation, its lineage records and its claims 
of advertising values. The Times-Star welcomes such exami- 
nation on a basis strictly competitive with all the other news- 
papers in the Cincinnati field. It is prepared to stand or fall 
on this basis alone. 


But fully to appreciate why the Times-Star is the outstanding 
advertising medium that cold-blooded analysis will prove it to 
be, you must look at the Times-Star itself. .Its very physical 
appearance is a consideration not to be ignored. 


The manner and completeness in which the news is presented, 
the mental and moral tone of its editorial page, the representa- 
tive character of its feature articles and feature writers, its 
reviews of books, the fine arts, music and the drama, its 
special magazine, automotive and building sections and, finally, 
the advertisements it carries—these will tell you what you 
ought to know before you make your Cincinnati schedule. 


“Look at the wheels.” 


CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher C. H. REMBOLD, Manager 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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STEP-WOR 
PUZZLE. 


(PATENT APPLIED FoR) 


Copyright, 1925, King Features Syndicate, Inc. Great Britain Rights Reserved 


(Reproduction of this title ‘““STEP-WORD,”’ or of the design, contents or pattern for this puzzle, 
is expressly forbidden, except by arrangement with the King Features Syndicate, Inc.) 


By ARTHUR WYNNE, 


Originator of the Modern Cross-Word Puzzle. 


HOW TO SOLVE STEP-WORD PUZZLES. 


THE PROBLEM: To find and fit into the steps of the puzzle a 
series of words each of which shall differ from the word ahead of it 
by ONE LETTER ONLY. To do it so that WITHIN THE NUMBER 
OF STEPS set by the puzzle you will end on the last word given in 
the puzzle. 

THE SOLUTION: Study the solution below. You will see that 
it is permissible to change ONLY ONE LETTER of the word you 

already have in choosing your next step- 
word. The letter you change may be 
the first, last, or any other SINGLE 
letter, but you must leave ALL THE 
OTHERS in their original posi- 
tions. 

In composing his puzzles the 
author has used only standard 
English words. The 
use of any others will 
defeat you. Writing 
lists of possible words 


on a work sheet 
will help you. 


Solution to 
y ester day’s 
Step - Word 


Puzzle. 


DEFINITIONS: ! 
8—Streaks 15—A riding master’s attendants 
9—Light roofing 19—A stairway 


10—Lancets 


The solution of today’s puzzle and another Step-Word Puzzle 
will appear Monday. 


NEWEST WORD 
PUZZLE 


Double your Army of Cross-Word 
Fans with this latest fad. A newer, bet- 
ter puzzle now takes the word craze at 
its height and pushes it on to higher 
circulation triumphs. Hold your Cross- 
Word Army intact and add new legions 
to its ranks with the 


Step- Word Puzzle 


Arthur Wynne, who created the 
Cross-Word Puzzle, has done something 
bigger and better for puzzle fans with 
this fascinating new word game. More- 
over, he has applied for a patent to 
protect this new feature, and YOU can 


enjoy it EXCLUSIVELY. 


A specimen release is shown on this 
page. Once you start to work this 
Step-Word Puzzle you will appreciate 
the popular appeal that it will have for 
your cross-word enthusiasts and thou- 
sands of additional readers as well. 


STEP-WORD PUZZLES come two 
columns wide as a single mat and are 
released six a week beginning June 8. 
Remember — you can get these CIR- 
CULATION BUILDING word games 
EXCLUSIVELY. Wire NOW for a 


pamphlet of specimen releases and price 
to 


KING FEATURES SYNDICATE, Inc. 


241 West 58th St. |.M. KOENIGSBERG, President New York City 
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A«Bi-G RELATIONS AND POSTAL RATES 
IMPORTANT I. C. M. A. TOPICS 


Stanley Clague and E. C. Chandler to Represent Bureau at 
27th Annual Circulation Managers’ Convention at Colo- 
rado Springs, June 9-11—Program Announced . 


“oN UTUAL Enlightenment, Reciproc- 

ity and Co-operation”, slogan of 
the International Circulation Managers’ 
Association, will be lived up to with the 


KE. R, 


carrying out of the association’s program 
for its 27th annual convention at the 
Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, Col., 
June 9-11. 

That program, prepared by a com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of W. C. 
Hixson, Syracuse (N. Y.) Post-Stand- 
ard, was announced in full this week. 

The circulators face two major topics 
to be handled by competent speakers: 
Audit Bureau of Circulations relations, 
and methods of meeting increased postal 
rates. 

Other problems will be given weighty 
consideration both in addresses and com- 
prehensive round-table discussions. 

And, sandwiched in between business, 
entertainment has been arranged on a 
large scale by Will A. Butler, Colorado 
Springs Gazette and Telegraph, enter- 
tainment committee chairman. 

One day in advance of the scheduled 
opening of general sessions, the I.C.M.A. 
board of directors will hold its annual 
business meeting, at which reports of the 
entertainment, auditing, and convention 
committees will be read, and business 
of the association transacted. 

Also on June 8, the Midwest Circula- 
tion Managers’ Association will hold its 
semi-annual meeting at the Broadmoor 
Hotel. 

At the call of E. R. Hatton, Detroit 
Free Press, and association vice-presi- 
dent, the I.C.M.A. convention will come 
to order at 9 o'clock, June 9. Mr. Hat- 
ton will preside in the place of Robert S. 
Weir, president, who, on account of ill- 
ness was forced to resign his position 
as circulation manager of the Syracuse 
Journal, 

Immediately following roll call, the ad- 
dress of welcome will be delivered by C. 
C. Hamlin, publisher of the Colorado 
Springs Gazette and Telegraph. 

The headline business speaker for the 
first morning will be Stanley Clague, 
managing director of the Audit Bureau 


S. WeErR 


HatrTon R. 


of Circulations, on “Some problems 
which the I.C.M.A. can help the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations Solve for the 
Good of the Newspaper and the A.B.C.” 


Other speakers and their subjects 
scheduled for the same morning are 
Thomas J. Dowling, Cleveland (O.) 


Press, on “Changing to an Exclusive 
Carrier Service in a Large City”; John 
Schmid, Indianapolis News, ‘“Manage- 
ment of City Branches”; Charles Payne, 
Indianapolis Star, “Sales Boxes and 
Vending Machines” and W. J. Harrison, 
Los Angeles (Cal.) Herald, ‘Combina- 
tion Circulation.” 

E. C. Chandler, chief auditor of the 
A.B.C., will open the afternoon sessions, 
June 9, with an address on circulation 
bookkeeping methods to facilitate the 
work of the bureau. 

Three speakers named to follow Mr. 
Chandler will treat different sides of the 
country dealer and agent problem. 
“Motor Deilvery to City and Country 
Dealers and Agents’, is the subject as- 
signed to J. C. Montgomery, Detroit 
News, while David H. Smith, Portland 
(Ore.) Journal will talk on “The Best 
Method of  MHandling Out-of-Town 
Agents”, and M. B. McNabb, Omaha 
World-Herald, on “The Country Dealer 
—Exclusive ys. Combination; Which is 
Better ?” 

The closing speaker of Tuesday’s ses- 
sion will be Charles S. Wilson, Colum- 
bus (O.) Dispatch, on “The Insurance 
Policy Proposition.” 

The postal rate increase problem will 
be considered by three speakers Wednes- 
day morning, together with discussion of 
cut rates, child labor, and tabloid dailies. 

Speaking on various angles of the post- 
al rate question will be H. C. Kloecker, 
Cincinnati (O.) Enquirer, first speaker 
of the day, with the subject “The Deliv- 
ery Problem—Rates on Baggage and Ex- 
press—the Bus Line Situation”; and E. 
C. White, Houston Chronicle, “Serving 
Mail Subscribers Independent of Postal 
Service, through Local Dealers.” 

R. D. M. Decker, Rochester (N. Y.) 
Democrat-Chronicle, will talk on cut 
rates, while addresses of Harold Hough, 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram, and T. V. 
Armstrong, Ottawa Cuitizen-Journal, will 
be devoted to child labor, and the circu- 
lation aspect of tabloid dailies respect- 
ively. 

With the membership divided into three 
groups, representing evening, morning, 
and Sunday newspapers, the entire after- 
noon of Wednesday will be given over 
to round table talks. H. H. Fris, El 
Paso Herald, will be round table chair- 
man for the evening group; George A. 
Fisher, Sam Francisco Chronicle, for the 
morning; and J. A. Mathews, St. Paul 
(Minn.) Pioneer Press, for Sunday. 


VA 


What Will the Summer 
Do to Your Circulation? 


Most newspaper circulations slump during 
the summer months—due to 
tion and Jess reading. 


More recreation means more accidents. 
prove that. 


turned 


We have scores of successes 
both in large and small cities 
to guarantee satisfactory re- 
sults to any newspaper we 
accept. 


Inquiry Does Not Produce Obligation 


HICKEY-MITCHELL CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO- 


PIERCE BLDG. 


to advantage in 
circulation 
Protection to subscribers. 

If you are interested in going through the summer 
without suffering a slump, or in coming into the 
fall ahead of previous records. you should investi- 
gate our plan. 


Builds and Holds Circulation 


more recrea- 


; Statistics 
This very cause can be—is being— 
BUILDING permanent 


through Travel Accident Insurance 
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The infinite variety to be covered at 
the convention is demonstrated in the 
subjects listed for general discussion by 
members during Thursday’s meeting. 


The list follows in part: 


Value to the circulation department of 
book sales by coupon. 


The circulation value of the cross word 
puzzles. 

Keeping within the expense budget; 
how many papers represented here oper- 
ate under an expense budget? 

Contests with autos, European trips, 
etc., as prizes; who has had such contests 
in the past 12 months? Should they be 
run by the paper itself or by outside 
parties? 

Will the newspapers be affected by 
the new method of boy distribution of 
magazines ? 

Promoting and maintaining circulation 
in college towns among faculty and stu- 
dents. 

Independent carrier service for a morn- 
ing paper; how many morning circulators 
here pay carriers a salary? How many 
morning circulators have changed to an 
independent basis in the past year? 

What would you do to increase circu- 
lation in an industrial town under 200,000, 
when opposed generally by labor because 


Witt A. BUTLER 


CLARENCE EYSTER 


of your operation of a non-union shop? 
Value of the sporting page; do hard- 
headed business men, as a rule, care for 
it: 
The use of premiums. 


Who—What— 


y 


Give away or charge wholesale cost? 

Is the A. B. C. justified in charging 
all the papers in a city an added amount 
for an audit when through no fault of 
the majority of them, or because one of 
them has questioned the honesty of the 
other, more time than usual is con- 
sumed in making the audit? 

What do orders cost—mail—city— 
state? 

And also city carriers, city street sales, 
and out-of-town dealers will be dis- 
cussed. 

The entertainment program follows: 

Monday, June 8: General reception and 
get-together party at the 
Hotel. Monday Evening, Surprise party 
by Pueblo Ad. Club. 

Tuesday, June 9: Ten a. m, auto- 
mobile trip for the ladies to Seven Falls 
and the grave of Helen Hunt Jackson. 
Afternoon, bridge, swimming and mah 
jongg for the ladies. Evening, Third 
annual masquerade dance, Broadmoor 
Hotel. 

Wednesday, June 10: Trip for the 
ladies by street car to the top of Mt. 
Manitou, basket lunch, starting ten a. m. 
and returning at four p. m. Evening, 
Annual banquet. : 

Thursday Morning: Ladies’ golf tour- 
nament, swimming and boat riding. Aft- 
ernoon, Three o’clock, I. C. M. A. party 
automobile ride to South Cheyenne Can- 
yon, Seven Falls, Colorado Springs, Gar- 
den of the Gods, Cave of the Winds, 
Manitou. 

Farewell reception entertainment by 
the Gazette and Telegraph Company. 


WOMAN HEADS PRESS GROUP 


Mrs. C. H. Holderman Elected Presi- 
dent by South Florida Editors 


Mrs. C. H. Holderman, publisher of the 
Cocoa Tribune, was elected president 
at the annual meeting of the South 
Florida Press Association held _ re- 
cently in Lakeland, Fla. Other officers 
are Guy Ruhl, Frost Proof, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. George Keller, Mount Dora, 
secretary, and Carl Rehrick, Dade City, 
treasurer. 


The Difference Between Good and Indifferent 
Printing Is Only a Few Pennies! 


You invest hundreds and even thousands of dollars in stereo- - 


type equipment. 


But what does it avail if your stereotype mats, 


be they wet or dry, cannot stand the gaff. 
Without good printing plates your paper cannot be well printed. 


Without the proper mat you cannot have good plates. 


So while 


the cost of mats is quite negligible, the part played by them can- 


not by any means be neglected. 


Publishers and stereotypers keep telling us that with Certified 
Dry Mats on the job their mat worries are a thing of the past. 
There is nothing difficult or mysterious about handling Certifieds, 
and the results are positive. “Certified” on a dry mat is not merely 
a name—it’s a guarantee of good stereotyping. 


In Certifieds we have strived to reproduce the old established 
wet mat without any of its disadvantages and with all the advan- 
tages of the dry mat cold process of stereotyping. That we have 
succeeded is best borne out by what publishers and their stereo- 


typers say of Certifieds. 


But why not have demonstrated to yourselt that with Certifieds 
you can have wet mat printing without the fuss of pasting and 
without the nuisance and expense of steam table operation. 


To be sure, Certifieds cost a few pennies more, but when you 
compare the printed pages you'll agree that the few extra pennies 
are well spent—in fact, mean the difference between uniformly : 


good and indifferent printing. 


To see is to believe—so why not see for yourself—particularly : 
when it costs you nothing and you incur no obligation whatsoever. 


CERTIFIED DRY MAT CORPORATION 


340 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
For wet mat printing with dry mat facility—use Certifieds 
Made in the U. S. A. 
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The Miami Herald First 
In the World 


Among Six or Seven Days a Week Newspapers 
During First Three Months of 1925 


Seven Days a Week Leaders 
Miami Herald... .9,469,502 Lines 


Detroit News 7,566,566 
Chicago Tribune 7,119,252 
Los Angeles Times 6,595,932 
New York Times 6,075,262 


Washington Star 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. . .5,456,640 


Through the thoroughness of coverage in the 
homes of its territory—unequalled by any other 
newspaper in a city of Miami's size or larger— 
plus the prosperity of the field and The Miami 
Herald’s wonderful result-getting ability has given 
it first place in America in total advertising for 


the first three months of 1925. 


Week-Day Leaders 
Miami Herald. . . .7,189,371 Lin 


Detroit News 5,467,938 oe 
Chicago Daily News ....4,776,078 


Philadelphia Bulletin ....4,739,400 
Indianapolis News 4,144,197 
Los Angeles Herald 3,961,566 
Buffalo News 3,336,443 


If the first quarter of 1925 is any indication of 
what will follow, The Miami Herald will establish 
a world’s record this year. ‘Already its total is 
ahead of 1924 for the same period by 1,721,433 
lines. The Miami Herald ranks first among news- 
papers publishing seven issues a week, and first 
among newspapers publishing week-day only. 


The Miami Herald 


“FLORIDA’S MOST IMPORTANT NEWSPAPER” 
FRANK B. SHUTTS, Publisher 


Greatest Circulation Week Days or Sundays in Miami, 
Suburban and Lower East Coast Territory 


eee 
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$250,000 SPENT TO ADVERTISE TUXEDO 
TOBACCO IN ROTOGRAVURE SECTIONS 


Another Large Expenditure Planned for June and July— 
Neutrodyne Advertising Activities 
Reviewed 


By HAMMOND EDWARD FRANKLIN 


A QUARTER of a million dollars in 

revenue has gone to the newspapers 
of the United States this year for the 
advertising of Tuxedo smoking tobacco. 
More is now being invested in the same 
medium. 

Although Tuxedo is a product of im- 
mense mass consumption, in the past it 
has been advertised with a class appeal 
to a large extent in magazines. The 
newspapers now have proven that such 
a product can be advertised with an 
immense mass coverage, yet retain the 
atmosphere of class for the tobacco. 

The decision of the American Tobacco 
Company was made on short notice. The 
Gravure Service Corporation of New 
York City in conjunction with the agency, 
Dorrance, Sullivan & Co., of New York, 
worked fast in getting into action what 
is the largest rotogravure newspaper ad- 
vertising campaign said to have ever 
been released. 


Full pages in virtually every roto- 
gravure section in the country were 
bought. Large still life paintings of the 


Tuxedo package and a pipe in typical 
surroundings were shown with the sen- 
tence, “Quality created the demand—de- 
mand made possible the price” and the 
signature “Fresh Tuxedo Tobacco, now 
Wate 5? . 

The quality atmosphere prevented the 
public from questioning the low price, 
which otherwise might have been thought 
too reasonable for a really high grade 
product. A coverage of many millions 
was obtained in short order, with the 
newspaper departments co-operating to 
get the interest of the trade. 

With the exception of a color schedule 
in the Saturday Evening Post, Country 
Gentleman and spasmodic insertions in 
colors in some other magazines and some 
foreign papers, the bulk of the appropri- 
ation was used in newspapers. 

“Our original lists on Tuxedo included 
the expenditure of a quarter of a million 
dollars in February, March’ and ‘early 
April,” Sturges Dorrance, head of ‘Dor- 
rance, Sullivan & Co., stated to EniTor 
& PuprisHer. ‘We are now extending 
that by a very large expenditure for May, 
June and early July.” 

Smaller black and white copy appears 
in a list of newspapers, headed, “The 
Biggest 12c. In America” with the con- 
tainer featured. 

oe vik ak 


PPHE recent suit in New York City 
against a radio dealer for selling a 
set as Neutrodyne, which in fact was 
not, and the victory won for the Neutro- 
dyne licensed manufacturers, focusses 
interest on the newspaper campaign con- 
ducted largely in newspapers to register 
this name and for what it stands with 
the public. 

The Neutrodyne principle was the in- 
vention of Prof. L. A. Hazeltine, ot 
Stevens Institute of Technology, es- 
pecially for the purpose of bringing in 
radio broadcast programs. The Hazel- 
tine Corporation owns the trademarks 
and patents. : 

The advertising campaign was carried 
out by a committee which included R. 
M. Kiein as chairman, R. ‘W. Porter and 
R. T. Pierson with John F. Binns as 
secretary. This committee represented 
the Hazeltine Corporation and fourteen 
Neutrodyne manufacturers. N. W. Ayer 
& Son prepared and placed the copy, 
which was broadly educational. 

Twenty-nine newspapers, one maga- 
zine, and eight trade papers were utilized. 
The campaign opened Dec. 7 and con- 
tinued well into March, with each news- 
paper advertisement 952 lines (238 lines 
on four columns). 

The newspaper schedule was as fol- 
lows: 


Atlanta Journal, Kansas City Star, 
Chicago Tribune, St. Louis Globe-Dem- 
ocrat, Baltimore Sun, New York Times, 
Boston Post, Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
Minneapolis Tribune, Philadelphia In- 
quirer, St. 


Paul Pioneer Press, Los 


Reduced in price because 
bigger sales have lowered 
manufacturing costs—: 
Bigger sales because of. 
Tuxedo’s quality— 
Properly aged, perfectl 
blended — i 
Every dealer’s supply 
specifies last day it can 
be sold— 

Guaranteeing you FRESH 
Tuxedo whenever you 
buy it— 

Unvarying excellence. 
That’s the secret? 


TOBACCO 


Pisses Sal ieee) 


Terse sales argument packs this double- 
column copy. 


Angeles Examiner, San Francisco Ex- 
aminer, and the Seattle Post Intelligencer 
on Sundays. 

Week day insertions appeared in St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, San Francisco Call 
and Post, New York Journal, Chicago 
Herald-Examiner, New York Sun, Balti- 
more News, Cicinnati Times Star, 
Boston Herald, Cleveland News, Phila- 
delphia Bulletin, Detroit News, Seattle 
Times and Minneapolis Journal. 


Classified volume 
is like a skyscraper. 
It doesn’t grow— 


it’s built! 
@ 


THE BASIL L. SMITH SYSTEM, Inc. 


International Classified Advertising 
Counsellors 


Packard Building, Philadelphia 


1925 


The Independent Radio Manufacturers, 
Inc., is a co-operative organization made 
up of the 14 manufacturers who are duly 
licensed to use “Neutrodyne.” 

The campaign was independent of the 
advertising by individual manufacturers 
who make models under these trade 
names: 


Adler-Royal Neutrodyne ; Amrad 
Neutrodyne; Eagle Neutrodyne; Fada 
Neutrodyne; Freed-Eisemann Neutro- 


dyne; ‘Garod Neutrodyne; Gilfillan Neu- 
trodyne; ‘Howard \Neutrodyne; Lafayette 
Neutrodyne; Malone-Lemmon Neutro- 
dyne; Murdock Neutrodyne; King- 
inners Neutrodyne; Silvertone Neutro- 
dyne; Stromberg-Carlson Neutrodyne; 
Thompson (Neutrodyne; Ware Neutro- 
dyne; ‘Workrite Neutrodyne. 

In the case to which we refer the 
dealer advanced as a defense that the 
term, Neutrodyne, has come to be a 
common trade expression which applies 
to a general class of radio and that, al- 
though he did not sell the consumer who 
had asked for it, the genuine Neutro- 
dyne, no wrong had been committed. 
The court ruled otherwise for it was 
proven that just as all cameras are not 
Kodaks so radio sets may not embody 
the Hazeltine principles. 

This educational campaign is thought 
to be the forerunner of future campaigns 
of a similar type in the young, but huge, 
radio industry, which owes much of its 
rapid development to the editorial and 
advertising columns of the newspaper. 


Von Hindenburg has had a vast amount 
of experience in undergoing bombardment. 
How will he stand up under cartooning? 
—J. R. W. in Milwaukee Journal. 


KANSAS DAILY IN NEW HOME 


Lawrence Journal World Occupies 
Modern Two-Story Plant 


The Lawrence (Kan.) Journal-World, 
successor of the first newspaper published 
in Kansas, has just been installed in its 
new modern two-story home, some 70 
years after the Herald of Freedom, the 
first newspaper in the then territory of 
Kansas, was published. 

‘Since the Herald of Freedom and the 
Kansas Tribune were founded in 1855, a 
total of 104 newspapers have been started, 
40 of them having gone into the now 
Journal-World. 

The new building is 50 by 117, with a 
front of white terra cotta. It is modern 
throughout, with shower baths, rest 
rooms and fire-proof vaults for records. 

W. C. Simons, editor and publisher, 
has been with the Journal-World for 33 
years. Captain J. W. Murray, editor, 
fees connected with the paper since 
1899. 


Boys Form News Agency 


The Boys Club Federation, in con- 
vention in New York this week, decided 
to form a news. service of their own 
modeled on the large press agencies. 
Lew Williams, director of the Toledo 
Newsboys’ Club was elected president of 
the news association. The New York 
World announced it would donate 
annually for 16 years a trophy in the 
form of a bronze plaque to the club which 
produces the best newspaper. John E. 
Mitchell, of the World staff, was one 
of the convention speakers. 


Some reasons why Ludlow users 
secure quality display composition with 


Unusual Speed 


N setting an ad the Ludlow Way, you simply 
follow the instructions on your layout and 
start setting the display lines in the sizes 

specified. As each line is set and spaced, insert 
the stick in the caster, press the lever, and in 
a few seconds the new slug line is delivered 
ready for immediate use. 


owTYPOGR 


The graduated display line above 

shows the wide range of Ludlow sizes, 6 to 60 point, 

all set in one line and cast on one slug in less than two minutes. 
No fuss nor fitting—every letter a different size, but instantly 
obtainable because all the matrices not in the line being set or 


cast are always in the cases. 


With the Ludlow you always have an abundance of 
bright, new material to work with. There is no worry, 
fuss or bother from time-wasting machine changes for 
securing the sizes needed, because the Ludlow Way is 
simplicity itself. There are no heavy magazines to shift, 
no hunting for sorts, and when the day’s run is off the 
press, there is no deferred distribution—you simply 


dump the whole form. 


Ask us for further facts about 
Ludlow Speed for the Newspaper 


Ludlow Typograph Company 


2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


San Francisco: 5 Third Street 


Boston: 261 Franklin Street 


New York: 63 Park Row 
Atlanta: 41 Marietta Street 


LUDLOW QUALITY COMPOSITION 
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Powers Rotary Film Camera. 


Essential to Every Newspaper Photo-Engraving Plant 


Does away with glass washing, coating with albumen, flowing of the plate with 
collodion, sensitizing in the silver bath, focusing, eliminates the use of glass 
entirely for negative making and makes unnecessary the coating with rubber and 
stripping collodion. 


Gives Sharp dense negatives. 
Greater Production. (10 now to 1 before) 
- Uniform exposures. 


Check up for yourself how much in dollars and cents all the above means to you. 


The film used comes in rolls of 3 sizes, 5 inches, 11 inches and 18 inches wide. 
In exposing you use only as much film as required for pictures (no waste) and 
after developing it strips from its paper base and on to glass flats without the 
necessity of adding rubber and collodion to the negative,—another tremendous 
saving of time and money. 


We also have other highly specialized machinery and apparatus to improve 
quality and increase production, and at the same time help the artisan in pro- 
ducing photo engraving. 
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Every Executive, Manag- 


ing Editor and Newspaper & - i ay 

Photo Engraving Superin- a ae wy eae ae x : 
tendent should see _ this Mas ee tees rad eae re 
Camera in operation. It ee ei? 

may be seen any time at the 

Plant of the Powers Re- POWERS | 

production Corporation, 9 ne ° 
205 West 39th Street, New ‘ 
ork Gite 205 West 39th St. New York City 


Phone: Penn 0600 


COME IN—YOU DO NOT HAVE TO WRITE FOR A DEMONSTRATION 
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FOR BODY AND CLASSIFIED 


Models 25 and 26 can shift instantly from one size to another. Corrections in either face can be set at any time without 
holding up regular production to make a change. As all magazines are interchangeable, the straight matter machines are 
available at all times to help out on heads or ads. 


St. Augustine Bonds 

Caldwell & Co. and Marx & Co. are 
offering $1,026,000 City of St. Augus- 
tine (Fla.) 5 per cent waterworks and 
bridge bonds, at prices to yield 4.50 
per cent. $415,000 waterworks bonds 
are due January 1, 1945, and $611,000 
bridge bonds are due January 1, 1955. 


2,200,000 Real Estate Bonds 
A selling group is being formed to 
distribute with S. W. Straus & Co. a 
$2,200,000 6 per cent first mortgage 
twelve-year sinking fund bond issue on 
a new mid-town commercial building. 


$500,000 Land Bank Bonds 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., William 
R. Compton Company and Harris, 
Forbes & Co. are offering today an 
(lowa) 


issue of $500,000 Burlington 


SUGGESTED MODEL 25 EQUIPMENT 


APARTMENTS FOR RENT 


THI 
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APARTMENTS FOR RENT 


Manhattan—Unfurnished 
LEXINGTON AYV., 1275.—2 and 3 rooms. 
All improvements; $65-$85. 
MADISON AV., 1261—Attractive apart- 
ment; southern exposure; 9 rooms, 3 
baths; 2 and 8 rooms; reasonable. Apply 
Supt. 
MORTON ST., 47 (Greenwich Village)—3 
rooms and bath; real kitchen; elevator; 
all improvements; between Christopher 
and Houston; elevated near Sheridan Sq. 
station. Columbus 0748. 
PARK AYV., 1024—1-2 room apartments; 
modern and select; rents reasonable. Ap- 
ply on premises. 


Long Island—Unfurnished 
ASTORIA—2 rooms $45. 3 rogms $55. 4 
rooms $57.50; new building. Washing- 
ton-First avs. 


EAST ELMHURST, om waterfront Flushing 

Bay—Seven rooms, ground floor, inclosed 
sun parlor, two open fireplaces; modern im- 
provements, bath, shower, laundry, garage; 
inspection invited. Havemeyer 0750-W or 
Murray Hill 4491. 


FOREST HILLS GARDENS, L. I. 

No. 8, 5 rooms and bath, sublet for 
balance of lease, $130. Apply Gardens 
Apt., by station, or Boulevard 6545. 
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Bronx—Unfurnished 

UNIVERSITY AV., 1532, 1 block north of 

Washington Bridge (Convent Court)— 
NEW BUILDING, all apartments have 
permanent light and view; 3, 4, 5, 6 rooms; 
$58 to $107.50; 6 rooms have extra lava- 
tory an ideal home for quiet and refined 
families. Supt. or Nehring Brothers, St. 
en for inspection. 
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Westchester—Unfurnished C Om 
CASSILIS CREST 

Up-to-date apartments of 3 and 4 large 
rooms, high location, overlooking West- 
chester hills, to be ready for occupancy 
May 1] 
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CENTER SEEN AS SEAT OF 
HEALING F OR ALL PEOPLE 


Dr. Fosdick Exhorts the Medical 
Drive Workers to Unify City 
Behind $1,975,000 Effort to 
Complete Fund for Center 


600 Enroll For Campaign 


Dean Sage Informs Carnegie 


set instantly. No waits, no delays. 


National Fight Begins On 
Racetrack Betting in U. S. 


WASHINGTON, April 30.—A 
concerted attack against racetrack 
betting in all parts of the.United 
States has been set in motion by 
church and reform bodies, Henry 
N. Pringle, acting superintendent 
of the International Reform Fed- 
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INCOME TAXES AS NEWS 


HE United States Supreme Court rules that in- 
dhe tax returns must be available to full pub- 

licity. Mr. Justice Sutherland’s opinion is not 
a thrilling exposition of the constitutional guarantee 
of free press, but it arrives at the point definitely 
enough. To have opposed this principle would have 
been a grave step away from a valuable feature of 
free government. The newspaper press Owes a debt 
of gratitude to the Scripps-Howard newspapers and 
Walter S. Dickey and Ralph Ellis for spirited defense 
of a right which must be conserved if our newspaper 
system is to stand. 

But the daily press is now divided on the question 
of publishing income tax returns, although legally 
available. Epitor & PuBLiSHER’s news pages this 
week show that a considerable number of editors and 
publishers have decided against lending their columns 
to this purpose, ascribing various grounds of objec- 
tion. On the other hand, there is a section of the 
press which, according to statements made to us by 
responsible editors, will publish income tax returns 
as news of importane, with varied conceptions as to 
limits to be put on such publication. A few publishers 
are awaiting developments before announcing their 
policy. 

It is the established right of any editor to make his 
own selection of interest for his columns and to guide 
his newspaper according to the dictates of his con- 
science. The newspaper that does print the returns 
is edited by one who believes that his readers have a 
right to know the contents of these public documents 
and it is his concept of duty to disregard possible 
unpleasant or even harmful consequences to individuals 
and serve the information interests of the larger num- 
ber. It is to be believed that any editor who decides 
to suppress income tax returns will do so conscien- 
tiously holding that greater good to the larger num- 
ber would not be served by publication, that such 
information is not fairly privileged, that the act would 
be an invasion of private rights and not intended to 
serve the welfare of the community. 

It is true that the country was led into the income 
tax system of collecting national funds in the belief 
that returns were to be held inviolate, thus to cause 
no possible personal embarrassment nor furnish infor- 
mation which might be used against the interest of an 
individual or an institution. But that was an irra- 
tional expectation, as it upset a democratic policy of 
government which sooner or later would have defense, 
certainly one which the newspaper fraternity could 
not lightly yield. The Supreme Court decision holds 
that it was all along the intention of Congress that 
full publicity should finally be given to these tax re- 
turns, after various suppression expedients were tried 
to ward off the evil day. 

Just where is the line to be drawn in printing news? 
The old problem is now presented in a new uniform. 
A newspaper does not think it fair to individuals to 
publish these business profits or annual personal in- 
comes, but does regularly publish news concerning in- 
dividuals and institutions which must embarrass or 
wound them much more deeply than would even a 
disgraceful showing on balance sheets or pay envel- 
opes. For instance, a newspaper might for conscience 
sake spare a man from the gossip of his neighbors 
concerning his finanical inability, yet tear out his vitals 
by publishing the disgrace of a loved one. A woman’s 
financial standing is held inviolate, but the same in- 
strument which protects her name in that respect 
would not suppress her moral downfall if public record 
were made of the fact. 

A newspaper which suppresses dishonest income tax 
returns might be strictly regarded as an accessory— 
that would be a humorous miscarriage of virtuous 
intention. How can a newspaper suppress income tax 
returns and consistently publish real estate or personal 
taxes as they come into the news? Indeed, is it con- 
sistent to publish any news which concerns the 
financial standing of any individual or corporation 
while suppressing income tax reports? 

Where, one asks, is the news line to be drawn? 
The line can only be drawn within the limits of 
individual editorial conscience. Being a human effort, 
it will be imperfect, but we believe it will in general 
be honest. Today editorial opinion may be conscious 
of material effects; tomorrow it may be more sensible 
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But let us, who are of the day, be sober, put- 
ting on the breastplate of faith and love; and 
for a helmet, the hope of salvation—1l. Thessa- 
lonians; V, 8. 


of spiritual effects. It will strive on and be it said 
our newspapers are a thousand times more just to 
individual rights than in the times of our fathers, 

Print the income tax returns if you believe the 
public good is served; don’t print them if you are 
opposed in principle! That is good editorship. lf 
you are mistaken in your judgment there are pre- 
scribed penalties. People who believe that your news- 
paper is neglecting to print the news, will probably 
find a paper to suit them, and people who regard such 
publicity as improper information will take offense 
and stop their subscriptions. 

Whether they are printed or not income tax re- 
turns are public documents, and we rejoice that the 
United States Supreme Court has definitely declared 
against an interpretation of law which would make a 
secret of a department of public business. 


The important public question concerning im- 
come taxes is not publicity, but wholesale 
evasion. 


FINISH THE JOB! 


HIE National Vigilance Committee of the Asso- 
T ciated Advertising Clubs of the World holds 
that at no time in the history of advertising 
have so few alleged cures, remedies, treatments and 
medications for tuberculosis, cancer or social diseases 
been exploited by means of the printed word as at 
the present time. ; 
The conscience of the American publishing world 
nearly 20 years ago began to revolt at quackery and 
barefaced exploitation of ignorance and fear. The 
clean-up is one of the finest achievements of adver- 
tising and of the press. 

“Finish the good job!” is now the cry of the ad- 
vertising vigilantes. They call upon organized ad- 
vertising and publishing interests to side-track the 
copy of those who prey upon disease victims, par- 
ticularly the bat-eared fiends who, by plays on words, 
sell ordinary cough and cold medications to victims 
of tuberculosis. 
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AN EXCELLENT PROSPECT 


HERE is no dearth of people to buy cheap and 
4 Pee merchandise and patiently endure 

the hardships and losses that go with it. A type 
of citizen, not uncommon, seems actually to enjoy 
such a possession as a ten-cent screw-driver.. Millions 
of women covet imitation furs which withstand but 
one rain-storm. The cheap screw-driver twists off 
like cheese when turned on a tight steel screw-head 
and the fur in a few weeks becomes a disgraceful 
object around a human neck, yet our friends step up 
for more of the same and glow when they announce 
at the supper table: “See that!—Ten cents—how can 
they make them for that?” 

This vast body of American citizens who shallowly 
judge values by price naturally must be catered to 
and there is no bitter quarrel here with those who 
trade on this popular lust for junk merchandise. How- 
ever, there is at least a minority of old-timers who 
still believe that there is no economy in gaily painted, 
brilliantly dyed, ornately fashioned, highly finished im- 
itations, which flash today and litter the rubbish pile 
tomorrow. There is, we believe, a really substantial 
minority to whom quality talk is valid selling argu- 
ment in advertising. They, too, are worthy of the 
caterer. 

In almost every city are still to be found quality 
merchants, old-fashioned gentlemen perhaps, who still 
regard tin as no substitute for steel, wool as possessing 
specific virtues, hard timber as valuable in its place 
and soft where it belongs. They do not seek to serve 
the heedless, thriftless throng, but rather the discrim- 
inating customer who expects to pay a fair price for ~ 
a good article. Such merchants frequently regard 
themselves more or less out of place in the modern 
rush, and therein lies a psychology which does not 
easily lend itself to advertising. But we firmly believe 
that the quality merchant who will brave the tide, 
proclaim his virtues, practise the advertisement of ex- 
cellent merchandise at rational prices, with as much 
enthusiasm as does Cheap John to sell his stuff, will 
find an interested audience and lively trade. Headlong 
America, “knowing the price of everything and the 
value of nothing,’ may pass him by, but the truly 
thrifty will seek him out and call him blessed. When 
a newspaper contracts with this prospect it has done 
something bigger and better than the mere sale of 
some space. 


W. ords which are unessential to meaning are 
weeds in the garden of literature. 


TRAFFIC JAM VIEWS 


OULD the retail merchants of your city wel- 

come a plan which, through newspaper ad- 

vertising, would end the Saturday trading jam, 
with its concomitant bad service, disruption of courtesy 
policies, poor change making, crush, disorder and 
customer dissatisfaction ? 

Robert V. Titus, advertising director of the Brook- 
lyn Eagle, raised the interesting point in the week- 
end advertising discussion in Eprror & PusLisHEr, 
recently. E 

Logic would certainly be on the side of the argument 
that not only would sensible merchants favor such a 
naturally beneficial change, but would be willing to 
pay handsomely to have it wrought. In business, dis- 
order and “traffic peak” are reflected in unnatural 
expense. Nearly every retail business carries heavy 
fixed costs unprofitably for several days of the week 
just to accommodate periodical bursts of business. 
And, as Mr. Titus pointed out, it is in the crush and 
jam of week-end trading that sound business policies 
and service fly to the winds. 

As E. F. Chase, of the Scripps-Howard newspapers, 
declares, the traffic jam problem is being solved by 
some newspapers, and might be solved by many more. 
There is a way out for every newspaper. 


A bright youth, Vale graduate, speaking five 
languages, with four years of interesting news- 
paper experience, says he worked for six weeks 
to find a job in New York and asks why? Be- 
cause he has developed no useful specialty which 
would command respect. Specialize! 


PERSONALS 


HILIP A. PAYNE, until recently 

managing editor of the New York 

Daily News, sailed for Europe May 27, 
on the Berengaria. 

William J. Conners, proprietor of the 
Buffalo Courier and Star, and Mrs. Con- 
ners, were passengers on the Berengaria, 
leaving New York May 27. 

Major Wynne Williams, advertisement 
manager of the London Times, ended his 

visit to the United States for the recent 

Houston convention of the A. A. C. W. 
‘when he sailed on the Berengaria, 
| May 27. 
_ John Cowles, associate publisher of the 
Des Moines Register and Tribune-News, 
»and Mrs. Cowles are parents of a daugh- 
i. born last week. 
| Edward E.- Bartlett, president of the 
Bartlett Orr Press, and director of Lino- 
type typography, sailed on the S. S. Ma- 
_ jestic recently for a stay of several weeks 
in Europe. 


Colonel Hierome L. Opie, senior pub- - 


lisher of the Staunton (Va.) Leader and 
News Leader, has been elected president 
of the Staunton Chamber of Commerce 
for the fifth consecutive year. 
| John H. Harrison, publisher of the 
‘Danville (111.) Commercial-N ews, and 
this mother, Mrs. Minta Harrison, have 
‘returned after a five and a half months’ 
tour of the globe. | 
__ Everett C. Johnson, publisher of the 
| Newark (Del.) Post, was one of the chief 
speakers last Saturday at the dedication 
of a memorial library at the University 
of Delaware, Newark. 
__ Earl Mullen, publisher of the Lakeland 
(Fla.) Evening Ledger will leave next 
week on a business trip to New York. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


FAARRY WATTS, business manager 
“~ of the Des Moines Register and Tri- 
bune-News, has left for a week’s visit in 
New York and other eastern points. 

_ Harold Harlow, assistant advertising 
manager of the Parsons (Kan.) Sun has 
tesigned to become advertising manager 
of the Carruthersville (Mo.) Democrat- 
Argus. 

_ Guy E. Yeldell of the School of Jour- 
aalism, University of Missouri, has joined 
the advertising department of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. 

Mrs. Rose M. Egley, late publisher of 
he Peshtigo (Wis.) Times, is now ad- 
yertising manager of the Moorhead 
(Minn.) District Herald. 

_ Clark Kisky of the classified advertis- 
ng department, of the Des Moines Regis- 
er and Tribune-News, has returned to 
vork following recovery from illness of 
everal weeks, 

Dewey Murphy, former advertising 
manager of the Fayetteville (N. C.) Ob- 
‘erver has joined the display advertising 
taff of the Lakeland (Fla.) Evening 
uedger. 

H. C. Harvey, formerly with the ad- 
‘ertising department of the Cedar Rapids 
Ta.) Gazette, has joined the advertising 
taff of the St. Joseph (Mo.) Gagette. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


{DWIN J. CLAPP, former editor of 
~ the New York American but more 
ped assigned to the Fort Worth Rec- 
rd, recently made an airplane trip from 
an Antonio to the Pacific coast to 
udy airway conditions. 

Lee Wood, former news editor of the 
leveland (O.) Press, has been named 
lanaging editor of the Oklahoma City 
Okla.) News, succeeding Reymond 
ields, resigned. 

‘Dave Schultz has resigned as assistant 
ere editor of the Houston Press. 


€ is succeeded by Paul Hochluli, from 
ice Institute. 

John Ottinger, telegraph editor of the 
§ Moines Tribune-News has returned 
his desk after a two weeks’ honey- 
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Louis J. Giffels, state editor of the 
Detroit News, is in St. Johns, Mich., 
recuperating from an operation. 

Albert J. Pyle of Wilmington (Del.) 
Every Evening, has been appointed a 
member of the faculty of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 


Cyril Arthur Player is travelling over 
Europe obtaining material for a series 
of articles for the Detroit News. 


Fred L. W. Bennett, commercial writer 
and correspondent of Salt Lake City has 
returned to his desk following a minor 
operation. 


R. G. Martin, city editor of the Car- 
rolton (Mo.) Republican Record, has re- 
signed. 

Ray F. Rohrer, associate editor of the 
Hagerstown (Md.) Evening Globe, for 
ten years, has resigned to go into busi- 
ness in Hagerstown. Lester McWilliams, 
of Middletown, N. Y., is now on the copy 
desk of the Globe. 


Lawrence Toepperwein has rejoined 
the art department of San Antonio Ex- 
press and Evening News, succeeding P. 
B. Willett. 


W. J. Peterson of the School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Missouri, has 
joined the editorial staff of the Fort 
Dodge (la.) Messenger & Chronicle. 


Harris Samonisky, of the Wilmington 
(Del.) Every Evening, staff was selected 
by Gov. Robert P. Robinson, to repre- 
sent Delaware at a fisheries conference in 
Washington last week. 


E. R. Appel, commercial editor of the 
Des Moines Register, has been trans- 
ferred to the rotogravure advertising de- 
partment of the Register. 


John Clair Minot, literary editor of 
the Boston (Mass.) Herald gave the 
closing address of the season at the Chel- 
sea Public Library, speaking on “What’s 
What Among the New Spring Books”. 


Harold G. Pyle, for five years editor 
of the Belton (Tex.) Journal, has joined 
the Brownswood (Tex.) News in a simi- 
lar capacity. 


Alexander R. Abrahams, sports edi- 
tor of the Wilmington (Del.) Sunday 
Star and member of the city council, 
has been renominated for his council 
post. 


George S. Brooks, of the editorial staff 
of the Rochester (N. Y.) Herald has 
been awarded first prize of $350 in the 
national Social Work Play Contest for 
his play “No Cause for Complaint”, 


C. D. Johnston, late city editor of the 
St. Paul Daily News, has joined the 
Minnesota state game and fish commis- 
sion, 


Joseph E. Hennessy, state capitol re- 
porter for the St. Paul Daily News, is ill 
in a local hospital. 


Nathan Ladinsky of the School of 
Journalism, University of Missouri, is 
now assistant to R. C. Wright, publisher 
of the Beggs (Okla.) Independent. 

Herbert Crockman, formerly with the 
art department, New York Evening 
Graphic, is now on the art staff of the 
New York New Warheit, Jewish lang- 
uage tabloid daily. Joseph Garvey, form- 
erly with the photographic staff of the 
Graphic, is now in charge of the picture 
double-truck of the New Warheit. 


George Murray, acting city editor of 
the Des Moines Register, and Mrs. Mur- 
ray are parents of a son born last week. 

William B. McCormick, a member of 
the Chicago Herald and Examiner staff, 
has been elected a jury commissioner of 
Cook county. 


John J. Leary, Jr., labor writer for the 
New York World, spoke before the med- 
ical staff of the (General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y., this week on 
“The Company Doctor as the Worker 
Sees Him.” 


Dwight Perrin, city editor of the New 
York Herald Tribune and Fred Edwards 
and Bob Peck, of the staff, have returned 
from a successful fishing trip in Quebec. 

Charlotte Ornstein, secretary to Dwight 
Perrin, city editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune, is sailing for Europe, 
June 27, with her husband, Walter H. 
Wolff. 


FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 


T° celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of 
his association with the Albert 
Frank & Co., advertising agency, John 
Henry Schwart- 
ing, and Mrs. 
Schwarting plan 
to sail July 7 to 
spend the summer 
months abroad. 
When thirteen 
years old Mr. 
Schwarting joined 
the Frank organi- 
zation. He had 
formerly been a 
newsboy, deliver- 
ing the old New 
York Daily News, 
Sunday Democrat 
and Sunday Mer- 
cury. His first 
job with the agency was as a messenger 
boy, and at the end of three years he was 
transferred to the checking department, 
which subsequently he took completely 
into his charge. He soon developed into 
a widely known financial advertising man. 
Although still active in the financial 
advertising field, Mr. Schwarting has re- 
linquished many of his duties in recent 
years to_others including his sons, John 
Henry Schwarting, Jr., a vice-president 
of Albert Frank & Co. and William 
Schwarting, a member of the staff of the 
firm, 


Joun H. ScHwartine 


Richard V. Oulahan, chief of the 
Washington bureau of the New Vork 
Times, and Mrs, Oulahan are parents of 
a daughter born this week. 

Whitney Bolton of the New York 
Flerald Tribune’s rewrite staff, is re- 
cuperating at his home in Spartansburg, 
S. C. from an operation for appendicitis. 

Thomas Steep, a New Vork Herald 
Tribune reporter, who spent a number of 
years in the Orient, has written a novel 
“Chinese Fantastics” which will appear 
this fall. 

Earl Berkeley, reporter, and J. McK. 
R. Rees, copy reader, have joined the 
staff of the New York American, 

Owen Flanders has resigned from the 
staff of the Springfield (Mass.) Repub- 
lican. 


HOLDING NEW POSTS 
HAROLD GROSS, from United Press 
staff correspondent, Houston, Texas, 
to copy desk, Houston Post Dispatch. 
H. Alan Volkmar, from city staff, 
Worcester (Mass.) Telegram, to staff, 
Springfield (Mass.) Union. 
Hal Winsborough, of the School of 
Journalism of the University of Missouri, 
to staff, Marshall (Tex.) News. 


Save Money on Engraving 


eee prices aren’t the only feature of the extraordinary service offered 

to our clients by the engraving department of the Central Press 
Association. They are certain of quick service; cuts executed by special- 
ists in newspaper engraving, and the best of art work at no extra charge. 


The work is done by the same men who make the cuts for our illus- 
trated daily news and feature service, 


quality is assured. 
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Miss Genevieve Lampson, from society 
editor, Parsons (Kan.) Sun, to society 
editor, Bismark (S. D.) Tribune. 

Jack Bladine, from Waterloo, (lowa) 
Courier, to Cedar Falls, (la.) Times- 
Tribune. 

Marion Gondeck, from staff, Chicago 
Evening American, to staff, Chicago 
Herald and Examiner. 

Theodore Todd, from staff, Chicago 
Herald and Examiner, to staff, Chicago 
Evening American. 


WITH THE SPECIALS 


OBERT A. WRIGHT, for the past 

two years connected with the adver- 
tising department of the New York 
World, has joined the staff of the New 
York office of Wm. J. Morton Company, 
special newspaper representatives. 


Kimball-Mogenson Company, publish- 
ers’ representatives, have been appointed 
to represent the Albany (Ore.) Demo- 
crat-Herald and the Salem (Ore.) Capital 
Journal. 

Payne, Burns & Smith, New York, and 
the G. Logan Payne Company, Chicago, 
have been appointed to represent the Ni- 
agara Falls (N. Y.) Gazette. 


MARRIED 


BENJAMIN E. DARBY, 77, publisher 

of the Owatonna (Minn.) Daily 
People’s Press, to Mrs Elizabeth Grace 
Goodman, 63, on May 18 


Marshall McNeil, telegraph editor, 
Houston Press, to Blanche Venable, so- 
ciety editor, Beawmont Enterprise and 
Journal. 


Harold Harlow, assistant advertising 
manager of the Parsons (Kan.) Daily 
Sun, to Miss Flora Berry, bookkeeper, 
of the Sun, May 25, at St. Paul, Kan. 

Harry L. Kuck, a member of the San 
Diego (Cal.) Tribune editorial staff, to 
Miss Ann Murray of Victoria, B. C., re- 
cently at Santa Ana, Cal. 


CHANGES. OF OWNERSHIP 


jfcreey ABEL HENRY, 70, has sold the 

Janesville (Minn.) Argus to eB. 
Sweeney of Waseca, Minn., and has re- 
tired after 47 years in newspaper work. 

J. A. Knight has sold the Madisonville 
(Tex.) Meteor to W. L. Turner. 

Newton (Kan.) Journal, owned by Mr. 
and Mrs. R. E. Nye, has been sold to 
Mack Cretcher, former owner of the 
Sedgwick Pantagraph, 

Thomas N. Brown, Colfax, Wash., has 
purchased the Jefferson (la.) Herald 
from R. O. Satter, editor, and Tom Vis 
White, manager. 

Firth Dodd, and Mrs. Dodd have pur- 
chased the White Cloud (Kan.) Globe 
from Willial Scharzell. 

Delphos (Kan.) Republican, published 
by North Worrel, has been sold to Walt 
Neibarger, Valley Falls, Kan. 


used by 500 newspapers, and 


The Akron Beacon-Journal, Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Record, Poughkeepsie 
(N. Y.) Courier, Marion (O.) Star, Decatur (Ill.) Herald, Reno 
(Ney.) Journal, New York (N. Y.) Evening Bulletin, Albany (N. i) 
Telegram, Paducah (Ky.) Sun, Lexington (Ky.) Herald, Cleveland 
Times, Bremerton (Wash.) News-Searchlight are some of the news- 
papers for which we do engraving. 


Che Central Press Association 


V..V. McNitr 
President. 


Central Press Bldg. 
Cleveland, O. 


H. A. McNirr 
General Manager. 


P. S.—Don’t forget we produce the world’s best picture page. 
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_J. H. Mason, attorney of Columbus, 
Kan., has purchased the Baxter Springs 
Citizen from Mack Stanton. 


ON THE MECHANICAL SIDE 


RANK HARRISON, composing room 

foreman of the Des Moines Register, 
is recovering following a recent operation. 
Frank Murph y is in charge of the com- 
posing room in the absence of Mr. Har- 
rison. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES 


EK D. FIELD has been appointed Asso- 
° ciated Press correspondent at 
Montgomery, Ala. replacing Turner 
Jordan, transferred to an editorial posi- 


tion in the Birmingham bureau. 

John C. Hardy, recently transferred 
from the Associated Press, Newark, N. 
J., bureau to an editorial position in the 
New York office, has resigned from A. P. 
service. 

E. L. Powell, Associated Press corre- 
spondent in Manila, owing to illness, has 
applied for a transfer back to the United 
States. 

G. W. McVey, of the United Press bu- 
reau, Kansas City, is now bureau man- 
ager at Houston. 

Chester R. Hope, editor and manager 
of Universal Service, recently returned 
to New York after a trip to the Middle 
West and South. 

(G. Cornwall Spencer has resigned from 
the re-write staff of the City News 
Bureau of Chicago to join the South 
Town Economist of Chicago. 

Wiley Smith of the Chicago bureau of 
Universal Service is substituting for 
Clyde West, news editor of Universal 
Service at New York, while the latter is 
on vacation. 


WITH THE ADVERTISERS 


HARRISON COOPER has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the 
Vorclone Company, Milwaukee. This 
company makes air dryers for laundry 
use. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 


HAVANA (CUBA) POST, 16-page 
Good Roads and Construction edi- 
tion, May 19. 

Trenton Times, 16-page Spring Real 
Estate Section, May 24. 

St. Paul Sunday Pioneer Press, a 
“Ford Section” of 12 pages, May 17. 

Duluth (Minn.) Herald, special Hotel 
Duluth edition, May 21. 

Stamford (Conn.) Advocate, 68-page 
Better Homes edition, ‘May 20. 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 


INDSOR (ONT.) BORDER 
CITIES STAR has purchased a 
16-page Duplex Tubular press. 

Pottsville (Pa.) Republican recently 
purchased two Duplex Tubular presses. 

Ewing Herbert, editor and publisher of 
the Hiawatha (Kan.) World, has pur- 
chased a lot and is planning to erect 
a new plant. 

Elk City (Okla.) News Democrat, re- 
cently purchased by J. B. Miller, will 
purchase a new press and enlarge its 
plant generally. 

Dayton (Fla.) Daily News, has pur- 
chased a 16-page Tubular press from the 
Duplex Printing Press Company. 


SCHOOLS 


O better equip graduates who plan 

to enter the country newspaper field, 
the School of Journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Washington has installed the 
latest. model linotype. The course is 
elective as part of the laboratory work 
for seniors. Instruction is in charge 
of Prof. Fred W. Kennedy. 


Approximately 30 feature stories have 
been turned in by University of Texas 
students of journalism, 17 for entrance 
into the annual feature story contest con- 
ducted by the Houston Chronicle, accord- 
ing to Lloyd Gregory, instructor in 


Editor 


—— | 
ASSOCIATION CHIEFS | 


DGAR C. NELSON, editor and pub- 

lisher of the Boonville (Mo.) Ad- 
vertiser, and president of the Central 
Missouri Press 
Association, has 
been engaged in 
rural newspaper 
work 17. years, 
and, he says, he 
has found it “very 
satisfying.” 

He started to 
learn the  busi- 
ness in the office 
of the Bunceton 


(Mo.) Eagle, 
owned by his 
brothers, L. O. 


und W. L. Nelson. 
Later he acquired 
the business. 

“Although we were located in a tow. 
of less than 1,000, we had a paid-in- 
advance circulation of more than 3,000,” 
he told Eprror & PuBLisHER. “This was 
made possible by intense cultivation of 
the local field. 

“Cooper county is a farming center, 
and we catered to the farmer, being the 
first country newspaper in Missouri to 
establish and maintain a farm and stock 
page.” 

About two years ago, Mr. Nelson sold 
the Eagle and purchased the Advertiser. 

‘Despite the fact I found myself in a 
town five times as large as Bunceton, I 
have demonstrated that the same methods 
—serving rural readers faithfully, will 
bring results,” he said. 

Mr. Nelson described this 
service’ as follows: 

“A splendid corps of county corre- 
spondents, everyone considered an associ- 
ate editor and all paid on a space basis; 
local features, illustrated with good half- 
tones; farm and stock news from every 
corner of the county; court news and 
general news carefully gathered and con- 
scientiously edited and published. 

“Such service,” he concluded, “has 
made it possible for me to produce a 
weekly paper that goes into three-fourths 
of the homes of the county.” 


Epcar C, NELSON 


journalism at the University of Texas. 
Prizes of $50, $35 and $15 are offered 
for the three best stories by M. E. Foster, 
publisher of the Chronicle. Winners will 
be announced in June. 

A comprehensive professional degree 
course in journalism will be offered at 
Boston University at the School of Busi- 
ness Administration. Professor Harry 
Center, former Boston newspaper man 
and member of the college faculty since 
1914 will head the new department. 

“News Writing for High Schools,” a 
text written by L. A. Borah, instructor 
in the School of Journalism at the ‘Uni- 
versity of Washington, has just come 


from the press of Allyn and Bacon, Bos-. 


publishers. 

Journalism students of Ohio Uni- 
versity, Athens, took complete charge of 
the 28-page Sunday edition of the Athens 
Messenger, May 24. 

“Truth As It Relates to Newspapers,” 
was the subject of a recent address by 
Anthony J. Philpott, art editor of the 
Boston Globe, before the class in news 
reporting of the Boston University 
journalism course. 


ton 


ASSOCIATIONS 


LABAMA PRESS ASSOCIA- 

TION’S program committee met 
in Birmingham, May 16, to prepare the 
program for the annual convention of the 
association in Baidwin’ County, June 18- 
23. The convention will be opened in 
Bay Mihette where the first session will 
be held. The second session will be held 
in Foley, the third at Peterson’s Point 
on the bay where a fish fry will be the 
entertainment feature. The fourth ses- 
sion will be held at a point touching 
Baldwin County on the Gulf of Mexico, 
and the last meeting on Monday will be 
held at Fairhope. 
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New York Business Publishers’ 
Association will have Roger Allen and 
Ed Mehren as speakers, June 4, on the 
subject “How Should The Advertiser 
Measure The Value of a Business 
Paper.” 

Maine Daily Newspaper Association, 
made up of members of the Associated 
Press, recently elected Frank B. Nichols 
of the Bath Times, president; William 
Dow, Portland Evening Express, secre- 
tary; Walter Reed, Bangor News, 
treasurer. Mr. Dow was chosen as the 
State member of the Eastern division 
advisory board of the Associated Press. 


New York Newspaper Women’s 
Club will hold a spring supper dance 
June 15, on the Waldorf-Astoria roof, 
New York. Josephine Robb Ober is 
chairman.of the dance committee. Also 
on the committee are Theodore Bean, 
Martha Coman, Emma Bugbee, Prudence 
Penny, Jane Dixon, Hannah Mitchell, 
Debora Corle, and Charlotte McLevedge. 

Eastern Industrial Advertisers and 
the Technical Publicity Association will 
hold a joint meeting June 3, at Bethle- 
hem, Pa., including a trip through the 
plant of the Bethlehem Steel Company. 
W. A. Wolf is president of the T. P. 
A., and 'W. S. Hays of the E. I. A. 

University of Minnesota Advertising 
Club, recently organized and affiliated 
with the Associated Advertising ‘Clubs 


THE HIGHEST STANDARD 


“faithful _ 


of the World, held its first meeting May 
19, with 75 present. Martin L. Pierce 
director of research, the Hoover Com- 
pany, Canton, O., was principal speaker 
John P. Paulson is club president. 


Dallas (Tex.) Better Business Bu 
reau held its annual “Truth Feast” ir 
Dallas, May 19. Speakers were William 
P. Green and Edward L. Green, both 
representatives of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World. 


Kansas Democratic Editorial Asso. 
ciation will hold its annual conventior 
in Wichita, Dec. 28. R. E. Nye of New- 
ton is president. 


Second District Kansas Editoria| 
Association, meeting at Pleasanton 
Kan., recently, elected Carl White, man- 
aging editor of the Kansas City Kansan 
president. 


Advertising Club of San Diego, Cal. 
has elected officers as follows: president 
Thomas H. Shore, of T. H. Shore 8 
Staff, advertising agency; vice-president 
Anton J. Hansen, of the Plaza Press 
directors, J. D. Smith, Richard Smith 
Ben J. Little, Edwin Reed, Winfelc 
Barkley, 'W. F. Hamman, Clyde F 
Holmes, Ray Neptune. 

Eighth District Kansas Editoria 
Association meeting at Halstead, Kan. 
recently, elected J. M. Satterwaite, edito: 
of the Douglass Tribune, president; Ec 


“Wilke’s” 


Type 


Metal 


Insurance Plan 


Gives you complete coverage 
against the deterioration of your 
Linotype and Stereotype Metals. 


How Do We Give You 
This Protection? 


Write us and secure full details of 


this Money-Saving Policy. 
a line will do it. 


Just 
Write it today! 


METALS REFINING COMPANY - 
HAMMOND, INDIANA 
Warehouses In All Principal Cities 


vis of Whitewater, vice-president; and 
Lela White of Clearwater, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Arkansas Press Association, meeting 
at El Dorado, Ark., May 14-15, elected 
Erwin Funk, editor ‘of the Rogers 
_ Democrat, president. Clio Harper of 
the Litile Rock Pulaskian, was re-elected 
' corresponding secretary. 

Interstate Circulation Managers 
_ Association will hold its fall meeting 
at Wilmington, Del., Sept. 15. C.. T. 
Buck of the Lancaster (Pa.) New Era 
is president. 


Buffalo League of Advertising 
Women has elected these officers: 
president, Ruth Sully; vice-president, 


rahan; treasurer, Henrietta Kowantel; 
recording secretary, Marie Anderson. 

Greater Buffalo Advertising Club 
will conduct a cruise to Montreal and 
return June 11 to 14, chartering a special 
steamer for the use of 250 of its mem- 
bers. 

Oklahoma State Press Association, 

_ Group Two, will meet in Medford, Okla., 
| June 12, C. E. Herschberger of Medford, 
| president, has announced. 
| Illinois Woman’s Press Association 
recently celebrated its fortieth anniver- 
sary with a dinner and annual meeting 
at the Chicago Woman’s Club. Clara 
Ingram Judson, president, presided. 


i 
[ Helen Taylor; secretary, Ursula Han- 
{ 
{ 
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FLASHES 


m (he musical saw, says an ad, is 
assuming a prominent place among jazz 
| instruments. The saw is_ especially 
effective if drawn from left to right 
| across a ukulele—Detroit News. 


| Truth is stranger than fiction—and 
| also more decent—Minneapolis Journal. 


~ Can’t Yale publish something which 
| will offend the police? It is letting 
Harvard get all the first-page advertis- 
| ing.—Chicago Evening Post. 

ay 


_ A woman’s club. leader justifies men 
} in seeking divorce from “delicatessen 
| wives.” Wives of this type need not 
| be surprised if the wurst overtakes them. 
—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


_ Investigations of the effects of ethyl 
gas are better than autopsies—New York 
Evening World. 


| The world is growing better and al- 

| ready at least three American editors 

have conceded that possibly Germany had 
a right to elect whom she pleased.—Ohio 
State Journal. 

Next to seeing a ukulele fed to a buzz- 
Saw, the sight we most long for is a 

saxophone dropped in front of a steam- 

_Toller—Kansas City Star. 

rt ae 
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1 ————. 
| None of the men who would make 
Perfect husbands ‘are married.—Lahe 
County (Ind.) Times. 

i eee =i, 
Success (American style) : Coming 
‘to work in a pair of golf pants—De- 
| troit News. 


i) Admiral Fiske says that: women are 
te cause of war. Perhaps that is 
putting it too strong, but at any rate 
they are.the cause of many engagements. 


—Cleveland Times. 


A man will risk his life to get across 
| street when the traffic is against him 
_then stop on the other side to light 
cigar.— Westport Standard. 


With the coming of next fall it will 
been demonstrated to us again that 
dy ever got up a scarecrow for a 
—Detroit News. 
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SHAVER ON STAND IN 
VAN PATTEN SUIT 


Attorney Seeks to Learn 
Instructions on Plcaing of News- 
paper Advertising During Davis’ 
Presidential Campaign 


Agency’s 


Efforts to find out what were the in- 
structions regarding the placing of news- 
paper advertising during the Democratic 
Presidential compaign are being made in 
New York. 


Max A. Geller, attorney for the Van 
Patten Company, New York advertising 
agency, has obtained an order to exam- 
ine Chairman Clem Shaver, members of 
the Democratic National Committee, and 
James W. Gerard, treasurer for this 
purpose. 

The examinations are before trial in 
the Supreme Court in the litigation be- 
tween the national commitee and Van 
Patten Inc. Van Patten Inc., is suing 
the committee for $80,000 and is in turn 
being sued for an accounting. 

Mr. Shaver, committee chairman, 
was a witness this week and was ques- 
tioned by Mr. Geller, attorney for Van 
Patten. 

The witness said he gave Jesse H. 
Jones of Texas authority over Publicity 
Director Woolley early in October and 
that the expenditures then tapered off. 
He thought the reason for putting Mr. 
Jones in control was that the latter 
had some ideas about an extensive news- 
paper advertising campaign and Mr. 
Shaver wanted to have him carry them 
out. 

“Don’t you know that it was a joke 
to spend only $50,000 on newspaper ad- 
vertising ?” asked Mr. Geller. 

“TI am not a newspaper man and know 
nothing about it,” replied Mr. Shaver. 
The witness said he believed that only 
$70,000 had been spent in newspaper ad- 
vertising for Cox in 1920, 

“Didn't you know that Mr. Jones was 
supposed to be a McAdoo man?” asked 
the attorney. 

“I don’t know about that,” replied Mr. 
Shaver. “He may have been for Mc- 
Adoo before the campaign, but that was 
all over and there was no. doubt about 
his loyalty.” 


Portland Ad Club Elects McMicken 


A. C. McMicken, sales manager of the 
Portland Electric Power Company, was 
elected president of the Advertising Club 
of Portland, Ore., at the annual election 
this week. There was no opposition. 
Mr. McMicken succeeds Paul T. Shaw. 
W. B. Ryan was made first vice-presi- 
dent, and William P. Merry, second 
viee-president:' A. 1, Steele was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 


Issues 120-Page Promotion Book 


“First Market of the Prosperous 
South,” a book of 120 pages printed 
two colors has just been issued by the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune to tell ad- 
vertisers the sales potentialities of the 
city. Statistical tables, maps and graphs 
are used plentifully to back up the printed 
message. The book stresses the value 
of newspaper advertising. 


Iowa Daily Changes Hands 


L. R. Scott, owner and publisher of the 
Mystic (Ia.) Telegram, weekly, has pur- 
chased the interests of Glenn Reed and ik 
Roy Wright in the Centerville (Ta.) 
Southern Iowa American, and assumed 
management of that daily. Capital stock 
of the Southern Iowa American has been 
increased from $25,000 to $50,000 by the 
stockholders. 


Newsprint Firm Offers Bonds 


Price Brothers & Co., important Can- 
adian newsprint firm, through Harris, 
Forbes & .Co., this week offered $5,000,000 
in first mortgage, 20 year sinking fund 
gold bonds at six per cent, due 1943, at 


101 and interest to yield about 5.90 per 
cent. 
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Che Cimvs 


THE GREATEST POWER 
IN MODERN ADVERTISING 


BSS nearly a century and a half The Times has 
been the outstanding national newspaper of 
Great Britain. Its great history, combined with an 
enterprising modern outlook; the authority with 
which it speaks, and the superb quality of its print- 
ing and production, maintain it in an unassailable 
position as the leader of the British Press. 


And as it is the greatest force in journalism, so it 
is the greatest power in advertising. It is the one 
indispensable medium for all announcements 
intended for the wealthy official, professional and 
business classes. 


Fach day’s issue speaks for itself. Both the 
volume and the character of the advertising car- 
ried by The Times prove how indispensable it is to 
the advertiser seeking an entrance to the British 
market. 


Advertising men who visited England last year 
were able to test these facts on the spot. But The 
Times is at any time happy to supply further infor- 
mation. If you desire to know more of Britain’s 
greatest advertising medium, get in touch with 


Che Cimes. 


PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE 
LONDON E. C. 4, ENGLAND 


DURING 
ees 


When in 
ENGLAND 


read 


THE TIMES 


The Times carried a 
greater volume of 
advertising than any 
other newspaper 
published in Great 
Britain. 
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W. J. Enright 


(omic strips are being put to a new 
use by W. J. Enright, artist, who 
is now drawing a fairy-tale strip called 
“Once Upon a Time” for the McClure 
Newspaper Syndicate, New York. 

He believes fairy tales and folk lore 
of the old countries are a rich and un- 
touched mine of picture strip material. 
He is making daily picture stories from 
the works of Anderson, Grimm, A%sop, 
the Arabian Nights, and the less-known 
folk tales of Ireland, Germany, and the 
Scandinavian countries. 

Mr. Enright is a native of Chicago 
and started newspaper work on the 
Chicago Daily News, as office boy in the 
art department. When he left Chicago 
he came to the old New York Globe. 


WHAT’S WHAT IN THE FEATURE FIELD 


Fairy-Tales and Folklore in Comic Strip Form—Bird Songs for Newspaper 
Reproduction—John Held Jr. in Morocco 
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Then he was staff cartoonist of Harper's 
Weekly and for a time cartoonist on 
the New York World. During the war 
he saw ten months active service in 
France as aviator. 


A new feature entitled “Little People 
of the Air” is being offered by the 
Giblin Feature Service, Utica, N. Y. 
The feature shows a picture of the bird, 
with descriptive text, and reproduction 
in note form of the song. Isabelle 
Stewart May writes the text, and the 
songs are reproduced by F. Schuyler 
Mathews, author of several nature books. 


John Held Jr. creator” of 40)I 
Margy!”, recovering from injuries re- 
ceived in an accident, is now in Morocco, 
from where he notified the United Fea- 
tures Syndicate this week he expects to 
return to this country the latter part of 
June. 


Donald Freeman, one of the editors 
of Continental Service, New York, re- 
turned from a trip abroad last Saturday 
on the Berengaria. Mr. Freeman spent 
the last year in Europe organizing 
bureaus for his service. He announced 
he has obtained articles from several 
Continental authors for syndication in 
this country. Among those visited by 
Mr. Freeman were F. Molnar, play- 
wright, Arthur Schnitzler, Ernest Vajda, 
Max Reinhardt, and Hugo von Hoff- 
mansthal. 


The McClure Newspaper Syndicate has 
obtained newspaper rights to “The Sons 
of the Sheik” by E. M. Hull. It will be 
released for daily instalments. 


Norman C. McLoud is creator of 
“Curious Cross Words,” a new puzzle 
feature being handled in daily install- 
ments to run 10 weeks by the Inter- 
national Syndicate, Baltimore. 


Alma and Paul Ellerbe whose stories 
are handled by the McClure Newspaper 


ADVERTISING AGENCY AFFAIRS 


Boice Named Dyer Company’s Vice-President—M. V. Wieland Leaves 
Chicago Daily to Join Mitchell Faust Agency—Stumberg 
to Chambers’ New York Office 


HUGH KENDALL BOICE, formerly 

president of the Critchfield Agency, 
and for the past several years with the 
George L. Dyer Company, has been 
elected vice-president of the Dyer Com- 
pany to succeed W. C. Cook, who has 
been made vice-president and general 
manager of the American Thermos Bot- 
tle Company. 


M. V. Wieland, who has for a number 
of years past been manager of national 
advertising of the Chicago Herald and 
Examiner, has become associated with 
Mitchell-Faust Advertising Company, 
Chicago. Mr. Wieland, in co-operation 
with John A. Dickson, now secretary of 
the 'Mitchell-Faust Advertising Company, 
developed the merchandising department 
of the Herald and Examiner. 


John H. Stumberg, who had been con- 
nected with the production department in 
the New Orleans office of the Chambers 
Agency, Inc., has been transferred to the 
agency’s New York office, becoming its 
business manager. 


Edwin D. Maibraun has joined the 
New York office of the Bellamy-Neff 
Company, of Chicago and New York. 


D. J. Crimmins, for the past four years 
with the New York agency of Harry C. 
Michaels Company, has resigned to join 
the contract department of the Newell- 
Emmett Company, Inc., advertising 
agency, New York. 


H. E. Stedman has joined the Hartwig 
Advertising Company, Inc., Wainwright 
Building, St. Louis, as art director. 


The Wildman Advertising Agency, 
New York, has been appointed to direct 
the account of the American Rayon 
Products Corporation, and the N. P. 
& J. Trabulsi Company, scarf manufac- 
turers. 


UBLISHERS are ssav- 

ing thousands of dollars 
annually by eliminating costly 
duplication, assuring an even 
flow of copy into the compos- 
ing room and reducing tolls by 
utilizing the 


100% non-duplicating leased 


wire dispatches of 


The Consolidated Press 
Association 


Executive Offices, Evening Star 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Syndicate, have left New York on a 
automobile trip to Denver. 


Hugh Brennan, president of the 
Brennan-Eley Company, Chicago, has an- 
nounced that the firm will shortly change 
its name to the Brennan-Phelps Com- 
pany. A. R. Eley has not been identified 
with the concern for some time. H. E. 
Phelps is one of the present owners and 
officers of the company. 


M. B. Hart has joined the Charles H. 
Fuller Company as general manager and 
treasurer. 


Donald Lawder has joined the copy 
staff of Charles Daniel Frey, Chicago. 
He was formerly with Erwin, Wasey & 
Co., and for the last three months has 
been western manager for Harper's 
Bazar. 

Patrick Henry, who resigned as vice- 
president, director of the McCutcheon- 
Gerson Service is now associated with 
John F, Delaney, Chicago. 


Lloyd W. Young, recently with the ad- 
vertising staff of the W. E. Long Com- 
pany, Chicago, has joined the Chicago 
office of the William H. Rankin Com- 
pany. 


Norman W. Gregg has-returned to the 
staff of the McCutcheon-Gerson Service, 
Chicago. For the past two years he has 
been with Vanderhoof & Co., Chicago. 


A. R. Duval has joined the staff of 
A. A. Gray & Co., Chicago. He was 
formerly with the copy staff of Lord & 
Thomas. 


BRAZIL LIFTS A. P. BAN 


Member Publisher Released from Jai 
and Service Resumed This Week | 


Foreign Minister Pacheco of Brazil o1 
May 23, cancelled the order prohibitiny 
the Associated Press from transmittin 
news to and from Brazil. Complete ser 
vice was resumed by the A. P. May 25. 

Censorship had been in force agains 
the A. P. since August, 1924, when Ed 
mundo Bittencourt, publisher of th 
Coureio de Manha of Rio de Janeiro, | 
member newspaper, was thrown into jai 
for political reasons. 

When the Brazilian government lifte 
the ban against other American new 
agencies, that against the A. P. was keg 
in force, because the press associatio 
refused to sever connections with i 
member Bittencourt. Bittencourt we 
released from jail and resumed publica 
tion of his newspaper this week. 

Douglas O. Naylor is the A. P. repre 
sentative in Brazil. American represer 
tatives were all muzzled there last Augu: 
during the brief Brazilian revolution. 


Canadian Paper Aids Miners 


The Woodstock (N. B.) Press recent 
conducted a relief campaign to aid star 
ing strikers in the coal mining centers « 
Eastern Canada, and as a result shippe 
two carloads of potatoes to the stril 
zone. The paper obtained free transpo: 
tation from the Canadian National Rai 
ways. The drive was conducted by J. | 
Hartley, editor, J. P. Malaney, busine 
manager and George Mitchell, managir 
director. 


FLORIDA 


AND 


OPPORTUNITY 


FLORIDA today offers many opportunities in 
lines of endeavor not yet overcrowded. One of 
these is the publishing-printing field. The great 
amount of development under way, and the rapid 


influx of new population, 


is creating a publication 


and printing facility need in Florida that spells 
a splendid business opportunity for those qualified 


to fill it. 


A well established publishing company in Florida 
wishes to take advantage of this opportunity by 
erecting a well equipped printing plant and by 
expanding its present publishing organization. 
This will require more capital and additions to 


the organization personnel. 


This concern would 


like to get in touch with one or more men with 
experience in any department of the publishing- 
printing business to assist in their plans for 
expansion with capital and services. : 


An inquiry will bring further particulars. 


Write Box A-533, 
c/o Editor & Publisher 
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FACTS NOT FANCIES 


GOVERN ADVERTISING PLACEMENTS 
HERE ARE SOME FACTS! 


New England’s Population - - - - =. . . 7,400,909 
New England’s Urban Population - = =) = «= 5,865,073 
New England’s Rural Population sokesie aieative 1,535,836 
New England’s Dwellings a: ee ae 1,225,964 
New England’s Families - - - - - - = . 1,703,812 
New England’s Wealth - - - - . . $24,407,466,000 
New England’s per cent of National Wealth - - - - 7.62 
New England’s per capita Wealth - - - - . . $3,306 
New England’s Population per motor vehicle- - - - 7.45 
New England’s Motor Vehicles per 1000 persons ae 129 
New England’s Registration Motor Vehicles - - - 1,003,023 
New England’s Amount of Personal Incomes - $2,393,716,000 
New England’s per cent of Population Filing Returns- - 8.75 
New England’s per capitaIncome Tax - - - - ~- $11.50 
New England’s Building & Loan Assn. Membership - 406,042 
New England’s Building & Loan Assn. Assets - $262,466,578 
New England’s Manufacturing Establishments - - - 25,528 
New England’s Persons Engaged in Manufacturing - 1,535,033 
New England’s Invested Capital in Manufacturing $5,758,137,000 
New England’s Value Manufactured Products $7,183,070,000 


Here is a territory where people spend millions every day, both for necessities and 
luxuries. The National Advertiser who will use these daily newspapers will secure 
his share of the expenditure. 


SUCCEED WITH THESE NEWSPAPERS 
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CROSS. WORD PUZZLES “STILLE- POPULAR® sooner 
WITH COAST ADVERTISERS 


Many Firms Using Them With Success in Extra Space to Boost 


Sales—Cartoons Adding Variety to 


\ 


Regular Copy 


By HAROLD J. ASHE 


MONG advertisers on the Pacific 
Coast the cross-word puzzle is still 
being used in the exploitation of their 
merchandise, and the results, judging 
from those cases that have come under 
my observation are little short of miracu- 
lous. That sounds like a rather strong 
statement, but let me elaborate. 

Take the case of the Beacon Drug 
Company of San Pedro. The manager 
of the store, Mr. Killian, wished to reach 
the new people who had migrated to the 
town, a real problem here on the Coast, 
and he also wanted to ascertain the pull- 
ing power of the San Pedro Pilot. 

Mr. Killian was not content with the 
ordinary employment of the cross-word 
puzzle idea in his advertising, but devised 
a real puzzle that pertained to his par- 
ticular drug store, the trade-marked lines 
of drugs that he carries and to drugs in 
general. This puzzle then was given a 
quarter-page display in the one paper and, 
without the aid of window hookups, or 
handbills, drew answers from 150 people. 
Many of these people who entered the 
contest, Mr. Killian states, were not cus- 
tomers of the store prior to the contest, 
but are now patronizing him regularly. 
Much word of mouth publicity was re- 
ceived, which has helped to make Beacon 
synonymous with drug store. 

The entire cost of conducting the con- 
test was what the advertising cost plus 
the wholesale cost of a toilet set, a box 
of stationery, and a box of candy. Now 
the Owl Drug Stores, one of the biggest 
chains on the Coast, are inaugurating 
similar contests, as the Beacon is con- 
ducting a second contest, which is meet- 
ing with even more response than the 
first. 

Then there’s Loyne’s Garage at Long 
Beach, Cal., which also conducted a cross- 
word puzzle contest adapted to the par- 
ticular line of auto accessories it carries 
and including several difficult auto terms. 
The new twist to this contest was that 
after the puzzle was correctly solved the 
contestant must then write a letter of not 
more than 300 words in which the words 
used in the puzzle were incorporated in 
the letter. 

“Why do you think Clark’s Dollar 
Store Offers the Biggest Values on 
Earth?” was the question put to citizens 
of Long Beach, in a letter-writing con- 
test that met with wide response and in- 
cidentally involved the use of much addi- 
tional advertising space. Besides a large 
advertisement announcing the contest, 
separate from the usual store copy, a six- 
inch double column ad in which the win- 
ning letters are printed is being run. 

When the Hugh A. Marti Company, 
large women’s wear store, decided to 
eliminate the use of comparative prices 
in their advertising, they let the high 
school pupils of the city in on it by way 
of an essay writing contest on: “Why 
the Elimination of Comparative Prices 
Makes a Store’s Advertising More Effec- 
tive.” This store, too, printed the winning 
essays from time to time in space separate 
from the other store advertising. 

Judging from a glance at the ads in 
most any issue of the Santa Ana Register 
there’s some mighty active advertising 
man playing up to the city’s fondness for 
cartoons. While the cartoons and cari- 
catures all bear a family likeness, they’re 
all good. The Fourth Street Market, 
owned by Arnold F. Peek, contains what 
is styled Peek’s Oblige-o-grams, such as: 
“Tf you choose this as your market you're 
obliging your children,” and. “Telephone 
wires shorten distances and lengthen 
lives.’ Over these sayings appears the 
figure of Mr. O. Blige in white apron and 
cap. Then there’s “Officer Save,” used in 
the ads of the Broadway Meat Market. 
He goes through different antics in 
knocking the high price out of meat. 
Probably the best ad of the lot is that of 
J. D. Sanborn, plumber. The upper half 
of his six-inch single column ad is oc- 


cupied by Sanborn’s Little Plumber in 
various poses, to the right of which are 
various rhyming sayings of his such as 
“Reliable as Legal Tender I’m famous as 
a first-class mender ” and “If from fear 
you would be freed, sanitation’s what you 
need !” 

Jack Bean’s Full Dress & Tuxedo Shop 
in the Los Angeles Times has a six-inch 
double column each day given over to 
travelogs. These travelogs depict a young 
blade traveling around the world in a 
tuxedo. Sketched in lightly in the back- 
ground is the foreign atmosphere with 
perhaps a hula girl for contrast. 


TEXAS DAILY BROADCASTING 


Houston Post Dispatch Opens 
Watt Station KPRC 


The Houston Post-Dispatch has opened 
a new 500-watt Western Electric radio 
station. Call letters KPRC have been 
assigned to it with a wave length of 
269.9 meters. 

Weather bulletins, news reports, base- 
ball scores, bedtime stories by Judd 
Mortimer Lewis and musical programs 
from the studio and by remote control 
from hotels are being featured. 

Small orchestras and programs by 
soloists are being radiocast from a studio 
erected on the roof of the paper’s new 
building. 

The station slogan, “Kotton Port-Rail 
Center,” is taken from the government 
call letters KPRC. 


500 


lowa Daily in New Plnat 


The Cedar Rapids (la.) Gazette held 
open house May 22, celebrating the open- 
ing of its new plant. Ten thousand per- 
sons inspected the building it was esti- 
mated. A 96-page special edition was 
issued, printed on the new presses. 


Riordon Bonds Are Deposited 


Virtually all the holders of the general 
mortgage 6 per cent bonds of the 
Riordon Pulp and Paper Company, Ltd., 
of Canada, have deposited their securities 
with the Protective Committee and have 
assented to the plan under which the 
company’s properties will be taken over 
by the International Paper Company, 
which will issue its new seven per cent. 
preferred stock in exchange for the 
securities of the Riordon organization. 


Daily Used in Radio Ad Stunt 


The Blue Anchor Ginger Ale Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, went on the air 
recently with a program called “Twenty- 
five Years in Three Hours.” A copy of 
the Philadelphia Morning Record of a 
quarter century ago was read. 


Another 
HOLLISTER 
Achievemente 


Following the example of 
many other of the largest and 
most successful newspapers in 
the Taited States, careful con- 
sideration has led The Cincin- 
nati Enquirer to engage the 
services of tie Hollister Cir- 
culation Organization to con- 
duct its campaign. 


Address the above paper 
until further notice 


HOLLISTER 


CIRCULATION “ORGANIZATION 


717-718 COML EXCHANGE BLOG. 


LOS: ANGELES, CAL. 


New General Manager Has Had Long 
Mid-Western Experience 


Frank C. McDonald, for fourteen 
years prior to last summer general man- 
ager of the Dayton (O.) Journal-Herald, 
and for many 
years connected 
with the Scripps- 
McRae papers, 
has ebiee ne apy 
pointed general 
manager of the 
St. Louis Times, 
and has assumed 


his new duties. 
Mr. McDonald 
is a native of 
Ohio, and_ has 


been in the news- 
paper business 
since 1892, when 
he began as an 
advertising solic- 
itor with the Cleveland Press. While 
with the Scripps-McRae, he _ estab- 
lished the Akron Press, which was first 
published in Cleveland and then in Akron. 
He was with the Press for ten years. 

In 1896, Mr. McDonald’s duties with 
the Scripps-McRae organization brought 
him to St. Louis, where they operated 
the Chronicle, which passed out of ex- 
istance about 1905. He also was con- 
nected at one time with the Clover Leaf 
eroup of papers as general manager of 
the Omaha News and later of the 
Duluth Star. 

Mr. McDonald went to Columbus as 
general manager of the Press-Post, and 
then to Dayton in a similar capacity for 
the Journal-Herald. 


FRANK C. McDonaLp 


Green Becomes Part Owner 


With the recent reorganization of the 
Whittier (Cal.) Daily Herald, Welling- 
ton (Green, who formerly owned the 
Artesia News, becomes one of the prin- 
cipal owners of the paper. 
=. 


LONDON WRITERS WIN 


Defeat Paris Correspondents in Golf 
Cup Play 


The Wilbur Forrest Golf Cup, played 
for annually by the Anglo-American 
correspondents of Paris and the Ameri- 
can correspondents of London, remains 
on the banks of the Thames at least for 
another year. Despite efforts of the 
Paris correspondents at Le Touquet on 
Saturday and Sunday, May 9 and 10, 
they were unable to wrest it from their 
London colleagues. It was the second 
victory of the ‘London-American cor- 
responandents. If they repeat the per- 
formance next year the Cup is theirs 
for good. 

The players were: 

For Paris: Marcel Becci, Associated 
Press; Walter Deeth, Central News; 
P. J. Philip, New York Times; Harry 
Morison, Daily Mail; Wilbur Forrest, 
New York Herald Tribune; Roland 
Atkinson, Westminster Gazette; M. Mac- 
Dermot, New York Herald; and E. G. 
Rich, New York Times. 

For London: J. C. Crouch, New York 
Times; Arthur Draper, New York 
Herald Tribune; George Allison, New 
York American; F. Burton, New York 
Sun; Hal O’Flaherty, Chicago Daily 
News; Dave Church, International News; 
Ernest Marshall, New York Times; and 
J. N. Atkinson, Associated Press. 

The individual cup for bogey play on 
the May 9 was won by Arthur S. 
Draper. 

Draper won the medal play in the 
afternoon with a net score of 78. 
Burton was second with net 79, while 
“ Ee Allison, was third with a net score 
te) y 


Discontinues Magazine Section 


The Hoboken (N. J.) Jersey Observer 
has reduced its Satu-day price from five 
to three cents and discontinued the 
Saturday magazine section. The four- 
page colored comic section has been re- 
tained. 


Some Recent Impressions 


THE SUMMER SHOPPER GUIDE 
YOUR VACATION, 


THE THINGS TO TAKE TO THE 
PLACE YOU GO, 


MERCHANDISING IN SUMMER 


THAT’S ADVERTISING THAT 
BRINGS RESULTS 


Lis ehORE WS 


IT WILL FOR YOU 


DON’T HESITATE AND LOSE 


If you write before you forget you will not be left behind 


C. M. RUSK’S 


CONSOLIDATED 
MATERIAL 
RELEASE 
SERVICE 


TELEGRAPH 
BUILDING, 
HARRISBURG, 
PENNSYLVANIA 


——-—-—- ~- — -- —--- 


dent of 


Pottsville 


‘ 
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_ JAMES W. FISK JOINS 


2 
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CINCINNATI POST 


_ Merchandising Counsel and Assistant 


Advertising Manager of Milwaukee 
Journal Named Post Advertis- 
ing Manager by Rostock 


James W. Fisk, merchandising counsel 
and assistant advertising manager of the 
Milwaukee Journal will become adver- 
tising manager of the Cincinnati Post, 
in June, Frank W. Rostock, business 
manager of the Post announced this 
week, 

Mr. Fisk is an authority on advertis- 
ing and selling and has a wide ac- 


James W. Fisk 


quaintance among advertising men, mer- 
chants and executives. 

He has Jectured on retailing and busi- 
ness administration for the Universities 
of ‘Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois, Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan, Nebraska, Indiana, 
New York and Manitoba; is the author 
of text books on retailing and advertising 


for the University of ‘Wisconsin, the 


Dry Goods Economist, and the Business 
Training Corporation of New York, and 
has been actively identified with the work 
of the Association of Newspaper Adver- 
tising Executives and of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the ‘World. 

‘He was sales manager for the three 
Schuster Stores in Milwaukee; director 
of selling service for Lord & Taylor, 
New York; merchandising counsel for 
J. L. Hudson Company, Detroit; general 
manager, Bannon Brothers Company 
Department Store, St. Paul; manager, 
retail stores for Marshall-Wells Hard- 
ware Company, (Duluth; director of sell- 
ing service for Hahne & Company. New- 
ark; manager of business service for the 
New Jersey State Chamber of Com- 
merce; Chairman of Retail Division of 
the New York Efficiency Society. 

In Milwaukee he has been president of 
the Civitan Club and was formerly presi- 
the Wisconsin Advertising 
League. 


ZERBEY BUSY REBUILDING 


Publisher Installing New 
Machinery and Fixing Clubhouse 


Ground was broken May 29 for founda- 


tions for new mechanical equipment of 
the Pottsville 


(Pa.) Republican and 


Morning Paper. The new machinery 


which will cost about $100,000, includes 
twin Duplex tubular presses, 32 pages 
Capacity, with color attachments, tabloid 


litters, etc., new stereotyping machinery 
nd complete new motor equipment. 
tructural changes in the building are 


also involved. 


J. H. Zerbey, proprietor, has just pur- 
chased a country place of several hun- 
ed acres which is being rebuilt and 
tnished as a clubhouse for the news- 
aper employes. 
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NOSE BIFF HEARD ’ROUND 
CITY, SAYS EDITOR 
L W. OSBORNE, editor of the 

* Tomahawk (Wis.) Leader, 
may have a broken nose, but he 
hasn’t a broken spirit. 

Recently a quartet of journalism 
students from the University of 
Wisconsin took charge of his 
weekly for a day and exposed a 


dance hall. The son of Sam 
Winkler, proprietor of the hall. 


administered the break to the 
Osborne proboscis immediately 
afterwards. 


But this week, the Leader editor 
declared: 

“Just because I am sporting a 
‘busted nose’ is no sign that my 
paper has a yellow streak or that 
we are going to holler ‘quit.’ 

“Like the Battle of Lexington, 
this blow from Winkler will be 
the first shot heard around the 
city amongst those citizens who be- 
lieve that good citizenry and high 
ideals are yet to be upheld.” 

He declared he would carry on 
the fight to clean-up the city. 


CONTEST WINNERS NAMED 


New York Times Presents Prizes for 
Ad Typography 


John ea Scott Leyes, Niue Yewmwas 
announced this week as winner of the 
$100 prize offered by the New York 
Times in a typographical contest, using 
text of an advertisement for the Times 
supplied by that paper. 

Other winners were: FE. M. Rutter, 
American Type Founders Company, 
Jersey City, N. J., $50; and Jose Paven, 
New York, Harry E. Ostmark, H. K. 
McCann Company, $25; John Maher, 
Jersey City, N. J.; and Frank E. Powers, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., $25 each. 

Almost 600 specimens of varying typo- 
graphy were submitted. Entries were 
received from 501 persons, They came 
from 22 states, the District of Columbia, 
and two provinces of Canada. 

Judges were Frank W. Harold, Elmer 
Adler, and William A. Penney, all of 
the Times staff. 


Correspondents Cruise With Coolidge 


The Washington newspaper correspon- 
dents’ conference with the President 
was adjourned for the first time to the 
Mayflower, the Presidential yacht, Thurs- 
day, May 28. As the invited guests of 
President Coolidge, the large corps 
of writers spent several hours in a voy- 
age down the Potomac. 


Canadian Newsprint Exports Increase 


Canadian newsprint exported in April 
was 446,804 tons, compared with 401,784 
tons during the same month last year. 


You Know 
It’s 
The Beacon Journal 


In Akron, Ohio 


No one disputes that fact. 
But do 


You Know 


that business is booming in 
Akron—that the factories are 
working three  shifts—that 
every one is buying what they 
want, as well as what they 
need. Money is plentiful— 
business is good. 


Run Your Campaign in a Live 
Paper, in a Live City. 


NEWSPAPERS 


As Productive as the Soil 


Iowa newspapers have reached a 
high point of advertising efficiency 
through the very characteristics of 
the state they cover and the people 
they serve. 


In Iowa, the newspaper serves a 
dual purpose. It forms a bond or 
union with the outside world and 
also brings the Iowan into closer 
touch and a more direct relationship 
with the local trading and merchan- 
dising centers. 


The well developed and highly 
efficient transportation facilities that 
prevail throughout the state make it 
possible for the local newspapers to 
reach into even the farthest corners 
of the state within a very short time 
of their leaving the press. 


The people of Iowa are Boosters. 
They boost their state—they boost 
their industries — they boost their 
products and they doost their 
newspapers. 


Boosters are loyal, and the Iowans 
are loyal to these papers and all 
they stand for. 


Rate for 

Circulation 5,000 lines 

**Burlington Gazette .............. (E) 10,206 045 
**Cedar Rapids Gazette ............ (E) 21,300 07 
**Davenport Democrat & Leader...(E) 14,811 .06 
**Davenport Democrat & Leader...(S) 17,626 06 
+fDavenport Times ................ (E) 25,031 .07 
**ITowa City Press-Citizen .......... (E) 6,416 035 
TtMason City Globe Gazette ...... (E) 13,844 04 
**Muscatine Journal .............-. (E) 7,177 035 
**Ottamiwa Courier tic... <s dee ce cess (E) 13,455 05 
**Waterloo Evening Courier ...... (E) 17,566 06 


**A. B. C. Statement, March 31, 1925. 
+fGovernment Statement, March 31, 1925. 
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STOCK DIVIDEND OF $1,000,000 DECLARED 
BY ST. LOUIS GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 


E. Lansing Ray, President, Who Bought Control Last Week 
for $1,350,000, Offers $500,000 of New Preferred 
to Public at Par 


PURCHASE by E. Lansing Ray, presi- 

dent and editor of the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat of the controlling inter- 
est of stock in the 
Globe Printing 
Company, pub- 
lishers of the 
paper, held by 
the estate of the 
late Miss Ellen J. 
McKee, as re- 
ported in Epiror 
& PUBLISHER 
last week, was a 
$1,350,000 trans- 
action. 

Under the 
terms of sale ap- 
proved by Circuit 
Judge Calhoun, 
Mr. Ray paid 
$2,250 a share for the 580 shares of 
stock held by Miss McKee’s estate. The 
stock of the company consists of 1,000 
shares of a par value of $1,000 each. 

The stock was sold in accordance with 
the provisions of the will of Miss McKee 
fixing a trusteeship period of twenty 
years, just ended, and stipulating that at 
the end of the period the stock must be 
sold by the trustee for the best price 
obtainable for cash and in lots of not less 
than ten shares. 


Mr. Ray is one of thirty-six heirs of 
Miss McKee who are beneficiaries of the 
trusteeship, and the proceeds of the sale 
of the stock go to them and their heirs. 
Mr. Ray heretofore has been a stock- 
holder in the company. 

Mr. Ray stated that there would be no 
change in the management of the prop- 
erty in any detail, and the Globe-Dem- 
ocrat announced formally that “the same 
officers and executives would continue in 
charge, and there will be no change in 
the policy of the paper.” 

The stockholders of the Globe-Dem- 
ocrat Publishing Company authorized a 
stock dividend of $1,000,000 in 7 percent 
preferred stock. The stock will be cu- 
mulative, but will not have voting power, 
and will be callable at 110. 

Mr. Ray said that approximately $500,- 
000 of this issue of stock will be offered 
for the sale to the public at par and ac- 
crued interest in the near future through 
the brokerage firm of Francis Bros. & 
Co. The stock likely will be listed soon 
on the St. Louis Stock Exchange. Mr. 
Ray stated that the stock to be sold will 
be his own and not that of other stock- 
holders, and that not all of his preferred 
stock is being offered. 

Notice of the company’s decision to in- 
crease its capital stock from $1,000,000 to 
$2,000,000, to increase the number of di- 
rectors from five to six, and to change 
the value of the common stock shares 
from $1,000 to $100 and change the num- 
ber of shares from 1,000 to 10,000, was 
filed Tuesday afternoon in the office of 
the recorder of deeds. The par value of 


E. DLanstnc Ray 


the common stock was changed to $100 
to correspond with the par value of the 
new issue of preferred stock. 

The company’s assets are listed at $2,- 
838,365 and its liabilities at $1,625,525. 

Mr. Ray has been in control of the 
company since ‘December, 1918, as trustee 
of the estate of Miss McKee, a relative, 
who died May 1, 1905. He became 
trustee on the death of Charles H. Mc- 
Kee, named as the original trustee by 
Miss McKee. ; 

The transaction makes Mr. Ray, who 
is only 40 years old, the principal owner 
in the Globe-Democrat, which celebrated 
the fiftieth year of its founding last Sun- 
day. He is a native of St. Louis, his 
father Simeon Ray, having been con- 
nected with the ‘'Globe-Democrat for 
many years. E, (Lansing Ray was 
educated at Smith Academy. He be- 
came connected with the 'Globe-Democrat 
in 1903 as a counter clerk, and worked 
his way up through the positions of ad- 
vertising manager, director, secretary and 
vice-president, to president, general man- 
ager and editor in December, 1918. 

When Mr. Ray became the head of the 
Globe-Democrat, he was but 34 years old, 
one of the youngest men to hold such an 
important position with a metropolitan 
newspaper. ‘He is a director and mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
Associated Press, and president of the 
St. Louis Publishers’ Association. Mr. 
Ray is a member of the Board of 
Curators of the University of Missouri 
and is active in many state and city civic 
organizations. 


Daily Divorces Job Plant 
The Norristown (Pa.) Times Herald 
has separated its jog printing department 
from the newspaper plant and has in- 
corporated it as the Norristown Press. 


TO PRINT OR NOT TO PRINT 
INCOME TAX RETURNS 


(Continued from page 4) 


who earns more than $1,000 a year. 
Exceptions in our state may be made of 
a dozen men who are multimillionaires.” 
Erie C. Hopwood, editor Cleveland 
Plain Dealer—“I cannot say definitely at 
this time how the Plain Dealer will 
handle the income tax returns, since it 
will probably be a month or six weeks 
before they can be secured. However, 
we have consistently taken exception to 
this provision of the new tax law. It 
has seemed to us that one’s income is 
his own private affair and that any 
public end is served by haying returns 
accessible at the collector’s office for 
those who have any legitimate reason to 
investigate them.” 
. K. Shimansky, president Cleve- 
land Times—“We shall treat income tax 
returns as news, just as we do other 


Directory of Leading Features 


FOR DAILY, SUNDAY AND WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS, 


Editorials 


TIMELY TOPICS, DAILY SERVICE 
Exclusive Territory 
Three Days’ Service and Rates 
Gladly Sent 
Reid Editorial Service 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Fiction 


OFF THE BEATEN PATH 


“The Way of the Buffalo,’’ by Charles A. Seltzer 
Service for Authors, 33 West 42d St., New York 
ie ee SS SS 


Cpe O Rites 
Lewis Wilson Appleton, Jr., 
2044 Margaret St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Radio 


FOR LARGE AND SMALL PAPERS 
A non-technical, weekly radio review 
By CARL H. BUTMAN 
Washington Radio News Service 
1422 F St. Washington, D. C, 


Religious Features 


THE ELLIS SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
The Standard Religious Feature of American 
Newspaperdom, by Dr. William TT. Ellis, 
Twenty-five years in use. Non-Controvyersial, 
Readable, Timely. 


The Ellis Service, Swarthmore, Pa, 
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activities. Now that income tax lists 
are open to the public, it is not likely 
that they will be of any more interest 
than other tax returns.” 

John C. Shaffer, proprietor and editor 
of the Chicago Evening Post, Indian- 
apolis Star, Muncie Star, Terre Haute 
Star, Denver Times and Rocky Mountain 
News—“We do not believe it a wise 
policy on the part of the government to 
permit the publishing of the income tax 
list. We will be guided somewhat how- 
ever in our action by what the other 
papers in our locality do in this matter.” 

San Francisco Bulletin—‘The Bulle- 
tin sees many objections to publicity of 
income tax statements and hopes the 
practice will not be forced on the news- 
papers of the country.” 

Charles A. Fell, managing editor 
Birmingham News—‘“The News will be 
guided by its sense of news values and 
business ethics.” 

H. K. Regal, managing editor Spring- 
field (Mass.) Republican—“The Spring- 
field Republican will use the income tax 
returns in accordance with its judgment 
of their news value.” 

Rochester (N. Y.) Times-Union— 
“We have not decided how we _ shall 
handle income tax returns.” 


New York Publishers Arrange Meet 


_ Arrangements are being made for a 
joint meeting of the three newspaper 
associations of New York State to be 
held at Jamestown, N. Y., July 9-11. 
The associations are: New York State 
Publishers Association; Associated 
Dailies; and the New York Press 
Association. 


INCOME TAX LID OFF, 
TREASURY FEELS 


Collectors Cannot Suppress 1923 Facts 
Now, if Press Wants Them— 
1924 Return Lists Not 
Yet Ready 


Wasuincton, May 28.—After three 
days’ study of the income tax decision, — 
Treasury Department officials today in- 
dicated that “the lid is off” so far as 
newspaper publication of income tax 
payers and amounts paid is concerned. 

Newspapers the country over may have 
access to the lists of taxpayers and the 
amounts of 1923 taxes—the same lists 
which were opened by some tax collectors 
and suppressed by others last Fall. Sup- 
pression cannot be effective under the 
Supreme Court’s reading of the law. 

As to 1924 returns, no lists will be open 
for inspection before July 1, with the 
prospect that they will not be open until 
considerably later, it was hinted. 

Many officials now favor complete and 
wide publicity, feeling that such a de- 
velopment will bring public sentiment to 
bear on Congress for repeal of the law. 


Daily Wins on Two Counts 


In a decision handed down last Satur- 
day on the $50,000 libel suit brought 
against the Madison (Wis.) Capital 
Times by Fred J. Rist, Milwaukee 
private detective, the demurrer on the 
part of the Times against two of the 
counts in the complaint was ststained, 
while the third is left for a jury to decide. 


sermons. 


umns. 
church advertising 


the churches. 


Sometimes pastors do not care for 
suggestions to improve their messages 
to the public—other times they do. 
the pastors in your town can be trained 
to use better copy, their advertising in 


your paper will be more resultful. You 
will be doing them and the church at 
large aservice to offer them suggestions. 


Study your church advertising col- 


Help Churches 
With Advertising — 


When a church contemplates a new 
building it consults an architect. 
the same manner it ought to consult 
advertising men when it plans its adver- 
tising, but too often the pastor believes 
he can write advertisements as well as 


In 


If 


Compare them not with other 


columns, but with 


what the churches of your community 
might do through your paper if they 
really get down to business. 
_Perhaps the advertising club in your 
city can help stimulate interest among 


CHURCH ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT | 


A.A.C.W. 
383 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
DR. C. F. REISNER, President 


‘GREEN HEADS NEW YOR 
ADVERTISING CLUB 


Running on Independent Ticket He 
Defeats Tinsman 444 to 349 Suc- 
ceeding H. H. Charles— 
Other Officers Named 


By vote of 444 to 349, after an excit- 
ing campaign, Charles C. Green, presi- 
dent of the C. C. Green Advertising 
Agency was this 
week elected 
president of the 
Advertising Club 
of New York, de- 
feating Robert T. 
_ Tinsman, and 
succeeding H. H. 
- Charles. 
| Mr. Green has 
‘been for eight 
“years actively in- 
terested in the 
‘New York club. 
He ran as an in- 
‘dependent candi- 
date, opposing 
‘the choice of the 
“nominating committee. 

__In his speech of acceptance he stressed 
the growing importance of the New York 
‘club, with its 1,800 members, to the 
|parent body, the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, to advertising men 
in particular and the business world in 
jgeneral. The office was no_ longer 
jhonorary, he said, and declared he in- 
tended to “give the best of his energy 
and ability to club development, and ex- 
pansion of the group along broader lines.” 
_ Mr. Charles, the retiring president, was 
‘presented by club members with a gold 
‘watch. ‘He in turn gave the club a 
‘bronze plaque, entitled, “The Race.” 

__ Mr. Charles sent a message to the San 
Francisco Advertising Club to be read 
at its luncheon. Through the cooperation 
of the American Telephone and Tele- 
‘graph ‘Company the message was trans- 
‘mitted facsimile to San Francisco at 3 
‘o'clock, May 27, 

Other officers elected were Gilbert T, 
Hodges, advertising manager of the 
(‘Frank A. Munsey Company, as vice- 
president for three years to succeed 
‘George Ethridge, president of the Eth- 
ridge Company; H. R. Swarz, president 
of the Intertype Corporation, as _treas- 
urer, re-elected for one year; H. H. 
‘Charles, head of the Charles Advertising 
Service, retiring president, as director 
for the next three years, and Grover A. 
Whalen, director of executive adminis- 
tration of John Wanamaker, as director 
for the next three years. 


BICYCLE AD DRIVE LAUNCHED 


C. C. Gremn 


Newspapers Used Exclusively in Dealer 
Tie-Up Campaign 


Newspapers are being used exclusively 
in a dealer-tie-up advertising campaign 
for ibicycles, which will run June 1-7, 
and August 31 to September 6, followed 
by a Christmas drive during late Novem- 
ber and early December. 

This drive is being financed by the 
Cycle Trade of America, Inc., and 
handled through C. P. McDonald Com- 
pany, Inc., New York advertising agency. 
The cycle association purchases space in 
a list of nearly seven-hundred newspapers, 
and surrounding space is left open for 
ase of local bicycle dealers. 
| Copy runs 373 lines in each installment 
ind features specially drawn cartoons by 
Briggs under the captions “Ain't it a 
grand and Glorious Feelin’” and “The 


Days of Real Sport.” 


| Tug Hits Hearst Yacht 
William Randolph ‘Hearst’s steam yacht 
eida, at anchor in the North River, 
New York, was damaged this week, 
when the tug Victoria crashed into her 
Ww. None of the yacht’s crew was 
| jured. 
There is no scorn of pedestrians like 
t of a pedestrian who finally becomes 
tiver.—Spartanburg (S. C.) Sun. 


~ St. Louis Star. 
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HEARST TO BUILD IN N. Y. 


Work Will Start on Uptown Publishing 
Plant This Fall 


The Star Company has completed plans 
for erection of a new fireproof building 
on 54th and 55th streets, New York, be- 
tween 11th and 12th avenues. Construc- 
tion will not be started until late fall. 

Hearst officials declined to make public 
details of the plans, merely stating the 
building would be used to house the New 
York American, New York Journal, and 
the Hearst magazines, and that 500,000 
square feet would be available for out- 
side lessees. 

The site, which will come into posses- 
sion of the Star Company next Novem- 
ber, is a five-minute walk from Colum- 
bus Circle and a 10-minute walk from 
Times Square 


J. L. STUART, VETERAN 
A. P. MAN, DIES 


Was Indianapolis Correspondent for 


and Spent Fifteen 
Years in Press Association 


Nine Years 


Service 


John Logan Stuart, a member of the 
Associated Press staff in Indianapolis 
since August, 1910, and correspondent in 
charge of the Indiana service since 1916, 
died at 2:30 a. m. Saturday, May 23, at 
his home in Indianapolis, North Capitol 
Avenue. 

Funeral services were held Monday. 

Mr. Stuart was born Dec. 27, 1885, at 
Bloomington, Ind. He attended the 
Bloomington public schools, and was 
Seite from Indiana University in 
908. 


He entered newspaper work after his 
graduation and saw service on the 
Toledo Times, Terre Haute Star, Terre 
Haute Tribune and the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 

Mr. Stuart married Verna M. Smith 
at Fort Madison, Ia. in 1910, He is 
survived by the widow and a two-year- 
old son, two sisters and a brother, James 
A. Stuart, managing editor of the 
Indianapolis Star. i 


NEW DAILY TABLOID 
White 


Plains Westchester County 
Reporter Will Start June 1 


The White Plains (N. Y.) Westches- 
ter County Reporter, a tabloid published 
every morning except Sunday will begin 
publication June 1. 

The new daily will be published by 
the White Plains Publishing Company, 
publishers of the White Plains Daily 
Reporter, \W. Lee Tuller, publisher, and 
Walter V. Hogan, editor, will be pub- 
lisher and editor of the tabloid. John 
R. Tobyansen, until recently city editor 
of the White Plains Reporter, will be 
general manager. 

The two papers will have separate 
staffs. 


St. Louis Star Names Directors 


Frank ‘W. Taylor, Thomas L, Ryan 
and James T. Pettus have been appointed 
members of the board of directors of the 
Mr. Taylor has been in 
charge of the news department for the 
last twelve years, while Mr. Ryan is gen- 
eral manager and treasurer. Mr. Pettus 
is vice-president of the International 
Shoe Company. 


Tobacco Growers Advertising 


The Burley Tobacco Growers’: Co- 
operative Association of Lexington, Ky., 
is placing institutional advertising in 
Kentucky newspapers to promote its pres- 
tige among the farmers and_ tobacco 
growers of Kentucky. One advertise- 
ment invites the public to investigate the 
organization’s affairs, the way it conducts 
its business, the methods it uses in deal- 
ing with manufacturers and its entire 
working system. All advertisements are 
signed by James C. Stone, president and 
general manager of the association. 
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Indiana’s 


Industrial Development 


One force that has helped Indiana’s 
industrial development is the ease of 
obtaining power. 


Although the Hoosier rivers are lack- 
ing in good dam sites and the supply of 
gas seems nearly exhausted, coal of excel- 
lent steaming qualities is cheap all over 
the state. 


Another force is the geographical 
location. Included within her borders is 
the center of population and the center 
of manufacturing for the United States as 
a whole. 


Indiana is superbly situated to capture 
wide markets and to secure cheap raw 
materials. Transportation facilities are 
exceptional. 


These resources help make Indiana a 
state in which it is profitable to advertise 
merchandise. 


In planning your next appropriation, 
figure on using generous space in this list 
of leading Indiana daily newspapers. 


No other mediums can so economically 
influence this Indiana market. 


SS SY 
SL ea a 


Rate for 
Circulation 5,000 lines 


ois. s rafasitiot Mier rere ei 4,812 03 
ftConnersville News-Examiner ............ (E) 4,805 -025 
+? Decatur =Demoerat. o2os.%.6....55....2 (BE) 3,194 025 
**Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette ............ (M) 32,662 -08 
**Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette ............. (S) 34,487 .08 
**Fort Wayne News-Sentinel ............. (E) 42,860 10 
**Gary Evening Post-Tribune .............. (E) 14,772 055 
ii tlanmond oT inege.. Shee... te (E) 15,610 07 
-7 Hontimeton Pressaeseee) sakes oeee (M&S) 3,655 025 
eIndianapolis. News!o-seute soi. ...2cleccac. (E) 133,880 25 
**Lafayette Journal & Courier (M) 7,915 loy rAi ly 06 

eid ae (1s) TRY) fee . 

ttLa Porte Herald-Argus .................. (EB) 6,432 025 
{fShelbyville Democrat ...................... 3,968 02 
**South Bend News-Times........... en 14523 24028 06 
**South Bend News-Times .................. (S) 22,275 -06 
7?South Bend Tribune ..... (S)) 419:388i sae (E) 21,031 .06 
**Lerre: Haute ‘Tribuness...20).. 202... «5 (E&S) 23,710 .06 


**A. B. C. Statement, March 31, 1925. 
tiGovernment Statement, March 31, 1925. 
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SIR EDWARD HULTON 
DIES IN ENGLAND 


British Publisher Sold His 

Newspaper Properties Rother- 

mere and Beaverbrook in 1923 
—Was Noted as Sportsman 


Former 
to 


Sir Edward Hulton, 56, until 1923 one 
of the most important of English news- 
paper publishers, died in Leatherhead, 
Surrey, England, May 23. 

In 1923 he sold his newspaper and 
magazine properties to two of his rivals, 
Lord Rothermere and Lord Beaverbrook. 
He was owner and publisher of five 
dailies, a number of Sunday newspapers, 
and weekly and monthly magazines. 
The dailies were the London Sketch, 
Evening Standard, Daily Dispatch Eve- 
ning Chronicle, and Sporting Chronicle. 
He was created Baronet in 1921. 

He retired from the newspaper field 
because he had been suffering from eye 
trouble and diabetes. Soon after selling 
his newspapers, he presented £76,000 to 
his former employes. 

While still a young man, Sir Edward 
succeeded to the business of E. Hulton 
& Co., a publishing house founded by his 
father. He had the reputation in British 
newspaper circles of never having made 
a failure. Having built up a large pub- 
lishing business in the provinces, chiefly 
in Manchester, he turned his attention to 
London. 

The Daily Sketch, a popular daily pic- 
ture paper, first published at Manchester, 
had topped the circulation of all papers 
published outside the metropolis. Sir 
Edward planned to print it simultaneously 
in Manchester and London. In the latter 
city he leased a plant which seemed to 
critics too big for his needs. Yet so 
rapid was the progress of the Daily 
Sketch that he soon had to erect a new 
building to house it. 

Almost before this building was com- 
pleted, he launched the Illustrated Sun- 
day Herald, which commenced with 
more than 1,000,000 circulation. Next 
he purchased the Evening Standard, a 
London two-cent evening daily, which 
was falling into decay, and turned this 
semi-failure into a huge success. 

As a circulation builder, Sir Edward 
had a unique position. At one time the 
combined circulation of the Hulton news- 
papers exceeded 5,500,000. 

Sir Edward was best known to the 
general public as a sportsman. As a 
race-horse owner, he has won the Derby, 
the Oaks, the Gimcrack Stakes, and a 
host of minor races. One of his string 
of horses, Mojah, was entered for this 
year’s Derby. 


NOTED WAR WRITER DEAD 


Col. Repington Acquired Fame on the 
London Times 


Lt. Col. C. A. Repington, war cor- 
respondent, died suddenly at Hove, Eng- 
land, May 26. ‘His expose of the short- 
age of high explosives in the British 
armies, while representing the London 
Times at the front, provoked a world- 
wide sensation. 

After a distinguished military career, 
Col. Repington became associated with 
the (London Times. He left that news- 
paper following 15 years’ service in 1918, 
to join the London Morning Post. He 
visited this country in 1920 to report the 


In New Orleans It’s 
THE MORNING TRIBUNE 
(Published week-day mornings) 


THE NEW ORLEANS ITEM 
(Published week-day afternoons) 


THE ITEM TRIBUNE 
(Published Sunday mornings) 


Sold to National Advertisers at a 


combination rate 15c a_ line 
week-days and 18c a line Sun- 
days. 
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Washington Arms Conference for the 
London Daily Telegraph. He returned 
in 1922 for a lecture tour. 


Obituary 


FL UGENE E. NELSON, 49, editor of 
the Underwood (Minn.) Independent, 
died May 20, of heart trouble induced 
by lead poisoning from handling type. 
Jesse Lucius GrEENMAN, 46, a mem- 
ber of the advertising staff of the Lock- 
port (N. Y.) Union Sun and Journal, 
died in that city after a three month’s 
illness. 


WitirAm Henry Knicut, 90, a former 
publisher in San Francisco, died in Los 
Angeles, Cal., May 12, as the result of 
injuries sustained in an automobile ac- 
cident. 

Earte D. Leppy, 43, editor of the West 
Salem (O.) News, is dead. He had 
been editor of the News three years. 

SAMUEL AppLeTon, 83, for the last 
35 years editor of the West Publishing 
Company of St. Paul, Minn., died May 
21, at St. Paul. He was a grandson of 
Daniel Webster, his mother, Julia Web- 
ster, being the only daughter of the 
famous orator and statesman. 

Epmunp W. Hasktns, 67, who was 
for 30 years connected with the adver- 
tising department. of the Berkshire 
(Mass.) Eagle, died Saturday in his 
home in Pittsfield, Mass. 

GrorcE F, Eperte, 57, whose death 
Friday, May 22, ended a career of 40 
years with the old Houston Post, now 
the Post-Dispatch, was buried Sunday in 
the printers’ lot of Hollywood Cemetery 
under the auspices of the Houston Typo- 
graphical Union No. 87. 


Joun O. Bactin, 69, since 1900 finan- 
cial editor of the Pittsburgh Gazette 
Times died on May 24 at Loma Linda, 
Cal., following an operation. 


CHARLES W. PENROSE, 93, well-known 
Utah editor and former managing editor 
of the Salt Lake City Deseret News, 
died at his home in Salt Lake City, May 
16. He was born in London, England. 

J. M. Apvams, who recently died at 
France, while on a world tour, was edi- 
tor of the Plainview (Tex.) News. Mr. 
Adams succumbed to a fever contracted 
in India, a cablegram said. 

H. H. Burnett, editor of the Hale 
(Mo.) Leader, died recently following a 
brief illness. He worked at his desk until 
a few days before his death. 

E. C. Hinxtz, 84, editor of the Win- 
field (la.) Beacon for 40 years, retiring 
from its active management only a few 
months ago, died May 20 at his home 
after a long illness. 

Mrs. BELLE F. BurbeTtTE, former mem- 
ber of the University of Missouri faculty 
and later on the staff of the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, died recently at Clarks- 
ville, Tex. 

GrorcE W. RusseEtt, 73, died recently 
at Santa Barbara, Cal. During his early 
days, he was a printer associated with 
Gen. Harris Gray Otis, at the time the 
latter owned the Santa Barbara Press. 


For ALL NEWSPAPERS 


DUPLEX 
PRESSES 


“OUR CUSTOMERS 
WRITE OUR ADS” 


DUPLEX TUBULAR 


“The Duplex TUBULAR is the 
best press for tabloid publica- 
tions in existence today.” 


Miami, Florida, 
Daily Tab 


Duplex Printing Press Co. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


Dr. THomas HaywortH Everts, 90, 
former Minnesota state senator and one- 
time newspaper publisher at Boulder, 
Colo., died Monday at the home of his 
daughter in Lake Forest, Ill. 

Exrias A. Ammons, former Governor 
of Colorado, a conspicuous figure in the 
public life of the West for 40 years and 
an old-time newspaper man, died at his 
Denver home, May 20, after long illness. 
He worked on the old Denver Republican, 
changing later to the circulation depart- 
ment of the Denver Times. He later be- 
came city editor. 

Joun ArtHur Priest, formerly adver- 
tising manager of the Indian Motocycle 
Company in Springfield, Mass, a well- 
known advertising man in the East, died 
Tuesday in his home in Rutherford, Needs 
He had served in the advertising depart- 
ments of Brockton and Boston, Mass., 
and New York newspaper, and was tor a 
time connected with the Worcester 
(Mass.) Telegram. 

Joun Bremer Crospy, 52, former Chi- 
cago newspaper man, died on May 18, at 
his home in Lake Bluff, Ill., after a brief 


illness. ‘He formerly worked on the old 
Chicago Herald, illustrating his own 
stories, and later for California news- 


papers. During the past 18 years he built 
up the Crosby-Chicago advertising 
service. 

G. G. O’Brien who introduced the out- 
door advertising business in Pittsburg 
died at his home after an illness of sev- 
eral months. 

Emmett -L. Buair, 56, superintendent 
of the Pittsburgh branch of the Union 
News Company and an employe of that 
concern for 40 years died in the Colum- 
bia Hospital, Pittsburg. 


Robert Mackay 


Robert Mackay, 54, well-known writer 
for newspapers and magazines, died last 
Saturday at his home in Bayside, JB NG 
Mr. Mackay began his career as reporter 
for the San Francisco Examiner. Com- 
ing to New York he worked on the 
New York World, later entering the 
magazine field as managing editor of 
Success when it was first published. 
He was successively editor of Frank 
Munsey’s Railroad Man’s Magazine and 
The People’s Home Journal. 


Harold G. Sturgis Dead 


Harotp GREENE StTurcts, 38 president 
of the Fayette Publishing Company and 


Los Angeles, 
Gained 3,749 Daily Average Circulation 

Sworn Government Statement, Six Months 
Ending March 81, 1924, 173,549 Daily. Six 
Months, Ending March 31, 1925, 177,208 
Daily. Increase in Daily Average Circula- 
tion, 3,749. 


IT COVERS THE FIELD COMPLETELY 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bldg., New York. 
G. Legan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bldg., 6 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bldg., 
Francisco, Calif, 


San 


EXHIBIT 


Of Newspaper Advertising 


TYPOGRAPHY 
Beginning Next Monday 


Specimens numbering nearly 600, 
entered for prizes offered by The 
New York Times for the best 
typography of an advertisement 


100 lines deep by 3 columns wide, 
will be exhibited on the 


12th Floor of The New York Times Annex 
229 West 43rd Street 


Two weeks beginning Monday, June 1 
Closing Saturday, June 13 
From 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. excepting Sunday 


The public, especially printers, composi- 
tors, typographical experts and layout 
men invited. 


editor of the Uniontown (Pa.) Morning 


Herald and Evening Genius, died May 
19, 1925. W. P. Harader, general man- 
ager, succeeds Mr. Sturgis to the presi- 
dency. J. Fred Shean, managing editor, 
succeeds Mr. Sturgis to the editorship, 
C. D. Harader becomes secretary-treas- 
urer of the company. 


Trade Paper Complaint Dismissed 


A complaint issued by the Federal 
Trade Commission against Joseph Byrne 
trading under the name of Perfumers 
Journal and Essential Oil Recorder, 01 
New York City, has been dismissed 
upon the grounds that the rights involve¢ 
are those of private concern, and that 
there is not public interest sufficient tc 
warrant further action by the Commis; 
sion. Commissioner Thompson dissented 
The respondent was charged in the com, 
plaint with simulating the: name of ¢ 
competing publication. 


z 
Detroit | 


Fourth 
Largest 
City 


Complete coverage with 
one paper. 


The Detroit News 


Offers advertisers 
unusual opportunities 


E DITORIAL RESEARCH RE- 

PORTS supply accurate in- 
formation upon the major prob- | 
lems which call for frequent | 
editorial comment. 

The reports are for the in- 
formation and review of editors 
and publishers, rather than for 
publication. 

They are in use by the leading 
American newspapers and maga- 
zines. 

The cost of this service, based 
upon circulation, is compatible 
with every moderately liberal 
editorial expense budget. 


EDITORIAL RESEARCH 
REPORTS 
1425 G Street, Washington, D. C. 


6,878,820 LINES 


January ist to April 30th, 1925 
The Dispatch published during 
the first four months of 1925 
over 54% of all Columbus news- 
paper advertising and 1,222,076 
lines more than all other Colum- 
bus newspapers combined, 

In 1924 it exceeded the next 
largest Ohio newspaper by 
2,500,909 lines. 

NET PAID CIRCULATION 

Cit 54,851 


LARGEST IN CENTRAL OHIO 


Columbus Dispatch 


OHIO'S GREATEST HOWiE DAILY 


Three Hundred Mongrels, Pedigrees 

_ Barred, Marched and Drew Prizes 
in Madison State Journal 

a Show 


By Don ANDERSON 
City Editor, Madison (Wis.) State Journal 


_ The Governor was represented by a 
judge of the Supreme Court who pre- 
sented the prizes. The Mayor rode at 
the head of the parade. More than 300 
prominent persons were invited to attend 
as patrons. 
The parade was headed by a band and 
a number of floats preceded 300 mongrel 
_ dogs. Order was impossible and they 
| Straggled out all over the street and ad- 
joining sidewalks. Traffic stopped and 
@veryone laid off work and had a good 
laugh. The show itself was held in the 
| University of Wisconsin stock pavilion 
‘and more than 4,000 people paid ad- 
The Boy Scouts did the work 
The State Journal 


| mission. 
| and got the money. 
‘got the publicity. 
| Not a line of advertising was sold, and 
the donations solicited all went to the 
|| prize fund. What it did do for the pape, 
however, was definitely to tie up about 
1300 of Madison’s young hopefuls with 
‘the State Journal. They came up for 
“information about the show and they are 
| still coming up to say hello or tell us 
hat someone got run over down the 
‘street or just to gossip and assure us 
| they are friends for life. The 
Boarnal crew thinks they are. They 
‘think that most of their parents are also. 
| = if it didn’t do a thing for the paper 
it gave everybody in town the best day 
| of fun for a long time. 

| What is one of the best human interest 
| appeals in the world? Perhaps a dog, 
and especially a mongrel dog, is the best 
|bet. A small boy is another good prop- 
| Osition, and it takes a lot to beat a dirty 
(faced little kid and his worthless but 
highly loved houn’ dog. The Wisconsin 
State Journal, Madison, accidentally 
| stumbled on this combination in a plan 
(to raise some money for an indigent 


dog show which followed developed into 
the best piece of newspaper promotion 
that the paper ever enjoyed. 

_ The show was boosted from the first 
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A. P. MAKES RUSSIAN ALLIANCE 


Rosta Agency, of Moscow, to Exchange 
News with U. S. Association 


The Associated Press this week an- 
nounced a contract had been signed with 
the Rosta Agency, of Moscow, providing 
interchange of news. The contract is 
effective immediately. 

Kenneth Durant is the Rosta correspon- 
dent in New York, and has moved his 
headquarters from the World Building 
to the A. P. general offices, 383 Madison 
avenue. James A. Mills is the A. P. man 
in Moscow, where now news collected by 
Rosta will be available to him. 

This is the first time since the war the 
Associated Press has had an alliance with 
an official Russian agency. Rosta form- 
erly had an agreement with the United 
Press Associations, which, however, ac- 
cording to Karl Bickel, president, has not 
been in force during the past year. 


ENGRAVING PLANT FOR 
NEW YORK TIMES 


Daily Now Makes Own Cuts for First 
Time in Its History—Completely 
Furnished Department on Eleventh 
Floor of Annex Building 


The New York Times has established 
a, photo-engraving plant on the eleventh 
floor of the Times annex, and is now 
printing pictures from cuts of its own 
production, for the first time in its 
history. 

The layout provides for the minimum 
of lost effort. Work travels in a circle 
from the time the photograph enters the 
office door until the finished cut is de- 
livered through that same door. ; 

The equipment of the etching room is 
all of the latest kind, electrically operated. 
There are three Royle routing machines, 
a liner and beveler for half tones, a 
cabinet saw, a small circular saw with 
micrometer adjustments for accurately 
cutting the metal bases of the cuts, the 
latest type of Clayburn shaver with a 
micrometer adjustment to 1-1000 inch., 
a Clayburn micrometer for measuring 
the height of cuts, which is exact to 
1-2000 inch. 

In this room there are also a Royle 
trimmer, which shaves the edges of metal 
bases with micrometer nicety, and a 
power jig saw and drill for cutting in- 
terior mortices, to the back of which is 
attached an automatic sharpener for cir- 
cular saws. Down the centre of the 
room runs a work table used for block- 
ing the finished cuts. Beyond this table 
two proof presses have been installed. 
The larger one is an electrically operated 
Clayburn power proof press equipped 
with an automatic ink feed. A single 
proof or fifty can be obtained by simply 
pressing a lever and feeding paper as 
is done on a regular flat-bed printing 
press. The other is a hand press, to be 
used by the photo-engravers in making 
test proofs before the cuts are finished. 


“FIRST IN PUBLIC SERVICE” 


The World and the Eve- 
ning World have a com- 
bined circulation daily, of 
750,000 for $1.20 per agate 
line gross, subject to con- 
tract discounts. These two 
papers are read by 
more jobbers, department 


and chain store buyers, and 


by more retailers; offer 
more circulation per dollar 
and a more concentrated 
circulation; a reader and a 
dealer influence more local- 
ized than any other morm- 
ing and evening combination. 


Pulitzer Building, New York 
Mallera Bldg. General Motors Bidg. 
Chicago Detroit 


WEEK’S AD TIPS 


Acorn Agency, Inc., 56 West 45th street, 
New York. Placing orders with some New 
York City newspapers that have rotogravure 
sections for the Rosedor Cigarette Company 
“Salome” cigarette, New York. 

Biow Company, 9 East 40th street, New 
York. Placing orders for Kaufman Hats, New 
York, in cities where they have stores. 

Blackett, Sample, McFarland, 58 E. Wash- 
ington street, Chicago. Reported to have 
secured part of the advertising account of 
Van Camp Packing Company, Indianapolis. 

Brandt Advertising Company, 7 South Dear- 
born street, Chicago. Making some additions 
to their list of towns where their competitor, 
Bordon & Company, Toledo, Ohio (Grocers) 
have opened up. , 

Nelson Chesman & Company, 130 West 42nd 
street, New York. Placing orders for a test 
campaign with some New York newspapers 
for the Vita Fish Preserving Works, “Vita’’ 
brand, mussels, etoc., New York. 

Clark Collard Company, 30 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Now handling account of 
Donald F. Duncan, manufacturers of candy. 

Critchfield & Company, Brooks Building, 
Chicago. Reported to be planning a campaign 
in‘ farm papers for the Unicam Chemical Com- 
pany, “Casein” paint, St. Paul. 

Charles C. Green Advertising Agency, 450 
4th avenue, New York. Has secured account 
of the Standard Oiled Clothing Company for 
the Excello Company, New York City, manu- 
facturers of Standard Student Sliokers, 

Charles C. Green Agency, 450 4th avenue, 
New York. Has secured the following ac- 
counts: Kemp & Lane, Inc, “Kemp Balsam,”’ 
Le Roy, N. Y. Lyon Mfg. Company, “Mus- 
tang” liniment and ‘Magnolia Balm,” New 
York. Smith, Kline & French, Blue Line and 
Hand Mfg. Company, Philadelphia. Weekly 
Base Ball Guide, New York. 

Griffin, Johnson & Mann., Inc., 350 Madison 
avenue, New York. Reported to have secured 
account of the Health Products Corp., ‘“Feen- 
a-mint” chewing gum laxative, Roseville, N. Ta 

Hanser-Churchill Agency, 12 East 44th 
street, New York. Placing orders with news- 
papers in selected sections for the Ingersoll 
Dollar Pen Company, Newark, N. We 
Harrison-Rippey Advertising Company, Ar- 
cade Building, St. Louis. Placing orders with 
newspapers in selected sections for the Tebel- 
man Baking Company, St. Louis. 

H. W. Kastor and Sons Co., Lytton Build- 
ing, Chicago. Sending out copy in the south- 
west on Orange Crush Company. 

McJunkin Advertising Company, 5 South 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. Now handling ac- 
count of George F. Nixon & Company, the 
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largest suburban real estate developers in 
Chicago. 

Mason-Carter Company, 270 Madison ave- 
nue, New York. Placing orders with some 
New York City newspapers for the Chex-O 
Corp “Chex-O”’ metal polish, New York. 

Matteson, Fogarty, Jordan Company, 215 N. 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Placing copy on 
the Globe Soap Company. 

Metropolitan Advertising Company, 111 
Broadway, New York. Again placing orders 
with newspapers in selected sections for the 
Abso Digest Laboratories, New York. 


J. P. Muller & Company, 220 West 42nd 


street, New York. Placing account of the 
Atlantic Remedy Company “Kodlife,’? New 
York. 

Porter-Eastman-Byme Company, 22 West 


Munroe street, Chicago. Sending out sched- 
wes on Nu-Way Stretch Suspender Company. 
Stack Advertising Company, Heyworth 
Building, 29. East Madison street, Chicago. 
Preparing a general campaign on Swift and 
Company of Chicago. 
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Population over 150,000 


Ranks in importance to the other 
four large Texas markets. Sales 
managers cannot cover Texas 
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WHAT OUR READERS SAY 


The Waste Basket Got It 


To Eprtor & PusiisHER: We have 
read with interest your story on Page 
14 of your May 16 issue, regarding 
“Agent Floods Press With Free Mats.” 

We are certainly glad to note that 
your publication is taking hold of this 
matter, and bringing it to the attention 
of the newspaper publishers throughout 
the country. 

The mat which you have reproduced 
was received in our office, and of course 
immediately entered the waste paper 
basket. We have and do receive hun- 
dreds of these mats, all carrying some 
sort of advertising—when one reads 
through the text—among them practically 
every one of the products which you 
have mentioned. E 

We hope you will keep up the good 
work, and trust that at the next meeting 
of the A. A. A. A. this matter will be 
given some real attention. 


Eart F. McGinnis, 


Advertising Dept., Lewiston (Mont.) 
Democrat-News. 


Newspaper Space Sold Insurance 


May 19, 1925. 

To Epitor & PusiisHEeR: I read with a 
great deal of interest your editorial in Eprror 
& PuslisHER of May 16, entitled ‘‘Advertised 
Insurance.” 

With your conclusion I am in entire accord, 
and I base this upon actual experience as was 
outlined in our ad in your publication three 
weeks ago, wherein it was indicated that through 
a liberal use of the display advertising columns 
of the Billings Gazette, W. F. Greusel was en- 
abled to establish a world’s record with respect 
to the number of policies written within a given 
period. Mr. Greusel was the local agent of the 
New York Life Insurance Company, and he 
made appeals to his friends to assist him in 
establishing a new record. It might surprise 
you to learn that he received responses from 
as far away as Minnesota and Idaho. Certainly 
for a sparsely settled country like Montana, 
this was a remarkable achievement, and I am 
sure that you will subscribe to that conclusion 
if you will consult your files containing the ad 
of the Gazette. Naturally we were more than 
pleased to have the opportunity to set forth the 
facts in your publication. There can be no 
question that display advertising, even in small 
dailies, brings about the desideratum. 


Lron SHaw, 
General Manager, Billings (Mont.) Gazette. 


Mr. Bernays’ Activities 


To Epiror & PusrtisHeR: I was very glad 
indeed to see, in the May 16 issue of your 
publication, an exposition of Mr. Bernays’ 
methods of obtaining free advertising from 
newspapers for his several clients. 

I am sending on both the clipped article and 
your editorial to the manager of the Canadian 
Daily Newspaper Association, Toronto, with 
a request that he issue a special bulletin to all 
member publishers. 

These mats have been coming to my desk 
for several months with steady regularity, 
despite the fact that every single one of them 
has contributed its share in the work of filling 
a waste paper basket. 


Leman A. GUILD, 
Managing Director, Kingston (Ont.) British 
Whig. 


Humorous Sobel Speaks 


To Epiror & Pusii.HER—As you were good 
enough to devote considerable space to the 
little talk I gave on Ziegfeld publicity before 
the advertising staff of the New York Times, 
I am taking the liberty of calling your atten- 
tion to several misconceptions which I. fear are 
indicated in the headlines that accompanied the 
article and through the selected excerpts. 

The words “puts it across” and ‘‘fortunate 
publie believes his fakes’ have an unfortunate 
sound to me and convey an impression which 
I certainly did not intend to convey. 
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120 West 42d Street New York 


Such publicity stunts as I mentioned in my 
talk were intended in no way to mislead the 
public basely. It has never been my custom 
to trick a dramatic editor into taking a story 
which was untrue; nor do I uphold such a 
practice —far less boast of it. I believe, further- 
more, that the dramatic editors will uphold 
me in this statement as they know my work 
in relation to scores of Broadway shows. 

What I strove to emphasize in my talk 
which, incidentally, was informal and intimate— 
was that ‘‘any variation from the general point 
of view will interest the public’ . . . “The 
New York editors enjoy a joke.” The public 
has. elasticity, humor and imagination. I 
had no intention of giving away the so-called 
tricks of the trade; merely to cite examples 
of how publicity agents must necessarily create 
news or banter in order to sustain a production. 

I do believe, however, that no really ingeni- 
ous press agent fears a so-called exposure of 
tricks of the trade, because if he is modern, 
energetic and really imaginative, each day that 
passes by he will develop more facility in 
creating new tricks. 

BERNARD SOBEL. 


Must Print Crime News 


To Eprror & PustisHER—There has been 
much discussion in Epiror & PUBLISHER con- 
cerning crime news. No paper can exist with- 
out it and be a newspaper. One might publish 
a crimeless newspaper as a curiosity and sell 
it as such, but never as_a newspaper. 

I disagree with Robert F. Paine when he says 
the family of any ‘‘black sheep’? should suffer 
as the victim himself. 

Your editorial “Honor In Editing” honestly 
presents the right angle. : 

“Tere is evidence of progress,” certainly ex- 
presses the sentiments of the majority of the 
newspaper fraternity today. 

ABE SMITH, 
Telegraph Editor, Marietta (O.) Times. 


Expensive Publicity 


To Eprtor & PusLisHER—Permit me to thank 
you for the article which appeared on page 14 
in your issue of May 16 relative to the large 
amount of free publicity matter that is being 
broadcast to the newspapers by advertisers and 
agencies. : 

No doubt there are some publishers left who 
are permitting the use of this type of matter 
in their newspaper columns, and do not realize 
that the cost of these so-called services must 
necessarily be taken out of the regular advertis- 
ing appropriations. oF 

‘As a member of the Bureau of Advertising, 
I sincerely hope that you will, from time |to 
time, find space in your valuable publication 'to 
devote to the above matter. 

H. P. WALLs, 
Business Manager, Modesto (Cal.) News-Herald. 


Sue for $30,000 Over Picture 


(C. I. French and wife have filed suits 
totaling $30,000 in behalf of themselves 
and minor child against the Waco (Tex.) 
News-Tribune, alleging libel in the pub- 
lication of a picture. Plaintiffs claim a 
picture of the French child was printed 
and erroneously referred to as the son 
of a woman who was recently shot and 
killed. 


Publisher to Marry 


The engagement has been announced 
of Miss Loretta E. Barris and Norman 
B. Tomlinson, both of Morristown, N. J. 
Mr. Tomlinson is owner and publisher 
of the Morristown Daily Record. 
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SURVEYS TABLOID JOURNALISM 


Columbia Graduate Student Analyzes 
Field in 50,000 Word Thesis 


In the first comprehensive survey of 
illustrated tabloid journalism in the 
United States has just been completed by 
Arthur S, Rudd as a part of his gradu- 
ate study at the Columbia University 
School of Journalism. 


The work, which is entitled “The De- 
velopment of Illustrated Tabloid Journal- 
ism in the United States” includes a his- 
tory of the use of pictures in journalism, 
a history of early forms of tabloid and 
illustrated newspapers, a discussion of 
the New York tabloids, of the Vanderbilt, 
Scripps-Howard and Hearst tabloids, sur- 
veys of news and advertising content, a 
discussion of the various tabloid fields, 
and a presentation of opinions and pre- 
dictions concerning tabloid journalism. 

The manuscrips has been accepted by 
Columbia University as a graduate thesis. 
It contains about 50,000 words. 


In addition to the library research and 
the survey of newspaper files Mr. Rudd 
interviewed a large number of publishers, 
editors and others who have an active in- 
terest in tabloid journalism. He predicts 
that the next development will be a “New 
York Times type of tabloid,” with a lim- 
ited number of pages and tight condensa- 
tion of news, no features and high adver- 
tising rates. 

The writer was formerly on the staff of 
the Portland Oregon Journal and while 
making this survey has been free-lancing 
in Brooklyn and Manhattan. 


Large Rejoins Des Moines Register 


Rex Large, for the last two years on 
the editorial staff of the New York Times, 
and for two years prior to that time news 
editor of the Des Moines Register has re- 
joined the Register and Tribune-News or- 
ganization as associate managing editor in 
immediate direction of the Register. 


For those who accept the 
principle that want-ads fur- 
nish the surest test of reader 
confidence—and who will 
doubt it?—the want-ad pages 
of The Dallas News tell a 
convincing story. 


Still, <the act, thathbhe 
News leads all Texas papers 
in number of want-ads will 
occasion no surprise among 
those who know their Texas. 
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Toledo Editor Summoned 


Joseph P. Keating, editor and business 
manager of the Toledo Union Leader, 
union labor publication at Toledo, O., 
has been ordered to appear before a fed- 
eral grand jury to tell what he knows 
about a rum ring in Toledo. In a news 
story, the Leader had charged that 
prominent politicians were members of 
the ring. 


Better Mailing Week Ordered 


Postmaster General New has ordered 
the first week in June set aside as 
“Better Mailing Week.” 


Opens Chicago Branch 


The Imperial Type Metal Company of 
Philadelphia, on June 1, will open a. new 
manufacturing plant in Chicago, at 1800 
South 54th avenue, Cicero, to supply 
mid-western states. The company now 
operates four plants, and has 32 branch 
offices. 
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By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


(CRITICISM of newspapers has ever 


been since the days of Ben Jonson, 
a popular, subject with editors of period- 
icals. The latest criticism, which opens 
Harper's Magazine for June, is entitled 
“Sell The Papers !”—“The Malady of 
American Journalism.” 
The author is anonymous, but the editor 
prints the following underneath the head: 


The author of the following article is an 
editorial ‘writer on a well-known Western news- 
paper. He withholds his name out of regard 
for his colleagues, whose frank statements, 
along with his own, might be locally resented. 
The article undertakes to show how the modern 
newspaper, in its effort to achieve greater cir- 
culation, has lost sight of the aims and ideals 
which inspired the best American journalism of 
the days of Greeley and Dana. 


The article contains nothing that is new 
and even lacks freshness in mode of treat- 
ment. This incident indicates the general 
trend of how the topic is treated: 


“Look here,’ a small city editor of exceptional 
competence put it to me recently, “if you and 
I were hired to feed the animals in the park 
zoo, we shouldn’t kick, should we, because we 
couldn’t give them the same kind of eating 
that we have on our own tables? We'd give 
‘em the garbage they liked, and take our pay 
on Saturday nights. Well, you and I aren’t 
hired to make the world a better place to live 
in, or to fight and die for noble causes, or even 
to tell the truth about this particular Main 
Street. We’re hired to feed human animals 
the kind of mental garbage they want. We 
don’t have to eat it. I don’t read our paper 
for instruction or even for fun. I just read it 
for errors and to see if we're handing out 
regularly what the boobs like for breakfast.” 


Later on in the article the author adds 
this observation : 

Yet I believe that the majority of thought- 
ful newspaper men do the dreary work of cater- 
ing to the lowest and most banal taste in their 


communities in the spirit of the small city 
editor just quoted. 


Indeed the author goes so far as to say 


that the American newspaper has no eth- 


ics, no courage, and no standards of taste. 
He even ventures to charge that the lack 
of these things is, in greater or lesser 
degree, apparent in every edition of every 
newspaper in America. Are there no ex- 
ceptions to prove his assertion? Has he 
tread every edition of every newspaper 
before he reached his deduction ? 

By way of illustration the author of the 
article prints the following: 

A Philadelphia reporter some years ago 
“scooped the country” by bribing his way into 
the Pullman compartment of the widow of the 
victim of a famous lynching—it was an “all- 
white” lynching—in the middle of the night 
while she was bringing home her husband’s 
body for burial, and wrote a brilliant emotional 
Story of her hysterical outcry when she dis- 
covered the nature of the intrusion. Such 
conduct may be defensible on the assumption 
that the press exists solely to sell papers, but 
hardly on any other grounds. 


If this incident be true, put that paper 
on the public pillory—preferably on the 
page of a periodical of national circula- 
tion! Where is the courage of the mag- 
azine editor that he is so afraid to print 
Names and dates? 

After reading the article somewhat 
carefully I couldn’t help wondering 
whether the author ever read Eprror & 
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PUBLISHER—especially the reports of the 
proceedings of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors. 

* OK ok 


ARC A. ROSE is not listed as a con- 

tributor to the contents of Scribner's 
Magazine for June, but he is represented 
with something worth reading in the de- 
partment “What do You Think About 
It?” In this same department, on the 
same topic on which Mr. Rose speaks, 
is quoted a letter that appeared in the 
Cincinnati Times-Star. Alexander Wooll- 
cott of the New York Sun is quoted 
with this sly dig at the hot air paragraphs 
describing contributors, “Thundering in 
the Index is no favor to anybody.” 

* x 


THE article in Scribner’s for June that 
ought to be marked for perusal by 
newspaper men is “How Free is Free 
Speech?” by Robert W. Winston. Most 
of us have forgotten and need to be re- 
minded that Josephus Daniels once re- 
ceived this sentence: 
“The sentence of the court is sixty days in 
jail and a fine of a thousand dollars; the jail 


sentence to be remitted if the fine is promptly 
paid.” 


The story is too long to be told here but 
it will be found in the June Scribner's. 

Mention is made of other editors who 
received jail, sentences for just criticism 
of the courts. 

Mr. Winston, who was a former judge 
of the Superior Court of North Carolina, 
speaks to the point when he says: 

When, for example, an editor criticises a 
judge, not knowing his name, perhaps never 
having been in his court, 10 punish such editor 
for contempt by calling his editorial “mishe- 
havior calculated to disturb the court” would 
really be absurd—if the judges had not decided 
otherwise. The contempt statute provides that 
no judge shall punish for contempt except for 
“mishehavior.” This word misbehavior has a 
well-recognized value. It means disorder, rowdi- 
ness, impoliteness. Thus, when a child mis- 
behaves, it is roundly spanked by its mother. 
Even so, an editorial in the New York Times, 
or in the Boston Transcript, according to Amer- 
ican courts, may be misbehavior for which the 
editor skould be spanked. 


Newspapers have shown—in spite of 
the exceptions mentioned in this article— 
a lack of courage in not criticising more 
severely corruption on the bench. Re- 
spect for the courts will come when the 
courts so act as to command respect. 

* * x 


Much of the best material about Am- 

erican journalism will not be found 
in the printed books but in the peripatetic 
literature of the day. Now is the time, 
therefore, to write Walter Williams, 


Dean of the School of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., and 
get a copy of the pamphlet “Freedom of 
the Press” by Hon. Harry B. Hawes. 


Evenin: 


g 
220,000 


Sunday 


Mr. Hawes says that the following is an 
oft-repeated story, but as I have never 
heard it I wanteto use it in this depart- 
ment for it preaches a newspaper ser- 
mon; 


It is related that a man, who was ordinarily 
kind and just, had upon an occasion circulated 
a false and injurious story about a neighbor, 
It was done through intemperance, caused by 
anger. The wicked story spread. He witnessed 
the damage his slander had created. His own 
conscience was wounded, and, realizing the 
injustice he had done, he sought the advice of 
the village clergyman in repentance, 

The clergyman was a benevolent man, wise 
and experienced. After a lecture upon the evil 
of gossip, slander, and giving way to anger, he 
suggested that the slandered should do penance, 
and this was his instruction: “You shall kill 
the finest and largest goose in your flock and, 
starting from your farm. commence to pluck the 
goose, dropping the feathers on the roadside.” 

The tack was performed and the penitent 
appeared at the clergyman’s house with the 
plucked carcass. 

“Now, what next shall I do?” he asked. 

“You shall return home and carefully pick 
up each feather taken from the goose.” - 

“But,’”? he replied, “the wind has blown the 
feathers in a thousand directions. I have the 
will to obey but I can never gather the feathers 
together; they have been scattered by the wind 
over the country.” 

“My son,” said the wise old man, “so it is 
with your lie. It has been carried on the 
winds of gossip, The evil thing you said of 
your neighbor can not be corrected by you in 
one single action. Long, patient effort may in 
time undo the wrong.” 


I like the calm judicious way in which 
Mr. Hawes discusses the constantly en- 
larging federal control of newspapers in 
the matter of certain forms of advertise- 
ments, lotteries, illegal schemes and ob- 
scene matter relating to sex. He would 
have been a good newspaper man for he 
knows how to boil down a story. An ex- 
ample will be found in his account of the 
long struggle in the historical develop- 
ment in the freedom of the press. 

x Oe * 

HAVE no desire to start in the Book- 

man any department to compete with 
“Our World of Letters.” I do, however, 
review in the June issue under the title 
“The World’s Diary’ a shelf of recent 
books relating to journalism. The item 
in the June issue that deserves more men- 
tion is a little chat of the editor’s about 


A Security Market 


with complete 
service. 


Buffalo offers a promising market for 
high grade securities The Buffalo 
Evening News financial and business 
pages are complete, interesting, prompt; 
carrying TO-DAY’S news of activities 
in commerce and markets TO-DAY, 

The News with its effective cover- 
age and responsive reader interest, of- 
fers the financial advertiser the com- 


newspaper financial 


plete audience in the Buffalo territory. 

A. B. C. Sept. 30, 1924, *124,468 total 
net paid. 

Cover the Buffalo Market with the 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


“Present average circulation 129,834 
Edward H. Butler, Editor and Publisher 
Kelly-Smith Company, Representatives 


Marbridge Bldg. Lytton Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 


Orange-Crush 


is another of the nationally fa- 
mous accounts which has recog- 
nized the fact that the Washing- 
ton, D. C., territory cannot be 
adequately covered without 


The 
Washington 


Times 


The futility of the “one paper 
buy” argument is nowhere better 
illustrated than in the experiences 
of its national advertisers, 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH 


New York City—Boston 


G. LOGAN PAYNE CoO. 
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a feature running in The New York 
World—the best stories of 1924. Maga- 
zine editors were asked to select their 
best stories for inclusion in this séries. 


USES HOME STATE PAPER 


Columbia (S. C.) State Prints On Pine 
and Black Gum Product 


The Columbia (S. C.) State on May 
11 printed its entire edition on South 
Carolina manufactured paper, made from 
a mixture of pine and black gum pulp 
by the Carolina Fibre Company of 
Hartsville, S. C. 

“As can readily be seen, the paper is 
still in thé experimental stage and is by 
no means a perfect product” the State 
commented. “The manufacturers realize 
this, but hope to be able to overcome 
some of the defects after seeing the re- 
sults of this experimental run. 

“If they succeed in making newsprint 
from Southern pine, they will open up 
a great field for that industry in the 
‘South.” 


Vanderbilt 


means 


Newspapers 


Clean Enough 


For Every 


Home! 


Where do you want your advertising 
to go? 


+ RIVALS THE BEST- 


NORRISTOWN: 


* SURPASSES THE REST: 


Well Paid 
People Maxton to Buy 
Families Well Housed 


reached by the 


Norristown 
Gimes Herala 


National Representative 
Paul Block, Ine. 
New York 
Chicago 


Boston 
Detroit 


THE WELFARE COMMITTEE 


of the 


INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Can supply you with com- 
petent circulation men of 


capacity and ability capable 
to take entire charge of your 
department or to fill impor- 
tant posts in the department. 


Address the Secretary- 
Treasurer please, Mr. Clar- 
ence Eyster, care Star 


Chicago - Detroit - St. Louis - Los Angeles 
Se ee 
Sa SE 


Building, Peoria, Ill. 


IMDIANAPOLIS-IND. 
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A. A. C. W. 1926 MEET TO 
BE HELD JUNE 20-25 


Tentative Dates Selected by Executive 
Committee—Carl Hunt Unani- 
mously Reappointed 
Manager 


The new Executive Committee of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, has set June 20-25 as tentative 
dates for the next 
convention, to be 
held in Phila- 
delphia and unan- 
imously reap- 
pointed Carl 
Hunt manager of 
the Associated 
Advertising 
Clubs for the en- 
suing year. 

The dates 
agreed upon for 
the convention 
will follow the 
closing of the 
Uni ver sity 
of Pennsylvania. ! 
The Poor Richard Club, Philadelphia, 
plans to accept the offer of the Uni- 


Cart Hunt 


versity to turn its buildings over 
for the numerous departmental meet- 
ings of the Convention. These dates 


will become final when they have the 
approval of a joint committee of 
the Passenger Association of the United 
States, which functions with organiza- 
tions having large conventions to avoid 
conflict in dates. 


Right to “‘Neutrodyne”’ Established 


Unauthorized use of the trade mark 
“neutrodyne” was denounced by Presiding 
Justice George W. Simpson, of the New 
York Commercial Frauds Court, recently 
in a test case brought by the American 
Fair Trade League. In holding the de- 


fendant, the Greater Atlantic and Pacific 
Radio Company, 


Inc., for trial in the 


THE APPROPRIATE 
ETCHING DEVICE 
FOR THE NEWS PAPER 


NEW PRICES: 


“MIGNON” .......-00- $ 625 
SIRIUS acre tes saccrte r= $ 890 
‘DIAMOND” .........- $1025 


AXEL HOLMSTROM 


ETCHING MACHINE CO. 
328 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Mailing Point 


is often 
The Breaking Point 


in the chain of service between 
a subscription order and delivery 
to the subscriber. 


SPEEDAUMATIC equipment 
stops the break with the DI- 


RECT IMPRINT and daily and 
accurate correction of the mail 
list. 


Write for details. 


Poy eedaumaric 


Company 


MANUFACTURING 
THE MULTI-MAILER SYSTEM 
617-825 WASHINGTON BLVD 
CHICAGG 


Editor & Publisher for May 30, 1925 


Court of Special Sessions, Magistrate 
Simpson declared that the term neutro- 
dyne belongs exclusively to Louis A. 
Hazeltine and may be used only by him 
and by the licensees of the Independent 
Radio Manufacturers, Inc., under the 
Hazeltine patents and trade marks. 


A. P. Members Using Logotype 


More than 100 Associated Press 
member newspapers are now heading 
dispatches with the () logotype designed 
by Melville Stone, more widespread use 
of which was recently urged in a 
general order issued by Kent Cooper, gen- 


eral manager. It is the aim of Asso- 
ciated Press officials to make (2) the 
“hall mark of accuracy,’ Mr. Cooper 
said. The logotype matrix is produced by ~ 
the Mergenthaler and Intertype com- 
panies and runs in the pi channel of © 
both machines. ; 


— 


SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


FOR NEWSPAPER MAKING 


Printers’ Outfitters. 

Printing Plants and business bought and sold, 
American Typefounders’ products, printers’ 
and bookbinders’ machinery of every descrip- 
tion. Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman St., 
New York City. 


Don’t Pig Metal 
It Wastes Money 


Don’t melt your metal twice to use 
Write for trial offer. The 
“Single Melting Sys- 


it once. 
Monomelt 


tem.” References gladly furnished. 


MONOMELT 


Eliminates the Metal Furnace 


Printers Manufacturing Co. 
417 South Dearborn St. 


Chicago iL 


MODERNIZE 
COMPOSING ROOM 
HAMILTON EQUIPMENT 


Made in both wood and steel. 


Manufactured by 


The Hamilton Mfg. Co. 


Two Rivers, Wis. 


For sale by all prominent Type 
Founders and Dealers everywhere. 


Cline-Westinghouse Double Motor-Drive 
with full automatic push button control. 


USED BY THE 


St. Paul Dispatch 
St. Paul, Minn. 


We refer you to them for their 
opinion 


EASTERN OFFICE 
Marbridge Bldg. 
Broadway at 34th St. 
NEW YORK 


MAIN OFFICE 
Conway Bldg. 
111 W. Washington St. 
CHICAGO 


FOR SALE 


For Immediate Delivery 


GOSS HIGH SPEED 


SEXTUPLE PRESS, 
WITH COMBINATION 
THREE COLOR TOP 
DECK. 


GOSS. STANDARD 
SPEED SEXTUPLE 
PRESS. 


BOTH MACHINES FOR 
21%4” COLUMN, SHEET 
CUT 2234”, 7/16” PLATE. 


THEY HAVE BEEN 
FACTORY REBUILT 
AND ARE IN BEST OF 
CONDITION. 


WRITE FOR PRICES 


The Goss Printing Press Co. 
1535 So. Paulina St., Chicago 


R. HOE & CO.., INC. 


7 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Hoe Automatic Curved Plate 
Finishing, Cooling and Drying Machine 


Trims, tail-cuts, shaves, cools and dries six plates a minute. 


504-520 Grand St., New York City 


also at 
DUNELLEN, N. J. 


7 Water Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Used Newspaper Presses 
SCOTT 
GOSS 
HOE 


16, 24 and 32 Page 
Presses. 


| 
24-Page Press for black 
or color work. 


Quadruple, Sextuple and 
Double Sextuple Presses. | 


Send for list of presses which are 
available for early delivery. 


WALTER SCOTT & COM 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


441 Monadnock Block CHICAGO 
1457 Broadway NEW YORK © 


GOOD REBUILT 


NEWSPAPER EQUIPMENT 


Model 8 Linotype 
Model 5 Linotype 
Model 3 Linotype 
Model 1 Linotype 
Model 15 Linotype 
Hamilton Steel Galley Cabinets, 
each holding 100 triple galleys 
Hamilton Steel Cabinets with let- 
ter-boards—full page size 
Hoe Double Steam Table 
Hoe 8-col. and /7-col. 
boxes. 
Steel-top form tables 
Stereotype Chases—all sizes 


Thomas W. Hall Co., Inc. 


512 West 41st St., New York 


casting 


in Stock 


Some outstanding and exclusive 
features of The Goss Combination 
Wet and Dry Matrix Roller: Pat- 
ented stretching roller produces 
dry mats without a wrinkle. Bo) 

ends of cylinder are set at same 
time. Heavy cast-iron cylinders 
with forged steel shafts. Extra 
heavy bed—no racks—largeenough 
to run chase with columns cross- 
wise. Rolls wet mats in 1114 sec- 
onds; dry mats in 22! seconds. 
Write for complete catalog of 
Goss Stereotyping Machinery. 


THE GOSS PRINTING 
_PRESS CO., CHICAGO 


3c per word per insertion, cash with order, 
for advertisements under the classifica- 


tion of “Situations Wanted.” 
1 8c per line per insertion, cash with order, 
if white space is used at top and bot- 


tom of advertisement. 
6c per word per insertion, cash with order, 
for advertisements under any other 


classification. 

3 per line per insertion, cash with order, 
if white space is used at top and bot- 

om of advertisement. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Advertising Solicitor. 

Experienced advertising solicitor and copy 
writer, familiar with preparing layouts, han- 
ling cuts, etc., desires position in South with 
fewspaper or adverising agency. Address 
0-944, Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Solicitor. z 
Age 30, experienced on regular accounts, special 
‘dition, business pages, classified and co-opera- 
ive advertising. Who has shown excellent re- 
ults and can show proof of producing ability. 
Yow employed on combination daily as assistant 
idvertising manager. Seeks confection in the 
South (prefer Florida), Wéill consider salary 
jr commission. Address A-514, care Editor & 
Publisher. 


lity Editor, ‘ 
Eastern morning daily city of 65,000 desires 
thange to afternoon field, street or desk. Box 
4-531, Editor & Publisher. 


lity Editor and Telegraph Editor 

Yesires position in eastern New England, pre- 
erably Massachusetts. ‘Twelve year’s experi- 
mee on large and small newspapers. Married, 
hree children. Seeks permanency. | Thor- 
ughly acquainted all phases of profession and 
vould consider managing editor of paper in 
noderate sized city. $50 minimum salary, $65 
ig managing editor. Six months trial. Offer 
nust he made within two weeks. A-528, Editor 
t Fublisher. 


assified Manager. ey 
Several years classified experience, large dailies. 
Vith records that prove my ability to manage 

classified department. Can write promotion 
opy that brings results desired. Knows Smith 
tystem. Have successfully run accounting and 
dllection departments. Stop your losses and 
tart your gains. Box A-536, Editor & Pub- 
eee. if. tk - 


.xperienced Woman Reporter ; 

Vants position on daily offering variety of ex- 
erience. (Good feature writer; university jour- 
alism graduate. Will go anywhere. Box A- 
40, Editor & Publisher. © 


Jorida Publishers. ; 
lead of copy desk of one of largest papers in 
fiddle West wants good location in Florida. 
Jn present job more than two years. Address 
.-§30, Editor & Publisher. 


lewspaper Artist 4 
ind cartoonist desires change from large city to 
maller plece. A-538, Editor & Publisher. 


lewspaper Man. 
‘horoughly trained newspaper man, former 
junday editor, wants position as special fea- 
ure writer for national magazine. Can do own 
amera work. Will submit references and 
amples. Plenty of ideas; single; salary $50. 
tox C-982, Editor & Publisher. 


lewspaper or Advertising Agency. 
onnection desired by young woman, now em- 
loyed. Competent to manage: national ad- 


ertising department medium sized newspaper; _ 


nree years’ experience. Box C-977, Editor 


. Publisher. 


DON’T WAIT FOR 
OPPORTUNITY 
TO KNOCK 


é Get busy now and invest your 
Sayings in a profitable business. 
¥ 


A small “Business Opportuni- 
ties” advertisement in Eprror & 
PustisHer will locate a well-pay- 
ing property to suit your require- 
ments. 


your copy now to the 


Classified Department. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Editor 


Situations Wanted 


& Publisher 


for 1925 


May 30, 


Help Wanted 


Promotion Department Manager. 

Desires to effect a permanent position contin- 
gent upon results obtained with newspaper in 
town of 75,000 up, that has or wishes to inau- 
gurate such a department. Guarantee increased 
lineage for Week Days from Non-Advertisers. 
Age 33. 12 years successful work for many 
publishers promoting Feature Numbers and 
Special Pages of every description. Highest 
references as to character and ability. Hard 
worker and tnderstand the business from the 
ground up. Commission or salary with bonus. 
No contract until you are satisfied. Hire me 
and if I don’t produce fire me. Personal in- 
terview solicited. Box A-535, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


Publicity Man. 

Neat copy, publicity man. I’m looking for an 
interesting copy or publicity position. Seven 
‘years’ experience includes publicity, agency and 
department store work. Available now. A. Sey 
810 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 


Telegraph and Make-Up Editor. 
All-around man, wants city editor’s berth, or 


would start as special assignment man. Small 
town, if progressive, not objected to. Blox 
A-541, Editor & Publisher. 

Account and Office Manager. 

Married man with newspaper training. Attrac- 


tive small city, splendid schools, reasonable liv- 
ing costs. Write fully, covering qualifications, 
age, salary, references. Daily Gazette, Sterling, 


Advertising Salesman Wanted 

On afternoon paper in city of 50,000 popula- 
tion. Must be able to write good copy and sell. 
Give full qualifications and salary expected. Ad- 
dress A-537, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Managers. 

Two ambitious circulation managers must be 
over 30 years of age with experience in hiring 
and training canvassers. Further expansion 
of large circulation organization opens two 
desirable positions with earning possibilities 
from $2,600 to $5,000 per year. Answer with 
full particulars regarding last ten years’ ex- 
perience and references as to personal habits 
and character. Ernest A. Scholz, Circulation 
Manager, Butterick Publishing Company, But- 
terick Building, New York. 


Financial Advertising Man Wanted 

To take charge of financial advertising on large 
New England daily and Sunday. One who 
knows the leading financial men and has a wide 
acquaintance with agencies placing this class 
.of business. Exceptional opportunity for man 
who knows how to sell a newpaper that backs 
up its advertisers with a large and influential 
circulation, also with a complete news service. 
Address in confidence, giving age, specific ex- 
perience, salary expected, etc. A-529, Editor 
‘& Publisher office. 


Managing Editor 

For small morning daily, in city of 25,000 
population, full Associated Press report, prefer 
middle west or southern man, also college 
graduate and must be over 30 years old, good 
future, reference required. A-519, Editor & 
Publisher. 


News Editor 

For Florida evening daily wanted; exceptional 
opportunity for competent news writer. State 
salary wanted, age and experience, Address 
A-508, Editor & Publisher. 


Syndicate Wants Salesman he 
To grow with organization. Salary, commission 
and expenses. Full time or side-line. Oppor- 
tunity for right man to become sales manager 
or member of firm. Permanent position. Un- 
limited possibilities. State present territory and 
experience. Replies confidential. A-509, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Herrin visited the town with the 


Wanted. 

A daily evening newspaper in Long Island has 
an opening for a special edition man in the 
real estate field. Send all communications 
throwgh box number A-534, Editor & Publisher. 


Wanted. 

Circulation manager acquainted with home de- 
livery through carriers, for an evening daily 
newspaper in Long Island. Send all communi- 


cations through box number A-532, Editor & 
Publisher, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Sa ee, 


A Real Opportunity. 

Evening and Sunday newspaper; 
more than 40 years; circulation 10,000 A. B. C.; 
Associated Press; gross business more than 
$300,000 annually; net profits over 10 per cent; 
owner wishes to retire from business. If you 
have at least $100,000 cash and a good record, 
address “Newspaper Opportunity,” A-517, Ed- 
itor & Publisher. 


established 


For Sale. 

Blackshear Times. Weekly. Established 1882. 
Official organ, and only paper in Pierce, a pros- 
perous agricultural county. Money maker, 
Cash price $8,500. Owner has other interests 
requiring entire time. Jack Williams, owner, 
Waycross, Ga. 


Have a Few Thousand to Invest 

With services, where responsibility can 
shared by young all-around newspaper and 
printing executive. Present connection in Chi- 
cago. Single and an orphan, therefore, will go 
anywhere that offers a real future. Good char- 
acter and references. A-504, care Editor & 
Publisher. 


be 


Weekly and Daily Newspapers. 

Weekly and daily newspapers in best section 
Southeast offer splendid business opportunities. 
Handled with few thousand cash and up. Write 
what you want and financial ability. J. T. 
Fain, Hendersonville, N. C. 


STUDENTS PURCHASE 2 
DAILIES, 1 WEEKLY 


Joe and Jean Herrin of U. of Missouri 
Make Clean Sweep of Marshall, Tex., 
Journalistic Field—Organize 
$100,000 Corporation 


Joe Herrin and his sister, Jean, are 
going into the newspaper business—but 
not in the bullet-spurting [Illinois town 
which bears their family name. 

They have purchased three newspapers 
in the city of Marshall, Tex., for $80,000 
and consolidated them into a $100,000 
corporation. 

Both are students in the School of 
Journalism of the University of Missouri. 
They will take active charge of their 
property, including the job plant operated 
in connection with the papers on June l. 
Wallace Pflueger, graduated this month 
from the School of Journalism, will be 


advertising manager under the new 
organization. 
The Daily Marshall Messenger and 


the Weekly Marshall Messenger, pur- 
chased for $50,000, were owned and pub- 
lished by W. A. Adair for the past 42 
years. The Morning News was bought 
for $30,000, from Homer M. Price, the 
publisher, who will continue with the 
new firm in an editorial capacity. 
Separation of the job plant from the 
two news offices which will be combined 
is planned by the new owners. They 
expect to model the style of their papers 
after the Columbia, (Mo.). Missourian, 
daily laboratory newspaper published by 
the students in the School of Journalism. 
As the close of their journalism courses 
drew near, Joe Herrin began to look 
around for a newspaper plant. Omar 
D. Gray, editor of the Sturgeon (Mo.) 
Leader had brought the sale offer of 
several newspapers in Marshall, Tex. to 
the attention of Dean Williams. Jee 
idea 
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To Owners 


Client has $50,000 cash 
available for first pay- 
ment on 
property. 


newspaper 
All corre- 


spondence will be héld 


in strict confidence. 
ed) 
@ 


Palmer, Dewitt & Palmer 


Newspaper Properties 


350 Madison Ave., New York 


Successful 
Performance 


This firm has a record ef almost 
15 years of successful performance in 
the difficult work of 


PURCHASE, CONSOLIDATION, 


SALE AND APPRAISAL 


of newspaper and magazine properties 
throughout the U. S. ; 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Times Bldg. New York 


WE CONNECT THE WIRES == 


ig B REPORTER of unusual 

ability available June 15, 
Now graduating from Middle 
Western School of Journalism. 
Will. go to any state east of 
Mississippi River and north of 
Mason-Dixon line. Uses type- 
writer, Photograph indicates 
clean-cut, aggressive personality. 
“Very 
will win Phi 
Speak quick- 


Department head writes: 


brilliant. fellow; 
Beta Kappa key.” 
ly. Our No. 5680, 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L B’LD'G., SPRINGFIELD, MASs. 


of looking over one of them. Later, he 
bought every paper in town. 

In addition to newspaper work which 
both have done in Herrin, Ill., and on 
the ‘Columbia Missourian, Jean served 
for a time as managing editor of the 
Columbia (Mo.)  Herald-Statesman, 
laboratory product of the class in country 
newspaper production. Joe also worked 
on this paper. 


CLEARING HOUSE FOR JOBS 
U. 


of Iowa Journalism School Estab- 
lishes a Placement Bureau 


A Placement Bureau has been estab- 
lished by the University of Iowa Jour- 
nalism School to aid students and gradu- 
ates of the school in obtaining newspaper 
jobs. 

Registration blanks have been sent out 
upon which the recipient may place his 
newspaper experience, the jobs he is 
qualified to hold, amount of salary de- 
sired, whether he would like to purchase 
a newspaper, how much he can pay down, 
etc. Samples of stories, heads and ar- 
ticles can be submitted with the registra- 
tion ‘blank to give the Bureau a concrete 
idea of the quality of an individual’s 
work. 

It is the aim of the Bureau to main- 
tain close relations with newspaper edit- 
ors and business managers and be ready 
on short notice to recommend competent 
workers. 

Associate Professor William S. Mauls- 
by of the School of Journalism: is in 
charge of the Bureau. 
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OUTINE business 

is important, but 
may smother all the 
creative faculties of 
a newspaper execu- 
tive and convert him 
into a mere drudge. 
Clever is he who 
can delegate routine 
responsibility to na- 
turally uncreative people. Imagination 
is the great motor of business life, but it 
needs freedom of action. 


(PHERE is a firm in Minneapolis that 

just featured a novel stunt from 
which newspapers got much advertising. 
The store offered a baseball to buyers 
of boy shoes on certain days. There 
are a lot of variations of this stunt which 
advertising departments could suggest to 
various retailers as a business stimulator. 
—G. Smedal. 


The great’ motoring season of the year 
has begun. Now is the time to run a 
page or so devoted entirely to motor ac- 
cessories. Get the shops to advertise all 
the latest appliances that make driving 
safer, more comfortable, and more 
economical.—C, E. Pellissier. 


One society editor when learning of 
approaching nuptials and in writing mar- 
riages turns over the item to the circula- 
tion department. A few complimentary 
papers containing the marriage write-up 
and a subscription blank usually results 
in a subscription—L. J. Jellison. 

“Meet Our Service Men” might be the 
heading over a page of ads of local con- 
cerns carrying pictures of their outside 
men who call on customers for the pur- 
pose of making repairs, adjustments, etc. 
The training of these service men, length 
of experience, etc., could be featured. 
The concerns which would come in on 
such a proposition would be radio dealers, 
phonograph dealers, washing machine 
dealers, etc—Frank H. Williams. 

The Des Moines Register and Tribune- 
News has increased its classified business 
and also has aided in building up con- 
fidence of readers of classified columns 
by guaranteeing “poultry and eggs for 
hatching” advertisements.—E. R. Appel, 
Des Moins. 


As credit shopping appeals to a large 
portion of the buying public, why not 
get up a number of ads of houses where 
credit is extended, for the purchase of 
eraduation and wedding presents for the 


June bride?—C. M. L. 


An increasing amount of fur storage 
business is being diverted from the ex- 


= 


For Evening and Sunday Newspapers 
Infernational News Service 
World Building, New York 


Editor 


ONE DOLLAR 
WILL BE 
PAID 
FOR EACH 
IDEA 
PUBLISHED 


clusive furriers to dry cleaners, depart- 
ment stores, etc. This gives an excellent 
opportunity to solicit a cooperative series 
of advertisements urging people to send 
their furs to a reliable exclusive furrier. 
Storage business often means remodeling, 
and that is an important item during the 
summer months.——H. H. H., Cleveland 
Press. 


Are the photographers of your city 
using copy liberally? If they are not, 
arm yourself with some good ideas and 
go out after them. Here are some points 
that should provoke thought, taken from 
a very human ad run recently in a 
Shreveport, La., paper by a studio of 
Shreveport : 

“Why I am a photographer— 

“We make somebody happy every day with 
pictures. 

“We are always looking for the beautiful in 
nature as well as humanity, and telling it with 
pictures, parents sending their children photo- 
graphs of themselves, lovers exchanging photos, 
the business man telling the world about his 
goods. 

“We are a visual go-between. 

“There is nothing speaks so loud and favor- 
ably as good pictures. 

“Why shouldn’t we love our profession when 
it is such a valuable medium in every walk of 
life? 

“We are always at your service—we will do 
our part—yeu do yours.”” A. W. Roe. 


—- 


We have a reporter who each week 
writes an imaginary telephone conver- 
sation between two girls. In this conver- 
sation they casually mention the service 
or something sold by six non competing 
firms such as picture show, drugstore, 
drygoods, jewelry etc. The feature was 
easy to sell to the merchants and goes 
over big with the readers——R. E. Hard- 
away. 


74 Per Cent Remain in Journalism 


Seventy-four per cent, or 377 of the 
570 men and women graduated from the 
University of Missouri School of Jour- 
nalism since its founding, are engaged 
in active journalistic work, either in the 
editorial or advertising departments of 
newspapers and recently in the Bulletin 
of Alumni in Journalism. 


W. W. Warren Starts Missouri Weekly 


The Tri-State-Weckly has been estab- 
lished at Joplin, Mo., by W. W. Warren. 
The publication features mainly news of 
the mining districts of Missouri, Kansas 
and Oklahoma. 


BHREeHBRBeBSBSBEBEEAREEEBSEs 
“Adventures 
of 
Junie & Jup”’ 
A NEW TYPE 


of 
FEATURE FOR 
CHILDREN 


The Story is Told by Junie 
The Picture is Drawn by 
Jup 


It is the Work of a Famous 
Writer of Bedtime Stories 


Write for Samples 


The McClure Newspaper Syndicate 


373 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
HBHHREBEBSEHEHESSE SB a@ 


& Publisher 
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for 


ONE DOLLAR 
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NE Iowa newspaper makes it a prac- 

tice to send some small present to 
every baby born in the community with 
a little card expressing the best wishes 
of the staff. The plan has been a great 
good will builder—B. A. T. 


How about getting the telephone com- 
pany to dig up some facts that really 
show the individual ting-aling addict 
where he stands on the telephone map? 

“The only really readable telephone 
story I ever saw,’ was a comment on a 
story we published giving the total num- 
ber of calls any individual was entitled 
to by the year’s average, the length of 
time he talked, the time of day he chose 
for conversation, and what section of the 
city seemed to bear the brunt of his gas 
attacks at various hours. Find which 
sections of the city talk oftenest—and 
longest. Are they any more talkative 
than 10 years ago? And how can a man 
be peeved for getting a busy line, when 
there are 6598 other people talking at the 
same moment ?—G. M. Kilbourn, Dallas, 
nliexe coe re eerers 

How are time payments of lots, homes, 
automobiles, washing machines, etc., go- 
ing in your city? How many people out 
of every 100 who buy such articles on 
the time payment plan, keep up their pay- 
ments? What are some of the most in- 
teresting experiences of time payment 
finance companies with people who buy 
on time ?—Frank H. Williams. 


Many railroads are discussing abandon- 
ing branch lines because of the inroad of 
automobile busses, leaving many com- 
munities stranded. 


Dailies in New Eng- 


A Dependable 


Means of 
Increasing 
Classified 
Lineage 

Write for Particulars 


Associated Editors, Inc. 
440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


BY UNITED PRESS 


UNITED PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 


World Building New York 


land and other parts of the East have 
made this situation an issue and are find- 
ing it has wide popular appeal—A. S. 
Beane, Albany. 


Here is a stunt we stumbled on that 
has proved as interesting as the cross 
word puzzle. We found a box of old 
cuts of former residences, line cut madé 
35 years ago. Before throwing them 
away we thought that we would run 
them through the paper and ask our 
readers to guess who they are. The 
only trouble is that the supply of cuts 
is limited—J. C. F., Cairo (Ill.) Citizen, 


Now Ready for Release 


Ella Cinders 


This new comic strip has won 
immediate recognition. 


If your territory remains open, 
we'd suggest that you wire at 
once for terms. 


Metropolitan Newspaper 
Service 


Maximilian Elser, Jr., Genl. Mer. 
150 Nassau Street, New York City 


FLASHLIGHTS OF 
FAMOUS PEOPLE 


Pictorial 
Celebrity a Day 
Series 


Gives your readers a “Face 
to Face’ with over three 
hundred folk who are do- 
ing things worth while. 


A Business Builder 
For Your Paper 


Joe Mitchell Chapple 


THE ATTIC 
WALDORF-ASTORIA, NEW YORK 


Thomas W. 
Brigess’ 
Comp any 


Meniphis, ~ Tenn. 
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THE KEYSTONE STATE 


IS AS APTLY 


TERMED THE 


BACKBONE 


STATE 


Pennsylvania industries are the backbone industries of America. 


Pennsylvania coal, Pennsylvania steel, Pennsylvania oil, Pennsylvania textiles, Pennsyl. 
vania chemicals—these monster industries require millions of skilled, well-paid workers 
—whose aggregate buying power is tremendous. 


Pennsylvania ranks first in pig iron industry, producing 39.3 per cent of the tonnage 
of the country. The tonnage of drawn iron and steel wire constitutes 35.7 per cent of 
the total iron and steel wire production in the United States. 


Pennsylvania produces over 15 per cent of all textiles produced in the United States. 
This ranks the state first in the United States in this field. Pennsylvania, the original 
hosiery state, leads in this field. It contributed 34.4 per cent of the quantity and 40.5 
per cent of the value of all hosiery made in the United States. 


Pennsylvania leads in the value of silk textile production, third in fur felt hat industry ; 
leads in manufacture of leather; third in chemical industries: fourth in value of pro- 
duction in petroleum refining. 


~ 


It leads all states in the production of anthracite and bituminous coal (one-third of 
total), limestone, sandstone, clay, basalt and slate. Pennsylvania produces over one- 
third of the cement of the country, leads all states. 


Cultivate Pennsylvania as the market for your goods. Get to the people. Tell them 
all about your goods and your representatives. 


[ These are the dailies to use for your message. ] 
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A. C. Spark Plug 

Auburn 

Biederman Motors 
Corp. 

Boyce-Ite 

Buckley-Maslin 
Machine Co. 

Buick 

Cadillac 

Caspar Oil Corp. 

Chandler 

Chrysler 

Cleveland 

Cole 

Copp Sales Co. 

DusPont 

Durwyllan Co. 

Dusenberg 

Essex 

Farrell Auto Co. 

Flint 

Franklin 

Gardner 

Glidden-Buick 
Corp. 

Goodrich Rubber 
Co; 

Gray 

Haynes 

Eb Crs: 

Hudson 

Hupmobile 

Irving Automatic 
Radiator Shutter 

Jewett 

Johnson Equalizers 

Jordan 

Kissel 

Lambert Trublpruf 
pltre: Co: 

Lee Tire Co. 

Locomobile 


1924: 


Apperson 

Autocar 

Auto Show 

Chevrolet 

Continental Motors 
Corp. 

Dodge 

Durant 

Elgin 

Federal Trucks 

Fiat 

Firestone Tires 

Ford 


[PagHe following advertisers of 
Automobiles, Tires and 
Accessories used more space in 
The Sun in 1924 than in any other 
New York evening newspaper: 


a, 


Cpe following advertisers of 
Automobiles, Tiresand Ac- 
cessories also used The Sun in 


BR 


Maxwell 

Mercedes 

Meritas Fabric Body 
Michelin Tire Co. 
Moon 

Morse Chain Co. 
Motor Improvement 


N. Y. Dehco Auto 
Enameling Corp. 

Oakland 

Oldsmobile 

Packard 

Paige 

Peerless 

Pierce-Arrow 

Poertner Motor 
Care (Co, 

Prest-O-Lite 

Reo 

Reflecto Wash & 
Polish iGo: 

Rickenbacker 

Rollin 

Rolls Royce 

Roskami, len G 

Ryan & Hughes 

Saurer Trucks 

Stanley 

Stearns-Knight 

Sterling Top & 
Equipment Co. 

Studebaker 

Stutz 

U. S. Axle Brake 
Corp. 

Veedol 

Velie 

Victor Auto Tire 
Co. 

White Trucks 

Wills Sainte Claire 


Kings County Buick 

LaFayette 

Lincoln 

Marmon 

Motor Car Exchange 

Overland 

Park Central Motors 

Wm. Parkinson 
Motor Sales Co. 

Schebler Carburetor 

Standard Oil Co. 

Star 


: Times Square 
Sage oe Auto Supply Co. 
Jandorf Automobile U.S. Rubber Co. 

Co. Willys-Knight 
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Selling Automobiles 
in New York — 


Va after year more automobiles are sold in New York — 


than in any other market in the world. 


And year after year manufacturers of automobiles, tires 
and accessories place The Sun first among New York ~ 
evening newspapers when advertising their products to 


the people of this great market. 


The Sun produces results for automobile advertisers 
because: it is read by people who have the means and the 
inclination to respond to automobile advertising; because © 
it reaches the entire family; because its circulation is con- — 
centrated in the New York Sales Area; because 118 
Wednesday Automobile Section affords the advertiser an 
excellent opportunity to present a strong mid-week sales — 


announcement. 


In 1924 The Sun published 565,922 lines of 
Automobile Display Advertising —255,190 lines 


more than the next New York evening news- 


paper. 


During the first five months of 1925 The Sun’s 
lineage in Automobile Display Advertising was 
larger than the combined lineage of the next 
two New York evening newspapers. 


The characteristics that make The Sun so productive a” 
medium for automobile advertisers are characteristics that 


| 
4 


make it productive for all advertisers of high-grade ~ 


products. 
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“Go Where Money Is’’ 


It was good advice that the thrifty Scot gave his eligible son: 
. “Don’t marry for money—but go where money is.” 
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Advertisers don’t get far if they don’t “ go where money is.” 
‘~One reason why The Chicago Daily News is the most effective 
© /% advertising medium in Chicago is that its vast circulation— 
oy <. 400,000 daily average—includes the great majority of thrifty, 


pe financially competent households of Chicago and its suburbs. 


~» These households read The Daily News with interest and confi- 
dence, and are accustomed to look te it for buying information 
and guidance. In this capacity it renders them a most complete 
service for in volume and variety of display advertising, and in 
numbers and scope of its classified advertising, it is a veritable 
directory and guide to whatever offerings of sale or service 
the market affords. Readers appreciate this service and buy 
accordingly. , 
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THE CHICAGO Dairy News 


First in Chicago 
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NO STANDARDIZED INTERTYPE HAS EVER BECOME OBSOLETE |. 
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Did you see this 
advertisement 
last month ? 
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More Records Broken 


Intertype sold more machines during the first FIVE months of 
1925 than in any similar period of the Corporation’s history. 
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“Standardized 
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Executive Offices 
New York 


1440 Broadway at 
40th Street 


NEW YORK CHICAGO MEMPHIS SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON LOS ANGELES LONDON 


<o Ors 


INTERTYPE BORDER MATRICES 780-781-782 
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“My wife has left 
bed and board” 


@ That is a terrible moment in any man’s life—the day his wife 
leaves and he is forced to advertise. Perhaps he is angry. 
At any rate, he wants to be sure that he is no longer held 
responsible for her bills. 


3 @ What paper shall he use to proclaim his woe to all the 
_world?r 


@ In Baltimore there is only one answer to that question. 
The Sunpapers, of course! 


@ The credit men read The Sun. And the merchants, the 
retailers, modistes, and seamstresses, landlords and divorce 
attorneys, judge and jury—every one with whom his wife 
might, by any chance, have dealings. 


@ And that’s the paper in which the wise manufacturer will 
advertise—the paper that people run to when they want 
to advertise personally. 


Average Net Paid Circulation for May, 1925 
Daily (M.&E.) . . 244,862 
SUnGAY Leia ee. . 185.525 


Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 
JOHN B. WOODWARD 
110 E. 42d Street, New York 


GUY S. OSBORN H } CARRE ten S | N 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago - % > 


MORNING SUNDAY 


Baltimoreans Don’t Say “Newspaper;’’ They Say “SUNpaper” | 
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Railroads, Steamships— 
Do Philadelphians Travel 


On Your Lines? 


Is your line content with fixed traffic or does it reach out for increased 
volume? 


Summer or winter the railroads and steamships transport many thous- 
ands of Philadelphians on vacation and pleasure trips to the four quarters 
of the globe. 


The regular traveler is a fixed quantity; he knows where he wants to 
go and how to get there. 


The vacation or pleasure traveler has to be educated to want to go to 
places and to be told how to get there. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the news- 
aper “nearly everybody” reads— 
pap 


The Eoening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


SIS D7 


Average daily net circulation for the year ending 
December 31, 1924. 


The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is the 
largest in Philadelphia and is one of the largest in the 
United States. 


66 In 


Philadelphia 


nearly everybody reads 


The Bulletin, 
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Unable To Tell Sales Story, Radio Is 


Doomed As Advertising Aid 


Prohibition of Direct Appeal to Hearers Strikes From Advertisers’ Hands Best Tools of His Craft— 
Valuable Only as Supplementary Medium, Analysis by Logic Shows 


HEN the executives of WEAF an- 
nounced that a link-up plan was now 
ready whereby about a dozen or more 
stations from the Atlantic almost to the 
Rockies, were to be connected up for 
broadcasting purposes—with a “circula- 
tion” of about 12,000,000 listeners-in—the 
gage was dihnitely thrown down. Radio 
broadcast advertising as a national ad- 
vertising factor on a large scale, with 
formidable backing, is definitely here. It 
will require reckoning with and test, with 
a seriousness not everywhere accorded it. 


Let us take it with such seriousness, 
and at the same time not understand such 
seriousness to be either commendation or 
disapproval of it as a medium. The 
medium is obviously under trial, and 
equally obviously operating under dif- 
ficulties which must not be sneered at as 
a disparagement of the medium. When 
posters and street car cards were first 
proposed as advertising mediums there 
were carpings and sneers. We do not 
yet know whether radio broadcasting is 
a genuinely suitable, effective, flexible 
advertising medium. Anyone who says 
it is no good, or anyone who says it’s the 
revolutionizing new world-beater as a 
medium, is just fanning the air with 
words, 


The facts about the situation are pretty 
well known, but the full logic of these 
facts appear not to be appreciated. Radio 
broadcast advertising has been going on 
since the first year of broadcasting. 
We've all tuned in and out of talks on 
why we should eat more cranberries or 
sauerkraut or what not; or listened to 
entertainers put on with a selling idea. 
Radio broadcast advertising is, therefore, 
apparently with us to stay, since it has 
been here practically from the beginning, 
and is growing almost as lustily as the 
radio field itself. To cavil about its be- 
ing here is, to say the least, a little late, 
and in all likelihood, quite futile. 

To realize how completely radio 
broadcast advertising has dug itself in, 
just look at the situation abroad. AlI- 
though we are supposed to be speedier 
in advertising matters than Europe, it 
is astonishing to learn that in half a dozen 
European countries, stations are being 
built in rapid succession, and that a kind 
of international broadcasting trust—the 
British Broadcasting Company—is very 
busy getting government concessions in 
various countries; and commercial, or 
advertising form a vital part of the pro- 
position. In Italy, for instance, the 
British company is forming a subsidary 
company, and the deal is all signed 
whereby half the revenue received from 
broadcasting advertising is to be shared 
by the Italian government. The deal calls 
for not one but a series of stations; in 
fact it appears to be a stipulation of 
governments in various countries that 
commercial companies securing broad- 
casting concessions must erect a chain of 
Stations and share the advertising re- 
venue. This, in spite of the fact that 
radio set owners are required to take 

out a license, revenue from which is 
_ Shared by the broadcasting companies and 
governments. Spain, Holland, Bel- 


q 


the 


By J. GEORGE FREDERICK 


gium, Czechoslovakia, and other countries 
are being organized in this way. 

The logic of such facts is that 

Proposition I. Radto broadcast ad- 
vertising is inevitable, universal and al- 
ready established. 

To grant this much is cold-blooded 
logic; but to grant more is to fool with 
opinion and theory. There are many 


WHY RADIO FAILS 


turns at present regarded as excellent, 
are really pitifully small and insignificant 
in comparison to the situation; and that 
when radio settles down to a standard 
equipment basis, minus the present 
“thrill” and when the air is crowded with 
advertising, the returns from radio ad- 
vertising will be below the standard of 
feasability, 


AS BIG AD MEDIUM 


RADIO is not and never will be a “big” advertising medium for 

it cannot do real selling work, according to J. George Fred- 
erick, writer of the cacompanying article, which EDITOR & 
PUBLISHER believes to be the most lucid and concise presen- 


tation of the subject yet made. 
arrived at through logic, with 


Mr. Frederick’s conclusion was 
propositions drawn from an ac- 


curate knowledge of the facts of the situation. 


Starting with the proposition 


that broadcast advertising is in- 


evitable, universal, and already established, Mr. Frederick impar- 


tially analyzes it as a medium. 


He finds the following arguments against it: 


1. Broadcast advertising is brought to the notice of a miscel- 
laneous audience. 


2n 


It is done at a time when the public is unprepared and 


perhaps unwilling to consider advertising. 


3. It can only feebly and ineffectively tell an advertiser’s sales 


story. 
4A, 


It does not, like printed advertising, take its logical place 


“next to reading matter,” but eclipses all else coming from the 
station for the time being, and definitely antagonizes the public, 
as well as belittles advertising as a principle. 


American firms who have spent money 
on radio and been unsatisfied, and others 
who feel their investment is well justi- 
fied. To quote either types of such ad- 
vertisers would only confuse the issue 
further. It is easily understandable that 
some forms of radio advertising, some 
products, some specific occasions, must 
have, and did have, results. But reason- 
ing the thing out, it is hard to see why 
perfectly astounding’ results were not 
secured, when it is remembered that ad- 
vertising is being put on the air at a 
time when radio is a novelty engrossing 
people more deeply than will be the case 
in years to come; and at a time when 
there 1s a minimum of advertising. In- 
deed, the public today scarcely knows 
there is radio broadcast advertising. The 
situation is comparable, let us say, to 
a newspaper which has worked up a 
tremendous circulation on a unique edi- 
torial appeal; say the New York 
Journal, or the New York Daily Néws. 
Then, let us assume, when its circulation 
and reader inter@st is at its highest, it 
decides for the first time to print ad- 
vertising. Why shouldn't results at such 
a time be enormous?” Viewed in this 
light, it may logically be that radio re- 


We are, you see, reasoning about this 
new development, as we must, if we are 
to see straight. It cannot be denied that 
new methods of selling or advertising do 
arise, and must be correctly appraised. 
We have seen in recent years the 
phenomenal rise of the ‘house-to-house 
canvassing’ mode of selling. 
dozen trade papers and trade associations 
are busily engaged now in “fighting” it. 
But in judging all such new modes of 
selling or advertising, it is often entirely 
neglected to study the inherent limita- 
tions of the method. A’ jack-rabbit can’t 
live a hundred years* but an elephant can 
live a thousand years. The question al- 
ways is, what is the nature of the animal? 
In the case of the house-to-house selling 
method, there are certainly distinct limi- 
tations’ It was fine for a few companies 
while not too many salesmen were rap- 

ping at Mrs. Consumer’s door. But when 

’ they arrive in flocks, as they do now, the 
method begins definitely to shrivel. The 
inevitable size and limitations of this 
method are now disclosing themselves. 
But before this was realized, there were 
panickly doubts in some quarters whether 
we were all going back to pack peddler 
days. 


Halt ier 
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With radio broadcast advertising, the 
same logic applies. To learn its future, 
study its nature. We need not be 
alarmed that it exists, shows growth and 
has a following. So did Coué, Reidt, the 
efficiency movement; and so did the moon 
as a would-be snuffer-out of the sun on 
a certain cold morning not long ago. 
But it was all “a phase” and passed. It 
is possible, therefore, to say as 

Proposition II. That radio broad- 
cast advertising has yet to demonstrate 
its general soundness, feasibility and 
permanency as an advertising medium 
of consequence. 

Let us now apply logic to the nature 
of radio broadcast advertising, and at- 
tempt to get beyond and behind the 
surface elements, which are alluring. 
What do we find? 

We find that—speaking in terms to the 
advertising profession—we cannot have 
regular advertising in radio. There are 
no “advertising columns,” distinctly 
known as such; radio broadcast advertis- 
ing must all be advertising dressed up 
and disguised almost to suffocation and 
extinction, as editorial matter. It must 
either be a general “educational” talk, or 
musicians bearing the names of trade- 
marks; “gold dust twins,’ etc. “coming 
to life’ and entertaining the public. 

Now, whatever anybody says for or 
against the effectiveness of this, it cannot 
be denied that such a method of adver- 
tising at once strikes out of the ad- 
vertiser’s hands almost all the tools of his 


craft. Jt reduces advertising to in- 
nuendo; to delicate little hints, clever 
tricks, and sheer mname-consciousness; 


except when you can profit by some pure 
educational slant,—which may profit your 
competitor equally. The Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company dropped radio 
broadcast advertising because of these 
limitations; and many others have never 
taken it up because of them. The good 
broadcasting stations do not dare as yet 
at least, to open the way to any other 
than the kinds of advertising above de- 
scribed. 3” 

Why-do they not so dare? What would 
happén if they did permit advertisers to 
talk their regular advertising copy, which 
the public is entirely willing to read in 
periodicals? There are no two opinions 
about this: radio would “come a cropper.” 
But why? The answer is illuminating: 
The public has for years been taught to 
“take its advertising straight,” to give 
serious attention to it, and to despise 
those who masquerade it as something 
else. The public instinctively reacts 
against getting advertising from radio; 
even if it is called advertising, because 
it takes advertising too seriously to want 
to get a mere bite of it sandwiched in 
between a rollicking moment of jazz or 
a symphony concert. The incongruity 
of it is the same as if between the acts 
of a play or concert a man appeared on 
the stage and talked about how you 
should always be sure to buy Goodyear 
Tires for your car. The public is re- 
pelled for the same reasons; the signi- 
ficant reason that the public takes adver- 


(Continued on page 4) 
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Editor 


PRINTING CRIME NEWS A NECESSITY, 
PHILADELPHIA M. E. DECLARES 


Elevating Public Taste by Suppression Not Editor’s Duty, He 
Holds, but Scores Lurid Treatment of 
Scandal and Crime 


UBLICATION of crime news by 

newspaper is a necessity, but it 
should be a subordinate part of the pub- 
lication, in the ovinion of Melville F. 
Ferguson, managing editor of the Phila- 
delphia Record. Mr, ‘Ferguson spoke on 
“The Function of a Newspaper” in a 
radio talk broadcast by Station WHLIT, 
under the auspices of Peirce School ot 


Business Administration, Friday night, 
June 12. 
“When you see a newspaper whose 


front page is given over to lurid ac- 
counts of crime, gleanings from the di- 
vorce courts and scandal of a dozen types, 
to the exclusion of more wholesome 
news,” said Mr. Ferguson, “you see one 
whose editors have forgotten the best 
traditions of journalism. 

‘Do you conceive it to be the duty 
of a good newspaper to cater to a debased 
public taste, or to seek to elevate it?’” 
I was asked recently. 

“It must be remembered that a news- 
‘paper is a commercial and not a philan- 
thropic enterprise. It supplies a particu- 
lar commodity to meet an ever-existent 
demand—the demand for information 
about what is going on in the world. 
Any newspaper editor who takes the po- 
sition that the people who read his paper 
should not expect to be told about the 
unpleasant things of life, and that it is 
his function to decide what it would be 
nice for them to know, will discover in 
the course of time that his wares are a 
drug on the market. His readers want 
the news, and they will turn to a publi- 
cation which supplies it. 

“T am not admitting that the public 
taste which demands full information 
about the world’s happenings, even in- 
cluding those matters that come to the 
attention of our police and our courts, 
is debased. It is a perfectly natural 
manifestation of interest in all the devia- 
tions from the normal life of the com- 
munity. Show me a man or a woman 
who deplores the publication of news ot 
crimes and I will show you one who 
probably lends a very attentive ear to 
gossip in the home and in the neighbor- 
hood. But supposing for the sake of ar- 
gument that such a taste is debased— 
can the newspaper eradicate it by refus- 
ing to recognize its existence? 

“T do not think so. I believe that if 
the newspaper wants to uplift its readers 
—and such is the perversity of human 
nature that we all hate to be uplifted, es- 
pecially by volunteer and _ unofhcial 
agencies—it must perform the task so 
adroitly and unostentatiousiy that they 
don’t know they are going up. 

“On the Record we believe that news 
of crime is necessary, but should be a 
very subordinate, part of the paper. 

“The newspaper reader must be led; he 
cannot be driven. 

“T did say, a while ago, that it is not 
an editor’s business to decide what it 
would be nice for his readers to know. 
There are exceptions which I should 
have stated. When an unfortunate be- 
comes enmeshed in the toils of crime, 
we of the Record do not think it would 
be nice for our readers to know that his 
old mother lives at No. So-and-so on 
such-and-such a street, and we do not 
send a reporter out to bedevil her for 
an interview to be gloated over by the 
morbid. . We do not. print his> sister’s 
picture; we do not drag his family into 
his disgrace. We-do not exploit the mis- 
deeds of .clergymen or revel in” stories 
of maritalkmisconduct. I do not mention 
these things as claims togmoral ‘superior- 
ity, but as evidences x) plain business 
sense. es wep 

“When you see a, ne per whose 
front page is given 6vér to Itimid> ac- 
counts of crinle, gleanings ‘from-.the di- 
vorce courts and scandal of a dozen 
types, to the exclusion of more whole- 
some news, you see, one whose editors 
have forgotten the bést traditions of jour- 
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WOODBRIDGE AND SWARTZ 
FETED -ABROAD 
(By Cable to Epiror & PusBLIsHER) 
From Advertising World, London. 
LONDON; June 8—London ad- 


vertising men united in a 


luncheon given June 4, in honor 
of C. K. Woodbridge, president of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, and H. R. Swartz, 


president of the Intertype Corpora- 
tion, and treasurer of the Adver- 
tising Club of New York. 

C. Harold Vernon, chairman of 
District 14, A. A. C. W., presided. 
Speakers included John Cheshire, 
J. C. Akerman, W. S. Crawford, 
Horace Imber, W. M. Teasdale, 
Thomas McDougal, and the Rt. 
Hon. George Roberts, formerly 
food controller in the coalition 
government. 


nalism. When you see a newspaper 
whose front page—its show window-——is 
devoted wholly to the good, the beautiful, 
the wholesome things of life, including 
stories of the cutting of financial melons 
and the achievement of business mergers, 
you are looking either at a commercial 
journal or the organ of some such organi- 
zation as the Rockefeller Foundation. 
“We must put in our front windows 
the goods that are most in demand among 
a majority of the readers, and then, when 
we have got them inside the store, so to 
speak, we must give them the things that 
are helpful, useful, educational. And 
after all, these are the only things that 
count in the long run, because they are 
available, they are drawn upon from the 
storehouses of the memory, long after 
the others are forgotten. The newspaper 
which gives its readers something of per- 
manent value is the only one which really 
gains their confidence and friendship.” 


RADIO IS DOOMED AS ADVER- 
TISING MEDIUM 


Continued from page 3) 


‘sing more seriously than this. It pre- 
fers it “down in black and white,’ with 
details in picture and words, provided 
at a time when the mind is receptive and 
the mood mental. One reason why printed 
advertising is greater than all other ad- 
vertising is because it provides all these 
things, and even permits coupon reply, 
or tearing out, or marking the page con- 
taining the ad. Jt makes a record, as all 
serious things should be allowed to make. 
Also it permits selectivity of type of 
audience, and definite checking of circula- 
tion. As a medium, radio can only 
provide localization, not class division and 
appeal; and it cannot supply anything 
definite in the way of circulation. There 
maybe 100,000 listeners-in to a given 
station~at 8:10 p.m., but when a new 
thing is announced (especially something 
that is but a thinly disguised ad) there 
may be 90,000 dial twists tuning out nine- 
tenths of the» audience, and nobody can 
prove it, yea or nay.™. 

But I was stressing* the seriousness 
with which the American public takes ad- 
vertising, and its impatience at meaning- 
less arbitrary advertising flung fat it from 
any old corner, in any old ‘way. «The 
urgency of bearing this in mind*is proved 


by the demonstration made by the public;.. 


and now heeded by outdoor advertising 
interest, against any old kind of signs 
placed anywhere on the landscape. The 
vitally important truth is that “America 
has dignified its advertising, (whether or 
no if, consciously realizes“ it), and will 
turn savagely en advertisers who want to 
an x ™ ~S “a 
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go back to the sandwich-board principle 
of advertising, now hoary with age and 
disdain. 

I submit that radio broadcasting ad- 
vertising (except for the uses I shal! 
describe later on) is a mere sandwich- 
board principle of advertising,—where it 
isn’t actually a mere masked publicity 
form—for the following reasons: 

_ (1) It is brought to the notice of a 
miscellaneous, unselective audience. 

(2) It is done at a time when the pub- 
lic is unprepared and perhaps unwilling 
to consider advertising. 

(3) It can only feebly and ineffectively 
tell an advertiser’s sales story. 


(4) It does not, like periodical ad- 
vertising, take its logical subordinate 
place “next to reading matter,’ but 


eclipses all else coming from the station 
for the time being, and thus definitely 
antagonizes the public, as well as belittles 
advertising as a principle. 

I would, therefore, set it down as 

Proposition III. That the term radio 
broadcast “advertising” is a misnomer; 
that under the obviously necessary re- 
strictions now imposed, it has nothing to 
entitle it to the name advertising, from 
the techmcally flexible and adaptable, 
selective pomt of view that our other 
modern mediums otter. It is, so far, the 
sheerest “general publicity,’ and what- 
ever value it has must come from this 
latter limited mode of sales promotion. 

Having indicated above what it is not 
and can never be, it is time to be con- 
structive and say what radio broadcast 
“advertising” can be; what its merits are. 
There is nothing so well authenticated in 
advertising as that there are many roads 
to advertising success; many mediums 
and methods; all with certain undoubted 
virtues and possibilities peculiar to them- 
selves. A really good advertising man 
never despises even so lowly an adver- 
tising medium as a blotter or an imprinted 
pencil. Neither does he overestimate 
them, or give them work to do for which 
they are unfitted. 

On this principle, we are now ready 
to say that radio broadcast “advertising”’ 
has a very interesting and no doubt very 
lively future of service, along general 
publicity lines. In fact, it is already in 
harness, drawing an excellent load, if you 
look away from the kind of radio adver- 
tising we have seemed to consider the 
only kind—the purchased time kind. 

Take your attention away from the sale 
of minutes of broadcasting time by big 
metropolitan stations who are trying to 
create national medium. Look at what 
some well-known advertisers are doing. 
Here, for instance, is the Washburn- 
Crosby Company, of Gold Medal flour 
fame, They own WCCO of Minneapolis 
(note that they even secured as call let- 
ters the company’s initials). It is a sta- 
tion of fairly high power, and as Gold 
Medal Flour is sold to. women, it has 
concentrated on providing women with a 
really broad-gauge, a splendid daily ser- 
vice of every kind of woman-interest. 
It conducts a radio cooking school. On 
Mondays and Tuesdays it’s a cooking 
lesson; on Wednesday, home manage- 
ment; on Thursday, meal planning; on 
Friday, practical nutrition, and on Satur- 
day, talks to girls. In this way the full 
range of home knowledge is gone over. 

A direct connection making the service 
practical from a business point of view 
is operated by sending to those who in- 
quire and ask for them printed recipe 
cards to be used in the card recipe file. 
A cooking course running eight weeks 
is broadcast each Tuesday night, consti- 
tuting a complete line of study for which 
certificates are issued. This station aims 
to achieve the reputation of being most 
definitely for women’s practical benefit, 
and operates a service probably un- 
equalled throughout the country for 
scope and variety of women’s material. 
There is a further women’s hour every 
afternoon at 2, used for a great variety 
of home topics—beauty talks, dance les- 
sons, music, cultural topics, women’s club 
work, business and politics. 

“ Sears. Roebuck & Co. also own a sta- 
tiom (WLS) in Chicago.  Instructive 
talks are broadcast by executives of the 
Illinois League of Wé8men Voters, the 
Federation of Women’s Organizations, as 
well as others who are utilized. Each day 
household material is broadcast, the sub- 


jects covering a broad range of material — 
including, for-instance, a talk by Eliza- 
beth Weirich on clothing and textiles for 
the home woman. At Christmas time a 
big hit was made by broadcasting a 
special Christmas menu by a famous 
Chicago chef, M, Henri, Chef of College 
Inn, at the Hotel Sherman. 

The Goodyear and Goodrich tire com-_ 
panies are making lively use of radio, 
with and without their own stations; co- 
ordinated with display advertising. | 

The Crosley Radio Company at Cin- 
cinnati owns its own station, WLW, and © 
it cooperates with Proctor & Gamble. A | 
home service and cooking school is broad- 
cast with success by the head of the 
P & G household research department. 

Undoubtedly the soundest develop- 
ment of radio broadcast advertising has 
been the coordination of broadcasting 
with newspaper advertising. This con- 
stitutes an ideal combination because it 
enables the advertiser not only to 
stimulate anticipation of the broadcast-— 
ing, and link it to the product, but also 
to amplify and “drive home” the interest 
and advertising value created by the © 
broadcasting. 

The Eveready Flashlight Quartet is | 
very popular on the radio, and also has — 
proved effective advertising—largely be-— 
cause the Eveready people were among — 
the very first to make a double team out | 
of newspaper advertising and _ radio 
broadcasting. A half page newspaper ad 
is run Monday night, preceding the Tues- 
day night program. Here we have real 
synchronization of advertising mediums, 
each playing into the other’s hands, and 
together constituting undeniably power- 
ful advertising. 

Is it not evident from these examples 
that such concerns as can profit by general 
education may find radio very valuable— 
particularly if they can own a station? 
People who like what the Washburn 
Crosby station broadcasts, tune in be- 
cause they know what to expect from it, 
and listen especially for it. It’s like 
sending for a booklet or a sample or a 
novelty offered by Gold Medal. You're © 
under no delusions that you are listening — 
to a disinterested person; you know the 
station is operated for advertising pur- 
poses, and you tune in on a merit basis, 
pure and simple. ; 

Of course, not everybody who could — 
use radio could afford to own a station; — 
and there comes in the logic of a time-_ 
selling station. But what of the confused 
public, which dislikes to be in the dark 
as to whether it is getting real stuff or 
advertising? 

I believe a station that sells broad- 
casting time ought to be frankly known 
as such by the public. This would 
obviate half the irritation and distaste. 
I do not believe the little 10 or 15 minute 
pellets or general publicity now used or 
the jazzbands named after trademarks 
are very effective. It requires ample time 
over .a considerable period of time to 
produce worth while results with radio; 
and sheer name-publicity is a milestone 
the advertising business passed almost 
before the present generation of adver- 
tising men were born. Why try to go 
back to it? E 

Radio general publicity is probably — 
worth its cost if it is done on a scale 
and on a plan to “get somewhere,” and is’ 
well co-ordinated with other forms of 
advertising. This precise statement holds 
good of any auxiliary form of adver- 
tising; and auxiliary is certainly what 
radio broadcasting is and must always 
remain. ; 

FinaL Proposition: Radio “advertis- 
ing’ is at its best when done frankly and 
openly, along general educational and 
entertainment lines, from a _ privately 
owned station; or when a well organized 
program of plenty of time is provided 
along sound lines. It has no future as 
a “big” medium, for it can do no real 
selling work. 


A. N. P. A. Sets Fall Meet Dates 


The American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association has set Noy. 12-14 as dates 
for the convention to be held-in the South 
during the fall. The meeting place has 
not yet been selected. It is understood 
White Sulphur Springs is under serious 
consideration. ne 
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WHO PIQUED THE INTEREST OF A QUEEN? 


Marie of Roumania Asked to ‘“‘Look at Life” for American Dailies by Zoe Beckley of New York— 
One of Many Stunts to Her Credit 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


° 


()UEEN MARIE of Roumania has 
written a series of articles for 
American newspapers, now appearing 


under the heading, “A Queen Looks at 


Of more interest to American news- 
paper men and women, however, are 
answers to the questions: 

Who piqued the interest of a Queen 
and made her “look at life?” 

Who framed the queries to which the 
Queen replied? 

How was the stunt engineered, and 
who did it anyway? 

The answer to all these questions is 
Zoe Beckley, newspaper woman of New 
York. 

Sent by Famous Features Syndicate, 
Inc., a New York newspaper syndicate, 
Miss Beckley spent two months at Buch- 
arest and Belgrade, standing at the 
Queen’s elbow, as it were, suggesting 
questions to be answered, spurring her 
on to write her thoughts for newspapers 
of the-U. S..A. 

“No, honestly, I didn’t write the 
articles myself,’ Miss Beckley insisted. 

“The Queen wrote them out, I typed 
them and corrected the punctuation and 
spelling.” 

“For you know,” said the Queen to 
Miss Beckley, “I am the world’s worst 
speller.” 

It was the last of January this year, 
when Zoe Beckley arrived at Bucharest 
and sought out her hotel. Cablegrams 
had settled preliminary arrangements 
with the Queen. 

Famous Features Syndicate had cabled 
they wished her to write a series of 
newspaper articles and were sending 
Miss Beckley to explain exactly what 
they wanted. 

“Letter © follows, 
Queen cabled back. 

The letter was kindly, but non-com- 
mittal. 

“However, I will leave it to your 
judgment,” the letter concluded. One 
more cable was sent from this side, in 
response to the letter. 

“Will see Miss- Beckley Feb. 1 at 
Bucharest,” the Queen replied. 

‘And on Feb. 1, Miss Beckley, having 
‘learned on arrival her appointment was 
for 11 o’clock that day, made ready to 
drive to Cotroceni palace, which “is in 
an unpretentious suburb of Bucharest.” 

“I went out,” she recalled, “to hire an 
automobile. You should see the Buch- 
arest taxis, the poor darlings! They 
have actual patches nailed to their sides. 
Evidently all good cars when they die 
go to Roumania! 

“I hired the best one I could find and 
motored to the palace which is a rebuilt 
monastery on rising ground, quite 
Picturesque and beautiful, and surrounded 
by a park with charming gardens. 

“Queen Marie is very business-like 
and keeps her appointments promptly.. 
She was generous and considerate, never 
disappointing me, and invariably giving 
more, doing more for me, than I asked. 
__“‘*Now exactly what do you want,’ 
she asked, immediately after we had got 
settled in her living room. 

“I had been scared beforehand, 
wondering how she would take some of 
my suggestions—the one, for instance, 
that she write a chapter on men. I had 
thought perhaps, she will say, ‘Madame, 
how dare you,’ and throw me out the 
window. Instead, she replied: 

“Why, I could write chapters and 
chapters on men.’ ” 

Queen Marie became _ endearingly 
friendly and confidential with the New 
York newspaper woman, during the time 
she remained in Bucharest and Belgrade. 

For considerable time Miss Beckley 
hesitated to mention the money side of 
the affair. 


please wait,’ the 


“I had imagined myself talking tact- 
fully about Her 
terested 
 sometiiing: of the sort,” she recalled, but 


in- 
or 


Highness being 
in many great charities, 


“If I have had any success 


in newspaper work, it has been 


entirely luck—and, perhaps, a 


little enthusiasm” 


—ZOE BECKLEY. 


Her Majesty made it easy for me by 
saying frankly that she was a_ pro- 
fessional writer.” 

Miss Beckley named the price her 
syndicate felt they could afford to pay. 
The Queen, who was knitting at the 
moment,—looked up from her work and 
said : 


“Well, now, I think that’s very 
decent !” 

During the months she was in 
Roumania, Miss Beckley talked to 


Queen Marie-at all sorts of times and 
under all sorts of circumstances. The 
first interview she said, lasted two hours 
and a half. ; 

“We would have talked for four hours, 

I am confident,’ Miss Beckley told me. 
“But the former King and Queen of 
Greece came in for lunch and interrupted 
us. 
-“T like to think we got on well to- 
gether. My only difficulty was that Her 
Majesty has so many calls upon her time 
that my frenzied Americanism had for 
once to cool its heels and wait. In all, 
the Queen wrote 10 articles. 

“But you know how deliberate all 
Europeans are. They have not our ideals 
of mad rush. Efficiency does not neces- 
sarily mean haste. And surely to a 
gracious royal lady you couldn’t say, 
‘Come on, Queen, hurry it up, I want to 
catch the five fifteen!’ ” 

As it was, Miss Beckley was on her 
way home before the last chapters of the 
series were completed. Among her 
souvenirs is a note in Queen Marie’s own 
hand written on the back of one of her 
photographs. The note said the remain- 
ing articles would be finished shortly, “if 
only I can find peace to write—really, I 
am rushed to pieces.” 

Famous Features Syndicate sold eight 
of the Queen Marie articles to the North 
American Newspaper Alliance and kept 
two for distribution to newspapers else- 
where—and Zoe Beckley had added an- 
other newspaper stunt to her credit. 

Stories of these stunts are told in part 
by pictures of celebrities which line the 
walls of her Greenwich Village, New 
York apartment. There are  auto- 
graphed pictures of Emil Coué, Lady 
Astor, George Bernard Shaw, Arthur 
Conan Doyle, Sir Oliver Lodge, John 
Masefield, and many others. 

It was Zoe Beckley, then on the New 
York Evening Mail, who first gave pub- 
licity in America to Coué and his 


philosophy. TT. E. Niles, the Mail’s 
managing editor, had noticed a_ short 
paragraph telling about the French 


chemist and his Nancy clinic. Miss 
Beckley was assigned to go to Nancy, 
write articles on the clinic and return on 
the boat with him, when he came to visit 
this country. 

“I was completely sold on Coué,” she 
said. “I wish his philosophy had. not 
died out in this country. But you know 
how Americans are.” 

In 1921 on a day’s notice, Miss Beck- 
ley was sent by the Mail to England to 
return with Lady Astor on her visit to 
the United States. She went abroad on 
the Mauretania, arriving on a Tuesday, 
and leaving on the Olympic the next day 
with Lady Astor. On the trip back, she 
wirelessed stories every day to her news- 
paper. 

Miss Beckley has been in newspaper 
work since 1911. Before that she had 
been a stenographer, and she says, “not 
a very good one at that.” 

“Finally, on the insistence of Helen 
Rowland, now a writer for the Hearst 
syndicate, I wrote out some stuff and 
carried it to Richard Spillane, then editor 
of the New York Sunday Press. They 
were five silly little ‘human interest’ 
paragraphs. Mr. Spillane read them 
and grunted. It was a grunt and noth- 
ing else. I thought I was dismissed. 

“Come back on Friday,” Mr. Spillane 
said, “for your money.” 

“T got $2.65 for those paragraphs, the 
first I had ever written for a newspaper. 
And I’ve never been as happy over any 
pay-envelope since!” 

Realizing that she could not live on 
her magnificent newspaper pay, Miss 
Beckley kept her stenographic job until, 
assigned by the Press to cover a-circus, 
she got into a row with the head clerk 
of her office, who told her she couldn’t 
go. 
“T wouldn’t have thrown down that 
assignment for any job on earth,” she 
continued. “So I resigned, and went 
immediately to Mr. Spillane. 

“You're, a damn fool to leave your 
job,’ he told me, ‘You'll never make a 
living writing for newspapers.’ 

“Well, I was bawling at a great rate, 
and, to stop me, I suppose, dear old 
Spillane told me to hire a typewriter and 
set it up in the Press office. He would 
buy what I wrote and pay space rates, 
he said. The first week I made $26.00, 


which was more than I had ever earned 
as a stenographer, and I made up my 
mind definitely I would never be any- 
thing but a newspaper woman if I could 
help=t.” 

Soon after Miss Beckley decided to 
hunt regular work. One day she was 
passing the office of the Mail and Express 
and went in. She didn’t know anything 
about the newspaper, and even whether 
it was a morning or an evening daily. 

“T want to see the editor,” she told 
the office boy. 

“Which one?” he asked. 

“The biggest one,” she replied. 

“Well,” said that worthy sarcastically, 
“Mr. Stoddard is six feet two, I guess 
he’s the biggest.” 

Thus Miss Beckley met Henry L. 
Stoddard, former editor and publisher of 
the old Evening Mail, who started her 
on towards her newspaper success. He 
offered her a position at $30 a week, as 
a special writer, which she accepted, re- 
maining with the Mail six and a half 
years. 

In 1919, she joined the staff of the 
New York Evemng World. One day, 
the telephone rang, 

“Hello,” a voice said, “this is the editor 
of the Peoples Home Journal. I wonder 
if you will write an interview with Sir 
Oliver Lodge for us. 

“Why, yes,” answered Miss Beckley, 
“Where is he? I didn’t know he was in 
New York.” 

“Oh, he’s somewhere in England,” said 
the magazine editor. 

Miss Beckley accepted, obtained a 
leave of absence from the Evening 
World, and: made her‘ first business trip 
abroad. -She wrote her articles on 
spiritualism for the Peoples Home 
Journal, and then, while still in Europe, 
became a correspondent for the NEA 
Service, Inc. For NEA she spent about 
10 months abroad, visiting Warsaw, 
Budapest, Vienna and Prague, writing 
stories on post-war conditions. 

In 1921, Mr. Stoddard asked her to 
return to the Mail, where she remained 
until that’ newspaper was sold to Mr. 
Munsey. She was transferred to the 
Telegram-Mail, where she stayed until 
last September, 

Now, in addition to special features 
and stunts, she is writing a daily column 
called “Zoe Beckley’s Corner” for. the 
Famous Features Syndicate. 

“If [ve had any success in newspaper 
work,” she said,. “it has ‘been entirely 
luck—and, perhaps, a little enthusiasm. 
Put me down as one of those who be- 
lieve in luck.” 

I, for one, 
thusiasm. 


can vouch for the en- 


TO ADVERTISE ST. LOUIS 


$70,000 Fund to be Spent in News- 
papers and Magazines 


St. Louis will spend $70,000 in ad- 
vertising during the next twelve months, 
according to the plans of the St. Louis 
Municipal Advertising Committee, which 
reports that all of the fund with the 
exception ef $6,000 has been raised. 

Half of the fund is appropriated by 
the City, the remainder provided by 
popular subscription. The fund is to 
be used in selling St. Louis to the world 
through newspaper, magazine and trade 
paper advertising and a new bureau. 

Walter B. (Weisenburger, vice-presi- 
dent of the National Bank of Commerce, 
is chairman of the advisory committee 
in charge of the campaign. The account 
is being handled by the John Ring, Jr., 
Advertising Company. 


N. Y. Hotels Pass Advertising Rule 


The Hotel Association of New York 
City has passed a resolution providing 
that member hotels confine advertising 
to recognized newspapers and magazines. 
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Discussion of Constitutional Amendment Chief Topic at Annual I. C. M. A. Convention at Coloraa 
Springs—Hatton Named President—Philadelphia Gets Next Convention 


OLORADO SPRINGS, Ool., 


Juneauthority. 


Under the general police 


11.—Spirited and analytical discus-power, the State governments have exer- 


sion of laws, present and proposed, affect- 
ing the labor of minors, marked the sec- 
ond day’s session of the International 
Circulauion Managers Association at the 
Broadmoor Hotel here. This topic, led 
by Harold Hough, Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram, and the addresses of Stanley 
Clague and E. W. Chandler of Audit 
Bureau of Circulation headquarters, have 
been the high spots of interest in the 
business meetings. 

E. R. Hatton, Detroit Free Press, 
who as vice-president has presided over 
the meetings in the absence of President 
Robert S. Weir, who is ill, received high 
approbation for his conduct of the meet- 
ing and at its conclusion was unanimously 
elected president. Other officers elected 
are: 

Charles Payne, Jndianapolis Star, first 
vice-president ; and Harold Hough, Fort- 
worth Star-Telegram, second vice-presi- 


dent. BS: 
Clarence Eyster, Peoria (Ill. ) Star, 
was elected secretary-treasurer for his 


sixth term. 

The following were elected directors: 
Ted Booth, Grand Rapids Press; W. A. 
Butler, Colorado Springs Gazette and 
Telegraph; John Toler, Atlanta Consti- 
tution and James A. Matthews, St. Paul 
Pioneer Press. 

Philadelphia gets the 1926 convention. 

Mr. Hough, whose subject assigned as 
“The Child Labor Situation; Laws Now 
in Effect-and Still Possible,” opened the 
industrial discussion. 

“One need not,” he said, “be a defender 
of States rights, the home or the em- 
ployment of children in industry, to find 
grounds for opposing this amendment. It 
is the most’ astonishing grant of power 
to a Government that ever has been pro- 
posed im a modern civilized common- 
wealth. To appreciate its terrifically rad- 
ical nature, one need only to reflect that 
it is a_grant of power that never before 
has been given by the people to any gov- 
ernment—local, State or national. It is 
an alienation of rights and power inher- 
ent- only in the home. 

“Tf this. amendment were adopted it 
would be impossible under it for Con- 
gress to pass laws taking away every 
vestige of parental control or influence 
over children, and not alone children, for 
it must be remembered that this amend- 
ment stipulates an age of eighteen. It is 
in thus giving to a government the abso- 
lute and unqualified control over the pri- 
vate life of a group that this amendment 
constitutes a new step in political organi- 
zation. 

“American governments, State and na- 
tional, never in the past have had this 


cised supervision over the labor of chil- 
dren, such supervision being based on the 
undeniable duty of the State to protect 
and promote the health and development 
of its future citizens. 


E. Roy Hatton 


“It would be possible to pass laws un- 
der the powers granted in this amendment 
to prevent parents requiring regular 
chores of children about the home. People 
may say that Congress would never do 
anything so extreme as that. Yet what 
basis and legally established doctrine of 
extension of powers, which contemplates 
that a government shall have all the extra 
and associated rights that seem necessary 
to carry out activities under the actual 
grant of power from the people, this 
amendment would permit government in- 
terposition into every form of life and 
into every institution that has anything to 
do with people under eighteen, has power 
to regulate or prohibit the employment 
of people under eighteen. It can lay hold 
of the schools, the churches and amuse- 
ments, 

“And all for what? The Census Bu- 
reau reports show some 40,000 children 
employed in the United States under con- 
ditions termed detrimental. It is ad- 
mitted that the remainder of employed 
children are working under conditions 
that do not impair their health or impede 
their development. For these 40,000 
cases, which are violations of law already, 


the people who sponsor this amendment 
would turn over to the Federal govern- 
ment the complete control of the lives of 
70,000,000 people, for the power over em- 
ployment is the power over life and 
death. 

“The situation argues one line of de- 
fense as alone being practical, in view of 
the cumulative juggernaut type of the 
ratification resolution which stands ever 
waiting for unwary States. That line of 
defense is the tightening of enforcement 
of State child labor laws. Thus may be 
removed all the cases of flagrant exploita- 


-tion of child labor, cutting the ground 


from under the feet of the spellbinders 
and exploiters who appeal to the natural 
human sympathy for childhood by recit- 
ing exaggerations of such instances of 
exrloitation. 

“Many States have taken this com- 
mendable step toward stricter enforce- 
ment of their child labor laws. Many 
have tightened the law itself. 

“These measures, together with con- 
tinued refusal of the States to ratify the 
amendment in its present form, make pos- 
sible a campaign to induce Congress to 
withdraw or make radical modification of 
the provisions of the amendment. Con- 
eress has this power. It can withdraw 
the amendment altogether. In order to 
hring about such a fortunate eventuation, 
‘he public sentiment against the amend- 
ment must be impressed upon Congress- 
men and Senators. If your papers are 
not already opposed to this it is time that 
they were thinking about it.” 

Various delegates told of the operation 
of their respective State laws; Oliver S. 
King of the Phoenix Arizona Republi- 
caw said that the adoption of the law 
would knock the props out from under 
many newspapers. “This is a battle for 
all ‘a you throughout the country,” he 
said. 

Sidney D. Long, Wichita (Kan.) Eagle, 
told how many prominent men had been 
able to acquire their educations by carry- 
ing papers, and told of what a loss this 
means of work would be to boys. 

Edwin R. Powell, Honolulu Advertiser, 
even proposed that the matter by taken 
up among the boys themselves and they 
be urged to petition Congress against the 
measure. From this the discussion turned 
into questions as to liability of newspa- 
pers in different employment situations, 
with which the Wednesday afternoon 
session was closed. 

Wednesday morning was given over en- 
tirely to a consideration of new forms 
which have been prepared by the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. Both Stanley 
Clague and E, W. Chandler are attending 
the esssions. Mr. Chandler, chief auditor, 
spoke on “What Bookkeping Methods 


Shall the Circulation Manager Adopt to 
Facilitate the Work of the A. B. C7 
The new forms were distributed and dis- 
cussed in detail. 

“We give the information and the ad- 
vertiser draws his own conclusions,” said 
Mr. Chandler. “It is not up to us to sell 
advertising.” 8 

It was shown that the Honolulu news- 
papers were desirous to obtain A. B. C. 
service, but, because of the expense of 
sending an auditor so far, it has not yet 
been found feasible to admit them. 

“In the absence of a rule,” said Mr) 
Chandler, ‘use the rule of reason as you 
fill out the blanks. Efficiency and accu- 
racy are the main things. The form is 
not made that can take care of itself.” — 

Much was said on the subject of what 
constituted a short term subscriber. Mr. 
Chandler said that any subscriber under ~ 
six months might be so termed, unless 
he should be what was known as a con- 
tinuous subscriber, 

“Tf one,” he said, ‘subscribes for a 
paper but a short time, but has long been 
renewing his subscription when it runs 
out, he should not be classed as a short 
term subscriber and it is only right that 
credit should be allowed for him.” 

In his address Mr. President Hatton 
made the statement that probably more 
newspapers let short term subscriptions 
run than cut them off at expiration. 

Mr. Hatton called for a vote by hands 
on this practice. More than 50 held up 
their hands when asked. how many cut 
them off; only one when asked how many 
let them run. 

“Still I hold. to avhat I said,”” said 
Mr. Hatton. “Only those who do not 
cut them off are not here. But I am glad 
to see that those who do attend these 
sessions have come to look at the thing 
this way. It only shows that. more 
should come to the conventions of the 
International Circulation Managers As-_ 
sociation.” 

Next year’s convention city. brought 
about a contest between Milwaukee and 
Philadelphia, with Cincinnati and Cam- 
den, N. J., also sending invitations. — 
Sidney Long, in making a report of the 
Membership Committee, remarked inci- 
dentally that while Wichita would not go 
after next year’s convention, it would like 
that of 1927. 

Resolutions of best wishes were adopted 
and sent to President Weir. 

Tuesday was the first day of the con-— 
vention, except for a meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee the night before. 

C. C. Hamlin, publisher of the Colorado — 
Springs Gazette and Telegraph, made the 
address of welcome. He was accompa-— 
nied on the platform by T. E. Nowels, 

(Continued on page 35) ; 
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NATIONAL EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION MEMBERS TOUR to) 


ae 


Almost two weeks amid scenes which recall the most stirring periods 
Edgecombe’s left). Many men and women distinguished in journalism and advertising add 


of the war of the Rebellion is the program of the Nat 


EADING insurance advertisers of the 

United States and Canada may co- 
‘operate in an educational advertising 
campaign, apply- 
ing to insurance 
the “same meth- 
ods of mass sell- 


ing, which are 
employed in sell- 
ing other na- 


tionally standard- 
ized products.” 

A suggestion 
to this effect was 
made at the con- 
vention this week 
of the Insurance 
Advertising Con- 
ference, held at 
Briarcliff Lodge, 
N. Y., June 9-11. 

Subsequently a resolution was adopted, 
‘calling for appointment of a committee ta 
study possibilities of such an advertising 
| program. 
| The convention, attended by 125 dele- 
gates, largely advertising managers of 
‘the biggest insurance companies, re- 
‘elected Edward A. Collins, advertising 
‘manager and secretary of the Nationai 
Surety Company, as conference president 
for a second term. 

_ Other officers named were: E. L. Sul- 
jivan, of the Home Insurance Company 
of New York, vice-president; and L. F. 
Killinghast, of the National Surety Com- 
pany, secretary-treasurer. 

Principal advocate of co-operative ad- 
-vertising was John A. Price, advertising 
manager, People Savings and Trust Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh. 

__F. Highlands Burns, president, Mary- 


Epwarp A. CoLiins 


land Casualty Company, Baltimore, also: 


revealed he was chairman of a committee 
‘named by the large majority of prominent 
stock casualty and surety companies to 
consider an organization to take charge of 
public relations. 
“Many of the companies are in favor 
of a general advertising campaign of the 
"stock companies jointly, addressed to the 
public, with the idea of impressing the 
public with the extent of the business and 
what the companies are trying to do,” he 
said. 
“This idea is also looked upon favor- 
_ably by some of the large fire companies.’ 
“TI believe the time is ripe for the 
_American life insurance companies to get 
together and sell the big idea, in all its 
ramifications,’ Mr. Price said. 

“Pool your efforts to explain the basic 
ideas,’ he advised, and to create desire: 
_Individualize your efforts to influence the 
direction of the desire, when it has been 
| cheated.” 


= 
tial Association. which started on tour after electing Frank O. Edgecombe (center) to succeed President George W. Marble (at 
ention at Richmond and some of them may be seen in the group pictured above. 
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Other prominent speakers on the con- 
ference program included, Haley Fiske, 
president of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, who expressed his ideas 
on the fundamental principles of adver- 
tising; F. Highlands Burns, president, 
Maryland Casualty Company, on the 
changing sentiment in insurance advertis- 
ing; and William S. Crawford, insurance 
editor, New York Journal of Commerce, 
on use of the news in advertising. 

Summing up why he advocated co- 
operative advertising for life insurance, 
Mr. Price gave the following reasons: 

“First: Because it will make the field 
more fertile and productive for the pres- 
ent workers, by creating new potential, 
which they, as individuals can neve 


‘create. 


“Second: Because I believe that the 
increasing volume, which would result 
from the big nationalization of the pro- 
ject, would, in a very short time, estab- 
lish new volume sufficient to absorb costs. 

“Third: Because I believe that ir- 
respective of cost and theoretical objec- 
tions, it is the altruistic duty of life in- 
stitutions as institutions to discover itself 
to America. It should be propagandized 
to the extent that failure of the most ig- 
norant citizen to provide for his own 
future and the future of his loved ones, 
may be charged fairly to a lack of good 
intent, rather than to ignorance of life 
insurance and its workings.” 

“Insurance is a public institution,” he 
said. “The ignorance of the public, as 
relates to finance and its application can- 
not be over-estimated. Where there is 
ignorance there is doubt. And the way 
to expell that doubt is to put the cards on 
the table in A, B. C. language. 

“We are at the fork of the road. We 
must now determine, whether we are go- 
ing to let insurance grow a_ natural 
growth or apply the same methods of 
mass selling, which are employed in sell- 
ing other nationally standardized pro- 
ducts.” 

In his annual address Mr. Collins, con- 
ference president, made the assertion 
there. was definite evidence of a “real 
awakening of genuine interest in. insur- 
ance advertising.” 

“T predicate this assertion,” he said, 
“on the excellent results of several com- 
panies who have made successful experi- 
ments in large-scale advertising.” 

It was his opinion there must be a 
greater education of the public to the 
value of insurance, but that advertising 
should be placed through local agents in 
their newspapers, advised, directed, and 
urged by their home offices. 

Special significance was attached to the 
remarks of Mr. Fiske, in view of the 


ever expanding advertising program of 
the Metropolitan Life, a program which 
includes large scale use of newspapers, 
magazines, and the radio. 

For 25 years, the bulk of the propa- 
ganda put out by Metropolitan consisted 
mainly in speeches which he himself de- 
livered in various sections of the country. 

“T had been telling the people what the 
ambitions of Metropolitan Life were,” he 
said. “I had been advising them how to 
avoid sickness, and how to get well if sick, 

“Then three years ago Joseph P. Knapp 
of the American Lithograph Company 
came to me with a proposition, which he 
suggested would supplement my speeches. 
Thus was the advertising program orig- 
inated. 

“Advertising should be directed at 
something people really want. If there 
is any way you can camouflage your ad- 
vertising so as to camouflage your appeal, 
you will be more successful. 

“We have always instructed our agents 
that they should not ask people to take 
insurance. The correct way, we believe, 
is to get them to ask for it. 

“This can be done indirectly through 
advertising. If you can get people to 
ask for insurance by advertising, then 
you will be successful. 

“There should be certain fundamental 
principles, which advertisers should. al- 
ways have in mind. The first principle 
is never to mislead. Never be tempted to 
say something that isn’t so. I don’t be- 
lieve it pays; but whether it pays or not, 
it isn’t honest. 

“Another principle might be the cultiva- 
tion of real art. I am everlastingly tired 


of the wave of femininity that is passing 


over this generation. I am tired of seeing 
on billboards, in newspapers, and on mag- 
azine covers the feminine face and the 
feminine form. 

“Can’t we get rid of this in advertising. 
Aren't there pictures of scenes, pictures 
of historical events, pictures that have a 
point to them, who you, as artists, can 
introduce into advertising ? 

“Another matter, people don’t read long 
advertisements. They do read that which 
is» short and to the point. 

“Every word and every line you pub- 
lish, must be directed to the hearts of the 
people who read it.” 

Speaking June 9, F. Highlands Burns 
spoke on advertising from the viewpoint 
of a casualty company executive, telling 
of advances made in insurance advertis- 
ing. 

“Conditions and sentiment are chang- 
ing,” he. declared. “The fact .that :the 
Insurance Advertising Conference is. or- 
ganized, functioning and, growing and 
has 29 casualty companies represented in 


INSURANCE ADVERTISERS MAY CO-OPERATE 


Urged to Pool Advertising Efforts to Explain Basic Ideas at Briarcliff Convention — Resolution 
Adopted to Study Proposition—Collins Re-Elected President 


its membership is proof of the changing 
attitude. 

“We have many examples of the help 
received by our agents from advertising. 
I was told a few weeks ago that the 
agents of one of the casualty companies 
which is doing a large amount of adver- 
tising were tying up with the company’s 
advertising by their own local advertising 
and that the local advertising by the agent 
was the last push which put the deal over. 

“It is necessary for the agents to realize 
that no matter how extensive a campaign 
the company may undertake it is essen- 
tial for them to do their part locally. And 
this should be one of the most important 
duties of you gentlemen—to be able to 
put it to the agent in such a way that he 
will see the truth of this.” 

Mr. Crawford suggested that news- 
paper advertising of insurance companies 
should be more definitely tied up with 
the news. 

“Every little while newspapers publish 
stories about events which shock or 
greatly interest the public,” he said. 
“Among these are explosions, storms, 
fires, earthquakes, shipwrecks, riots, epi- 
demics, bankruptcies, robberies, defalca- 
tions and others involving great loss of 
life or property, the financial effects of 
which were mitigated, or might have been 
mitigated, through insurance. 

“The company which gets its advertis- 
ing out first after such an event is like 
the newspaper which issues an extra most 
quickly after a catastrophe, it shows en- 
terprise. 

“When the tremor in tle Eastern 
States and Canada occurred some months 
ago and was chronicled in the Sunday 
papers, the North British & Mercantile 
Insurance Company and the Central Fire 
Agency of New York got their earth- 
quake insurance advertising before the 
public and the agents and brokers Mon- 
day morning.” 

The Insurance Advertising Conference 
is afhliated with the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World. ~Chauncey S. S. 
Miller, of the North British Merc cantile 
Insurance Company was elected a com- 
missioner to the National Commission of 
the A. A. C. W. Other commissioners, 
whose terms have not yet expired are, 
Clifford Elvins, Imperial Life Assurance 
Company, Toronto; and Leon A. Soper, 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


Can’t Advertise Cigarettes 
Harvey H. Cluff, attorney general of 
Utah, has ruled that the setting aside of 
the anti-tobacco law as far as advertising 
of tobacco other than cigarettes is con- 
cerned does not invalidate the anti- 
cigarette section of the law. 
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FAMOUS MORMON DAILY CELEBRATES 
SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


Salt Lake City Deseret News Has Romantic History Stretching 
Back to Turbulent Days of the Early West— 
Heber J. Grant Publisher 


By FRED L. W. BENNETT 


ON June 15, the Salt Lake City Deseret 

News, one of the oldest and most 
famous newspapers of the West, will 
celebrate its 75th anniversary. <A 
Diamond Jubilee edition, recounting the 
romantic history of the paper since its 
founding and describing the development 
of the Western country from its turbu- 
lent early days to the present time, will 
be published. 


lo 


Heber J. Grant 


Seventy-five years ago this month 
there was tucked away in the back of a 
grairie schooner a small Ramage hand 
ypress that was on its way to furnish the 
“mechanical necessities of journalism in a 
new inland Empire, the foundation, of 
which had been laid in an arid waste by 
a handful of people less than three years 
before. The leaders of this small colony 
were profound believers in the power and 
:beneficent influence of the press, and no 
chime was lost in setting the littlé machine 
to work on #s arrival, ph 

The name given to the new paper was 
the Deseret News and its editor was Dr. 
Willard Richards, a medical man and 
pioneer leader of great character and in- 
fluence among the people. , It was de- 


cided to make the newspaper a weekly. 


The readers were scattered sand_trans- 
portation facilities were few, whilst the 
struggle with the soil .for a,bare exist- 
ence.in those early days precluded the 
spending of as much time on the news- 
«paper as is done today. The supply of 
“paper was another factor to be con- 
sidered. Everything had to be hauled 
from the Missouri River by slowly movy- 
ing ox-teams. The 1,500 mile journey 
was marked by delays through the swell- 
ing of streams that had to be forded and 
the ‘attacks of savages eager for the scalp 
ofa freighter. 


The early issues of the News con- 
sisted of eight 8 x 10-inch pages and the 
prospectus ~announced a small weekly 
sheet devoted to “Truth and Liberty.” 
The paper was published in a one-room 
adobe building which stood near the east 
edge of the sight now occupied by the 
great Hotel Utah less than a stone’s 
throw from the present location. 


Dr. Richards, the editor, did not try to 
heap unto himself all the honors of 
getting out the pioneer paper, the first to 
be established in the Rocky Mountains 
and believed to be the only one in ex 
istance published west of the Missouri 
River at that time, but had a staff of 
assistants a compositor, pressman, and 
proof reader, himself gathering the news 
and writing the editorials until given an 
assistant a little later. 


The News has always had a mission 
other than the mere dissemination of 
information. Its founders were people 
who had been driven hither and thither 
by their enemies on account of their 


religious beliefs finally banished from the 
confines of civilization and forced to 
start a new one of their own. There is 
little wonder that their journalism was 
tinged with reflections which encouraged 
the people in the belief that they were 
martyrs to a great cause. 

The first issue of the paper attempted 
to give a picture of the nation at the 
dawn of the nineteenth century and of 
the strange new community in which the 
exiles found themselves. 

It is thought by many outside of Utah 
that “Deseret” is a corruption of “desert” 
and was the name chosen by the pioneers 
for their paper because it was born in 
a desert. This is not the case. Deseret 
is from the Book of Mormon, a book 
held by the Mormons, or Latter Day 
Saints, to be a record of the American 
Continent as the Bible is a record of 
God’s dealings with men in the East,.and 
was declared by Joseph Smith, founder 
of the new faith, to have been given to 
him by an Angel who once lived in 
mortality on this Continent, The word 
means “Busy Bee” and that is why the 
beehive was chosen as the Utah State 
emblem. 

The “News” has never been regarded 
by its owners as a great money maker, 
although it would not be correct to de- 
scribe it as a losing proposition. Its 
policy has been anti-“yellow” throughout 
whilst its advertising columns have been 
consored more strictly than is common 
with the average newspaper founded as 
a commercial enterprise. The News has 
hever accepted tobacco and liquor ad- 
vertising. Nevertheless, it is not “goody 
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for 


goody” in any sense, and feels free to 
print the news and discuss the issues of 
the day as other newspapers do. Many 
business executives who have no sym- 
pathy with the tenets of the Mormon 
Church subscribe to the Deseret News 
because they regard it as a clean, reliable 
and progressive newspaper. The news 
policy of the paper might pe described 
as “get it right if even you have to run 
the risk of being scooped.” 

The News has had many able men as 
its editors in the three-quarters of a 
century that have passed since its found- 
ing. Charles W. Penrose, a native of Lon- 
don, and a convert to Mormonism in the 
late fifties, who died a few weeks ago in 


his 94th year, was one of the most 
brilliant. 
The News during Mr. Penrose’s 


editorship, carried on a stiff fight against 
the enemies of the Mormon Church. A 
daily paper had been started in the city 
sometime before with the avowed pur- 
pose of fighting the Mormon leaders, and 
the battle between the two able editors 
was a long and fierce one and probably 
has no equal in the history of American 
journalism. Perfect peace reigns in 
Utah today; the people are divided in 
political matters as they are elsewhere, 
while the Federal government is as 
friendly towards the people of the State 
they once harassed as they are to the 
people of other sovereign states. 

The publisher of the News has always 
been, nominally, at least, the head of the 
church for the time being since the days 
of its first publisher, Brigham Young, 
founder of Utah and first governor of 
the territory. The man at the head today 
is Heber J. Grant, son of the first mayor 
of Salt Lake City who is a great in- 
dustrial and commercial leader, as well 
as holding down the position of church 
president, which carries with it the office 
of prophet, seer and revelator of the 
church. Mr. Grant, though a very busy 
man, cannot be properly described as a 
mere figurehead of the Deseret News 
though he has no time for anything that 
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PROSPECTUS 
DESERET NEWS 
Movre—“LRuTH anb Liserty,” 

We propose to publish a ‘small 
weckly sheet, as large as our lo- 
cal circumstances will permit, to be 
calied “Deseret News” designed 
originally to record the ~ pass- 
ing events of our State, and in 
connexion, refer to the arts and 
sciences, embracing general edu- 
cation, medicine, law, divinity, do- 
urestic and political economy, and 
every thing that may fall under 
our observation, which may tend 
to promote the best interest, wel- 
fare, pleasure and amusement of 
our fellow citizens. 

We hold ourselves responsible 
to the highest Court of truth for 
our intentions, and the highest 
Court of equity for‘our execution: 
When we speak, we shall speak 
freely, without regard to men. or 
party, and when, like other meri, Several petitions 
we err, Ict him who has his eyes 
open, correct us in meekness, and 
he shall receive a disciple’s fe- 
ward. 

We shall ever take pleasure in 
communicating foreign . wews | as 
we have opportunity ; in receiving 
communications from our friends, 
at home and abroad; and solicit 
ornaments for the “News” from 
our poets and poetesses. 


form; and 


of the yolume, 


their. fathers, 


to come. 


ate, for Feb. 6, 


tion of slavery; 
Condition of-“the 


new Stated“into 


the action of 300 subscribers: ‘ 

Terms, 6 months, $2.50; 
riably in advance. *_ 

_@ ingle copy,’ 15. cents. 

Advertising, $E50*per- square 
lines, and 50 each ‘sugeeeding in- 
sertion. $1 for half square, or 8 
lines, 

TRAVELLERS AND KeMIGRANTS, 
25 cents per copy, with the inser- 
tion of their names, place of resi- 
dence, time of arrival and leaving. 


in debate, which 


tive; somewhat 


On June 15, 1850, 1,500 miles west of 


- G. S. L. CITY, DESERET, JUNE 2S, hese. 
COmpaimes of 2o, and upwards, Lop, 
entered at once, 20 cents each. 

A paper that is worth printing, 
is worth preserving ; ifworth pre- 
serving, it is worth binding; for 
this purpose we issue in pamphlet 
if every subscriber 
shall preserve each copy of the 
“News,” and bind it at the close 


children niay read the doings of 
_ Which 
might have been forgotten; ages 


‘U.S. SENATE. 
“Sketch of debate,”-in the Sen- 


1850, on the Right of Petition; 
represent Messrs, 
chase as chief speakers. Mr, Man- 
gum presented the proceedings of 
a meeting at Wilmington, N. C., 
denouncing the fanaticism of the 
North, threatening a dissolution of 
the. Union, in a certain contin- 
gency, &c.—Laid on the table— 


by Mr. Hale, from various’ ‘sec- 
tions, “for promotion of the aboli- 


t ‘free people of 
color; to prévent the increase of 
slavery by’ the ‘non-admission of ing ruins. 


abolishing: slayery_in the District 
of Columbia ; te prevent the intro- 
duction of slavery-in the Territor- 
ies; to prevent internal slave trade 
The first number may .be*ex-: between the States; and respect 
pected as early in June as sub- fully ‘ask Congress to propose, 
scriptions will warrant—waitingy without delay, some plan for the 
* immediate and: peaceful ° dissolu- 
inva- ‘tion of the American Union.” — 
: The Germant6wn ladies address 
Congress! as “Dear Friends,” and 
after an appropriate prayer, “we 
bid you an affectionate farewell.” 
Many joined the above gentlemen 


warm, criaminative and recrimina- 


some symptoms of the tragic, 
Query; If the people, the whole of the fire. 


Wtte WHO Cito prucceuily 
dissolved, why mot dissolve it? 
Why ask Congress to do a thing 
they have no power to do? Con- 
gress did not make the Union: 
the Union made Congress, and the 
people made the -Union: conse- 
quently, on the principles of fed- 
eral republicanism, the same pow- 
er that makes must unmake, if un- 
made at all; and if the Union is 
ever peacefully dissolved, it will 
be by the sovereign people who 
riadeit, for they alone possess the 
rightful power of dissolution with- 
in themselves, and not in their _ 
Senators or Representatives; and . 
we hope we shall never again hear 
of any portion of the: American 
people petitioning Congréss to do 
what it has no power to do, even 
if it had the disposition. Let our 
Union remain forever, peacefully ! 


their children’s 


otherwise 


8, 12, inclusive, 


Seward, Hale & 


TERRIBLE FIRE IN SAN 
FRANCISCO, 


An appalling ‘and destructive 
fire occurred on the 24th of De- 
cember, which threatened for a 
time to reduce the famous city of 
San Francisco to a heap of smok- 
The fire broke out in 
Dennison’s Exchange, and in two 
hours, nearly a million of dollars 
worth of property was destroyed. 
The Parker House was among the 
buildings burned. All the build- 
ings, except-the Delmonico Hotel, 
on: Portsmouth square, and all on 
Washington street, commencing 
at the “Eldorado,” and Tunning to 
Montgomery street, were burned. 

The Parker House, U. S. Res- 
taurat, Exchange, Eldorado, Mer- 
chant’s Exchange, Our House, 
Central House, Washington Ar- 
cade, Pollard & Co's. Auction 
Room, Guersohard & Van Buren’s 
Establishment, and many more 
valuable buildings were burned 
or blown up, to stop the progress 


were presented 


improving. the 


the Union; ‘for 


was generally 


dramatic, with 


the “civilization” represented by the 


Missouri River towns, the first issue of the Deseret News came from the press. 


Above is a facsimile of Vol. 1, No. 1, 


pages measuring 


which appeared as a 4-page tabloid, 
8 by 10 inches. 


approaches details. He takes a real in- 
terest in its operation and its success ha: 
always been of moment to him. For 
about a year his brother, Brigham F 
Grant, former chief of police of Sali 
Lake City and a former manager ol 
Utah newspapers, has held the positior 
of general manager of the paper, suc. 
ceeding Elias S, Woodruff who had held 
the office for four or five years. ; 
The managing editor today is Harold 
Goff, a native of Utah who came to the 
paper about twelve years ago as a re 
porter and rapidly forced his way to the 
top by ability and industry. Mr. Go 
is a friend of the amateur writer a 
the writer struggling for recognition and 
has opened the magazine section of the 
paper—published on Saturdays, for the 
is | 


is in 1925. One of its earlier bald 
was George Q. Cannon, a man of 
brilliant intellect and great energy who 
once represented the State in Congress 
Horace G, Whitney who died five year 

ago was another man who served the 
News loyally and with great ability fo 

years under the title of business man- 
ager, the position of general manager not 
having been created at the time. 

For a long time after becoming a daily, 
Nov. 21, 1867, the News had the word 
Evening in its title, but this was elimi- 
nated a few years ago, although the 
paper has always been published in the 
afternoon. It began using the wires in 
October, 1861, prior to which time the 
State was not connected with the outside 
world by telegraph. Today it carries the 
Associated Press and other telegraph 
services. 7 

It is not generally known that the 
Deseret News once manufactured its 
own paper supplies. That was in the 
early 80s. To meet the constant danger 
of a paper famine and the high cost of 
transporting paper, a paper mill, the firs 
west of the Missouri River, was con- 
structed at the mouth of Big Cottonwood 
Canyon, near the city, at a cost of $100,- 
000. The mill has not been used foil 
many years. It was partly destroyed by 
fire after it had become an economic 
success and what remained may still be 
seen. 

A feature of the News is the length of 
service of many of those who have 
worked for the paper. Several employe 
have been with it half a century. It has 
never been a union paper though it does 
not fight organized labor. It has a large 
army of employes, for in addition to the 
publishing of a large daily newspaper 
there is a weekly farm paper with a b 
circulation, a bookbindery, a job depart 


] ‘ voted to present a 
united invitation to the World Adver- 
tising Convention at Philadelphia next 
year, to hold the 1927 World Conven- 
tion at Ames, Ia., seat of Iowa State 
College. 


utive Committee, which will meet early in 
the fall. Waterloo, Sioux City, and 
Ames, Ia., are in the race. 
Two vice-chairmen, Frank C. Zeh- 
rung, mayor of Lincoln, Neb., and R 
Friend, president of the Advertising 
Club of Sioux City, Ta., were elected. 
J. M. Beck, edit6ér and publisher, Cen 
terville Jozbegian, was chosen secretary- 
treasurer. ‘" 
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Wational Lineage Leadership 
in Cleveland, Ohio 
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(EVENING) 
During the first five months of 1925 published a greater 
volume of National Advertising than was published by 
the other Evening newspaper in Cleveland during the 
same period. 


— Also 
The Cleveland News 


(EVENING) 


Was the only Cleveland Evening Newspaper to make 
an increase in National Advertising published during 
the first five months of 1925 versus the first five months 
of 1924. | 


Here Are the Figures: 
NewS |; erases §=9$8 4,000 Lines 


Press .:,.: ---- 5,427 Lines 


Make sure that your next schedule includes Cleve- 
land’s Leading Evening Newspaper in National Lineage 


The Cleveland News 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 


Ohio’s Greatest Newspaper | Represented by— Ohio’s Greatest Newspaper 
Geo. A. McDevitt Co. 
350 Park Ave., New York 
People’s Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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The D. P. Syndicate Announces: 


WILLIE MACFARLAN| 


New Open Colf Champion 
of the United States 


Champion Lightweight Boxer 
of the World 


— SUZANNE LE 


Foremost Woman Player 
of Lawn Tennis 


GLEN 


D. P. Syndicate _ 


. P. SYNDICATE represents five publishing houses: Dodd, Mead & Co.; Doubleday, Page & Co.,; Harcourt, Brace & Co,; Little, Brown & Co,; and the Frederick A, Stokes Co. i 
Serial rights of new novels are distributed to hundreds of newspapers, many of which hold annual contracts for the fiction from the five houses. Among record-making features distributed 
by the Syndicate have been the Letters of Walter H. Page, Letters of Archie Butt, Letters of Theodore Roosevelt and Henry Cabot Lodge, and Memoirs of General Robert Lee Bullard, 
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ILY GOLF FEATURE—Willie Macfarlane, when he de- 
ed Bobby Jones for the open championship this Summer in 


i closest golf contest on record, took his place as the greatest 
ke maker of the world’s links. No such group of players 

ever met for a tournament in this or any other country. 
cfarlane won from Bobby Jones on the 108th green under a 


ing sun, after three days of nerve-racking play. Forty-eight 

s later he made a contract with the D. P. Syndicate to write 
oon daily articles on golf—expert comment and advice, 
sely given, for the use of golfers all over the United States. 
‘ery man who swings a club will be able to learn from these 
wrt lessons what the champion tells his pupils on the links— 
ithods, strokes, stances, all the countless secrets of the game. 
ls analyses of plays and players, his appraisal of pending dis- | Ad el te f' 
ssions and seasonal tournaments, will command attention 
th as no other golf column can attract. There is no doubt of 
. feature’s success. 


1E HABIT OF “KEEPING FIT’”— Benny Leonard, unde- 
ted lightweight champion of the world, lives clean and fights 


ian. No other boxer can so well define the rules that make 
ick muscles, clear eyes and steady nerves. When America Ee el aU ; S 
mt into the World War, Benny Leonard went, too. He went 


it as fast as he could get there. They appointed him physical 
tructor in the training camps, and he worked like a Trojan 
ithe job. Those who saw him in action will testify that he 
yed his part in the world fight as hard as he ever fought in 
+ boxing ring. And he learned how to teach other men the 


es for “keeping fit,” as he had acquired them through years sd 
training. His series of daily articles, brief and to the point, 
» sure to be followed by thousands who need the advice he is 


.e to give. They will have a punch and a laugh in them, too. 
mny Leonard sees life with the smile of youth which has 
iquered weakness; for he never forgets that he started out as 
yale little boy and made himself over into a wonderful athlete. 


IMMER TENNIS SERIES— Suzanne Lenglen, the racquet 
zard of France, knows more about the theory and practice of @, | Ad Sf 
yn tennis than any woman living. Few players in the game’s 


tory, either men or women, have devoted so much attention 
‘scientific study of the sport, which presents numberless 
ricacies and requires unlimited training for its masters. Mlle. 
nglen has written her articles—enough of them to run daily 
‘eight weeks, or in longer weekly instalments—with the pur- 
se of showing how every stroke should be played. She 
plains the positions and muscle action needed for various 
‘ehands, backhands, spins and drives, and the methods of per- 
‘ting one’s self and strengthening the weak spots. Later the 
‘icles will appear in a book published by Dodd, Mead & Co., 
t the newspapers are to have the first rights. Since sending 
c manuscript to America, Mlle. Lenglen has made a record 

winning three French tennis titles in a single week. This 
mmer of 1925 will find her on the courts in nearly every 
intry of Europe. 
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PLAN $250,000 DRIVE 
AGAINST POSTAL RATES 


Mail Users Group Vote to Spend 


$100,000 of This Sum for 
Advertising —Buckley 
Named President 


(By Telegraph to Epniror & PusBiisHER) 


Cuicaco, June 10—A campaign fund of 
$250,000, of which amount, $100,000 is 
to be spent in paid advertising in metro- 
politan and small 
town newspapers, 
trade magazines 
and farm  publi- 
cations, was en- 
dorsed at a meet- 
ing of the Na- 
tional Council of 
Business Mail 
Users, June 9 and 


10 at the Con- 
gress Hotel. The 


campaign will be 
waged against the 
the newly im- 
posed standards 
of postal revenue, 
which are regard- 
ed as “unjust to business mail users.” 
Homer J. Buckley, president of Buck- 
ley, Dement & Co., Chicago, and a mem- 
ber of the legislative committee of the 
National Advertising Commission, was 
elected president of the managing com- 
mittee of the National Council of Business 
Mail Users and outlined the stand of the 
group against the present postal rate. 
“Our object is the enrollment of 2,500 
business firms and associations over the 
country at an average subscription of two 
per cent of the amount of their increase 


Homer J. Buckley 


in costs. The average figure will be 
about $100 from each firm. Of course, 
some will be below that figure while 


others will be far above. At our meeting, 
one firm whose increased cost has been 
more than $50,000, subscribed $1,000 will- 
ingly and eagerly. 

“Our first 60 days will require the time 
of the officers and directors and finance 
committee to get the organization in shape 
in various sections of the country. After 
the Congressional hearings are out of the 
way and we have had opportunity to sub- 
mit our testimony, we can begin our pub- 
licity campaign in a national way, as well 
as direct-by-mail during the months of 
October and November,” 

The platform of the Mail Users is 
strongly in favor of the two-cent first- 
class letter rate, the restoration of the one- 
cent private postcard, one-cent rate for 
trade-winning sales messages, the repeal 
of the two-cent service charge on parcel 
post, establishing of reverse permit on 
return postcards and envelopes, removal 
from the post office expense of all frank- 
ing costs and department mail, and the 
charging back to each department of 
the government its own mail conveyance 
charge. d 

The managing committee elected by the 
Mail Users to assist President Buckley 
is: David Burpee and Ray N. Fellows, 
vice-presidents, Col. E. T. Miller, secret- 
ary; Ivan A. McKenna, treasurer, and 
a sub-committee of J. G. Pattee, F. L, 
Innes, E. T. Hall, and Louis Leclaire. 

Attorney Richard H. Lee, Chicago, is 
legal counsel and campaign director, 


Daily Sponsors Flight Contest 


The Boston (Mass.) Evening Ameri- 
can is offering a prize of $500 in an Air 
Flight Contest to be held in connection 
with the 150th Anniversary celebration 
of Bunker Hill Day, June 17 in Charles- 


town. 


GOV. SMITH TO JOIN DAILY? 


Swope Denies It’s New York World as 
Reported 


Herbert Bayard Swope this week de- 
nied reports that Alfred E, Smith, New 
York Governor, intended to retire from 
politics after his present term and join 
the New York World staff at $50,000 
a year. 


Editor 


“Any newspaper would be enriched that 
could have Al Smith as a writer,” said 
Mr. Swope. : 

“The World, however, cannot claim 
that distinction.” 

The report was printed in the Syra- 
cuse Herald June 11, as an exclusive 
Albany dispatch. 


NEW DAILY PLANNED 
FOR TAMPA, FLA. 


Will Start Publication If Tampa 
Tribune Is Sold to Local Syndicate 
—Company Composed of Pre- 
ent Tribune Executives 


(By Telegraph to Evitor & PustisHER) 

Plant City, Fla., June 9—Announc- 
ing the contemplated sale of the Tampa 
Morning Tribune and __ incorporation 
of a new newspaper enterprise by 
employes of that paper, the Tribune to- 
day carried a story, excerpts from which 
follow: 

“Organization was perfected yesterday 
of the Gulf City Publishing Company, 
with a capital stock of $2,000,000. The 
company is composed largely of the pres- 
ent organization of the Tribune Publish- 
ing Company. In the event the sale of 
the Tribune to a local corporation, just 
organized, is effected, the Gulf City Pub- 
lishing Company will publish a new 
morning newspaper in this city, as soon 
as a building can be erected and a new 
plant bought and installed. 

“Plans are being prepared for a six- 
story newspaper building to be used ex- 
clusively by the new morning paper, to 
be built on the lot owned by W. F. Sto- 
vall, T. L. Stovall, John M. Nelson, E. D. 
Lambright and Roy Duncan, at Tampa 
and Fortune streets. It will be a modern 
newspaper home in every respect. 

“The plans of the new company are, of 
course, contingent upon the purchase of 
the Tribune by a local syndicate which 
has been incorporated under the name of 
Tampa Tribune, Inc. An option on the 
Tribune has been held since April 17, by 
M. W. Lloyd, local real estate operator, 
and it expires on June 17. Since acquir- 
ing the option, Mr. Lloyd has been or- 
ganizing a local company to make the 
purchase, which calls for a cash payment 
of $750,000. The total purchase price of 
the paper, not including any of the Trib- 
une’s real estate holdings, is $1,200,000. 

“Col. W. F. Stovall, president of the 
Tribune Publishing Company and owner 
of the paper, states that he will not be 
connected with the new paper, but will 
engage extensively in real estate opera- 
tions after taking an extended vacation. 
Practically the entire present organiza- 
tion and staff of the Tribune will go with 
the new morning paper and many of the 
present employes have subscribed for 
stock in the new company. 

“Wallace O. Stovall, son of W. F. Sto- 
vall, will be president of the Gulf City 
Publishing Company, with .S. Lloyd 
Frisbie and 1. S. Mims, present business 
managers of the Tribune, as vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer, respectively, and E. 
Lambright, now associate editor of the 
Tribune, as secretary. 


UBLISHERS #are say- 

ing thousands of dollars 
annually by eliminating costly 
duplication, assuring an even 
flow of copy into the compos- 
ing room and reducing tolls by 
utilizing the 


100% non-duplicating leased 
wire dispatches of 


The Consolidated Press 
Association 


Executive Offices, Evening Star 
Building, Washington, D. C 
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“Articles of incorporation of the Gulf 
City Publishing Company show the fol- 
lowing as the incorporators: 

“Wallace O. Stovall, S. Lloyd Frisbie, 
EK. Dip Lambright, Jo-Sa) Mims. We Je 
Weber, Hewitt Hill, D. B. Barkley, Nat 
Weaterly, W. P. Lawrence, S. A. South- 
erland NC wi Plyer, By Ry Large slats 
Towner, L. A. McDowell, Josephine 
Arduengo, E. M. Scott, Eleanora Hart- 
man, Guy P. Gulley, Charles F. McKis- 
sick, W. Santana, Velma Gulley, Myrle 
Renn, Roy Duncan, J. O. Mims, H. L. 
Mims, Frank Mallerrich, Robert Tudor, 
R. N. Lindsey, Sam Harrison, Thad 
Hallinan, J. C. Stark, Glenn Ross, M. L. 
Richardson and Sam Gore.” 

Commenting upon the situation, W. F. 
Stovall, owner of the Tribune, said: 


“A syndicate composed of Tampa busi- 
ness men have an option to buy the Trib- 
une for $1,200,000. and unless exercised 
by noon on June 17, negotiations will be 
cancelled.” 


A.A.A.A. Committee to Meet July 7 


The executive committee of the Amer- 
ican Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies will meet at general headquarters, 
‘New York, on July 7-8, instead of July 
14-15 as previously scheduled. The site 
of the association’s October convention 
will be chosen by the committee. 


Daily Issues Travel Booklet 


“Seeing California By Automobile” is 
the title of a booklet just issued by the 
Want Ad Department of the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner consisting of excerpts 
from a series of Examiner advertisements 
published in the interest of used car 
dealers. 


PORTSMOUTH TIMES 
MERGED WITH HERALD 


Purchased and Suspended by Ex-Mayor 
F. W. Hartford, June 8, Leaving ) 
Herald Alone in Field—Was 


Established in 1868 ; 
j 
Announcement was made June 8, of the 
sale ot the Portsmouth Times, at one 
time one of the leading daily papers in - 
Southeastern New Hampshire, to Ex- 
Mayor F. W. Hartford, publisher of the 
Portsmouth Herald. This leaves the city 
with one daily newspaper. 
The Times, which was merged with the 
Herald, was published first in 1868. For 
many years it was edited by the late 
Col. True L. Norris, Democratic National 
Committeeman, and was a staunch Dem-— 
ocratic paper. 
In 1898, when Col. Norris retired, the 
paper was purchased by a syndicate, the — 
leaders of which were First Assistant 
Postmaster General John H. Bartlett, at 
that time a candidate for governor, which 
position he held in 1919; Ex-Mayor Al- — 
bert Hislop, Judge Ernest L. Guptil and 
Maj. William J. Cater, and other” 
prominent Republicans in the city. The 
purchase price was not announced. 
This makes the third evening paper the 
Herald has merged, the Portsmouth 
Republican, the Penny Post and _ the 
Times. In addition it has merged the 
Morning Chronicle, the oldest morning 
paper in the state, and two weeklies, the | 
Porthsmouth Journal and the States and 
Union. The Herald continues to publish 
the New Hampshire Gazette, one of the 
oldest weekly papers in the country. 
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Its Morning Papers Prove that 
CINCINNATI 


The argument is sometimes advanced that morning ‘ 
newspapers are preferable to evening newspapers as 
advertising media because they get action the same 


day the advertising appears. 


If this were true the 


week days would be the big days for the morning 
papers and Sundays, when no purchasing action is 
possible, would be the lean days. 


As a matter of fact the leading Cincinnati morning newspaper 
carried 25% more advertising in the 52 Sundays than it carried 
in the 314 business days of last year. 


If ths proves anything it proves the case for the evening 


newspapers. 


The Times-Star, six days in the week, does what a morning 
newspaper in Cincinnati can duplicate only on the one day in 
which the Times-Star is not published. 


The Times-Star carried an average of 38,300 lines of display 
advertising daily during the 314 publication days in 1924. The 
leading morning paper carried a daily average of only 13,655 
lines on the same action-getting days. 


Even the addition of the lineage carried on Sundays when no 
Times-Stars were available did not bring the total lineage of 


the morning newspaper up to that of the Times-Star by 


2,406,201 lines. 


The Times-Star dominates the Cincinnati market in display 
advertising lineage six days every week and it has done so 
consistently for more than seventeen consecutive years. 


CINCINNATI TIMESSTAR 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Cc. H. REMBOLD, Manager 


an Evening Newspaper City 


And particularly for the Cincinnati Times-Star. * 
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I 
A CONSERVATIVE is willing to 


sell goods to a liberal—and a liberal 
is willing to sell merchandise to a 
conservative. 


II 
E/,prroriAL policy has a bearing 


on the selection of an advertising 
medium only when that policy at- 
tracts readers who are intelligent 
and open-minded. 


Ill 
ScripPs-HOWARD editorial 


policy selects readers who are 
responsive, intelligently discerning, 
tolerant and receptive. 


Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
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JOURNALISTS AWARDED 
HONORARY DEGREES 


Frank Munsey, M. E. Stone, Receive 


LL.D’s—A. S. Draper of N. Y. 
Herald Tribune Honored 


by Alma Mater 


Different colleges at graduation exer- 
cises this week conferred honorary de- 
grees upon three noted New York news- 
paper men, Mel- 
ville E. Stone, 
counsellor of the 
Associated Press, 
Frank A. Mun- 
sey, publisher of 


the New York 
Sun and New 
York Telegram; 
and Arthur ‘S. 


Draper, chief of 
the European 
SERVICE | Of s athe 
New York 
Herald Tribune. 

Mr. Stone re- 
ceived the degree 
of Doctor of 
Laws at Knox College, Galesburg, IIL, 
where 80 years ago his mother and 
father met for the first time as students. 
Dr. Charles E. McKinley, acting presi- 
dent, bestowed the doctorate on their 
son, as one who has contributed greatly 
to modern journalism. 

“Melville E. Stone, journalist, editor, 


Metvitte E. Stone 


author, founder of one of America’s 
great dailies and head for many years 
of its greatest 
news gathering 
ap emcaye | ae nlT: 


McKinley said in 
bestowing the de- 


gree, “we claim 
you today as a 
son of Knox in 
that your father 
and mother first 
met as students 
here in those 
early days before 
the college had 


ever had a com- 
mencement or a 
graduate; and by 
vote and direction 
of the Board of Trustees I] confer upon 
you the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws and admit you to all the privileges, 
honors and dignities which here and else- 
where pertain to that degree.” 

Mr. Stone, in receiving the degree from 
Knox College, takes his place with 
Abraham Lincoln and many others on 
the list of honorary alumni associated 
with the traditions of Knox. 

Chancellor Brown, of New York 
University, when he presented the de- 
gree of doctor of laws to Frank Munsey, 
said: 

“Frank Andrew Munsey; American of 
the Americans; man of imagination, ad- 
venture, constructive power and purpose, 
loyalty; maker and remaker in the realm 
of journalism. By virtue of the authority 
vested in me as Chancellor of New York 
University, I welcome you to the degree 
of Doctor of Laws.” 

Mr. Draper was given an Master of 
Arts by the same university, his alma 


Frank A. 


MUNSEY 


mater. To him Chancellor Brown de- 
clared: 
“Arthur Stimson Draper, you have 


turned your engineering training into the 
channel of journalism, which you have 
followed consistently throughout the 
twenty years since your graduation from 
New York University. For half of that 
time you have borne the exacting re- 
sponsibilities of the London correspondent 
of one of our foremost American journals, 
The faithfulness and intelligence with 
which you have discharged this office, 
half public in its character, has had its 
part in the promotion of a good under- 
standing between Britain and America. 
Therefore, by virtue of the authority 
vested in me as Chancellor of New York 
University, I welcome you to the degree 
of Master of Arts.” 

G. Logan Payne, publisher and general 
manager of the Washington Times and 
regional director of the Hearst newspa- 


Editor '& Publisher 


THIS AD GOT RESULTS 


F your car has been stolen, this 
suggestion for its recovery may 
appeal to some. A Texas farmer 


ran the following advertisement in 
his local newspaper. 


“Strayed—One Jersey heifer. To 
the one who returns her I will 
give a drink of Four Rose whisky, 
10 years old.” 

The next morning there were 
nine men with Jersey heifers stand- 
ing in the yard.—Texas General 
Contractors’ Association Bulletin. 


pers in Washington, Baltimore and At- 
lanta, was honored by his Alma Mater 
with the degree of doctor of laws. The 
degree was conferred upon him by the 
Iowa Wesleyan College, 


PUBLISHER’S PLEA UNAVAILING 


Asked Jury Duty Release on Ground 


“Newspapers Are Grand Juries” 


George A. Osborn, publisher of the 
Fresno (Cal.) Republican, despite edi- 
torial protest voiced in his newspaper, 
is serving on the local grand jury. In 
his protest, Mr. Osborn held the interest- 
ing view that “newspapers themselves are 
a form of grand jury.” 

“They do not merely publish the overt 
news,” he declared, “they search out the 
news. They ought, if they do their duty 
to the public, understand public situa- 
tions in advance of the general knowl- 
edge of these situations that in fact is 
given to the public through them.” 

For these reasons the publisher asked 
the judge to excuse him from duty, but 
the request was refused. Mr. Osborn 
at the time was serving as a Federal 
juror. 


OBJECT TO NEWS REPORTS 


Peking Professors Appeal to N. Y. 
World for Fair Play 


Professors of the National University 
of Peking, taking issue with some 
phases of published accounts of the be- 
ginning of the “anti-foreign” outburst 
in China, cabled a “Manifesto Regarding 
the Shanghai Tragedy” to the New 
York World, which that newspaper pub- 
lished in its editions of June 11. 

The World announced it printed the 
manifesto “in pursuance of its policy of 
fair play.” 

The professors object to the interpre- 
tation suggested by “some foreign-owned 
news agencies” that the students’ mani- 
festation was “anti-foreign” or “Bol- 
shevised.” 


Elliott to Visit Foreign Bureaus 


Jackson S. Elliott, assistant general 
manager of the Associated Press, plans 
to leave this country July 18, on an ex- 
tensive tour of the A. P, foreign bureaus. 


“Flashlights of Famous People,” the 
unique face to face biographic sketches 
now being run in newspapers, from 
coast to coast, written by Joe Mitchell 
Chapple, famous editor, author and 
radio favorite, are proving more popu- 
lar every day. 

Editors from all sections of the coun- 
try, at the recent Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Convention found him at his 
“Attic” in the Waldorf-Astoria and 


engaged him to meet a celebrity a day 
for their newspapers. 


Joe Mitchell Chapple has a personal 


contact with the world’s notables in all 
walks of life—he is daily meeting celeb- 
rities from all parts of the world. 


Would you like to have the service of 
Joe Mitchell Chapple for your paper at 
a small cost per day under this co- 
operative plan? 

If you are interested in having a 
down-to-the minute human interest cor- 
ner in your paper, we will send on 
approval, a release of celebrities to be 
run day by day for a month. 


Joe Mitchell Chapple Associates 
“The Attic” Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, N.Y. 
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YONKERS DAILY ASKS 
“RIGHT TO THINK” 


Herald Balks at Publicity Committe’s 
Attempt to “Enlighten Electors”’ 
Free of Charge on Proposed 
County Charter 


for 


The Yonkers (N. Y.) Herald hit back 
in a front page three column editorial 
with a three-deck headline June 8, when 
the committee on publicity of the West- 
chester Government Charter offered to 
mail that newspaper “weekly articles, de- 
signed to enlightened electors” upon the 
proposed new county charter to be voted 
on next fall. The letter from the pub- 
licity committee, containing the offer, was 
reproduced in facsimile. 

“That the publicity committee in which 
appear the names of public men chiefly 
concerned in putting over the new charter 
should be attempting to take over the ea- 
itorial opinions of the newspapers of the 
county is a possibility that some eyvil- 
minded person may presume to think,” 
said the Herald editorially. 

“And there are still other possibilities 
which may be attributed to the commit- 
tee by an unenlightened, unsuspecting 
and uninformed public: 


“First—The editors are overworked in 
the opinion of the Publicity Committee of 
public men. 


“Second—It has been getting too warm 
for the editors to work, but apparently not 
for the Publicity Committee to attempt 
to work them. 


“Third—By being saved the preparation 
of comment, the editors will not be forced 
to think, 


“Fourth—That the editors, in the opin- 
ion of the Commission, are a cheap lot and 
may not be able to think. 


“Fifth—That the Publicity Committee 
in order to insure a free, open and two- 
sided discussion of the County Charter, 
‘has prepared material designed to en- 
lighten the editors upon the proposition’ 


your own plant under your 
expense. 


Certified Dry Mats are 


ing; note how easily you mold 


how they literally “pop” off the 
printed pages! 


After you have tried 
of a hundred or a case, 


typing. 


It’s a pleasure for us to 


and you'll buy them.” 


By Their Results You 
May Know Them! 


We do not for a moment expect you to buy our mats on our 


mere “say-so”; neither do we expect you to rely entirely on the 


experiences of others with them. 


But we do ask you to try Certified Dry Mats for yourself, in 
actual working conditions, and at our 


1 pink in color, and distinctive in gen- 
eral appearance; besides each and every mat bears our registered 
trade-mark for your and our protection, 


_, But there is one certain and infallible way of recognizing Cer- 
tified Dry Mats, and that is by the results as reflected in the 
pages printed from Certified Dry Mat stereotypes. 


Just note how readily you condition Certifieds without steam- 
them, getting all the depth you 
ng; “forget” to oil them, and note 
casts; and then COMPARE the 


want without any signs of breaki 


the samples, make a more extensive test 
and you, too, will know why “Certified” 
on a dry mat has come to be synonymous with dependable stereo- 


: put Certifieds to the test in your foundry 
without any charge or obligation on your part. As one of our 
friends suggested, “Roll them and you'll know them; know them 


CERTIFIED DRY MAT CORPORATION 


340 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


For wet mat printing with DRY MAT facility—use Certifieds. 
Made in the U.S.A. 


—exclusively from the one-sided co 
mittee’s» viewpoint. ~ em 

“Sixth—That being ‘saved the prey : 
ation of comment,’ the tired editors will 
be too sleepy and satisfied to pay any 
attention to the opponents of the charter 
who may possess for them the respectf 1 
opinion that the editors do their own 
thinking and their own writing.” A 


PUTTING THINGS OVER! | 


THE MONTHLY COM. 
PARATIVE SERVICE, com- 
piled from an independent source 
as suggested by several of the 
nation’s leading publishers, fills 
a long felt need and is destined 
to standardize newspaper costs 
and make possible the operation 
of budgets on an economic basis. 

Forms are furnished by us to 
be filled in from your records, 
from which we compile our re- 
port. All information is held in 
strict confidence, names of papers 
are not mentioned and compari- | 
sons are designated by code | 
numbers. 

We are now receiving numer- 
ous inquiries from papers 
throughout the United States | 
and Canada, many of which have 
definitely agreed to submit the 
information required for the — 
comparative compilations. 

Further inquiries are solicited 
from progressive publications 
which realize the necessity of 
co-operation in this work. 

The average cost of the serv- 
ice is ten dollars a month, based 
on circulation. 


PUBLISHERS STATISTICAL BUREAU 


Division of 
W. R. Lindsey & Associates 
Members of the National Association of 
Cost Accountants 
No. 820-16 Exchange Place 
New York City 


Monthly Comparative Service—Standard 
Systems—Audits—Tax Matters 
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Butfalo the Wonder City of America 


The City of Ideal Climate 


Good climate. Buffalo has a wonderful record of climate that is 
free from the extremes of heat and cold. 


During 50 years Buffalo has reached 95 degrees only three times 
and 14 degrees below only once. In the same stretch of years the 
average mean temperature for June, July and August was 67.7 
degrees—while for December, January and February it was 26.1 
degrees. 


No Torrid nor Arctic weather here. 


Buffalo winters are comparatively mild. A ten-year period shows 
Buffalo under zero 26 times, Albany 80 times, Cleveland 45 times, 
Chicago 97 times, Denver 99 times, Kansas City 54 times. 


All of which indicates and proves that Buffalo’s climate is ideal 
for producing, for buying, for living. It is a contributing factor in 
Buffalo’s success as a great market. 


More than a million visitors will spend part 


or all of their vacation in Buffalo this summer 


Cover the Buffalo Market with the 


A.B.C. Mar. 31, 1925 EDWARD H. BUTLER Editor and Publisher Present Average 
129,777 KELLY-SMITH COMPANY, National Representatives 133,009 


Marbridge Bldg., New York, N. Y. Lytton Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
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DAILY TO CONTINUE 
CRIME SEGREGATION 


Gardner Cowles, Publisher, Des Moines 
Register, Explains Policy and Its 
Effects—Not ‘Suppres- 
sion,’ He Says 


Segregation of routine crime news on 
an inside page of the Des Maines (Ia.) 
Register has met with an amazing 
popular response, 
according to 
Gardner Cowles, 
publisher, who 
announced in an 
interview with 
Eprtor & Pus- 
LISHER that the 
policy would be 
continued perma- 
nently. 

“The  impres- 
sion that has gone 
out to other parts 
of the country to 
the effect that the 
Register is ‘sup- 
pressing’ crime 
news is wholly erroneous,’ Mr. Cowles 
stated. “No one here believes in suppres- 
sing news of any kind. As a matter of 
fact we believe that most evils are more 
quickly corrected by being flooded with 
the searching light of publicity than in 
any other way. ; 

“We merely felt that many papers, in- 
cluding the Register, were overplaying 
crime news and were frequently giving 
it page oné position over news of greater 
worth. Consequently we decided to put 
all crime news except that of real sigmi- 
fiance or of paramount importance in this 
field on an inside page. 

“We felt that there was no logical 
reason why crime news should not be 
treated as are most other classifications, 
such as sports and financial, segregated in 
one place. 

“When an exceptional financial story, 
such as the sale of Dodge Brothers to 
Dillon, Read & Co., comes along, or an 
exceptional sports story, like the Demp- 


GARDNER COWLES 


sey-Firpo fight, of course, it goes on 
page one, but not stories of lesser im- 
portance. They are segregated in de- 


partments by themselves. The same policy 
has been adopted regarding crime news.” 

On May 28, two crime stories were 
carried prominently on the Register’s 
first page, one of them regarding the 
shooting and capture of two bandits who 
had just staged a daylight holdup of a 
Des Moines bank, the other concerning 
the trial of one of the most prominent 
bankers in the state on charges of forgery. 

When asked about them Mr. Cowles 
stated that the original announcement 
of the crime segregation policy had said 
that exceptional crime stories would as 
always be carried on page one, and that 
front page position for the stories men- 
tioned involved no change in policy. 

Thousands of letters have been re- 
ceived by the Register praising its crime 
segregation policy, and several hundred 
organizations such as clubs and churches 
have passed resolutions commendind it. 

When asked what effect the playing 
down of crime news had had on circula- 
tion, Mr. Cowles stated that it was 
“wholesome.” 

“We may have lost a few street sales,” 
he declared, “but that is all. On the 
whole I think the experiment has helped 
rather than hurt our circulation.” The 
Tribune-News, the evening paper pub- 
lished jointly with the Register did not 
participate in the crime segregation ex- 
periment, but has since considerably 
toned down its handling of crime news. 


Des Moines to Restrict Billboards 


Erection and maintenance of billboards 
and signs in the residential. sections of 
Des Moines is restricted by the new city 
zoning ordinance, which is to be passed 
this month. Harland Bartholomew, St. 
Louis, city planning engineer, and mem- 
bers of the zoning commission, are agreed 
that billboards and advertising signs 
must be restricted in the residential dis- 
trict. 
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FORESHADOWED EVENTS 
June 15—New York Newspaper 


Women’s Club, supper dance, 
Waldorf-Astoria roof. 

June 18-24—Alabama Press Assn., 
summer meeting, Foley, Ala. 
June 24-26—Newspaper Librarians 
Assn., third annual conference, 

Swampscott, Mass. 

June 26-29—New Jersey Press 
Assn., summer tour, Lenox, Mass. 

July 4-11—District 14, A. A. C. W. 
convention, Harrogate, England. 

July 6-8—Southern Newpaper Pub- 
lishers’ Assn., annual convention, 
Asheville, N. C. 

July 6-13—California Press Assn., 
annual outing, Lake Tahoe, Cal. 

July 8-10—North Carolina Press 
Assn., annual convention, Ashe; 


ville, N. C. 

July 9-11—New York Press Assn., 
New York State Publishers’ 
Assn., New York Associated 
Dailies, joint meeting, James- 
town, N. Y. 


POOR RICHARDS BID 
OLD HOME GOODBY 


Move to Temporary Headquarters 
Until New Home Is Ready— 
Howard Story Installed 
as President 


Members of the Poor Richard Club 
said goodby Monday to their old club- 
house, 239 South Camac street, and 
moved to temporary headquarters at 
1315 Locust street. On Sept. 1, the club 
will move into its own home, 1319 
Locust street. 

A club luncheon and installation of 
new officers were the final activities in 
the old clubhouse. Rowe Stewart, re- 
tiring president, turned over the gavel to 
Howard Story, the new president. 

Mr. Storey, in a brief address, pledged 
the club to a campaign for clean adver- 
tising through its Better Business Bureau. 
Five former presidents of the club also 
made addresses. They were: W. J. 
Eldridge, R. H. Durbin, Charles Stinsén, 
Karl Bloomingdale and Bartley J. Doyle. 

A feature of the ceremony marking 
the closing of the old home was the 
hauling by Fred G. Jones, dressed as 
Benjamin Franklin, and Karl Blooming- 
dale, of a jar of apple butter on a gaily 
decorated wheelbarrow from the Camac 
street house to the temporary quarters. 
The significance of this originates in the 
club slogan “pass the apple butter,” which 
is a scene actually enacted at all club 
luncheons and dinners. 


Brady Buys Idaho Daily 


J. Robb Brady of Pocatello, Idaho, 
has purchased the Idaho Falls Daily 
Post, of Idaho Falls, Idaho, from Benj- 
amin and Cliff J. Read. 


Classified 
is the key to 
every city! 
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THE BASIL L. SMITH SYSTEM, Inc. 


International Classified Advertising 
Counsellors 


Packard Building, Philadelphia 
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DAILY FIGHTING NEW 
MAIL SELLING SCHEME 


for 


Norristown (Pa.) Times Herald 
Launches Attack on Necktie Firm 


Sending Unordered Goods 
Direct to Consumers 


The Norristown (Pa.) Times-Herald 
has launched an attack upon a new 
direct-to-consumer selling scheme which 
that paper terms a “menace to the retail 
business of the United States.’’” 

The Times Herald cites a Buffalo, 
N. Y., necktie selling concern which is 
mailing out four ties to prospects with 
a letter asking the recipients to keep 
the ties, if they like them, and remit the 
sum of $1.50. The firm offers the four 
ties free if the prospect remits $4.50’ for 
a dozen, giving him 16 ties for $4.50. 
In case the receiver does not care to 
buy he is asked to return the ties in an 
enclosed stamped, addressed envelope. 

“Unless this unfair competition shall 
be promptly stamped out of existence 
it threatens to gnaw the vitals of the 
present methods of merchandising, with 
disaster to the whole structure of Ameri- 
can trade,” the Times Herald declares. 

“It involves at least a misuse, if not 
illegal use, of the United States mails, 
and the cheap postal rates are its only 
‘overhead.’ It avoids federal taxes, state 
mercantile taxes and city or borough 
commercial license taxes. It operates 
‘direct by mail’ but is not a mail order 
business as the latter is generally known. 

“Expansion of its activities would un- 
doubtedly directly affect sales in: retail 


and extended faces. 


The Pulling 


Power of your 
Advertising 


O matter how important the message in your 
advertising columns or how persuasive your 
copy, unless your display draws the attention 

of your readers to that message, the advertisement has 
failed to accomplish its purpose. 


With the Ludlow system of display composition 
in your plant, you can maintain a clean-cut attractive- 
ness throughout your advertising columns day in and 
day out. You can always be sure that every advertise- 
ment is well dressed and free from broken, battered 
and damaged letters, because the Ludlow gives you— 


1. Sharp new type on slugs for every issue. 
2. Beautifully designed, well proportioned faces. 


3. A size range from 6 to 60 point on slugs that is 
always instantly available, including light, bold, 


4, An unlimited supply of any face or size as needed. 


5. Because you set matrices--not type--your Ludlow- 
set paper possesses a subtle strength in its physical 
make-up that adds strength and pulling power to 
the written messages in its advertising columns, 


Ludlow Typograph Co. 
2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 


San Francisco: 5 Third Street 
Boston: 261 Franklin Street 


LUDLOW QUALITY COMPOSITION 


a 
establishments and leave an undesirec 
porint upon many phases of community 
life, - ; h 

“Convinced the Norristown merchants 
are a unit behind its purpose, the Times 
Herald intends to develop an offensive 
campaign national in scope, to deal 4 
death blow to this unfair competition. 

“These efforts to sell neckties and other 
men’s furnishings by mail are used by 
others to flood American homes with 
soap, hair nets, shoe laces, silk stockings 
and innumerable other articles. Should 
the practice be permitted to continue, in 
the near future, many a man will find 
his daily mail loaded with goods he 
never ordered and doesn’t need.” 

The newspapers will ask its local 
Congressman to introduce a bill pro- 
hibiting such use of the mails, and to 
enlist. newspapers and trade organiza- 
tions in support of the bill. 


Celebrates Fiftieth Year 


One hundred editors, publishers and 
business men gathered June 5, to cele- 
brate the 50th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Collegeville (Pa.) Indepen- 
dent by Ellwood Smith Moser, author 
and editor, who has supervised every 
edition. The newspaper men presented 
him with a $200 clock. Mr. Moser in 
addition to directing the Independent is 
editor and vice-president of the Norris- 
town Register. dt 


Farrar Joins S. F. Bulletin 


Frank Farrar, lately of the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer, has joined the staff 
of the San Francisco Bulletin as city 
editor. 


New York: 63 Park Row 
Atlanta: 41 Marietta Street 
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Matrix Equipment 
For Every Need 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
Brooklyn, New York 


Photograph Made In New York Herald ‘Tribune, New York—53 Linotypes 
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MEMBER OF AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


MEMBER OF THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


Passaic Baily News 


ESTABLISHED AUGUST 1, 1877 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


NET PAID CIRCULATION OVER 42,000 DAILY TELEPHONE PASSAIC 592 


Wood Newspaper Machinery Corp., May 26, 1925. 
501 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


Gentlemen: 


We have been operating one of your Pony Autoplate machines 
for about two weeks. It is a pleasure to tell you how very much pleased 
our entire organization—executives, stereotypers, pressmen and circu- 
lation men—all are with this machine. 


On Monday, May 11th, the first day on which the machine was 
operated, it was put to a severe test. Our forms, as often happens on 
Mondays, were late in going into the stereotyping department. At 
three o’clock there were nine pages still to be cast up—a total of 
eighteen plates. 


Ordinarily we would have figured on going to press under such 
conditions at about 3:45, or a little better than a plate in every three 
minutes. The Pony did the work in eighteen minutes, or a plate a 
minute. 


When it is considered that our men were green at the job of han- 
dling the new equipment, this seems to us to be a truly wonderful 
performance. 


We are now averaging better than a plate a minute and the plates - 
are cast, shaved, trimmed, cooled and ready for the press with a saving 
of manual labor that is truly a revelation. 


Very truly yours, 


THE PASSAIC DAILY NEWS, INC. 
Reak.s Lent 
REL:EK Secretary-Treasurer. 
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NOVEL NEWS THEORY 


HE argument is put forth that as income tax 
ch returns may not represent the actual profits 

of an individual or concern, they should not be 
made public through newspapers. This may be a 
conscientious scruple worthy of the highest respect, 
or it may be an expedient. It is not based on clear 
reasoning. 

lt must by this time be a fairly well established 
fact in the public mind that by perfectly legal means, 
such as the purchase of tax-exempt securities, invest- 
ment in non-profitable auxiliary enterprises or 
through expert legal manipulation, it is possible for 
an individual or a concern to accumulate large profits 
and yet return a small income tax. This was brought 
forcibly to the attention of the average reader for 
the first time when income taxes were being reported 
some months ago. There were some glaring ex- 
amples. 

Shall newspapers go behind the official, sworn 
returns on the theory that they may hold persons or 
concerns up to a mistaken public view? If so, how 
far shall that new and novel journalistic theory be 
carried in dealing with news treatment of public 
documents? Doubtless many unjust verdicts are 
being returned in the courts of equity. Shall the 
newspapers therefore suppress all verdicts? Unjust 
addresses are made on the floor of Congress and 
the Legislatures of the states, in instances damaging 
personal character, but shall all speeches be ruled 
out of news columns on a principle of editorial pre- 
judgment? Speaking of taxes, few American com- 
munities assess real or personal estates at actual 
value, or half of it, but the suggestion is not made 
that journalistic ethics are violated by publication 
of taxation valuation of a man’s property. 

Carried to logical extremes the objection to pub- 
lishing official news, because of possible inaccuracies, 
becomes ridiculous, but there is another side of the 
income tax matter which should not be overlooked. 
Do we not believe, as a professional matter, that news 
suppression is the root of public evil? We put both 
the fine and the coarse linen of life to wash in the 
daily press and expect it to come clean on the line. 
That is the business of the publicist. Newspaper 
men who have become so squeamish about individual 
injustice that they decline to accept a man’s sworn 
public declaration of his annual taxable income, do 
not subscribe to the old philosophy that has made our 
independent press a power. 

The returns of the vast majority of American 
citizens correctly represent taxable income. There 
is no hiding, no dodging. The normal-minded man 
or woman expects to pay a rightful share of the 
national war debt and is not ashamed of the con- 
tribution. With many notable exceptions, some of 
those who are best able to contribute to the war 
that ended in victory, but has lost its bright glamour 
with the passage of time, are dodging responsibility 
and in the minds of many men income tax evasion 
has become a scandal of the first degree. 

If this is scandal in public life, how long would 
it smolder, how many generations of unborn Ameri- 
cans would it touch, how deep would it burn demo- 
cratic foundations before public opinion could right 
the wrong, if the newspapers suppressed the news, 
on one pretext or another? The first tenet of our 
journalism is to print the news, full and free, that 
the people may know and act. 


An investigation of the effectiveness of radio 
broadcasting in Germany revealed that a high 
percentage of listeners “hung up” when adver- 
tising started, and the practice is to be discon- 
tinued to prevent injury to the radio business. 


TIPPED HIS READERS 


T is interesting to note that at least one editor 

did not “fall” for the Mary Pickford kidnaping 

yarn from Los Angeles recently. He is Chauncey 
H. Derby, of the Altoona (Pa.) Tribune. When the 
first press story came through Editor Derby used it, 
but with a headline which warned that it might be 
true or might be a press agent stunt. The gentle 
art of getting first page publicity for persons ap- 
pearing before the public would receive a severe 
shock if news editors would play all announcements 
concerning them as of doubtful accuracy. 
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But godliness with contentment is great gain. 

For we brought nothing into this world, and 
it is certain we ean carry nothing out. 

And having food and raiment let us be there- 
with content—1l. Timothy; VI, 6, 7, 8. 


HOW TO SELL INSURANCE 


NSURANCE advertising managers, members of 

the Insurance Advertising Conference, which held 

a convention at Briarcliff Lodge, Briarcliff, 
N. Y., this week are talking seriously of large scale 
advertising, 

During a discussion two speakers presented a 
curious contradiction. 

“Magazines,” said Leon O. Soper, of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, “are by far the 
most valuable media for creating public desire for 
insurance.” 

Subsequently, John A. Price, advertising manager 
of the Peoples Savings Bank and Trust Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., said: “Good advertising copy should 
contain an invitation and a way to action. There is 
no particular value in raising the desires, if you do 
not suggest a way for the individual to act upon 
those desires.” Mr. Price was paying tribute to 
newspaper space. 

The insurance business, with its wonderful local 
selling organization, is peculiarly well equipped to 
advertise in newspapers, creating demand and pub- 
lishing the names and addresses of local agents. 

No magazine can ever take the place of the local 
newspaper in respect to clinching the sale when 
desire has been created. Newspaper advertising is 
much cheaper than magazine advertising. We believe 
that the insurance companies of this country, who 
have thousands of agents aimlessly searching for 
prospects, have a golden opportunity to write huge 
volumes of new business by telling the public, through 
newspapers, what insurance can do, and affixing to 
that declaration the name, address and telephone 
number of a local man or an agency able and waiting 
to lay down the contract for an autograph signature. 
Mr. Soper is thinking of pretty pictures, colored ink, 
fine printing. Mr. Price is thinking of a practical 
selling operation, 


When employes feel that there is an “abandon 
hope’ sign on the door of a@ business house, 
that business is in danger. 
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WORTH HAT PASTING 


ETTER advertising philosophy is not often heard 
B than that which Walter B. Winstock, of the 
Philadelphia Bulletin, gave in the course of 
careful address before the Second District Associat 
Advertising Clubs at Bethlehem last week. 
Here is a formula which is worth pasting in t 
hat of any retailer: 


1. Avoid transient advertising. Keep pegging away stead: 
with small space regularly. ; 
2. Never insert an advertisement until you are sure it 
definite and true. 

3. Do not over-advertise and do not under-advertise. De 
cide on a definite budget in the dominant newspaper in your 
community and stick to it. 

4. Do not try to be smart, exclusive or flippant in your 
advertising copy, but stick to plain interesting store news. 

5. Avoid letting your impressions or personal preference 
or family likes and traditions sway you into buying ewan 
per advertising space. Apply to this the same careful buyin; 
metheds you use in buying merchandise. Take the time ai 
trouble to check upon the mediums in the field you want to 
cever. Lay on the table all the data you gather and com- 
pare it carefully, and then only let your positive findings 
teil you what newspaper is the best for your business. It is 
impertant that you should know the exact circulations, the 
class of readers, whether the circulation was obtained through 
worth as a newspaper or through artificial circulation methods 
such as prizes, guessing contests, ete. The newspaper that 
sells the most copies on its merits as a newspaper will usually 
have the largest circulation, have the greatest advertisini 


value, and carry the largest number of advertisements. 7 


Out of the long and rich experience of the Bulletin 
Mr. Winstock also coined six reasons for newspaper 
advertising. The list is not complete, nor is it put 
forth as final, but it certainly does comprehend the 
essentials. An ambitious young salesman, with no 
previous advertising experience, might commit to 
memory the following Six Reasons and be able to sell 
newspaper space with intelligence. And if he would 
lead his retail clients along the path suggested by 
the five paragraphs quoted above he would render 
service of sound value. . 

Here are the six reasons for newspaper advertising: 


1. Newspaper reading is a universal daily habit; newspa- 
per advertising therefore in dominant newspapers reaches 
each day virtually all who buy. r ‘ 

2. Advertising in newspapers is the life-blood of local 
retail stores, because it touches all consumer sources in ever 
community. 

3. Newspaper advertising cuts retail selling costs, because 
it entails no waste in reaching prospects. Every buyer or 
subscriber to a newspaper and his family is a possible prosp: q 

4. Newspaper advertising insures quick, thorough and — 
omical dealer distribution. Retailers make more money selling 
national preducts advertised in their home town newspapers. = 

5. Newspaper advertising enables manufacturers to tell 
people in any given community what retailers in that “= 


handle their. goods. 

G6. Newspaper advertising costs less than any other kin 
because it is of known quantity and known quality and is 
sold at a known price. 


Law Enforcement League of Philadelphia 
asserts that American newspapers ridicule the 
eighteenth amendment and minimize its benefits 
because it interferes with advertising revenue, 
which assertion called for nothing more difi- 
cult than a wagging of a tongue. 


SERVING UNCLE SAM 


FEW months ago the U. S. Postal Department 

and its political defenders were vigorously 

contending that after all second-class postal 
rates were a sort of imposition on Uncle Sam, a 
cheap form of subsidy, but we notice that the press 
may have public uses, even in the view of the depart 
ment. There is a national campaign in progress to 
induce the public to properly address mail: It is a 
valuable educational drive, since misdirections cost 
the government $1,740,000 last year. The Post O 
Department is flooding newspaper offices with pul 
licity matter on the subject. The newspapers 2 
printing it as news and commenting on it. The 
is, it would now appear, some reason in the argumel 
that as the newspaper is the direct line of comm 
cation to the people, at cost within the reach of 
and should not be discouraged by the government 
a public policy. 


To ascertain whether crime and sex stuff was 
unpopular, the West. Frankfort (Ill.) Daily 
American investigated the local circulation of 
magazines and found the most suggestive and 
exciting ones enjoyed the largest sale, and the 
editor printed the story naming the magazines. 


PERSONALS 


B. PARKER, editorial director of 
the Scripps-Howard Newspapers, 
has returned to Cleveland from Oklahoma 
City, where he spent ten days in a hos- 
pital and underwent a minor operation. 

William J. Conners, editor, Buffalo 
Courier and Star, and Edward H. But- 


ler, editor, Buffalo Evening News, have 


been elected directors of the Main Street 
Association of Buffalo. 


Gardner Cowles, Jr., son of Gardner 
Cowles, publisher of the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune-News, has gone to 
Cambridge, Mass., to receive his diploma 
from Harvard with the Class of 1925. 
He finished university work in January 
and has since been a reporter on the 
Register. 


G. M. Francis, editor and owner, Napa 
(Cal.) Register for the past 55 years, 
recently celebrated his 81st birthday. He 
is still active in his editorial duties and 
plans a three months’ trip to Europe 
this summer. 


E. P. Clarke, editor of the Riverside 
(Cal.) Daily Press, and his wife, Dr. 
Louise Harvey Clarke, club editor, left 
recently for a seven weeks’ trip to New 
England. 

Charles L. Knight, publisher, Akron 
(O.) Beacon Journal and Springfield 
(O.) Sun, was the speaker at the com- 
mencement at Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, June 11. 


Guy U. Hardy, owner of the Canon 
City (Colo.) Daily Record, returned to 


this country June 9, on the United 
States Liner Republic, after a three 
months’ European tour. Mr. Hardy is 


a Republican Congressman from Colo- 
rado. 


Thoralf Pryser, editor-in-chief, Mor- 
genposten, published at Oslo, Norway, 
and president of the Norwegian Press 
Association, attented the Norse-Amer- 
ican Centennial held in St. Paul, Minn., 
June 6 to 8 as an official representative 
of the press association. On his trip Mr. 
Pryser visited newspaper .plants in Chi- 
cago and New York. 


Charles C. Hart, Washington corres- 
pondent for the Minneapolis (Minn. ) 
Tribune and several Pacific Coast dailies, 
has taken the oath as United States 
Minister to Albania. He will proceed 
to his post early in July. : 

Earle Mullins, publisher of the: Lake- 
land (Fla.) Ledger visited New York this 
week. 

Elinor Patterson, daughter of Capt. 
Joseph ‘Medill Patterson, one of the pub- 
lishers of the Chicago Tribune, is playing 
in a ‘Milwaukee theatre in “Lightnin”. 
In reviews published in Chicago papers, 


*Miss Patterson is said to have her only 


attack of stage fright when confronted 
after the final curtain by her father and 
mother. 


Herman Bernstein, due to pressure of 
his other literary and journalistic work, 
has retired from the editorship of the 
New York Jewish Tribune, 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


D M. NOYES recently in the nation- 

* al advertising department of the 
Chicago Herald-Examiner, has been ap- 
pointed general advertising director ot 
Senator Capper’s Household Magazine, 
with headquarters in Chicago. 

Miss Rose M. Brauning, of the Tren- 
ton Times office force, will sail for 
abroad July 7, to spend three months in 
Germany, visiting relatives. 

Mrs. Fay King Watts of the business 
office has succeeded Mrs. Lillian Mc 
Keown DuSoe, resigned, as national ad- 
ertising director of the Honolulu Star- 
Bulletin. 


Douglas V. Martin, Jr., publicity man- 


ager, St. Lowis Globe-Democrat, spoke 


before the Junior Advertising Club of 


St. Louis recently. 


bs L. L. Ricketts 
ci 


, has been appointed 
reulation manager for Better Homes 
and Gardens, Des Moines, Ia. 


Editor & Publisher 


‘William Maguire, of the auditing de- 
partment, Boston Production Company, 
has been appointed paying cashier of the 
three Hearst publications in Boston, the 
Boston American, Daily Advertiser and 
Sunday Advertiser. ‘He succeeds John 
Storer who has been transferred to the 
check department. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 
AUL B. FOSTER, who has been 


reorganizing ‘the reference depart- 
ment of the Boston Herald and Traveler 
will take up similar duties on the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer in July. 

Edgar Markham, Washington corre- 
spondent, St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press, visited St. Paul, his former home, 
as one of the newspaper men accom- 
panying President Coolidge to the Norse- 
American centennial celebration in St. 
Paul. 


Wilfred O. Brown, formerly corre- 
spondent for the Los Angeles Times at 
Santa Ana, Cal., has joined the copy 
desk of the San Bernardino (Cal.) 
Morning Sun. 


Walter A. Hillam, copy desk, Santa 
Ana (Cal.) Register recently spent his 
vacation in Seattle and British Columbia. 
He was formerly a member of the edi- 
torial staff of the Vancouver (B. C.) 
Daily Province. 

Thomas Nunan, for years dramaiic 
editor of the San Francisco Examiner, 
has obtained leave of absence for. six 
months or more to do writing for him- 
self. His post will be filled by Herb 
Weston. 


E. John Long, conductor of the column 
“Between the Lines” on the McKeesport 
(Pa.) Daily News, has resigned to join 
the editorial staff, National Geographic 
Magazine, 

F. C. Emmerling is the new real es- 
tate editor of the Columbus (O.) Dis- 
patch. 


Miss Kathleen Conway, society editor, 
Sioux City (la.) Tribune, has returned 
from a month’s vacation spent in Mil- 
waukee and Chicago. 

Roy Larsen of the Sioux City (la.) 
Tribune has been changed from sports 
editor to day telegraph editor. 

Don Watson of the, staff, Honoluin 
Star-Bulletin and formerly editor of the 
Hilo Tribune-Herald, is on his way to 
spend a vacation in Oregon and Wash- 
ington. 

John D, Allen, 1925 graduate of the 
Henry W. Grady School of Journalism, 
University of Georgia, has joined the 
Baltimore Evening Sun staff. 

Maj. H. Cunningham Morris, feature 
writer, Bridgeport (Conn.) Sunday Post, 
has proposed a cross-Atlantic flight, 
Long Island to England, offering himself 
as pilot. Major Morris served during 
the war in the British air service. 

James A. Peterson, political writer, 
St. Paul Daily News, is covering the 
state capitol during the illness of Joseph 
E. Hennessy. 


Wallace Hamilton, formerly of the 
staff, San Diego (Cal.) Sun, has re- 
joined that paper. 


George O. Potts, of the reportorial 
staff, San Diego (Cal.) Union, has been 
confined to the hospital for several weeks. 

Frank F. McLeod, has rejoined the 
San Diego (Cal.) Union staff, after five 
years in Phoenix, Ariz. 

J. G. Leach, formerly of the San An- 
tonio Light copy desk, has joined the 
Houston Post-Dispatch. 


George H. Bradley has been appointed 
city editor, St. Paul Daily News, replac- 
ing C. D. Johnston, resigned. Don Voigt 
succeeds Mr. Bradley as assistant city 
editor. 

J. A. Morris of the University of Mis- 
souri School of Journalism is acting city 
editor of the Hobart (Okla.) Democrat- 
Chief during the vacation of Roy Bene- 
dict, city editor. 

V. E. Whitney, formerly half owner 
of the Morningside News of Sioux City, 
Ia., is now sports editor of the Louisville 
(Ky.) Courier-Journal. 

C. O. Wantland has joined the San 
Antonio Express reportorial staff, 


- 
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FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 


BLES HeeHAR VEY. ther 1925-26 
president of the Michigan League of 
Home Dailies, is editor and manager of 
the Big Rapids 
Pioneer, the only 
daily in Mecosta 


County, Michi- 
gan, 
Following 


graduation from 
Olivet College 
with B. A. and 
M. A. degrees, 
Mre Harvey 
started newspaper 
work as reporter 
for the Grand 
Rapids Press. 
Later he was sent 
to Washington, 
where he was cor- 
respondent for the Press seven years. 

In 1915, Mr. Harvey purchased and 
consolidated the newspapers at Big 
Rapids, making one daily out of two 
dailies and two weeklies. Three years 
ago he acquired the Osceola County 
Herald, a weekly at Reed City, Mich. 

The Michigan League of Home Dailies, 
which Mr. Harvey now heads, has the 
reputation of being one of the most closely 
knit newspapermen’s organizations in the 
country. 


Wetts F. Harvey 


Clarence E. Metters, financial editor, 
Columbus (O.) State Journal, has been 
elected president of the Alumni Associa- 
tion of Central High School, Columbus. 

C. H. Mylander, city editor, Columbus 
Ohio State Journal, has resigned to be- 
come director of public relations, Ohio 
Bankers Association. 

Maurice Baker, state editor, Lansing 
(Mich.) Capital News, collapsed at his 
desk during the heat wave last week. 
His condition is improved. 


Robert J. Burdette, of the editorial 
staff, Salt Lake City Tribune, has left 
for Alabama. 

Miss Eleanor Allen, of the editorial 


staff, Brawley (Cal.) News, has 
to go to Pasadena, Cal. 

J. Allen Cassino, city editor, Bradford 
(Pa.) Era, spent a. two weeks’ vacation 
in New York recently. 


Carl Leamey has resigned from the 
Boston Advertiser city staff to join the 
Boston Herald. 

James Reardon, formerly news editor, 
Boston Advertiser, has been appointed 
assistant to Edward J. Mahoney, manag- 
ing editor of the Boston American. 

William ‘B. Ruggles, sports editor, 
Dallas News, is leaving to accept ap- 
pointment as executive secretary of the 
University of Texas Ex-Students’ Asso- 
ciation, with headquarters in Austin. 


William Carroll, formerly on Syracuse, 


resigned 
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N. Y., and New. Bedford, Mass., papers, 
has joined the Boston American copy 
desk staff. 


Patrick J. Cosgrove, formerly with the 
Boston Post city staff and who made the 
‘Holy Year Pilgrimage to Rome with 
Cardinal O’Connell’s party this spring, 
has joined the Boston American city 
staff. 


Joseph N. Lux, reporter, Buffalo Eve- 
ning Post, has been made marine editor 
and feature writer. 


Thomas Wrigley, formerly of Chicago, 
has been made night city editor of the 
Baston Adveritser, and Harry B. Metcalf, 
day city editor. 


James Neary, on the night reportorial 
staff, Boston Globe, has resumed his 
duties after spending a vacation at Bret- 
ton Woods, N..iH. 


Winfield Brooks, assistant to Robert if. 
Gillis, city editor, Boston American, has 
resumed his duties after a honeymoon 
spent at Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Frank MacLean, of the Boston Amer- 
ican, staff who has been seriously ill, has 
gone to Marshfield, Mass., to recuperate. 


Shannon Cormack, formerly of the 
Boston American reportorial staff, now 
on the New York Mirror, is spending 
a two weeks’ vacation with friends in 
Boston. 


James Murphy, makeup man on the 
Boston American, is spending his an- 
nual vacation at Silver Lake, Wilming- 
ton, Mass. 

Otis Lorton, managing editor, Tulsa 
(Okla.) Daily World, for the past five 
years, has been made assistant to T. A. 
Latta, editor. B. A. Bridgewater has been 
appointed managing editor, and Kirk 
Latta, former night city editor has been 
made city editor. Miss Faith Hierony- 
mus, society editor, becomes Sunday edi- 
tor, and Miss Sara Davidson replaces her 
as society editor, 

Walter Morrow, formerly city editor 
of the Oklahoma City Times and Obla- 
homan, has been appointed managing 
editor of the Lansing (Mich.) Capital 
News. At one time he was editor of 
the Memphis Press. Basil Brewer is 
publisher of the Capital News. 


HOLDING NEW POSTS 


[Poke P. SELVAGE, from telegraph 
editor, Charlotte (N. C.) Observer, 
to state editor, Charlotte (N. C.) News. 
J. W. Gwathmey, from Charlotte 
(N. C.) Observer, to staff, Florence 
(Ala.) Times. 


Lewis M. Nachman, from assistant 
classified manager, St. Louis Star, to 
advertising manager, Waterloo (las) 
Tribune. 

Jay Libby, from Crookston Daily 
Times, to copy reader, S, Paul Daily 
News. 

Dwight Coursey, from Siour Falls 


will give no offense. 


Times Building 


PROF. J. W. SPROWLS 
Free Education in Tennessee 


We take pleasure in announcing a series of five articles by Prof. J. W. 
Sprowls, a scientist dismissed two years ago from the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, on the causes leading 
Scopes, the young teacher of Dayton, Tenn., 
theory to one of his classes, contrary to the recently enacted state law. 


_ Prof. Sprowls is a writer who can write. 
in his articles. ‘They are easy for anyone to follow, and they take the reader 
through the religious and educational history of Tennessee in a manner that 


The first article will be released Sunday, June 14, and the others will fol- 
low weekly. This series offers to the free press of the country an oppor- 
tunity to give its readers real enlightenment. 


Wire for territory. 


THE McNAUGHT SYNDICATE, INC. 


up to the prosecution of John T. 
who mentioned the Darwinian 


There is no trace of bitterness 


New York, 'N. Y. 
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(S. D.) Argus-Leader, to court house 
reporter, Sioux City (la.) Tribune. 


John E. Monks, from sports desk, 
Lansing (Mich.) Capital News, to night 
telegraph desk, Lansing State Journal. 


Guy H. Langley, from assistant county 
editor, Worcester (Mass.) Gazette, to 
copy desk, Providence (R. 1.) News. 


Arthur Bartlett, from city hall re- 
porter, Sioux City (la.) Tribune, to 
commercial reporter, Boston (Mass.) 
Press-Herald. 


Carroll D. Olcott, from sports editor, 
Sioux Falls (S. D.) Argus-Leader, to 
sports editor, Siowx City (la.) Tribune. 
Lloyd \Hagan has been appointed assist- 
ant sports editor. 


Ross McMichael from Springfield 
(O.) Daily News, to Mansfeld News 
staff. 


MARRIED 


ISS VIRGINIA ADELE LAUR- 

ENCE JONES, announcer at broad- 
casting station KSD, St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, to Archibald T. Campbell, 
transmission engineer Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company, June 6. 


Percy H. W. Dixon, Associated 
Press correspondent at Tulsa, Okla., to 
Miss Bertha L. Cunningham of Okla- 
homa City, May 31. 


‘Ethelbert Wetmore, of the news staff 
Halifax (N. S.) Evening Mail, to Miss 
Kathryn V. Parker of the classified ad- 
vertising staff of the Mail. 


J. Newell Johnson, managing editor, 
Sherman (Tex.) Democrat, to ‘Miss 
Betty Wilkens, in ‘Galveston recently. 


Walter Joseph Ryan of the Boston 
(Mass.) Globe staff, to Miss Louise 
Margaret Hurley of Malden last week. 


Walter H. T. Enwright, Boston adver- 
tising man, and brother of Frederick W. 
Enwright, publisher of the Boston Tele- 
Telegram- 


gram and Lynn (Mass.) 
News, to Miss Margaret T. O’Connor, 
of Clinton, Mass., June 3. 

Joseph ‘L. Robins, formerly sports 


(Mass.) Telegram-News, 


writer, Lynn 
Knox of Lynn, 


to Miss Marguerite A. 
Mass., June 3. 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


LAKEPORT (CAL) SCLEARSVAKE 
PRESS, has been sold by L. 
B. Lawrence to E. S. Drury. 


G. Lansing Hurd, business manager, 
Corvallis (Ore.) Gazette Times, has 
sold this one-third interest in that paper 
to Charles A. Sprague who has been 
publishing the Ritsville (Wash.) Journal- 
Times. 


Buffalo (Wyo.) Voice has been taken 
over by the Buffalo Bulletin, owned by 
Frank E. Lucas, Secretary of State of 
Wyoming. 


Herman Koch, publisher, Mapleton 
(Ia.) Press, has taken over the Castana 
(la.) Times, publication of which will 
be continued as a section of the Press. 
J. E. McNamara, publisher of the Times 
becomes associate editor of the Press. 


Manfred Evans is again in charge of 
the Sherburn (Minn.) Advance-Stand- 
ard. He sold the paper recently to 
Claude Dickinson, who is now incapaci- 
tated by illness. 


Deckerville (Mich.) Recorder, weekly, 
has been sold by Joseph Dawe to F. D. 
Slate, of Sandusky, Mich. and T. H. 
Ferguson of Bad Axe, Mich. Slate is 
editor and publisher of the Sandusky 
Tribune. 


C. W. Getchell, editor and proprietor, 
Calaveras (Cal.) Prospect, has sold the 
paper to James Nugent, editor of the 
Calaveras Californian, William Cleary 
has been placed in charge of the Prospect 
by the new owner. 


Ypsilanti (Mich.) Record, weekly, has 
been sold by W. A. Van Wegen, to the 
Ypsilanti Daily Press which has dis- 
continued publication of the Record. 
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SPECIAL EDITIONS 
ANSING (MICH.) CAPITAL 
NEWS, 56-page Fourth Anniversary 

edition, May 26. 

Havana (Cuba) Evenng Telegram, 
16-page Good Roads and Construction 
edition, May 19 

Lansing (Mich.) State Journal recently 
issued a special Horse Show edition 
preceding the Third Annual R.O.T.C. 
Horse Show at Michigan State College, 
East Lansing. 

Minneapolis (Minn.) Tribune, a North- 
west Industrial Exposition section, Sun- 
day, June 7. 

Indianapoils Star, 32-page tabloid sec- 
tion “Vacation and Travel Guide,’ June 


PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES 

HARLES S. SMITH, chief of the 

Associated Press Berlin bureau, who 
is spending his vacation in Portland, Ore., 
will return to New York shortly, prior 
to sailing for Germany July 18. 

G. D. Seymour, formerly Associated 
Press correspondent at Pierre, S. D., has 
been transferred to Indianapolis. He is 
succeeded in Pierre by R. Z. Henle. 

M. B. Ronald has been appointed Asso- 
ciated Press correspondent at Sioux Falls, 
S. D., replacing Gordon Sessions, re- 
signed. 


WITH THE SPECIALS 
ONE, HUNTON & WOODMAN, 
Inc., publishers’ representatives, have 
been appointed to represent the Jowa 
City (la.) Daily Iowan, student daily 
of the University of Iowa, and the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Daily Illini. 

Kimball-Mogensen Company, publish- 
ers’ representatives, have been appointed 
to represent the Marshfield (Ore.) Coos 
Bay Times. 

S. C. Theis Company, New York and 
Chicago, have been appointed national ad- 
vertising representatives for the Titus- 
ville (Pa.) Herald. 

J. P. McKinney & Son, New York, 
publishers’ representatives, have been ap- 
pointed to represent the Key West (Fla.) 
Cail, 


WITH THE ADVERTISERS 


A M. TAYLOR, formerly with the 

* Franklin Automobile Company, 
Syracuse, has been named advertising 
manager of the Velie Motors Corpora- 
tion, Moline, Ill. 

W. Russell Green, advertising man- 
ager, Charles E. Hires Company, Phila- 
delphia, spoke before the Advertising 
Club of St. Louis on “The Common 
Sense of Advertising,” June 9. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


‘TISHOMINGO (OKLA.) JOHNSON 

COUNTY NEWS has been estab- 
lished by C. C. Calloway, editor-publisher 
of the Milburn (Okla.) News. 

Camargo (Okla.) Call will begin pub- 
lication soon, edited by John E. Disbrow, 
former editor of the Fairview (Okla.) 
Major County Democrat. 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 


ORK has commenced on the con- 
struction of a new addition to the 
Salt Lake City Deseret News plant. 
Work has started on a new $20,000 
home for the Norman (Okla.) Transcript, 
to be completed by Sept. 1. 
Houston (Tex.) Press, has placed an 
order for a complete Ludlow equipment. 
Toledo News-Bee, has just installed 
two new Ludlows. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 
held an executive meeting at the Sea- 
view Golf Club, Absecon, N. J., June 1-3. 
The annual meeting of the group will be 
held in Chicago next October at a date to 
be decided. 
Utah State Press Association will 
hold a convention in Logan, July 18-20. 
Milwaukee Industrial Advertisers’ 
Association recently elected O. H. 


for Junea 1] 3G0°1 925 


Dahlman, advertising manager, Koehring 
Company, president; H. P. Sigwalt, ad- 
vertising manager, Milwaukee Corrugat- 
ing ‘Company, vice-president, and Delbert 
Kay, advertising manager, Nordberg 
Manufacturing Company, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Texas Women’s Press Association 
will hold its 1926 convention in San An- 
tonio, it was decided at the recent Tyler 
gathering of the organization. Officers 
were elected as follows: Mrs. J. M. F. 
Gill, Burkburnett, president; Mrs. Mamie 
D. Peck, Corsicana; Mrs. M. C. Cook, 


‘Austin, and Mrs. F. B. Robinson, Waco, 


vice-presidents; Mrs. Emma C. Evans, 
Dallas, corresponding secretary; Mrs. J. 
C. Nagle, Dallas, recording secretary ; 
Mrs. Kate H. Makenson, Georgetown, 
treasurer. 

Erie (Pa.) Advertising Club has 
elected these officers: President, Henry 
S. Schneider; vice-president, Willard 
Howe; secretary-treasurer, A. J. West; 
directors, E. McCoughan, J. Z. Miller, C. 
Kolbe, J. Kreider and C. Mehler. 

Women’s Advertising Club of Prov- 
idence, R. I., recently elected Miss 
Grace Gardiner president. Mrs. Lena G. 
Whipple was named vice-president; Mrs. 
Allyce Hathaway, recording secretary; 
Mrs. Mildred Paul, corresponding secre- 
tary, and Mrs. A. Marie Davies, treas- 
urer, 


Advertising Club of St. Louis and 
the Better Business Bureau will move on 
June 15 from the third to the second floor 
of the City Club building. R. Fullerton 
Place, president of the club, delivered the 
baccalaureate address at the commence- 
ment exercises of the Missouri School of 
Accountancy and Law, June 12. 


Michigan Press Association, com- 
prising more than 300 editors and pub- 
lishers of weekly and semi-weekly news- 
papers, held its first annual summer con- 
vention at Traverse City last week. The 
visitors were guests of the Traverse City 
Chamber of Commerce. Long auto tours 
of the orchard districts were provided, 
as well as trips to the summer resorts 
and the fishing streams. 
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AN SCHAEFER, president of the Ft. 

* Wayne (Ind.) Journal Gazette and 
president of the Morning Newspaper 
Publishers’ Asso- & 
ciation, started his 
newspaper career 
at 12, when he 
was a_ suburban 
correspondent for 
the Peoria Jour- 
nal. He attended 
Bradley Univer- 
sity, Pleoustar 
working his way 
through college 
by. newspaper 
writing. 

At the age of 
13, he won the 
first prize in the 
United States for 
selling the most Chicago papers in nine 
months’ time. 

Soon after graduating, he began his 
business career on the Peoria Star, where 
he remained for eight years. His next 
job was on the Peoria Journal and, after 
nine years, the late Henry M. Pindell 
made him business and advertising man- 
ager of his two newspapers, the Peoria 
Journal and Transcript, a position he 
held for seven years. 

Desirous to become better acquainted 
with advertising methods in the East, Mr. 
Schaefer joined the Newark (N. J.) 
Ledger as advertising director. After 1 
months, he returned to the West and 
for the past five years has been advertis- 
ing director of the Journal-Gazette. 


A. SCHAEFER 


Flushing Times in Difficulties 


The Flushing (N. Y.) Times filed a 
voluntary petition of bankruptcy in 
Brooklyn Federal Court June 11, stating 
liabilities of $25,000, with assets consist- 
ing of the plant and $1,400 accounts 
receivable. C. A. Tipling was named 
referee and Theodore Mitchell receiver. 
Additional capital is being sought to con- 
tinue the paper which is 70 years old. ‘ 


EVERY IMPORTANT NEWS- 


PAPER NEEDS A 


PACIFIC 


COAST REPRESENTATIVE 


I am now arranging to represent a carefully selected 


group of leading newspapers in the Pacific Coast 


territory. 


My experience in the field both as a Pacific Coast 
representative of the Hearst morning newspapers and 
as advertising director of the Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer constitute an asset which will hereafter be 


employed in my own organization. 


My acquaintance embraces practically EVERY for- 
eign advertiser and responsible advertising agency on 
the Pacific Coast, and my relations with these organ- 
izations are consistent with my acknowledged record 


of accomplishment during the last five years. 


Coast business is increasing and I suggest an early 
closure in order to participate in allotment of Fall 


schedules. 


I will be pleased to convey all desired information 


and references upon request. 


EVERETT A. HOLMAN 
1405 Van Ness Avenue 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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Powers Rotary Film Camera 


Essential to Every N ewspaper Photo-Engraving Plant 


Does away with glass washing, coating with albumen, flowing of the plate with 
collodion, sensitizing in the silver bath, focusing, eliminates the use of glass 
entirely for negative making and makes unnecessary the coating with rubber and 
stripping collodion. 


Gives Sharp dense negatives. 
Greater Production. (10 now to 1 before) 
Uniform exposures. 
Avoids Fires. 


Powers Film. is non-inflammable; is slow burning, therefore is Safer than the wet 
plate negatives in general use. 


Check up for yourself how much in dollars and cents all the above means to you. 


The film used comes in rolls of 3 sizes, 5 inches, 11 inches and 18 inches wide. 
In exposing you use only as much film as required for pictures (no waste) and 
after developing it strips from its paper base and on to glass flats without the 
necessity of adding rubber and collodion to the negative,—another tremendous 
saving of time and money. 


We also have other highly specialized machinery and apparatus to improve 
quality and increase production, and at the same time help the artisan in pro- 
ducing photo engraving. 
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Every Executive, Manag- 

ing Editor and Newspaper Ss ay} / 

Photo Engraving Superin- Ae ae py Lig! VAL 

tendent should see this Cie ay ya ve Via / ; 
Camera in operation. It Ca he sas 

may be seen any time at the OL. 

Plant of the Powers Re- 

production Corporation, POWERS | 

205 West 39th Street, New 4 ric e 
aL 205 West 39th St. Phone: Penn 0600 New York City 


COME IN—YOU DO NOT HAVETO WRITE FOR A DEMONSTRATION 


Editor 


WHAT’S WHAT IN THE FEATURE FIELD — 


Federal Preparing Mazaryk’s Memoirs—‘“Switchboard Sally’? Added to 
Comic Strip List—Watson Davis Reporting Science Meetings 


OSEPH BRAININ, general manager 

of the Federal Feature Syndicate, New 
York, announced this week he has ac- 
quired the publishing and serial rights of 
President Mazaryk’s memoirs. Prepara- 
tion of the articles, written by the Czecho- 
Slovakian President, has been placed in 
the hands of Herman Bernstein, and 
Pierre Van Paasen, the latter of the New 
York Evening World. 


“Switchboard Sally,’ with balloons 
written by H. C. Witwer, has been added 
to the comic strip list of King Features 
Syndicate, Inc., New York, as a daily 
feature. Mr. Witwer is also author of 
“The Leather-Pushers” for the same syn- 
dicate. 


Watson Davis, managing editor, 
Science Service, Washington, D. C., will 
report meetings of the Pacific Division of 


the Association for the Advancement ot 
Science, to be held at Portland, Ore., 
June 17-20. He covered the convention of 
the Southwestern division, held at Boul- 
der, Col., June 8-11. Mr. Davis will re- 
main away from Washington about a 
month, visiting Pacific Coast cities before 
his return. 


Clinton T. Brainard, president of the 
McClure Newspaper Syndicate, returned 
to New York this week from a visit to 
his Maine camp. 


Conrado W. Massaguer, caricaturist, 
who is drawing magazine covers for In- 
ternational Feature Service, New York, 
will leave this country for a vacation 
trip June 26, to his native Cuba. 

A number of cartoonists will contrib- 
ute skits for the ‘‘Komics of 1925,” a 
musical revue, being prepared for pro- 
duction on Broadway. Among them will 
be Will B. Johnstone, Fontaine Fox, Al 
Frueh, Maurice Ketten, H. T. Webster, 
Rube Goldberg, Harry Hirshfield, Claire 
Briggs, and Milt Gross. 


Frank H. Simonds, political writer for 
the McClure Newspaper Syndicate, has 
left New York for his summer home 
“Blighty” in New Hampshire. 


who draws the strip 
“Carrie and her Car” for the Ledger 
Syndicate, Philadelphia, has been ap- 
pointed one of the judges in the New 
York Evening Graphic’s cartoon con- 
test for children, which closes June 27. 


Wood Cowan, 


Octavus Roy Cohen, Arnold Bennett, 
F. Britten Austin, Ellis Parker Butler, 
E. Phillips Oppenheim, Captain Dingle, 
Gerald Beaumont, and ‘Royal Brown are 
authors of short stories for newspaper 
publication this month and July through 
the Metropolitan Newspaper Service. 


William T. Tilden, national tennis 
champion, has obtained temporary re- 
lease from his contract with the Ledger 
Syndicate, Philadelphia and will play on 
the American team that will defend the 
Davis Cup in September. The syndicate 
contract required him to report the play 
in the Davis Cup matches and the na- 
tional championships. The new amateur 
rule of the United States Lawn Tennis 
Association forbids a player to do any 
reporting for newspapers on any match 
or tournament in which he is playing. 


Prof. J. W. Sprowls, at Annapolis, 
Md., who resigned from the State Uni- 
versity of Tennessee two years ago, is 
writing a series of weekly articles on 
the Tennessee “anti-evolution” law for 
McNaught Syndicate, Inc., New York. 
The articles are to run until July 10, 
date set for start of the “Monkey Trial,” 
at Dayton, Tenn. 


Dan Carey, South American represen- 
tative of International News Service and 


King Features Syndicate, sailed for 
Buenos Aires last Saturday, after a 


month’s business trip to this country. 


Molly C. Ohl is author of “American 
Art Today,’ a series on contemporary 
American artists, recently added to the 
list of Readers Syndicate, Inc., New 
York. Each article is illustrated’ with a 
reproduction of a typical painting. 


FLASHES 


Professor Hayes says the newspapers 
are publishing too much crime news. 
Worse than that, however, is the cir- 
cumstance that the people are committing 
too many crimes.—Houston Post-Dis- 
patch. 


One thing that can’t be preserved in 
alcohol is a secret—Columbia Record. 


Scientists are working on a new ex- 
plosive that blows up at a touch—like 
a “close” friend.—Arkansas Gazette. 


If the majority really ruled, the loco- 
motives would have to stop at the cross- 
ings for the flivvers—Arkansas Gavette. 

It’s an ill wind that blows a saxo- 
phone—Detroit News. 


A green apple a day keeps the doctor 
on the way.—Arkansas Gazette. 


There is something about a windshield 
glass that magnifies a tack and makes a 
pedestrian seem a_ small matter.— 
Wooster Record. 


France is now considering its ie) 
U. S.—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


“Should wives be paid wages?” asks 
a writer in a national weekly. Well, if 
they aren’t, a lot of birds will have to 
get out and look for jebs—Detroit News. 


A lecturer says that 
advancing ‘by leaps and bounds.” At 
least, pedestrian civilization is.—Arkan- 
sas Gazette. 


Aviation is a great sport, but we can’t 
understand how the aviator can get the 
ultimate thrill without pedestrians —Col- 
umbia Record. | 


Still, very few statues are erected to 
good losers.—New York. Telegram. 


Post Bran Flakes 


is another of the nationally fa- 
mous accounts which has recog- 
nized the fact that the Washing- 
ton, D. C., territory cannot be 
adequately covered without 


The 
Washington 


e 
Times 
The futility of the “one paper 
buy” argument is nowhere better 
illustrated than in the experiences 
of its national advertisers. 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH 


New York City—Boston 


G. LOGAN PAYNE CO. 


Chicago - Detroit - St. Louis - Los Angeles 


& Publishes 
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W. R. BRADFORD DEAD 


Was for Twenty Years Cartoonist on 
Philadelphia North American 


Walter R, Bradford, known more 
familiarly as “Brad,” cartoonist on the 
Philadelphia North American for 20 
years until its recent suspension, died at 
his home after an illness of several 
months. 

“Brad” was the creator of Enoch 
Pickleweight, archtype of the henpecked 
husband; Scow, the club-tailed cat; John 
Dubbalong, whose name indicated his 
fumbling abilities; Jingling Johnson, the 
poet, whose ink drawn outlines were a 
cartoon of “Brad” himself. 

When the North American was pur- 
chased recently by Cyrus H. K. Curtis, 
Bradford was its radio editor. 

He was born in Dayton, O., 55 years 
ago, and as a youth worked in the 
Studebaker Carriage Factory, at South 
Bend, Ind. He had a bent for drawing 
and started to attend night classes in 
Frank Holmes’ school, in Chicago, where 
he met John T. McCutcheon, another 
noted cartoonist, who gave him much en- 


couragement. He worked on _ the 
Chicago Tribune, then on the North 


American and shifted to the Baltimore 
Herald. 

When the Baltimore fire put him out 
of a job, he returned to Chicago to work 
tor the Journal. Then he went back to 
the North American for his last job. 


Obtinary 


H. SMITH, 69, former owner ot 
the Passaic (N. J.) Daily Herald 
died at Little Falls, N. J., June 7. 
Grorce P. Curistie, 86, for nearly 20 
years in the proofroom of the Byvop- 
lyn Eagle, died June 7: 
_ FRANKLIN Hl. Day, 28) ‘of the eédtuca- 
tional department, San Bernardino 
(Cal.) Sun, died May 28, from injuries 
sustained in an automobile accident. 
Wititiam L. Taytor, for 2] 


years 


editor-in-chief of the York (Pa.) Dis- 


patch and organizer and first president 
of the Associated Dailies of Pennsyl- 
vania, died at his home at York, Pa., on 
June 


Mrs. W. S. Green, 92, 
owner, Colusa, (Cal.) Sun died at her 
home in that city. She assumed the 
editorship of the paper in 1907 at the 
death of her husband and until a few 
years ago was active in its management. 


ARCHIBALD McLean, 72, for the past 
25 years managing editor, Buffalo Cath- 


editor and — 


7 : 
h 
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olic Union and Times, died June 9. He 


had been associated with the Buffalo 
Courier and other newspapers before go- 
ing to the religious weekly. 

MATTHEW FarrELL, 69, for years fore- 
man of the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
composing 
home. His son, Thomas Farrell, is now 
assistant foreman of the Evening Pub- 
lic Ledger composing room. 

JoHn L. Mason, 66, Ohio and West 


Virginia newspaper man, died a few 


days ago at Middleport, O. He had 
been connected with the Ripley (W. Va.) 
Mountaineer, Charleston Gazette, Dun- 
bar (W. Va.) Advance and other papers. 

AL SMITH, an employe of the Minne- 
apolis (Minn.) Tribune, died June 1 fol- 


room, died Monday at his — 


: 


% 


lowing injuries received in an automobile 


accident. 


Joun BEMER Crossy, 52, former Chi- 
cago newspaper man and during the 
last 18 years builder of the Crosby- 
Chicago advertising service died recently. 
He formerly worked on the old Chicago 
Herald, illustrating his own stories, and 
later worked on California newspaper. 


Boston Herald Treasurer is Dead 


Arthur Eugene Smith, 50, treasurer of 
the Boston Publishing Company, pub- 
lishers of the Boston Herald and the 
Boston Traveler, died at his home in 
Framingham, Mass., June 9. Mr. Smith 
had been with the Herald-Traveler since 
1905, and since 1921 had been treasurer 


of the company. 


CORRECTION 


Without Request 


In a full page advertisement in this publica- 
tion for May 16th it was erroneously stated 
that the circulation of the Los Angeles Eve- 
ning Herald was 170,298 daily. This was an 
unintentional error and we deem it only fair 
to our competitor to say that the circulation 


ot the 


LOS ANGELES EVENING HERALD 
177,298 


LOS ANGELES ILLUSTRATED DAILY NEWS 


The Tabloid That Is Different 
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Editor 


if ADVERTISING AGENCY AFFAIRS 


Kenyon Company Inc., Formed 


Cleveland Office—A.A.A.A. 


in Boston—Toledo Agency Opens 
Now Has Baltimore Member 


EN H. KENYON is the president 
-* of the Kenyon Company, Inc., a new 
idvertising agency which has been formed 
in Boston. For the past six years, Mr. 
Kenyon was vice-president of the Wood, 
Putnam & Wood Company, a Boston 
agency. 

Other officers of the new firm include 
Nathan Pike, treasurer and Lester H. 
Gibson, secretary. Howard M. Dodge, 
formerly with the Greenleaf Company, 
will head the copy and plans department. 


i ei 
_ Edwin A. Machen & Co., Toledo adver- 
ising agency, has opened an office in the 
National Building, Cleveland, with 
Hubert C. Persons in charge. Mr. Per- 
sons was with the former Machen & 
Dowd Company. The agency’s Toledo 
oface has moved to larger quarters at 
{134-1136 Ohio Building. 


The Philadelphia office of the ‘Charles 
©. Green Advertising Agency, Inc., has 
jeen appointed by Edward B. Smith & 
Co., Philadelphia, to direct their advertis- 
ing in newspapers and financial publica- 
‘ions. 


C. H. Martin has been appointed space- 
yuyer for Yost, Gratiot & Co., St. Louis. 
He was formerly with the Hoops Adver- 
ising Company, Chicago. 


Albert R. Dwyer has left the Hartford 
(Conn.) Courant to become manager of 
the Schwartz Advertising Agency of 
Hartford. 


P. A. Revelt has joined the staff of 
MacManus, Inc., Detroit agency. Former- 
ly he was connected with the Willys- 
Overland Company. 


The George W. Reese Advertising 
Agency, New Orleans, has changed its 
name to the Reese Advertising Agency, 
Inc. 


The Gamble Advertising Agency has 
opened offices in Savannah, Ga., with 
Thomas Gamble president; Thomas W. 
Gamble, vice-president; and D. V. Daly, 
secretary-treasurer. 


S. S. Hewitt, manager of various 
branches of the Whitehead & Hoag Com- 
Company for the past eight years, has 
organized a business of his own to be 
known as the Consolidated Specialties 
Corporation. 


As a result of the election of Harry E. 
Phelps to the position of vice-president 
of the Brennan-Ely Company, the name 
of the concern is to be shortly changed to 
the Brennan-Phelps Company. 


WEEK’S AD TIPS 


Advertising Industries, 487 Ellicott Square, 
3uffalo. Again placing orders with newspapers 
n various sections for the Great Lakes Transit 
Jorp., Buffalo. 

N. W. Ayer & Son, 300 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. Now handling account. of the 
Electric Hose & Rubber Company, Wilming- 
on, Delaware. 

John D. Boyle, Inc., 562 Sth avenue, New 
York. Placing orders with newspapers in vari- 
us sections for the Chief Two Moon Herb 
Company, Waterbury, Conn. 

Brandt Advertising Company, 5 South Dear- 
yorn street, Chicago. Placing orders with 
1ewspapers in New York and vicinity for the 
Hough Shade Corporation, “Vudor’’ porch 
shades, Janesville, Wis. 


Burnett-Kuhn Company, 605 North Michigan 

ivenue, Chicago. Preparing copy in_ the 
Tribune circulation zone territory on Liberty 
Magazine. 

Chambers Agency, Inc., Starks Building, 
Louisville, Ky. Has secured account of the 
Anderson Indian Remedies Company, Middles- 
oro, Ky. 

Clark Collard Company, 30 North Michigan 
venue, Chicago, has been appointed to direct 
he advertising of the Outers’ Equipment 
‘company, same city. General Magazines and 
Yirect Mail will be used. 

Henry Decker, Ltd., 128 West 3lst street, 
New York. Placing orders with newspapers 
n various sections for the Wilson Chemical 
Yompany “Cloverine,’ Tyrone, Pa. 

H. W. Fairfax. Advertising Agency, World 
3uilding, New York. Placing orders with 
lewspapers in New York and New Jersey for 
Midland Beach, N. Y. 


Gardner Advertising Company, 17th & Lo- 
ust streets, St. Louis and Chicago, Ill. Re- 
“arted to be handling account of the Peerless 
flotor Car Company, Cleveland. 


Gardner Adivertising Company, 110 East 42nd 
treet, New York. Now handling account of 
he Trust Company of Miami, Fila. 


Finley H. Greene Agency, Parsons Building, 
Juffalo. Placing orders on a 50-50 basis for 
ackport Rocfing in cities where they have 
lealers. 


Hanff-Metzger, Inc., 95 Madison avenue, 
New York. Has secured account of the Colum- 
ia Phonograph Company, New York. 


Harmon G. Howard, Inc., 171 Madison ave- 
ue, New York. Has secured accounts of 
‘erebos, Ltd. “Bisto”’ gravy thickening and 
lavorer and H. Clay Glover, Inc., ‘‘Glover’s 
Mange Remedies,’’ New York. 

Hoge, Huber, Inc., Equitable Trust Building, 
New York. Placing some orders with news- 
apers for the Hood Rubber Company, foot- 
year and tires, Watertown, Mass. 

Hommann, Tarcher &, Cornell, 25 West 45th 
treet, New York. Has secured account of 
‘ohn, Hall, Marx Company, cotton converter, 
Yew York. 

Lyddon & Hanford, 11-15 James street, Ro- 
hester, N. Y. Placing orders with news- 
apers in selected sections for the Anderson 
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Products Company, “Handala,’”’? medical, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Harry C. Michaels Company, 113 Lexington 
avenue, New York. Has secured accounts of 
the Vital Foods, Inc., Teco Pancake Flour, 
Cortland, N. Y., and Morris & Company, Paul 
Jones Middy Blouse, Baltimore, Md. 


Mitchell-Faust Company, 7 South Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Have recently been appointed 
representatives of the Kleen Heat Company of 
Chicago. 

Peck Advertising Agency, 
street, New York. Placing orders with news- 
pDapers in selected sections for the May Oil 
Burner Corporation, New York. 


6 East 39th 


Picard, Bradner & Brawn, 16 West 46th 
street, New York. Has secuted account of 
the Anti Hydro Waterproofing Company, 


Newark, N. J. 

Petts-Turnbull Company, Tower Building, 6 
North Michigan avenue, Chicago. Sending 
out copy to Kansas and Texas papers on the 
Chicago Great Western Railway. 

114 East 23rd 
Placing orders with some 


B. Priestley & Company, 
street, New York. 
southern newspapers. 

Fred T. Schafer Company, Rockford, III. 
Preparing copy for fall advertising campaign 
for Southern cities on Burson Knitting Com- 
pany. 

Smith & Ferris, 739 South Hope street, Los 
Angeles. Reported to he planning extensive 
newspaper campaign for the Ventura Refining 
Company, “Silver Stations,’ Los Angeles, and 
Oakland. 

Smith, Sturgis & Moore} 1463 Broadway, New 
York. Has secured account of the Garod Cor- 
poration “Garod’’ radio receiver, Newark, N. J. 
Stack Advertising Company, Heyworth 
Building, 29 East Madison street, Chicago. 
Sending out renewals on Swift and Company. 


Use the 
COMBINATION RATE 


OF 
The Gazette Times 


(Morning and Sunday) 
AND 


Chronicle Telegraph 


(Evening) 
in order to cover Pittsburgh and 


Western Pennsylvania thoroughly 
at the lowest cost. 


Member A. B. C. 


URBAN E. DICE, Nat. Adv. Mer. 
GAZETTE SQ., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
National Representative: 

E. M. BURKE, Inc, 

42nd and Broadway, N, Y, 

122 8, Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 
Constitution Bldg., Atlanta, Ga, 

R. J. BIDWELL CO. 

742 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Times Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal, 
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Accuracy 
in News 


in Editorials 


Honesty 
in Advertising 


These Qualities Have Made 
A¢@ 


Che ‘fiji Shimpo 


Japan’s Greatest Newspaper 


By standing firm against every influence that 
would color our news or editorials and against 
every unscrupulous person who would employ our 
advertising columns for unworthy purposes, we 
have won the esteem and respect of readers and 
advertisers alike. 

Our policy of protecting them, and. facing 
squarely our solemn responsibility as a newspaper, 
is not only a source of satisfaction to them but also 
to us. The policy has paid handsomely, as fairness 
and honesty may be expected always to pay. And 


today The Jiji Shimpo carries 


More High Class Advertising 
Than Any Other News- 


paper in Its Territory 


That the Jiji’s rates should be somewhat higher 
than those of other newspapers is natural in view 
of its superior value as an advertising medium. Ad- 
vertisers who investigate the comparative merits of 
newspapers in Japan are glad to pay the small ad- 
ditional cost of Jiji advertising. Measured by re- 
sults, it is the most economical the 
Japanese Empire. 


medium in 


Che JIJI SHIMPO 
TOKYO 


Represented in America by 
THE TRANS-PACIFIC ADVERTISING 
AND SERVICE BUREAU 
342 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 
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KELLOGG RESIGNS FROM 
A.N.P.A. COMMITTEE 


Harvey J. Kelly of Spokane Will Suc- 
ceed Him as Chairman of Special 
Standing Committee on 
Jan. 1, 1926 


H. N. Kellogg, chairman of the special 
standing committee of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, will 
withdraw from 
active work in = 
the association 
Jan. 91, 1926, “acs 
cording to an an- 
nouncement made 
this week at 
A.N.P.A. New 
York headquar- 
ters. 

The announce- 
ment confirmed 
reports previously 
carried by Eprror 
& PUBLISHER, that 
Harvey J. Kelly, 
secretary of the 
Pacific Northwest 
Newspaper Association, would succeed 
Mr. Kellogg in the A. N. P. A. Indiana- 
polis office. 

Mr. Kelly will go to Indianapolis, Oct. 
1, and be in active charge after Jan. 1. 

In a letter to S. E. Thomason, of the 
Chicago Tribune, A.N.P.A. president, 
Mr. Kellogg stated he was severing his 
A.N. P.A. connection in order to devote 
his time to personal business. He has 
served the association for more than 18 
years. 

It is expected that Mr. Kellogg will 
keep in touch with the work after Jan. 
1, attend meetings of the International 
Arbitration Board, and assist by advice 
and counsel, whenever that is desired. 

“Personal and official relations and 
contact with publishers all over the coun- 
try have resulted in many warm friend- 
ships, and I hope I shall always retain the 


H. N. Keiioce 


—Editorial 


Editor & Publisher 


esteem of those with whom I have dealt.” 
Mr. Kellogg declared in his letter to Mr. 
Thomason. 

Accepting his resignation, Mr. Thoma- 
son expressed the appreciation of the 
A.N.P.A. directors for Mr. Kellogg’s 
“long and faithful service.” 

His letter reads in part: 

“Your contacts have extended from 
one end of the country to the other, and 
they have of course been most intimate 
with the officers and directors of the As- 
sociation. You may be sure that you 
are entering the new fields into which you 
propose to go with the warm good 
wishes of all of us who have had the 
opportunity of close association with you. 
The Directors join me in wishing you 
every success in your new venture. 

“We are making arrangements with 
Mr. Harvey J. Kelly, at the present time 
secretary of the Pacific Northwest News- 
paper Association, to carry on the work 
of your office and to succeed you as 
Chairman of the Standing Committee. 
Mr. Kelly expects to be able to come to 
Indianapolis October first, and during 
the three months in which he will have 
the advantage of working with you, I 
believe he will thoroughly familiarize 
himself with the duties of the office. 

“I feel quite sure that it will be the 
wish of the Directors to conclude some 
arrangement with you along the lines 
which you have generously indicated in 
the third paragraph of your letter. 

“T shall always share with the other 
members of the board a deep apprecia- 
tion of your accomplishments on behalf 
of our members during your long and 
successful incumbency, and I join with 
them in extending our sincere best wishes 
for your success in the new fields you 
have chosen. 

“With kindest regards, 

“Sincerely, 
(Signed) S. E. Thomason.” 


Florida Dailies Advertising 
The Associated Dailies of Florida are 
conducting a national advertising drive. 
Thee G7. Carr Agency, St. Petersburg, 
Fla. is handling the account. 


An Influential Service Combination 


—Advertising 
—Promotion 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


— and — 


ADVERTISING WORLD 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


have joined forces and united their respective strength—afford- 
ing unusual co-operation between the leading publications in the 
fields of journalism and advertising of North America and Great 


Britain. 


A real connecting link between the two great English-speaking 
business fields—a single source of service and information on both 
sides of the Atlantic otherwise unattained. 


Publishers, Equipment Manufacturers and Advertising Agents 


will be interested in the attractive combination circulation 
and advertising rates. For full details address New York office 


Editor & Publisher 


1700 Times Building 
Broadway at 42d St. 
New York City 
Telephones : 


Bryant 3052 - 3053 - 3054 - 3055 - 3056 
Cable Address: EDPUB, NEW YORK 


Advertising World 


14 King Street 
Covent Garden, W. C. 2 
London, England 
Telephone: Gerrard 7615 
Cable Address : 
ECOPUBLISH, RAND, LONDON 
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FORBES TO VACATION ABROAD 


Former North American Editor Denies 


He Will Join Philadelphia Item 


Frederick F. Forbes, former editor of 
the Philadelphia North American, which 
was recently purchased by Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis, and merged with the Public 
Ledger, this week declared reports that 
he intended to associate himself with the 
proposed daily edition of the Philadelphia 
Item were entirely false. He stated he 
will take a vacation abroad before mak- 
ing future plans. 


A group of heads of departments and 
former members of the editorial staff 
of the North American have formed 
a permanent organization. They met 
this week as guests of Miss Janet Holmes 
Stewart, former managing editor. Mr. 
Forbes was elected president of the or- 
ganization. 

The sentiment of the meeting was that 
the staff, although scattered, should con- 
tinue the associations of many years. It 
was decided to hold annual gatherings on 
May 16, the anniversary of the last edi- 
tion, to mark the passing of the oldest 
daily newspaper in America. 

Mr. Forbes paid tribute to James P. 
Considine, general manager and other 
heads of departments and members of 


the staff. Other officers elected include 
Mr. Considine, honorary president; Miss 
Stewart, secretary; Miss Mary Me- 
Grath, assistant secretary and James L 
Farley, treasurer. 

Virtually every member of the old 
North American staff has “connected” 
with other newspapers in Philadelphia 
This applies also to all other department: 
of the newspaper. 


10 News Men Tour With Coolidge 


Among the Washington correspondent: 
who accompanied President Coolidge te 
St. Paul, Minn., where he addressed th 
Norse-American centennial, June 8, wer 
William J. Losch, United News Service 
Francis Stephenson and Paul F. Hau 
pert, Associated Press; Fraser Edwards 
Universal News Service; George F 
Durno, International News _ Service 
Charles Michels, New York Times 
Grafton Wilcox, New York Herak 
Tribune; George Authier, New Yor] 
World; Leroy T. Vernon, Chicago Hey 
ald Examiner and J. C. Browne, Inter 
national News Reel Corporation, Chicagc 
The correspondents were sent gues 
cards for the Minnesota Club, the Ath 
letic Club and Somerset and Town an 
Country club by the St. Paul associatior 
before they left Washington. 
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Who owns the telephone? 


For seven carefree years young John Graves worked 
in the car shops at Orenville, spending his dollars as 
fast as he earned them. Soon after his promotion to 
foreman, he was married and moved to a little white 


house on Orchard Avenue. 


Life was happier than 


ever, but spare dollars were not more plentiful, espe- 
cially after a third member was added to the family. 

Then came a day when the plant superintendent 
showed, John the wisdom of saving a part of his earn- 
ings, for the satisfaction it would bring, and for pro- 
tection against emergencies and old age. He and his 
young wife, for the first time, learned the difficult art 
of economy, and finally they came to know the joys of 
saving and of safe investment. 

Today John Graves, and many thousands like him, 
own the stock of the American Telephone and Tele- 


graph Company. 


This company is owned by more 


people than any other, and the great majority of its 
owners—laborers, clerks, housewives, business men and 
others—have bought it with their savings. A\s its busi- 
ness has grown, the number of its shareholders has in- 


creased until now one out of every forty-five telephone 
subscribers is also a stockholder. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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**Haverhill Gazette.......... (E) 15,729 .065 05 (M&E) 29, 692 13 +10 **Meriden Record .......... (M) 7,506 045 .03 
TYEPEN. TOM sc dscecace sss (E) 16,640 .06 045 RHODE ISLAND—Population, 604,397 **Middletown Press ........ (E) 8,239 .0825 025 
tiLowell Courier-Citizen and ttNewport Daily News...... (E) 6,273 .0336 .0296 tiNew Haven Register....(E&S) 48,196 12 ll 
Evening Leader...... (M&E) 21,207 .06 .06 TTPawtucket Times ......... (E) 26,921 07 07 **New London Day.......... (E) 11,761 .06 -045 
**New Bedford Standard Mercury TfProvidence Bulletin ...... (E) 66,674 17 (B).28 ttNorwich Bulletin ........ (M) 12,592 07 05 
(M&E) 33,115 10 10 ++Providence Journal ....... (M) 35,668  .10 (B),23 **Norwalk Hour ........... (E) 6,073 .04 104 
**New Bedford Sunday Standard titProvidence Journal ........ (8) 63,549 15 +15 7tSouth Norwalk Sentinel...(E) 4,415 1025 025 
(S) 27,552 10 10 ee eee atk anondda ded re avorg 4s ed aes eu vronte SB dcane (E) 9,867 .05 04 
a é Tovidence Tribune ....... ) 5 aterbury Republican American 
peace pees peemesegt heise poe **Westerly Sun ......... (E&S) 4,657 025 025 (M&E) 23,467 08 .08 
OM NCWS ..-.s.eeeseee (E) , ‘ ‘ **Woonsocket Call .......... (E) 14,075 05 05 *“*Waterbury Republican ....(S) 15,073 .08 .08 
**Taunton Gazette ......... (E) 8,895 +045 .03 VERMONT—Population, 352,428 pees EE 
**Worcester Telegram-Gazette **Barre Times ....-....ces05 (E) 7,121 03 025 **A, B, C. Statement, March 31, 1925, 
(mM 91,177 26 23 ++Bennington Banner ...... (E) 3,104 0125 0125 }{Government Statement, March 81, 1925. 
**Worcester Sunday Telegram (8S) 651,784 19 16 **Burlington Free Press..... (M) 18,157 05 05 (B) Combination rate Daily Journal and Eve, Bulletin. 


territories in ways too well known and __ national advertising. 
numerous to require specification to 
National Advertisers. 


The great daily circulation of New 
England newspapers, exceeding two 


million in a _ population of about 


It will be sufficient to say that New 7 
England, as a territory, leads the United 900,000, indicates the avidity of the 


States in the large proportion of its 
population that is bona fide city trade. 


people for news and their ability to 
assimilate and digest advertising. 


National Advertisers and Manufac- 
About one-third of the people of the turers owe it to their salesmen and them- 
Waitedsotates liven, 24/ cities havingls. selves to aise advertising in the above 


30,000 or more inhabitants, whereas  |jst of dailies. 
more than half of the New England 
people dwell in 39 of such cities. Get out the note book and start fig- 


uring New England in on the next 
New England is too important a part . campaign. 


New England trade differs from other — of the Union to be omitted from any 


NEW ENGLAND DAILY NEWSPAPERS REACH 


ALL NEW ENGLAND MOST EFFECTIVELY 
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HUMBLE COUPON FINDING NEW FAVOR 
WITH NEWSPAPER ADVERTISERS 


Many Firms Using Coupons Widely In Their Copy to Establish 
Direct Selling Contacts With Public—Variations 
of Method Described 


BY HAMMOND EDWARD FRANKLIN 


A}ANY a fisherman, after trying many 
new-fangled lures, has come to ap- 
preciate the homely virtues of the wiggly 
garden worm. After a day of unsuccess- 
ful angling, more than one modern Izaak 
Walton has been known to change to 
worms for the sake of bringing home a 
string. 

Much like the old “fish” worm of our 
youth, the humble coupon has not received 
the credit it should, nor has been used 
as much as it might in newspaper adver- 
tising. The proportion of magazine cam- 
paigns utilizing coupons has been so muen 
greater than newspaper campaigns that 
there is no comparison. Of course many 
newspaper activities, where the copy ties 
up directly with the names of local stores 
or is for products on sale everywhere, do 
not lend themselves to couponing, but 
there are many in which the coupon 
would enable the manufacturer to get 
more from his appropriation. 

Pepsodent with its consistent copy 
with a coupon offering a free sample 
is one of the most brilliant examples 
of applying the coupon idea to the news- 


papers as well as the magazines. It 
enabled Pepsodent to do sampling on 
a huge scale and thereby create users, 


it furnished in some degree a check on 
the pulling power of various papers, and 
it gave the manufacturer much quicker 
and more positive results than if the 
coupon had been omitted. 

The mail order man knows the value 
of a coupon to make it easy for the pros- 
pect to act. Whether or not the reader 
actually fills in the coupon or writes a 
note, the coupon form acts as a povwer- 
ful suggestion to act. 

In a dramatic full page newspaper ad- 


vertisement, headed “I Quit!” rece ntly 
published by E. Haldeman-Julius of 
Girard, Kan., who has sold over 75,- 


900,000 classics in pocket form, the copy 
explained : 

“T am going to stop because I must give my 
full attention to my immensely successful 
Haldeman-Julius Monthly—the enterprise of 
bringing out 868 good books has been successful 

over 75,000,000 sold in five years—order 


now—today—before June 30, the quitting date! 
Order now or never!” 
A total of 868 titles were listed at 


5¢e each and a special price made to all 
who would order the complete series. 
A large coupon across three columns, 
with the numbers of all the little books, 
suggested that a ring be drawn around 
those selected. The reader was told to 
add 10 per cent to pay carriage charges 
or otherwise be prepared to pay delivery 
costs on arrival, thus neatly disposing 
of the problem of paying the varying 
delivery costs. A space appeared at the 
bottom to be marked with an X if the 
prospect desired to add 50c and get a 
leather holder; another space was to be 


checked if one wished the complete 
series. Plenty of space was left for 
signing the name and address legibly. 
The prespect was asked to remit cash 
with order. The coupon was keyed with 
a desk number. 

The Longview Company of Long- 
view, Wash., in creating a modern city 
where there had been only waste-lands 


in order to have a habitable spot for its 
several thousand .employes who would 
be connected with its new developments 
in the Northwest lumber country, used 
full page space in a number of news- 
papers to draw settlers. In offering lit- 
erature, they asked the prospect to fill 
out a coupon which showed whether he 
was interested in the city from the 
standpoint of manufacturing, wholesale, 
commercial, mercantile, professional, 
home site, suburban home or rental prop- 
erty investment. 

Under the heading, “Will blind con- 
fidence lead you to physical disaster at 
age 31°” the Postum Cereal Company 
used a coupon to get the reader to make 


a 30-day test of Postum or Postum Cer- 
eal as preferred. 

The San Diego (Cal.) Travel Club in 
roto copy showed a picture of its book- 
let (a device which usually increases 
the number of requests for any book or 
catalog) near a wide coupon. The Tue- 


son Sunshine-Climate Club ‘talked its 
booklet prominently in copy which em- 
phasized how short a trip it really is 
from the East to Tucson. 


A jewelry company which does a large 
retail business on easy terms by mail 
and locally, almost invariably publishes 
a coupon to be accompanied by 50 cents 
or a dollar down payment, balance easy 
terms, after which the store can require 
references, etc., when the coupon has 
been mailed in. 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Company, 
Florence, Mass., published a full page in 
colors in the magazine sections of a 
chain of daily newspapers, offering to 
send a special baby size tooth brush 
free to any boy or girl born during 1920 
through 1923, pink brushes for the girls 
and blue for the boys, two brushes each 
for twins, and three each for triplets. 
The company stated it was setting aside 
50,000 brushes for free distribution en 
that none would be sent without the 
coupon which asked fer the child’s fs 
name, date of birth, place, address and 
color of brush desired. 

One of the best examples of how to 
use a coupon in newspaper copy to get 
a booklet or catalog into the hands of 
the customer and increase the value of 
the advertising is a piece of copy which 
was used by the Pacific Coast Shredded 
Wheat Company. The heading said, “A 
book full of summer menu suggestions 


Free.” A large reproduction “ee the 
booklet, “Fifty ways of serving Shredded 
Wheat, including the dishes that won 


the gold prizes,” dorninatcs the space. 
The copy refers S Aaa to the book- 
let, explaining that the 50 recipes were 
chosen from 100,000 submitted by Shred- 
ded Wheat users. 

A variation in which the coupon is 
tangible evidence that sales have heen 
made is used by the Jell-Well Dessert 
Company of California. By agreeing to 
recommend Jell-Well to five friends, 
filling in the coupon and attaching to it 


the company name from five Jell-Well 
boxes, the woman reader can obtain a 
new design jelly mould free. A little 


box at the top of the advertisement Says : 
“Note Free Offer and coupon below.’ 
The use of coupons by the soap con- 
cerns on the “Buy one and get one free 
with this coupon” has been common for 
years. The makers of Sweetheart Toilet 
Soap a little while ago staged a special 
sale for 10 days only during which any 
dealer would give 3 cakes for 13c with 


THE WELFARE COMMITTEE 


of the 


INTERNATIONAL | 
CIRCULATION MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Can supply you with com- 
petent circulation men of 
capacity and ability capable 
to take entire charge of your 
department or to fill impor- 
tant posts in the department. 


Address the Secretary- 
Treasurer please, Mr. Clar- 
ence [yster, care Star 


Building, Peoria, Tl. 
ia nt A ee ee | 


hors? Jee ald elo wie 


CA book, full 


of summer 
menu suggestions 


You'll have lors of good use this 
summer for this prize-winning re- 
cipe book. It is crowded with prac- 
ucal suggcstions for col but nour- 
ishing dishes which will appeal to 
every member of your family. 

Your copyiswaiting foryou,Just 
fill out the coupon below and ir 
will be sent (0 you /ree, post haste. 

Rememberthis isnotanordinary 
{ecipe book. Ie contains fifty choice 
recipes carefully selected from 
100,000 suggestions submitted by 
SuReppeD WHEAT users. 

Send for your copy now 


FIFTY WAYS 
OF SERVING 


Shredded 
Wheat 


EDS ae Atak 
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A Good Example of Coupon Copy 


the coupon clipped from the newspaver, 
retail value 2le. The coupons were re- 
deemed for 8c each by the comp: any di- 
rect. The company inserted the provision 
that they would not redeem coupons cut 
out of papers by dealers. 

In bringing a new spark plug on the 
market, the Lydon Mfg. Company of 


Chicago published a full page advertis 
ment offering for 30-day trial to send 
set of the spark plugs to any owner ft 
try out without any mosey required m 
advance or any C.O.D. delivery. Testi- 
monials of owners of various types of 
cars were given considerable space. 
A chocolate bar concern tried the X= 
periment of offering a bar free at any 


‘candy counter to any one who clippel 


the coupon from the paper. So many 
were clipped the company had to discon 
tinue some further advertisinz it had 
planned to release with the coupon. In 
some cases unscrupulous dealers clipped 
up papers and faked names. Had it 
been required for the consumer to huy 
at least one bar to get another free, the 
stunt might have worked out more — 
isfactorily. 

The Baker Food Products Compaiia 
of Chicago, packers of Delicia, the meat 
sandwich spread, is getting the public to 
actually -taste its product by large news= 
paper advertising headed, “Free, 6 of the 
most delicious meat sandwiches you ever 
ate.” All through, the reader is urged to 
taste it for himself by using the coupon, 
which provides that the person buying 
a 15c can and presenting the coupon cam 
get another full-size can free. The deal 
er tears the label off one of the two cans 
and sends it to the company. For it he 
is paid the full 15c. That such a plan 
not only gets actual sales action from 
the public, but makes an exceptional line 
of approach in selling the retail trade is 
apparent. 

Perhaps the well- pioused use of a cou- 
pon would give added effectiveness to 
your advertising. The variations which 
suggest themselves are many. a 


It Tells the 
Whole Story 


Mass. 


lined in detail. 


cost—50 cents. 


sideration. 


order, please. 


| A 48-page booklet by Durant Ferson 
Ladd, “A Church Advertising Cam- 
paign,” describes a plan of community 
advertising worked out 
With diagrams and descriptive 
matter, the organization of a campaign 
for city-wide church advertising is out- 


Copies of this booklet may be ob- — 
tained from the headquarters of the 
Church Advertising Department at 


This booklet may have plans to exactly 
fit the churches of your town. 
worthy of your careful study and con- | 


Send for a copy today—cash with 


CHURCH ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


A.A.C.W. 


383 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
DR. C. F. REISNER, President 


in Boston, 


It is 
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Than Now Prevail—Questionnaires Sent to All 
English Language Dailies 


fe MATION regarding newspaper 
circulation details is being sought by 
the postal committee of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association for 
use before hearings of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee this summer. 
“Some railroads and_ transportation 
organizations are seeking higher baggage 
and express rates than new prevail,” 
states the letter accompanying the 
questionnaire of the postal committee. 
“The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has now before it several applications for 
increased baggage and freight rates 
which directly or indirectly will affect 
all shipments of newspapers, both in- 
coming and outgoing. : 
“Organizations representing various 
classes of shippers using both the Post 


From 
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Office and other means of distribution are 
preparing data with a view of prevent- 
ing injustice in their respective helds. It 
is an essential that newspapers be repre- 
sented at these hearings, and present de- 
tailed information. 

“The postal committee of this asso- 
ciation will attend all sessions held by 
the commission and requires, in prepara- 
tion of its case for the protection of all 
newspapers, the information called for by 
the questionnaire on the reverse side of 
this sheet. 

“Will you aid to the extent of supply- 
ing this information at your early con- 
venience?” 

The questionnaire, addressed to all 
English-language daily newspapers of the 
country, asks for the following data: 


MPU ReE Se ie Sere Ts eR EEE! sb aars ald ad tia Masten arsreeets 


(The figures given herewith, which are taken from our records, are for the information of 


the Postal Committee of the A. N. P. 


A.—J. D. Barnum, Chairman, Syracuse, N. Y.) 


How much has your mail list increased or clecreased since July Ist, 1922?............... Fie leatieee a 


AMOUNT OF PAPERS SENT BY MAIL (Newsdealers and Subscribers.) 


Key Rate 
(Percentage 


Zone Copies of Daily) 


Post Office Total 


What is vour average days news in per cent..... 


(Percentage as reported to the P. O. Dept. on April 1, 1925.) 


(Percentage 
of Sunday) 


Copies 


Do vou make up as according to Postal Scheme Yes...... ING eee tous 


Copies 

Daily Lbs. 
Total copies. (Newsdealers) Mail = ..... 
Total bundles (Newsdealers) Mail —..... 
morcimciipleawrappers, © 22 ee 
Total copies in County—(free) =  ..... 
Total copies in Ccunty—(paid) = 3 ..... 
ObTU a! GEESE) EOS a ies ot ae ee leaner 
Total sacks direct to train (Made Up) ......... 


Total sacks direct to train for sorting 


Train sacks direct to outside Post Ottices ..... 
Sacks to work in local Post Office | ..... 
Sacks to local Post Office made up ——_—da«....... 
Total mail pieces (Bundles and Singles) ..... 


Copies 
Sunday Lbs. 


AMOUNT OF NEWSPAPERS SHIPPED BY BAGGAGE. 


Name of (Rate 
Railroad per 100 Ibs.) 


Approx. 
Ibs. Monthly 


Pctg. Within 
50 Mi. to Total 


Pds. Over 50 Mi, Distribution 


AMOUNT OF NEWSPAPERS SHIPPED BY. EXPRESS. 


Name oi : (Rate 
Express Co. per 100 Ibs.) 


Apprex. 
lbs. Monthly 


Petg. Within 
50 Mi. to Total 


Pds. Over 50 Mi. Mail Distribution 


AMOUNT OF PAPERS SHIPPED BY ELECTRIC TROLLEY. 


Name of (Rate 
Read per 100 lbs.) 


SIMECSESEslcisl ele cise se) “(We bowie sets sialeg wise one jeiaiele's 


Name of (Rate 
Bus Lire per 100 lhs.) 


Approx. 
Ihs. Monthly 


Apprex. 
Ibs. Monthly 


Petg. Within 
50 Mi. to Total 


Pds. Over 50 Mi. Mail Distribution 


Pete. Within 
50 Mi. to Total 


Pds. Over 50 Mi. Distribution 


Directory of Leading Features 


FOR DAILY, SUNDAY AND WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS, 


Editorials 


TIMELY TOPICS, DAILY SERVICE 


Exclusive Territory 
Reid Editorial Service 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Fiction 
A LIVE WIRE SERIAL, 


“THE RADIO MAN,” by Ralph Milne Farley. 
Service for Authors, 33 W. 42d St., New York. 


SSTORIES” 


Lewis Wilson Appleton, Jr., 
2044 Margaret St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Radio 


FOR LARGE AND SMALL PAPERS 
A non-technical, weekly radio review 
By CARL H. BUTMAN 


Washington Radio News Service 
1422 F 8t, Washington, D. C. 


& Publisher for June 13, 


A. N. P. A. GATHERING DATA FOR RATE 
HEARINGS THIS SUMMER 


Some Railroads Seeking Higher Baggage and Express Rates 


1925 


Source of Income 


In INDIANA 


Based on Diversity 
of Interests 


A State of Productive Factories 


Indiana ranks ninth in the country in the an- 
nual value of her manufactured products which 
is nearly two billion dollars. The income from 
Indiana’s manufactures is 52 per cent of the 
entire purchasing power. 


A State of Fertile Farms 


Indiana ranks tenth among all states in the 
agricultural value—her farm property exceed- 
ing $3,042,000,000 in value. The value of all 
crops is $500,000,000 which is 35 per cent of 
Indiana’s buying power. 


A State of Extensive Mines 


Indiana ranks sixth in coal production valued 
at over $56,000,000. There are also oil wells, 
in the produce of which the state ranks 
twelfth. From its minerals 6 per cent of the 
purchasing power is derived. 


A State of Co-operative Newspapers 


Indiana newspapers are founded on -the prin- 
ciple of co-operation. Because of this Indiana 
offers an exceptional opportunity to National 
Advertisers, whose products are seeking new 
fields to conquer. Indiana’s progressive mer- 
chants are eager to make new trade connec- 
tions and rely on their local dailies to make 
these possible and worth while. 


**Columbus Republican 
f7Connersville News-Examiner 
+iDecatur Democrat 

**Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette 
**Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette 
**Fort Wayne News-Sentinel 
**Cary Evening Post-Tribune 
+tHammond Times 
**Huntington Press 
**Indianapolis News 


**Lafayette Journal & Courier 


tiLa Porte Herald-Argus 6,432 
{Shelbyville Democrat (E) 3,968 
**South Bend News-Times isos } 24,028 
**South Bend News-Times .............. Reo), 22,270 
+tSouth Bend Tribune .....(S) 19,388 (E) 21,031 
**Terre Haute Tribune (E&S) 23,710 


**A. B. C. Statement, March 31, 1925. 
+t+Government Statement, March 31, 1925. 
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Editor 


WHAT OUR READERS SAY 


Tax Law Faulty 


To Enpiror & PuBLISHER: The lead 
article in the May 30 number of Eprror 
& PUBLISHER on the attitude of various 
newspapers toward printing income tax 
payments is very interesting. 

It seems to be pretty generally agreed 
that publication of the amount of income 
tax paid, whether by individuals or by 
corporations, serves no particularly good 
purpose. The tax paid is no true indica- 
tion of the income of the individual or 
company and that single fact alone makes 
possible a gross misconception on the 
part of readers who fail to take into 
account the fact that through losses, 
allowable deductions or possible invest- 
ments in tax exempt securities, the final 
taxable income may be considerably re- 
duced. 

The law specifically forbade the print- 
ing of any portion of the return and that 
part of the law still stands, the court 
holding, however, that lists including 
name and amount of tax paid were 
separate and apart from the return. It 
would only be by coincidence if the 
amount of tax paid as figured by the 
person making the return were the same 
as that figured by an expert in the 
collector’s office. 

Perhaps it would be well to add a 
fourth classification in your seeking 
various opinions, that is those who see 
no value in printing the tax payments 
but who will continue to print them as 
news as long as they are made available 
for publication and thus, by Supreme 
Court ruling, become “news.” 

W. Laurence Dickey, 
Kansas City Journal-Post. 


Income Returns Mislead 


To Epitor & PusBLisHEeR: You may add the 
name of the St. Joseph News-Press to the list 
of those newspapers which will not publish the 
Federal income tax returns, notwithstanding the 
recent decision of the United States supreme 
court. 

The figures available are not proper for pub- 
lication as news because they do not give all the 
facts, nor furnish the correct picture as a news 
story shculd. The public is interested in the 
extent of the income of the individual, not in 


the amount he pays the government. It is 
what he has, not what he pays, that is the 
news. On account of numerous credits and de- 


ductions as well as tax free securities, it is 
not possible to accurately estimate the income 


cf an individual from the amount of income 
tax paid. Therefore, to print the amount paid 
dees not fulfill the duty of a newspaper to 


print news, it is merely to print an incalculable 
and misleading detail. Further, such publica- 
tion exposes the taxpayer to imputations of of- 
fenses, which range from tax dodging to profi- 
teering. It is not the duty of a newspaper to 
print insinuations, but sufficient details to set 
forth the matter in hand fairly and clearly, 
and failing in its ability to do this, its duty is 
to be silent. 

If a newspaper printed an item like this: 
“Last night John Smith was seen entering a 
hotel with a woman,’ no one would defend its 
action, although the statement might be literally 
true. Such an item would expose John Smith 
to imputations of immorality. Although the 
woman might have been his wife, his daughter, 
his sister, or his mother, he would stand ac- 
cused in sophisticated minds. The situation is 
much the same in regard to the publication of 
income tax returns; they may be public records 
and true, but they are misleading. They are 
mere gossip. 

If then the income tax payments are not legit- 
imate news, and for the reasons given above, 
I believe they are not, their publication in news- 
papers is only justifiable on other grounds. 

The decision of the supreme court in the ac- 
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AmericasLargest Circulation 
Building Organization 
- REsuits Count- 


6 ‘Foor OccinentAL Bip. 
INDIANAPOLIS: IND. 


ticn against the Kansas City Journal-Post says 
the publicity decreed by Congress is for one of 
two reasons: the first, ‘‘as an aid to the en- 
forcement of the revenue laws,” and the second, 
“or to the accomplishment of some object 
deemed important.”” The first so thoroughly 
agrees with the reasons given during congres- 
sional debates on this provision of the law 
that the second need not be considered—at least 
net until some authoritative voice declares it 
to be the real reason, and explains it fully. 

Will it be argued that the newspapers as 
a patriotic duty should furnish publicity as ‘“‘an 
aid to the enforcement of the revenue laws”? 
If so, then each should publish all of the returns 
filed from its city and neighborhood, not merely 
some of the largest of them, for the law applies 
equally to the small taxpayer. Notwithstanding 
the number of names involved, the space re- 
quired and the expense, the newspapers would 
print all the names as they did the draft lists 
curing the war, (the News-Press printed four 
pages) if the call were as it was then, one of 
patriotic duty at a time of national crisis, but 
this is not now the case. 

Are then the newspapers, in time of peace, 
in order to help in “the enforcement of the rey- 
enue laws” to print page after page of names 
and figures? What obligation rests upon them 
to do this? They pay their taxes as do other 
rusinesses, and ask and receive no favors from 
the government. Space costs money, why 
should they give it free “as an aid in the en- 
forcement of the revenue laws’? When the 
gcvernment needs the service or the goods of 
its taxpayers to ‘‘aid in the enforcement’? of 
other revenue or other laws, it pays the market 
price. 

In this case, the government has not indicated 
that it is dissatisfied with the publicity it can 
give the income tax lists by displaying them in 
internal revenue offices or elsewhere at the dis- 
cretion of the collectors. When the govern- 
ment wants newspaper publicity for the lists, it 
will doubtless be ready to pay advertising rates 
for them, as it now does for space to “aid in 
the enforcement” of other laws relating to let- 
ting of contracts, etc., whick require publicity, 
and just as the states, counties and cities do to 
give the necessary and legal publicity to their 
statutes, ordinances, tax lists, ete. 

Until the government wishes to take this step, 
“to aid in the enforcement of the revenue 
laws,” the newspapers may well refrain from 
printing the larger returns as so-called ‘‘news,”’ 
but which in fact are merely misleading state- 
ments not proper for publication. 

Louis T. GoLpinG, 
St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press. 


Agencies and Free Publicity 


To Eprtror & PustisHEer: J have just read, 
with much interest, the editorial in Eprror & 
PUBLISHER of May 23, captioned “Correct Pub- 
licity Stand,” in which you more-or-less praise 
N. W. Ayer & Son for its frank statement of 
its position in sending our free publicity. I 
am wondering if, in the momentary apprecia- 
tion of what I’ll admit is unaccustomed frank- 
ness, you have lost sight of the really greatest 
factors of the free publicity evil—the enormous 
waste of paper and the enormous waste of 
money which otherwise might be diverted into 
useful channels, even if the newspapers did not 
profit by the diverting process. 

I am sorry to see a large advertising agency 
lending itself to something of which it should 
be an enemy. I have told them so and have 
received what is, in substance, the same in- 
formation from them which is quoted in your 
editorial. The whole story is summed up in 
their assertion that they “do not take publicity 
work for profit or to defeat advertising, but 
as an accommodation to clients.” 

If they do not profit by it, they certainly do 


not lose. If it does not defeat advertising, it 
will in time, or else the commercial interests 
that are willing to pay to have this publicity 


sent out are fools. 

If any business interest or group of interests 
can educate the public into a desire for its 
products by this means, why should it pay for 
advertising’—and if it does not expect to gain 
thereby, why does it pay N. W. Ayer & Son, 


“FIRST IN PUBLIC SERVICE” 


The World and the Eve- 
ning World have a_ com- 
bined circulation daily, of 
750,000 for $1.20 per agate 
line gross, subject to con-- 
tract discounts. These two 
Papers are read by 
more jobbers, department 
and chain store buyers, and 
by more retailers; offer 
more circulation per dollar 
and a more concentrated 
circulation; a reader and a 
dealer influence more local- 
ized than any other morm- 
ing and evening combination. 


Pulitzer Building, New York 
Mallers Bldg. General Motors Bldg. 
Chicago Detroit 


& Publisher 


for Sunes laa GlEoes 


or any other press agents, for the work in- 
volved? 

Stop and ask yourselves these two questions, 
think before you reply, and then ask yourself 
a third question: “Is any advertising agent or 
press agent doing anything beneficial to the 
advertising business by disseminating free pub- 
licity ?”” 

Is not free publicity in its very form an 
implication that it is a more effective method 
of influencing the public? Is it not used 
because its propaganda is disguised as “‘news”’ 
and, therefore, likely-to catch the unwary and 
the many who do not discriminate? 

However, as I stated in the beginning, the 
real evil in free publicity lies in the enormous 
waste of paper. Tons of paper stock, much 
of it of good and expensive quality, go into 
editorial waste baskets every day; not to men- 
tion free stereos and mats. Quite recently I 
took the time to carefully estimate the space 
that would have been occupied by free copy and 
mats received at my desk in a single morning. 
It would have filled nearly 12 ordinary news- 
paper pages. Multiply this by approximately 
2,500 dailies and 5,000 weeklies and then ask 
N. W. Ayer & Son, and the other purveyors 
of free publicity, why paper is high and 
searce. All over the land, hundreds of small 
publishers with an eye to a penny saved are 
turning over this free publicity copy paper and 
using the other side—and some of them have 
told me they get enough to keep their desks 
supplied, and that it is of far better quality 
than they can afford to cut up for desk memos, 
news writing and ad copy. 

The evil ramifications of free publicity are 


many. One may almost disregard the pub- 
lisher’s loss, for the fool editor who uses it 
shows iack of business sense and demontrates 


either the indolence of his staff, or the in- 
sufficiency of his field to produce enough ;real 
news. 

But how about the business man or trm 
that is spending good money and getting littie 
or nothing in return? Is he checking up ‘o 


find out how .much is getting into print? 
Apparently not. Is the press agent telling 
him? POSITIVELY not. If he did tell, free 


publicity would die a natural death almost over 
night. Has any press agent (or N. W. Ayer 
& Son) ever told any prospective free-space- 
seeking ‘‘client’’ that practically (if not every) 
publishers’ association in the country has 
adopted resolutions frowning upon and pledging 
non-use of free publicity? Does the client 
know that the National Editorial Association 
has been furnishing stickers to send back with 
free-publicity rejections? 

In your editorial you state that publicity in- 
tended to take the place of advertising, or 
which is mere partisan commercial propaganda, 
is a “cheat. vandaag strata. 

That statement could be carried farther to 
read that: Any circulator of free publicity who 
does not first ascertain the editorial desire 
for it is cheating his client, and that, in the 
main, any business or other interest that is 
willing to PAY an agent for the labor of putting 


The Market--Kansas 


The state that raised the biggest crops in 
1924—154,253,000 bushels of wheat and 
137,241,000 bushels of corn, plus other big 
grain yields. = 

The state where the cash gain on wheat 
and corn alone is $160,000,000 this year—one 
third of the increase on these two crops 
now reported for the entire United States. 


The Medium --- Daily Capital 


The only Kansas 
the entire state. 


It gives co-operation of the finest kind to 
advertisers and has heavy coverage of 
Topeka and the Topeka trade territory. 
Circulation 36,000. Member A. B. C. 


newspaper that covers 


Topeka Daily Capital 
Topeka, Kansas 


Arthur Capper, 
Publisher 


Marco Morrow, 


Asst. Pub. 


A COMMUNITY 


whose manufactured 
products amount 
yearly to 


$210,752,900.00 


is a good place to 
run your advertising. 


Norristown 
Gimes Herald 


Montgomery County’s 
Great Home Newspaper 
Covers such a community. 


out free publicity in the hope of getting it 
published for NOTHING is (unconsciously,. 
perhaps) intending to cheat the newspapers and 
to influence their reads without their know- 
ledge. 

I think I can venture the assertion that at 
least 90 per cent of all free publicity matter is. 
going either into the waste basket or is being 
“turned on its back’’ for use as copy and 
memorandum paper in the newspaper offices of 
America today, for I have kept a very close 
watch of everything pertaining to it for several 
years and, I am not ashamed to say, drafted 
the anti-free-publicity resolutions of the Massa- 
chusetts Press Association as my first act 
when I was _ president, 
ago. These resolutions were given national re- 
printing and, in form at least, adopted by many 
other press associations. 

In closing I would like to paraphrase some- 
thing very good which your ‘‘inspired’’ make-up 
man placed alongside the N. W. Ayer & Son 
Editorial. It would read like this: 

“Advertising Agents who are imbued with the 
idea that press-agentry, which preys upon 
newspapers and deceives the reading public, 
is a legitimate and profitable occupation (or 
side-line) are distinctly disserviceable to Amer- 
ican journalism and extremely doubtful friends 
of honest advertising.” 

I say ‘‘advertising agents’? because we rather 
have to expect free publicity from those whose 
mission, and whose claim to recognition and 
employment, is based upon dissipating, rather 
than developing, legitimate advertising. 

Pardon the lengthy intrusion. I hope you 
will feel the theme warrants it. 

Garpner E, CAMPBELL, 
Wakefield (Mass.) Daily Item, 
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Where do you want your advertising 
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World” 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
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ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, 
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All Louisiana 
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NEWSPAPER MAKERS AT WORK | 


John W. Baker 


ENERAL MANAGER of the Ithaca 

Journal-News, president of the New 
York Press Association, chairman of the 
Committee on Education of the New 
York State Publishers Association op- 
erating the Empire State School of 
Printing at Ithaca, father of nine children, 
three of whom served in the world war, 
a grandfather several times, pinochle ad- 
dict, baseball fan, printer, expert on 
mechanical production of newspapers, 
Methodist, a believer in the efficacy of 
frequent advertising in daily newspapers, 
once the leader of a silver cornet band 
and still a patron of music especially the 
brass variety, formerly publisher of a 
weekly newspaper, a thoroughgoing, hard 
working, sincere citizen. 

The above paragraph, which is not 
from “Who’s Who,” gives a description 
of John W. Baker of Ithaca. The des- 
criptive words and phrases remind one 
of the many which another American 
printer, Benjamin Franklin, once carried. 
There are many points of similarity about 
these two American printers. 7m 

Franklin went further in public life but 
not so far at home, at least ‘there is no 
record of nine children to his credit. 

As a printer, however,. John W. Baker 
will not take off ‘his. hat é¥en to the 
American patron saint of the art. More 
than 40 years ago he started his ap- 
Prenticeship at Smethport, Pa. He was 
foreman of the shop at 17 years of age. 
No foreman ever had to ask Mr. Baker 
twice for a necessary font of type ot 
piece of equipment..-In spite of his 
Many interests the general manager of 
the Ithaca Journal-News frequently takes 
off his coat and shows the composing 


Minerica’ 
most complete 
newspaper 


‘The New Dork 


Hevald 
_@ribune 


room and make-up department just how 
he wants it done. 

As if his job of the Ithaca Journal- 
News was not enough to keep him busy, 
Mr. Baker is now president of the New 
York Press Association. He holds a 
peculiar position for the membership of 
the oldest press association in America 
is now made up almost entirely of weekly 
newspapers. The needs of the daily 
newspaper of upstate New York are 
served by the New York State Pub- 
lishers Association of which Frank E. 
Gannett of Rochester is president. But 
the Journal-News is sticking it out with 
the weeklies because it is in the true 
sense a county daily. 

For two years the New York Press 
Association has been endeavoring to 
finance a field secretary and a budget 
of $5000. When Mr. Baker took office 
last fall he saw the absurdity of such 
an effort and went out after bigger 
things. The budget for 1925 is $8000 


-and of this $7250 is pledged. 


It looked for a time as if the mem- 
bers of the New York Press Association 
could not stand the strain but complete 
success is now in sight. Much of the 
support came from weekly newspaper 
publishers who frankly stated that they 
were not thoroughly “sold” on the neces- 
sity for so large a budget but would 
take Mr. Baker’s word for it. 

When the success of the plan looked 
dubious Mr. Baker sent personal letters 
to those publishers who had ignored five 
broadsides and obtained satisfactory re- 
sults. 

It is his early training in the compos- 
ing room that has made the Empire State 
School of Printing appeal so strongly 
to Mr. Baker. Upon him the 65 mem- 
bers of the New York State Publishers 
Association place responsibility for their 
school at Ithaca. The sustained intel- 
ligent interest and the liberal financial 
support which the publishers of New 
York City and upstate New York are 
giving the school at Ithaca is further 
evidence of the trust which newspaper 
publishers throughout the state have in 
John W. Baker, known not only to his 
nine children, but to Ithacans generally, 
as -“Father.”’ 
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Che Courier-Journal 

THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Louisville’s Biggest and Best Newspapers 
Represented Nationally By the S, C. Reckwith Special Agency 
~~» 


& Publisher 


for Qh te elsy 192-5 


With Nearly 5,700 Factories 


IOWA 


HAS SOME OF THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD 


To meet the demands of the people of the 
State, the industrial development of the State 
in the last 10 years has been rapid. This has 
not only been a development of single great 
industrial undertakings but likewise the coming 
into existence of a multiple of small industrial 
| plants. 


Through this industrial development, Iowa has 
acquired— 


—the largest basket factory in the 
country 


—the largest broom factory in the 
country 


—the largest macaroni factory in the 
country 


—the largest sash and door factory 
in the country 


—the largest cream separator factory 
in the country 


—the largest cereal factory in the 
world 


There are two reasons why manufacturers 
have developed so well in this agricultural State, 
namely natural resources at hand and unexcelled 
transportation facilities. | 


Over $100,000,000 is received by the people 
of Iowa from the industries of the State. Most 
of this is spent for modern household and per- 
sonal necessities but many desirable luxuries 
are also secured. 


Reach this buying power through 
these representative daily newspapers 


Rate for 


Circulation 5,000 lines 
**Burlington, Gazette 2 .........0.+s (E) 10,206 045 
**Cedar Rapids Gazette ............ (E) 21,300 07 
**Davenport Democrat & Leader...(E) 14,811 .06 
**Davenport Democrat & Leader...(S) 17,626 06 
t}Davenport (Times. 2... gn. os. 0-5 (E) 25,031 07 
**ITowa City Press-Citizen .......... (E) 6,416 035 
ttMason City Globe Gazette ....., (E) 13,844 .04 
**Muscatine Journal ............... (EB) 7,777 035 
~* Ottuniwaj Gourieran merce .cs2 5 cere (EB) 13,455 -05 
**Waterloo Evening Courier ...... (E) 17,566 06 


**A, B. C. Statement, March 31, 1925. 
+f Government Statement, March 31, 1925. 


34, 


CALL NEWSPRINT STORY 
“PROPAGANDA” 


Publishers Suspect Untrue Report of 
New Tariff Definition—Details 
of Old Tests Made 
Public 
the 


“Propaganda for paper manufac- 


turers” was the term applied by spokes- 
men for publishing interests in New 
York to a report from Washington 
this week that the Bureau of Stand- 


ards had again “defined newsprint.” No 
new definition has been issued, by the 
Treasury Department as applying to im- 
ported paper, or by any other government 
agency, and the present official definition 
of newsprint under the tariff act is that 
published by the Treasury Department 


Editor 


last December. This definition is un- 
satisfactory to newspaper publishers and 
was formally protested by the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, both 
at Washington and at its recent New 
York convention. 

The news report circulated this week 
carried the definition in the old terms. It 
was apparently based on an_ incidental 
discussion in the Technical News Bulletin 
issued June 8, by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards which detailed the processes by 
which the terms of the definition had 
been reached, and _ reiterated those 
terms. The most recent government ac- 
tivity in the matter was described in a 
report of the Bureau of Standards, dated 
April 6, which told of tests made on 50 
newspapers to determine the weight, ash 
content, and finish gloss generally pre- 
vailing on newsprint in common use. 
The gist of this report, which has not 
appeared in print until now, follows: 


Weight Ash Finish Gloss 
No. 24 x 36/500 Lbs. Percent Percent 
10. Montgomery Advertiser............ 2 33.7 0.36 37 
Ze) Wittle “Reck Gazetter nat.mo ce pee toolO 0.36 40 
44, slsos; Anceless mumeseur: oven an eno 31.9 0.30 33 
45. San Francisco Chronicle........... 31.9 1.85 38 
a2. \Washington Posts mac s.oee cemeen, Old 0.33 42 
435) \Washington abled) damemeemn ere eee 34.6 0.38 34 
ies “Wilninetone Newsunscne en tenn 32.8 0.31 38 
12) Jacksonville Dimes=Union 24,522... & 327; O27: 34 
150) Atlanta: | Constitutionsec tea ea 31.5 N73 if 
14 Savannah) News: aacceee ee mere ere a: 32.8 0.30 32 
LS. Avieusta Ghronicle seers) steer 32.5 0.74 36 
foe lTidiania POLISHING WS) emis antennae 31.7 0.38 35 
16. Shelburn (Ind.) Enterprise Ole 0.75 34 
175) Chicavon Uribune, 4. Semen eee oO 0.68 36 
ia @hicago. Datlye Newsman 32.4 0.30 34 
19. New Orleans Times-Picayune 31.8 3.58 30 
46. Baltimore Evening Sun .......... 32.8 0.28 37 
50) Cumberlands iniesmeemet acti i:e ee 32.9 0.33 34 
ANS Asoo A eine mk nods otraah ood occ x 35.8 0.43 35 
Zhe. Springheld) Wnionwe.aesenel as ae 32.8 0.38 ay) 
22. Worcester Telegram a2ab. 2.2... 31.2 0.41 34 
Pee St. Pani) Biomeera leresse ter: jane 32.4 1255 30 
aon Ninneapolise L ribune,.. clare ache 33.0 0.52 47 
25. St. Louis Globe-Democrat ........ 33.1 0.40 37 
6:: «Kansas -Gity “Times, “4..5..5.8 sees 31.1 0.48 34 
So New York (iimesm. aan eeer eres 31.6 0.65 37 
AZ New York ‘Wotld® ses 20 ke es 33.0 0.33 40 
Pas Newark .Newst pf cesk eae ie ote 33.1 0.80 30 
oe AshevillemCitizenias son tees... arbi 32.5 1.62 33 
27. ‘Greensboro: News ....006......0-. 31.9 0.34 41 
28. Raleigh ‘News & Observer ........ ARIS! 0.33 36 
i. (Golumbus) ‘Dispatch = ea: ae kt. 32.0 0.32 42 
Oe HCincinnatl Enquirer) sng-criaet selert B30 0.32 34 
29. Portland Oregon Journal ....:..... 33.2 0.51 39 
48. Philadelphia Bulletin ............ 33.1 0.29 38 
49: Philadelphia Inquirer 2.2.70... 32.9 0.30 43 
Pee Pittsburgh se Ost: Sa enh. oe 33.3 0.35 42 
30, Wilkes-Barre» Recordi :..... rs. 33.0 0.35 37 
3%; Scranton’ ‘Republican i..:.. 074. 42. 3313 0.42 35 
3a uRrovidence-s Journal pesaise. gta 33.9 0.38 34 
33. ‘Charleston’-News & Courier ........ 33.9 0.45 34 
54—— GolumbiasS tates iat near dee ae 32:4 0.40 45 
35. Memphis Commercial Appeal ...... 32.4 0.43 36 
30, -Dallas#. News | c/.25 ade. taeda 33.3 0.35 41 
Sho Houston. ost-Dispatchia. +). «hues 32.4 0,52 41 
3h) Kort AWVorthiRecofd. bli. aa. 32.9 0.59 38 
38; ‘Tahoka (Tex.) iNews=....07...3.. 32.9 0.62 33 
39. Richmond Times-Dispatch ........ 32.4 1.78 40 
40. Norfolk Virginian=Pitot 25/1. ..%.. 31.9 1,96 36 
4t: Milwaukee . Journaly 42.0% <..8,.°?. - 32.4 0.56 34 
i. SMeATIY eect ce + atic cet mieten ere 32.69 LE 36.48 
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For those advertising live wires who do not fail TODAY to order) 
THE SUMMER SHOPPER GUIDE 


THE GREAT Mercuanpisinc In Summer CAMPAIGN 


Growing in popularity every day; 


and your vacation will be more 


enjoyable if you use this revenue producer 
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ERVICE 


THE TELEGRAPH BUILDING 


HARRISBURG 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Another Hit Coming, Watch For The 
CLASSIFIED MANAGER’S RELEASE SERIES 


Of Productive Promotion Material, Seasonable Every Week 
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LINN HEADS “SPECIALS” 


Six Point League of New York Elects 
Officers 


M. P. Linn of the S. C. Beckweth Spe- 
cial Agency, was elected president of the 
Six-Point League, New York association 
of newspaper advertising representatives, 
at its annual meeting June 4, held at the 
Advertising Club of New York. Mr. 
Linn was formerly secretary of the or- 
ganization. 

W. D. ‘Ward was re-elected treasurer. 
F. St. John Richards, eastern manager, 


St. Louts Globe-Democrat, was elected 
vice-president, succeeding F. P, Motz, 
and George A. Riley, American Press 


Association, was named successor to Mr. 
Linn as secretary. 


The executive committee members 
elected are: John Budd, T. E. Conklin, 
J. F. Finley, H. C. Halsted, A. W. How- 
land, M. D, Hunton, George R. Katz, 
David Randall, F. P. Motz and John 
O'Mara. 

Joseph F. Finley, of Story, Brooks & 
Finley, Inc., was voted representative to 


the Advertising Bureau of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 


“Lost and Found” 


An innovation in lost and found ad- 
vertisements has been made by the Bos- 
ton Herald and Traveler inasmuch as 
these two newspapers broadcast every 
night from radio station WEEI, notices 
of all lost and found articles advertised 
in these papers daily. This novel use of 
the radio has resulted in a marked in- 
crease in lost and found ads in the 
Herald and Traveler, as well as being 
unusually good advertising for the. pub- 
lications. 


Column Broadcast 


Kobler American Weekly President 

Aw Ie Kobler has been made president 
of the American Weekly. For the past 
eight years he has been manager of this 
Hearst Sunday publication. 


6 
Crowl Editing Curtis Tabloid 


Edward Crowl, former assistant to 
David E. Smiley, executive editor of the 
Curtis newspapers, has been named editor 
of the Philadelphia Sun, new Curtis 
tabloid. Harry Nason, former city editor, 
and Robert Clarke, assistant city editor, 
Philadel phia Evening Public Ledger, have 
been made managing editor and city edi- 
tor respectively. George W. Emery suc 
ceeds Mr. Nason as city editor of the 
Evening Ledger. 


Curtis Tabloid Printing ‘‘Bulldog 


The Philadelphia Sun, now daily 
tabloid published by the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company, on Monday night got out 
its first “bulldog” edition. It appears 
on the street at 9 o’clock the night be- 
fore publication date and is supplemented 
by other editions during the early morn- 
ing. The “bulldog” carries late sporting 
and financial news, in addition to regular 
features. 


Covering Suburban 


New York 


The New York Evening 
Journal gives advertisers a 
larger suburban circulation 
than any other New York 
morning or evening paper. 


It gives a larger city circu- 
lation than any standard 
size paper in the City, morn- 
ing, evening or Sunday. 


America’s Greatest Evening Newspaper 


Suite 1700 hime Building 


a 


Elaborate facilities for service, 


phone, 


obligations. 


WHEN YOU ARE IN NEW YORK 
OUR HEADQUARTERS SHOULD BE 


Your New York Headquarter: 


Broadway at 42nd Street 
New York 


(éie new office of 


Editor & Publisher 


is in the heart of publishing 
and advertising activities. It is 
‘service station 

busy executives E 


telegraph, clerical jand secretarial service, 
have been arranged and will be extended without 
Our files, statistical departments and 
reference services will be made available. 
or telephone message will assure prompt attention to 
requests for transportation, 
as well as theatre ticket reservations. 


Telephones: BRYANT 3052--3053--3054--3055--3056 


” for the 


including tele- 


A wire 


hotel accommodations 


| CIRCULATORS OPPOSE CHILD 
LABOR LAW 


(Continued from page 6) 


‘managing editor of these papers. Later 
PB. W. Kellogg, owner of the Los Angeles 
Express and John E. Grey of the San 
\Prancisco Call, who are attending the 
meeting, were called to the platform. 
Past presidents of the I. C. M. A. were 
called upon for addresses. 


) Mr. Clague of the A. B. C. was one of 
‘the speakers. He said that he was in- 
lclined to think the newspaper contest, 
with prizes for either carriers or readers, 
did more harm than good to circulation. 
‘He said that advertising space buyers 
were coming to look with disfavor upon 
contests, He was also against the forcing 
of too many papers on boys and news- 
dealers, or of making the price of papers 
so low that they might eat unsold copies. 

Thomas J. Dowling, Cleveland Press, 
spoke on changing to an exclusive carrier 
service. The /ndianapolis News branch 
system of deliveries was explained, but 
some delegates held that such a system 
would be too expensive for their papers. 
‘The use of vending machines was also 
discussed. 


_ Aside from the business of the con- 
vention a wonderful entertainment pro- 
gram is being enjoyed by the delegates. 
Will. A. Butler, circulation manager 
of the Colorado Springs Gazette and 
Telegraph, heads the Entertainment Com- 
mittee. The entire Broadmoor Hotel has 
been turned over to the convention. 
Tusday night there was a masquerade 
ball there. A number of the dancers 
wearing costumes in keeping with the 
newspaper business. 


_ Wednesday night there was held at the 
Broadmoor the annual banquet, which 
was, if anything, even more enjoyable. 
Judge Ben B.: Lindsey, famous juvenile 
court judge of Denver, was the principal 
speaker on the program, ahd 
_ Judge Lindsey, who spoke at the annual 
banquet of the association last night said: 
“Our problem is not with the boy who 
works. It ’700 cases of auto thefts and 
joyriding in Denver there was not one 
concerning ‘a newsboy. We have more 
rouble with the boys from the so-called 
richer sections in Denver than we have 
ith the newsboys.” 


‘There were many entertainment stunts 
or the enjoyment of the visitors. 


Sightseeing trips are being arranged 
nd most of the delegats will ascend Pikes 
eak before returning home. 
elegates are attending the meetings their 
ives are being entertained with sight- 
eeing and teas. There are no idle mo- 
ents. 


The convention is not without its ro- 
mantic side. There are two newlywed 
couples in the party. One-of these are 
Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Bevinger of Evans- 
ville, Ind. They got aboard. the special 
Rock Island train that brought several 
iundred delegates and tried to look as if 
they had been married a long time. But 
‘hey weren't good enough actors and the 
trowd somehow or other found out. 
From then on it was one sad story for 
ke 
- Not so, however, for Mr. and Mrs. 
J. L. Barksdale, of Miami, Fla. The 
lelegates were prepared for them at the 

hicago Station. They had a decorated 
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] An organization specializing solely 
in newspaper building design, man- 
ufacturing and production problems. 


S. P. WESTON 
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q Plant Layouts 
Production, Operation 


New York 


es 
r ) West 42d Street 


Editor & Publisher 153,20 lO 255 


June 


for 


WINNER 


OF N.E. A. MEMBERSHIP CONTEST 
AND HIS PRIZE 


A huge cedar chest filled with the cream of Louisiana’s commercial products 
was the prize won by John C. Lochner of Sarasota, Fla., for adding 132 members 
to the National Editorial Association’s rolls. The chest was donated by the New 


‘gers. 


While the » 


Orleans Chamber of Commerce. 


automobile and all and were to do the 
honors as the couple boarded the train. 
But Mr. and Mrs. Barksdale boarded a 
train ahead. The crowd looked for them 
in vain, but they were at the Rock Island 
station here to welcome it. 

With fitting ceremonies the pennant of 
the association was raised to a place just 
below the Stars and Stripes on the Broad- 
moor flagstaff. _ 

There are being exhibited at the con- 
vention a number ‘of machines and other? 
appliances of interest to circulation mana~ 


The most interesting event of the first 
day’s sessions was the ditribution of ques- 
tionnaires with the request that they be 
filled out promptly with data to be used. 
by the Postal Committee of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 

W. C. Hixson, Syracuse.(N. Y.) Post- 
Standard, urged prompt ‘returns. 


It is announced that during July and 
subsequent months a joint Congressional 
Committee is to hold hearings at different 
places in the country with view to de- 
termine proper postal rates and the circu- 
lation men were told that the fight against 


Another 


HOLLISTER 
- = Ce 
Achievemente 

Following the example of 
many other of the largest and 
most successful newspapers in 
the U'nited States, careful con- 
sideration has led The Cincin- 
nati Enquirer to engage the 
services of the Hollister Cir- 
culation Organization to con- 
duct its campaign. 


Address the above paper 
until further notice 


HOLLISTER. 


CIRCULATION ORGANIZATION 


717-718 COML EXCHANGE BLOG. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


a raise in postal rates might come up all 
over again. 


During the last month the follow- 
ing subjects have been covered in 


EDITORIAL RESEARCH 
REPORTS 


Trade Associations and the Law. 
The Packer Consent Decree. 


Repudiated Indebtedness of Amer- 
ican States. 


American Investments in Foreign 
Countries. (Pages Numbered 
253 to 326.) 


A copy of any one of these reports 
will be sent for your examination 
upon request. 


EDITORIAL RESEARCH 
REPORTS 
1425 G. St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


etroit 


Fourth 
Largest 


City 


Complete coverage with 
one paper. 


The Detroit News 


Offers advertisers 
unusual opportunities 


355) 


International Press Club Formed 


Editors and business representatives of 
Mexican newspapers and magazines will 
be elected to honorary membership in the 
newly organized International Press 
Club, which will open headquarters in 
San Antonio about June 15. Milton 
Everett, originator of the project, has 
announced the following board of 
governors: Jack Fernandez and W. D. 
Hornaday, Austin newspaper correspond- 
ents; J. M. Stein, editor and publisher, 
Brownsville Herald; Justo Penn, Laredo 
Times, and P. M. Barrett, J. B. Butler; 
Milton Everett, J. D. MclIlhenny, Harry 
Mills and John Olive of San Antonio. 


Postal Hearings Start July 20 


Hearings by the Joint Committee of 
Congress to investigate postal rates with 
a view to making recommendations at 
the beginning of Congress next December 
will begin in Washington, July 20. 


Los Angeles Times 


California’s 
Great Newspaper 


More news, reading 
matter and advertising 
than any other Pacific 
Coast newspaper. 


Circulation 96% home 
delivered and 95% con- 
centrated in the Los An- 
geles metropolitan market. 


Beaumont and 
2O mile area 


Population over 150,000 


Ranks in importance to the other 
four large Texas markets. Sales 
managers cannot cover Texas 
with only four papers. 


The BEAUMONT 
ENTERPRISE 


AND 


| The BEAUMONT 
JOURNAL 


cover the Fifth Market in Texas and 
the Third Market in Louisiana. 


“Ask Beckwith—He Knows” 


6,878,820 LINES 


January Ist to April 30th, 1925 
The Dispatch published during 
the first four months of 1925 
over 54% of all Columbus news- 
Paper advertising and 1,222,076 
lines more than all other Colum- 
bus newspapers combined. 

In 1924 it exceeded the next 
largest Ohio newspaper by 
2,500,909 lines. 


Columbus Dispatch 


OHIO'S GREATEST HOME DAILY 
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PAYNE JOINS MIRROR AS 
MANAGING EDITOR 


Former New York Daily News M.E. 

Edit Hearst’s New York 

Tabloid July 1—Howey 
Becomes Publisher 


to 


Philip A. Payne, who resigned last 
month as managing editor of the New 
York Daily News, will become managing 
editor of the New 
York Mirror, 
July 1. Walter C. 


Howley, present 
managing editor 
of the Hearst 
morning tabloid, 


will on that date 
become publisher. 


Mr. Payne is a 
graduate of St. 
Michael College, 
Toronto, where 
he »studied to be 
a chemist. Moy- 
ing to Perth Am- 
Dove GNawelee le PuHitip A. PAYNE 
started work as 
a chemist, but soon switched to the news- 
paper business, becoming sports writer 
for the Perth Amboy Chronicle. 

Later he went to the Hoboken Ob- 
server, and when he was 21 was of- 


fered and accepted the position of city 
editor of the Hoboken (N. J.) Dis- 
patch. About this time war was de- 
clared and Payne served in France with 
the Knights of Columbus. 

After the war he went to Chicago, 
where he worked for the Chicago He- 
vrald-Examiner until the early part of 
November, 1919. Coming to New York 
he spent a short time on the New York 
American, but soon transferred to the 
Daily News as assistant city editor. In 
February 1920, he was made city edi- 
tor and in September 1922, managing 
editor of the Daily News. 

He resigned from that tabloid last 
month effective June 15, and is at pres- 
ent spending his vacation traveling on 
the Continent. 


LL.D. FOR JOHN T. KELLY 


Former Evening World Man Honored 
by Canisius College, Buffalo 


John Tyrone Kelly, tormerly a member 
of the Aa of the N ew York Evening 
W orld, later editor of Fourth Estate and 
now editor of the National Farm Maga- 
gime, with headquarters *in Washington, 
has received the degree of LiL.,.D. from 
his alma mater, Canisius Col lege, Buffalo, 
this week. 

Mr. Kelly ; was ot adumced? tron Cani- 
sius College in 1903 with the degree of 
A. B. After experience on Buffalo and 
Washington newspapers he came to New 
York and was a member of the political 
and general. reporting staff: of the Even- 
ing World. He was married by the. late 
Cardinal Gibbons to Mercedes:*Riiz, a 
daugther of Dr. Ruiz, the martyr of: 
Cuban independence, and has two sons. 


Miss Enid Annenberg Weds 


Miss Enid Annenberg, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. M. Annenberg of Great 
Neck, N. Y., was married to Nor- 
man Bensinger of ‘Chicago at Crown 
Point, Ind., this week. Mr. Annenberg 
is general circulation director of the 


Hearst newspapers. 


Gained 3,749 Daily Average Circulation 

Sworn Government Statement, Six Months 
Bnding March 81, 1924, 173,549 Daily. Six 
Months, Ending March 31, 1925, 177,298 
Daily. Increase in Daily Average Circula- 


tien, 3,749. 
IT COVERS THE FIELD COMPLETELY 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bldg., New York. 


G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bldg., 6 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bldg., 
Francisco, Calif. 


San 


Editor & Publisher 


PRESS AGENTS TAKE TOLL 
IN MILLIONS 


(Continued from page 9) 


three or four or more, can be slipped 
in with no additional effort? For in- 
stance, this ten-inch as on three columns 
with a tasteful italic head “Lyle Andrews, 
Broadway Star Maker, Adds New Major 
Constellation.” 

Below, appears an excellent likeness of 
the “star-maker” ‘himself, surmounting 
a sketch of the same gentleman wielding 
a star-tipped baton against the lacy skirt 


of the comely Marie Saxon, who is 
flanked by two outline five-pointed 
planets. M. Andrews holds lightly in 
his left hand a sheaf of documents 


labelled “Andrews’ Broadway Hits.” All 
of this art tops a stave “copyright 1924” 
of “Desert Isle,” which readers can try 
on their pianos, possibly. Supporting it 
all are three hundred words mentioning 
seriatim M. Andrews, Mile. Saxon, her 
dramatic vehicle, “My Girl,’ Maurice, 
the “famous dancer” with whom she re- 
fused a stage alliance (it is said), Edith 
Day, Patti Harrold, both designated 
“Andrews-made stars,” and “Desert Isle,” 
one of the numbers Mlle. Saxon leads, 
and which, according to the publicity 
man, “is really a song whose tropical 
dance rhythm would get any audience 
enthusiastic about its interpreters.” 

Try that on your perfecting press! 
Seven birds with one stone, all knocked 
over by this expert whenever an editor 
printed these 420 agate lines of puffery. 
Each of the remaining 19 “features” aim 
to accomplish the same result for at least 
two clients of the Music News Bureau. 

Repetition is the favorite method of 
the next on the docket—the enameled 
ware manufacturers. The proof that 
reached Epiror & PUBLISHER bears no 
signature, simply this “note to editor”— 
“The following timely and interesting 
feature is offered for exclusive use in 
your city, free of charge. A mat will 
be supplied upon request. The enclosed 
card is for your convenience.” The en- 
suing 2,000 words advise Mrs. Newspaper 
Reader on proper methods of preserving 
fruit, counsel her to be prepared with 
the right utensils and clinch the counsel 
by mentioning the words “enameled ware” 
16 times,.each time in connection with a 
different kitchen tool. _ A ~two-column 
drawing depicts Madame, in dainty frock 
‘protected by a white apron, inspecting a 
fruit jar amid an extensive array of 
enameled ware. 

“Powering Your Portable,’ radio ad- 
vice by Edgar H. Felix, is emitted by the 

Gilliams Service, 32 Union Square, East, 
iNew ‘York, with this advice : “This timely, 
‘and interesting feature is furnished you 
gratis and exclusively in your city. If 
used, a marked copy of your Bape will 
be appreciated.” 

Five pen drawings of “B” batteries i= 


lustrate Mr. Felixs interesting state- 
ments, in the midst of whose thousand 
words is incorporated’. the word 


” 


\ Eveready,” with the catalog numbers of 
‘tthe various battery types of this trade- 
mark. If readers buy light, inexpensive 


DURING 1924 


The 
Plain Dealer 


published 


519, 


of ALL the National lineage ap- 
pearing in 


ALL Cleveland Newspapers 


TePlain Dealer 


ONE Medium ~ONE Cost (ALONE WZ sell ii 


J. B. Woodward 
110 EB. 42d St. 
New York 


Woodward & Kelly 
Security Bldg. 
Chicago 


fon) une aan 


“B” batteries after Mr. Felix has finished 
his task, they should be confined in the 
same cell with the editors who sent the 
Gilliams Service marked copies. 

Then, having opened their columns to 
the purveyors of bug-killers, Persian 
rugs, mail order goods, Broadway 
choruses and jazz, enameled ware, and 
big “B” batteries, the editors are in- 
vited to extend the courtesies of the day 


to T. S. Lindsey, general sales manager. 


of the Kelly-Springfield Tire Company, 
who has a few words to say in eight and 
10-inch installments about “Your Tires.” 
This “feature,” of course, is “free and 
exclusive.” According to Ring & Post, 
393 7th avenue, New York, the articles 
“deal with no particular tire and should 
be helpful to your motor owner readers, 
and have no relationship to any adver- 
tising which has been placed or will be 
placed.” The usual post-card is enclosed. 
Neither Ring & Post nor Mr. Lindsey 
hint that the editor may one of these 
days replace his old tires with new Kelly- 
Springfield shoes, “free and exclusive.” 

And, as the allotted space is almost 
filled, we find a letter and enclosures 
from R. C. Lyman, director of the Better 
Health Bureau, Room 982 Illinois Mer- 
chants Bank Bldg., Chicago. 

“The Better Health Bureau has been 
organized to disseminate information 
which it is hoped will aid in making 
people in general give more thought to 
the subject of health, and the enclosed 
proof shows the first twelve of a series of 
short articles on this subject, which we 
will distribute to a limited number of 
newspapers throughout the country. This 
service is being offered free of charge, 
transportation prepaid, to those who de- 
sire to use it.” 

The articles, intended for use one a 
week, run about 500 words each, usually 
under the title of “Health and Home,” 
illustrated with a comfortable bungalow 
nestling in the trees. Each article gently 
alludes to the beneficent effects of 


evaporated milk and carries as a rule one 
or more recipes for food for baby, papa, 
and mama, always including a cup or so 


A Dependable 


Means of 
Increasing 
Classified 
Lineage 

Wie for perivculect 


Associated Editors, Inc. 
440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


You Know 
It’s 
The Beacon Journal 


In Akron, Ohio 


No one disputes that fact. 
But do 


You Know 


that business is booming in 
Akron—that the factories are 


working three  shifts—that 
every one is buying what they 
want, as well as what they 
need. Money is plentiful— 
business is good. 


Run Your Campaign in a Live 
Paper, in a Live City. 


t 
7 


y 


of the aforementioned. Each “featur 
occupies 140 agate lines, or more the 
7,000 agate lines in the year. Mr. L 


man’s efforts tend to discourage consumy 
tion of milk aw naturel and are shocking 
silent as to the merits of the condense 
variety. Mayhap that will come later. 

This brief summary leaves unsup 
several heroes of the microphone, 4 
beauties of summer in Quebec, a platoc 
of stage luminaries, several songs whos 
“hits” haven’t yet got past the infielder 
and so on for a night’s reading. 

Nine out of ten times there is no ney 
element in the copy, which is then on i 
face what it is in fact—merely an attemy 
to make the newspaper say for no 7 
ward and quite inefficiently what show! 
be said in chosen words at so much px 
line in the advertising columns. 

If the newspapers print the offering 
no editors and probably few readers ai 
deceived as to their meaning, 

If the newspapers don’t print them, r 
one is deceived—except the advertis 


who pays the press agent. 


Advertising Leadership 
_ Maintained 


The New York Times in five 
months of this year continued to — 
mamtain its advertising supremacy 
over all New York newspapers, 
despite the censorship which ex- 
cludes each month thousands of 
lines of advertising offered for in- 
sertion. 
Five Months 
1925 
Agate Lines 
THE NEW YORK TIMES 11 521,334 
Second New York morn- 
ing newspaper . 7,000,434 
Third New York morn- 
ing newspaper . 6,577,974 
Fourth New York morn- 
ing newspaper . 6,088,020 5,433,314 


In five months of this year The New 
York Times gained 478,390 agate lines 
over the corresponding period of last 
year, while two other morning news- 
papers lost a combined volume of 
429,710 lines. 


Excess of 
The Times 
Agate Lines 


4,520,900 
4,943,360 


Evenin 


i hes. 22 0,00 O 


Sunday 


a — a§680a 
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San Francisco 


Ghronicle 


AYING circulation 
determines the logi- 
cal choice of an adver- 
In San 


tising medium. 
Francisco and. North- 
ern California it is a 


recognized fact . that 
The Chronicle: follow- 
ing has ‘the buying 
power. 
National Representatives 
Williams, Lawrence’ & Cresmer Co. 


360. N Michigan Ave., Chicago 


225 Fifth Ave., New York 


tay 
<e 
nS 
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3 
fact 


BEAUTIFUL brochure is “Twenty- 


4 Five Years of Service,” an appre- 
ation by those associated with Frank B. 
‘oyes in his administration of the af- 
irs of the Associated Press from 1900 
1925. The letters in the booklet are re- 
inted from the testimonial volume pre- 
mted to Mr. Noyes on the occasion of 
tis anniversary—April 21, 1925. 
‘Melville E. Stone in his testimonial 
jus traces the connection of Mr. Noyes 
jith the Associated Press for a quarter 
a century as its President: 


|In 1893, a struggle began between a company 
+} seven New York papers seeking to setve 
Jemselves by selling the news and one seeking 
Serve the public. Mr. Noyes joined the 
tter. At the first succeeding annual meeting, 
| was elected a director. He was seven years 
jamger than any other member of the Board 
_ Directors. Like Joseph of old, he was thirty 
lars of age and ‘seven lean years were before 
le organization. Four years later there was 
k eclipse of The Sun—the New York Sun. 
jhe organization of self servers which it domi- 
ited went into bankruptcy. This meant much, 
\it mot all. Unfortunately, the revolutionists 
‘d builded hastily and not altogether wisely. 
\though it was the purpose to create a co- 
erative, non-profit making organization, the 
inois jaw, under which their charter was 
janted, provided for capital stock, possible 
lrnings and dividends, and even tor the rignt 
construct telegraph lines. While none of these 
ghts had been exercised, nor was contemplated, 
‘ey constituted a tata! defect in the legal status 
the company. As a result, a case went to 
‘e Illinois Supreme Court, where it was de- 
ded that the Association was under its charter 
/“common carrier’ bound to serve ail appii- 
‘mts. ‘Lhis was a rude awakening. ‘ 
Then Mr. Noyes, with some associates, re- 
gned their offices and sought a new habitat for 
ich a cooperative, non-pront making association 
, had been intended. ‘this was tound in New 
ork. ‘lhe seven lean years had come to an 
id. In 1900, a new ‘Associated Press” was 
‘rmed and Mr. Noyes was elected as its Presi- 
hnt. He has now served in that capacity a 
jarter of a century. He has been reelected 
/ a unanimous vote year by year, and_ has 
va Tuc approval and attectionate regard of his 
isuciates. 
} * oF 


ye AM PRESTON BEAZELL, 
assistant editor of the New York 
orld, contributes to the Atlantic Month- 
‘for June. He covers an “owl story—not 
a Broadway but around the grounds 
i his own home. 

. OK Ok 


[HE Columbia University Press an- 
* nounces for publication in June “The 
avention of Printing in China and Its 
pread Westward” by Thomas F. Car- 
sr, Assistant Professor of Chinese in 
Joumbia University. 

Pe veding to the official announcement, 
iis volume will be “the world’s authori- 
itive book on the invention of printing 
nd paper making in China and of its 
low spread westward into Europe.” It 
“ill ibe illustrated with photographic re- 
roductions of what is said to be the 
rst type and what is also said to be the 
rst printed book. 

| Eee Ee 


HE department headed “The Propa- 
ganda for Reform” which appears 
egularly in The Journal of the Amert- 
m Medical Association ought to be 
ad by every advertising manager who 
ants to keep his columns free from 
audulent and misleading medicinal ad- 
ertising. A recent issue of that Jour- 


‘In New Orleans It’s 


‘THE MORNING TRIBUNE 
_ (Published week-day mornings) 


THE NEW ORLEANS ITEM 
_ (Published week-day afternoons) 


THE ITEM TRIBUNE 
_ (Published Sunday mornings) 


sold to National Advertisers at a 


15c a line 


- 


UR Own Wor_D 
OME ETERS 


ie. By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


Editor & Publisher for June 13, 1925 


nal scored rather heavily several news- 
papers tor running full-page advertise- 
ments where the key note of the prod- 
uct was sexual “rejuvenation.” 

a guns 


OW comes A. J. Snow of the Depart- 

ment of Psychology, Northwestern 
University, with a book, “Psychology in 
business Kelations’ (A. W. Shaw Co.). 
One division of the volume is devoted to 
a discussion of “Psychology in Advertis- 
ing.’ The writer defines advertising as 
“selling in print,’ and announces as the 
functions of advertising (1) to intensity 
wants or desires, and (2) to control the 
means by which wants or desires are 
satished. 

Beside the section referred to above 
because of its peculiar significance in con- 
nection with the press as one of the 
media for advertisers, the book attacks 
the problems of consumer, buyer and 
seller. psychology and solves them in a 
manner highly satisfactory to the reader. 

Once upon a time it was taught that 
one never knows a thing until he is able 
to make someone else know it by the 
telling. If you read the book you will 
decide that the author knows what he is 
talking about. 

Ok Ok 

FoR those who have been connected 

with a New York newspaper in any 
capacity | want to mark “Must” “Rowdy 
Days on Newspaper Row” by Walt Mc- 
Dougall in The American Mercury for 
June. Oldtimers, when they read this 
article, will live over again Park Row 
days in an Indian summer of the heart. 

When the literary editor has finished 
with The Century tor June members of 
the working press should borrow the 
copy and read “Richard Kane Reads the 
News” by Irwin Edman. The angle 
from. which the author approaches the 
subject is told in the subtitle, “A Lively 
Discussion of What Newspapers Mean 
to Us.” In other words, the article at- 
tempts to give the situation from the 
viewpoint of the newspaper -reader. 

John O’Hara Cosgrave of the Sunday 
staff of the New York World is a con- 
tributor to the same issue. He has 
selected a topic that is somewhat un- 
usual for a newspaper man to handle— 
but he has covered his assignment well. 

oK 3k 3k 

Ne OUL thirty years ago when the 
University of Chicago Press was 
founded, its first proofreader, for his 
own guidance, jotted down on a sheet of 
paper certain typographical rules. Ad- 
ditions grew until finally the material 
was codified and published in a volume 
in 1906 under the title “A Manual of 

Style.” 
The favorable 


reception which this 


For those who accept the 
principle that want-ads fur- 
nish the surest test of reader 
confidence—and who will 
doubt it ?—the want-ad pages 
of The Dallas News tell a 
convincing story. 


Still, the fact that The 
News leads all Texas papers 
in number of want-ads will 
occasion no surprise among 
those who know their Texas. 


Ohe 
Datias Morninc News 


Supreme in Texas 


volume met resulted in revisions from 
time until the eighth revised edition has 
just appeared. This edition is, in 
numerous respects, a new book because 
of omissions of rules that have become 
obsolete and the insertion of new rules. 

The important thing to note about this 
manual of style is that it frankly admits 
that no rule is absolutely inviolable. To 
quote from the preface: 

Wherever the peculiar nature of the subject 
matter, the desirability of throwing into relief 
a certain part of the argument, the reasonable 
preference of a writer, or a typographical 
conlingency suggests a deviation, such devia- 
tidn may properly be made. 

Another point stressed in this volume 
is that where recognized principles of 
typography are not seriously impaired 
the expressed wishes of the author 
should be followed. Enough has been 
quoted to show how sensible the editors 


have been in the compilation of the 
manual. 

While designed primarily for the 
editing and production of books the 


volume should be of help to editors, re- 
porters, proofreaders, and many others 
connected with the editing and making of 
a newspaper. Two of the most valuable 
chapters in this connection are ones list- 
ing “Hints to Proofreaders’ and “Hints 
to Copyholders.” 

Exceptions may be taken to the rule 
that, in mentioning titles of newspapers 
which should be put in italics, the initial 
definite article is not regarded as a part 
of the title. Fashions have changed in 
this respect, for the most important 
newspapers, careful in their typography, 
are now capitalizing the “t” in the title. 

* * * 


A COURSE in directive journalism, for 

faculty directors and advisors for pub- 
lications in high schools, academies, col- 
leges and hospitals, will feature the sum- 
mer session at ‘Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wis., starting June 22. The 
regular faculty of the Marquette College 
of Journalism will be augmented by ex- 
perts on engraving, paper and photo- 
graphy. 


NEW YORK STATE 
Westchester County’s 


Fastest Growing Cities 


Mount Vernon and 
New Rochelle and 
The Vicinity Towns 


Are Covered Completely by 


THE DAILY ARGUS 
of 


Mount Vernon 


THE STANDARD STAR 
f 
New Rochelle 
(Both Members of ABC) 


Westchester Newspapers, Inc. 


Franklin A. Merriam, Pres. 
Mount Vernon—New Rochelle 


FoR ALL NEWSPAPERS 


DUPLEX 
PRESSES 


“OUR CUSTOMERS 
WRITE OUR ADS” 


DUPLEX FLAT BED 


“We are very glad we bought our 
Duplex Tubular. We have never had 
a part replaced nor have we experienced 
any trouble operating it.” 


Fremont, Nebraska, Tribune 


Durlex Printing Press Co. 
| BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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Permanent 

roads are a 

good investment 
—not an expense 


90 Per Cent 
of World’s 
Motor Cars 
on Our 
Highways 


There are more than 
17,000,000 motor ve- 
hicles in the United 
States — approximately 
90 per cent of all in the 
world, 


And production is at 
the rate of 4,000,000 a 
year. 

What is the satura- 
tion point? 


Ask any one of the 
millions of motorists 
trying to make head- 
way through the count- 
less trafic jams on 
some of our concrete 
highways. He will tell 
you, from the stand- 
point of comfort and 
safety in driving, the 
saturation point is al- 
ready in sight. 


Not a very encourag- 
ing outlook, is it, for 
the man about to buy 
his first automobile? 


So you see car own- 
ers and prospective car 
Owners are both inter- 
ested—and have an 
immediate task con- 
fronting them. 


What are you going to 
do about it? Even now 
you are curtailing the use 
of your car because you 
do not want to endure the 
discomfort, inconvenience 
and dangers of traveling on 


congested, narrow  high- 
ways. 
Your highway officials 


need your support. They 
can’t do much unless you 
stand squarely behind 
them. 


To delay building more 
highways wide enough and 
strong enough to meet all 
the requirements of mod- 
ern trafic will cost you 
more money than will an 
adequate system of Con- 
crete Roads and Streets. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


111 West Washington St. 
CHICAGO 


A National Organization to Improve and 
Extend the Uses of Concrete 


OFFICES IN 30 CITIES 
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SEEK TO TEST MICHIGAN 
ANTI-GAMBLING LAW 


Mandamus Action Started Against 
Judge When He Refuses to Issue 
Warrants Against Four 
Detroit Newspapers 


LANSING, ‘Mich., June 11—Early re- 
view of the provisions in the Bahorski 
anti-gambling act, re-enacted at the re- 
cent session of the state legislature and 
given immediate effect, which prohibits 
the publication in Michigan of odds or 
betting information of any sort, is seen 
in the filing of mandamus action late 
last week to compel Judge Charles L. 
3artlett of Detroit Recorders Court to 
issue warrants for officials of Detroit 
newspapers alleged to have violated the 
new law. The Supreme Court directed 
Judge Bartlett to show cause why war- 
rants should not be issued in the case, 
setting June 10, as the final date for 
an answer. 

The mandamus action, resorted to 
when the judge refused to issue warrants 
against the Detroit News, Detroit Free 
Press, Detroit Times and the Union 
News Association, is said to be the first 
step in a campaign to bring about com- 
plete enforcement of the act. The News 
deliberately published betting odds on the 
McTigue-Berlanbach and the Tommy 
Gibbons-Gene Tunney fights, it is de- 
clared, in order to precipitate a test case. 
The Detroit Times, which opposed pass- 
age of the law and which is alleged to 
have published the amounts pari-mutuell 
tickets paid on Flying Ebony in the Ken- 
tucky Derby. The Detroit Free Press 
is charged with practically the same 
violations as the News. The news 
agency cited distributes a number of out- 
of-state papers some of which feature 
daily racing forms and carry much 
betting data. 

Judge Bartlett based his refusal to 
issue warrants on the contention that 
that law is unconstitutional in its appli- 
cation to newspapers. Deputy Sheriffs 
Charles A, Parker and James F. Quinn 
immediately filed application for the writ 
of, mandamus. 

It has been charged by opponents of 
the Bahorski Act, which is substantially 
a re-enactment of the old Voorhies- 
Bahorski law which was thrown out by 
the supreme court, that a number of its 
provisions are unconstitutional. It pro- 
hibits, among other things, the publica- 
tion of odds on a contest in which there 
is an element of chance, even after the 
contest has been decided. So far-reach- 
ing a provision, it is maintained, clearly 
violates the principle of freedom of the 
press guaranteed by the constitution. It 
is argued that prohibition of stories about 
murders and infractions of the dry law 
after they have occurred would be 
equally plausible. Supporters of the law, 
however, cite the stringent provisions of 
the present postal laws in relation to 
the publication of information about 
lotteries as a valuable precedent no more 
inclusive and no stricter than the new 
state law. 

The effort of the proponents of the 
law to obtain a test of the act’s validity 
at this time is believed to be aimed 
primarily at papers from outside the 
state which enter Michigan containing 
all the gambling news excluded from the 
columns of state papers. Michigan pub- 
lications, generally, it is claimed, have 
complied with the act rather consistently, 
despite the fact’ that even their wire 
news services carry stories which con- 
flict with the Michigan law. To allow 
other states to send in papers containing 
this banned material is held to be un- 
just to home publications. Following 
the passage of the first act containing 
this provision some out of state papers 
attempted to comply with the law or 
evade its penalties by blue-penciling rac- 
ing froms in their Michigan editions. 
No such action has been taken this time, 
however, so far as can be learned here, 
outside papers making no effort to meet 
the requirements of the law but appar- 
ently waiting just such a test as the 
present case promises to bring about. 


a 
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Plan $500,000 Ad Campaign 


The National Cigar Leaf Tobacco As- 


sociation has decided to spend $500,000 
for a co-operative advertising campaign 
in newspapers and magazines. Jerome 
Waller of New York is association presi- 
dent. 


{0 Te) Wn Creo An aes 


Birth of New York Journalism 


The first number of the New York 
Journal or General Advertiser, one of 
the first New York newspapers was 
published 158 years ago on May 29, 
1767. John Holt was the founder. Revo- 
lutionists financed the paper. 


SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


FOR NEWSPAPER MAKING 


Wallace Addressing Machine Outfit for Sale. 
On account of consolidation, we have 2 Wallace 
stencil machines which will automatically print 
and address wrappers from paper stencils; also 
3 good stencil typewritefs, together with 1,500 
stencil card boxes are for sale. First check 
for $300 takes the entire outfit. All in good 
operating condition. National Weeklies, Win- 
ona, Minn, 


TE HIGHEST STANDARD 


Write for Information Concerning 


Wilke’s Metal 
Insurance Plan 
It Will Save You Money 


Metals Refining Co. 


Hammond, Indiana 


Warehouses in Principal Cities 


Fastest, most easily operated, 
most accurate and durable flat 
casting box you can buy. Per- 
fectly balanced. New design lock- 
up bar allows for quick change 
when regulating thickness of casts. 
Positive quick lock-up at four 
points on box with one lever 
movement. Write for complete 
catalog of Goss Stereotyping 
Machinery. 


THE GOSS PRINTING 
PRESS CO., CHICAGO 


SO 


N. C. Sunday Dailies Raise Price 


The Greensboro (N. C.) Daily New 
Raleigh News and Observer, Charlo 
Observer and other North Caroli 
morning dailies have increased the pri 
of their Sunday morning paper from 
to 10 cents. 


‘ 


Printers’ Outfitters. 


Printing Plants and business bought and sold. 
American Typefounders’ products, printers’ 
and bookbinders’ machinery of every descrip- 
tion. Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman St., 
New York City. 


Used Newspaper Presses 
SCOTT 
GOSS 
HOE 


16, 24 and 32 Page 
Presses. 


24-Page Press for black 
or color work. 


Quadruple, Sextuple and 
Double Sextuple Presses. 


Send for list of presses which are 
available for early delivery. 


WALTER SCOTT & CO. 


PLAINFIELD, NEw JERSEY 


441 Monadnock Block CHICAGO 
1457 Broadway NEW YORK 


Cline-Westinghouse Double Motor-Drive 
with full automatic push button control. 


USED BY THE 


Chicago Tribune 
Chicago, III. 


We refer you to them for their 
opinion 


MAIN OFFICE 
Conway Bldg. 
111 W. Washington St. 
CHICAGO 


EASTERN OFFICE 
Marbridge Bldg. 
Broadway at 34th St. 
NEW YORK 


Durability. 


Made in three sizes—five, seven 
eight columns. 


If It’s a Hoe, It’s the Best. 


R. HOE & CO., Inc. 


7 South Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL, 


ae 


The throwing of a single Lever locks 
this Hoe Flat Casting Mould which is 
carefully designed and constructed for 
perfect Balance as well as Quality and 


Also at 
DUNELLEN, N. J. 


Presses for Sale. 
Goss Comet, Duplex Angle-Bar, Duplex 
page tubular, Goss 20-page and several ott 


desirable newspaper presses. Also Jun 
Autoplate, Autoshaver, Semi-Autoplate a 
general stereotyping equipment. Gr’ fii 

Exchange, 154 Nassau & 


Pubilshers’ 
eps 


N. Y 


Don’t’Pig Metal 
It Wastes Money 


Don’t melt your metal twice to use 
it once. Write for trial offer. The 


Monomelt “Single Melting Sys- 
tem.” References gladly furnished. 


ONO 


; SLUG FEEDeEr 


Eliminates the Metal Furnace 


Printers Manufacturing Co. 
417 South Dearborn St. 


Chicago iL 


MODERNIZE 


COMPOSING ROOM 
HAMILTON EQUIPMENT 


Made in both wood and steel. 


Manufactured by 
The Hamilton Mfg. Co. 
Two Rivers, Wis. 


For sale by all prominent Type 
Founders and Dealers everywhere. 


and 


504-520 Grand St., N. Y. City 


7 Water Street, — 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE MARKET PLACE OF THE NEWSPAPER 
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/ per word per insertion, cash with order, 
c for advertisements under the classifica- 
on of “Situations Wanted.” 


per line per insertion, cash with order 
| eer space is used at top and hot - 
om of ertisement, 


per word per insertion, cash with order, 
Oc for advertisements under any other 
Jassification, 

| c per line per insertion, cash with order, 
‘ie if white space is used at top and bot= 
om of advertisement: 


| SITUATIONS WANTED 


Acccuntant and Office Manager. 

rained and experienced in newspaper account- 
ng and offcé management. Understands news- 
‘yaper business from top to bottom. Can effect 
sconomy and efficiency in all departments. 
Single, but have domestic responsibilities. 
Ghristian. Desire Middle-West, but will con- 
sider other locality. Address A-573, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Advertising Manager. 

Young man with newspaper executive experi- 
lence desires to associate with growing, ag- 
gressive organization requiring services of 
advertising manager or assistant. Experienced 
also in development of National and Classified 
lineage. Single, Christian. Best references. 
Middle-West preferred. Address A-572, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Advertising Salesman. E 
Experienced as manager, capable of rendering 


copy service to advertisers. Have worked in 
cities and small towns. Can furnish excellent 
‘references from advertiser as well _as_ pub- 


lisher. Address A-568, Editor and Publisher. 
fa ee 
Advertising Manager. 

Successful advertising manager-salesman of 
small city dailies seeks connection in city up 
to fifty thousand. Good executive, copy 
writer and layout man; clean, conscientious, 
hard working. Will build lineage and hold 
confidence of public. Age 36, family. Box 
A-571, Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Solicitor. ; 

Over fifteen years’ practical experience, includ- 
ing personal contact with advertisers direct, 
also agencies. Familiar with territories—New 
England, New York, Pennsylvania, South and 
‘West. Seeks connection with special repte- 
sentative or publication direct. Best of ref- 
erence as to character and ability. Address 
Box A-556, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager. ’ 

Wide experience on metropolitan and small 
dailies, now employed, wishes to make a 
change. Thoroughly experienced in city and 
country circulation. Familiar with A. B. C. 
records, promotion work and detail. Paper 
25,000 to 50,000 as circulation manager, or 
paper 50,000 to 100,000 as assistant circulation 
manager of city circulator. Prefer Middle 
West or Southern States. A-559, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Circulation and Promotion Manager. é 

Capable circulation manager will consider 
opening on daily or combination papers in 
strongly contested fields. Capable of promot- 
ing any class of circulation and maintenance 
of departmnet at reasonable cost. Backed 
up with Metropolitan experience and_ gilt 
edge reference. Box A-555, Editor & Publisher. 


Cemposing Room Foreman. , 

Desires connection where unusually low pro- 
duction costs are expected; can also assume 
responsibility for other mechanical operations. 
C-992, Editor & Publisher. 


Composing Room Superintendent. 

With credentials showing his ability to oper- 
ate composing rooms more efficient and eco- 
nomical desires to do the same for others. 
C-993, Editor & Publisher. 

City Editor, 
Eastern morming daily city of 65,000 desires 
change to afternoon field, street or desk. Box 
A-531, Editor & Publisher. 


Dual Position Wanted. 

T am looking for a position as circulation man- 
ager and assistant business manager. Have 
had long, successful experience as circulation 
manager on large dailies, but now want to 
locate—or by Sept. 1, anyway—in smaller city, 
and act in the double capacity. ‘‘Learned the 
trade” in country newspaper office. My recom- 
mendations will satisfy most exacting. Let 
me give you my record in detail. All queries 
treated in confidence. Box A-563, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Your Classified Ad 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


ety is read by the man 
you want to reach 
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Situations Wanted 
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Help Wanted 


Editor. ~ 

Long experience, wtiversity trained, now as- 
sistant to managing editor of second largest 
paper in Middle Western State, and capable 
of holding managing, city, state and telegraph 
desks or writing editorials, watits place on 
evening paper, preferably east of Pittsburgh. 
Three years in present position. Married, 33, 
sober habits. Free July 1. State salary to 
start, A-566, Editor & Publisher, 


Florida Publishers, 

Head of copy desk of one of largest papers in 
Middle West wants good location in Florida. 
On present job more than two years. Address 
A-530, Editor & Publisher. 


Mechanical Production Manager. 

Will assume entire respons’ bility for all me- 
chanical operations, labor and production of 
large publishing organization; 37 years of age, 
with 20 years of wide and varied experience. 
€-994, Editor & Publisher. 


News Executive. 

High class newspaper man of ten years’ ex- 
perience seeks permanent connection on after- 
noon daily. Splendid record as managing edi- 
tor and city editor. Age 31, married, college 
education, good personality, hard worker, 
absolutely reliable. Thoroughly acquainted 
with all problems of editorial department. A 
builder of good will and real newspaper qual- 
ity. A-549, Editor & Publisher. 


Newspaper Artist 
And cartoonist desires change from large city to 
smaller place. A-538, Editer & Publisher. 


Newspaper or Advertising Agency. 

Connection desired by young woman, now em- 
ployed. Competent to manage national ad- 
vertising department medium sized newspaper ; 


three years’ experience. Box C-977, Editor 
& Publisher. 

Newspaper Man. 

Thoroughly trained newspaper man, former 


Sunday editor, wants position as special fea- 
ture writer for national magazine. Can do own 
camera work. Will submit references and 
samples. Plenty of ideas; single; salary $50. 
Box C-982, Editor & Publisher. 


Pressman. 

Twenty years’ experience, expert on newspaper 
color printing, with training in all departments, 
no objections leaving New York; prefer the 
South. Box A-570, Editor & Publisher. 


Promotion Manager, Director of Circulation 
on a daily and Sunday of 40,000, desires an 
opening about July 15th. Thoroughly experi- 
enced in all branches. Can write his own copy. 
Age 24, single, 2 years college. Straight salary 
or salary and bonus. Box A-558, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Reporter, City Editor. 

Twelve years’ experience reporter, correspond- 
ent, city editor. Last four years in business. 
Desire to return to newspaper work. Forty- 
one years old. Will go anywhere and at 
nominal salary. Reliable, accurate, good edu- 
cation. A-564, Editor & Publisher. 


Reporter. 

Desires position on small town daily or weekly. 
Has had experience on several large metro- 
politan dailies and can cover any beat. How- 
ard Smith, 6 Jane street, New York City. 


OOOO 


HELP WANTED 


A Managing Editor. : 

Man or woman, to take full charge of Editorial 
Department of growing weekly paper in a 
city located in New England with a population 
of 30,000. Must be experienced and capable 
of writing vigorous and attractive editorials. 
Salary $55 per week. Only replies containing 
full particulars and references will be consid- 
ered. Address Box A-576, Editor & Publisher. 
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A Live Opportunity BBs 

For Live Circulation Managers—Within the last 
six years a permanent national circulation or- 
ganization—the largest of its kind—has been 
developed and is now functioning successfully in 
all of the large cities of the country from Maine 
to California. Branch ces have been estab- 
lished in more than fifty big cities. The man- 
agers of these branch ces whose earnings 
range from $2,600 to $7,500 per year and more, 
have been drawn largely from the ranks of 
newspaper circulation managers. There are still 
several desirable openings for the right men, 
due to further expansion of the organization, 
which has not yet reached the limit of its 
growth. We can place three men immediately, 
but we require that candidates for these vacan- 
cies be about thirty years of age or older, and 
that they must have had experience in hiring 
and training canvassers. Refernces required. 
Ernest A. Scholz, Circulation Director, The But- 
terick Publishing Company, Butterick Building, 
New York. 


Account and Office Manager. 

Married man with newspaper training. Attrac- 
tive small city, splendid schools, reasonable liv- 
ing costs. Write fully, covering qualifications, 
7 salary, references. Daily Gazette, Sterling, 


Auditor and Accountant. 

Fully acquainted with newspaper accounting, ad- 
vertising, circulation books, general books, etc. 
Give full information with first letter, with com- 
plete experience and references. Address Box 
A-560, Editor & Publisher. 


Business Manager. 

Able to take full charge of business end of 
weekly paper and job printing plant. Applica- 
tion must give full history of applicant to- 
gether with adequate references. Salary $55. 
Address Box A-574, Editor & Publisher. 


Manager. 

Man or woman, for established weekly paper 
in eastern city of 25,000 inhabitants. Applicant 
must, be experienced and must have proven 
himself successful in being able to conduct 
both the Business and Editorial Departments, 
taking entire charge including job printing 
business. Replies should give full particulars 
as to experience and measure of success at- 
tained, with references. Salary $3500. Address 
Box A-575, Editor & Publisher. 


Syndicate Wants Salesman 

To grow with organization. Salary, commission 
and expenses. Full time or side-line. Oppor- 
tunity for right man to become sales manager 
or member of firm. Permanent position. Un- 
limited possibilities. State present territory and 
experience. Replies confidential. A-509, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Wanted. 

Newspaper reporter, Address, stating experi- 
ence and salary expected, John K, Walbridge, 
The Saratogian, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Wanted. 
Copyreader and make-up editor for weekly 
business magazine. Must know type, making 


layouts and handling material 


i for engraver. 
Combined newspaper and 


magazine experience 


preferable. Give age and full particuiars in 
writing, and what salary expected. Box A-561, 
Editor & Publisher. 

Wanted. 


Two bright, energetic advertising solicitors for 
leading Florida daily. Must be Southerners 
who are proved business getters. Only experi- 
enced men who are good copy writers need 
apply. Reply with full details of previous ex- 
perience and names ofi references and_ salary 
expected to Box A-562, Editor & Publisher. 
Working News Executive 

for the Newark Morning Ledger. Oualifica- 
tions: Must be teetotaller as to alcoholic bever- 
ages, with experience in like positions and a 
record for holding such positions that will leave 
no doubt as to qualifications. You have prob- 
ably been told that Russell is a tyrant, impossi- 
ble to work for or with. That is true if you 
are contributing to the establishment of the 
American Bootleggers’ Aristocracy. He exacts 
sober, intelligent application of the fundamental 
rules in the making of a daily newspaper, and 
he will accept nothing less. In the past drunk- 
enness has been the trouble in practically every 
case of summary dismissal, and they have all 
been dismissals. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


A Newspaperman With Cash ; 
Wants to buy an established afternoon news- 
paper in a Middle Western town of 12,000 to 
35,000. Will treat correspondence confidentially. 
Address Box A-577, Editor & Publisher. 


California Daily. 

Business manager will be offered opportunity 
to invest in California morning daily in metro- 
politan city. Field is inviting and exclusive 
with friendly sentiment. Big development 
ahead and practical man will be convinced of 
future. Will require about $75,000 cash. Full 
particulars if suitable financial reference given. 
Box A-553, Editor & Publisher. 


Have a Few Thousand to Invest 

With services, where responsibility can be 
shared by young all-around newspaper and 
printing executive. Present connection in Chi- 
cago. Single and an orphan, therefore, will go 
anywhere that offers a real future. Good char- 
acter and references. A-504, care Editor & 
Publisher. 


High Class Investment. 

Publisher with exceptional metropolitan man- 
agement, experienced, who has owned three 
newspapers and now owner of newspaper in 
city of 170,000, is preparing to purchase an- 
other newspaper in city of same population. 
If you have money to invest, together with 
services, and want to join live organization of 
well known young newspaper men who have 
made proven successes. Address Box A-550, 
care Editor & Publisher. 
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To Owners 


Client has $50,000 cash 
available for first pay- 
ment on newspaper 
property. All corre- 
spondence will be held 
in strict confidence. 


Palmer, Dewitt & Palmer 


Newspaper Properties 


350 Madison Ave., New York 


Successful 
Performance 


This firm has a recerd of almost 
15 years of successful performance in 
the difficult work of 


PURCHASE, CONSOLIDATION, 
SALE AND APPRAISAL 


of newspaper and magazine 
throughout the U. S& jac hga! 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Times Bldg. New York 


WE CONNECT THE WIRES ==] 


OOKKEEPER - AUDITOR. 
Seventeen years in these 
Capacities. All but three years 
with newspapers. Has travelled 
for newspaper auditor, correct- 
ing mistakes and installing sys- 
tem. (Does not care for travel.) 
Has been employed by only 
three companies. ‘Efficient and 
trustworthy. We conscientiously 
recommend him.” Age 37. Mar- 
ried. University trained. Pre- 
fers East. $45. (No, 2153B) 


Business Opportunities 


Prosperous Weekly for Sale. 
Owning other interests requiring time, will 
sell my weekly newspaper located near New 


York City. Reasonable price, terms, Splen- 
did proposition for live newspaper man. Box 
A-557, Editor & Publisher. 

Newspaper Man and Job Printer. 

Wanted to purchase half interest in weekly 
paper and job plant in a growing city. Must 


he a hustler and willing to give services, also 
furnish good reference. Within 100 miles of 
oe York City. Box A-569, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


Newspaper Wanted. 

By newspaperman who has had unusual range 
of experience, from small town daily to large 
city; from advertising and business end to edi- 
terial end; from weekly to medium sized city, 
and later metropolitan daily; have some capital, 
good credit and successful business record. Do 
not hesitate to submit your proposition regard- 
less of size. Practical Newspaperman, A-567, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Printing Opportunity. 

Change in style of publication makes available 
a moderate equipped newspaper plant and ro- 
tary press. Want to contract one or two pub- 
lications to be printed and issued from Wash- 
ington. Address Lock Box 1915, Washington, 


Will Sacrifice. 4 

Controlling interest best semi-weekly newspaper 
and field Southern California. Town 10,000, 
half way between Long Beach and Los Angeles; 
many main boulevards; 2 railroads; 36 miles 
paved streets; building permits last 18 months 
nearly two million; growing rapidly; five new 
industries this year; conceded best field in 
Southern California. Paper grossed $26,988, 
1924 newspaper alone. Expense last year, 
$26,169. Rate 35c. local, 42c. foreign, subs. 
$3 year. Circulation 2,000; has linotype, flat- 
bed press, Miller saw, stones, type, equipment 
ample. Company: 1,560 shares, $10 par, out- 
standing. Advertiser holds 826 shares, giving 
full control. Minority shareholder is mechanical 
man, so business runs itself. Good executive 
should make $5,000 net first year, and by add- 
ing job shop, much more. Competition only 
weak semi-weekly, with 20c. rate and half busi- 
ness. Community, Protestant, two service clubs, 
active Chamber Commerce, fine people, social 
life, etc. Proposition ideal for man wants 
locate livest community sunny Southern Cali- 


fornia. Speed imperative, so first come, first 
served. Price for quick sale, $10,000 cash. 
Might consider terms. This does not include 


brokerage. Wire when you can come. This is 
last time this ad will run. 731 San-Fernando 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. = 
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BUSINESS TICKLERS 


YOUR local druggists quite often take 

on a new article on the promise of a 
guaranted amount of advertising. Many 
times the manufacturer will start the 
¢ampaign and then cancel it before he 
has used the amount of advertising re- 
quired. When a new campaign like this 
‘comes in find out from the druggist the 
‘amount of advertising promised, keep 
track of it and if the required amount 
is not used notify the druggist and have 
him write a letter demanding that the 
advertising campaign be completed in 
accordance with the contract. This will 
bring in many additional inches of ad- 
vertising—_W. R. M. 

The Dubuque (la.) Times . Journal, 
conducts an industrial page devoted to 
trade and business reviews. As a 
feature the paper runs a small ear in 
an eight column box head giving dates 
of civic club meetings. From time to 
time other events of interest are carried. 
The ear is a good-will builder—L. J. 
Jellison. 


“Which is the most popular broadcast- 
ing station” was the title of a radio con- 
test recently conducted by the Fall River 
(Mass.) Daily Globe. The merchants 
provided the prizes consisting of radio 
sets and parts. The scheme lasted about 
two weeks, during which time the paper 
obtained good radio advertising, the radio 
dealers good publicity and the readers 
of the paper an interesting feature. About 
20 radio stations were listed and con- 
testants were asked to vote for a station 
as being the most popular and at the 
same time giving a forecast of the re- 
sults of the total voting. The first cor- 
rect forecasts received won the prizes.— 
Harold Nuttall. 


Since everyone is thinking and talking 
prosperity these days it would be a 
splendid stunt for the paper to put on a 
Local Prosperity Week during which the 
merchants would offer goods at the low 
prices, prices which can probably never 
be obtained again. Such a week could 
easily be made a tremendously big event 
and, of course, the paper would obtain 
a great amount of additional advertising. 


—Frank H, Williams. 


Sporting goods dealers can be made 
good for advertising copy through the 
use of a middle page spread showing the 
seasons for game in the territory, license 
costs, where obtained, restricted lands, 
such as parks. Then too various gun 
loads for different types of game could 


STEP WORD 


PUZZLES 


By ARTHUR WYNNE 


Father of Modern X-Words invents ‘and 
patents new popular bit. Get it via— 


KING FEATURES 
SYNDICATE, Inc. 


241 W. 58th St. NEW YORK CITY 


PULLERS 


ONE DOLLAR 
WILL BE 
PAID 
FOR EACH 
IDEA 
PUBLISHED 


$$ 


also be worked in. A chart, to be charged 
for, can show where boats may be 
rented, cost of fare to various points by 
rail and week and trips outlined. Ads 
could easily be sold to fill the page on 
hunting paraphenalia—L. T. J 
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Advertising Boosted Laundry Business 


Newspaper advertising has _ greatly 
increased the laundry business, W. A. 
Johnson of Galveston Tex., president of 
the Laundry Owners National Associa- 
tion, told members of the Northwest 
Canadian Laundrymeén’s Association, 
meeting in Regina, Sask., recently. .Mr. 
Johnson said he devoted two per cent of 
each year’s profits to newspaper adver- 
tising. 


“R. H. L.” Raising Radio Fund 


Richard Henry Little, conductor of the 
Line-O-Type of the Chicago Tribune, 
and some of the most famous of the con- 
tributors to the column, have gone into 
the campaign to raise funds to buy radio 
sets for disabled and maimed soldiers. 


ONE DOLLAR 
WILL BE PAID 

FOR EACH 
“HUNCH” 
PUBLISHED 


GOOD page-one holiday feature to 
be used on almost any holiday whose 
origin 1s based on a specific date in history 
is to write a story of the event in modern 
just 


news style as your news service 
would report it to you if it had happened 
today. This could be used with a 


feature head or in a box with or without 
appropriate cut. The following lead 
paragraph is for Thanksgiving issue: 

PrymoutH, Mass., Nov. 27, 1621—(Special 
to the Journal)—Chief Massasoit and 50 Wam- 
pagog braves have accepted the invitation of 
Governor William Bradford of the Plymouth 
colony to join the Pilgrim settlement today in 
opening a three-day thanksgiving festival in 
observance of the first successful harvest since 
the landing of the Mayflower 11 months ago. 

This should be lenethened with plans 
for the celebration etc. The signing of 
the Declaration of Independence would 
make a good “story” for issue of July 4, 
using a Philadelphia, July 4, 1776 date 
line, giving the detailed happenings, the 
Declaration and signers.—Gerald  ‘S. 
Wood. 


According to some of our magazine 
editors every person in the U. S. who 
can beg, borrow or appropriate a type- 
writer indulges in the art of story writ- 
ing. The editors are disgusted with the 


Far Evening and Sunday Newspapers 
International News Service 
World Building, New York 


= SIR PHILIP GIBBS = 


Brilliant Journalist 
and 
Novelist 


has written 
Six Articles 


Present Conditions 


Germany, France, Egypt 


WEEKLY RELEASE 
Ask for Samples 


The McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
373 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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type of fiction they are receiving which 
they claim is fit only to serve as waste 
paper. An interview with some of the 
editors is sure to interest your readers 
even though they may not indulge in the 
writing art and those that do might feel 
the need of a little personal advice— 
C, E. Pellissier. 


Call on some of the florists in your 
town. They’ll give you some interesting 
dope on spring love and how men buy 
flowers for their sweethearts. How 
many are shy about it? How many 
don’t know when and what. flowers to 
send a girl? How many men quit buying 
after they get married, whereas they 
were frequent customers before?) There 
are a lot of questions you can ask the 
florist to make an amusing feature yarn. 
—Haynes Trebor. 


BY UNITED PRESS 


UNITED PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 


World Building New York 


Shomas WZ 


Briggs’ 
ompany . 
Memphis, ~ Tenn. 
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‘Originators of the: 
Permanent 
Weekly Business 
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Dun or Bradstreets 


Graduation days are almost here. 
graduation we see the seniors in 
dignified cap and gowns. Where did th 
originate and what were they first mea 
to represent? What do the different col 
trimmings mean?—C, E. Pellissier. ~ 

A. ‘series of locale Seey— = Fie 
articles should prove an interesting a 
valuable feature. Run one a day, brie 
sketching the operations of a local bu 
ness or industry, naming the officials a 
executives.—W. A., Charlotte, N. C. © 


The New York World now rung 
feature setting forth the day’s news 
brief and the page index, so that 
who runs may read. Its popularity y 
attested to, recently, by a flood of lett 
when the novelty had been temporar 
discontinued—Hyman Gershon, N. Ys 


BEFORE ! GET : 
THROUGH SHAMPOOING } 
| THESE FLOORS I'LL § 
HAVE A PERMANENT 
WAVE IN THE SPINE 


This is just one of the panels’ 
furnished subscribers for adver- 
tismg the new comic. strip, 


Ella Cinders. 


Immediate 
Success 


Ts your territory still open? 
Better wire. 
Metropolitan Newspaper © 


Service 
Maximilian Elser, Jr., Genl. Mer. 
150 Nassau Street, New York City 


The Worlds Greatest 
Newspaper Feature 
Service 


Supplying a complete and | 
exclusive daily illustrated | 
feature service to news- 
papers throughout the | 
United States and in for- | 
eign countries. 


4 page ready-print color comics. 


Write for samples and rates 


NCA SERVICING, 


1200W.3RD.STREET, 
CLEVELAND, OHiO 
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ITS 


FINANCIAL 
CONDITION 


It must be noted that Pennsylvania has increased its 
total bank deposits during the past six months while 
other territories have decreased theirs. 


Pennsylvania has also increased its savings deposits. 
Here is one state where business is thriving. 


Over Ten Per Cent of Government Tax 
Is Paid By 


PENNSYLVANIA PEOPLE 


In the matter of incomes Pennsylvania ranks second 
and pays 10.87 per cent of the total income tax. 


National Advertisers can win this market through daily 
newspapers and close cooperation with the local 
merchant. This list of representative dailies will in- 
troduce merchandise into the homes of the buying 
individuals of Pennsylvania. 


Circula- 2,500 10,000 Circula- 2,500 10,000 
tion lines lines tion lines lines 
peAllentowns: Gallit. chen. 092 0 (M) 29,545 10 10 **Scftanton’ ‘Times, 2.4)... 20000. (E) 43,200 IP} ll 
**Allentown Call ............... (S) 19,382 10 10 **Sharon Herald ..............0. (E) 7,514 0285 0285 
ttBeaver Falls Tribune ...... (E) 6,033 .03 .03 Stroudsburg Record (E) Press...(M) 8,078 045 045 
TiBloomsburg Press ........... (M) 7,400 029 029 **Sunbury Daily Item .......... (E) 4,564 025 021 
**Chester Times ............... (E) 16,576 055 055 **Warren Times-Mirror :..... (E&M) — 8,780 04 04 
TtCoatesville Record ........... (E) 6,650 035 .03 **Washington Observer and _ Re- 
**Connellsville Couricr ......... (E) 6,233 02 02 POLOP Ps fos cate ta siere ler (M&E) 17,181 06 .06 
Baston Express ....<....20¢000 (E) 22,416 07 .07 ttWest Chester Local News ..... (E) 11,252 04 .04 
PAE TG A LsmeBD 2 Vk cast fds dss oe (E) 27,456 .08 08 **Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader . (E) 24,374 08 .06 
Harrisburg Telegraph .......... (E) 40,022 095 095 **Williamsport Sun ............ (E) 20,149 07 07 
| ttHazleton Plain Speaker... .(E) } 19.680 07 06 TtYork Dispatch ............... (E) 19,139 .05 05 
ttHazleton Standard-Sentinel.(M) 3 : : 
ount Carmel Item .......... (E) 4,581 025 021 


meOneGity, Derrick «546025. -26 (M) 6,377 035 035 **A. B.C. Statement, March 31, 1925. 


ee : : i 
CA A he el ea ere 16.109 08 07 ttGovernment Statement, March 31, 1925. 
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How Can They 


CIENTISTS tell us that we uncon- 
Seige stow away in our minds 
many more things than we conscious- 
ly put there. More than two hundred 
thousand people, with whom the read- 
ing of the New York Telegram is a 
fixed, daily habit, instinctively turn to 
its columns to find what and where to 
buy. | 

HOW. CAN THEY HELP [i= wae 


practically.-no duplication in their buying of 
an evening newspaper? 


Therefore, what the national advertiser 
seeks as much as anything else is the constant, 
cumulative effect on a great number of people 
who, even unconsciously, see his advertisement 
day after day. 


The people in two hundred thousand homes, 
into which the Telegram goes every evening, 
represent a population approximately equal to 
that of St. Louis, Pittsburgh or Baltimore. 


Che New Mork Telegram 


Publication Office: 73 Dey Street 


Eastern Representative a Western Representative 


DAN A. CARROLL cae J. E. LUTZ 
110 East 42nd Street Tower Building | 


New York City Chicago, Hl.) 2" 4 
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entry The Journalist, March 24, 1884; 
Editor & Publisher, May 11, 1916—at the 
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TIMES BuiILDING, 


Post Office at New York, N. Y. 
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dhe Newspaper Advocate | 
SwitTe ane New Wore, 


The Editor & Publisher, December 7, 1901; The Editor & Publi 
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Chicago Tribune 
FEATURES 


Blue Ribbon 
FICTION 
First Run Work of First Class 
Authors 
Blue Ribbon Serials for Sunday 
(one release a week) 
Blue Ribbon Serials Week day (six 
days a week) 
Blue Ribbon Short Stories—from 
8,000 words down. 
Well Written Tabloid Short Stories 
of 300-600 words 
BLACK & WHITE 
Strips 
The Gumps by Sidney Smith 
Gasoline Alley by Frank King 
Harold Teen by Carl Ed 


| Little Orphan Annie by Harold Gray 
COMICS IN COLORS 
8 Chicago Tribune Comics offered in 


an 8-page color comic section either 
tabloid or full size. 


THE GUMPS 
By Sidney Smith 
GASOLINE ALLEY 
By Frank King 
HAROLD TEEN 
By Carl Ed 
WINNIE WINKLE 
y Branner 
SMITTY 
By Berndt 
THE PIXEYS 
Two color comic by 
William Donahey 
MOON MULLINS 
By Willard 
LITTLE ORPHAN ANNIE 
Daily Strip and Sunday Page 
By Harold Gray 
GOOP ETIQUETTE 
By Gelett Burgess 
W. E. HILL 
PAGE OF COMICS 
in Gravure or Black and White 
BEHAVE YERSELF! 
By Sals Bostwick 
: CARTOONS 
_ John T. McCutcheon—Carey Orr— 
; Gaar Williams 
H. L. MENCKEN 
Weekly Literary Letter 
Roxy Radio Column 
BURNS MANTLE 
Weekly New York Theatre letter 
WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED 
CHILDREN’S STORY 
Raymond Kelly 
DR. EVANS 
The first and best of newspaper 
Medical Writers 
WEEKLY COMIC STRIPS 
JOLLY JINGLES 
By Hunter 
EMBARRASSING MOMENTS 
By McCullough 
SENTENCE SERMONS 
Roy L. Smith 
Daily and Sunday 
CROSS WORD PUZZLES 
Daily and Sunday 


DAILY TRUE LOVE STORY 


roidery, Club Ethics, Wake, In 

» Outline of Science, 

Character Reading, Weekly Home 

! Page, Women’s page and page of 
Sports. 


PACIFIC & ATLANTIC 
ft - otos 

_ Organized by the Chicago Tribune 
| and the New York Daily News 

25 Park Place, New York 

LEASED WIRE SERVICE 

Foreign—National—Local 
: Telepix 


I 


Gaar Williams 


... consistently good 


GAAk Williams’ genial, sympathetic and 

extraordinarily humorous portrayal of 
human emotions has made this Tribune 
feature eagerly looked forward to by thou- 
sands every morning. 


“Have you seen Gaar Williams’ cartoon this 
morning? It’s a wonder!” Such exclama- 
tions can be heard wherever one Tribune 
reader meets another. For Gaar Williams 
is amazingly regular in producing cartoons 
with a kick---day in and day out---365 days 
a year! Because of this genius for consist- 
ently hitting the bull’s eye he occupies the 
position of honor on the first page of the 
second section of The Chicago Tribune-- 
along with the Gumps, Blue 
Ribbon Fiction and_ the 
movie and _ theatrical re- 
views. 


The Tribune believes Gaar 
Williams to be one of 
the greatest cartoonists in 
America and his services 
are being offered to you 


The James Whitcomb Riley 
of cartoonists, from a sketch 
by Frank King. 


The titles of Gaar Williams’ 
universally appealing cartoons: 


BUY 


Our Secret Ambition 

When Words Fail Yuh 

Wotta Life! Wotta Life! 

A Strain on the Family Tie 
Among the Folks in History 
Things that Never Come True 
How to Keep from Growing Old 
Why I Married Him‘ a 


The CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
Newspapers SYNDICATE 


Tribune Square . . . . Chicago 


afford to pass up. 
LEADERSHIP! 


Write or wire for rates and proofs. 


at a price that you cannot | 


| AMONG THE FOLKS IN HISTORY 
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WHEN A HIGH DIVE 
MEANT SOMETHIN * 
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OF PATENTED UNIVERSAL-UNIT 
MULTI-COLOR PRESSES 
ARE SUPREME 


HOE 24-CYLINDER UNIVERSAL-UNIT MULTI-COLOR AND BLACK PRESS 


The Largest and Most Versatile Printing Press in the World 
This is one of the nine 24-Cylinder Color Presses built for printing the Hearst Publications’ Magazine 
Sections and Color Comics 


COLOR MAGAZINE SECTIONS 


because of their attractiveness and consequent 
unequalled advertising value, are becoming increas- 
ingly popular. Hoe Patented Universal-Unit 
Multi-Color Presses, designed especially to turn 
out either all color work or color and black sections 


in combinations, and embodying many exclusive 
Hoe patented features, are not only the most 
versatile and efficient presses made for this 
class of work, but they do the finest quality of 
printing. 


Among the many newspapers issuing Color Magazine and Comic Sections printed on Hoe Patented 


Universal-Unit Multi-Color Presses are: 


Baltimore American 
Cleveland News-Leader 
Cleveland Plain-Dealer 
Dayton News 

Detroit News 

Detroit Times 

Florida Times-Union 


New York American 
New York Journal 
Chicago American 
Chicago Herald-Examiner 
Atlanta Georgian 

Boston Advertiser 
Boston Post 


Fort Worth Record 
Heraldo de Cuba, Havana 
Kansas City Journal-Post 
Los Angeles Examiner 
Los Angeles Times-Mirror 
Milwaukee Sentinel 


San Francisco Bulletin 

San Francisco Chronicle 
San Francisco Examiner 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
Spokane Spokesman-Review 
Syracuse Telegram 
Washington Times-Journal 


Oakland Tribune 
Philadelphia Inquirer ; 
Philadelphia Public-Ledger 
Rochester Journal-American 
Saint Paul Dispatch 

San Antonio Light 


WHY NOT INVESTIGATE NOW THE GREAT POSSIBILITIES OF THIS RAPIDLY GROWING AND PROFITABLE FIELD? 


R. HOE & CO, Ive. 


504-520 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


7 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


Also at 
Dunellen, N. J., and London, England 


7 Water Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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tising carried than any other paper in the evening field. Only one other New York 


I April and May, THE EvENING Wor Lp registered greater gains in volume of adver- 


paper (a morning newspaper formed by a merger of two properties) surpassed its 
total gains. 
The figures for the evening field are as follows: 


Evening Newspapers 


Gain or Loss for April and May 


THE EVENING WORLD....... 
BECO Chat VemIN Om LADET oh cas 


Third y. 
Fourth . re 
Fifth a ic 


eVisunes ee: (6) exe, (6 \6) 6.0) emem sion « 


Siisunjte, ¢. cs elle! ©. 0 (ce: olteurel le ue 


Lineage Percentage 
Gain Loss Gain Loss 
IGIESG 2M MeN TOA 8a 
96,476 — 12% a 
210718 - 0.8% — 
6,280 = 0.2% — 
it 429,844 3276 


For the first five months of this year, a group of eleven of the leading department 
stores of New York have increased their space in THE EvENING Wor tp 500,000 lines 


over the corresponding months last year. 


This enormous increase reflects the matured judgment of such representative 


merchants as 
B. Altman & Co. 
Bloomingdale Bros. 
Gimbel Brothers 
Oppenheim, Collins & Co. 
Franklin Simon & Co. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 
Bonwit, Teller & Co. 
Lord & Taylor 
Saks-Herald Square 


Stern Brothers 


John Wanamaker 


More than that, the importance accorded THE EvENING Wor tp by these houses 
points the way to thousands of smaller merchants, as well as to the national advertiser 
seeking a Greater New York outlet for his product through these very stores. 
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The best way to get and hold 
sales dominance in Philadelphia 


is to advertise in the newspaper 
nearly everybody reads 


Philadelphia is the third largest market in the United States and is unusually 
attractive to the advertiser who seeks to expand sales. 


It boasts of one newspaper that has practically complete “coverage”; that } 
goes into nearly every home, and that enjoys high reader confidence. 


There are 412,000 homes in Philadelphia’s city limits, and 3,005,090 people 


are embraced in the Philadelphia market area. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the newspaper 
“nearly everybody” reads— 


he Goening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


516,557 = 


Average daily net circulation for the year ending December 
31, 1924. 
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nearly everybody reads 


The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is the largest 
in Philadelphia and is one of the largest in the United States. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 


814 Park-Lexington Bldg., Verree & Conklin, Inc., C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 
(46th Street and Park Avenue) 28 East Jackson Boulevard 117 Lafayette Boulevard 
SAN FRANCISCO KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc. . C. J. Edelmann, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 
681 Market St. 1100 Davidson Bldg. : 


(Copyright 1925—Bulletin Company) 


3052-3053-3054-3055-3056. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Issued every Saturday, forms closing ten P. M. Thursday preceding Publication by 
The Editor & Publisher Co., J. W. Brown, Publisher; Marlen E. Pew Editor; 
Suite 1700 Times Building, 42nd St. at Broadway, New York. Telephone, Bryant 

Charter Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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Newspaper Circulations at New Heights 
by Latest Six-Month Averages 


Morning Papers Show Slight Technical Loss Due to Mergers—Morning and Evening Papers Fewer 
in Number, While Sunday Papers Have Increased — Rates Move Slowly Upward 


NEWSPAPER circulations continue 

their steady growth despite the many 
consolidations and suspensions which have 
occurred during the past six months. 
The changes are reflected strikingly in 
the summary tabulation on page 36 and 
Subsequent pages, which trace the course 
of circulars and advertising rates back 
over the past four years. Morning papers 
number four less than they did six months 
ago, evening papers are fourteen fewer, 
while Sunday papers have been increased 
by six. 

Morning paper circulations show a de- 
_ crease of about 201,000 in the daily aver- 
age total, which may be called technical. 
The Philadelphia North American. sus- 
pended after March 31, 1925, which closed 
the six months’ period for which the cir- 
culation figures on the succeeding pages 
are based, but it has not been included 
in the tabulation with its 125,000 daily 
average circulation. Other suspensions 
and slight recessions in the totals of a 
few metropolitan papers make up the bal- 
ance of the loss and offset the gains that 
have been made throughout the list. 

Evening paper circulations gained about 
262,000 over the previous six-month fig- 
ure, the losses through consolidation be- 
ing slight in volume. 

Sunday papers ran more than 850,000 
ahead of the October 1 circulation aver- 
ages. 

Advertising rates, which are a part of 
the detailed tables which follow, continue 
their slow upward trend, although only 
the evening paper rates ran ahead of the 
circulation gain. Morning papers, in fact, 
showed a slight decrease in the total! rate, 
which, like the loss in circulation, may be 
considered technical. Adjustments of 
Tate are certain to be made shortly in 
fields where the results of consolidations 
are taking definite form. 

The basis of the circulation figures 
given are the Post Office statements tor 
the six months ending March 31, 1925, or 
Publishers’ Statements to the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations for either the same 
period or a three-month period ending on 
March 31. The latter figure, which is in- 
dicated by a lower case “x” in the table, 
1S given where the newspaper’s circula- 
tion was audited for a 12-month period 
ending December 31, 1924. 

Advertising rates are those in effect 
June 1, 1925, applying on contracts for 
5,000 agate lines to general advertisers. 
As two-thirds of the daily and Sunday 
newspapers of the country are now on a 
flat rate basis in the general advertising 
field, and 80 per cent of the remaining 
third quote no lower rate than that on 
5.000 lines, the figure quoted is practically 
the lowest rate at which display space can 
be bought by general advertisers. News- 
Papers which sell general advertising 
Space at a flat rate are indicated in the 
table by an asterisk. 

Other data in the table include the pop- 
ulation of each city, the trading area of 
city in which newspapers are members of 
the A. B. C. and can quote authenticated 

sures for their city and suburban terri- 
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tory, date of establishment of each news- 
paper, and the time of day at which it is 
issued. 

In the table which is boxed on this 
page, appears the fluctuations in circula- 
tion volume and in the prices at which 
this volume is offered to advertisers. The 
figures are given for varying periods back 
to December 31, 1921, the latter data be- 
ing based on October 1, 1921, circulation 
figures. 

The first four columns in the box are 
simple statements of total circulations and 
advertising rates. The fifth column states 
the rate per line per million circulation 
at the various periods. The sixth states 
whether the rate in effect as this table is 
published is a decrease or increase over 
the rates effective at previous calculation 
points. The seventh shows the amount 
of the increase or decrease in money and 
the eighth in percentage. 

Morning newspaper milline rate is 1 
cent lower than it was six months ago 
and coincides exactly with the figure of 
two years ago It has increased only 11 
cents, or 4.24 per cent, since the period 
of slack business in 1921.’ 

Evening newspaper milline rate is at a 
new high point, after a long period in 
which little change was noted. This is 
due, it appears, to a general “stepping- 
up” of rates by small-town papers, many 
of whom have learned in recent years by 
study of their costs that the rates at 
which they had been selling for years did 
not cover production expense. A cursory 
glance, even, through the rate columns, 
will demonstrate that rates are on the 


move to higher levels among the papers 
which have been selling space at 20 and 
25 cents an inch. Comparatively few 
newspapers now quote .014 per agate line, 
the approximate equivalent of 20 cents 
an inch. A number continue to quote 
018 per line, the equivalent of 25 cents 
an inch, but this group now includes a 
number of the old 20-cent-an-inch papers. 
The 30- and 35-cent-an-inch rate is be- 
coming more popular among the small 
city and village dailies. 

Sunday newspaper milline rate is 3 
cents lower than it was a year ago and 
only 6 cents higher than it was four years 
ago, and at $2.26, represents the best 
value in advertising opportunity available 

As the totals indicate, several States 
have fewer newspapers now than at any 
other time during the past ten years, if 
not since the beginning of the century. 

Florida, as might have been expected, 
shows considerable increases, both in 
number of newspapers and in volume of 
circulation. California, as usual, intro- 
duces several newcomers, and a few new 
names are noted in scattered Middle 
Western localities. 

The older States as a rule have main- 
tained the tendency of the business the 
past few years toward communities served 
by fewer and stronger newspapers, and it 
might be said in this connection that total 
newspaper circulations in most fields of 
consolidations have not shown any drop 
following the mergers. 

This evidenced lack of extensive dupli- 
cation is borne out by the fact that the 
totals of morning, evening and Sunday 


BASIC FACTS FOR THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 
OF NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING SPACE 


Morning Papers 


Total Net Total Rate Per 
Paid Agate Million f 

Number Circula- Line Cireula- Difference in Rate per Million 

Period of Papers tions Rate tion Circulation as of June 1, 1925 

Gil Dime 225 O12 164 0G SOome. SENN ee ee es, 

12/31/24 429 12,365,215 33.581 274 Decrease $0.01 0.36% 

12/31/23 426 11,475,071 30.651 2.69 Increase 0.01 0.37% 

6/15/23 434 11,005,400 29.916 PATA a RR a lin tae ae 

12/31/22 426 10,809,619 27.529 2.02 Increase 0.18 7.14% 

12/31/21 427 10,144,260 25.952 2.59 Increase 0.11 4.24% 

Evening Papers 

6/1 /25 1,571 20,896,604 71.901 SELES SPIES Wat Sh). cia Sy a 5 

12/31/24 1,585 20,634,222 68.496 Jue, Increase 0.12 3.61% 

12/31/23 1,610 19,978,632 66.667 3.33 Increase Ose s 30 Ye 

6/15/23 1,598 19,442,812 64.517 3.32 Increase 0.12 3.61% 

12/31/22 1,607 18,898,322 63.116 3.34 Increase 0.10 2.99% 

12/31/21 1,601 18,279,480 60.009 Jj20e se lnerease 80.15, 4.56% 

Sunday Papers 

6/1 /25 545 23,078,648  $52.175 ZL! Me De Srcscts, &s 

12/31/24 539 22,219,646 51.098 2.29 Decrease 0.03 1.31% 
12/31/23 547 21,463,289 48.672 2.27 Decrease 0.01 0.44% © 

6/15/23 548 20,937,426 47.115 2.25 Increase 0.01 0.44% 

12/31/22 546 19,676,725 45.829 2.33 Increase 0.07 3.04% 

12/31/21 545 19,041,413 44,252 232 Increase 0.06 © 2.58% 


circulation show a steady growth from 
year to year, with only occasional checks 


pending adjustment of a metropolitan 
situation. Many publishers are now pro- 
ducing morning, evening and Sunday 


newspapers under one roof with resulting 
economies that have enabled more in- 
tensive cultivation of circulation pros- 
pects and better newspapers with which 
to attract them. As a rule the advertis- 
ing rate for the joint operation is lower 
than the old combined rates of the indi- 
vidual publications. 

_ Four hundred twenty-five U. S. morn- 
ing newspapers listed this year have 12,- 
164,806 daily circulation, sold at a com- 
bined advertising rate of $32.95 per agate 
line. The previous listing, in the 1925 
Epiror  & PusiisHER INTERNATIONAL 
YEAR Boox, showed 429 morning news- 
papers, with 12,365,215 daily average paid 
circulation, sold at the rate of $33.58 per 
agate line. The respective milline rates 
are $2.70 and $2.71, a decrease of 1 cent, 
or 36/100 of 1 per cent during the past 
six months. 

Fifteen hundred seventy-one evening 
papers in the current table show 20,896,- 
604 daily circulation, sold at a combined 
advertising rate of $71.90 per agate line. 
Six months ago 1,585 evening papers sold 
20,634,222 daily circulation at $68.50 per 
agate line. The respective milline rates 
are $3.44 and $3.32, an increase of 12 
cents, or 3.61 per cent, 

Nineteen hundred ninety-six news- 
Papers, morning and evening, circulated 
33,061,410 copies daily, and sold space at 
a total advertising rate of $104.85. Six 
months ago, 2,014 morning and evening 
newspapers circulated 32,999,437 copies, 
and sold space at $102.07 per agate line. 
The respective milline rates are $3.17 and 
$3.09, an increase of 8 cents, or 2.5 per 
cent. The latter advance, which is un- 
usually high, is due, not to precipitate in- 
creases of rate by individual newspapers, 
but ‘to the gradually “stepping-up” proc- 
ess by small city newspapers mentioned 
previously, and also to the impossihility 
of stating adjusted circulations follow:ne 
mergers during the early months of [92> 

Sunday newspapers, now nurnderre 
545, are circulating 23,078,648 COPIES Sere 
issue and selling space at a joint adver- 
tising rate of $52.17. The last pre- 
vious tabulation showed 539 Sunday pa- 
pers, with 22,219,646 circulation, selling 
space at $51.10. The milline rates for the 
respective periods are $2.26 and $2.29, a 
decrease in the last six months of 3 cents, 
or 1.31 per cent. 

Surveyed as a whole, the field presents 
no indication of a change from the cur- 
rent of the post-war years. The develop- 
ments that have been pointed out in all 
12 of these tabulations published since the 
Spring of 1919 continue—elimination of 
inefhiciently-managed newspapers by sus- 
pension or consolidation with their 
stronger contemporaries, cultivation of 
circulation generally along lines of sound 
permanent building, and a gradual in- 
crease of advertising rates to cover the 
value of the added circulation. 
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NEWSPAPERS NEGLECTING BUSINESS NEWS 


Competently Written Stories Answering Questions of Moment and Charting Trends in the Trades 
Eagerly Sought for By Business Men But Seldom Found, Writer Declares—Says Stock and 
Bond Lists Don’t Make a Business Page 


BUSINESS news. What is it? How, 
do you get it? And after you get it 
what good is it? 

To answer the last question first; it 
makes business men read your paper and 
root for it; it proves to advertisers that 
you wield influence in your community. 
It’s one of the best business builders at 
the command of the average newspaper, 
and one of the most neglected. 

That “most neglected” is a statement 
of opinion. Lots of editors may deny it. 
But the opinion is based upon long and 
intimate observation of the business man 
and his reaction to what he gets in his 
daily paper in the way of business news— 
and alleged business news. 

There are a few outstanding excep- 
tions, of course, but it seems to me that 
newspapers as a class have slipped into 
three major errors of policy and practice 
in their attitude toward news of business. 

1. They don’t run enough of it. 

2. They edit it too much like regular 
news. 

3. They don’t go after it enough like 
regular news. 

All this, however, does not apply to 
financial news. On the whole financial 
news is adequately handled. If anything, 
perhaps, it is overplayed. 

But if you except the statistics of the 
stock and bond markets, the grain and 
produce markets, and similar routine 
tabulated matter, what have you left in 
the way of business news in the average 
newspaper? Virtually nothing. 

At the recent editorial convention it 
was claimed that a certain big metropoli- 
tan daily carried a surprisingly large pro- 
portion of business news. I have forgot- 
ten the exact percentage claimed, but at 
any rate it was supposed to be one of the 
“mostest” things the paper published. Yet 
an analysis of this same paper, for a nor- 
mal issue, showed less than one page in 
the aggregate of business news, aside 
from market quotations, etc. 

Most of this was devoted to a story on 
a foreign bond issue, that looked suspi- 
ciously as though it had been pasted up 
from the literature of a number of bond 
houses, topped off with a round-up lead, 
but not marked ‘“advt.” 

There was only one other story, five 
sticks on a Senatorial demand for a probe 
of increasing gasoline prices, and an ad- 
mission from the Department of Justice 
that it didn’t know what the advance was 
all about. 

The story was not from _ business 
sources, and it took a stretch of the im- 
agination to call it business news instead 
of political news. As political news it 
was all right. As business news it. was 
all wrong. It contained this comment: 
“The President’s oil commission is re- 
ceiving replies from leaders in the in- 
dustry on a questionnaire asking about 


its future. (Most of the oil men, it is 
said, are advancing their opinions 
frankly.” But never a word or an indica- 


tion of what those opinions were. 

The oil men would have been glad to 
speak as freely to a responsible press. 
They could have done so quite indepen- 
dently of their reports to the President. 
But apparently the press didn’t ask them. 
Evidently it prefers to wait until the 
truth has been politically interpreted be- 
fore giving it to the business man. 

The thing that should have followed 
this story, to make it of interest to busi- 
ness men other than those dealing in oil, 
was an analysis based upon dependable 
authority of the costs of gasoline and oil 
production, together with timely comment 
on the factors moulding these costs. I 
know many newspaper men who would 


classify such reading as dry rot. But it 
isn’t dry rot to the business man. 

But there are more clothiers in the 
average community than oil men. One of 


the livest topics in the clothing trade to- 
day is how far increasing prices are going 


By PHILIP FRANCIS NOWLAN 


to affect sales volume. Clothiers have 
been doing a lot of thinking and talking 
about it. Many are really worried about 
it. Is there any way they can reduce 
their costs of doing business to balance 
the advance? Are there any economies 
that might be effected through the co- 
operation of retailer and manufacturer? 
Is the manufacturer actually justified in 
his advances, or is he consciously or un- 
consciously speculating on a hypothetical 
market? What are the detailed costs of 
clothing manufacture in a typical factory ? 
What are the detailed costs of operation 
in a typical retail store? How ,many 
daily papers will run anything on this? 
Yet every man wears clothing. Every 
business man has costs of operation, and 


would be interested in comparing his own 
costs and problems with those of this 
great industry. 

Every retailer has relations with whole- 
salers and manufacturers, and friction in 
those relations, too. How do those of the 
clothing industry compare with his own? 
Is anybody trying to solve them? How? 
Jones would like to know. It might give 
him an idea he could spring on the toilet- 
goods manufacturer from whom he buys. 

It is things like these that business men 
are constantly discussing among them- 
selves, swapping experiences, more often 
in specific, concrete terms than in gener- 
alities. 

What better service can the newspaper 
perform for the business community than 


CREDIT MEN FIND BUSINESS GOOD 


NE of the encouraging business signs of the week was the 


trade report issued by the 


National Association of Credit 


Men, meeting at Washington, who found collections and sales in 


a large number of trade groups greatly improved. 


Following is 


the significant summary, representing the experience of a total 
of 292 important business concerns: 
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to constitute itself to some extent at least 
a clearing house for “new information” 
about business ? 

Recently the annual convention .of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association 
was held in New York. Most of the 
2,000 stores represented to do over $1,- 
000,000 a year. Some of them have vol- 
umes that would make that of the average 
manufacturer feel very sick. They also 
have problems far more complex. Their 
directors have a thousand points to watch 
to the “industrial baron’s” dozen. They 
must develop systems for handling every- 
thing from pins to pianos, and not lose 
on one thing everything they make on 
another. Naturally, they are among the 
keenest business brains in the country. 

The sessions of their convention were 
packed with news of inestimable value to 
all retailers, wholesalers and manufac- 
turers. Naturally a daily paper could not 
cover it all. Space would not permit. But 
the amazing thing was that not even 2 
tenth of one per cent of it ever found its 
way into the daily papers. 

And while one paper that is extremely 
proud of its business news gave the na- 
tional association of department store ex- 
ecutives two sticks, it devoted two col- 
umns to a convention of a subdivision of 
a State branch of the National Bankers’ 
Association ! 

One of the speakers gave a keen analy- 
sis of the economic forces that are bring- 
ing about department store amalgama- 
tions, in the course of which he drew a 
brief fanciful picture of an “immense 
building of imposing architecture, housing 
the headquarters of a chain of 100 de- 
partment stores doing a business of $500,- 
000,000 a year.” 

This one little flight of fancy was by 
all odds the least important and least in- 
formative part of a very informative and 
important address. _But it sounded spec- 
tacular, so a good many editors gave it 
a paragraph or two. Actually it wasn’t 
even spectacular to a department store 
man, in view of the fact that the Marshall 
Field & 'Co. store alone does a business of 
more than $75,000,000 annually. 

In his capacity as an ordinary reader 
the business man may appreciate the spec- 
tacular just as much as the bricklayer and 
the flapper; but when he’s reading busi- 
ness news as a business man the spectacu- 
lar is an awful flop with him. He finds 
little in the unusual that is of benefit to 
him in his business. Most businesses are 
usual, not unusual. 

But he does appreciate news of events 
that are significant of business trends, and 
all the new information he can get about 
business. 

Attend a business men’s convention. 
Cut under the upper layer of flag-waving 
and the ‘“that-reminds-me-of-the-two- 
Irishmen” stuff, if you want to get an idea 
of what business news is—or should be. 

Here is some of the news that over a 
thousand members of the Pennsylvania 
and Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Asso- 
ciation went to the recent convention of 
that body to find out: 

What has been the general experience 
with the $2.50 down and $2.50 a week 
plan of selling suction sweepers? 

Experience in using banks to finance 
cash sales? 

Reasons, if any, for incorporating small 
businesses and experience ? 

Should the hardware retailer give spe- 
cial prices to painters? 
Are market-price services furnished 
free by manufacturers preferable to those 
the retailer buys? , 

Experience in collection of interest on — 
past due accounts ? . 

The answers to these questions, re- 
vealed when the delegates got their head 
together, were the newsiest part of the 
convention, from the business man’s view: 
point, but no daily paper printed then 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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DELIVERING MAIL COPIES INDEPENDENT 


OF POSTAL SERVICE CUT COSTS 


E. C. White of Houston Chronicle Tells of Method Used on 
That Daily—Bundles Sent to Local Dealers by Express 


How to serve mail subscribers inde- 

pendent of postal service through 
local dealers was described by E. C. 
White, circulation director of the Hous- 
ton (Tex.) Chronicle in an address be- 
fore the International Circulation Man- 
agers’ Association meeting in Colorado 
Springs last week. 


Mr. White described the method 
worked out on the Chronicle as follows: 


“How it can be done :— 


“First—arrange with a drug store or 
book store in each town to receive the 
papers for mail subscribers and notify 
each mail subscriber to call at the store 
for his or her paper. Some druggists 
will handle such papers without charge 
just for the advantage of drawing into 
the store each day, those parties to whom 
the papers are being sent. Others will 
not handle the papers unless paid for 
doing so. 

“Second—have your local agent or 
carrier deliver the papers for the mail 
subscribers together with his regular de- 
liveries. This can in many cases be 
accomplished by the local agent without 
any additional expense to him as_ his 
carriers cover the town anyway and it 
causes little trouble and no extra ex- 
pense to sandwich in 50, 75 or 100 ad- 
ditional deliveries. However, the agents 
invariably want to be paid for this ser- 
vice and on the Chronicle, we have paid 
as high as 20c per subscriber, per 
month, but the usual price allowed 
agents for making the deliveries is 15c 
per month per subscriber. 


“Of course, no matter what arrange- 


ment is made for delivery after the 


papers reach their destination, the ship- 
ment must be made via express by the 
publisher, otherwise there would be no 
saving. With the interstate express rate 
Yc per pound and the mail rate in 
the first and second zones 1¥4c and 2c 
per pound and in the third 1%c and 3c 
per pound and in the fourth, fifth and 
sixth 1%c and 6c per pound, the saving 
in cost of shipment is obvious. How 
great the saving is, depends on the size 
of the papers shipped. You do not have 
to pay the agent any more for delivering 
a heavy paper than a light one, but 
you do have to pay more to either the 
express company or the Post Office De- 
partment for carrying it. 

“Last year, the Chronicle averaged 
30 pages per day for the entire year ; 
that amounted to 180 pounds of paper. 
The average or key rate for second 
class postage on the Chronicle is $.0228 
per pound. Therefore, if sent by mail 
the cost in one year would be $4.10. If 
sent by express at %4c per pound the 
cost would be 90c; a difference of 
$3.20, from which you must deduct the 
amount you pay the agent for delivery 
—at 
amount is $1.80 which leaves a net sav- 
ing of $1.40 per subscriber. 

“During the past six months, we have 
arranged for the agents to deliver the 
mail subscribers’ papers in 40 odd towns, 
a total of 2,500 copies daily and Sunday. 
We are still changing towns over as fast 
as the work can be handled. As a con- 
sequence, our express bills have been 
considerably increased and our second 
class postage bill has been considerably 
decreased in spite of the increased rates 
on April 15th. 

“There are disadvantages to this 
method of delivering mail subscriptions. 

N some cases the subscriber does not 
Teceive his paper as soon by carrier as 
he would if it went to his box at the 
postofhce. There are cases where the 
Carrier service is more irregular than 
the mail service. Where papers are 
‘made up by the publisher in club pack- 
“ages and sent in direct sack to a town, 
a subscriber. seldom misses a copy. You 


t 


all know the things that can happen to 


’ 
«a 


cause a ‘miss’ when papers are delivered 


[. 


_ 


1Se per subscriber per month, the - 


by carrier boys. We receive some com- 
plaints from parties who — subscribe 
through the local agent and pay the 
agents rate because the mail subscriber 
gets the same service and paid a lower 
rate. Then there are those who state 
that ‘I ordered the paper to be sent by 
mail and I want it that way—if you 
cannot send it by mail, stop it and re- 
fund my money. These are few in 
number and are generally appeased when 
their name is reinstated on the mailing 
list. The fact that no dealer can handle 
ALL of the mail subscribers’ papers in 
any town causes considerable trouble and 
confusion in the list room as it becomes 
necessary to have several divisions of 
the mailing list for one town. If you 
furnish daily and Sunday and daily ex- 
cept Sunday, that makes two divisions 
on the postoffice list—then you will have 
to make two more similar divisions for 
agents’ list. 

“At the start of this plan, we had a 
vision that we could get all or a ma- 
jority of the state newspapers to unite 
on one delivery station, agent or system in 
each town, but we were soon disillusioned 
of that, so we went it alone and every- 
thing considered, are making very good 
progress. Incidentally, the Houston 
Post Office showed a loss in volume of 
business during May 1925 as compared 
with May 1924, according to an inter- 
view with the assistant Postmaster of 
Houston, published in the newspapers. 

“Of course, this loss in volume was 
not caused so much by the loss in the 
second class rate as paid by the news- 
papers as by the loss in other classifica- 


SONGS OF THE CRAFT 
(Written Exclusively for Epitor & Pusiisuer) 
By Henry Edward Warner 
Reprinted by Request 
TO ALL YOU CUBS 


To all you cubs who sit and ponder, 
Who watch the City Desk and wonder, 
Who spot your stars and count the hours 
When you shall earn your praise in flowers 
A word with you; From one who 
Your spirit’s agonies, its throes 
ait Its biting anguishes, its fear é 
A word, a passing word of cheer. 


To all you cubs who stand the gaff 

And sigh where you had thought to laugh! 
To all you cubs who see your stuff 
Manhandled, butchered, treated rough; 
Who see inferior minds engaged 

In slaughtering, while you stand enraged 
And helpless, you must quaff the cup— 
But here’s a thought to buck you up: 


That man who chews your choicest phrase 
And murders it, he had his days 

Of agony, tasted defeat 

And grovelled at Gamaliel’s feet! 

Ay, Buddy, once he felt as you, 

As in the dumps and quite as blue; 

He in his time stood by and groaned, 
And your same minor thoughts intoned. 


a So let that be your spirit’s balm! 
Stiffen your lip, Son, and be calm! 
Rave not, that some inferior wight 
Works havoe with the junk you write! 
Some day, when you have run the gamut, 
You may read copy, too; then, dammit, 
You'll get your full revenge, I’ll bet it, 
As all these copy readers get it! 


To all you cubs, these words, and may 
You write and live to see the day 

When you may edit junk, and mumble 
Revenge upon all Cubs that grumble. 


tions on account of the excessive cost, 
for instance, many persons who have 
made a practice of sending copies of 
Houston newspapers to friends and rela- 
tives in other parts of the country have 
in many cases ‘cut it out.’ The postage 
on a copy of the Sunday Chronicle, 
mailed by other than the publisher and 
sent to any point as far away as the 
seventh zone, costs about 22c. This is 
of course prohibitive, and results in the 
papers not being sent at all.” 


CADY JOINS CLEVELAND PRESS 


Wichita Beacon Man Named National 
Advertising Manager 


William S. Cady, for the past two 
years advertising manager of the Wichita 
(Kan.) Beacon, has been appointed 

national advertis- 


ing manager of 
the Cleveland 
ress: 


Mr. Cady, who 
is a graduate of 
the University of 
Kansas, Lawr- 
ence, Kany, has 
had long service 
on the business 
side of news- 
papers. 

He has been 
advertising man- 
ager of three 
Kansas papers in 
addition to his 
work on the Wichita Beacon. They are 
the Dodge City Globe, Lawrence Journal- 
World, and Hutchinson News. 

He left the latter newspaper to become 
national advertising manager of the 
Oklahoma City (Okla.) Oklahoman and 
Times where he remained two years 
leaving that newspaper to join the 
Beacon. 


W. S. Capy 


ae 


knows 
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CO-OPERATIVE DRIVE 
SUCCESS IN DALLAS 


Real Estate Men Find Pulling Power 
of Newspaper Greatest When 
Appeals Are Pooled in 
ae Full-Page Space 


By Austin E. Burces 

Co-operative advertising has dem- 
onstrated its superiority over competitive 
advertising in a campaign now running in 
Dallas, Tex. 

New East Dallas, an extension of the 
first high-class restricted residence sec- 
tion of the city, has been overlooked by 
reason of the prestige a competing sec- 
tion had attained. New East Dalias had 
been divided up into twelve competing ad- 
ditions, each of whose promoters was 
concerned only with advertising his par- 
ticular holdings. 

Clayton D. Browne, owner of one of 
the additions, conceived the idea that 
more effect could be had if the several 
promoters would unite their resources 
in the effort to sell New East Dallas as 
a section. 

The owners and promoters are now 
running a co-operative advertising cam- 
paign. A local artist, Guy Cahoon, is 
making the drawings and Clayton Browne 
is writing the copy. The campaign is 
planned to run ten weeks and will use 
12 full pages in local dailies. In the art- 
ist’s drawings the whole of New East 
Dallas is made to overlook its chief at- 
traction, White Rock Lake, bordered with 
hills and trees, and thus a powerful appeal 
is made. 

Initial results presage great success. 
On the first Sunday the co-operative copy 
appeared lots to the value of $40,000 were 
sold. Sales the first three weeks of the 
campaign mounted to $125,000. 

Enumerating other results of the cam- 
paign, Mr. Browne said that the pull of 
co-operative advertising of New East 
Dallas has resulted in getting gas service 
more quickly and on better terms than 
would have been possible 30 days prior 
to the campaign. 

The telephone company is extending 
out to the section 1,200 pair cable which 
was. not forthcoming before. The City 
of Dallas is doing an unexpected -amount 
of paving. 

“Long ago,” related Mr. Browne, 
“when I failed to sell a lot to some 
Prospective purchaser I noticed that he 
would later buy in our competing section 
instead of elsewhere in East New Dallas. 
A fraternal spirit has grown up now 
among the several realtors, due to our 
common efforts, and when-one of us can- 
not sell to a customer he tries to land 
him somewhere else on East Dallas,” 


NEW COLORADO DAILY 


Canon City Group Incorporated for 
$25,000—Plant Already Purchased 


Capitalized at $25,000, the Fremont 
Country American Publishing Company 
will start publication immediately of a 
daily newspaper in Canon City, Col. 

Incorporators of the new company are 
T. Lee Witcher, mayor of Canon City, 
L. M. Litz, Fred C. Arnold, George W. 
Batchelor and J. M. Anderson oll of 
Canon City. A full newspaper plant 
has already been purchased in the East 
and a building has also been bought. 

Canon City at present has one daily, 
the Canon City Record. 


Mill Men Urge Reforestation 


Reforestation of waste lands in the 
eastern section of the country, partic- 
ularly those in New York and Penn- 
sylvania, was urged at the annual 
convention of the American Pulp and 
Paper Mill Superintendents’ Association 
held last week in Niagara Falls. Hugh 
P. Baker, executive secretary, American 
Pulp and Paper Association, declared 
that only reforestation and by giving 
adequate fire protection to existing 
forests, can the nation assure a domestic 
supply of pulp wood to meet the future 
newsprint needs of its publishers. 
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NORTH O. MESSENGER 
DIES IN WASHINGTON 


Noted Washington Star Political 

Writer Held Confidence of High- 
Officials — Served 35 
Years on Star Staff 


est 


The sudden death Monday of North 
Overton (“Jack”) Messenger, veteran 
news and nolitical writer of the Wash- 
ington Star, came 
as a great shock 
to his many 
friends in Wash- 
ington newspaper 
circles and official 
life. 

For 35 years a 
member of the 
Star news. staff, 
Mr. Messenger 
left a deep im- 
print upon the 
eventful history 
of the national 
capital. He was 

N. O. MESSENGER a modest and 

kindly gentleman, 
and possessed many other qualities which 
endeared him to newspaper and public 
men alike. 

Mr. Messenger had not been in good 
health for two years. He spent part of 
the winter in Florida in search of health, 
and returned apparently much improved. 
He was stricken with apoplexy in his 
apartment in Georgetown Friday after- 
noon, and soon lapsed into unconscious- 
ness. The end came at 4:15 A. M. Mon- 
day morning. 

The funeral was held Wednesday 
afternoon at 3 o'clock. Services were 
held in historic St. John’s Church, Six- 
teenth and H streets, N. W. Selections 
were rendered by the Gridiron Club 
Quartet. Burial was in Glenwood 
Cemetery. 

Mr. Messenger was born in Tuscumbia, 
Ala., May 12, 1865. His father was 
North Allan Messenger, a newspaper 
editor. His mother was Lillian Teresa 
Rozell before her marriage. She was 
also engaged in newspaper work. She 
was the first woman to be elected a 
member of the Arkansas State Press 
Association. She also published many 
books. 


Coming from such stock it was only 
natural that Mr. Messenger early dis- 
played exceptional talent as a newspaper 
man. Brought to Washington when a 
boy, he was educated in its public schools. 
Joining the staff of the Star in 1890, he 
soon acquired prominence as a specialist 
on political subjects. As such a specialist 
he gained a national reputation. There 
was not a national convention he missed 
during his varied newspaper career. He 
also represented a number of newspapers 
as their Washington correspondent since 
1885, including the Wall Street Journal 
for many years. 

He was one of the leading members 
of the National Press Club and the 
Gridiron Club. He was president of the 
latter in 1921. 

He married Miss Eudora Alden Golds- 
borough, of Easton, Md., June 22, 1892. 
Mrs. Messenger died in 1917. 

Bow highly he was held by his asso- 
ciates on the Star was reflected by the 
tributes appearing in the news and edi- 
torial columns of that newspaper on the 
day of his death. 

The Star ran the following editorial 
tribute : 

“North Overton Messenger, for more 
than a third of a century a valuable. 
faithful member of the editorial staff 
of the Evening Star, has died with 
suddenness that shocks his great mul- 
titude of friends and his associates. He 
was an exceptionally competent observer 
of political conditions, and his writings 
on economic subjects, his reports of great 
meetings and conventions and his con- 
gressional commentaries established him 
in the esteem of public men as well as 
the readers of his reports and observa- 
tions. For many years Mr. Messenger 
enjoyed the confidence of the political 
leaders of this country, a confidence 
which he cherished and always respected. 


Editor 
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SPANISH STYLE FOLLOWED IN NEW FORT 


LAUDERDALE 


(FLA.) NEWS PLANT 


HE FORT LAUDERDALE (#ia.) 

DAILY NEWS is now printing from 

its new plant, a fireproof tile and concrete 

eee 55 by 100 feet, built in Spanish 
style. 

The Daily News is a merger of the 
Fort Lauderdale Sentinel and Herald, 
effected last February by W. J. Galvin 
and L. S. Galvin of Lima, O. The build- 
ing is taken under a 25-year lease and 


represents an investment of $100,000. 

The Galvins junked the old equipment, 
put in a 16 page stereotype Goss; eight 
linotypes and a complete new job plant 
which occupies the center of the lower 
floor. The editorial rooms and com- 
posing and mat making departments are 
on the second floor. The lower right 
room is the private office of W. J. Galvin, 
resident publisher. 


Gifted with an exceptional sense of news 
perception, and with a style of expres- 
sion that was particularly vivid, he was 
an authority in his field of particular 
journalistic endeavor. The Star was 
proud of his service for it, and now that 
he has passed, untimely, it expresses a 
sorrow that cannot be measured, and 
that will be shared by this community 
and by those in public life who knew and 
respected him.” 

The following tribute was paid by 
President Coolidge to Mr. Messenger in 
a letter written to Miss Annie Teel, his 
nearest relative: 

“IT wish you to know of the sorrow 
with which I have learned of the death 
today of North O. Messenger. The an- 
nouncement of his demise will be occasion 
of widespread sorrow, for his circle of 
friends was as wide as the nation. His 
newspaper experience in Washington and 
as a national writer on public affairs had 
covered the past generation and won him 
not only a remarkable and devoted army 
of friends, but the recognition due to one 
of fine parts, large abilities and the 
sincerest motives.” j 

The pallbearers, representing Mr. 
Messenger’s associates, both of the Eve- 
ning Star and the Gridiron Club, were J. 
Fred Essary, C. K. Berryman, Philander 
C. Johnson, L. White Busbey, Richard 
V. Oulahan, John P. Miller, G. Gould 
Lincoln and G, A. Lyon. 

The Gridiron Club Quartet—J. F. M. 
Bowie, Fred East, Tudor Morsell and 
M. Harry Stevens—rendered vocal selec- 
tions at the church and at Glenwood 
Cemetery. 


PRESS AGENTS WON’T REFORM 


Their Slogan “It’s a Great Life If You 
Don’t Weaken” Says Paint Journal 


The American Paint Journal, St. Louis, 
makes the following comment on press 
agents in its June 15 issue, under the 
heading, “For Violating the Good Faith 
of Editors and Readers” 

“This question is asked on the editorial 
page of the current issue of the Eprror & 
PUBLISHER: 

“‘Tyoes the New York law providing 
penalties for those who give false infor- 
mation to newspapers apply to the press 
agent who confesses that he has faked the 
press?’ 

“Well, oughtn’t it?—unless, perhaps, it 
was his first offense, and he voluntarily 
confessed and made such reparation as he 
could? 

“But there is a better punishment for 
every such bearer of false witness, and 
that is to permit the creature to fry in 


his own fat after realizing that he is in 
the pan of a goodly and growing com- 
pany of men who have learned his meth- 
ods and character. 

“And that punishment is inevitaple for 
every such faker, professional and ama- 
teur alike, if he persists in his course. 
Only genuine contrition, voluntary con- 
fession, and complete reform can save 
lim. 

“But any genuine, viz., any really rhi- 
noceros-hided publicity faker would scorn 
the thought of such contrition, confession, 
and reform; for that would viclate the 
basic canon of his code: ‘It’s a great 
life, if you don’t weaken.’ ” 


DENVER’S CRIME NEWS 
EXPERIMENT SUCCESS 


Rocky Mountain News and Times to 

Continue Segregation of Crime 
Page 9 After a 
Month’s Trial 


_ Segregation of crime news on an inside 
page, was begun by the Denver Rocky 
Mountain News and Times as an experi- 
mental move, a month ago. Today the 
editors announce its overwhelming suc- 
cess with increased subscriptions and 
vastly stimulated reader-interest. Among 
the “page one” events “buried” on the 
page 9 crime section, since the inaugura- 
tion of the policy, were a brutal slugging, 
a love-interest suicide and a $15,000 pay- 
roll robbery of one of the city’s big busi- 
ness institutions. 

The new policy permits the running of 
only such crime news on the front page 
as proceedings against public officials, 
which particularly concern public welfare, 
and crimes that are important, not be- 
cause of the crime, but because of the 
prominence of the persons affected. 

“Tt will be the aim of each of these two 
newspapers during this experiment to pre- 
sent each day a first page that will appeal 
to readers more compellingly than a page 
containing crime news. National, inter- 
national and local news of public import, 
and news of achievement and progress in 
business, science, politics, industry, and 
all other branches of human endeavor, 
will be treated in the most attractive man- 
ner. Nor will the first page be dull. The 
romance and lighter side of the day’s 
events will have their place of promin- 
ence to entertain the reader,” a recent edi- 
torial of the News declared. 

Literally, scores of letters, on the sub- 
ject of the improved front page, attest the 
success of the new make-up. 


on 


THOMAS BUYS STOCK 
OF N. Y. TELEGRAPH — 


Acquires Holdings of W. E. Lewis 
Estate—Porter Publishing Company 
Incorporated with H. M. 
Work President 


Edward R. Thomas has acquired the — 
stock in the New York Morning Tele- 
graph which was owned by the estate of 
W. E. Lewis, for- 
mer publisher of — 
the newspaper. — 
Mr. Thomas has 
been directing af- 
fairs of the Morn- — 
ing Telegraph 
since the death of | 
Mr. Lewis. 

Formal notice — 
of the stock trans-— 
fer was printed in 
the Morning © 
Telegraph June | 
14, as follows: 

“The Morning 
Telegraph stock 
owned by the es- — 
tate of W., E. Lewis, former pubaae 
lisher of this newspaper, has been 
purchased by the present incumbent, who — 
now has legal title to all the outstanding , 
stock of the Morning Telegraph. 

“The present publisher now has thel 
entire management and will be in sole 
control of the policies of the paper.” 

Mr. Thomas recently incorporated the 
Porter Publishing Company to succeed 
the Lewis Publishing Company. The 
officers of the new company are H. M. 
Work, president; A. Bornefeld, secretary- 
treasurer; Edward R. Thomas, publisher; 
Robert J. Dean, assistant publisher; 
Hugh Kent, managing editor and Charles 
G. Snyder, advertising manager. 

Louis F. Gautier, formerly of the New 
York World is circulation director. 
In the composing room, $70,000 worth — 
of new machinery is being installed, it 
was stated. 

Several weeks ago, the Telegraph re- 
entered the New York Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, } 


E. R. THomas 


A.N.P.A.’S FALL MEETING 


Allen Potts, Richmond News-Leader, 
Heads Golf Committee ‘ 

With White Sulphur Springs tenta- 
tively chosen as the city to hold the first — 


Southern fall convention of the Amer-— 
ison Newspaper Publishers Association, 


Nov. 12-14, Sion preparations are 
under way at A.N.P.A. New York™ 
headquarters. : 


“Get-together” golf will be a feature 
of the November meet, arranged along 
the lines instituted in New York last 
April. It is planned to have business 
meetings during the morning, with a 
golf tournament and _ other recreation 
during the afternoon. 

Allen Potts, general manager of the — 
Richmond (Va.) News-Leader, has been 
appointed chairman of the golf commit- 
tee. Other committee members are S. 
L. Slover, publisher, Norfolk (Va.) 
Ledger-Dispatch; and. J. P. Fishburn, 
editor, Roanoke (Va.) World-News. 


Glen Cove Editor Acquitted 


font E. Sullivan, editor of the Glen 

> (L. I.) City Record, was acquitted — 

a : "eharae of criminal libel in a Mineola — 
court, June 10. The charge was brought — 
by Francis A. Ludlum, former president 
of the Glen Cove board of. education, — 


of articles “questioned his fitness for office, 
and with having approached a juror dur- 
ing a recent trial. 


Moran to Philadelphia 


James A. Moran, formerly with the 
Washington and New York staffs of 
the United Press and who recently 
joined the Associated Press in N 

York, has been transferred to. the A. I 
bureau in Philadelphia. 
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BEING AS “KIM,” FRIEND TO ALL THE WORLD 


That is the Ambition of Mrs. Elizabeth Gilmer, “Dorothy Dix,’’ Who Talks On “What Does the Public 
Want?” Crime News, and Women of the Press 


RS. ELIZABETH MERIWETHER 

GILMER, a Southern lady of 

snow-white hair, sits in the sunlit parlor 
of her New Orleans home. 

To her come daily, bits of the world, 
from large cities and obscure hamlets, 
wherever English language newspapers 
are published. She receives, perhaps, 
more letters than any other woman in 
America—more letters, even than news- 
paper editors, who have ever so many 
press agent friends. : 

Writers of these letters call Mrs. Gil- 
mer, “Dorothy Dix,” and by that name 
she has come to be known to millions, 
during nearly 30 years of newspaper 
work. 

“What I try to be,” Mrs. Gilmer told 
Eprtor & PusiisHeER this week, “is like 
Kipling’s Kim—a little friend to all th 
world.” 

I had followed the route taken by 
husbands, wives, and sweethearts in 
difficulty to the door of Dorothy Dix. 
Interviewing her by mail, I asked her 
newspaper questions on which she has 
become a sort. of authority, due to her 
constant, if vicarious, contact with the 


_ world, 


“Will you tell me,” I wrote, “from 
your experience of reading hundreds of 
letters a day from the public, what do 
you think they like to read about; what 
do they think most about? In other 


words, what is your answer to the in- 


evitable question which bothers all editors, 
“What does the public want?’” 

“If I answered that question in one 
word,” replied Miss Dix, “I should say 
ife.’ 

“People want to read about what other 
people are doing, about what is happen- 
ing to other people. That is why we are 
all hungry for news. We want to hear 
about the baby that is born next door, 
and the neighbor who is dying. We are 
interested in the love affair of the girl 
across the way, and the Jones’ new 
automobile. And this is true of the 
highbrows as well as the lowbrows. 

“Our eternal interest is in people. 
Nine people out of ten skip all the 
descriptions in a novel, and get to the 
human drama. They don’t care a rap 
about the most marvelous account of a 
jungle or a desert or a sunrise, what 
they want to know is whether Cecil 
Montmorency clasped Lady Gwendolyn 
to his manly breast or not. 

“What the general public wants to 
read about is something of human in- 
terest, something that will make them 
laugh, or cry, and they want to read 
something that is within the range of 
their own experience, something that 
either has happened to them, or that might 
ee to them, except for the grace of 

od. A 

“That is the fascination, I think, that 
crime stories have for people. It stirs 
a housewife’s imagination to read of 
some beautiful chorus girl who revenges 
herself on a fickle lover by murdering 
him, and makes her wonder if she ever 
could have done a thing like that. 

“Tt interests the slow, plodding man 
who lives in a rut, to read about criminals 
who carry their lives in their hands, and 
he wonders if he could have ever dared 
take such risks. Most people’s lives are 
very monotonous, and they like some- 
thing that takes them out of themselves. 

“Then people like to be interpreted to 
themselves. They have vague ideas and 
convictions floating around in their 
brains, that they have never been able 
to formulate, and put into a concrete 
shape. They like somebody to tell them 


what they are thinking, and what they 


4 


other people. 


are feeling, and whatever success I have 
had is based on my effort to do this. 

“When I analyze the thousands of 
letters that I get. my conclusion is that 
the most interesting things to people are 
They are interested in 
these letters that I answer because every 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


MRS, ELIZAPETH MERIWETHER GILMER 


one of them is a glimpse into some other 
man or woman’s life. 

“Each one is a little heart throb. Each 
one is a human problem that may be 
theirs, or their friends’. They read it 
as we would listen to a bit of gossip or 
scandal, and none of us’ ever turn a deaf 
ear to that until we have heard the last 
word. 

“And this interest can never be over- 
played, for every day babies are born, 
boys and girls are falling in love, and 
getting married, mothers-in-law are in- 
terfering, husbands are philandering, and 
husbands and wives are quarreling, and 
it is all as vitally interesting to every 
one to whom it happens—and to their 
neighbors—as if it had never occurred 
before in the world.” ; 

“How did you come to get into this 
business of giving advice to the lovelorn, 
and the troubled?” I asked in my letter. 

“I did not start it consciously and 
with malice aforethought,’ Miss Dix 
replied. “Like Topsy, it just growed. 
Or, perhaps, it was fate. 

“There are times when I believe in 
Kismet, as firmly as any devout Moham- 
medan, for when [ sit down to answer 
these letters, it seems to me that my 
whole life has been one long preparation 
for the job—my own early struggles, for 
I started out at $5 a week, as the cubbiest 
of cub reporters, so when I write to a 
woman about poverty, I don’t have to 
draw on my imagination. I, too, know 
what it is to have a nickel look as big 
as a cart wheel. 

“Personal griefs, and heartaches that 
I have borne, and most of all, the knowl- 
edge of life that I got in 20 years of 
active newspaper work, where I did sob 
stories, and murder trials, and vice 
crusades, and interviews, and saw every 
possible phase of life. 

“But that isn’t quite answering your 
question, and I suppose the real ex- 
planation is this: When I started as a 
young girl on the New Orleans Picayune, 
where I began my newspaper. novitiate, 
one of my principal assignment was to 
write a Sundav story for women. 

“T wondered what I should write 


about, and, finally, I had an inspiration; 
I would write the truth about women. 

“Tt seemed to me thai everything had 
been written about women except the 
truth. 

“They had been flattered. They had 
been idealized. They had been counseled 
to patience and forebearance, and being a 
woman, [I knew they were tired of it. 
They were weary of suffering and being 
strong. They wanted to know some way 
out of their troubles, and to know some 
better way, if they could find it, of deal- 
ing with their problems, so I began writ- 
ing the truth for them as I saw it, which 
we called the Dorothy Dix Talk. 

“That was 29 years ago, and not once 
in all that time has there been a single 
week in which I have not had heart to 
heart sessions with women, and most of 
the time, I have had them daily. 

“These articles began bringing in let- 
ters from women. At first I answered 
them personally, but the Ledger Syndi- 
cate decided to add them to the regular 
Dorothy Dix service, and now they have 
rather run away with the original feature. 

“These letters are the most amazing 
human documents that were ever written, 
and as they flow across my desk in an 
endless stream, I am given such a glimpse 
of the human heart as perhaps no other 
human being has ever been privileged to 
see. It is a cross section of life, raw and 
bleeding, with nothing covered up, 
nothing hidden. Some of the letters are 
written by souls in torment. I can 
imagine men and women getting up from 
beds on which they have tossed sleepless 
to try to ease their over-burdened hearts 
by writing me of temptations they are 
fighting, of crimes they have committed, 
of sins they are contemplating, or dark 
secrets that they can bear alone no more.” 

My concluding question, concerned 
women in the newspaper business, their 
possibilities of success. 

“Any young woman can succeed in 
newspaper work,” Mrs. Gilmer wrote in 
reply. 

“As a matter of fact, the newspaper 
business is a woman’s hereditary domain, 
for in private life women have been the 


news gatherers and scandal disseminators 
of the world since the very beginning. 
After all a newspaper is nothing more 
than the ageregate gossip of the world. 

“It takes fasting and prayer, I’ve been 
told by some, before a man learns to pick 
up news and tell it. The same trick 
comes to women by nature. 

“T look to see the time, when a large 
part of every newspaper staff will belong 
to women.” 


STONE MOUNTAIN SOUVENIR 


Atlanta Journal Editor Distributing 
Specially Mintéd Half-Dollars 


John S. Cohen, editor of the 
(Ga.) Journal is distributing to his 
friends the specially minted Stone 
Mountain half-dollars commemorating the 
“valor of the soldier of the South.” 

Accompanying each half-dollar is the 
following letter : 

“Unparalleled in the annals of nations 
was the minting of this coin, under an 
act passed unanimously by the Congress 
of the United States and freely signed by 
the President, as a tribute ‘to the valor 
of the soldier of the South,’ 

“May this gracious token of a single- 
hearted American strengthen anew the 
personal friendships as well as the pub- 
lic good will that binds the land of 
Lincoln to the land of Lee. And may 
you who receive this happy pledge of a 
united country think often of your well- 
wishers in Dixie, for they think often 
of you. 


Atlanta 


The Atlanta Journal 
JoHN S. CoHEn, 

Editor.” 

On the reverse side of the card bearing 

the half-dollar is a photograph reproduc- 

tion of Stone Mountain, upon the granite 

side of which is being carved the gigantic 

memorial to the soldiers of the Con- 
federacy. 


WITH MACMILLAN EXPEDITION 


M. O. Williams Will Report Arctic 
Expedition for Press 


Maynard O. Williams, staff correspond- 
ent of the National Geographic Society, 
1s covering the MacMillan-Byrd expedi- 
tion to the Arctic. The expedition is to 
go to Etah, Greenland, first. 

With the return of Amundsen to Kings 
Bay, the exploration plans may be 
changed. ; 

Press associations and newspapers will 
receive news of the adventure through 
Williams from the National Geographic 


Society. 

_Mr. Williams has been with the 
National Geographic Society since June, 
£919. He was graduated from the 
Pulitzer School of Journalism, Columbia 


University, New York, with the Class of 
1916. Prior to that he was special cor- 
respondent for the Kalamazoo Gazette. 
From 1916 to 1918 he was correspondent 
for the Christian Herald in Japan, China, 


the Philippines, Siberia, Russia and 
Armenia. 


Friend of Newsboys Dead 


James Brady, 47, founder of the old 
Detroit Newsboys’ Association, an or- 
ganization for raising funds to supply a 
Christmas fund for poor children, died at 
his home in Detroit June 15 after a short 
illness. The old Newsboys’ Association 
was founded in 1914, and last year raised 
nearly $32,000 for the poor. The move- 
ment has spread from Detroit to many 
other cities. Brady was president of the 
Detroit organization, which he originally 
planned in conjunction with officials of 
the Detroit News, 
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Editor & Publisher for June 20, 


W. F. STOVALL SELLS TAMPA MORNING 
TRIBUNE FOR $1,200,000 


Local Group Exercises 


Option June 17—New Company 


Headed by Stovall’s Son to Launch Morning Daily 
—Evening Paper to Start 


(TAMPA, Fla., June 17—Exercising its 

option obtained two months ago, a 
syndicate of Tampans this morning took 
possession of the 
Tampa Morning 
Tribune. With 
the passage of a 
check for $900,- 
000 from the 
hands of M. W. 
‘Lloyd, secretary 
of the new op- 
erating company, 
to Col. Wallace 
F. Stovall, foun- 
der and builder 
of the newspaper, 
the Tribune be- 
came the prop- 
erty of the re- 
cently organized 
Tampa Tribune, Inc. 

Attending the conference at which the 
negotiations were consummated were Col. 
Stovall) Mir. eloyd) Di eee aize; 
G. E. Mabry representing the Tribune, 
Inc., and C. Reed Thompson representing 
Col. Stovall. The purchase price was 
$1,200,000; the remaining $300,000 is cov- 
ered by notes bearing 4 per cent interest 
over a period of four years. The original 
first payment agreed upon was $750,000 
but during the last 10 days that amount 
was raised to the figure which was trans- 
ferred today. The board of directors of 
the new company announced today is 
composed of the following: ‘C. E. Stew- 
art, Jr., Dr. L. A. Bize, L. B. Skinner, R. 
H. Tarr, M. W. Lloyd, M. J. Hulsey, G. 
E. Mabry, W. Fred Fernan, H. T. Lykes, 
George V. Booker, W. G. Allen, En- 
rique Pendas and Isaac Maas. Dr. Bize 
is president of the new owning company, 
L. B. Skinner vice-president, R. H. Tarr 
treasurer, and M. W. Lloyd secretary. 

‘We feel we have gained the most 
reputable morning newspaper in the State 
of Florida and one of the best in the 
entire South,’ Mr. Lloyd said after all 
papers had been signed. “It is with a 
deep feeling of responsibility and pride 
that we assume the ownership of this 
great daily.” ; 

Edwin D. Lambright, present associate 
editor of the Tribune, will be retained 
as editor under the new management, Mr. 
Lloyd said. No changes of any kind in 
the personnel of the organization, in the 
editorial, advertising or business depart- 
ments are contemplated. , 

“Tn acquiring the Tribune we feel we 
have a_ successful institution and no 
changes in the personnel or the policy are 
foreseen at this time,” he stated. “All 
employes we have approached on the sub- 
ject of remaining with us have expressed 
a favorable attitude. They seem satis- 
fied to remain in their present positions 
under the new owners.” 

Following, in part, is the statement of 
Mr. Stovall regarding the sale of the 
Tribune printed June 17: 

“GOOD MORNING—GOOD BYE.” 

“With this issue the Tribune changes 
ownership and management. Thirty-two 
years ago, the writer, a beardless youth 
without friends, acquaintances, money or 
solicitation launched the Tribune on the 
sea of rigorous journalism, $450 worse 
off than nothing. That is to say, broke 
and in debt that amount. 

“Today the Tribune has been sacrificed 
to a syndicate of local gentlemen for 
$1,200,000. This purchase, however, does 
not include the elegant building occupied 
by it. In the future this paper will be 
operated under the cognomen of The 
Tampa Tribune, Inc. and the corporation 
is composed of Dr. L. A. Bize, president ; 
L. B. Skinner, vice-president; Russell H. 
Tarr, treasurer, and M. W. Lloyd, secre- 
tary. Other stockholders so far as I 
know, are Frank Bentley, B. Marion 
Reed, G. E. Mabry, John C. Martin, 
M. J. Hulsey, Oscar Ayala, Isaac Maas, 
and Howell Lykes. All of these gentle- 
men are successful and popular business 


Cor. W. F. Strovatr 


factors of Tampa and while they do not 
pose as experienced newspaper workers 
they have sufficient capital and discern- 
ment to employ capable men and women 
who will keep the Tribune up to its high 
standard of excellence and probably im- 
prove it. At any rate, I take pleasure 
in commending them one and all to the 
general public and I sincerely wish for 
them your moral and financial support. 

“T started the Tribune as a four page, 
six column, six-day, bob-tail boiler plate 
daily and worked as editor, solicitor, 
typesetter, pressman, circulation manager, 
besides holding about every position 
about the office, doing more work than 
all the other force which included only 
four, performing from 18 to 20 hours 
every day for a score or more of years. 
Thirty-two years is a long time, but 
during that period the Tribune has never 
missed an issue, and has been under the 
same management continuously. 

“But for the urgent necessity of get- 
ting away from the burdens and re- 
sponsibilities that are inseparable from 
daily journalism for a long-needed, but 
heretofore always deferred rest, I would 
not have seriously considered this step. 

“Were it not for the fact that looking 
backward, I can see a long record of 
progress and accomplishment, the build- 
ing of a great institution that has had 
a leading part in the wonderful growth 
and development of Tampa and South 
Florida, I could not be content to sever 
my connection with this newspaper. But 
I know that the precept which it has be- 
come in the lives of its thousands of 
readers will be jealously guarded and 
that in the future it will strive toward 
the same ideals which it has always 
championed. 

“Tt has been the constant purpose of 
the Tribune to render public service in 
the way of political, social and economic 
improvement, and in the dissemination of 
facts and editorial comment to a zealous 
degree by awakening the public con- 
science to a realization of duty and 
patriotism. It has been fearless in its 
stand for the good of the masses, while 
it has waged unrestricted warfare 
against movements calculated to result 
disastrously for the community, nation 
and mankind. The Tribune has never 
permitted a tainted dollar to pollute its 
till. No clique or clan has ever been 
successful in bringing about supposition, 
or influencing the presentation of news or 
editorial comment. This means the 
acceptance of money or its equivalent in 
business or social favors. The Tribune 
has never shown malice, unfairness or 
cowardice. It has never distorted or 
colored the news. The facts have always 
been obtained and incorporated into a 
straight-forward unbiased story. The 
news columns have stated the facts and 
the editorial columns have been used for 
argument, opinion and comment. Every 
injustice done by the Tribune has been 
corrected at the earliest possible moment, 
conspicuously and ungrudgingly. 

“T will always remain a loyal South 
Floridan, a firm believer in its future. 
looming even more brilliant than its past 
and present—which no one who so in- 
timately knows the people who live here 
and numbers so many personal friends 
among them as I do, could fail to be. 
I thank you—Good Bye. 

W. F. Stovatr.” 


Purchase of the Tampa property of the 
Knights of Pythias order for remodeling 
as a temporary home for the new morn- 
ing newspaper which is being organized 
by W. D. Stovall, was announced by Mr. 
Stovall to Eprror & Pusrisuer’s repre- 
sentative. The name of the proposed pa- 
per has not as yet been decided upon, he 
stated. 

Publication will start in about two 
months, according to present plans. The 
new paper will have in the Pythian prop- 
erty a centrally located business home on 
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FORESHADOWED EVENTS 


June 24-26—Newspaper Librarians 
Assn., third annual conference, 
Swampscott, Mass. 

June 26-29—New Jersey Press 
Assn., summer tour, Lenox, Mass. 

July 4-11—District 14, A. A. C. W., 
convention, Harrogate, England. 

July 6-8—Southern Newspaper 
Publishers’ Assn., annual conven- 
tion, Asheville, N. C. 

July 6-13—California Press Assn., 
annual outing, Lake Tahoe, Cal. 

July 8-10—North Carolina Press 
Assn., annual convention, Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 

July 9-11—New York Press Assn., 
New York State Publishers’ - 


Assn., New York Associated 
Dailies, joint meeting, James- 
town, N. Y. 


July 16-17—Oregon State Editorial 
Assn., annual meeting, Grant’s 
Pass, Ore. 

July 17—Better Business Bureaus 
of Pacific Coast, meeting, Seattle. 

July 17-18—Central Missouri Press 
Assn., meeting, Linn Creek, Mo. 

July 17-20—Southern Illinois Edi- 
torial Assn., annual boat trip 
from St. Louis to Keokuk, fa., 


and return. 


Lafayette street at Marion, within a 
stone’s throw of the heart of the city. 
The present building is to be thoroughly 
remodeled and a modern plant installed. 
The initial order for equipment will pro- 
vide for 15 linotypes. Definite decision 
has not yet been reached as to the type 
of press to be purchased. 


The new paper has negotiations under 
way for news services. An engraving de- 
partment may be installed. 


The purchase of the Pythian property 
was made at a price of $200,000, it is said. 
This property will be used for only three 
years. At the expiration of that period 
the Stovall paper will move into perm- 
anent quarters in a modern building ad- 
joining the old Tribune home, which that 
paper vacated two or three months ago 
when it moved into its recently com- 
pleted plant provided in a four-story sec- 
tion of the 12-story Tribune Building. 

The property which is designated as 
the new paper’s permanent home is under 
lease at present, the lease having three 
years yet to run. 


Directly to the north across Twiggs 
street the Stovall paper will have as its 
neighbor the Tampa Tribune, now owned 


by a Tampa syndicate. 

“We will have practically the whole 
of the old Tribune force with us,” said 
W. D. Stovall. “Of course there may 
be a few changes but thus far our plans 
are to have practically all of the men 
employed by the Tribune.” 


Questioned as to whether or not Edwin 
D. Lambright, present associate editor, 
who is to serve temporarily as editor of 
the Tribune following the change in 
ownership, would go with the new paper, 
Mr. Stovall replied in the affirmative. 


S. L. Frisbie, one of the business mana- 
gers of the Tribune, will go with the 
new paper as general manager. 


Col. W. F. Stovall will have no con- 
nection with the new enterprise. 

W.R. Stovall has been associated with 
his father in the building of the Tribune 
since his first entry into business. His 
newspaper experience has covered a span 
of 18 years, including work in a number 
of departments. 


Coincident with the announcement of 
the sale of the Tribune came the news of 
the launching on /Monday, June 22, of an 
evening daily in Tampa, the Journal. 

A plant has already been arranged for. 
The paper will use both the day and night 
service of the United Press. It is under- 
stood that a part of the Journal will be 
printed in Spanish. 

A wire from Epiror & PUBLISHER to 
the Journal asking for the names of those 
interested in the paper and further publi- 
cation details was unanswered as_ this 
issue went to press. ; 


WILLICOMBE TAKES 
CIRCULATION POST 


Hearst’s Personal Secretary Joins New 
York American Succeeding B. Bloom, 
Who Goes to Mirror—Other 
Changes Announced 


il J 


* 


Changes in the business, circulation — 
and editorial departments of the New 
York American became known this — 
week. 

Hugh Murray, financial manager of 
the Hearst newspaper chain, now makes — 
his headquarters at the American office. — 
Edgar Shaw has been transferred from 
Boston and M. M. Lord from Syracuse 
to the American’s business office. 

Joseph Willicombe, for 12 years per- 
sonal secretary to William Randolph 
Hearst, has been appointed circulation — 
manager of the American, succeeding — 
Benjamin Bloom, who has been made 
circulation manager of the New York 
Mirror, the morning tabloid. The Mirror — 
hitherto has been without a circulation — 
manager. ] 

Edward J. Doherty has been named 
executive city editor, in place of Earl 
Deland, now night editor, Doherty came — 
to the American this year from the New 
York Daily News. Prior to that he 
had been Hollywood correspondent of the — 
Chicago Tribune. Ralph Frye continues — 
as day city editor and Martin Dunne, — 
night city editor. Edgar F. Sullivan, — 
formerly night editor of-the Los Angeles — 
Examiner, has been placed at the head — 
of the American’s copy desk. 

John Stuart, special writer of the New 
Vi oe Sun, has joined the American news 
staff. q 


OCHS RETURNS FROM ABROAD 
N. Y. Times Publisher Predicts Pros- | 
perous Year . 


Complete optimism as to financial and — 
economic conditions in European coun- 
tries, was expressed by Adolph S. Ochs, — 
publisher of the New York Times, who 
with Mrs. Ochs, returned to this country — 
this week, after a tour of five weeks in 
England, France, Italy and Spain. 

“Of course,’ he said, “there are great 
problems, and no man can be entire 4 
ignorant of the many complicatio 
which will require great statemanship to — 
avoid the shoals. Yet I feel there is 
year of prosperity ahead of us.” 

Mr. Ochs said that he had found King © 
Alfonso, with whom he had a priva 
audience, one of the most intelligent a 
amiable men who he ever met. The Kin 
was extremely popular, he said, and went 
about with less protection than that ac- — 
corded to most heads of republics. : 

“Were Spain, by some chance, to be- 
come a republic,” he said, “the Spaniards — 
surely would elect him President. ‘ 

“And the next most popular man in 
that country is our Ambassador, Alex= 
ander P. Moore. He, too, could hold — 
an important office in Spain if conditions 
changed the Government and he saw fit 
to accept honor.” ; 

Mr. and Mrs. Ochs were guests of the 
Ambassador. ; 

Mr. Moore formerly — published ° the 
Pittsburgh Leader. Mr. Ochs said it 
would be a mistake for the United States 
not to keep him at his present post as 
was regarded as having handled all 
portant diplomatic matters expeditiously 
and with frankness. King Alfonso had ex 
pressed the opinion several times that 
Mr. Moore was the best liked America 
Ambassador ever sent to Spain. ‘ 


Mexican Editor Arrested 


C. L. Santisleban, editor of a weekl 
in Nuevo Laredo, Mexico, was arrest 
recently in Laredo, Tex., for allege 
libeling of B. M. Alexander, Lared 
bank president. ‘Santisleban was take! 
in custody when he crossed the interna 
tional bridge to the American side 
Mexican friends of the editor hav 
threatened a demonstration on the Mex 
can side of the Rio Grande. 
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Courtesy The Nation’s 
Business, June, 1925 


Business Is Good 
in the Detroit Field 


( HE “NATION’S BUSINESS” for June publishes the above 


map again showing Detroit as the centre of a district where 
business is noticeably good. 


The same condition has held true of Detroit probably more 
than that of any other city in the United States. 


Advertisers seeking a market not only able to absorb their pro- 
ducts but also willing to do so, and easily coverable by one 
newspaper, should come to Detroit, first. 


In Detroit, where employment is now at highest peak ever 
attained for this season of the year, where wages are good, and 
conditions generally favorable, you can reach practically everyone 
through The News, evenings or Sundays No other city of 
Detroit’s size or larger is so thoroughly covered by one newspaper 
as Detroit is by The News. 


And that accounts in part for the leadership of The Detroit 
News in advertising during 1924 amongst all American news- 
papers with a world beating record of 30,604,518 lines. 


The Detroit News 


Greatest Circulation Week Day or Sunday, in Michigan 
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SEVENTEEN PRIZE CONTESTS 


Editor 
IN NEW 


YORK BATTLING FOR READER INTEREST 


Five Papers 


Now Staging 17 Different 
Daily News Claims 20,000 Enter ‘“‘Didjever” 


Prize Offers— 
Stunt 


Daily—Other Features Pull Well 


ILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST, 
seeking once in the old days to boost 
circulation of one of his dailies, gave its 
managing editor $10,000 to be offered as 
prizes for the best 500-word essay written 
by readers on the lives of Washington or 
Lincoln. 

The contest was duly arranged and well 
advertised. When it closed only 4,000 
essays had been received, the cost being, 
therefore, more than $2 for each single 
reader response. 

At the same time, the managing editor 
tried his hand at attracting contest read- 
ers. He had a black and white cut-out 
figure published in his paper and offered 
a walking doll to the reader who best 
colored the black and white. 

This latter contest brought to the news- 
paper 75,000 entrants. 

“The moral,” said that managing edi- 
tor this weck, “is that when appealing to 
mass interest in America never try to 
make the public think.” 

“Make the contest easy and you will 
make and keep friends.” 

Perhaps New York managing editors 
have had similar experiences. 

A survey of what is going on in the 
contest way in Manhattan this week 
shows beyond doubt simplicity is the key- 
note. 

Nearly a score of different direct ap- 
.peals for reader response in prize contests 
or cash payments for matter submitted 
for publication are being made by five 
New York newspapers this week. Con- 
test editors claim they are polling big 
interest, with thousands entering the 
“fun” daily and buying newspapers in 
consequence. 

Leading in the contests is the New York 
Mirror, the yearling Hearst tabloid, which 
presents its field with six different ways to 
make easy money or a good time. 

Outstanding among the six is a “Charm 
Contest,” limited to girls. Four hundred 
winners are to be given a week’s free va- 
cation at Asbury Park from July 6-13 at 
a cost said by the Mirror to be $30,000. 

Admittance to this contest is pleasantly 
simple. Girls merely must send in their 
photographs, a specimen of their hand- 
writing, their name, address, age, employ- 
ment, whether they are married or single, 
and their school or college, if any. 
Judges chosen by the tabloid, pick ten 
winners daily. 

This stunt has been running now about 
eight weeks. When it closes the mirror 
will promote the Atlantic ‘City Bathing 
Beauty contest in its place. 

“We receive on an average of 300 pic- 
tures a day from which to pick the ten 
winners,” Paul Lubben, contest editor, 
told Enrror & PuBLISHER. 

“Blankety-Blanks” or “Glimmericks” 
are being used by the Mirror as the basis 
of a $5 daily prize offer. One dollar is 
being paid daily for contributions appear- 
ing under the heads “The Stingiest Per- 
son,’ “Wisdom of Babes” and “Lafs.” 

Mr. Lubben claimed that response to 
these features averaged between 50 and 
75 every day, from which one or two of 
the best are selected. 

The star of the New York Daily News 
list of contests is the “Didjever” stunt, 
which, started some time ago under the 
managing editorship of Philip A. Payne, 
is still running strong, according to W. R. 
Flitzinger, contested it or, who claimed 
this feature polled between 15,000 and 
20,000 entrants every day for a daily $100 
prize. 

Rules for the Didjever Contest simply 
state: 

“Just make up a sentence beginning 
with Didjever, and then go on and say 
something clever.” 

The Daily News is also publishing a 
daily cross word puzzle and is offering 
$10 for each submitted and accepted for 
publication. About 200 puzzles are sub- 
mitted every day, Mr. Flitzinger said. 

The same tabloid pays $1 for a “Bright 
Sayings” of babies, a feature which adds 


between 100 and 200 letters to the Daily 
News mail each day, according to Mr. 
Flitzinger. 

This week the New York Evening 
Graphic added to its stunt list a “Cartoon 
Contest,” scheduled to run 30 days with 
six prizes ranging from $200 to $5. 

Camillus Kessler, artist, draws a daily 
cartoon, and readers are asked to “note 
what’s wrong” and write down their ob- 
servations. They are also to write a title 
for the cartoon, and at the end of the 
contest, send in a complete set of 30 to 
be judged. 

Two voting coupons are being run daily 
by the Graphic. One is called the 
“School Teachers’ Popularity Contest” 
and promises free trips to Europe to the 
school teachers receiving the most votes 
from Graphic readers. The second is 
running under the title of the “Jill Jack- 
son Dancing Club,” with 50 winners of 
the largest number of votes receiving free 
scholarships to a New York dancing 
school. 

An amateur photographer contest in the 
Graphic offers a $5 prize weekly for the 
best amateur photograph considered suit- 
able for publication in the Saturday or 
Sunday edition. 

A $5,000 crossword puzzle contest 
closes this Saturday on the New York 
Journal. The contest editor declined to 
make public the number of entrants, but 
claimed it ran well into the thousands. 

The Journal has a regular feature a 
“Faceless Photo” contest. Staff photo- 
graphers take pictures on New York 
streets, and five are printed daily with the 
faces blanked out. Readers calling at the 
Journal office and proving their identity 
are awarded $5. 

What is called an “Acrostic Contest” 
was also played by the Journal, with 
tickets to big league baseball games being 
offered as prizes. Names of ball players 
were given, and readers asked to make up 
a sentence using letters of the names. 

Ten trips to the Holy Land are to be 
presented free shortly by the New York 
American to winners of a “Know Your 
Own City” contest, which has just come 
to a close. A series of 30 pictures of dif- 
ferent sections of New York were pub- 
lished for readers to identify. 

Two promotion stunts, with no prize 
offers attached, are features of the 
Graphic and the Daily (Mirror. Through 
an arrangement with the National Casu- 
alty Company of Detroit, a “$5,000 pro- 
tection, travel, accident and pedestrain in- 
surance policy” is being offered for $1 a 
year to readers who fill out a coupon and 
send it in. A “Lonesome Club” origi- 
nated by the Mirror, when that tabloid 
first started publication, is designed to 
foster friendships between strangers in 
New York, and according to the conduc- 
tor of the column, polls, an average of 
200 letters daily. 


EDITORS HOLD JOINT MEETING 


Minnesota and North Dakota Groups 
Attend Three-Day Outing 


Three hundred editors and publishers, 
members of the Minnesota Editorial As- 
sociation and the North Dakota Press 
Association, held a joint three day out- 
ing at Detroit, Minn., June 11, 12 and 
13. This is the first time that two state 
associations have united in a combined 
meeting. 

In a state championship baseball gome 
June 13, the Minnesota editors defeated 
the North Dakota newspaper men 16 
to 

The associations adopted resolutions 
lamenting the sudden death last Monday 
of William E. Verity, of Wadena, past 
president of the Minnesota association. 
Tribute was paid to A. G. Rutledge of 
Red Wing who during 18 years’ service 
as secretary of the Minnesota association 
has built the membership from 11 to 240. 
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E. LANSING RAY MADE LL.D. 


St. 


Washington University Honors 
Louis Globe-Democrat Publisher 


The honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws was conferred recently by Wash- 
ington University on E. Lansing Ray, 
publisher of the 
St, Louis Globe- 


Democrat. In 
conferring the 
degree, Chancel- 


lor B.S. Hadley 
of the University 
said: 

“Edward Lan- 


sing Ray, pub- 
lisher of the St. 
Louis  Globe- 


Democrat, one of 
the great news- 
papers of the 
country, you have 
shown yourself a 
worthy possessor 
of wealth and 
power in your effort and desire to use 
them to promote the public good. You 
are giving to the great work of educa- 
tion the benefit of your experience and 
practical knowledge of affairs as chair- 
man of the Executive Board of the Board 
of Curators of our sister institution, the 
University of Missouri; and to every 
worthy public enterprise yeu give not 
only your own time and labor, but the 
effective support of the great power and 
influence that you direct and control. 
Fearless champion of every cause you 
believe to be right, you are ever consid- 
erate of the views of others and never 
needlessly wound or offend. In recogni- 


E. Lanstnc Ray 


J 
a 


tion of the high standard of stewardsh 
which your work and ideals exemplif 
I take pleasure in conferring upon yo 
today, by the authority of the Board o 
Directors of Washington University, if 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws.” — 


N. E. A. PARTY IN WASHINGTON 


Visit Coolidge and Attend Press Clu 


Entertainment 


Members of the National Editorie 
Association now touring the East foll 
ing their recent annual convention 
Richmond, Va., were the guests Tuesda 
night of the National Press Club. 

Secretary of Labor James J. Davis 
livered an address. Theodore Til 
Washington correspondent for a numbe 
of Southern newspapers, scored a 
with his humorous reminiscences spo 
in characteristic Dixie dialect. A mus 
and vaudeville program completed th 
evening. 


On Wednesday the editors vis 
Fredericksburg and Quantico, Va. 
Thursday, upon their return to Wa 
ington, they were the guests of the | 
Chamber of Commerce. They were 
ceived by President Coolidge at 
White House. They later visited Mo 
Vernon, the historic home of Geo 
Washington and Alexandria. 


x 


Modesto (Cal.) News Joins A.P. 


The Modesto (Cal.) Evening N 
has been elected to membership in 
Associated Press. 
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Siie pr |). Yes— 
Here’s a Sample 


Monitor: 


The Armand Co. Toiletries 

C. Brandes, Inc., Radio 

Ehebo Ve DD. Go. Tnc., 
Underwear 


Karnak Rugs 
G.& C. Merriam Co.., 
Dictionaries 


Naiad Dress Shields 


Crowley, Milner & Co. 


Detroit, Michigan 


Has complete lines of the fol- 
lowing merchandise advertised 
in The Christian Science 


Pequot Sheets and Pillow 
Cases 

Q.R.S. Player Rolls 

Victor Talking Machines 

De Forest Radio Sets 

Pepsodent Dentifrices 

Premiere lece Co." Vacuum 
Cleaners 


‘This Advertisement 


recently appeared in The Christian Science Monitor, an International 
Daily Newspaper, which publishes regularly the messages of 250 
National Advertisers and 7500 Retail Dealers in the United States and 


other countries. 


The 
Christian Science Monitor 


107 FaLMoutTH StT., Boston, Mass. 


Branch Advertising Offices in New York, London, Paris, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit, San Francisco, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland. 
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TRADE ASSOCIATIONS GIVEN 


& Publisher 
WIDER 


Editor 


LATITUDE BY HIGH COURT RULING 


Collection of Statistics Now Legal but They Must Not Be Used 
for Illegal Purpose—Hoover Credited 
With Victory 


ASHINGTON, D. C., June 11—The 

steady rise of Secretary of Com- 
merce Herbert Hoover in prestige and 
influence is seen by Washington obsery- 
ers in the recent United States Supreme 
Court decision clarifying the application 
of the anti-trust law to the compilation 
of statistics for cooperative use by trade 
association members. 


The decision, written by Justice 
Harlan F. Stone, former Attorney 
General, recognizes that statistics may 


be used in an illegal way, but the collec- 
tion of statistics is not unlawful, and so 
long as their compilation permits trade 
association members to draw whatever 
inferences they desire from them no 
violation of the law is involved. 

The Department of Commerce, which 
under Secretary Hoover has pursued a 
broad policy of furnishing business with 
sound information, had been hoping for 
a favorable interpretation of the law for 
some time. 

A. H. Kirchhofer, Washington corre- 
spondent for the Buffalo Evening News, 
among the newspapermen in close touch 
with the Department of Commerce, 
points out that, “in a sense it may be 
said the opinion of the court, written 
by Justice Stone, but dissented in by 


Chief Justice Taft and Justices Mc- 
Reynolds and Sanford, is due to the 
missionary work which Secretary 


Hoover conducted at the Department 
of Justice while Mr. Stone was in 
charge there.” 

On the other hand, it is well known 
at the national capital that Mr. Hoover 
and Harry M. Daugherty, when he was 
Attorney General, were unable to agree. 
Between 800 and 1,000 trade associations 
were left by previous court decisions in 
a maze of uncertainty as to the limits in 
which they could collect statistics for 
the use of their members. There was, 
furthermore, a deep prejudice against the 
gathering of statistics because they were 
so frequently used for illegal purposes, 
as was alleged in the furniture con- 
spiracy indictments returned at Chicago 
recently. 

Efforts were made at various times to 
prepare a test suit that would clarify the 
situation. In some quarters it was con- 
tended that not the courts but an act of 
Congress would have to be resorted to 
determine, once and for all time, the 
legal aspects of the situation. As At- 
torney General, Justice Stone kept in 
close contact with every phase of the 
problem. Every pro and con was gone 
over by him in consultation with some of 
the foremost jurists in the country. 
There is reason to believe he as Attorney 
General and Mr. Hoover, as head of the 
Department of Commerce, conferred 
more than once on the subject to reach 
a common understanding. 

Then came the “Maple Flooring” de- 
cision, which he wrote, and in which 
he went beyond the strict require- 
ments of the case involved to lay down 
dicta which unquestionably read clarity 
into the whole situation. In brief, the 
gathering of statistics and the dissemina- 
tion of them, “openly and fairly,” is not 
illegal. Illegality arises only when such 
statistics are illegally used. The con- 
sensus of opinion in Washington is that 
this clears the way for trade associations 
“to perform such functions as a trade 
association ought to perform and which 
it is good public policy only that it should 
perform.” 

It is indicated that many trade asso- 
ciations will now ask permission to 
furnish their statistics to the Department 
of Commerce, as is already done in 
some instances, and thus meet the re- 
quirements of open dissemination. It is 
also considered likely that a number of 
new trade associations will be formed. 
Altogether, Justice Stone’s decision is 
regarded as a most important step for- 
ward. The extent of present trade asso- 


ciation activities is evidenced by the fact 
that there are now between 800 and 
1,000 organizations of national or inter- 
state character in the United States. A 
list has been prepared by the Department 
of Commerce which contains slightly 
more than 11,000 organizations. Of this 
total, however, only one-tenth are classi- 
fied as “true trade associations.” 
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25 AUTOMOBILES AS PRIZES 


Cincinnati Enquirer Concludes Eleven 
Week Campaign Contest 


The Cincinnati Enquirer has just con- 
cluded an 11 weeks’ circulation contest 
campaign, conducted by Hollister’s Circu- 
lation Organization with the prize list 
having an advertised value of $30,000 
consisting of 25 automobiles of popular 
makes purchased from the dealers of 
Cincinnati. 

Cars were awarded on the basis of 
votes, these being amassed by the con- 
testants through new and renewal, paid- 
in-advance subscriptions. By this method, 
the contest is placed on a strictly busi- 
ness basis, many of the usual campaign 


CAPT. WILLIAM RULE, SOUTHERN EDITOR, 
STILL ACTIVE AT 86 E 


Stull active in newspaper work after 50 years’ service is the record Capt. William 


Rule, editor of the Knoxville (Tenn.) 


Journal. Captain Rule recently cele- 


brated his 86th birthday, and is one of the oldest active editors in the 
‘United States 


M. E. FOSTER TO SPEAK 


Houston Editor to Address North Caro- 
lina Press Association 


Marcellus E. Foster, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle, 
will be one of the principal speakers at 
the annual convention of the North Caro- 
lina Press Association, to be held at 
Asheville, N. C., July 8-9-10, it was an- 
nounced this week. 

Other important speakers will include 
Arthur Newmyer, general manager of 
the New Orleans Item and the New 
Orleans Tribune, and the Hon. A. W. 
McLean, Governor of North Carolina. 

Informal discussion of advertising, cir- 
culation, mechanical, editorial, and labor 
problems will be held. H. Galt Braxton, 
of the Kinston (N. C.) Free Press is 
association president. 


Fresno Bee Starts Modesto Section 


The Fresno (Cal.) Bee recently 
started a Modesto section to be cir- 
culated in the latter city daily. Carlos 
K. McClatchy is editor of the Bee. 
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ADVICE 
PLANTS, 


ENGINEERING 


eur nearest Selling House. 


Partial list of its publisher-clients. 


Unique Professional Service 
For Newspaper Publishers 


_ A publisher, no less practical than distinguished, who has three times availed 
himself of the services of production engineers 
three successive enlargements of his premises, 


COMME ER I Ou? WITH YOUR PRODUCTION 
INF : I } BELIEF THAT PRINTERS DO NEED PROFESSIONAL 
IN THE MATTER OF EQUIPPING AND ARRANGING STHEER 
AS MUCH AS THEY DO IN THE ERECTION OF THEIR BUILDINGS.” 


This voices the opinion of several hundred publishers and printers, who have 
employed—without charge—the professional services of our Engineering De artment 
since it was established, fourteen years ago, a ; 
architects in the publisher’s interest (a very) 
mechanical staffs, arrange scientific routing of 
space, design special equipments for special purposes, and prepare accurate Alcor plans 
ct mechanical departments—composition, press, : n rf 

No charge is made to customers who are facing in a 
expenditures involved in programmes of expansion and 


American Type Founders Company 


To get the codperation of this department apply as far in advance as possible to I 
o | 7 Write also to nearest Selling House for pamphlet of | 
Cut-Cost Equipments,” describing the work of the Engineering Department, with 


features, such as “popularity” and coupon- 
clipping, subject to much criticism in th 
past, being eliminated. 
Each contestant was furnished with a 
“Sales-Talk” manual, covering the many 
featurers of the Enquirer and the advan- 
tages of subscribing. A sales-force, num= 
bering into the hundreds, and with a 
personnel including many of the best 
known citizens of the circulation terri- 
tory was organized. Through outside 
salaried representatives, efforts were made 
to “sell” the opportunity of entering the 
campaign to at least one energetic and pop- 
ular man or woman in every large busi- 
ness house, social or neighbor group or 
community. ; 
Homes and communities, closed a7 
even hostile to the ordinary  solicito: 
welcomed the friend or acquaintance who - 
was a candidate for winning honors. 


se3 SERVICE 192 


as visualized by 


BENJAMIN & KENTNOR CO. 


ERVICE TO PUBLISH- 
ERS, as we see it, means 
much more than merely get- 
ting business. That, of 
course, is important, but the 
caring for it, keeping it giv- 
ing satisfaction, preventing 
mistakes that work harm, 
all enter into the service we 
render. 


SP OS, EE 


oo 


There are hundreds of 
ways, some of them seem- 
ingly unimportant, others of 
supreme importance, where 
we find chances to do things 
for publishers which increase 
revenue and make standing 
with advertisers — standing 
that counts. 
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BENJAMIN & KENTNOR CO. 


Advertising Representatives Fi 

of Newspapers 9 

2 West 45th St. 900 Mallers Bldg. 
New York Chicago 

401 Van Nuys Bldg. ‘| 


Los Angeles 7 


Holbrook Bldg. 
58 Sutter St. . 
San Francisco, Calif. 


: 


Ka 


This is No. One of 
a Series of Ads, on 
Newspaper Engineering 


of our Engineering Department, in 
writing a letter of appreciation, said: 


ENGINEERS WE WERE 


Our production engineers advise with 
necessary procedure), cooperate with 
work to economize in time and floor 


stereo., delivery, mail and morgue. 
serious way the problems and 
improvement. q 


DEPARTMENT 
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CAR COnTAINS. 


no cig 60000 
CERTIFED DRY Mis Pl Vay 


j NEA ASEHE em 


° JUNE SHIPMENT TO NEA SERVICE, INC., CLEVELAND 


Nor so long ago NEA Service, Inc., used 
dry mats in their New York office and 


wet mats in their Cleveland office. 


For the past six months their New York office 
has been using CERTIFIED DRY MATS ex- 
clusively, while in Cleveland 40% of their services 
were sent out on Certifieds 


Beginning with the past month both offices 
of NEA Service, Inc., have been using 


Certified Dry Mats 


exclusively. 


NEA Service, Inc., is the largest individual 
user of stereotype mats in the world. 


CERTIFIED DRY MAT CORPORATION 


340 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 
For wet mat printing with DRY MAT facility—use Certifieds. “Made in the U. S. A.” 
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In Pittsburgh— 
Buy Circulation 


oe 


(Accept no substitutes) 


1. The Pittsburgh Press has 28,155 more circulation 
in Pittsburgh than the other TWO evening papers 
combined. 

2. The Pittsburgh Press has 67,314 more total circu- 
lation than any other Pittsburgh evening paper—45,328 
more than any Pittsburgh morning paper. 

3. The Sunday Pittsburgh Press has 21,500 more 
circulation in Pittsburgh than the other TWO Sunday 


papers combined. 


172,102 vaiv 
246,165 suncay 


Were the average net paid circulations 
six months’ period ending April 1. FIRST 
IN EVERYTHING IN PITTSBURGH. 


The Pittsburgh Press 


First in Pittsburgh 


| A SCRIPPSHOW ARD NEWSPAPER | 


MEMBER OF THE A. B. C. 
REPRESENTED IN THE NATIONAL ADVERTISING FIELD BY 
ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES SEATTLE CINCINNATI 
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In Cleveland— 
Buy Circulation 


(Accept no substitutes) 
1. The Cleveland Press has 1,982 more city circula- 
tion than the other evening paper has total circulation. 


2. The Cleveland Press has 11,039 more total circula- 
tion than the morning paper. 


3. The Cleveland Press is first in total circulation, first 
in city circulation, first in total advertising, first in Cleve- 


land advertising — the dominant Cleveland paper for 
twenty years. 


201,364 


was the daily average circulation six 
months period ending April 1. LARG- 
EST DAILY CIRCULATION IN OHIO 


The Cleveland Press 


First in Cleveland 


| AL SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 


MEMBER OF THE A. B. C. 


REPRESENTED IN THE NATIONAL ADVERTISING FIELD BY 
ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


Chicago Cleveland Cincinnati San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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Belching Smoke- 
Stacks DO Shower 
Golden Prosperity! 


Youngstown is Third City in Ohio 
In Income Tax Returns Filed 


Cleveland First—Cincinnati—Second Then YOUNGSTOWN! 


This year’s Government record showed the city of 
eee Cleveland filed 70,135 returns; Cincinnati, 50,742; 
SCE 2 aes YOUNGSTOWN, 33,700; Toledo, 29,830; Akron 23,855; 
Youngstown, 33,700 Columbus, 23,271, and Dayton, 20,395. 


2 2 3 i 
paca Tax returns show conclusively the BUYING POWER 
of a community’s inhabitants and a perusal of the records - 
will reveal no strip of twenty-one miles anywhere else in 
Dayton 20,395 the United States with the buying power of “Steel Valley.” 


Cleveland 70,135 


Akron 23,855 


a 
Columbus 23,271 


Most Manufacturers Consider Cities by Their Popula- 
tions But it is Really the Buying Power They are After 


Youngstown is the THIRD city in Ohio in Buying 
Power. It is far ahead of cities with much greater popula- 
tions. No manufacturer can afford to overlook Youngs- 
town when he develops Ohio. 


Member z : : 
A. B. C. Youngstown and “Steel Valley” is a market with more 
Allied Newspapers, Inc. than 350,000 people and has a payroll of more than 
Direct Representatives a) 
Nan $120,000,000 per year. 


Cleveland fe : 
Chit Vhis territory can best be covered by Youngstown’s 


San Francisco Leading Newspaper. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN TELEGRAM 
FIRST ei 
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Memphis Press First 
In City Circulation 


The Memphis Press is nineteen years old. Its pre-eminence 
in Memphis, confirmed year after year, has a solid and 
time-tested basis in public approval and reader faith. 


Press circulation is. concentrated in Memphis and nearby 
cities and towns. 


City Circulations 
The Press ... .37,826 


Commercial 
Appeal ... .34,859 See al 
News Scimitar 26,180 peo os 
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Ninety two per cent of 


‘your advertising dol- 


° : & = = ea : 
lar invested through | eS tris 
The Press, reaches 
Memphis families. 


Comparison of rates: 


The Press 

Commercial 
Appeal 

News Scimitar 


14c. to 17c. 


The Memphis Press 


First in Memphis 


A SCRIPPSHOWARD NEWSPAPER | 
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REPRESENTED IN THE NATIONAL ADVERTISING FIELD BY 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


New York Chicago Cleveland Cincinnati San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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LETTERS 


By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


I ENT COOPER, general manager of 

The Associated Press, asks in 
Collier's Weekly for June 13, “What Do 
You Want in the News?” He answers 
this question in his opening paragraph— 
truth, 

Mr. Cooper, at the same time, points out 
in his article that accuracy is not the only 
criterion of news and mentions another 
measuring stick—the kind of news selected 
for publication. He has also something 
to say about the space given to crime, a 
few words of condemnation of vicious 
journalism, and a nice tribute to the sin- 
cerity of the present day newspaper man. 

In his concluding paragraph Mr. Cooper 
shares with his readers his “confidence in 
the rock bottom soundness of American 
journalism. 

KE GE Ak 

"THE current issue of the Linotype 

News has some interesting historical 
matter about William Bradford, printer 
of the first newspaper in New York. Jack 
Edwards, in his column. “The Melting 
Pot,” recalls whisperings from old 
Trinity and prints a picture of the original 
tombstone over the grave of William 
Bradford in Trinity Churchyard. An- 
other item says the New York Gazette 
was established in October, 1725; this is 
an error for the Gazette was started on 
Nov. 8 of that year. 

Roy K. Moulton of the Hearst Organ- 
ization, contributor to the same issue, 
points out that the newspaper business is 
not a game. On the contrary, “it is plain, 
ordinery, tnromantic, hard work.” 


THE foreign correspondents of Ameri- 

can newspapers have been on the 
firing line of the magazine for some time. 
The Washington correspondent now 
comes under fire in an article in The 
Nation for June 17 by Bulkeley South- 
worth (Grifin—“The Public Man and the 
Newspapers.” 

A public official in Washington, accord- 
ing to Mr. Griffin, never wants or expects 
the truth to be told about him. The same 
idea is repeated later in the article with 
the assertion that the average Washington 
correspondent soon comes to know that 
public servants there intend that only 
news favorable to them shall be printed in 
the press. The closed office door is the 
penalty for the correspondent who inserts 
anything unfavorable or anything that 
might lose votes at home. 


Mr. Griffin, in commenting about the 
alleged ubiquitous propaganda mill adds: 


Every government department has its publicity 
agent in one form or another. Unquestionably 
this comparatively new departure in journalism 
is hostile to the truth. A publicity agent must 
give to the reporters only news favorable to his 
superiors and his department. The vast re- 
mainder of the news is bottled up, 


The trouble with the article is that it is 
so frequently indefinite as to name, dates 
and places. It is almost impossible to 
check up on the assertions made. The 
Nation itself could strike twelve if it 
would start printing the news which these 
Washington correspondents are alleged to 
supress and kill under direct orders from 


their newspapers. 
yN CORRESPONDENT writes to the 
editor of the Saturday Evening Post 
a letter which is a litany of woe about 
things in general and about the newspaper 
in particular. This correspondent believes 
that the staple of the yellow press is not 
news, but vulgarity and sensationalism 
and that of the subsidized paper is dis- 
semination of insidious propaganda. 

A long editorial in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post for June 13 replies to this cor- 
respondent. In this editorial appears the 
following comment about American news- 
papers: 

Everyone knows that a certain section of our 
press is sensational; but even at its worst it 
does not approach the depths of venality of its 


* 


European counterparts. The American press, 
taken by and large, is sound and wholesome, 
particularly in the smaller towns and cities. 
Foreign journalists who come here to study our 
periodical press are rarely able to conceal their 
amazement at finding so many publications 
which are low in price but high in tone and 
which are conducted with obvious regard for 
the decencies of life. It is not at all the state 
of things they are used to at home. 
PlVOTAL points on “How to Read A 

Newspaper” are given by Eric W. 
Allen, Dean of the School of Journalism, 
University of Oregon, in Oregon Ex- 
changes for June—published for news- 
paper folk of that state. The section 
which is conducted by the Oregon State 
Editorial Association contains some prac- 
tical advice on the transient advertising 
solicitor, legal rate uniformity, political 
advertising, and work with agencies. 

* Ok 

Don C. SEITZ of the New York World 

describes “Our Last American Duel” 
in McNaught’s Monthly for July. This 
duel—between James Gordon Bennett, the 
younger, and Frederick May,—was 
fought with pistols near Slaughter’s Gap 
in Delaware. The cause, as ‘Mr. Seitz 
points out, “cannot be told politely.” In 
my opinion it would ibe better if the cause 
were told frankly, for then all sorts.of 
rumors would be settled in the interests of 
Mr. Bennett’s reputation. 

The article by Mr. Seitz is also illumi- 
nating on many phases of personal jour- 
nalism such as existed in the days of the 
Bennetts, both father and son. Mr. Seitz 
concludes his article with this comment 
about “sacred cows”: 


I recall the late William C. Reick once asking 
me if there were in the World office any list 
of “sacred cows” who had to be treated with 
discretion. I said no. He said he had a full 
herd, and then remarked bitterly: “How in 
hades can I be expected to carry the names of 
all the members of the Union Club in my 
mind?” 


Many other newspaper men are repre- 
sented in the table of contents of Mc- 
Naught’s for July. Clinton W. Gilbert, 
Washington correspondent of the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger, discusses “Sugar 
The Guilty Secret.” Willis Thornton, 
city editor of the Washington Daily News, 
tells about ‘‘America’s Slave City”’— 
Washington, D. C. Roscoe B. Fleming, 
a member of the editorial staff of the Bal- 
timore Post, is represented with a short 
story, “Unoffending but Unforgiven.” 
Edward J. Bruen, Sunday editor, Wash- 
ington Star, for three years and at one 
time editor of the English page of La 
Nacion of Buenos Aires, heads his article 
“Coffee Prices and the Revolution.” 
Leonard W. ‘Smith, editor of The Mail 
Bag of Cleveland, comments about nu- 
merous things under the column head “Is 
That So!” Book reviews come from 
Allen Nevins of the New York World 
and Isabel Patterson of the New York 
Herald Tribune. So many contributors 
from the press make McNaught’s Monthly 
for July almost a newspaper man’s 


number. 
OK Ok 


QHAEMAS J. A. WITHERSPOON is 

a combination of Guy Jones and John 
Coulter of the North American Newspa- 
per Alliance. He has evidently retained 
the best brains of both of these gentlemen 
in producing “The Glimerick Book” (The 
Glimerick Publishing Company, New 
York City). 

In a like manner this volume retains the 
best features of the limerick contests and 
the crossword puzzles. Even more amus- 
ing than the glimericks, whether they be 
grimericks, comico-horrific limericks, or 
whimericks, purely whimsical limericks, 
are the academic annotations of the eru- 
dite Witherspoon. 

This book does not belong in a newspa- 
per library. It will keep the men from 
working. But there is little danger of it 
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remaining long in any editorial rooms; 
good things have a way of disappearing 
from newspaper offices. 

But speaking more seriously, the prize 
contest which is mentioned on page 60— 
with its liberal prizes—ought to appeal to 
newspaper people. The announcement of 
this contest concludes with the following 
non-prize contest for newspaper men: 

(Who Can It Be?) 
He is busier far than the Pope; 
He is late to his dates beyond hope; 
This figure dynamic 
With manner goddamic— 
This red-headed editor,..........-.-+ 


RUCE BLIVEN, who used to be man- 
aging editor of the New York Globe 
but is now connected with The New Ke- 
public, prints in the latter for June 10 
“Lower 9, Car 26” in which he chats for 
a few paragraphs about newspapers in 
the Middle West: 

The newspapers seem to agree with the diag- 
nosis which describes the public mood as one 
of restless indifference to serious matters. 
Every time you look the other way for five 
minutes, they add a ‘‘feature”’ of trivial char- 
acter, reducing the news content in each case 
in order to get the necessary room. 

Mr. Bliven believes that the crossword 
puzzle is dead, and that the radio, as a 
space consumer in the newspaper, is dying. 

* OK OK 

THE most humorous thing that has ap- 

peared in “Our Own World of Let- 
ters’ is the Home, Sweet Home Edition— 
without stars—of the Bawl Street Journal, 
a parody, said to have the largest waste- 
basket circulation of American financial 
papers. The edition is, of course, a par- 
ody of the W. K. Wall Street Journal. 

The Bawl Street Journal boldly an- 
nounces that, in compliance with the grow- 
ing movement on the part of newspapers 
throughout the country to feature crime 
news less, it presents such items in the 
inside pages. The best column for many 
is the one of imaginary book reviews, but 
the best feature is “Our Own Inquiring 
Reporter” with the question “Why do 
people answer my foolish questions?” 
Another clever stunt is the detailed an- 
alysis of John D. Rockefeller’s list ot 
securities with suggestions for changes 
in the interests of greater security. The 
advertisements of the Bawl Street Journal 
are sure of a careful reading. 

Copies of this parody sheet can be ob- 
tained from Robert A. Bould, care Tobey 
& Kirk, 25 Broad Street, New York City. 

+ kee 


HOUGH “The New York Times In- 

dex in the Library” is a phamphlet 
compiled chiefly for those who have 
charge of public and semi-public libraries, 
it is even more useful for those who look 
after the books in the libraries of news- 
paper plants. It tells how librarians use 
“The Index” with or without reference 
to newspaper files. The newspaper file 
need not be that of the New York Times 
for “The Index” is a key to practically 
all important news items, whether pub- 
lished in local, national or foreign papers 
—so far as the date is concerned. Under 
the present method of editorship items are 
so summarized that the latter frequently 
provides the necessary information with- 


For May, 1925 


the average net paid daily circu- 
lation of The 
(morning 

bined) was 


244,862 


Baltimore Sun 


and evening com- 


For the same period, the aver- 
age net paid per issue circulation 
of THE SUNDAY SUN. was 
185,525. 


Everything in Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


out consulting a newspaper file. Copies 
of “The New York Times Index in. the 


Library” may be obtained upon applica-— 
tion to the New York Times, Times 


Square, New York City. 
x * OX 


F this department needed fillers I could 
easily find one with the standing head 
“Books Received.” ‘Lhe first entry would 
be “The Newspaper and Religious Pub- 


licity’ (Geo. H. Doran Co. by Richard 


Beall Niese. 


A newspaper office, especially on military 
matters, is “The United States Army 
Almanac, 1925.” It may be obtained 
upon application to the Recruiting Pub- 
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BOOKLET of some value for the 


licity Bureau U. S. Army, Governors 


Island, N. Y. 
ADVERTISE FOR ADVERTISING 


Western Canadian Dailies 
Campaign in Eastern Provinces 
The leading Western Canadian news- 


papers are carrying on a large campaign 
in Eastern Canada to advance newspaper 


Running — 


advertising in the western provinces of | 


Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia. Copy placed by the 
big Western Canadian daily newspapers 


on a co-operative basis are appearing in 


the metropolitan papers of the Eastern 
provinces. ; 

The copy carries the slogan “Wealth 
is in the West,” and an emblem of golden 
grain. Joining in the display are the 
Winnipeg Free Press, Brandon Sun, 
Saskatoon Star and Phoenix, Calgary 
Herald Journal, Edmonton Journal, Re- 


gina Leader & Post, Nelson News, Van- | 


couver Province, Moose Jaw Times and 
Herald, Medicine Hat News, Lethbridge 
Herald. 


In their messages to the business man, 
manufacturer or prospective advertiser of © 


the East, these newspapers point out the 
many advantages for advertising in the 
rapidly growing Western provinces, with 
their increasing financial and agricultural 
resources, and their building activity. 


DO YOU KNOW THAT 


the value of comparisons in costs 
and _ statistics between news- 
papers of.a like size cannot be 
overestimated. 


Our service confidentially pro- 
vides such comparisons for a 
nominal fee. 


PUBLISHERS STATISTICAL BUREAU 


Division of 
W. R. Lindsey and Associates 


Members of the National Association of 
Cost Accountants 


No. 820-16 Exchange Place 
New York City 


Monthly Comparative Service—Standard 
Systems—Audits—Tax Matters 


Northern Ohio! 


one of the country’s 


Greatest Markets 
covered ALONE by 


one of the country’s 


Greatest Newspapers 


ONE Medium —ONE Cost 


Woodward & Kelly 


J. B. Woodward 
110 E, 42d St. 360 N. Mich. Ave. 
New York Chicago 
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“TI deem P. L. Crosby the most amusing limner of our 
day.”—O. O. McIntyre. 


\ 


No contributor to newspapers knows better the reaction 
of readers to an excellent bit of humorous writing or art 
than “Odd” McIntyre. 

What he says of Crosby in his portrayal of “Skippy,” 
the lovable, mischievous, laughing little philosopher, is 
a conclusion reached after many years observation of 
Crosby’s work. 


“Skippy” is great. May he never grow up. He should 
make every man, woman and child laugh. 
—S. Jay Kaufman. 


on, Jay! 


Nothing exaggerated 
about “Skippy.” He’s 
just boy through and 
through—the kind every 
man and woman would 
love to cail ““my son.” 


Announcing First Release 
of P. L. Crosby’s famous 


hs Skippy’ 9 


‘Touched by a droll ma- 
turity, Skippy reveals the 
essence of boy. He is 
mischievous, active, bland 
—abhors sham and wor- 
ships his heroes.” 


“Skippy” will be released 
in six-column strip, begin- 
ning Monday, June 22. 
Mats shipped two weeks 
in advance of release date. 


Wire order now ! 


Watch the “Skippy” Club 
grow. 


New York Sun 
Philadelphia Inquirer 
Pittsburgh Post 
Boston Globe 
Buffalo News 
Syracuse Herald 
Oakland Tribune 
New Bedford Standard 
Bridgeport Post 

San Diego Tribune 
Newark Star Eagle 


‘Percy Crosby, probably the only American humorous 
artist of today whose work will still be known in 300 


years.” 


Watch for our announcement next week 


JOHNSON FEATURES, INC. 


Newspaper features you can’t afford to miss 


1819 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


—Don Herold 
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GALLING GENERALIZATION 


O one in the newspaper business, possessed of 

half a grain of sense, objects to honest criticism 

of newspapers. .There are journalistic evils. 
Whips of public condemnation may drive them out. 
Exploitation of crime to sell papers is one evil. 
Sophistry and cowardice of editorial pages that ex- 
press no conviction, is another. Propaganda dished 
up as news, the hushing of disagreeable news for 
privileged persons, deceptive press agentry which 
encourages false public opinion are other newspaper 
evils. But these faults are not common to all news- 
papers. They are special to a few. There are 
hundreds of daily papers in the United States which 
cannot be justly condemned on these grounds. Many 
others possess striking virtues to offset admitted 
defects. We know of sensational newspapers which 
exploit crime as a means of gaining circulation which 
also have strong, clean, public-spirited editorial 
policies, There are newspapers with weak editorial 
fpages, but magnificent news service. 

Why must magazine critics invariably deal with 
the press in general terms? Why must all the 
newspapers, good, bad and mixed; be fried in the 
same stew pan? -.Every criticism of newspapers 
that we have read in magazines in a year has 
generalized, unjustly: to. the majority of the news- 
papers of the United States. 

We do not see articles in the magazines concerning 
the deterioration of many magazines during the last 
15 or 20 years, following the ill-fated era of muck- 
raking. The gad is always to the back of “the daily 
press,” without discrimination. However bad the 
daily press may be, it is not being suppressed by vice 
societies, it is not publishing vile imagery in so-called 
“confessions,” it is not entirely devoid of valuable 
information. News stories are usually much stranger 
than approved magazine fiction written to standard 
form which demands that every hero and heroine 
embrace in the final chapter to compensate for all the 
shooting and acid throwing of early installments. We 
do not condemn all magazines for the burlesque queen 
effects of a few; we cannot imagine a faked “confes- 
sion’ in Harper’s. In fact, we do not believe that 
Harper’s is entitled to the same dose that belongs. to 
“Trifling Tales” or “Wheezy Yarns.” Some Ameri- 
can magazines are better than ever, some are in the 
gutter. The same is true of newspapers. Generaliza- 
tion is galling. 

A pathetic phase of this matter is that every criti- 
cism written for the magazines is by a “graduate” 
newspaper man. After reading an article by an 
“anonymous editorial writer on a well known 
Western newspaper” in the current issue of Harper’s, 
_ which yields some fact and much general exaggera- 
tion, we confess to a sense of boredom. This par- 
ticular critic is not willing to stand up and be counted 
as the author of an indiscriminate attack, yet is con- 
stantly referring to the cowardice of American 
publishers. Some of the stories he tells we know to 
be based on hearsay. For instance, the ancient 
chestnut about the editor who submitted first page 
layouts to a bartender and followed that worthy’s 
opinion of what the public would buy. It is a nice 
little knock on one paper, but 150 years ago we heard 
it told differently. The man who submitted the 
schedule to the bartender was not the editor of the 
paper, but a drunken copy reader. He did not do it 
every day, but once. 

It may be honorable for an anonymous newspaper 
man to criticise his profession in general terms, but 
in our opinion it is a cheap way to pick up a couple 
of hundred dollars. 


“Smotheritis” is the name coined for news- 
paper hushng by C. L. Ficklin, editor of the 
Maryville (Mo.) Herald, who says: “Smoth- 
eritis never did any good, never worked any 
reform, never saved a soul, never cleaned up 
a-town, never helped anybody—it is a spine- 
less, heartless, inane, nerveless, pulseless, shaky 
thing.” ’ 


Editor 


BD 


Oh how great is thy goodness, which thou 
hast laid up for them that fear thee; which 
thou hast wrought for them that trust in thee 
before the sons of men!—Psalms; XXXI, 19. 


CONCENTRATED IMPUDENCE 


ERE is what the press agent says to his cus- 

H tomer: “Yes, I can actually get the name of 

your branded article right in the news columns 

of the papers. You do not have to buy space by the 

agate line. I give you my full service, including copy, 
mats and placement, for a flat sum per week,” 

“But my good little man,” the manager of the big 
national distributor will say, “how do you get away 
with it? The established advertising agencies Say, it 
cannot be done. The newspapers have their rules 
against it. We will get in bad if we trim them this 
way, eh, son?” : 

“You don’t know these easy geezers,” the press 
agent replies. “I’m a graduate newspaper man myself 
and I have their number. They are after cheap copy 
to fill their spaces. Why, I’ll write a domestic econ- 
omy article which will be better than they can buy 
from any syndicate and pepper it with your brand 
name. Lots of newspapers are run by easy bosses 
with nothing but golf on their minds. I shove it in 
when the boys are not looking.” 

He then shows his scrap-book. Astonishing! Hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars worth of free adver- 
tising in the “unpurchasable” editorial columns of the 
daily press—some pretty high class papers, too. His 
claim that the newspapers actually enjoy his exploita- 
tion of them he proves by showing a bundle of postal 
cards returned by editors (or office boys) ordering 
the free copy “on approval.” 

Never before have press agents been so audacious, 
so active, with copy to sell branded merchandise. 
Some of the biggest advertisers in America are giv- 
ing them huge profits, évery dollar of which comes 
out of the pockets of publishers and advertising agents. 
Their nauseating stuff is a fraud upon the reading 
public. ‘ 

Don’t be robbed or bunked by publicity agents. 
Dump their offerings! When they tell you that they 
control legitimate advertising accounts and that paid 
matter is contingent upon publicity, fire it back at 
them for they are only bluffing. 


Mechanical progress in newspaperdom looks 
through the eye of the camera. 
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SATURDAY EVENING ADVERTISIN 
Wireiarx advertising traffic jam probler 


fade away under the hammering of ente 
prising newspaper executives and retail me 

chants who believe with Eprror & PustisHEr 
the best interests of the advertiser, publisher or t 
reading and trading public are not served by unnatut 
“peaks” on given days that make newspapers of w 
wieldy size and unhealthy store crowding on speci 
days, disorganizing system and making trading diffier 
and of doubtful satisfaction. An even spread of 4 
vertising and trading over the days of the six de 
week is the enviable condition for the average new 
paper and advertiser. os 
We are interested to learn that one of the goc 
retail stores of Richmond, Va., has experimented wi 
Saturday afternoon advertising for Monday mornir 
trading and found it satisfactory. Lewis Kaufma 
proprietor of the store, is quoted in the Rich LON 
News Leader, as follows: “I have been advertisir 
on Saturday afternoon for Monday business for abot 
six weeks and have had good results. If people br 
lieve in me, if they have confidence in me, if the 
know that I will back up what I say in the advel 
tisement, I could advertise on. Monday afternoon 
sale I proposed to hold on Friday, and have the stor 
filled on Friday.” ¥ 
Mr. Kaufman understands the psychology of news 
paper advertising. 
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News selection is the neck of the policy bottle. Pf 
Ss ee ie 
WHERE CREDIT IS DUE 


E have received a gentle chiding from W. € 
\\) Wilkes, of the Gulfport (Miss.) Daily Herala 
for our recent editorial approval of the opel 
publicity stand taken by N. W. Ayer & Son. “Yo 
know,” says he, “that N. W. Ayer & Son as "at 


agents are grinding somebody’s axe, and they ar 
attempting to make newspapers the grindstones. 
are publishing a great weekly for publishers—but w 
beg of you, don’t let any press agent ‘refresh’ you, 
In the offending editorial we had said that th 
candid attitude of N. W. Ayer & Son was refresh 
ing to us in that the agency had officially and clearh 
stated that publicity matter sent out by it is not it 
any way related to advertising; editors could use i 
or reject it without affecting the agency’s considera: 
tion of the paper as an advertising medium. Further. 
more, the agency frankly informed editors that it dic 
not seek to force publicity by handing it to the 
advertising department and that it never attempted 
to make free publicity do the work of paid advertising 
We repeat, with due deference to our valued critic ir 
the South, that if an advertising agency must handle 
publicity it is refreshing to have it clearly stated that 
the choice of advertising media is in no way affected 
by the publisher’s acceptance or rejection of the free 
stuff. Editorial waste baskets are always a con- 
venient means of escape in these circumstances. But 
when an advertising agency hands out publicity matter 
with the left hand and dangles paid space with the 
right hand, the publisher is confronted by a real 
problem. The agency which publicly declares that its 
advertising patronage is not contingent upon the pub- 
lication of propaganda deserves and shall receive full 
credit in the columns of Eprtor & PuBLIsHER. 
To believe that a newspaper can persistently 
defy public responsibility without harming itself q 
is to ignore American journalistic history. . 
. 
NEW LAMPS FOR OLD ONES _ 


L. MENCKEN insists that the new blood 

H American journalism is a great improvem 
© over the old. The old time city room was @ 
poor school, he says. But the young generation is 
better educated, drinks less, demands and gets more 
salary, is less easily snared by temptation, regards the 
work more professionally and is in every way an im- 
provement. a». 
Naturally, we like to believe that the new is better 
than the old. We put our faith in youth. Nor 
human aspiration extends to the on-coming generati 
Doubtless young men entering journalism are be 
educated, drink less, but we are not prepared to sa 

that they have sounder moral stuff and that is@wha 

most needed. 
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PERSONALS 


RANK A. MUNSEY, publisher of 
the New York Sun and the New York 
legram sailed, for a trip abroad on 
2S. S. Leviathan, June 13.. : 
Karl Bickel, president, United Press 
sociations, delivered the commence- 
nt address at Marquette University, 
lwaukee, Wis., June 10. 

frederick I. Thompson, publisher. of 
. Birmingham (Ala.) <Age-Herald, 
1 leave in. a.few days to represent 
» United States Shipping Board at 
-meeting of the International Chamber 
Commerce in Belgium. 

iIzey M. Roberts, publisher, St. Louis 
w, attended the commencement exer- 
es at Princeton University, his alma 
ter, this week, and then went to 
ymouth, Mass., to spend a month’s 
ation. 

Willis J. Abbot, editor of the Christian 
lence Momitor, and Mrs. Abbot, sailed 
La France, June 19, for an extended 
y in Europe. Mr. Abbot will have a 
iference in London of the correspond- 
s of Monitor in western Europe. 


qugh O’Donnell, assistant business 
mager, New York Times, visited 
tre Dame, his alma mater, June 12, 
preside at a dinner of the alumni 
ociation of which he is president. 
fdgar B. Piper, editor, Portland 
egonian, has been reappointed a mem- 
- of the board of trustees of the Ore- 
1 state library. 

3. F. Irvine, editor of the Portland 
egon Journal, was recently one of the 
ncipal speakers before the annual din- 
- of the Oregon Federation of 
omen’s Clubs at Marshfield. 

Srombie Allen, editor and publisher 
the Ontario (Cal.) Report, has re- 
ned from a tour around the world. 
» was taken ill while on the journey 
1 cut his trip short without visiting 
. British Isles and the Continent. 
Heister G. Rhawn, editor, Clarksburg 
V. Va.) Exponent, has returned fol- 
ving a trip to Philadelphia and Lan- 
ter, Pa. At the latter place Mr. 
awn attended the commencement ex- 
ises of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
e. Mrs. Rhawn accompanied him. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


[ARUJI TAWARO, a correspondent 
of the Fukuoka Daily News of 
an, who has been in America for the 
t eight months gathering material for 
eries of articles, is ill of appendicitis 
Barnes Hospital, St. Louis. 

xeorge Adams, managing editor of the 
mneapolis Journal, was a visitor in 
w York this week. 


xerald K. Rudolph, former city editor 
the Buffalo Enquirer, has been ap- 
nted publicity manager for the Fox 
m corporation with headquarters at 
w York. 

’. C. Miller, secretary of the Bristow 
Kkla.) Chamber of Commerce, has re- 
ned to become city editor of the 
lahoma City (Okla.) Oklahoman. 
Mary Coyle, reporter on the Denver 
cky Mountain News, has been trans- 
red to the society editor’s desk. 

Mr. and Mrs. Laurence C. Hodgson 
1 observe their silver wedding anni- 
Sary at their home in St. Paul on 
1 21. Mr. Hodgson, otherwise 
arry Ho,” is a widely known news- 
er man, poet and orator and is now 
mmissioner of finance of St, Paul. 
Toward White has resigned from the 
ff of the Buffalo Evening Post to 
e full time to editing the South Buf- 
9 News, of which he is part owner. 
sidney Stall, student at the Wharton 
1001 of Finance of the University of 
msylvania, has returned to the Buffa- 
mors News as assistant telegraph 
Or. 

tarle Schlax, a 1925 graduate of the 
rquette University School of Journal- 
Milwaukee, has joined the Racine 
lis.) Times-Call staff. 


q 
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IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


DWIN S. FRIENDLY, business 
manager of the New York’ Sun, left 


‘New York June 19, with Mrs. Friendly 


and their two children Helen, 7, and 
Edwin S. Jr., 3, to spend a six weeks’ 


_vacation visiting in Boise, Idaho, Yel- 
lowstone- National Park, and San Fran-: 


cisco. 


A. L. Shuman, vice-president and ad- 
vertising manager Fort Worth (Tex.) 
Star Telegram visited San Francisco 
and Los Angeles last week, attending the 
Shrine meeting in the latter city. 

A. Lloyd Sigmund has joined the staff 
of the Great Neck (N. Y.) News, as 
advertising manager. He was formerly 
on the advertising staff of the New York 
Herald Tribune. 

Carlyle Thomas, assistant to the vice- 
president of the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat, has been elected a director in the 
Sales Managers’ Bureau of the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce, 

Miss Elizabeth Hailey, head of the 
Portland Oregontan’s information desk, 
was badly hurt in a fall from a horse 
while training for the annual meet of 
the Portland Hunt Club. 


HOLDING NEW POSTS 
ERRY G. MELEAN, from Owens- 
boro (Ky.) Inquirer, to city editor, 

Birmingham Age-Herald. 

W. G. Melody, from copy deck, Birm- 
ingham Age-Herald, to assistant tele- 
graph editor, Montgomery Advertiser. 

Paul M. Conway, from city editor, 
Anniston (Ala.) Star, to copy desk, 
Chattanooga News. 

Robert FE. Coulson, 
Times, to city hall reporter, 
Evening Post. 

Stephen Cain, from Buffalo Evening 


from Buffalo 
Buffalo 


News, to city hall beat, Buffalo Times. ) NEWS hasierdercdds sere cane 


WITH THE SPECIALS 


OBERT S. FARLEY, New York, 


Eastern financial advertising repre- 
sentative, has been appointed to repre- 
sent the Montreal Financial Times. 

Story, Brooks & Finley, publishers’ 
representatives, have been appointed 
Eastern national representatives of the 
Akron (O.) Beacon Journal and the 
Springheld (O.) Sun. 

Kimball-Mogensen Company, have 
been appointed national advertising rep- 
resentatives of the Klamath Falls (Ore.) 
Herald and the Hanford Sentinel. The 
Pacific coast offices at San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and Seattle have been 
named to represent the Bakersfield Cali- 
fornian and Visalia Times. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES 


RTHUR THOMPSON, of the ex- 

ecutive office of the Associated 
Press, spent this week on a_ business 
trip through New England, visiting Rut- 
land and Brattleboro, Vt., and Pitts- 
field, Mass. 

John R. Hood of the Albany bureau 
of the Associated Press will become 
Buffalo correspondent June 29, succeed- 
ing Ralph O. Brown who has _ been 
transferred to the Baltimore bureau. 

A. L. Bradford, chief of the Paris 
bureau of the United Press Associations, 
flew to Morroco recently, accompanying 
Prime Minister Painleve on his inspec- 
tion of the ‘Morrocan front. 

Joseph Wasney, manager of the 
United Press Pittsburgh bureau, has re- 
turned from a vacation automobile tour 
to Florida. 

Arthur de Greve, manager of the 
Kansas City bureau of the United News, 
has returned to San Francisco from re- 
porting the Pacific fleet maneuvers. 


MARRIED 


ISS AILEEN HILT, editor of her 
father’s paper, the Maroa (lIll.) 
News-Times, to Ernest C. Brown, De- 
catur, Ill, 
Arthur J. Egan, a photographer on 
the Boston (Mass.) American, to Miss 
Edith Acorn of Brighton, last week. 
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C. GRIFFITH, recently appointed 

* advertising manager of the San 
Francisco Chronicle, started 
work at, Fargo 

Ne PSD: as veity 

editor of the old 

Fargo Argus, 

owned and_con- 

trolled by James 

J. Hill. 

From there, 
continuing in ed- 
itorial work, he 
was corinected 
with newspapers 

-ine=St. Cloud and 

Brainerd, Minn. 

Then he went to 

Minneapolis, 

~whete™he served 
~ as tity editor and 
managing editor of Minneapolis news- 
papers. : 

He first went aver to. the advertising 
department as local advertising manager 
of the Chicago Daily Néws. He left 
this paper to become western manager 
for O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc., publishers’ 
representatives, later being named vice- 
president and western manager for 
Grandin, Dorrence, Sullivan & Co., gen- 
eral advertising agents. 

Leaving this position he became as- 
sistant to the publisher and director of 
advertising for the Washington Herald 
and the Washington Times. Prior to 
joining the San Francisco Chronicle staff, 
he was advertising director for the Seat- 
tle Post-Intelligencer. 


E. C. Grirritx 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 
T. PETERSBURG (FLA.) DAILY 


line, high-speed press, and is building 
an addition to the present plant to house 
the press. 

West Palm Beach (Fla.) Times, has 
purchased a heavy duty sextuple from 
the Duplex Printing Press Company. 

L. F. Richardson, editor and publisher 
of the Sheffield (Ill.) Times, has pur- 
chased a building and is planning its 
alteration for occupancy as a_ printing 
plant. 

Shelbyville (Ind.) Democrat has in- 
stalled a Duplex Model E. 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


ERBERT RICE, of the Associated 
Press staff at Jefferson City, Mo., 
and L. L. Baker, foreman of the mechan- 
ical department of the Jefferson City 
Capitol News, have purchased the Lex- 
mgton (Mo.) Weekly News. 
D. O. Groff, former owner of the 
Hugo (Okla.) Southeast Oklahoman, 


The World’s Best 
Picture Page 


WRITE FOR PROOFS AND PRICES 


newspaper 


Central Press Bldg. 
Cleveland, O. 
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has acquired the Sulphur ( Okla.) Demo- 
crat and will convert it into a daily. 
E. B, Atterbury of Hugo, Okla., has 
purchased the Antlers (Okla.) Kiamichi 
Valley News from W.°E. Schooler. . 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 


YETERBOROUGH “(ONT.) EVE- 
NING EXAMINER, 24-page Peter-: 
borough Fair edition, June 1 Pt 
San Bernardino (Cal.) Sun, 102+page 
Thirtieth anniversary edition in 10 sec- 
tions, May 28. 
Honolulu. Advertiser, 148-page. Fleet 
edition in nine~sections, celebrating the 
arrival of the Pacific Fleet. 


Osaka (Japan) Asahi, 110-page Spe- 


cial Overseas Supplement printed. in 
English with color cover, April 25, 
Tuscon (Ariz.) Citizen, 128-page 


Automobile Number, May 31. 


St. Cloud (Minn.) Daily Journal- 
Press, 12-page supplement, June 11, on 
the opening of the new office building 
of the St. Cloud Public Service Company. 

Denver Post, 132-page special Tourist 
edition, said to be the largest special 
edition printed in the Rocky Mountain 
region. 

Rochester (N. Y.) Herald, Good 
Roads and Touring Number, June 14. 
_St. Cloud. (Minn.) Daily Times, spe- 
cial edition-on the new office building of 
the St. Cloud Public Service Company. 


ON THE MECHANICAL SIDE 


W E. CUNNINGHAM, was recently 

* named president of Denver Typo- 
grophical Union No. 49; James A, Con- 
ner, vice-president and F. C. Birdsall, 
secretary-treasurer. 


WITH THE ADVERTISERS 


H OQ. PELTIER has been appointed 
—~* advertising manager of the Henry 
Vogt Machine Company, Louisville, Ky., 
manutacturers of boilers, valves and fit- 
tings and refrigerating machines. 


SCHOOLS 
Two students of the Medill School 


of Journalism, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Eleanor G, Nicholson, and Ar- 
thur J. Follows, both of Chicago, have 
been awarded the George C. Bastian 
honor keys for excellence in scholarship, 
leadership, and promise of future. use- 
fulness in journalistic work. The keys 
are given in memory of George C. Bas- 
tian, former instructor in News Editing 
in the Medill School and copyreader for 
the Chicago Tribune. 


The class in reporting, University of 
Oregon School of Journalism, recently 
issued one edition of the Eugene (Ore.) 
Morning Register and one of the Eu- 
gene Evening Guard in May. 

_ Students of the department of journal- 
ism, University of Colorado, recently 


Che Central Dress Assoctation 
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edited the Denver Rocky Mountain 
News for a day, filling all staff posi- 
tions from .nanaging editor down. 

M. A. Morrill, assistant professor of 
journalism at Hamline university, St. 
Paul, has been chosen dean of men at 
lie university for the coming year. He 
will continue his work in journalism and 
also teach courses in orientation. 

Journalism courses at Beloit College, 
Beloit, Wis., will be discontinued at the 
end of the present term. Prof. Roscoe 
B. Ellard, director of the course, will 
become head of the journalism depart- 
ment at Washington and Lee University 
next year. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


A PYERTISING CLUB OF LOUIS- 

VILLE heard six speakers discuss 
the value of the recent Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World convention 
held in Houston, Tex., at their June 8 
meeting. The speakers, all of whom 
attended the convention, were: Byron 
W. Orr, of the Herald-Post Company; 
B. A. Fueglein, of the Peaslee-Gaulbert 
Company; G. M. Lewis, president of the 
local club; Morris F. Aronhime and Or- 
ville S. Wespe. 

Mississippi State Presss Association, 
in convention at Biloxi recently adopted 
resolutions criticizing the Baptist state 
convention board for operating a print- 
ing shop. 

Kansas Democratic Editorial Asso- 
ciation’s annual convention will be held 
in Wichita, Dec. 28. 

San Francisco Advertising Club 
recently admitted Douglas Meldrum of 
N. W. Ayer & Son, and Peter Michel- 
son, Botsford-Constantine Company to 
membership. Harry Drummond, travel- 
ing representative of Epirror & Pus- 
LISHER spoke at the June 10 meeting on 
“What's the Matter With Retail Ad- 
vertising ?” 

Advertising Club of Boston was ad- 
dressed at its recent meeting by William 
E. Brigham of the Boston Transcript 
on the subject “Glimpses of Washing- 
ton.” 

Davenport (Ia.) Ad Club last week 
held its annual outing at the Spring- 
brook Country Club with an attendance 
of 75 members, guests of Charles Kindt, 
former advertising and theatrical man- 
ager 


Editor 


ASSOCIATION CHIEFS 


ENRY Z. MITCHELL, editor of 
the Bemidji (Minn.) Daily Pioneer 


and Weekly Sentinel is the third of his ' 


to head 
Minnesota 


family 
the 
editors. 
His father W. 
B. Mitchell, at 
that time editor 
of the St. Cloud 


Journal Press 
was a_ charter 
member of the 
Minnesota  Edi- 


torial Association, 
which was organ- 
ized in 1867 and 
was its first sec- 
retary. In 1870 
he was elected 
president holding 
that office for four years, a record in 
the history of the organization. 

His uncle C. S. Mitchell was elected 
president in 1900 at which time he was 
editor of the Alexandria Post News. 

H. Z. Mitchell was born in St. Cloud, 
Minn., July 17, 1884. After attending 
the University of Wisconsin and the 
University of Minnesota, he engaged in 
newspaper work with his uncle at Fair- 
mont, Minn. Following brief exper- 
iences at Albert Lea and Fairbault in 
Minnesota he went to Minot, N. D., 
where for six years he was employed 
in editorial capacities by the two papers 
there. 

In 1911 he was engaged to establish 
the Devils Lake (N. D.) World owned 
by a stock company. In 1917 he pur- 
chased the News-Press at Thief River 
Falls, Minn. 

In 1918 he sold this paper and pur- 
chased a half interest in the Weekly 
Sentinel at Bemidji, W. F. Marcum be- 
ing his partner in the venture. In 
February, 1924, Marcum and Mitchell 
purchased a controlling interest in the 
Pioneer Publishing Company of Bemidji, 
their competitor, and now operate the 
Daily Pioneer and the Weekly Sentinel 
with a large commercial printing de- 
partment. 


Z. M1ItTCcHELL 


HENRY 
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WEEK’S PRESS FLASHES 


a 


Einstein says ether is a name for some- 
thing we know absolutely nothing about. 
But an affront to his intelligence will not 
make the average person go up in the 
air.—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


An optimist is a man who'll use the rent 
money to pay the first instalment on a car. 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


A nine letter word meaning paint re- 
mover might be blow-torch or it might 
be cold cream.—Detroit News. 


Parents are modest people who are 
afraid the kids won’t turn out as well 
as they did—New York Sun. 


The boy who used to spend about 
fifteen years wishing he could put on 
long pants has grown to be a golf-wor- 


shipping man who spends the whole 
winter awaiting an opportunity to put 
on short ones——Ft. Wayne News 


Sentinel. 


Well, those persons who earn their liv- 
ing by “the sweat of their brow” ought 
to be rich these days—New York Eve- 
ning World. 

I have noted that when I bore a man 
he yawns openly and unafraid. But 
under similar circumstances a woman 
will yawn behind her hand or fan—God 
bless the ladies—E. W. Howe’s Monthly. 


History doesn’t repeat itself. It stut- 


ters, that’s all—Columbia Record. 


It must be fine to get into society 
and be bored by a better set of people. 
New York Telegram. 


If Mr. Bryan can’t thank evolution 
for what he is, he can thank the front 
page —Cleveland Times, 


Dayton’s decision to have a jazz band 
play for visitors at the evolution trial 
ought to prove the case for the defense. 
—New York Herald Tribune. 


After all, there is much to thankful 
for. Nobody has yet compiled an an- 
thology of Senate poetry.—_ Waterbury 
Republican. 


If a Democrat does something sensible 
and people seem to like it, our crowd 
says he’s a demagogue—Columbus Ohio 
State Journal. 


American actors have been doing about 
as well in England as English actors 
have here. We always did like this 
Hams across the sea stuff—Don Mar- 
quis im New York Herald Tribune. 


“Morale” usually means your duty to 
let somebody else have the soft jobs 
and not kick about doing the dirty work. 
—New York Telegram. 


There are no bigger fish in the ocean 
than have gotten away.—Col. Record. 


Cain might have been 
didn’t call his hatred 
New York Telegram. 


worse. He 
“patriotism.”— 
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CIRCULATION PROGRESS 


Combination Office Owned Route 
and Independent Carrier System 


a 


H. S. Seymour 


A SYSTEM that aims to retain the 
direct supervision of the office owned 
route, together with the better part of 
the independent carrier method is being 
employed by H. S. Seymour, circulation 
manager of the Akron (O.) Beacon 
Journal. 
At the present time the Beacon Jour- 


nal has a city carrier delivery of mor 
than 24,000 papers, handled by four dis 
trict men and about 240 carriers. N 
branch agencies are used, all busines 
being direct with the carrier boy. Th 
papers are delivered by truck in individ 
ual bundles leaving from two to fou 
bundles at a street corner, and the route 
are arranged to start from these corner: 
Each carrier has a definite territory t 
cover and is held responsible for the cir 
culation in this territory. 

The district men supervise the route 
and are chosen for their ability to pic 
alert, reliable boys, and teach them to 
salesmen as well as carriers. 

Mr. Seymour is a native of Bingham 
ton, N. Y., and started his newspaper ca 
reer on the circulation staff of the ol 
Binghamton Herald. He joined th 
Binghamton Press to assist in obtainin 
circulation for its first issue April 1] 
1904. Three years later he was mad 
circulation manager of that newspaper 
In 1911 he went to Akron as circulatio) 
manager of the Beacon Journal. 


North Dakota Daily Changes Hands 


The Jamestown (N. D.) Daily Aler; 
published as a daily since 1881, has bee 
sold to the Hansen Brothers Printin, 
Company. Possession will be give 
about August 1. The sale marks the re 
tirement of W. R. Kellogg, pionee 
North Dakota newspaper man. 


Issuing Saturday Tabloid 


The Bristol (Va.-Tenn.) News is noy 
issuing a tabloid edition on Saturday 
afternoon. Munsey Slack is editor of thi 
News. 


as Well 


Many churches 


mer time. 
some 


quarters office. 


Autos Go to Church 


as Elsewhere 


advertising in local papers to stimulate 
attendance at services during the sum- 
Perhaps if you worked out 
suggested advertisements 
might persuade energetic pastors in 
your town to use the same method of 
reaching the people. 


Copy suggestions may be obtained 
for a moderate fee from the head- 


© 


CHURCH ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


A.A.C.W. 


383 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
DR. C. F. REISNER, President 


have used display 


you 


BASEBALL WRITER DEAD 


John A. Dugan Spent Nineteen Years 
On Washington Papers 


John A. Dugan, baseball editor of the 
Washington Herald, died suddenly at 
home Monday from acute indigestion. 

Mr. Dugan, stated the Herald in an- 
nouncing his death, “was known inti- 
mately to more ball players, perhaps, 
than any other man in the game. It has 
been through Mr. Dugan’s kindly interest 
and feeling that the wide gap which 
existed between player and writer for so 
many years has been spanned.” 

“Bucky” Harris, manager of the 
world champion Washington baseball 
team, and Clark C. Griffith, its president, 
were among those who paid tribute to 
Mr. Dugan’s many fine personal qualities. 

A native of Washington, Mr. Dugan, 
after attending high school and college, 
early followed sports. He joined the 
Washington Herald in 1906 when 
William Peet was sports editor. Until 
1919 he was assistant sports editor and 
baseball writer. He became sports editor 
of the Washington Post in 1919. He 
returned to the Herald in 1923. Each 
spring season he had gone South for ten 
years with the Washington club, and on 
the circuit he was known and liked by 
baseball players and writers alike. 


Advertising Man a Suicide 


Ralph Waldo Elden, a writer and ad- 
vertising man of Portland, Ore., commit- 
ted suicide recently in a most dramatic 
manner. Elden leaped from Elk Rock 
into the Williamette River near Portland, 
a leap of some 250 feet. In order to 
clear ledges lower on the rock it was 
evident that Elden had taken a run and 
plunged over the end of the cliff. He had 
been missing for two days and his auto- 
mobile found near Elk Rock was the first 
indication of his fate. Elden is the author 
of two widely known success books, “The 
Right End of the Stick” and “How to 
Write Want Ads for Results.” In the 
latter work he collaborated with Charles 
O. Chatterton, manager of the classified 
oe ee department of the Portland 

regonian. 


Minnesota Publisher Dies 


William FE. Verity, 58, owner and 
editor, Wadena (Minn.) Pioneer Journal, 
died suddenly of a paralytic stroke June 

He was formerly political editor of 
the Minneapolis Tribune and publisher 
of three Oklahoma dailies—at Ardmore, 
Shawnee and Sapulpa—and was president 
of the Minnesota Editorial Association 
in 1922. 


Wisconsin Publisher Dies 


James E. Jones, 77, editor and publisher 
of the Kilbourne (Wis.) Weekly Events, 
widely known in Wisconsin as 
“Horace Greeley of the Dells” died in 
Kilbourne, Wis., June 11. Mr. Jones was 
a yeteran of the Civil War and fought 
the Indians with Custer. 


Obituary 


(CARL D. DOW, 51, Boston advertising 
man, died in Worcester, June 9. 


Dr. Tuomas Haywortu Everts, 90, 
died recently in Chicago, where he had 
moved upon retirement from active work. 
He was at one time editorial writer on 
the Boulder (Col.) News. 


Mrs. J. B. Campsett of Waukomis, 
Okla., wife of “Buck” Campbell, editor- 
owner of the Waukomis Hornet, died at 
her home June 8. 


Grorce M. Goorspy, 58, publisher of 
the Wachulu (Fla.) Florida Advocate, 
the last 20 years, a native of Maroa, 
Ill, and founder of the Warrensburg 
Enterprise an Argenta Hustler in Wlinois 
before locating in Florida, died recently. 


Jacgurs A. SMyTHE, 37, for six years 
with the advertising staff of the Rock- 
ford. (Ill. Register-Gaszette; and con- 


the. 


Editor 


ducting an independent outdoor adver- 
tising service, died suddenly June 6, fol- 
lowing heat prostration. 

Miss Mary F. Watton, 81, formerly 
for thirty years employed in the proof 
room of the Brooklyn Eagle, died Sun- 
day at her home, 461 Classon Avenue, 
Brooklyn. 


Daniels on Wilson Memorial Committee 


Josephus Daniels, editor and publisher 
of the Raleigh (N. C.) News and 
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Observer, was this week appointed a 
member of the advisory committee to 
supervise the raising of $500,000 to con- 
vert Woodrow Wilson’s birthplace in 
Staunton, Va., into a national mem- 
orial., 


Employing Printers Elect 


The New York Employing Printers 
Association held its annual meeting, fol- 
lowed by a dinner in the evening, at the 
Hotel Astor. George M. Lord was re- 
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elected president. Other officers elected 


“were: vice-presidents, C. Frank Craw- 


ford and J. Clifford Blanchard; treas- 
urer, Isaac Van Dillen; secretary, Rob- 
ert Goldstein, and chairman of the exec- 
utive committee, Ernest F. Eilert. The 
history of the General Society of Me- 
chanics and Tradesmen, with which the 
employing printers may cooperate in an 
educational campaign, was described at 
the dinner by Ernest Lauckhardt and E. 
Hoffman, president and secretary of that 
society. 
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THE BUFFALO 
‘TIMES 


ORMAN E. MACK, editor 

and publisher of The 
Buffalo Evening and Sun- 
day TIMES, has ordered a 
battery of sixteen Goss High 
Speed Low Construction 
Press Units with five pairs 
of Goss High Speed Folders. 


When erected, these latest type 
Goss Presses will extend 165 
feet in an unbroken line in the 
new TIMES press room. They 
are of the same construction as 
those recently installed or shortly 
to be placed in the service of a 
large number of cther foremost 


equipment. 


advised. 


Goss. Catalog on request. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO., CHICAGO 


The Goss Printing Press Company, of England, Ltd., London 
Edwards Dunlop Company, Ltd., Sydney, Sole Australian Agent 


Great advertising and circulation 
stridesonthe partof THE TIMES 
have called for this added high 
speed, large capacity mechanical 
In 1924, a gain of 
almost 8,000,000 lines of paid 
display advertising is reported, ae 
with a further increase of — aoe 
187,068 lines for the first quarter 
of 1925. Circulation has similarly 
increased to over 105,000 daily 
and over 110,000 Sunday we are 


It is significant that publishers 
of rapidly growing newspapers 
everywhere are centering their 
choice of new equipment upon 


HE BUFFALO\TIMES is 

remodeling its present 
ground floor offices on Main 
Street into a modern pressroom, 
a block in length, extending 
through to Washington Street. 
This will provide an extremely 
commodious and efficient plant 
for still additional increase in 
THE TIMES presses and 
growth in the circulation de- 
partment. The business offices 
will move into an adjoining 
seven-story building owned by 
Norman EK. Mack. Mr. Mackhas 
been the guiding genius of THE 
TIMES since establishing the 
paper some forty years ago, be- 
fore he was twenty-one. 
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_ WHATS WHAT IN THE FEATURE FIELD 


rentors of “Ella Cinders” at Work—Brundidge of “Medical Mill”? Fame _ 
Probes ‘Rum Running—Miss Loeb Signs Contract with 
Johnson Features, Inc. 
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“Bill” Conselman and “Charley” Plumb, Author and Artist of Ella Cinders 


W N. CONSELMAN and Charles 

* P. Plumb, of the Los Angeles 
(Cal.) Times, are joint creators of the 
new comic strip “Ella Cinders,’ which 
is being handled by Metropolitan News- 
paper Service, New York. ;The strip 
is a modernized version of the Cinderella 
theme, including a trip to Hollywood 
and a turn in the movies. 


Harry T. Brundidge,-reporter for the 
St. Louis Star, whose exposé of “med- 
ical mills” was a national sensation of 
1923 in the news, has been investigating 
the, rum-runhing evil for his newspaper. 
Results.of his investigation, copyrighted 
by the Star, are now being offered na- 
tionally’ by King Features Syndicate, 
New York, in a series of ten install- 
ments. 

Brundidge got his evidence at first 
hand. He joined the crew of a New 
Orleans-Havana boat active in the boot- 
leg traffic, and writes his personal ex- 
periences. 


Johnson Features Inc., New York, has 
signed a long term contract with Sophie 
Irene Loeb, of the New Vork Evening 
World, effective June 22. While being 
offered for natural distribution, Miss 
Loeb’s writings will continue to be pub- 
lished in the Evening World. She has 
been a member of the staff of that news- 
paper since 1910. 

Born in Russia, and brought to this 
country. when six years old, Miss Loeb 
has made a brilliant career for herself 
in journalism, and in social service work. 
She is at present president of the Child 
Welfare Conference, 

As a member of the New York State 
Commission for Widow’s Pensions, Miss 
Loeb studied the relation of the child 
and the state in England, Scotland, 
France, Switzerland, Germany and Den- 
mark. She led campaigns which re- 
sulted in the New York State Widows’ 
Pension Law, and the motion picture 
law of New York, making theaters sani- 
tary and fireproof. In 1917, she gained 
the distinction of being the first woman 
called as a mediator to settle a New 
York strike, settling a walk-out in the 
taxicab industry. 


Miss F. Edith O’Dell, editor-in-chief, 
McClure Newspaper Syndicate, New 
York, who has been in Europe since 
early April, plans to return about July 
4. 


The Bell Syndicate, Inc., New York, 
is offering a series of articles by George 
Harvey called “Women, Etc.” 


Starting last Sunday, “Dumb Dora,” 
comic strip by “Chic” Young, appeared 
in full page and colors for the first time 
since the strip was originated about a 
year ago, as a six-day feature. It is 
handled by the Premier Syndicate, New 
York. 


Violet Dare’s latest serial for the 
Wheeler Syndicate, New York, is en- 
titled “Love’s Greatest Gift.” 


“Skippy” in comic strip form, drawn 
by Percy L. Crosby, contributor to Life, 
has been purchased for newspaper syndi- 
cation by Johnson Features, Inc., New 
York, 


Joseph V. Connolly, general manager 
of King Features Syndicate, and his 
family have taken a cottage for the 
summer near Woodmont, Conn. Floyd 
McGriff, associate editor of the same 
syndicate, will motor to his mother’s 
home at South Bend, Ind., on a vaca- 
tion starting next Saturday. He will 
be accompanied by his wife and two 
children. 


Irvin Cobb is author of a new feature 
series for the Bell Syndicate, Inc., New 
York, entitled “Then and There.” The 
articles illustrated for weekly release, 
are chronicles of big historical events 
as the eye-witnesses on the spot saw 
and reported them, 


Metropolitan Newspaper Service, New 
York, has obtained a series of four ad- 
venture articles by Marguerite Mallett, 
dealing with her experiences among wild 
animals and savage natives of British 
East Africa. The articles are illustrated 
by Harold Lund. 


“The Lonely House,” mystery story 
by Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, is the latest 
serial offering of the McClure News- 
paper Syndicate, New York. 


Bell Syndicate, Inc, New York, is 
handling “The Woodrow Wilson TI 
Knew,” by Mary Allen Hulbert (Mary 
Peck). The articles, ten in number, are 
illustrated by photographs. 


William W. Williams of King Feat- 


ures Syndicate returned last week from 
a vacation at Delaware Water Gap. 


The McClure Newspaper Syndicate. 


New York, is now printing comic pages - 


in tabloid size, it was announced. this 
week. , ‘ 


F. A. Mitchell Hedges, archeologist and 
explorer, is writing for Readers Syndi- 
cate, Inc., New York, a series of articles 
direct from the “Lost City,” which he 
discovered and is now excavating in Brit- 
ish Honduras. 


QGHERMAN K.ELUIS, for. the «past 

two and a half years manager of the 
.San Francisco office of - Jy. Walter 
Thompson: Company, will return to the 
‘Chicago office July 1, where he will as- 
stime wider responsibility in the general 
management of the advertising agency’s 


western organization, 


The management of the Pacific Coast 
office, the staff of which has been greatly 
increased in the past year, is given to 
Kennett W. Hinks and J. Mark Hale. 

Hinks has been with the J. Walter 
Thompson Company since 1920. From 
Chicago, where he was director of the 
research department, he come to the San 
Francisco office in January. Hale has 
been with the company nine years. He 
came from the production department of 
the Chicago office last December. 


Brooklyn offices of the Pack Adver- 
tising Agency have been moved to. the 
agency's own building at 294 Ninth 
street, Brooklyn. 4 


Paul H. Hartley, formerly of ‘N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, and George 
O. Pritchard, former vice-president of 
Philip Ritter Company, a New York 
advertising agency, have organized a 
new agency with offices in both New 
York and Philadelphia, 


_ The Southern Council of the Amer- 
ican Association of Advertising Agencies 
will meet at Asheville, N. CH Juner23= 
24. John Cecil of Cecil, Barreto and 
Cecil, New York and Richmond adver- 
tising agency, is council chairman. James 
O’Shaughnessy, executive secretary of 
the A.A.A.A. will speak. 


The Dan B. Miner Company, Los 
Angeles agency has moved to larger 
quarters in the Petroleum Securities 
Building, Los Angeles. 


A. J. Slomanson, formerly manager of 
the plan and media department of the 
Dorland Agency, Inc., has been appoint- 
ed director of publication research of 
Halister Clarke, Inc., New York, 

Mr. Slomanson, who is a contributor 
of articles on modern space-buying and 


IF YOU ACCEPT 


A SUMMER SLUMP 


You strengthen 
is a pleasant thing to do 


New Approach, New Appeal for 
solicitation. Real rea 
Not too late t 
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ADVERTISING AGENCY AFFAIRS 


Pacific Coast.Agency Manager-T: ransferred East—Peck Moves Brooklyn _ 
a Office—New Agency Formed with New York and 
; Philadelphia Offices 


The verdict of business concerns that there is 


MERCHANDISING IN SUMMER 


SUMMER SHOPPER GUIDE 


sons for getting copy. 
© start in July. 


ONSOLIDATED 


THE TELEGRAPH BUILDING 
HARRISBURG 


Douglas Turney, feature writer for the 
Vanderbilt tabloids, is now writing a daily 
feature under the heading “Me and My 
Wife” for the T-Bean Newspaper Syndi- 
cate, New York. ~_ ; 


Latest additions to the fiction list of 
the Arco Newspaper Feature and Fiction 
Service include “The Eel” by Henrique 
R. Frances, in 28 installments; and 
-“Hearts in Hell,” by Lilah Thompson, in 
30 episodes. 


The Hoosier News Syndicate, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., is no longer in business. 


space-selling to a number of advertising 
trade journals, will also act as account 
manager on the publishers’ accounts 
handled by this agency. ; 


The Joseph Katz Company, Baltimore 
advertising agancy, has been made a mem- 
ber of the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies. It is the first time 
the A. A. A. A. has had a Baltimore 
Member Agency. 

A. C. Goodrich has joined the Chicago 
office of the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany. 


Paint Dealers Plan Campaign 


Fifty-six retail paint and wallpaper 
dealers will unite and start an advertising 
campaign within a few weeks. No def- 
inite plans have been made as yet, but it 
is understood that newspaper space will 
be used extensively in this campaign. 
Charles Novak, President of the Paint 
and ‘Wallpaper Dealers Association of 
Chicago, and Morris Wallbrunn of Wall- 
brunn-Kling are the committee in charge 
of the final arrangements. 
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out of Scorched Bosom.—New York Sun. 


MAY HEAD MICHIGAN U. 


S. E. Thomason, Chicago Tribune Vice: 
President, Backed for Presidency 


Among the men who are consideréd 
for the presidency of the University of 
Michigan is Samuel Emory Thomason, 
whose candidacy 
was started last 
weék at the 
triennial conven- 
tion of the Na- 
tional Association 
of Michigan 
Clubs, held in 
Detroit lhe 
post was left va- 
cant: recently by 
the death of Dr. 
‘Marion Leroy 
Burton. Mr. 
Thomason now is 
in Europe. His 
name is being 
urged on the 
delegates to the conference by Colonel 
Thomas S. Hammond, former president 
of the Chicago Association of Michigan 
Alumni. . ; 

Mr. Thomason is vice-president of the 
Chicago Tribune and president of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation. He - was. graduated from 
Michigan in 1904 and, two years later, 
received the degree LL.B. from North- 
western University. He is one of Chi- 
cago’s most prominent lawyers, a director 
of five banking institutions and a trustee 
of Bethany Union Church, in Chicago. 


S. E. THoMAson 


TO MERGE QUEBEC DAILIES 


Company Incorporated to Publish 


Chronicle and Telegraph 


Letters patent have been issued to 
J. P. Gravel, K.C., Cecil Thomson and 
Edgar Rocheete, attorneys of Quebec, by 
the Lieutenant-Governor incorporating 
them under the name of the Chronicle- 
Telegraph Publishing Company, Ltd., 
with a capital of $25,000 and the Que- 
bec Newspapers, Ltd., with a capital of 
$500,000 both with head offices in Quebec 
city. 

These companies are to publish the 
Chronicle and Telegraph which, effective 
July 1, are to merge into one newspaper. 

The interests which are taking over 
control of the newspapers are those of 
Hon. Frank Carrol, M.L.C., who owned 
the Telegraph Printing Company, and 
Frank Carrol, Ltd. and the Price in- 
terests which are represented by Major 
Jack Price, president of Price Brothers 
and interested in the Chronicle. 

Hon. Mr. Carrol will retain a great 
portion of interest in the newspaper, 
which it is understood will publish two 
editions daily. 

The Quebec Chronicle, which was 
formerly the Quebec Gazette, is the 
oldest newspaper in the province. The 
Quebec Telegraph was founded by the 
late James Carrol, father of Hon. Mr. 
Carrol. The Chronicle was for many 
years the official mouthpiece of the 
English population there and was con- 
trolled for many years by the late Gen- 
eral David Watson. 


S. B. Conger Returns from Berlin 


Seymour Beach Conger, Berlin cor- 
respondent of the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger and the New York Evening Post, 
has returned to this country on vaca- 
tion. At present he is attending com- 
mencement exercises at the University 
of Michigan, his alma mater. 


Pancoast to Plan Hearst Plant 


George Pancoast, inventor of many 
modern appliances for newspaper making, 
has been appointed by William Randolph 
Hearst to draw interior plans for the 
hugh publishing plant Mr. Hearst expects 
shortly to erect near Columbus Circle, 
New York City. 


Flat Iron is, of course, by Laundryman 
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JUDGE BARS CAMERAS 


But Chicago Papers Are Printing Pic- 


tures of Shepherd Trial 


Covering the current trial in Chicago 
of William D. Shepherd, accused of the 
murder of “Billie”? McClintock, brings 
back to life the traditional melodrama 
of journalism of the day when a news 
reporter was sought in the crowd merely 
to make certain that he was flung into 
the street. 

To date, no news camera has entered 

the arch of Judge Thomas J. Lynch’s 
courtroom, that is, as far as his baliffs 
have discovered. Nevertheless, pictures 
of State’s Attorney Crowe and the de- 
fense attorneys in their court jousts, 
William Shepherd seated at the defense 
table, the jury and witnesses, continue 
to be prominently displayed in various 
Chicago and other metropolitan news- 
‘papers. 
_. When the news camera was banished 
the vest pocket and half-a-dozen other 
Miniature cameras with powerful lenses 
were called upon. Some photographers 
are caught and banished from court, but 
a few minutes after their dismissal they 
return and afte again admitted. 

Typewriters were ruled out of court- 
rooms, together with cameras, and al- 
though the smuggled photo makes its 
daily appearance, no reporter has yet 
succeeded in bringing in a disguised 
typewriter. 


“Specials” to Elect Committees 


To elect committees, members of the 
Six Point League, New York organiza- 
tion of publishers’ representatives, will 
meet June 23, at the Advertising Club of 
New York. M. P. Linn, newly elected 
president, will preside. 


Latin American Publications Unite 


The Association of Latin American 
Publications has been formed, with L. 
Franklin Price as special representative 
in New York headquarters at 62 W. 45th 
street. The publications represented by 
Mr. Price are the Panama Times, the 
Lima (Peru) West Coast Leader: 
the Valparaiso (Chile) South Pacific 
Mail; Rio de Janeiro Brazilian Ameri- 
can, Mexico City Mexican American; 
and the Buenos Aires American Weekly. 
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MORROW TO LANSING 


City Editor, Gitahome City Times, 
Now M. E. Lansing Capital News 
Walter A. Morrow, city editor of the 


Oklahoma City (Okla.) Times, was this 
week named managing editor of the 


Lansing (Mich.) 
Capital News, 
by B.. Brewer, 
publisher. 

Mr. Morrow 


was educated at 
the University of 


Oklahoma at 
Norman. His 
first newspaper 
experience | was 


gained in 1918 as 
a reporter on the 
Oklahoma City 
Oklahoman. 
After a ‘few 
months he went 
to Ponca City, as 
secretary of the 
Chamber of Comtherce, resigning to be- 
come managing editor of the Okmulgee 
Daily Times. When that paper was sold 
he returned to the Oklahoman as a re- 
porter, leaving some time later’ to do 
publicity work. 

Returning to the Oklahoman, Mr. 
Morrow was subsequently make-up edi- 
tor, city editor and news editor. 

Later he acted as editor of the Mc- 
Alester (Okla.) News-Capital, managing 
editor of the Memphis Press, and served 
on the staff of the Pittsburgh Press. 

Since November, 1924, he has been 
city editor of the Oklahoma City Times. 


A. Morrow 


WALTER 


BIG NEWS PRINT CONSUMPTION 


3,000,000 Tons Will Be Used in U. S. 
This Year, Says Kellogg 


Approximately 3,000,000 tons of news 
print will be used in the United States 
in 1925, according to R. S. Kellogg, 
secretary of the News Print Service 
Bureau, New York. 

“Our consumpion of all grades of paper 
is far in excess of that of any other 
people on the globé,”’ Mr. Kellogg said. 

“Compare our yearly per capita use 
of pounds of news print paper with 1% 
pounds used in Mexico and draw your 
own conclusions.” 
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“Multi Unit” Double Sextuple Combination Triple Quadruple Press 


Consisting of six units, four folders and three drives. 


Machines of this 


capacity can be supplied with folders located between the units instead 


of at the ends, if desired. 
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A.N.A. Announces Meet Dates 


The Association of National Adver- 
tisers will hold its next annual: meeting 
at Washington, D. C., November 16 'to 
18, it was announced this week by Rob- 
ert K. Leavitt, secretary-treasurer of the 
association. 


THE MIDGET COMIC WITH 
THE GIANT PUNCH 


THE BOY FRIEND 


By Marjorie Henderson 


eh) 


HIS SWEETIE MAY BE A HAND. 

FUL TO HER PARENTS—BUT 

SHE’S JUST AN ARMFUL TO 
HIM! 


Advance Orders Received from 


Philadelphia Sun Sioux City Journal 
Boston Herald Oakland Tribune 
Chicago Daily News Davenport Times 
Buffalo Courier Duluth News-Trib. 
Louisville Cour.-Jour, Charleston Gazette 
Indianapolis News St. Joseph News-Press 
Albany Knick.-Press New London Day 


For Terms and Samples Wire 


LEDGER SYNDICATE 


UNDEPENDENCE SQ. PHILADELPHIA 


“Multi-Unit” 


and “Straight-Unit” Presses 
WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


Main Office & Factory - 
New York Office - Brokaw Bldg., 1457 Broadway 
Chicago Office - - - 


- Plainfield, N. J. 


Monadnock Block 
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BIG LINEAGE GAIN 


REGISTERED IN MAY 


AILY newspapers in 30 principal 
cities of the country showed an ag- 
gregate advertising lineage gain of 
4,597,817 lines during May, according to 
figures just issued by the statistical de- 
partment of the New York Evening Post. 
Total lineage of the 133 newspapers 
listed showed 129,641,978 lines for May 
1925, compared with 125,044,161 lines for 
1924. 
The statistical bureau’s table follow: 


7 show loss 
52 show loss 


23 show gain 
75 show gain 


30 cities listed 
133 papers listed 
6 no comparisons 


1925 1924 Gain 
New York...... 14,839,352 13,938,118 901,234 
Ohigigo.~.-. 2. 7,855,362 7,628,415 226,947 
Philadelphia ....7,199,352 7,900,000 701,557* 
Detroit: seescsee 5,912,956 5,175,492 737,464 
Cleveland ...... 4,270,800 4,218,975 51,825 
St. Louis’ ...... 4,410,900 4,291,840 119,060 
IBGStON Geshe sap. sts 6,531,910 6,364,735 167,175 
Baltimore ..... 4,701,949 4,688,267 13,682 
Los Angeles ... 7,304,266 7,828,883 524,617* 
Buffalo ........ 3,839,289. 3,850,251 10,962* 
San Francisco... 5,101,195 4,922,473 178,722 
Milwaukee ..... 3,429,972 3,288,922 141,050 
Washington ... 4,669,145 4,450,538 218,607 
Cincinnati ..... 3,717,900 3,639,600 78,300 
New Orleans.... 3,792,929 2,936,989 855,940 
Minneapolis . 8,117,572 2,954,450 163,122 
Seattle,” ..2¢h.. 2,918,322 2,900,324 17,998 
Indianapolis ... 38,563,721 3,283,956 279,765 
Denver ........ 2,562,448 2,168,432 394,016 
Providence 3,064,292 48,762* 
Columbus ...... 3, 3,505,337  128,651* 
Louisville 8,089,983 311,336 
sity Lei Goasads 2,553,306 49,854* 
Oakland ....... 2,215,150 378,448 
Omaha 2,008,608 64,442 
Birmingham . 2,639,924 2,471,238 168,686 
Richmond ..... 2,145,088 2,117,570 27,468 
Dayton . 83,096,744 2,962,288 184,456 
Houston” 3s... .06 2,961,658 2,429,634 532,024 
Des Moines .... 2,095,639 2,195,186 99,547* 


Totals” 27-21; 129,641,978 125,044,161 4,597,817 


*Indicates loss. 


Sir William Veno Speaks in London 


Sir William Veno, who headed the 
British delegation to the Houston con- 
vention of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, was_ prinicpal 
speaker at a luncheon in honor of the 
delegation held in London, June 16. He 
said he did not see how advertising men 
could help peace by adopting resolutions, 
and spoke in an amusing strain on the 
customs duty charged for the British flag 
brought by the delegation as a gift to the 
city of Houston. 


Co-Operative Paper Suspends 


The Coleman (Mich.) Press, the only 
co-operative newspaper ever attempted in 
Michigan, has suspended publication 
after 14 months operation. The plant of 
the old Coleman Independent was pur- 
chased last year by local interests who 
started the Press as a _ co-operative 
venture. Coleman is without a news- 
paper for the first time in 40 years. 


New Deceptive Advertising Law 


Any person or firm inserting an adver- 
tisement in a newspaper, book, handbill, 
or any periodical, that contains any state- 
ment that is untrue, deceptive or mis- 
leading and which circulates in Wiscon- 
sin shall, under the provisions of a new 
law passed by the legislature and going 
into effect July 1, be punishable by a fine 
of from $50 to $200 or by imprisonment 
from 30 to 60 days or by both. 


THE NEW YORK MORN- 
ING TELEGRAPH is breaking 
all records in its Daily and Sunday 
circulation, now the Porter Pub- 
lishing Co., with Edward R. 
Thomas, active president and pub- 
lisher, Mr. Hugh Kent, Managing 


editor, Mr. Chas. Snyder, adver- 
tising manager, Mr. A. Bornefeld, 
Business Manager, and Mr. Louis 
F. Gautier, Director of Circulation 
and General Promotion. 


New York’s most distinctive 
Daily paper 
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WHAT THEY ARE SAYING 


FIND: OUWEW HY siHiy S BUY 
RICH reward in sales and profits awaits the retail advertiser who will 
make a careful study of the reasons why his customers buy the mer- 
chandise of their preference.’—Carl L. Gibson, Standard Corporation, New 
Y ork. 


“A 
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PARTISAN NEWSPAPERS PASSE 


6s"T ‘HE hard-boiled partisan organ doesn’t count for much any more. The 
public doesn’t look to partisan newspapers for leadership. Independent 
newspapers are the ones which influence public opinion.’ —Arthur Capper, 
U. S. Senator from Kansas and President, Capper Publications. 
% # % 


SUGGEST A WAY TO ACTION 


Ly Gs OOD advertising copy should contain an invitation and a way to action. 
There is no particular value in raising the desires, if you do not suggest 
a way for the individuals to act upon those desires.”,—John Price, Advertising 
Manager, Peoples Savings Bank and Trust Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
# % #% 


BRAZEN ATTEMPTS TO IMPOSE 


ce N the old days a large part of the editor’s time was occupied in filling up 
his paper. Now he is occupied largely in keeping matter out of it. Never 
before were there such persistent and brazen attempts to impose on the public 


through the press.”—Edward McKernon, Eastern Division Superintendent, 
Associated Press, Before Manchester (N. H.) Rotary Club. 
% 


% # 
A GIANT PUBLIC SERVICE INSTITUTION 


66° HE fact of the matter is that the daily newspaper is one of the great out- 

standing industrial dramas of our times. If we had one great daily 
newspaper with 33,000,000 circulation and a rate of $100 a line, it would 
be much easier to picture the significance of the daily newspaper as a giant public 
service institution and a great advertising medium, that it is today with the highly 
de-centralized picture we get when we think of 2,200 separate daily news- 
papers, each representing a relatively small unit.”—F. Guy Davis, associate 


director, Bureau of Advertising, A. N. P. A. 


McGiffins Buy Illinois Daily 


Don McGiffin of the Shenandoah (Ia.) 
Evening Sentinel and his brother, Will- 
iam McGiffin, of the Fort Madison Eve- 
ning Democrat, publishers of a string 
of five Iowa dailies, this week added the 
Pekin (Ull.) Daily Times to their chain 
of publications. 


Contempt Charge Dropped 


The contempt proceedings brought 
against Allan Spivey, owner of the East 
St. Lows (Ill.) Journal, and Howard 
Melson and J. Leslie Boling, two report- 
ers on that newspaper, by Judge W. R. 
Weber of the Belleville, Ill, County 
Court, have been dismissed 


Patterson Receives Degree 


Oberlin College conferred the honorary 
degree of Master of Arts upon Grove 
Patterson, editor of the Toledo Blade, at 
its 92nd commencement exercises. 


Los Angeles Times 


California’s 
Great Newspaper 


More news, 
matter and 
than any other 
Coast newspaper. 


reading 
advertising 
Pacific 


Circulation 96% home 
delivered and 95% con- 
centrated in the Los An- 
geles metropolitan market. 


During the last month the follow- 
ing subjects have been covered in 


EDITORIAL RESEARCH 
REPORTS 


Trade Associations and the Law. 
The Packer Consent Decree. 


Repudiated Indebtedness of Amer- 
ican States. 


American Investments in Foreign 
Countries. (Pages Numbered 
253 to 326.) 


A copy of any one of these reports 
will be sent for your examination 
upon request. 


EDITORIAL RESEARCH 
REPORTS 
1425 G. St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


For those who accept the 
principle that want-ads fur- 
nish the surest test of reader 
confidence—and who will 
doubt it?—the want-ad pages 
of The Dallas News tell a 
convincing story. 


Still, the fact that The 
News leads all Texas papers 
in number of want-ads will 
occasion no surprise among 
those who know their Texas. 


Ghe 
Dattas Morninc News 


Supreme in Texas 


Sumner Resigns Scranton Post 


G. Lynn Sumner, vice-president of the 
Women’s Institute, Scranton, and presi- 
dent of the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers, resigned the former position 
June 11. He will engage in business for 
himself in New York, it was said. 


Frederick R. Martin Speaks 


Frederick Roy Martin, former gen- 


_eral manager of the Associated Press, 


was commencement day speaker at Rhode 
Island State College, June 15, addressing 
graduating students on “Our Mania for 
Legislation.” 


Nickelson Heads Wisconsin Daily 


Walter K. Nickelson, formerly editor 
of the Wauzeka (Wis.) Journal has 
been named manager and publisher of 
the Stoughton (Wis.) Daily Courter- 


Hub, succeeding J. M. Hibbard, its 
former publisher, who died there re- 
cently. 


FOR ALL NEWSPAPERS 


DUPLEX 
PRESSES 


“OUR CUSTOMERS 
WRITE OUR ADS” 


DUPLEX FLAT BED 


“The Duplex Flat Bed shows every 
sign of the best foresight and careful 
workmanship in its construction and 
we are glad we’ve got one!” 


County Review, 


Riverhead, New York 


Duplex Printing Press Co. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST 


The circulation of The New 
York Sun is concentrated among 
the intelligent families of New 
York City and suburbs—the 
world’s greatest market. It is 
read and relied upon by a 
greater percentage of well-to-do 
people than any other New 
York evening newspaper. 


| The aide Sun 


280 Broadway New York 


San Francisco 


Chronicle 


AYING circulation 
determines the logi- 
cal choice of an adver- 
tising medium. In San 
Francisco and North- 


ern California it is a 


recognized ‘fact that 
The Chronicle follow- 
ing has the buying 
power. 
National Representatives 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co. 


360 N Michigan Ave., Chicago 
225 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Powers Rotary Film Camera 


Essential to Every Newspaper Photo-Engraving Plant 


Does away with glass washing, coating with albumen, flowing of the plate with 
collodion, sensitizing in the silver bath, focusing, eliminates the use of glass 
entirely for negative making and makes unnecessary the coating with rubber and 
stripping collodion. 


Gives Sharp dense negatives. 
Greater Production. (10 now to 1 before) 
Uniform exposures. 
Avoids Fires. 


Powers Film is non-inflammable; is slow burning, therefore is Safer than the wet 
plate negatives in general use. 


Check up for yourself how much in dollars and cents all the above means to you. 


The film used comes in rolls of 3 sizes, 5 inches, 11 inches and 18 inches wide. 
In exposing you use only as much film as required for pictures (no waste) and 
after developing it strips from its paper base and on to glass flats without the 
necessity of adding rubber and collodion to the negative,—another tremendous 
saving of time and money. 


We also have other highly specialized machinery and apparatus to improve 
quality and increase production, and at the same time help the artisan in pro- 
ducing photo engraving. 
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Every Executive, Manag- 
ing Editor and Newspaper 
Photo Engraving Superin- 
tendent should see this 
Camera in operation. It 
may be seen any time at the 


Plant of the Powers Re- 
production Corporation, PO W ERS | 
205 West 39th Street, New ™ he & 


York City. 205 West 39th St. Phone: Penn 0600 New York City 


COME IN—YOU DO NOT HAVE TO WRITE FOR A DEMONSTRATION 
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PUBLISHERS URGED TO 
FIGHT POSTAL RAISE 


Urey Woodson, Owensboro (Ky.) 
Messenger Calls for United Front in 
Combating Report Claims at 
Hearings July 15 


If publishers maintain a united front, 
an effective case can be presented before 
the Joint Congressional Committee on 
postal rates this summer and fall, ac- 
cording to Urey Woodson, of the Owens- 
boro (Ky.) Messenger, who has repre- 
sented newspapers and press associations 
in postal matters over a long period ot 
years. 

“During the next few months publish- 
ers of the country will find it necessary to 
combat the allegations of the government 
cost ascertainment report,” he said. 

“This report represents an extensive 
study of the mails conducted under con- 
gressional authorization. It is alleged in 
this report that the loss on second class 
aggregates $74,000,000. 

“Surely no publisher will agree for a 
moment to the claim of the government 
that these figures are accurate. In the 
short space of time between the filing of 
the official report and the hearings before 
the joint committee of the senate and 
house, various publishing organizations 
showed the fallacy of many of these fig- 
ures. 

“The fact remains, however, that we 
have a great problem on our hands to 
prevent further increases in second class 
rates as a result of hearings which will 
be held throughout the country by a joint 
congressional committee, beginning July 
15: 

“Tf for no other reason that a common 
defense against general increases in sec- 
ond-class rates, I would strongly urge 
unified action during the summer months. 
The cost ascertainmerit report shows that 
it would be unwise for small newspapers, 
or in fact for any newspapers, to demand 
preferential treatment in second-class 
legislation. 

“According to the official report, one 
of the most expensive elements connected 
with the handling of second-class mail is 
that of the R. F. D. delivery, which costs 
greatly in excess of revenue. The cost 
ascertainment report claims that all sec- 
ond-class matter paid only 29.5 per cent 
of the expenses. In the various classifi- 
cations it is shown that it costs $46,273,- 
540.09 to handle daily newspapers, result- 
ing in a loss of $34,384,432.37. The de- 
partment alleges that daily newspapers 
pay only 25.7 per cent of the expense of 
handling their publications. The loss on 
weekly newspapers amounted to $20,093,- 
739.43. The weeklies, the report says, 
pay only 88 per cent of the expense of 
handling. 

“T hold no brief for any particular class 
of publication, ‘but it seems to me that it 
is time that smaller publishers awake to 
the postal situation.” 


“TRUTH AND LIBERTY” 


H. J. Grant Reasserts Motto of Salt Lake 


City Deseret News on Anniversary 


Sat LAKE City, June 15.—Comment- 
ing on the celebration this week of the 
75th anniversary of the founding of 
the Salt Lake City Deseret News, Heber 
J. Grant, its publisher made the follow- 
ing statement to Eprror & PUBLISHER: 

“The motto of the Salt Lake Deseret 
News, since its founding, has been “Truth 
and Liberty under the Law’ and _ this 
shall be our slogan in the years to come. 
It is our aim to make the Deseret News 
grow in power and usefulness not merely 
as a chroncileer of current events and 
the happenings of the day, but as an 
agency of the common good, as an ad- 
vocate of righteous living and a defender 
of the truth. We aim, of course ,to 
make of the News, a modern, up-to-date 
newpaper and to that end we expend 
large sums of money for equipment and 
news and all the facilities required for 
an efficient newspaper plant and organ- 
ization. But above all these is the de- 
sire to be of service in spreading the 


Editor 


light of truth and the glory of knowl- 
edge and intelligence, in serving our 
fellow man and encouraging all to live 
nearer to God in harmony with the 
Constitution and laws of our great 
American republic. If this newspaper 
can contribute to a bigger and better life 
for those who read it it shall have 
served.” 


OLD PRESS PENSIONED 
WHEN WEEKLY QUITS 


Inyo (Cal.) Independent’s Famous Old 
Washington Hand Press a Factor 
in Early Journalism. of 


the West 


After 55 years of continuous production 
on the same press the Inyo Independent, 
one of the pioneer weekly newspapers of 
California, will suspend publication July 
9, next, Editor Harry Glasscock has an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Glasscock will pension the old 
press, the first press brought into Cali- 
fornia, an old Washington hand press, 
now surrounded by a polished brass rail 
in the Independent office. This press was 
shipped from New York in 1848, was 
diverted to Baton Rouge, where it was 
used by the Dime Catcher, a paper that 
supported Zachary Taylor for President; 
reshipped to Panama, where it was lost 
by the overturning of a barge in the 
Chagres River; salvaged from the mud, 
it was set up and the Panama Herald 
used it for a year. 

The press arrived at San Francisco 
in 1850 on a sailing ship and was used 
by the Placer Times and Transcript un- 
til 1851, when it was sent to San Diego 
for the new San Diego Herald. The 
Mormon settlement at San Bernardino 
bought it and used it until Brigham 
Young recalled all “saints” back to 
“Zion,’ when it was packed in a wagon 
and dragged across the deserts and 
mountains to Aurora, Nev., a boom min- 
ing camp, where a young reporter named 
Sam Clemens, who was to become fa- 
mous as Mark Twain, began his literary 
career. A staunch Union paper, the 
Aurora Times, its editors and its press 
were guarded by loyal shotgun deputies 
during Civil War days. 

When Aurora fell the old press was 
again loaded on a wagon and hauled to 
Independence, where on July 9, 1870, it 
turned off the first issue of the Inyo In- 
dependent, a duty it has performed with- 
out intermission weekly since that date. 


PLAN WOMEN’S HOME 


Denver Women’s Auxiliary, I. T. U., 
Seek $100,000 Fund 


Plans to raise more than $100,000 to 
erect and maintain a home for women de- 
pendents of members of the International 
Typographical Union have been evolved 
by the Denver women’s auxiliary and 
will be presented at the international con- 
vention of the union and auxiliary to be 
held in August at Kalamazoo, Mich., Mrs. 
F. D. Anderson, president of the Denver 
Women’s auxiliary, has announced. 

It is planned to locate the home at 
Colorado Springs, Col., near the present 
printers’ home, supported by the interna- 
tional union. The secondary home will 
care for aged and infirm wives, mothers, 
sisters and daughters of union printers. 
According to the plan, members of the 
Typographical union—70,000 in number— 
will-be asked to contribute $1 each toward 
the erection of the home, while members 
of the women’s auxiliary will be asked 
for an equal sum to be invested for its 
upkeep. 


Store Buys 30 Pages in One Day 


The Meier & Frank Company, a Port- 
land, Ore., department store, recently ran 
30 pages of advertising in a single day in 
Portland newspapers. It was printed mid- 
week in the regular editions and was) 
said to be the largest amount of adver- 
tising ever carried under similar cir- 
cumstances on the Pacific Coast. 
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NEW MAILING RULE TO 
SAVE THOUSANDS 


New Postal Regulation Effective Aug. 
1, Compels Sender to Guarantee 
Return Postage or Forfeit 


Parcel 


Reduction of one-third in the number 
of parcels received annually at the Dead 
Letter Office, the saving of thousands 
of .dollars to the mailing public, and the 
saving of other thousands to the Post 
Office Department, together with the 
elimination of. an immense waste of time, 


_ is effected, by the adoption of.a new reg- 


ulation promulgated today by the Post- 
master General effective Aug. 1, 1925. 
Under the new regulation the accept- 


ance of a parcel by the Post ‘Office car-* 


ries with it an agreement, whether 
written or not, on the part of the mailer 
to either pay return postage in the event 
of non-delivery or to renounce all claim 
to the parcel.. In. the latter. event it 
may be disposed of immediately by the 
Division of Dead Letters, and Dead 
Parcels. 

Of the 803,000 parcels received at the 
Dead Letter Office last year, fully 50 
percent were insured or C.O.D. Of 
the latter amount 73 per cent were finally 
delivered or returned to senders. 

This means that the Dead Letter 
Office, in the case of practically 300,000 
parcels annually, is utilized simply as a 
place of storage while the mailer is en- 
deavoring to induce a prospective cus- 
tomer to accept a parcel. 

During its stay at the Dead Letter 
Office under the present system, the 
mailer may hold the Post Office De- 
partment responsible for damage or loss 
of his parcel. Under the new system, 
he must either guarantee its return or 
abandon it upon non-delivery. 

The saving to the Department will be 
made through the elimination of virtu- 
ally one-third of the work now being 
performed in Dead Parcel Post Offices, 
estimated at something like $50,000 in 
salaries alone. An additional saving to 
the Department will result from elim- 
ination of indemnity payments for loss 
or damage, the hazard which is increased 
through additional handling. 


| WEEK’S AD TIPS | 


George Batten Company, 383 Madison ave- 
nue, New York. Placing account of Hewes & 
Potter, Boston, manufacturers ‘Spur’ ties. 

Biow Company, Inc., 9 East 40th street, New 
York. Placing account of J, Bulova Company, 
New York, manufacturers of wrist watches. 

Blackman Company, 120 West 42nd _ street, 
New York. Placing account of Proctor & 
Gamble Company, Cincinnati. 

Erwin, Wasey and Company, 844 Rush street, 
Chicago. Placing copy on a western campaign 
for Postum Cereal Company. 

Gardiner & Wells Company, 150 Madison ave- 
nue, New York. Now placing accounts of the 
Alva Silver Company, New York and White 
Star Line, New York. 

Goode & Berrien, Inc., 19 West 44th street, 
New York. Has secured account of the Harder 
Mfg. Company, Coblesville, New York, manu- 
facturers of refrigerators. 2 


“Flashlights of Famous People,” the 
unique face to face biographic sketches 
now being run in newspapers, from 
coast to coast, written by Joe Mitchell 
Chapple, famous editor, author and 
radio favorite, are proving more popu- 
lar every day. 

Editors from all sections of the coun- 
try, at the recent Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Convention found him at his 
“Attic” in the Waldorf-Astoria and 
engaged him to meet a celebrity a day 
for their newspapers. 

Joe Mitchell Chapple has a personal 
contact with the world’s notables in all 
walks of life—he is daily meeting celeb- 
rities from all parts of the world. 

Would you like to have the service of 
Joe Mitchell Chapple for your paper at 
a small cost per day under this co- 
operative plan? 

If you are interested in having a 
down-to-the minute human interest cor- 
ner in your paper, we will send on 
approval, a release of celebrities to be 
run day by day for a month. 


Joe Mitchell Chapple Associates 
“The Attic” Waldorf- Astoria, New York City, N.Y. 


“Company of Chicago. 


street, New York. Has secured the follo 
accounts: Ye-nch Candy Company, Pittsburg 
Pa. Manufacturers of honey candy; Institut 
de Beaute de Paris, New York, J. A. Marceau, 
New York and Paris, perfumes and powde 
John M. Given Company, distributors of hig 
grade children’s hosiery; Louis Greenberg — 
Bro., Inc., New York, manufacturers of 2 
trade marked line of children’s clothing. E 
Johnson, Read & Company, 202 South St 
street, Chicagu. Has secured account of Ph 
ipsborn’s, Chicago, ; ¢ 
H. W. Kastor & Sons, Inc., 14 East Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago. Placing account of Ladi 
Art Company, St. Louis. Placing copy on 
Puritan Malt Extract Company of Chicago. 
Lord & Thomas, Wrigley Building, Chicago, 
are now directing the Hertz Drivurself adver 
tising account. The Drivurself concern is a 
subsidiary of the Yellow Cab Manufacturing 
Preparing schedules fo: 


newspaper on. Palmolive Company, 
This. list will cover 12,000 lines. 
McJunkin Advertising Company is directing 
the account of George F. Nixon & Company. 
Mitchell-Faust Adv. Co., 7 South Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Sending out copy to news- 
papers in scattered territory receiving \ 
tracts on Grain Marketing Company, Chicago, 
Mitchell Advertising Agency, Inc., 806 La 
Salle street, Minneapolis. Now placing account 
of the Russelll-Miller Milling Company, M 
neapolis, manufacturers “Otccident’’ flour. » 
Osten Advertising Corporation, 25 East Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago. Placing copy on a 
general campaign for Schoenhofen Company 
of Chicago. 
Frank Presbrey Company, 247 Park avenue, 
New York. Now handling account of Tht 
J. R. Marsden Glass Works, Inc., Ambler, 
Pennsylvania and New York, makers of Kold- 
or-Hot Titility Glass. ‘ 
Irvin F. Paschall, Inc., McCormick Building, 
Chicago. Will handle account of the Samuel 
Cupples Envelope Company, St. Louis. 
Porter-Eastman-Byrme Company, 22 W. Mun- 
roe street, Chicago. Sending out campaigi 


they can secure a dealer. : 

Wm. H. Rankin Company, 180 N. Wabash 
avenue, Chicago, Preparing a schedule for a 
small list of papers in a limited number of 


and Illinois on America Dry Gingerale 
Chicago. ; 
William H. Renkin Company, 1 West 37th 
street, New York. Placing newspaper adver- 
tising for Hollywood-by-the-Sea, Florida. 

J. Walter Thompson Company, Inc., 244 
Madison avenue, New York. Has secured ac- 
count Rand, McNally & Company, Chicago, 
map engravers and publishers, 


A Dependable 


Means of 
Increasing 
Classified 
Lineage | 

Write for Particulars 


Associated Editors, Inc. 
440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Don’t experi- 
ment—come to 
headquarters 
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THE BASIL L. SMITH SYSTEM, Inc. 


International Classified Advertising | 
Counsellors 


Packard Building, Philadelphia 


¥ Kdttorsc. Pablisher for Vure 20, L925 


10, 384, 829 Reople | 

217.9 Persons per Square mile 
- $37,035,262,000 Wealth 
; vei Per Capita Wealth 


of the world. 
est community in the world. 
found anywhere else. . 


per cent of the total wealth of the country. 


York State is an Empire that ranks first in America. 


These newspapers assure complete distribution of your printed message both 


in cities and rural districts. 


New York State i is the most Deets state in the Union and the most sought 
after market’in the world. Ge approval is asked by the makers and doers 


New are Grafs, euith atotal wealth sf; over $37,000,000,000, is the wealthi- 


New York State is the eros market in the world. Every kind of people, 
plenty of money, every advantage found everywhere—plus prestige not 


New York State newspaper readers represent nearly one-tenth of the total 
population of the United States. Their influence therefore is one-tenth that 
of all other newspapers and what is particularly important, represents | 2 


In buying power, commercial supremacy and wealth of her citizens, New 


_ CHOOSE NEW YORK STATE 


For Your Advertising — 


Circu- 2,500 10,000 
lation Lines Lines 
** Albany Evening News........---++ss-e08 (EB) 27,331 .08 .08 **Mount Verncn Daily Argus ............. (E) 
**Albany Knickerbocker Press ........--+- (M) 32,519 10 10 **Newburgh Daily News)... ....5.sac0ccss (E) 
**Albany Knickerbocker Press............. (S) 57.295 14 14 **New Rochelle Standard-Star ........... (E) 
‘ **Amsterdam Recorder-Democrat .....--.- (E) 7,788 04 104 **The Sun, New York....... (E) 
i Per ArubuNs CHELZOTy fui s cicteie <'s/cpieve™s aisle viel si =» (E) 6,158 .045 .035 ONE ee eS - 
**Batavia Daily News ........-+--0e00e: (E) 8,869 04 .04 wen ae Bee ERS yaar Bee (M) 
**Binghamton Press ........-+eeeeeeeeres (E) $4,017 .09 .09 NOY Ork Times oo eve ee cigs ye ee tees sees (8) 
**Brooklyn Daily Eagle .......+.+0+-+eees (BE) 70.957 122 122 **New York Herald-Tribune............. (M) 
**Brooklyn Daily Eagle ........+..+se++5: (S) 81,537 .22 122 **New York Herald-Tribune.......... J. (8) 
**Buffalo Courier and Enquirer........ (M&E) 79,900 18 18 TtNewr Mork) Worlds aides ds ee ek bs (M) 
BAT alo COUT eerie ies) s xs ana ie nisiainiie eae (Ss) 120,499 125 722 FT Newer works Wiorld) iia. ioiieite nscale - (8) 
++¢Buffalo Evening, News..........-.e0e0-5 (E) 129,782 125 125 tNew York Evening World.............. (BE); 
**Buffalo Evening Times...........sene+e+ (E) 97,406 21 121 **Niagara Falls: Gazette, cci5.. ne os o's « etstald (BE) 4 
**Buffalo Sunday Times ........5+-0eeee0 (8) 108,424 Pit 21 “*Port Chester Item............. itis cee tere (E) 
FiBuffalo ‘Express 52... ).5 0... e ese cece (M) 48,437 14 12 *“Poughkeepsie Star and Enterprise,.,.... (E) 
TiBuffalo ExpresS .......6eeesseeee eeeee’ (S) - 58,086 18 .14 **Rochester Wimes-Union co vee ccc chee « '(E) 
**Corning Evening Leader ®..............-- (E) 9,125 055 05 * Syracuse Journal ...... Bhcreteis culls s wheres (E) 
4++Elmira Star-Gazette Advertiser...... (E&M) 33,559 Ld pe Troy Record) 22.0.2 -ssbtlees pte cieea (MRE) 
+7Geneva Daily Times .......--..0.0-000: (E) 5.724 04 .04 f 
hak Mk cep Republican......... a ae oP oe +* A, B,C, Statement, March $1, 1925. ° 
hand ourngl-NOws ...s+e-ceeeeceeeees ‘ : . 
eejadestown MardagtPoctis foc. ok. (M) 11,209 .04 .035 ++ Government Statement, ‘March 81, 1925. 


**Middletown Times-Press_ .......+..0.-05 (E) 6.724 03 03 + Government Statement, Sept. 30, 1924, 
ee 
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SOUTH ERECTS STATUE 
TO FIGHTING EDITOR 


E. W. Carmack, Fearless Nashville 
And Memphis Newspaper Man 
Honored with Handsome 
Memorial 


The south this week paid honor to one 
of its most famous editors of the old 
school when it dedicated and unveiled a 
handsome statue in Nashville to Senator 
E. W. Carmack. 

Carmack was a noted editor, editing 
papers in Memphis and Nashville in the 
period from 1892 to 1910. He was also 
active in politics and served as United 
States senator and congressman. 

Carmack was noted for his fearlessness, 
both editorially and in physical encoun- 
ters, and his devotion to principles in all 


things. ) 
He was three times challenged to duels. 
On one occasion the hour was_ set. 


Cormack was to meet a Memphis enemy. 
Shortly before he was to leave for the 
duelling ground a woman went before 
a magistrate and swore out a peace 
warrant against him. He disposed of this 
but it had delayed him several hours. To 
make up for lost time he chartered a 
special train and rushed to Mississippi. 
He got there after the hour set and there 
was no duel—the honor of his opponent 
was satisfied. 

He was one of the first leaders in fight- 
ing the saloons in Tennessee and helped 
bring state prohibition. 

Carmack, in Nashville, incurred the 
enmity of Col. Duncan B. Cooper. Col. 
Cooper and Cooper’s son met Carmack 
one day near the capitol building. 
Cooper’s son pulled a pistol and shot 
Carmack dead. This was in 1910. 

Father and son were tried for murder. 
About the trial of the time the son, actual 
slayer of Carmack, was himself mysteri- 
ously slain. Col. Cooper was afterward 
pardoned. 

Carmack will always be remembered 
for his famous pledge to the south. 

In it he wrote: 

“The south is a land that has known 
sorrows. It is a land that has broken 
the ashen crust and moistened it with 
tears; a land scarred and riven with the 
ploughshares of war and billowed with the 
graves of her dead; but a land of legend, 
a land of hallowed and heroic memories. 

“To that land every drop of my blood, 
every fiber of my being, every pulsation 
of my heart is consecrated forever. 

“IT was born of her womb; I was 
nurtured at her breast; and when my last 
hour shall come, I pray God that I may 
be pillowed upon her bosom and rocked 
to sleep within her tender and encircling 


” 


arms. 
GARD TO TEACH JOURNALISM 


Chicago A. P. Man to Join Grinnell 
College Staff Next Fall 


Wayne Gard, now on the Chicago 
editorial staff of the Associated Press, in 
September will join the journalism staff 
at Grinnell College, Grinnell, Ia., as an 
instructor. He will have charge of the 
courses offered in news reporting, news 
editing, editorial writing, and newspaper 
problems. 

Mr. Gard has academic degrees from 
Illinois College and Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and is widely experienced, both 
in teaching and in journalism. After 
working on several Illinois papers, he 
spent three years in India as correspond- 
ent for the Associated Press. He is a 
frequent contributor to New York and 
Chicago newspapers and to other periodi- 
cals, including The Nation, The Christian 
Century, and Life. 

He is a vice-president of the Poetry 
Society of Great Britain. 


New President for Keokuk Daily 


S. E. Carrell has been elected presi- 
dent of the Keokuk (la.) Gate City, 
effective June 15, replacing E. R. Finlay, 
who has retired. 
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for? June +20, 19.2% 


FRANK A. MUNSEY AND ARTHUR S. DRAPER HONORED 


Frank A. Munsey (right), publisher of the New York Sun and Telegram is here shown in academic robes following the 


receipt of an honorary LL.D. at New York University last 


New York Herald Tribune, received an 


row, left to right: John Campbell Merriam, 
Reverend Charles Henry Brent, bishop of the 
Munsey. Top row: Dr. Alphonso Raymond Dochez, 


HEARST-BRISBANE PLAN 
$10,060,000 BUILDINGS 


Three 
Structures and a Theatre Com- 
pleted—Hearst Properties 
Valued at $100,000,000 


Financial Arrangements for 


William Randolph Hearst and Arthur 
Brisbane have completed ‘financial ar- 
rangements for immediate erection of two 
20-story buildings and a theatre in New 
York. The theatre, already leased to 
Florenz Ziegfeld, to be called the Ziegfeld 
Theatre, will be on the northwest corner 
of Sixth avenue and 54th street on a 
plot of 15,000 square feet. The architect 
is Thomas Lamb. 

A twenty-story office and store building 
will be erected at No. 5 East 57th street ; 


A 


43% COVERAGE 
160% COOPERATION 


With a circulation that gives 
a 43% coverage of the New 
York evening newspaper field 
—without duplication; and 
with the most effective Mer- 
chandising Service in Amer- 
ica, the advertiser’s first 


choice for profitable selling 
in New York is the 


week. Arthur S. Draper (centre, top row), London correspondent, 


honorary Master of Arts degree at the same time. Those in the picture are, bottom 


Western Diocese of New York; 


and an eighteen-story office and store 
building at No. 20 East 57th street, both 
between Fifth and Madison avenues. The 
second twenty-story structure, an apart- 
ment hotel, will be at the northeast corner 
of Sixth avenue and 54th street, 

Emery Roth is architect for these three 
buildings. The total property involved is 
valued at $10,000,000. The estimated 
total earnings of the new buildings will 
exceed $802,000 a year. 

The bond issue, which is to be offered 
for public sale, is guaranteed, principal 
and interest, by Mr. Hearst. He and Mr. 
Brisbane have been extensive investors 
in New York real estate, particularly in 
the region roughly bounded by Columbus 
Circle, Central Park, 53rd street and 
Seventh avenue, for many years. Mr. 
Brisbane’s holdings are said to exceed 
$9,000,000. 

In a letter to S. W. Straus & Consors 
Brisbane said a “conservative valuation” 


On Your Desk 

You Will Find 

New Building Plans 
For Your 

Classified Advertising 


See Them 


Today 


CLARENCE M. RUSK 
SERVICE 


TELEGRAPH BUILDING 
Harrisburg, Penna. 


Frank Baldwin Jewett, president of the Bell Telephone Laboratories; the Right 
the Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, and Frank A. 
Arthur S. Draper, and Josephine Boardman Crane. 


of the Hearst property and business, in- 
cluding the Hearst publications, was more 
than $100,000,000 and that the gross an- 
nual business of the twenty-five Hearst 
papers and five magazines 


than $120,000,000. 


Was more 


In New Orleans It’s 
THE MORNING TRIBUNE 


(Published week-day mornings) 


THE NEW ORLEANS ITEM 
(Published week-day afternoons) 


THE ITEM TRIBUNE 
(Published Sunday mornings) 


Sold to National Advertisers at a 
combination rate 15c a line 
week-days and 18c a line Sun- 
days. 


THE WELFARE COMMITTEE 


of the 
INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Can supply you with com- 
petent circulation men of 
capacity and ability capable 
to take entire charge of your 
department or to fill impor- 
tant posts in the department. 


Address the Secretary- 
Treasurer please, Mr. Clar- 
ence Eyster, care Star 
Building, Peoria, Ill, 


Editor 


EFFECTIVE RULINGS TO DIVIDE LOCAL- 
NATIONAL COPY TAKING FORM 


After Five Years of Uncertainty and Disagreement Fairly 
Workable Standards Emerging, Turnquist Tells 
Milwaukee Journal’s Classification 


BFFECTIVE rulings to distinguish be- 

tween general advertising and local 
retail advertising are at last taking defin- 
ite form after almost five years of un- 
certainty and disagreements between news- 
paper publishers and general advertisers 
and agencies which wish to buy newspaper 
space as cheaply as possible. 

No question has vexed newspaper ad- 
vertising executives more than this one, 
an ancient problem which became acute 
when the costs of post-war newspaper 
operation rose perpendicularly and caused 
a similar movement in advertising rates. 
Many are still trying to decide for them- 
selves and for the advertiser whether his 
copy shall be billed at the rates on the 
general, or national, card, or at the usu- 
ally lower schedule permitted retailers 
who use large space regularly. The lack 
of generally accepted rules and standards 
has been expensive to newspaper publish- 
ers, and, it may be said, to advertisers 
who have failed because of a dispute with 
a publisher to buy the space they needed 
to produce sales. 

Some such set of rules of standards now 
apepars to be in fairly workable and per- 
manent form, and a survey of various 
codes was put before the recent Houston 
meeting of the Association of Newspaper 
Advertising Executives by Ralph A. 
Turnquist, advertising manager of the 
Milwaukee Journal. The Journal’s regu- 
lations made effective on March 1, 1925, 
after several years’ study of the Journal’s 
and others’ experiences, are as follows: 

“Local accounts are to be charged at the 
local advertising rate on a sliding scale, 
according to local rate card. General ac- 
counts are to be charged at the rate which 
has heretofore been considered as national 
—at the present time 25c an agate line 
flat. 

“General accounts are to operate under 
the rate and according to the conditions 
of the rate card heretofore considered as 
applying to national advertising. Na- 
tional advertising and the accounts trans- 
ferred from local to general will in the 
future be considered in a classification to 
be known as general advertising. 

“For an easy interpretation as to proper 
classification, the following points should 
be borne in mind: 

“1.—Firms doing a retail to consumer 
business exclusively through their own re- 
tail outlet in Milwaukee are to be consid- 
ered as ‘local.’ 

“2.—Manutacturers or wholesalers, with 
their home offices outside of Milwaukee, 
selling their product to Wisconsin re- 
tailers or consumers are ‘general’ ac- 
counts. 

“3.—Manufacturers or wholesalers, with 
their home office within Milwaukee 
County, selling their product at wholesale 
to dealers are ‘general’ accounts. 

“4_—Manufacturers or wholesalers, with 
their home office in Milwaukee County, 
selling their product through a combina- 
tion of their own retail outlet and also 
through dealers in Wisconsin are ‘gen- 
eral’ accounts. 

“5.—Manufacturers or general distribu- 
tors, with their home office within Mil- 
waukee County, doing a general business 
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to consumers or dealers within Wisconsin 
and outside of state are ‘general’ accounts. 

“6.—Any advertisement carrying one or 
more retail dealers’ names, selling their 
product or service, is subject to a ‘general’ 
rate. 

“7.—Any advertisement carrying a deal- 
er’s name as a general distributor, is 
subject to the ‘general’ rate.” 

“These seem to cover our advertising 
with the exception of automotive, trans- 
portation and public service, and possibly 
a few lesser lines,” Mr. Turnquist contin- 
ued. “On a special ruling, transportation 
and public service copy are charged at 
general rates. Automotive advertising 
has been on a flat rate basis with us for 
several years with the same rate applying 
to either local or out-of-town copy. 

“On a limited number of accounts spe- 
‘cial consideration is necessary for each 
individual advertisement. This is due to 
a condition whereby a Milwaukee whole- 
saler may have a retail department and 
advertise for retail selling at this depart- 
ment or store. When the copy is for 
strictly retail selling at their own retail 
department or store, the advertisement is 
entitled to the local retail rate. When the 
copy advertises the firm as wholesale dis- 
tributors, listing subdealers or not, the ad- 
vertisement is charged at the general rate. 

“Public service companies are charged 
the general rate on all service copy, but 
on appliance copy for selling at their re- 
tail sales and show room, are allowed local 
rate. 

“Milk companies doing business direct 
with the consumer and through retail deal- 
ers, we consider as general accounts. Ice 
cream companies selling through sub- 
agents such as drug stores, etc., are con- 
sidered general. Bread companies selling 
through grocers, etc., are general. 

Local retail advertisers enjoy a slightly 
less lineage rate, but this advantage may 
be considered to be offset by contract priv- 
eleges to the general advertiser. Local 
advertisers are allowed no contracts re- 
serving a rate. Their rate is based on a 
sliding scale to be earned on the amount 
of space used within each current month, 
and billing at the end of the month is 
based accordingly. In the case of a rate 
increase on local retail advertising, it be- 
comes effective on ten days’ notice. Fur- 
ther, local retail advertisers are not al- 
lowed to buy position or page. 

“General advertisers are charged at a 
flat rate and permitted to make a contract 
for rate protection for one year. They 
are also permitted to buy position and se- 
lective page location when available, given 
helpful merchandising service. 

“Local retail advertising is not commis- 
sionable. All general advertising is com- 
missionable, whether the source is outside 
of Milwaukee or within. Billing for gen- 
eral advertising is subject to a 2 per cent 
discount for cash when paid for by the 15th 
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of the month following service. Local re- 
tail advertising must be paid by the 10th 
of the month following service and no 
cash discount is allowed. 

“The Journal’s ruling, which allows 
strictly retail copy over the name of the 
manufacturer or retail outlet, or over the 
name of one local retail dealer, allows 
some of this copy to _ participate 
on the local rate so long as it is 
strictly for retail selling. However, 
in the aggregate of all general ad- 
vertising, it is quite a small percentage, 
for usually a manufacturer or wholesale 
distributor, has more than one retail store 
selling the product, and if the advertising 
is placed in behalf of one dealer, over his 
name, there is likely to be immediate cen- 

(Contined on page 64) 


JOURNALISTS’ CONFERENCE 1926 


Secretary of State Kellogg Sets April 
7 for Pan-American Meet 


The Pan-American Congress of Jour- 
nalists will be held in Washington, D. 
C., starting April 7, 1926, according to 
the date announced June 15 by Secretary 
of State Kellogg. The Congress was 
provided for in a resolution of the fifth 
Pan-American Conference, held in San- 
tiago, Chile, 1923. It will afford the first 
opportunity for newspaper men of the 
American Continent to convene for the 
interchange of views on questions of 
common interest. 

“The Pan-American Congress of Jour- 
nalists cannot help but have a far-reach- 
ing influence in bringing about closer 
acquaintance between the peoples of the 
American Continent. As a result of 
such a Congress, the journalists of this 
hemisphere will be able better to interpret 
to their people the common purposes and 
ideals of the nations of America,” Mr. 
Kellogg stated. 


Mexican Paper Suppressed 


The Calexico (Cal.). El Monitor, 
Mexican newspaper, was forced recently, 
by the chief of police, to stop the sale 
of copies in Calexico. The paper con- 
tained an attack on Gov. Abelardo Ro- 
driguez of Baja, Cal. In a statement 
the police chief said he would not permit 
the circulation of news matter “so scur- 
rilous that the Mexican editor who pub- 
lished it did not dare to enter his own 
country.” The editor is Jose Esperon. 
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Imperial 
Serves This 


Virginia Group 

MPERIAL is proud to 
I serve the Slover Group 
of Newspapers down in 
old Virginia. This group 
consisting of the Norfolk 
Ledger-Dispatch, the Ports- 
HOME Nee SLAs Richmond 
Times-Dispatch and_ the 
Progress Index of Peters- 
burg are four of the South’s 
most progressive and well- 
liked papers. 


The list of groups of 
newspapers who are de- 
pending upon the Imperial 
Plus Plan to take care of 
their type metal needs is 
rapidly increasing. So also, 
is the list of individual pa- 
pers who use the Plus Plan 
expanding. There is a rea- 
son back of this growing 
popularity for Imperial. 
That reason is found inthe 
economy and reliability of 
thes Plugs Pian. 


If you are not already 
using the Plus Plan now is 
the time to start. The first 
move is to 


Send for the Plus Plan 


Publishers who are using the 
Plus Plan say it’s the only way to 
be assured of type metal that is 
always on the job. What is more, 
they find the Plus Plan adds years 
of working life to their metal. 
That point should interest you! 
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A QUICK ESTIMATE CAN BE MADE OF A CAMPAIGN’S COST 
IN NEWSPAPERS OF ANY OR ALL STATES 


Circulations and Rates of 425 Morning, 1,571 Evening and 545 Sunday Newspapers Given in Detail on 
Pages 37-64, Are Summarized by States and Nationally for U. S. and Canada for Use 


of Buyers and Sellers of Newspaper Space 


Number of 


English Language 
Daily Newspapers 
4 ake 


Total Net Paid 
Daily Circulation 


Joint Minimum 


Advertising Rates 


Sunday Papers 


Population ‘ a A> —~ AS ——> (a oN 

State 1920 Census Morn. Eve. Total Morning Evening Total Morning Evening Total Number Circulation 
Wlabaina? 2\2.c009 8). + cee 2,348,174 3 20 23 72,838 168,385 241,223 $ 22 $ .822 $ 1.042 8 _ 204,264 
NT IZOTIA Va alte ste i en teres eee 334,162 ii 9 16 37,145 23,850 60,995 258 .283 541 8 43,793 
(Arica nisas mecenide cs eteioiee nae 1,752,204 5 28 33 63,259 68,079 131,338 .226 569 .795 8 116,381 
Galiforiiaes eee ae eee 3,426,861 41 102 143 974,680 1,043,719 2,018,399 2.972 4.427 7.399 42 1,499,037 
Colorado” son. serene eres 939,629 7 26 33 50,584 240,508 291,092 241 978 1.219 11 333,244 
Connecticut eRe. eer 1,380,631 7 26 33 106,306 275,759 382,065 sos 1.156 1.531 7 161,080 
Delawateeen ee eer 223,003 1 2 3 ' 36,981 45,377 .04 11 a5 1 13,766 
District of Columbia......7.- 437,571 2 3 5 116,472 203,315 “319,787 35 55 .90 3 301,698 
Floridacste emer ct eetnwerer 968,470 13 26 39 137,700 115,157 252,857 543 904 1.447 17 186,273 
Georgia. epee omerc es teres: 2,895,832 5 20 25 128,202 213,296 341,498 350 .808 1.163 15 463,738 
IdahoviathecsL se one cones 431,866 7 6 13 30,583 28,199 58,782 235 167 .402 8 45,468 
[illinoismeee ers 3. SRE ee 6,485,280) 16 102 118 1,112,198 1,561,546 2,673,744 2.165 4.993 7.158 20 2,393,675 
Indiatia. 200 ee eee 2,930,390 22 98 120 309,016 645,024 954,040 .995 2.832 3.827 18 369,096 
Towa sfibacwseu tae cee 2,404,021 5 44 49 145,916 515,080 660,996 365 1.951 2.316 12 310,290 
Kian'Sais: .cncc5 obese 2 ee eee reer 1,769,257 9 50 59 121,264 228,238 349,502 .410 12339 1.745 14 222,558 
Kentuckys meee hoe ier 2,416,630 10 20 30 142,585 215,662 358,247 434 836 1.270 12 247,046 
(LouisSiatias..p ake oe seer 1,798,509 4 12 16 142,254 157,738 299,992 345 465 .810 5 329,445 
Maines... Goce ern oes 768,014 5 6 11 91,146 76,557 167,703 273 246 519 2 28,977 
Maryland) (eee: aa teer 1,449,651 5 10 15 190,248 328,461 518,709 433 801 1.234 2 308,446 
Massachusetts) aco: merrier 3,852,356 11 61 72 862,572 1,331,897 2,194,469 1.895 4.209 6.104 12 1,500,763 
Michigan” 800 280 oteee ee: 3,668,412 6 51 By] 232,227 962,840 1,195,067 589 2,769 3.358 15 999,906 
Minnesota os. so. -emectieieen 2,387,125 5 30 35 161,250 537,107 698,357 368 1.477 1.845 7 578,401 
MisSissIppl tae ce Oem 1,790,618 5 10 13 14,647 50,554 65,201 075 316 391 5 37,012 
Missouri) (amesm tee eee eerie 3,404,055 10 Vf 67 710,754 956,544 1,667,298 1.176 2.423 3.599 14 1,167,558 
Montana 4200 cnaceee tance 548,889 10 7 17 61,369 27,851 89,220 360 .208 .568 sat 88,281 
Nebraska $2c5. vise oe ore 1,296,372 Zi 18 25 140,581 257,898 398,479 331 866 1.197 9 329,748 
Nevada”. cs. sauna se ener 77,407 3 5 8 6,136 6,847 12,983 .059 119 .178 3 6,136 
New, Hampshitemerr. = eee 443,083 1 7 8 14,744 37,138 51,882 055 207 .262 wa See 
iNew: Jiersey meneame: Cetera 3,155,900 6 29 35 104,922 575,128 680,050 316 1.655 1.971 8 163,221 
INew Mexico W...eeiae eee 360,350 1 7 8 j 21,147 26,800 .03 .166 .196 1 6,55 
Niew> York |... ses eee enn 10,385,227 35 95 130 =. 2,800,591 3,083,289 5,883,880 7.128 9.369 16.497 30 4,615,985 
Northe Carolina sae eee 2,559,123 10 Di 37 122,636 119,142 241,778 .460 786 1.246 16 182,320 
Noxth® Dailcotal itera 646,872 2 8 10 17,659 37,388 55,047 075 225 .300 #2 21,857 
Ohio... ots doco eine eee 5,759,394 18 116 134 503,578 1,859,641 2,363,219 1.364 5.072 6.436 29 1,229,930 
Oklahoma ~..94--cee eee 2,028,283 10 37 47 161,321 220,093 381,414 514 257) weg /nfih 24 263,552 
Oregon? us widen see eee 783,389 7 21 28 109,237 241,788 351,025 PS/5 899 1.274 9 271,015 
Rennsy lvatiial 2 cmos ee eres 8,720,017 33 126 159 994,409 2,006,313 3,000,722 2.619 5.672 8.291 18 1,556,809 
Rhode lslandi i qe.e ere 604,397 2 8 10 37,611 174,713 212,324 12 538 .658 3 79,039 
Souths Carolinal | sede 1,683,724 6 10 16 75,737 66,142 141,879 265) le seit 8 100,027 
South, Dakota scenes eee 636,547 4 12 16 24,044 56,156 80,200 als .374 .524 4 28,804 
Tefinessee. .4...c2 sc «oo 6 Sees 2,337,885 5 16 21 201,716 264,903 466,619 405 811 1.216 11 362,466 
TeXaS\\. cel od ue ee 4,663,228 21 77 98 299,914 561,238 861,152 Ley 2.662 3.819 45 788,972 
Witath ech deveee nie, eit vcurtols pe Perees 449,396 1 5 6 42,892 63,985 106,877 .09 .274 .364 4 109,929 
Vermont! 4 .neotecen <7 Aer 352,428 2 8 10 24,035 33,393 57,428 .09 183 vale oa eee 
Witeinia. comer nero cee nee 2,309,187 9 21 30 132,272 186,429 318,701 388 788 1.176 10 168,626 
Washington maser lene 1,356,621 11 22 33 157,446 341,826 499,272 644 1.296 1.940 12 357,668 
WiesteVireiniag sac: cee 1,463,701 9 21 30 ')9,179 113,731 212,910 395 653 1.048 11 136,249 
WiHISCONSIN ans cena eee 2,632,067 2 44 46 59,041 536,498 595,539 aL7S 1.891 2.064 5 327,161 
Wy onal owe) aetace ae eer 194,402 1 5 6 5,841 19,341 25,182 05 191 241 4 23,386 

Total U. S. English language 

HewSDaDersie cee eae 105,710,620 425 1,571 1,996 12,164,806 20,896,604 33,061,320 32.951 71.901 104.852 545 23,078,648 
Territory, ob dlawalloenets ace 225,910 1 2 3 11,096 16,754 27,850 06 095 LOS 1 16,794 

For comparative purposes 
Daily newspapers as of Oct. 1, 

1924. ark moreaere siren eee 105,710,620 429° 1,585 2,014 12,365,215 20,634,222 32,999,437 $33.581  $68.496 $102.077 539 22,219,646 
Newspapers as of Oct. 1, 1923..........- 426 1,610 2,036 11,475,051 19,978,632 31,453,683 30.651 66.667 97.318 547 21,463,289 
Newspapers as of Oct. 1, 1922.......... 426 1,607 2,033 10,806,055 18,874,273 29,780,328 27.540 63.105 90.645 546 19,712,874 
Newspapers as of Oct. 1, 1921.......... 427 1,601 2,028 10,144,260 18,279,480 28,423,740 25.952 60.099 86.051 545 19,041,413 

READY RECKONER FOR DAILY NEWSPAPERS OF THE DOMINION OF CANADA 

Province— 

Aibertaesache.2: > eee eee 588,454 2 4 6 18,362 54,820 73,182 095 215 .310 Se eee a 
British (Golumbia Sareea naseae 524,582 4 8 12 30,149 127,738 157,887 160 452 .612 4 54,984 39) 
Manitobacesees.):< omer oe 610,118 1 4 5 22,211 81,254 103,465 075 216 291 ee eae A 
INiewe, (SCUTS WiC ose ney rat ete 387,876 2 5 i L722 21,883 39,005 .09 111 201 oe OE ee a 
Novas Scotia. siemens. 523,837 3 9 12 32,543 38,915 71,458 plz 179 .302 1 4,547 05. 
Ontaria fc eee eee 2,933,662 6 32 38 252,926 518,274 765,200 550 1372 1.922 1 177,703 : 
Prince Edward Island ....... 88,615 1 1 2 | ee 5,261 03 02 105 E: eee a 
Quebec easnccnee ener ee hee 2,361,199 4 12 16 58,287 417,140 475,427 .240 1.005 1:245' od eS eee | 
Saskatchewan sacle. 757,510 3 4 7 26,476 34,911 61,387 alli JS} 24 \ Ash 455 ae eee , ‘| 

Canadian dailies as of April t 

1 1925 see 2 ee cic one 8,775,853 26 79 105 463,337 1,294,935 ley alene. 1.473 3.700 5.173 5 237,234 725 


(Compiled and Copyrighted, 1925, by the Epn1tor & PuBiisHER Co.) 
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National Leader 
In National Advertising 


The New York Times publishes the largest volume 
of national advertising carried by any newspaper 
in the United States. 


5,619,818 lines in 1924 
oe a aes SE 


The advertising columns of The New York Times 
are the most economical and efficient means of 
increasing distribution and sales in the greatest 
market in the world. 


The sale of The Times—more than 380,000 copies 
average daily and Sunday—represents the largest 
group of highest quality and buying power reached 
by any newspaper in the metropolitan market. The 
imes also is read by a greater number. of retail 
merchants and store executives than any other 


newspaper. 


Times readers, intelligent and discriminating, will 
become steady buyers of a trademarked product if 
convinced by advertising of its worth. 


National Advertisers find the good will of The Times 
readers a most valuable asset. 


Rates, circulation, quality, results prove that adver- 
tising in The New York Times is the cheapest way 
to the great metropolitan market. 


The New York Times is strictly a newspaper; with- 
out comics, without puzzles, unequaled in com- 
pleteness and quality of news. 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE DAILY NEWSPAPERS OF UNITED STATES WITH CIRCULATIONS AND RATES 


Circulation Figures Are Average Net Paid for Six Months Ending March 31, 1925, as Filed With Government or A. B. C.—Advertising Rates Are Those on General Advertising Contracts, © 
Effective June 1, 1925, on 5,000 Lines, Copyright 1925 by the EDITOR & PUBLISHER COMPANY. 


ALABAMA CALIFORNIA—Continued 
Population 5,000- Population 
Trade Date Net Paid Line Trade Date Net Paid Line 
City Area Estab, City Paper Circulation Adv, Rate City Area Estab. City Paper Circulation Adv. Rate 
T5000 00 | wanna 1911 Albany) c. Pasiccisecre ss Albany-Decatur 2 O18 MM achat ad 1907 Burbank REVIOW  faas o'eloie erste 2,215 -036* 
Daily esata ctsaushtere (e) 3,755 .03* 7.028 23,000 1904 Calexico .. «Chronicle? <.3 ic. eet LC} an mnastente -021 
Ma. O2B" . Wich ten. 1924 Andalusia ........-> Stars eon. sows (ON DR aco Retr .025* 9,339 1T:000 1858 . Chico, cose scisenniecine Record. 5..curk sweaters ( 2,136 .03* 
Teint. 4. vapeacee 1882 Anniston ....+.<<0e. Start ci cesssaoeeae (e) 5,469 .025* Sunday ed. 2,136 .03* 
‘ Sunday edition...., (s) 5,469 .025 2 OSD len 5 man 1916 Coalinga .....-+.s+. Record As isrerctete eae 992 .025* 
178,270 309,513 1870 Birmingham ........ Age-Herald ........ (m) 83,526 .08* 8,700 He OOOMISTT © Oolionehisers. seenen Courier uments 1,735 .025* 
Sunday edition..... (s) 43,730 -10* 2O00M) Gahace 1868" © Coltisa. saves see ae BUN. .a-cere vias bleed sale «CG Eee .025* 
1888 News ( 78,337 228% 1,449 6,000 1918 Corning ............ ODSELVOF fas 0) sian stale 698 .021* 
Sunday edition. 89,196 nas 5,687 10,000 1906 Corona’ .....0.0-..5+ Independent 984 .021* 
1921 Post 83,683 .065* OOM aeieus ss 1909 Dinuba ............ Sentinel = soc. ci pee) 1,387 .025* 
10,084 =... 1908 Dothansasmpe teak see Eagle .026* 5,464 25,000 1901 El Centro........... Imperial “ 
MLOSO me WEA ant TELE) GOERI acnncosuodes Citizen .018 Prodan wees ( 2,600 .032* 
NOOO Sa tosses ets 1919 Wlorence, Meanie ce News .025 2,200 4,200 1912 Escondido ...... ....Times-Advocate  ....(e) 720 014 
1889 Times 2,474 -03* 12,000 31,000 1872 Bureka ......-sssss Humboldt Standard ..(e) ..... 04 
19,125 150,000 1867 Gadsden .......+.-0- Times 5,736 .05857* 1852 Humboldt Times ...(m) 4,985 -03 
8,918 50,000 1910 Huntsville .......... TIMES camer (e) 8,232 .025* Sunday ed. ...... (s) 5,318 038 
Sunday edition..... (s) 3,462 .025* 44,616 125:000 1922 Fresno 4... ces. css BOO“ crhisiten se eke (e) 23,449 .08* 
65,000 220,000 1881 Mobile .......... vosNewseItemt, “<...cldslaess (e) 11,527 ,05* Sunday edition....(s) 22,626 .08* 
[ 1813 RegiISher gee... cis. <ielsrer (m) 20,058 .08* 1888 Republican 30,724 10* 
Sunday edition..... (s) 82,201 »10* : Sunday ed. 31,233 .10* 
Combined Daily..(me)  ...... 114 10,000 25000 1901 Fullerton .....c0..ss INQWIAy os eanierlomua eae ( 2,613 .03* 
55,000 366,246 1828 Montgomery ........ Advertiser (m) 19,254x .06* 1889 vib 116 Witep cistern 3,226 .03* 
Sunday edition ' 26,266x .08* 18,536 40,000 1905 Glendale .........+. NeW! hi iene somareeiar 6,779 .05* 
1888 wournal’ Wovens sce ; 17,'732x .06* 1921 Press) 4 Sonicare ees 6,362 .05* 
1919 FINGERS. tein Cee) en ie ae .06 4,006 15,000 1863 Grass Valley........ Union 2 Setsioek eee 1,470 .025* 
BtOGOl Woercetae AS88i MOpelikay cticr-iis siete wap NO WS. wotla carne Sante es 2,500 .014 Sunday ed. 1,472 025* 
T5{580— | wesc 1825. Selma! “isis. Apentces Timos-J ournal | ciel) ee tetee tins .035* PRAUO coated 1906. Gridley” 5.......%%e~ ST. PGlobe ~ Fe eiets a's onsale tere) CC) ee .007* 
Sunday ‘editions. w(8) 0) Gecaiere .035* BIGRS, lee hay cle 1891 Hanford ... scci cle sseOUPDA] cence ss ce De eee .025* 
AEG OOK Y Ve lenrate 1907 Sheffield & Sunday ed. ...-..(8)  sssee -025* 
Tuscumbia .. eee. Lri-Cities, Daily... .0(@) sc seme .025* 1886 Sentinel |... ccs)0. Sans 1,708 .025* 
6,546 1909 .Talladega ......- eooHOME . 1.0.05. 020ee (e) wee eee .021* 5000 on aaanines 1925) Hayward po. oeelaae News!) <. ehwe acne eee REE .021* 
5,696 Sewrace L802) | WETOv Wik kisle 6 ase de w'es MOBBODGSOD = ensischs crieests LEP Tule wisteuals 018* 1925 Review 00sec case (Ohl ee eee 021* 
15996) © bie. cee 1832 Tuscaloosa .......- ..News & Times- S500" eaten 1919 Healdsburg ......... Tribune, ssahecsiewnes 660 .014* 
Gazettam cn. ctectarr: (e) 3,940 .036* OST Rt ae een es 1909 Hollister ...........Free Lance ) sisters .018* 
Sunday edition..... (s) 3,940 .036* 60:000% {cess = 1906, Holivavood sects are Oitizen’ ins «a eats 4,838 .04* 
41921 News hoe oe seinen ( 10,163 .05* 
(Sold combination Los Angeles Hye. Express) — 
ARIZONA 12,000 25,000 1923 Inglewood .......... News Sa.utseaeee (e) 2,675 .043* 
55,593 160.000 1888 Long Beach......... Press-Telegram ..... (e) 36,055 .12* 
T2053) sine s:s sos 1914 Bisbee ......-se++es. Ore ..... pea eeva tepals (e) 1,800 032 _ Sunday ed. ...... (s) 35,642 12" 
1898 Review ae ce (m) 4,054 035* 1923 SUA re eis petee esteiedel ater (m) wei etare -05 
Sunday edition ....(s) 4,054 .035* Sunday ed. .....-..5 (8) P= emtatens -05 
DOLE 4b ska. atee 1901 Douglas ........-.+. Dispatoh weer ee pate (m) 2,543 .036* 612,348 937,651 1903 Los Angeles ....-.. WRAMINEL™ hei iene oie (m) 167,707 85 
Sunday edition..... (s) 2,543 .036*.. Sunday ed. ........ (s) $83,179 -70 
Tedd. whe esrarsters 1918 Globe 2.2 ccc saen ese Arizona Record..... (m) 2,500 .036* 1871 Express ......-.005 +(e) 96,439 -20* 
Sunday edition ....(s) 2,500 .036* 1911 Herald (een: cael: (e) 177,298 87 
EGLO LPH eeee 18780 Milam eerste Silvers | Belt i aeeneces (e) 2,100 .029* 1923 Illustrated Daily 
1919 Bulletins wren voces Claas see .036* NeWS .-eeeeeeeeee 172,409 40 
SECT eo: 1914 Nogales ......... apetlorald Nice nceee acaeee (C00 aetieee .025* Sunday ed. 157,011 -40 
40,000 165,000 1880 Phoenix ............ Ariz. Gazette........ 11,878 .055* 1895 ROCOLG, ayoels evsss alten 52,019 3128 
1890 Ariz, Republican.... 18,292 .OT* 1881 Tim@s Wedges «cs. esnien 131,413 2 
Sunday edition..... 20,008 .08* Sunday ed. i 466 BT 
BOLO  scslerelere 1881 Prescott, ..cieeenviv sie Journal-Miner ...... 3,342 .021 4,200 14:500° 1885, Madera 2... 24.0... MOTGHIY Mele tanstat~leisteaiele ‘ -025* 
Sunday edition 3,342 021 Sunday, ed. ...... -025* 
1882 GOMTION Vicisisrecielsistertiatecs ( 3,460 .021 : 1903 Trib ume fas ees fete .025* 
80,000 50,000 1870 Tucson .......-.-.+. Gitizeny te ce iter. titers 4,612 .O375* 3.898 6,500 1900 Martinez ..... avaieteiere Gazette! a csiemaacotere 021% 
Sunday edition....(s) 4,762 .0375* 3.898 6,500 1911 Standard. cir. se. se» -021* 
1877 Arizona (Star-tee seu (m) 4,599 .0357 7.169 30,000 1859 Marysville ......... Appeal® Foatux. tetera .08* 
Sunday edition..... (s) 4,774 .035* P ; Sunday ed. .03* 
TS Soa 1926. VLUIa ere ates arbi gtes Herald | ve.c wei sctecrn (Ch SScehos .029* 1884 Democrat, soi. v oes .03* 
1900 News-Record ....... (Cee Bo ean .018 6,320 32,000 1884 Merced .......0.+0.- Bunsstar cos. owas -035* 
1906 Ban $3. cco our (m) 1,815 .025* 9,241 45.000 1890: Modesto “a... .. eel Herald” Bie teenies cee 
Sunday edition....(s) 1,815 .025* & 1884 Nows: Scene oe eae 
Combined daily...(me) 9,717 06 
Sunday edition..,..(s) 3,619 .06 
ARKANSAS 8,500 . 15,000 1909 Monrovia .......... NOWsa- - cites ele meters ( 2,280 -025* . 
8,516 25,000 1876 Monterey ........... Peninsula Herald .. Soares -025* 
SRST ely 6 Sah 1921 Arkadelphia ........ Siftings)  Horald asc. sni(e)i sm sceteets .014* Guise . Aaeene TABOR Napa Geeeeee aes ee Poamema We ererare case reiercraee (mm) eee -018* 
ROBO. Nj c.tert ore 1920 “Bilythevilles nas csc. Courier : 1,250 .022* ‘ Sunday ed. ) yo eis .018* 
BD0O') kthe dren cher 1920 “Camdenteicectiiaeeiie: News ...... foots Paso. .018* ‘1 1872 IVESISLOTE sles cc sielerearets 2,330 .021* 
6,500 80,000 1908 Conway ....s.sseeeee Log Cabin Democrat. (e) 1,139 -O11* 301.193 550,000 1922 Oakland ............ Post-Enquirer 40,0838x .12* 
80,000 80,000 1921 Wl Dorado .......... News 4,804 .04 * 187+ TEriD WAGs oc olin osc niaie 65,191x .18* 
Sunday ~edition..... (s) 5,284 04 Sunday ed. Ba 63,671x .18* 
DOL ae Spe ae ee 1881 Eureka Springs...... Times-Boho!) \ ston). se (e) 480 OLL* 11,934 20/000") 1910) Ontario” (Neciie> ness cr EVODOLE Meters gietaues pb 2,925 .025* 
BpQO2 Agi. ie 1894 Fayetteville ........ Democrat. 226: s.s.000e0 (e) 1,696 .02* 9,500 475,000) 1008 ‘Orange Witaets v neces NOW: cecienre reais stee 2,592 - Oz 
35,000 150,000 1907 Fort Smith.......... Southwest American. (m) 11,423x ae S340 maya 1872 MOrovillewene a dejeitesmiee Mercury, = oui rniaietrr 1,123 .018 
1882 Times-Record ...... (e) 9,055x oats 1877 Registet ~ rincuaesay 1,614 -018 
Combined Daily.. (me) 20,478x .08* Sunday ed. 1,614 018 
Sunday edition....(s) 22,664x .08* 4,417 12:500) 1898) (Oxmard! fc cts asses ere Courier ican. cee 1,600 021 
Bag) Wier A876. Hamrison=s sen arsine Times .. =o) 1,000 Ole 1925 Tribune .......-.++ ( tees -021* 
Si OTS seep 1871 SHelena ea Nyse wee beers World unt coserias +(e) 2,852 .025* Sunday edition....(s) —«..- -021* 
Sunday edition.....(s) 2,852 025% Pe, Poy oky 1902 Pacific Grove........ Review, nwa sere (e) 800 .014* 
NER 9 Aare 1916'S “Hope wes .memene cee Arkansas Herald..... (Cet gone OAs 5,900 15,000 1892 Palo Alt0.....s..0++ MMe Bie ris hehe See (e) 2,494x .036* 
1923 Star of “Hope....-... (e) saves 018 45,3542 erties als 1910) (Pasadena) cscs Poste 27)... sceere tee (e) 9,600 05* 
HT @DO Waiters ere « 1880 Hot Springs......... New Era............ (e)  weaeae 02 1886 Star-News ........+- (e) 17,104 06* 
1877 Sentinel-Record ...(m) 3,492 Olea 1.919 1923 Paso Robles Star (e) ‘ ‘021* 
Subddy’ eeitioh. ie (s) 3.492 016 919 we 2: a80 Robles... ).c.0 cts far yl snes sO) 3 
6,226 18,000 1894 Petaluma .......... ATEUS! cies sco a\s wiles (eG). “ag Mister .021* 
Q°3844) Wh, ois tte om 1903 Jonesboro .....,++++. Sun ....sseeees veeee (@) 2,187 -02* 1884- Courter ji j./eehe tape (m) 018* 
1906 Tribunp’ s. seeene. = ee - Gir» Bogaen .021* Sunday ed (3): Se 018* 
100:000 - Weheeae 1871 eo ithles ROCK see nein Arkansas Democrat. . (e) 24,916 Ais € 3 ie ares yey : 
1921 Sunday edition....(s) 28,698 .07* 13,505 80,000 1910° Pomona s..2.0..5 06 Bulletin siateleherolapeietiie (ml) | erorene -036 
1819 Arkansas Gazette... (m) 38,368 .10* = Sunday ed. ........ (8) Meisels -036 
Sunday edition..... (s) 46,946 .12* 1885 P Progress ..seees esses (e), 3,965 , 025 
1917 Newsita ct O lowe (e) 9,261 03* 7,000 15,000 1908 Porterville” <2...0045 Recorder™ sh vecstrm. (e) 2,117 .021* 
R000. «hace TOLG HEME ee Ree Record Wes ae eee (a) ch eee 021* Be esac 1885 Red Bluff arucevote ous eheinte News .-..+eeees sees (e) 1,350 .018* 
Bahse 4908 \° Mena sch. Yeo ones Bet nc tyaenee Meme: (e) 780 .o11* BOD ae DOU NARS Stes oleae eres eee rene 1228 Bene 
BiH00)) \Metenrets 1001. Newportins cstase tes Independent ......... (e) 675 .014* 1897 Se Sorbets Ge) ee oe 
AUG ©) SAQ nec 1895 Paragould .......:.. Brogal Ge veemey ees aa e 1,250 .014* ie e a a © , ‘ 
Tee ae TH cee ae Seminietslds Ga ae a 6'580 ae 9,571 - 27,400 1890 Redlands ........ WePacts ike. doe aeat (e) 2/910 ‘03* 
: 1886 Graphic) Seach tiealed (m) 5,172 .03* 4,913 15,000 ~1922 Redondo— Beach. SSS - Breeze Sood akon (e) 2,695 .03* 
Sunday edition..... (s) 5,172 .03* eae a ts Bara : 
eis Polat 9 Prescott! av rncle sates NOWS meters se seins tee Fen OG .014* ' UES SEES GS SORES 
Wire a. eee ae Pecere > a aN Se Poste en. eee oy 1,278 018* 450255) 7 Stems 1923 Redwood CIE yL ey oss Uibadot ter CA Get ie ote (e) 1,056 .025* 
Sunday edition....(e)_ 1,273 .018* 16,843 30,000 .... Richmond ..... +...eIndependent ........ (e) 3,249 029 
A505. sine Gets 1875 Russellville ........ -Courier-Democrat ....(e) 570 .014* 1900 Record-Herald ..... (m) “A/a 025% 
2,886 ss sees 1890 Searcy”) ose. Citizen 2....6622.e0e0(@) ee nrnee -007* ke: : i Sunday ed. ....... (8). eee .025* 
BiSOOp Tis sitet 1910 Siloam Springs....... Register .(e) - 600 .018* 19,341 40,000 1885 Riverside .......... Enterprise ......... (m) 4,715 08° 
£620. te AL a cearess 1920 Stuttgart @/....2... Arkansawyer .......(€) 0 eeaeee .014* Naor Bi ald ed. ..-...- be ae pe 
BT] apnenes 5 SAPKQUA’ \lsiele/qje sie 465 02 : ee | BYOB8I soins gies cio sieie e , : 
B28 piles pezarenniae ety om 68,468 175,000 1857 Sacramento .......:. Bes Beane (e) 47,609 13 
1851 Unions F248 we cemaivey (m) 8,879 .06* 
; Sunday Cds ees s) 10,023 .OT* 
CALIFORNIA 4,308 15,000 1872 Salinas .....:....... Tndext tac He we ke: () 1,893 1025+ 
1888 Journal j..3din . (m) 1,402 .021* 
28,806) iis aniets 1909 Alameda ........ oe RUMOB-StATY in. oelste aioe (e) 4,077 .025* Sunday, Gd.) 5 ss.ac (s) 1,402 .021* 
25,000 40,000 1924 Alhambra .......... Post-Advocate ...... (e) 5,268 .04* 18,721 $8,749" 805° (San “Bernardino: .... Sum cca seen (m) 8,143 ‘ 
7,500 25,000). .aee ADabelm. <5, . qe nsieisie Bulletin 3,158 .035* 1865 Telegram (and 
Orange ERAAOK) cfs cieveis teste rele . (e) 2,580 s 
Dealer ...cceevveee(@) — evieiees 03 Combined daily... (me) 10,673 065" 9 
E200 RO Ts 6s VOOd | Arcadia «ltrs denies ‘Arcadian Oideccccs ne), | mmeninorers .018 . Sunday ed. ..050.; (s) 8,411 .055* 
18,638 30,000 1866 Bakersfield ..... .... Californian 8,039 .045* 86,236 142,026 1881 San Diego........ EUR ecco tet Ae ea (e) 16,994 .045* 
f° 1886 TICHOM ne ciate levinictetahe ie 3,738 .045* : 1868 GLO T rwieis esterases (m) 23,429 is 
: Sunday ed. 4,027 .045* Mri bine» en cietee enna (e) 22,482 Lake 
BUSSO.! wyaereiee LETT seBerkele ype cpcieiace emits Gazette Acc, AA 7,413 05 Combined daily... (me) 45,911 10 
6,543 10,500. 1908, Brawley © 7.0... cen News. viatasibin este 1,725 025 Sunday: ed: ...... ven (s) 31,268 10 


Morning newspapers—name in light-face; eyening papers—name..in .bold-face; Government statement April 1 figures, light-face; A. B. C, Publisher's statements, bold-face, followed by~ an 
mean average for 3 months; flat rate indicated by an asterisk, ' big 
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CALIFORNIA—Continued 


Population 5,000- 
Trade Date Net Paid Line ° 
City Area Estab. City Paper Circulation Adv. Rate Distance en CNC. antment Ut 
506,676 1,275,686 1855 San Francisco....... Bulletin. : safhs, weses se (e) 65,449 16 ; 
1856 OallP Posty aveeaisele (e) 97,175 23 e 
1865 Ohronitle sjc.kG sn’. (m) 85,894 26 It has to borrow uch iment CwOo™)D 
Sunday! ed. o:.7.... (s) 138,745 .31 
1880 IX ATHINED Parceisieectsicte (m) 171,956 35 
Sunday edition..... (s) 345,852 65 
1923 Illustrated Herald .(m) 107,679 .25* 
1903 EN SCOR ROS tore (e) 60,206 wow : 
39,642 105,000 1851 San Jose......000 ++»Mercury Herald ....(m) 16,120 -06* oy OH NK, 
Sunday edition..... (s) 16,396 .06* iY 
1882 NeWsiercar ccs (elm uu, .O4* 
5,895 76,983 1923 San Luis Obispo..... Herald ey Pecolate eoeshee 2,261 ' 
1905 Telegram 1,922 i i, 
Combined 4,183 ERGO) fi; 
Sunday 2,261 \ ds aya 
oT hk. 1914. San Mated.....¢sse. News Leader ...... 2,287 \ 
1914 Sehr chy ee aaron ..(@) 2,710 \ 
aici’ 60,000 1903 San Pedro........... NOE) ie adigabodaid tue ( 5,845 s 
(Sold in combination with Los Angeles Hvening Bxpress) AA 
oncty 1912 Pilot ge. te (e) 4,354 z 
15,485 61,875 1905 Santa <And........5- Register oc cides calcein (e) 9,983 % 
19,441 40,000 1880 Santa Barbara....... News... 0.0... Refeltveps e+ 4(e) 6,401 ‘ 
1863 Bp ROMS ame Harcistas afew a Cae (m) 4,836 H 
= er (s) 5,208 ‘ 
15,000 20,000 190% P Santa’ Cruzin ccncNOWS ccseaacsicccas (e) 2,975 f 
1855 (m) 2,847 
Sunday edition..... (3) 2,847 
Beate NSN os 1918. Santa Maria......... i Eviefeta . (e) 1,165 
15,252 60,000 1877 Santa Monica (e) 8,321 
(Sold in combination with Los Angeles Evening Express) 5 
7,000 15,000 1889 Santa Paula......... Ghreniole wi Seleuh ce ee (e) 1,255 .03* fa 
PE aikie was 1857 Santa Rosa.....; >..Press-Democrat ....(m) 8,424 -045* WwW ; 
Sunday edition..... (s) 8,424 .045* Zz 
1880 Republican. ....3.0.0 (e) 5,319 -035* 
O20 wcleisies LSDSie Stockton sen. aes eis Independent ....... te pes we -04* 
Sunday edition..... (ED) a CRB ee .O4* 
4 A eels sei LEDS) s SLOCKEOM! sccaiend clebero ta HeCords Kossren, cet tens (m) 16,360 :07* 
Sunday edition..... (s) 16,360 .0T* 
55,000 HD, OOO LOLI UPate: Oy esis witli) lee Midway Driller ....(e) .:... -03* 
5,000 1,500 S1O1T  Tudare 2.0). sense c GAG VARCE ..cccecce con (m) 1,657 025 * 
Sunday edition..... (s) 1,657 .025* 
1886 Register’ oischuseades (e) 976 .021* 
ET | | | alcts eran DSO Tae | Vallejo ens rete tysee as CHYONIGIO | \.s.a<'s,<le.<c' (e) 1,452 -025 
1897 oO NGWS.) Nominee tes furan cts (e) 1,685 .018* 
1867 Times-Herald ...... (TL) care .025 
Sunday edition..... (SI Beivaysncae 025 
ME OBOI Pied awe TO08 >" Venice 2h. t eS inae Vanevard: ith ohiene (e) 3,689 .08* 
(Sold in combination with Los Angeles Evening Express) 
ee tsa s te 1902s eVentiral © i gecute seine IPYOGMETGSS | aafeive/ de siete (ea) Re ave .03* 
1902 Post & Democrat ..(m)  ..... .018* 
Sunday edition..... ED ee Oe rh .018* 
5,753 LG DOO 2h 1859), 5 Visalia sas tavei esis 6 WTS UES Sion oomnoeToee (m) 1,740 -025* : : 
Sunday edition..... (s) 1,740 -025* h Cold charts, fancy analyses, bewildering figures provide 
1892 LLMOS eri naheita ves mark (e) 1,763 .025* { ae A ae bal he 
5,013 seeees 1868 Watsonville 1,518 036 but a blurred image of a newspaper clear across the 
7 F is 
PRT GR Watimectasaice ceri See Hee continent. 
7,997 18,000 1900 Whittier ........... ( 3,105 .03* 
DO NN os-c\5 013 LS TW VVILLOW Sn oe tonic at 998 -018* 
1923 Wilmington ‘ 1,400 02 
5,400 12,500 1877 ..Woodland ....... . »-Democrat 1,911 025 
1868 MERI) Cia aycte sielciats ne res 1,468 .025 
' Sunday edition 1,468 .025 ; 
| OU can learn most about Los An- 
COLORADO ei, oo : 
ia | eles advertising from advertisers 
205 ee LBRO ASDEN |... cc's atten Democrat-Times ....(e) -018* g g 
EODRO ea LSS) Boulder! F2a ake; Camera wirgsoewaten (e) -O18 i 
: 1906 News-Herald ....... (e) -021* IN Los Angeles ! 
BDO Lhe sleva ates 1906 Canon ity .....0:,.. LASOM Se GHOG Ne soe (e) .02* 
30,105 50,273 1873 Colorado. Springs...,Gazette - ........... (m) For-ih: ° . = 
1873 Welorraphiwecc veces 05 (e) eter ; 
Combined Daily. . (me) s0T* , Du ring May, they increased their 
Sunday edition....(s) .07* : : 
Es 1893 Cripple Creek ...... gras Eocora nk rany ) oe Space 1n The Los An oeles Examiner 
Sunday edition..... (25) ethene a ‘ 
275,000 890,000) 1892, Denver ..vesnsceees a Oe er nee eee (e) 143,402 .30* f 5 
Re et ei: ee over the same month of last year by 
1859 Rocky Mtn. News... (m) 31,138 i : 
1870 Ma TAGS) Fava ize eater © (e) 26,030 seiete ; 
Combined Daily. . (me) 57,168 .18* 
1859 Sunday edition....(s) 58,585 <15* 
1906 EEX PTOSS eens ace ac: 13,564 .05* e 
PESLLGM vides ss. L892 Durango lacns eee c ste DVETIOCIAL IN esale tian olor ( 1,807 .018* 
Sunday edition 1,807 .018* 
1881 Herald Wicd ae teens ( 2,007 .018 Ine S 
Lh. an 1899 Florence ........... Citizen gee eels *k 845 ‘014* 9 
PaO News's’. 1873 =6Fort Collins Express-Courier r 5,013 035* 
Sunday edition .... 5,013 -035* 
iS ae 1908 Fort Morgan ....... TIMOs sats eet eeee (QNM. bas ccs .018* 
11,340 25,000 1893 Grand Junction .,,.Sentinel ............ 4,136 .025* 
Sunday edition..... CT | MOR .025* 4 . 
10,833 30,000 1870 Greeley ............ Tribune-Republican . (m) 1,290 This Was better than 3Y% times the 
Tribune-Republican . (e) 2,829 lave dd ons 
Combined daily... (me) 4,119 .03* , 
oo TSO om Tiana PUL baal Rees a oi Democrat: Peeves... (e) 1,400 .021* a itional Space purchased by local ad- 
ey srogee ie MGI AE Pie ives arene teicher NO Wi Seite cries (e) 2,045 .029* vertisers in th NEXT Kk 
POM tel ere 5 5 80 Leadville ........0s. Herald-Democrat ...(m) 3,179 025 
‘Sunday edition..... (s) 3,179 .025 € nearest Paper. 
LOS i 1898 Longmont Geass Calhge.. cetera. os (e) 1,485 .021* 
1892 TUMOR ¥o5 esc ware ees (e) 1,495 .021* 
Or) ae £923) Loveland) ascetic oe Reporter-Herald ..... CD i) als Cr .021* 
BRON fncy.< 1832¢ > Montrose. seesaw: DETOSE «aga olevcliisicte aba (COL aioe .025* 
45,000 BRDU EISVAe Pueblo’ wonkieedaaad. Ohieftain  oiccts ces (m) 8,077 04 5 
Sunday edition....(s) 10,269 04 al un a 
1901 Star-Journal ........ (e) 10,540 + .05* b ] 9 y 
Sunday edition..... (s) 11,224 .05* 
ane Nelase oe ter Salida Gir akin alee ELE COLA MALL celcloisiateetere (0)! tare otek .018* 
BPN he diars.s 191 Dlerlin give eva srerereliieimrs Advocate ....... 4,236 .035* 
B00, wt 1894 Telluride ........... Journal ean 600 .015* I 
BOO ee, 1882" “Prinidad, <q tives 0h Chronicle-News _ 8,190 .02* The Greatest Morning and Sunday 
Sunday edition....(s) 3,190 -02* s ° * 
1915 Picketwire ......... (e) 3.325 ‘025* Circulation West of St. Louis 
CONNECTICUT 
0 A 1884 Sentinel. Wiad. oo (e) 7,022 .04* 
143,538 236,975 1915 Bridgeport ........ SeLOLaICata « eteicversieieielsjot (s) 19,963 -06* 
882 Ost sg Mase cadet Ries (e) 30,167 site 
1891 elegram —i6ckrss (m) 14,214 Oe 
Combined daily....(m) 44,381 15* 
Sunday Post...... (s) 20,910 -10* 
1919 SCANT Maas alae wnrve ails (e) .04* 
1796 CaNGL “Sega acer eae (e) .04* 
ASH  i e Clams Pristole tes, cect Seater is © TONS ERerxavounrevs ose et .c (e) 025 > . 
22,325 ee T1880) Danbury... Ge... .< soe -OWBUL ee A ataiy Aik +. (e) .021* *Only two of Los Angeles’ papers showed local gains in May. 
. _ ea : 


Morning nhewspapers—name in light-face; evening papers—name in bold-face; Government stat 
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‘mean average for 3 months: flat rate indicated by an asteris‘x, 
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CONNECTICUT—Continued GEORGIA—Continued : 

Population 5,000- Population 5,000- 

Trade Date ; Net Paid Line Trade Date Net Paid Line 
City Area Estab, City Paper Circulation Adv. Rate City Area Estab. City Paper Circulation Adv, Rate 
138,036 at0,000° 1837 Hartford) ireis.cjcrcies eis Courant | ia.--%.-> a. (m) 82,459 -08 60,000 350,000) 1785 Augusta’ <)J-e.%e cs sOhronielé vcdesdseuas (m) 11,634x .045* 
Sunday edition... (s) 52,769 11 Sunday edition. ... (s) 12,024x -045* 
1841 Times vs aneahis sere (e) 49,566 .13* 1892 Herald ............. (e) 15,753x -05* 
TESTO. | Vareleree’s 1914 Manchester ......... PLOra ld.) aati heen ore (e) 4,354 -02 Sunday edition....(s) 15,190x -05* 
34,739 78,000 1886 Meriden ............ TOUTTIAL TS waits ere itetavars (e) 6,952 -03 TA ALS i R eieieiais'« 1901. “Brunswick? ay wets DIG WB is.cis ee oeces cine (e) danas -03* 
34.739 78,000 1860 Recorder crernneaes (m) 7,506 .03 Sunday edition..... (s) ejeloretele .03* 
13,638 50,000 1884 Middletown ......... IPYOSE Mente tree ae Teenie) 8,239 -025 44,500 %5,000 1828: Columbus) 42... Enquirer-Sun ....... (m) 6,567 -04* 
S5-0D1 OF Oo ve. cincis.s 1895 Naugatuck .......... Nows | <..54;-seo we peut (e) 3,382 -025 Sunday edition....(s) 6,462 -04* 
59,312 107,074 1876 New Britain......... Herald. sities is caters (e) 11,309 .045 1886 Bed Rer . occisse gis areigcualete (e) 9,951 .05* 
1855 Record Sisievatesgieha-¢ Sree (e) 10,108 .04 Sunday edition..... (s) 10,389 .05* 
166,057 290,000 1812 New Haven.......... Register wi)ckeisess xen (e) 43,196 abl G,b385 ous. on 1908 f iCordele.. ..5 slusssmmene Dispateh: Ge vecrustiaster (e) 1,650 -018* 
Sunday edition. ens) 43,196 pith INTO Tam ete cite 1884. Dublin. accent bie Courier-Herald ...... (e) 1,500 .021* 
1756 Journal-Courier ....(m) 17,746 .06 S240 Pee eae 1871. UGriffin ty termes tee News (&; Suni7..528-85 (e) 2,193 -021* 
aB0s Per Pagina daanac (e) 16,383 .06 Q4AT5 nee ee 1842\ La) Grange)-..-hs..- ‘Reporter ........... (e) 2,228 021" 
NION ses sev sieowcialeie (e) 15,931 045 65,000 25000 S84 Macon\ ace rivera’ Mews or garocioiertapterer (e) 13,390 -06 P 
Pe. a, ct ee pStnday edition... (s) 12269 045 1917 Sunday edition....(s) 18,400 08. 
25, : ew London......... Ye ocuetiateeeaen. e i ‘ 1826 Melee rap heer ttt: (m) 24,910 07 
1890 | Globa- <4... aaa. (clones “025 Sunday edition....(s) 25,512 oT 
27,557 34,000 1871 Norwalk Hour eben eeeeteeee (e) 6,073 .04* GrTSO eeeeset 3 1905, Moultrie. <ccscse cs ~Observer ...... ante sets (e) aie .014* 
29,685 75,000 1850 Norwich Bulletin se eee (m) 12,592 .05 15,000 401000 1843 Rome) ©... Jaen -News-Tribune ...... (e) 3,921 .03* 
1888 Record OOOO OS OOS (e) 3,758 .025 Sunday edition ...(s) 3.993 -03* 
27,557 34,000 1870 So. Norwalk ........ Sentinel as. eae tee (e) 4,415 -025 85,000 371,576 1850 Savannah .......... Morning News...... (m) 20,479x -06* 
35,086 75,000 1892 Stamford ........... Advocate Rtavareete tee (e) 9,867 045 : Sunday edition....(s) 22,072x .07* 
1923 | Sentinel Wsarosseiee (aig nena .02* 1891 Pre si eisteseytereie one (e) 15,763x .05* 
116,000 140,000 1881 Waterbury ......... Republican ........ (m) 11,681 MG 8,196 1855 Thomasville Times-Enterprise..... (e) 1,400 -014* 
American thee eee (e) 11,786 S00 3.005 1Q14) “LIftons es tate Gazette 2. 2\0.scaens (e) 1,016 .014* 
Combined daily . ..(m) 23,467 .08 10,783 1867 Valdosta. ..ccic.iccsics Pim.os in larte.cro erasers (e) 2,785 | .02* 
nae a pees edition.... He Bett ae 18,068 1883 Waycross ...... ..-Journal-Herald ...... (e) 3,100 -025* 
OMOCrAt Pienemann e : i .04 d ition ..<. F bd 
2020 0 csateletee 4874. ‘Torrington ......... Register.) ccsvse eos (e) 4,854 -03 une ee ah ie : 
TDRSS caterciere 1877 Willimantic ........ Ohroniole 2.000.808 (e) 3,400 .03 
S248 ee tatatetorace 1888 Winsted) scsi. castes Citizen! “Ae cee ene (e) 2,262 02 
: al IDAHO a 
DELAWARE : . 
23,000 120,000 1901 Boise ............ -.Capital News...... --(e) 11,118 04 
te oan d , Sunday edition.....(s 11,118 3 
117,727 250,000 ae Wilmington ........ Lee Evening...... - ab Obie v4 1864 Idaho Statesman... rk 13,649 oon 7 
VAS cone agidecna” e y822x 4 Sunday edition....(s) 14,677 .06* 
1880 Morning News. Meese (m) 8,396x .04* 6,477 15,000 1906 Couer d’Alene....... Press. yhciis, cahoots (e) 2,003 .021* 
Combined daily.. (me) 29,718x .08* 8:064 7 xno. 1905 Idaho Falls......... POSE Senos eee (me) 3,660 .03* 
1881 Sunday Star....:.... (s) 13,'766x .06* Sunday . edition....(s) 3,660 -03* 
GLO 74) esters 1892 "Lewistown <.:..u.0«. Tribune: — sic. «oun (m) ~° 4,398 .029 : 
Sunday edition..... (s) 4,398 .029 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA pea Spa uenes 1911 Moscow ..........0. Star-Mirror ......... (e) 1,625 021% 
a T,62L. ee 4919 Nampa. |. .bisyesitiatatie ns Free. Presai.c.nccv en (m) emis -03* 
475,996 697,551 1906 Washington ....... ater : es Foeere a perigee poe 5/00 1s 1925 Pocatello ........... Idaho State 
fae ay edition..... s ‘ a2) Journal j..5c0s-<5 (m) 4,071 .045* 
1894 ae (Peete see eeees (e) 57,376 .18* 1892 Tribune © 0.20 pceteine (e) 5,568 .04* 
ombined Herald & Sunday edition..... (s) ° 6,794 .05* 
Ai ae Sages wee asics a ais -25* 8,400 30,000 1918 Twin Falls ......... News) (:..c8<8. donne (m) 3,059 .03* 
sa outa delle (akon hataeaee e ; .15* Sunday edition.....(s) 3,075 03* 
1877 Bost, (oceneen ay eee (m) 63,133 20 ) ; :03* 
aeee regard edition.... o sapere 22 3,500 Peters tetcte ae Wallace (-4. 4 inateats s peer So es See & ee “ae 
ee aan as e , 22* Sunda ition..... * 
Sunday edition..... (s) 104,769 “99* pe ee - ae oe 
FLORIDA ILLINOIS 
SiBOS EW carsiciete 1922 Bradentown ........ J e 7 
Bors. | te Old ve Cee aces sonal bearer Peet S Z00 i che 24,714 50:000) 1 18860 meAltonlans. pase eee Melearaph 1 eee (e) 8,804 04% 
10,185 15,000 1882 Daytona ............Journal ......--.... (m) 3°793 03" 36,265 83,000 1846 Aurora ..........-., apse derailed tee 28 ee 1p eee pe 
Sunday edition.....(s) 3,793 03* 9 oor Be De Le. f : 
1904 NOE bn ne : : Ob ee KgGl Goss 1890 Beardstown ......... linoian-Star <2... ..(e)) eae -013 
udey eae aa ne ag aaee Pee 24,823 50,000 1839 Belleville ........... Advocate ........... 6,000 :03* 
GOIN er. 191b)eeLand ea taee eee News's uch panes (e) 2,410 025+ 5 e oetene i Roca, ee Les “ane 
tS MA Rea 1922 we Meets |. A 8 anes Lake Region........ (e) 1,194 “022 1 CO OOO eS e2 ee ae ae ate aie) 20: ns ee a 
Pe eee 1924 Ft. Lauderdale....... News & Sentinel..... (e) : 04* ee cap oes vee meee Ton ee asks sian ha, 1 yee. Be 
S187 Mate co 1884 ort Myers.......... Press. phe .k eee (e)  —«*1,874 1025 * aa ee eS Ce saniae Gd oe ; red 
1922 Tropical News...... (m) 018* cantaenahs ae areas en 
2 ; ws Vy eee d 1846 Pantagraph ........ (m) 18,744x .06 
parol)... > eae wee eee Roe tees ie seeees Ons 115,203) 1000011809 NE Gairo meets eeeneae te Gitiven sown cae (e) 4,589 .03 
B2se uh Seas 1881 Gainesville ......... Suni (svete 2, . ee | Moron “0254 coe, epee re ae” ne rte pa 
Sanday Glee, oe ; He : Sunday edition ...(s 02: 
nae he FEED TE TI Ie inna peeing Ga), iy 2 500 eee 10,928 50,000 1912 Canton... +++ ee (e} 5,052x -03* 
Sanday Cas ee ; ee oe CRISHODT disvs.tie ele oe e)* ss SSeS : 

} tas7 Teel wee ee ie pikes ae 6,267 eae 1903 cee Ses cic izes UP DOSS NS eons aide (e) 1,538 -015* 
18,749 ...... 1879. Key Wente.. ic. Oitizen i ese aaa (e) rks ae 5, oe Sean arlinville .......-.. HORE Goo uducenad (e) 660 -009 
12,000 45.000 1924 Lakeland medser te) 299 : 15,119 50,000 1884 Centralia 22.58 o....6 Sentinel’ 5../.s.0ciw stern (e) 6,296x .03* 

opiate ene sac 0Ge read peat 36° abe aba ee 26,103 55,000 1852 Champaign .......... News-Gazette ...... (e) 12,597 .05* 
HU LAN 28S cc ) . Sunday edition ...(s) 12,604 05* 
Ste é 
fcoarina Tae eas : Aiea Pot 67615) Merce ieee Charleston ...2....<. Cotrier > av hee sitatore (e) 21917 .02 
: Gally.. , ° 185 NEWS! Ssiileras cteleleres me 2,250 .018 
BE 262 60:000 91910 “Miami ae edition....(s) 4,204x .03* 2,741,563 3,500,000 1900 Chicago ............. VArtioricant ain ae : ; e) 474,230 .15* 
sisledsforer® avs eyoneneke 1 teeeee sees es. (Mm) 31,499x .07* 1902 Herald-Examiner ...(m) 354,892 .55* 
eed rae a (s)  36,498x 08 Sunday edition ...(s) 1,115,769 — 1.10* 
: strated daily tab.(m) ...... .06* 1844 J 1 a "123. ; 
Gitiday Cedliten. 8. Ce ae cae ae ournals j.. acess sco sten (e) 123,016 24 
1904 News cee eeseeeeees (e) -21,506x 106+ Aa coments he 20,160 26 
ONL = ae ae 18055 -Ocnla se heer Star ace teemeeees S “1,050 on ee de 410,679 70 
15,000 45,000 1876 Orlando ............ Reporter-Star _....(e) 5999 igg% reo a Sas Dp See 50 
€ + * ’ * 
1912 Sentine aaa enue (m) 6 298x 035" at ies dit 1 bieate e 
a a Oe 98: : unda i oon “Tbs 
ae fe csdibisgolhecciine ae wounday edition... . (s) iat 035" 8,660 20,000 1895 Clinton ............. Public: cm aeueee ns ret et 
Tie aes 5. 18946 CPAtmi Bence oak Nc wane ae ean ee ae Utz ean eey eS Cn) pias oe 
31,035 38,000 1899 Pensacola ......... Touraal cpemeee 4 "4,222 i 3,776 1: aera wee tbe 2,508 cnn 
1885 Nowe 2 ale OF Rc, 33,776 132,168) 1866) ) Danyille) ssmeeerenc: Commercial-News ...(e) 21,344 07 
Combined daily.. (me) 9,569 “O6* eens veditions a va TiS aa 
Sunda iti P a iveie ; = 
Bas 12,000: e180). St. augeeuse: oe Boe. of editions a3 ven 7,684 ee 43,818 £76,190) 1880; , Decattr cishanticeien ELeralamaacisveeyietee (m) 20,743 .06* 
OOO = oak 1908 St. Petersburg Independent .........(e) | 10,08 Ga eu naey \editton! a ee pak 
1884 S.---ee i. pendent | Gear. .cee (e) 10,087 .04* Review. Gi. \.+%)s osscme (e) 20,278 06* 
renee ae (m) 10,180 .04* Sunday edition ...(s) 19,330 ‘06* 
(Nee ee 1920. PSantcras. Wat ee Herald ++. (8) 13,353 .05* 7,871 DeKalb’ % anniek ee UVANIGIO: <Jheciclelcenvee 8,697 .025* 
6/000; Uae ae 1925 Sarasota .........-.. Times (e) ape on 8.191 Dix ancopendent) Sef 20- (Ps — 
te , 5 ' XON:y.tassantconaeien elegra: > 
Snane 22000 Lisikd ane ee pomany "edition. --: &) 1,761 .03* 7,285 Duquain itaseceaea nse Osllt, cot atts eee eae 
124,116 300,000 1891 Tampa ............. Times @tc 4) ke eee a ne 06: i ee pein yo lene? “edition ... ineia ae 
ae MOS | s)2/s\sje sissies aivie y E : unday edition ...(s 11,41 J ’ 
eee ss tweeei an rte 07 5,336 Edwardsville ....... Intelligencer ........ e) Saad “036 
9.794 80,000 1908 West Palm Beach....W 2. n. = Eee 8 ,191x .08 4,024 Hfingham << ewes 1< Rocord > |. ssid ter () arate -043 
a ee mtn oat ay oe .04* 5,004 HMidorado:Widesanaaecie Journals. iu desmests ene (e) 1,705 018 
1922 iy gah Bee 9,706x .04* i News tire vraccmeeene (e) 912 014% 
on cet ae Ganges :AAiie Sime oe om oe 27,454 50,000 gfe LEST NSABAN Cons os one Geariet BoM tadagoe te) tees oa 3 
; ; inter Haven....... Flori i ‘ (ODES BT Sa eT OLS. | eanatone mee aN ee So ee © 2 : 
orida Chief........ (e) 1,965 .025* bor anon aon aeeke poe Pha (e) 6,912 , .04* 
‘ ¥ ournal-Standard ....(e) 8,948 .045* 
GEORGIA Bo ns che eolena Bhs 3 passette ignagineaus (3 Be re “Ouse 3 
; i ye sales fig ales s,: Soeeen aeaee (e) 9,203 .03* 
11/5551 2 Ue os 1SO0MNPAID any,.uee eee ee Herald .. 1873 Republican-Regi é 
9; 010 saan orto 2 1879 Americus ........... Times-Recorder .._.. Ie tate Be TA20 eee ee 1908 Harrisburg ......... Register staan ots om { 
16,748 250,000 1832 Athens ............. Banner-Herald me) 4,106 on tee Bee 33 eR Ue Se ncegtopaa ce Journal 2,165 .018* > 
SRST ear Gea gts , . B ADL 6) eae 1872 Hoopeston .......... Chroni 3 , 
272,000 1,215,786 1863 Atlanta ............ Sonstiigtion se aan i e461e ua 1925 me tie ae 02. 
aa = Sunday edition ...(s) 97,430 “14 ules sat ele Sho doe Nene ; osunds d a 3,684 -029 
‘ eorglan Ty js eee Sunday edi ooo 
1913 Sunes American @ eas a ane Courier cae (eo) 2iaee “008 
ay 4 ve ‘ o1* 3.839 A eh | SES SUOUTIOR SS, stcicctimeceiee (e) 2,482 .022* 
1883 Tourndliy Stee Meee (e) 71.312 138 ee eae BOS) Jerseyville cen tenie ste Democrat mccain (e) 500 .006 
1902 Sunday edition... (s) 114/434 a 406 90; 000), =1904 Se Solletiin «a... cickeomiurcas Herald-News ........ (e) 19,107x -06i 
Sunday edition ...(s) 18,861x 06 
Morning newspapers—name in light-face; evenin i 
be; g papers—name in bold-face; i ; F 
mean a wage for 3 months; flat rate indicated by an cotewen ace; Government statement April 1 figures, light-face; A. B. ©, Publisher's statements, bold-face, followed by an ‘‘x’ 
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Washingtonians Use the 
Telephone Generously 


You can judge a city’s activities rather accurately 
by the use it makes of the telephone—and Wash- 
ington is a busy city. It is the fifth city in the 
United States in telephone use per hundred 
of population — only Minneapolis, Los Angeles, 
Denver, and Chicago being greater. 


Washington has 116,136 telephones — approxi- 
mately one to every 3.9 persons. 


You'll find Washington a profitable field to cultivate—and 
easily done, for you need only one newspaper—THE STAR 
—to cover it completely. 


Che Fvenin ing Star. 


See GTON, 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
110 E. 42nd Street Tower Building 
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Population 
Trade Date 
City. Area Estab 
16,721 85,000 1884 
1892 
18,026 25,000 1876 
21,919 40,000 1891 
1894 
BOBO" Wier) «20s 1922 
ZL OIe Cam lateness 1896 
11,882 30,000 1856 
1911 
C5200 6 isi ras 1906 
1913 
Cy T1 4 erect: 1894 
1904 
SOS a Wises 1902 
1908 
18,552 23,992 1857 
DyOOLe We eave sini! 1921 
77,527 125,000 1876 
8,116 30,000 1846 
BST QO eB iteisiena 1878 
7,456 16,000 1839 
1890 
AS 440 Cee arrester 1892 
1921 
10,703 37,091 1873 
1907 
TT ate | 1898 
10,816 48,000 1844 
1840 
2000.2 OOM careatexete 1869 
GGG. Wve erete fe 1848 
1893 
1908 
Si\OSSy men skeet 1898 
12,086 e..sPone 1853 
84,849 150,000 1871 
1880 
1897 
Si SB9 ais yeas ks sear 
6,664 18,000 1895 
35,978 325,685 1835 
1853 
4,000 18,000 1919 
65,651 150,000 1840 
1896 
1888 
66,761 170,000 1851 
CI ERM  sRAMeS 5 1883 
afetetsiota 1917 


1836 

11,109 45,000 1854 
14,779 44,316 1873 
1884 

>, 806 38,000 1895 
1896 

Ber zcysel bw | Tolnceteters 1878 
19,226 60,000 1921 
1897 

18,167 60,000 1918 
Bip 2S) t) Mettevtas 1921 
BL TD) ots Taken ses'iehys 1880 
1885 

29,767 100,000 1868 
BOOS: pains es 1913 
BGGO weirs 1870 
BIOTSy be Wiays-as 5 1892 
1892 

7,635 28,000 1919 
ALG OO Le telat cies 1892 
1877 

5,391 15,000 1899 
1892 

UNEASE Se EEE 15 1888 
TOTOG2 2 fev. cusses 1912 
3,499 8,090 1889 
1896 

10,000 40,000 1877 
1882 

9,901 17,000 1887 
1925 

10,139 38,000 1885 
1848 

Pri V RI Goze 1903 
BOS OV, sence 1899 
3000) "Oxcease 1875 
24,277 60,000 1892 
10290) Fa certo 1891 
85,264 600,568 1845 
1932 

1906 

86.549 300,000 1865 
1833 

11,585 26,000 1885 
1877 

5,050 18,000 1885 
55,344 100,000 1909 
9,525 24,000 1837 
1856 

B COCR Mo avects ete 1906 
1850 

BOON O craldice 1889 
et” 1881 
1910 

36,004 200,000 1906 
ko Sr 1893 


ILLINOIS—Continued 


City Paper 
Kankakee, jae occ sn Republican We\cutere says (e) 
NOW Stent oo eeiiccteistlarets (e) 
ICC WANES Cisisjsiete ove tiers Star-Courier ......... (e) 


Tay Salle is este seit Tribune 
Postel. aie 
Lawrenceville ....... Record 
Lewistown ....-...5. Record 
DRCO Wie eters Courier 
Star) Widnes 
Tatehhievd once s ater News-Herald 
Unien ) 
MaCOMID: Eni ctstele ere misters Journal } 
By-Stander ) i -s,1,iee (e) 
Melon” sic Republican ......... (e) 
POSE AE Bisa coxcteuatene’ sivas (e) 
MAttOOm 52). eke te Journal-Gazette & 
Commercial Star... (e) 
Marseilles aa.<)-cieniei IPYGSS' Mem arancntciae erate {e 
Moline.ay.d ist erateteen cree Dispateh.: vedic are (e) 
Monmouth <..c05.5.- Review-Atlas ....... (e) 
Morris’ « o<.co ase ee Herald acAterite seh wie (e) 
Mi; Carmel) ia. scar Republican-Register (e) 
Mt... Garroll V2... -\dorsc Mirror-Democrat (e) 
Mi. Vernon, 5.22.00 Roegister-News ...... (e) 
Horald ayacs ae weal (e) 
Murphysboro. ........ Independent .......4.. (e) 
Republican-Era ..... (e) 
OUR Ye Ur ae eharatetensioneters Mails. 8, idee es eek (e) 
OUCANWAP) leanne epost Republican-Times . (e) 
Free-Trader-Journal (e) 
PANG ayer aes oPh inte) cpaeenenats Palladium! \er2 ee. (e) 
PAIS is & cle cetotetotensvslatenst Beacon, Siow, ec ects care (e) 
Gazette waocmiennteriay (m) 
Sunday edition .(s) 
INGWS i Fas cee cio er aes (e) 
ie Pio A an toaoosoao RROCOPO ames picragaial tae (e) 
PEKIN eiaveyepeicee ciseatee Times: Myre asic ee ota (e) 
PEOnIa Me ec cleis mic stants Journale £ks4 5 eens (e) 
ETA NS Crip ty ects. (am) 
Combined daily ..(me) 
Sunday edition (s) 
Le eI wc ean CEN (e) 
Sunday edition (s) 
Peru (sar areyee Ole bises News-Herald 
Pontiae™ Mrjeee ote tee LOAM Or salt satelite tals: 
CULMICY ../lacaivalotehttiess oe Horaldo) emetic « 
Whig-Journal 
Sunday edition ae) 
RODIMSON 72.) cits - News Eft ssh eia cen (e) 
ROCEOLd Pe... .aeisietemiers Register-Gazette (e) 
Moepublie™ wae. 2 wee: (e) 
Stak: coepecctet eos wkeae (m) 
Sunday edition .(s) 
Rock Island ATS US TE Socal cia nae alars (e) 
Shelbyville s AU ULON ae saree cece eisimies cis (e) 
Savanna -Times-Journal ...... (e) 
Springfield, o.oo... State Journal ...... (m) 
Sunday edition (s) 
State Register....... (e) 
Morning edition ...(e) 
Combined daily...(me) 
Sunday edition (s) 
Sterling snaciecgunniteiane GRZOtbe. igi oe ee f (e) 
Streator, i.cicieeleecs es Free «Press oo. ia) ssn: (e) 
Independent Times..(e) 
Taylorville .2....0..:. Breeze’! Jie. aes ue: (e) 
Counters <tc snineye (e) 
rbana. "scout aecnne Courlermase ten (e) 
Waukegan 1.45 .900< NGWa dace een. (e) 
Suni” Gh .ceadce poeeee (e) 
West Frankfort » American «1286.16 cce.s (e) 
Woodstock .......... Bentinel! vac uae: (e) 
INDIANA 
Alexandria’: fA. eae Times-Tribune ...... (e) 
Anderson’ \s/anceeaiey Bulletin y-aeske ele (e) 
ANGEFSON . 2iois.<cfaleiels Herald yaa eros (m) 
Sunday edition... .(s) 
AUELGAS Sivctercies otahete het Ledger-Tribune ..... (e) 
Auburn 
Bedford 


Bluffton 
Brazil 
Clinton 
Columbia City... 42. Commercial-Mail 
° P (e) 
Wolumbus, .0(0...stee cele Republican 24/50, 08.. (e) 
eLora digs hue’. race x (e) 
Connersville ....... -News-Examiner ..... (e) 
Free) Press.:., 00... (m) 
Sunday 
Crawfordsville ...... Review 
Journal 
Decstur s6 a t.caices Democrat: Me esne ce (e) 
Dunkirk | sii. iievvaletavenve News)” Gpyictasetn eae (e) 
Hidinburs > sean eee COULTON Nene cose es (e) 
Wikhart.l ... foe weeowe Crutlm ir nde. (e) 
Hlwood. .. swemiien mews Call-Leader ......... (e) 
Byansvilie. ver ven cen Courier Bs. sche. (m) 
VOUTNALD Ratios ssi tee (e) 
Combined daily. . (me) 
IPIDl( od: Sunday edition....(s) 
Progs!. ei. eee (e) 
Fort Wayne .......,Journal-Gazette ..,. (m) 
Sunday edition..... (s) 
CAH ED ES’ ‘News-Sentinel 
MBE TOG fsversy.retanceeyes NOWSURe cose itern. ote 
EP UINOR ola ascis o\s,> oe 
Franklin «25 a0e8 svcts Bibarg Prat. sein ck ne 
Gary . Post-Tribune 
Goshen Democrat, “2.2.25. 
News-Times 
Greencastle ......... Merald seek Sone 
Bannerigeiy...<0 oe. 
Greenela) |, pv ctsr stare Reporter | asc. e ss see 
Greensburg ......... Newel eae ee 
LEMNOS Masai Apes 
Hammond ........, BLimes Fst en ee ee 
Times-Gazette 
News 


Morning newspapers—name 


in light-face ; evening papers—name in bold-face; 
mean average for 3 months; flat rate indicated 


by an asterisk, 


5,000- Population 
Net Paid Line Trade 
Circulation Adv. Rate City Area 

7,824 .03 14,000 40,000 

BAB G .02 
3,885 .08 
3,427 025 314,194 800,000 

SH -02% 

Petes a -02* 

1,075 .013* 

2,978 .025* 

1,926 /02* 

2,711 .025 10,098 18,000 

Mean .024* 

4,965 1025" 5,278 25,000 
.012* 30,067 45,000 
02* 
-02* J 
26,316 85,000 
5,460 .03* 
780 .018* 

11,125 -045* 15,158 -44,000 
5,590 -035* 7,257 28,000 
2,450 -025 5,845 35,000 
3,127 -02* 21,626 50,000 
1,200 021 k 
6,708 .03* 

2,450 .025* 6,711 20,000 
3,139 -O2* 

2,903 -02 23,747 54,500 
1,900 .018* 

5,390 O04 

aie rviskele -021 4,895 aieisieets 
1,450 -O14* LOTRIS Kien niere 
2,719 -02* 

ietterats -016* 

Rieke arate -016* 5,284 9,000 
2,701 03 

An AO -009* 36,524 150,000 

Meee -025 

24,848 "ase 

10,824 oa 22.002. Mere clearer 

35,672 .09 17,500 32,000 

24,696 -09 

30,669 -10 4,758 15,000 

23,382 -10 12,561 28,000 

meses .025 12,561 28,000 
3,289 202* 

17,086 .055* 4 BSSu eater 

17,663 -06* 

18,609 .07* 5,958 15,000 
1,575 -015 

13,678 -07 
9,982 .O7 7,132 29,201 

13,230 07 

14,987 07 PHS PANY Biber 3 5 

11,021 045 26,765 72,000 
1,286 sO11* 

1,880 .018* 

28,157 .OT* 3,720 17,000 

23,543 <OF* 5,850 22,000 

26,023) 009 UGecioe. deri nie 
1,549 5000 CM MEA abe 

27,572 cies 

24,623 Our 86,178 230,000 
6,293 04% 

4,245 -025* 
4,579 - 0385 
1,458 .018 

Pontos 02 
4,560 -03* 4,489") Oats 
3,358 04 66.083 190,000 
5,273 .045 
3,300 -03* 

2,295 .029* 
A STS. Wesabe ete 
5.880 32,000 
1,262 Olt 6,518 25,000 
* 
ei 17.210 75,000 
10,813 .03* 
1,950 -03 
2,000 .014 9,875 33,000 
3,310 .025* 

oath .018* 5,478 30,000 
3,070 .0275 
4,096 .02* 8,748 31,000 
3,981 -02 
2,985 102* 

2,919 -02* 

4,485 .025 

3,342 “025 * 

1,450 021* 

1,350 -014* 97 

4,214 .03* ae ais 
we 011* 0104 we eeeee 

4,627 “035 14,174 54,300 

ve ar 03 28,000 145,000 
eo Rae 03 
5,209 03 
2,700 02 6.816 ies et 
8,194 025* 51,041 225,000 
1,000 .014* 

1,600 .02* 

12,094 .045* S280 a eis ora asa 
3,126 -013* 

27,602 nvm 

12,052 04* 7,850 20,000 

39,654 09* 27.000 85,000 

33,005 .08* 

21,330 .05* 36,162 101,430 

32,698 -08* 

34,958 .08* SOS ge are sys 

42,860 10* 56,727 395,094 
4,947 .03 
6,553 .045 
2,710 -021* 147,500 826,547 

14,772 075 
2,294 .015* 

3,363 :02* 
2,190 .021* 
2,125 -018* 

2,280 .014* 39,141 289,000 
3,252 .03 

“pACAOO .014* 

15,610 .06* 

2,436 «U2 
2,416 102 C048 eis Rae. 
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Date 


Estab. 


1848 
1912 


1895 
1869 
1903 


1888 


1922 
1872 
1890 
1870 


1848 


1880 
1891 
1898 
1844 
1921 


1849 
1871 
1865 
188) 


1889 
1881 
1882 
1924 
1867 
1896 
1890 
1889 


1888 
1841 
1908 
1888 
1893 
1884 
1921 
1894 
1951 
1887 
1915 
1908 
1846 
1860 
1897 
1878 


1831 
1923 
1840 
1879 
1889 
1854 
1883 


1873 


1905 
1903 


1906 
1896 


1895 
1861 
1842 
1870 
1883 


1879 
1853 
1884 
1850 
1860 
1886 
1905 


WITH CIRCULATIONS AND RATE 


INDIANA—Continued 
City Paper 
Huntington” <gnendeateeOLAld” ote orasje sles vere (e) 
Press hs casa anise § (m) 
Sunday edition..... (s) 
Indianapolis ........Commercial ........(m) 
News -(e) 
SER Ny Gorciades chest oatran etna (m) 
Sunday edition..... (s) 
Times» vcchoptgiiemerane (e) 
Bulletin aan serene (e) 
Jeffersonville avo NG WB iis ase cherole Sietatetetetere 
Kendallville News-Sun 
KOKOMO © silos asin hale Dispatch 
Sunday ed.. 
Tribune . 
> Lafayette: <2 scesee -Journal & Courier... (m) 
Evening edition....(e) 
Combined daily.. (me) 
La: Porte 2.5.0.0. s00stOrald-Arguss ,.aveu (e) 
Lebanon ... ...Reporter 
Bintonl (20. sic. . Citizen 
Logansport ......-. -Pharos-Tribune 
Pregs c..en eee 
Sunday edition 
Madison ..... + +e. Courier 
[ae ec toe Herald 
Maplon, wiise-sielas > are «Chronicle —...0:0. 6006 sic (e) 
Leader-Tribune ..... (m) 
Sunday edition..... (s) 
Martinsville’ ........Reporter .....5..60 (e) 
Michigan City ...... Dispatoh sy 5)./.). cere emens (e) 
News. cGaviessiemen (e) 
Mishawaka .........Enterprise ......... (e) 
Mt, Vermoniss sve» sDOMOCTAL:, cieisleisienierene (e) 
Monticello 
Muncie ..... 
New Albany....... . Tribune 
Neweastle 74,010 2 s'o tise Courier 
Times 
Noblesville ......... Ledger 
P@ri’ Aas cites nelsleleiere Chronicle 
Journal 
Tribune 
Plymouth! “sic. oeeeeDOMOCTAt ...s0 000s (e) 
Pilot Pas ates siete (e) 
Portland .........+.<Commercial-Reyiew (me) 
Republican 
Bun Wohaissivaytiee lean 
Pripgeton ic). sects caten Clarion-News 
Democrat 
Rensselaer Republicam 4 oases 
Richmond Tem - dina eee 
Sunday edition..... (s) 
Palladium ( 
Rochester ..vcccwees News-Sentinel 
Rushville 40 c<se5m Republican 
Seymour ..Tribune 
Shelbyville ......... Democrat .. 
Republican 
pouth Bend .... cswenue News-Times. ....... m) 
Evening edition... (e) 
Combined daily... (me) 
Sunday edition. «(8) 
Tribune! juloos (e) 
Sunday edition..... (s) 
Sullivan ewan wenn: Times) Giceuan ener (e) 
Terre Haute .....< SLATE Ce yate oe eee (m) 
Sunday edition....(s) 
BOs iise.s + oes cee (e) 
IPTED UNG: 6.65. ,</\4 eee (e) 
Sunday edition..... (s) 
Lipton Wiysteecs seme Tribuness . ui. cee (e) 
Union City..... Ws chs REMMOB (6a wc wi ee (e) 
Valparaiso... ..00a. Vidette. ....icee ee (e) 
Messenger .......... (e) 
VINCENNES, clases nioks « Commercial 9.5.0. < (m) 
Sunday edition ....(s) 
Sun. 33.5.) -1sien are (e) 
Wabash ., 
WAISE W i. cisieh iaiele ...Times 
Washington 
IOWA 
AWC)” Shi. Sree ve wate ee Tribune. osc eaee (e) 
Atlante yo. eave seteke News-Telegraph -(e) 
BOONE - Fi. cca a elee vere .News-Republican (e) 
Burlington, We ues sche Gazette, o.oo eee (e) 
Hawk-Dye ..:...... m) 
Sunday edition.... (s) 
Cedar Falls...... wise VOCONA | nate ecateia cre cranes (e) 
Cedar Rapids........ Gazette Al eonc coe (e) 
Republican’. 2... ees (e) 
Sunday edition....(s) 
Oentervilley 95... dndate Iowegian & Citizen.. (e) 
Southern Iowa 
JATROTIORN' one hee (e) 
Oharles City ..... ...Press-Intelligencer (e) 
Olin'tont eke es ne +» Advertiser .......... (e) 
Horald Vy pesnneecctoe (e) 
Council Bluffs....... Nonpareil ..i.00. macs (e) 
Sunday edition....(s) 
Greston’ ix. s/aens ens as Advertiser Jc...uesss (e) 
Davenport wesc... Democrat & Leader..(e) 
Sunday edition.... (s) 
Times 
Des Moines..... +e...Capital (e) 
Sunday  edition.... (s) 
Register Sater ween (m) 
Tribune-News ....... (e) 
Combined Daily... (me) 
Sunday edition.... (s) 
Dubuquey . 344. wtees American Tribune....(e) 
Telegraph-Herald --(e) 
Sunday edition... . (s) 
Times-Journal ...... (e) 
: Sunday edition. ... (s) 
Walnfield’".. wavceeeies Ledgerb.;., 27 soe: (e) 


a 


Net Paid Line 
Circulation Adv, Ra 
3,852 
8,629 
3,808 
4,310 
133,880 
101,757 
134,976 
45,658 
3,109 


1,220 
2,170 
8,421 

10,274 
9,857 
7,915 

13,302 

21,217 


19,800 


3,200 
25,408 
22,800 


11,495 


23,784 
23,271 
3,204 
2,260 
2,060 
1,450 
5,635 
5,763 


3,183 
2,800 
2,871 
3,512 
2,512 
2,738 
2,982 


2,783 
3,844 
4,895 
10,206 
10,861 
13,949 


2,100 
21,617 
12,875 
13,256 
4,811 


3,420 
3.000 
9,761 
8,729 

16,530 

16,481 
3,612 

14,811 

17,626 


25,031 
56,415 
23,631 
81,617 
79,123 
160,740 
139,032 
17,784 
19,716 
19,835 
12,385 
12,359 
5,026 
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IOWA—Continued 
Population dled ‘ : ; 5,000- e e 
ee ee ae etn aa n addition 
City Area Estab, City Paper Circulation Adv, Rate : 
‘99° 464,271 1856 Fort Dodge........ .Messenger & ; ! 
2,000 : i Chronicle ‘.......; (e) ie ee ° e 
5 35,000 1886 Fort Madison........Democrat ........... (e) ce -085 
Meet S6'000 lett teva hi Press-Citizen (e) 6,416 035+ O ( ‘O Ve rin 2. S oine S 
17,000 81,972 1847 Keokuk ..... SArcushe Gate City.. siden wens (e) 5,570x .03 
17'500 80,000 1870 Marshalltown: ...... Tetra ia ha wr mae Ce) 9,278 .045* 
j ;000- 1857 Mason Oity......:... obe Gazette : 
eos : MDiniea! ni ER. dain (e) 12,961.05 
RR RE vei a fe ea as —with one copy each evening to every 
ol eee ; cutante NOWS: . soindeiists eee CONN! tea gice : 
4 Journal & News- fasls Sunday to 
18,173 79,108 1840 Muscatine .......... Tribune 7,792 -035* four persons one copy y 
6,627 27,855 1902 Newton © 0.0 en 9 :8..0.9.0 0 News 2,509 025 every four persons yt aes and one 
EY 3 Fk %,0, 1903 ge Oelweini) <2. 51) bose Register 4,190 -03 i A 
EY Sree 1887 Oskaloosoa ......... Herald 5,350 08" copy morning to every eight persons 
26,000 150,000 1848 Ottumwa ....;...... Courier 13,455 .05 : 
1905 pated “ a : sua 
BN aes s50 TEEN AON Doar Carer Jad BLOT aipalerevorore ci) ate oes 2,215 -025 é . 
ee 1882 Shenandoah ‘Sentinel-World 4,251 032* The Des Moines Register and 
86,571 400,000 1870 Sioux City Aeceey ‘ pet Vere \ 
ourna ; sale D 
Combined Daily. (me) 200838 Tribune-News has more 
._ Sunday edition....(s) taicoe apis a is I 
1884 WRID WAG, Sais s ckversiee (m) 15,52' via ~ 
Giueeo ke @) aesce 2 subscribers in Iowa out 
¢ Combined Daily.. (me) 60,33 .12* e e 
Wom = 15,000 1886 Vinton ............. Cedar Valley Times. . (e) 4,479 .035* i side Des Moines 
ad 15,000 1893 Le BE os pevsnal stgiaueyal sisters etover is ets oe i 
38,000 200,000 1858 aterlOO ©... .. ee eee OUTIOTS Feeitins tie gctriyd « e , -06* 5 
1879 ribune mere eae *.(m) 10,963 .05* i avy 4 
a eee TOE ma amae tae | than The St. Louis Globe 
aa 1857 ebster® Olty jane. -Freeman-Journal ....(e) 2.060 .022* D 2 e h 
emocrat or Post-Dispatc 
KANSAS 6 : : . : 
in Missouri or Illinois out- 
. 2 ae 1896 Abilene’ -3/25..0008 00. Ohrontclew tas cticae a0: (e) 1,528 -014* i A A 
3 1887 Reflector ssc cnic oe nee (e) 1,324 .011* fe 
(ee 1924 Anthony? §....2.52.. Bullotinge hee ck et. (eo) namwa coos .014* ae side of St. Louis, 
i. 5 1885 Arkansas City. ALLA VOLOP AE kere soe), 2), (e) 5,721 -04* ‘ q ‘ re 
12,630 30;000 187%. Atchison .....-.0... GlObGA) Setters ce (e) 7,369 .04* . 
= Sunday wedi... (s) 7,372 .04* than the Kansas City, Star 
919 PASE OOC: | siren sraer atte Northwest Kansas....(e)  ...... .018* A e e 
4,219 Augusta 6.0. ....c45, Gazette riacuni issu. ChE ean nee 018 in Kansas or Missouri out- 
3,315 Rell. ee 0 oe akccseiohs ty Call ano ra yuu cot (e) 2,012 2011" gee 
2;250 Burlington os cea. Republican ......... (e) 2,278 .011* ° . 
3,427 Gitey) toes eedn® Chronicle ........... (Guin eees .021* side of Kansas City, 
10;286 Ohannte. fie. eb. kk ELEDUNGs Racks arte: (eC) Ses :0225 
4,698 Cherry,vale | ehasaee Republican ......... (OPENS Rosas ccse .015* 
| Dispatch-Re- i —than the Omaha World 
BOS. s iicse'e i 1914 Clay Center..... eee. DUDLican 1.584. . 1,380 hee 4 
of HBC eeWoiteyville. | -..yseae Journal. «jl aie: 5,766 :03* D 
‘ 1919 Hee atin Sp aed 1 54co oe) Herald in Iowa and Ne- 
f Sunday edition... . ( 5,460 -02* s 
Mr nl Sishaye.e 1893) ‘Columbus! ise ..2%- -Advocate ....... MiG) ah a Bey rt .011* i 
4,705 Seieee | 1902 «Concordia ...... 0.5. -Blade-Empire naité 2,909 .029* ; braska outside of Omaha, 
2,650 seoses 1872 Council Grove..,..., Republicanieaneite.cca(@\n cee. 2* @ 
BL ea sisin 1911 Dodge City......... mG DOR Re irlsleatet ok he 2,518 .025* ) be 
“hp? es 1882 Hl. Dorado....... E Tinos nan oat 4,347 -03* —than The St Paul Dispatch- 
[1,273 27,000 1890 Emporia ....... Gazette’. ..0..; 5.4... 5,097 0358 Pj P a M f t 
L0,693 35,000 1862 Fort Scott... -.Tribune-Monitor ..., 3,547 .025* 
“1 ae 1906 Frankfort Sopa AIO 5 yoigoya cle Sle iosoiatere 1,330 .018* 1oneer ress In inneso a 
3,954 25,000 1892 Fredonia .....:..... Cra davies arate seit. 1,563 -018* ; X ° 
5,240 6,600 1800 Galena ..:.......,. DTM OS Mh ssceste cia, 1,005 .018* outside of St. Paul, 
5,000 35,000 1876 Great Bend........ ETL ONG Wey, cyhe ira fee 3,175 .025* 
Cap 2008 Hiawatha 0. sc:ccuv. WONG ra streiadeaiaee te, (QM Ml oe ee 025* 5 5 5 
3,298 75,000 1903 Hutchinson...’ ."”" Haraidiagneenr takes 7,390 oe —than The Minneapolis Tri- 
: 1872 News aOR ee (e) ey a 
Combined daily..(me) 22,930, .09* » ® ° 
Sunday ede.secv(s) S51 “ope bune or Journal in Minne- 
11,920 40,000 1881 Independence ......, OPOLbOE aevelun Ce crs. (e) 4,017 eae 4 d f M a 
1912 Breey Presence ae. (m) 3,351 .02* = 
Sunday | edition... ; (s) 3,351 .02* sota outs1 e€ O inne 
8,513 BoNieMe OOK. TOL ay iiiaccsscdurea a . Register 3,633 025* ° 
Lt a Meee sunction City...05). Lt: Sale ee ee oa ff 2,850 .02* apolis, 
1,177 149,131 1895 Kansas Oity..... ...Kansan ia aaena He 
Sunday 23,0 -O7T* Pe 
1 Lies Kiowa sy vascestne Record! lage ccsenesatmyr ok. .013* 4 == Ww 
: Sunday edition::..(s) ..... .013* than The M 1 ] a uke € 
2,456 40,000 1854 Lawrence ...,..... -Journal-World ...... (e) 5,588 .025* e e ° 
fee 60.000. 1657. Leavenworth 2... Tinises,. Men ae (e) 6954 “ogpe Journal in Wisconsin out- 
Sunday edition.... (s) 6,954 -035* 
3,200 omen t O00 9 LYONS. .sicneeeceects NG Wis aes setae le (e) 1,785 .014* bs by 
4505 |... 1885 McPherson veeesRepublican 0...) Oly meen .018 side of Milwaukee, 
PTS en 1921: Manhattan ......... Chronicle 522.03. C5501) aki, sek ale .021* 
: Sunday edition....(s) ....., :021* = 5 
Mersey eet, (aj) aasb.) baa —than The Indianapolis Star 
Nationalist ......... (CY ass -021* x I ss é 
3,943 Neodesha .......... Bung ya Feet ak aes (Ce en SDR AE 014* 
9,781 INGw tlie’, vee erintthe -Kansan-Republican . (e) 3,380 .02* or News in ndiana outside 
2,300 INGECOTL cralic.. Se se rees Telegram 1,730 .015* f Indiana olis 
9,018 Ottawa 2 haan tee sérald. 1 ee 4,607 .025* 
6,028 AL APHORA Hort ftslcctee . Republican 4,375 hare Oo p ’ 
Sunday ate 4,375 21* A 
Sane Aneores ee 4,207 025* ua W 7 
8,052 150,000 1886 IPSUCSDUT ES Wet, nee Headlight ete 9,795 .04* this refers to Sunday as ell 
1915 PRUE MOE eaters ere asorelche ( 6,551 .03* : ° e,e 
Sunday edition... . (s) 6,551 .03* as daily editions — State 
pane ONT at Pratt. — cc sasccdene. DYEDUNON eae acer (e) 2,105 -025* 
if 35,000 1887 Salina .......... seo OU FNAL Bence es (e) 7,433 .035* ‘ ‘ 
1808 Ualon Maha (e) 5,388 “O35 circulation figures were se- 
fae BES ood 18 Sunday sed se occcces (s) ph eed d f th bl ‘. h 
022 30, LSTOME Topeka, lic da)cacee erste COU DICAI Sw srelsiesseraserel (m) ie .09* F 
Sunday ed......., (s) 38,786 ‘09* cure rom € publishers 
aes eon 1874 State Journal........ (e) 22,003 .09 
; 40,000 1901 Wellington ..:...... News 2. s8 0. ee (e) 2,350 .021* ‘ _ 
128 = 281,405 1872 Wichita .....111.. 7! BBA CON row tere teatena (e) 43,050 at For May 1925, the net paid circu- 
Sunday ed......... (s) 43,445 -10* E = 2 
1872 LORCA epee ate 8 (m) 56,669 .15* lation of The Des Moines Register 
Sunday ed......... (s) 69,965 15™ s 
Courier & and Tribune-News averaged 162,- 
933 87,000 1872 Winfield .......... a>) Free “Press..i..-.. (e) 4,900 -032* u ‘ : 
, 205 Daily (80,804'Morning—81,401 
KENTUCKY Evening) and 136,359 Sunday 
729 100,000 1895 Ashland ........... Independent ........ 6,923 035* 
Sunday ed.... 7,649 .035* 
638 30,000 1882 Bowling Green...... Nows' eivis eed 3,984 03 The 
1882 Times-Journal mail 3,941 .018* 5 
121 135,000 1892 Covington .......... Kentucky Post 23,456 065 * 
| ramen Lo BP DES MOINES REGISTE 
1892 Times-Star :........ 19,617 07 
0384 s+eeee 1910 Danville ........ $e -MOGSSONEr 465. .sne 2,050 .021* 
1865 Advocate--:.5).......(e) ‘O14 TRIBUNE-NE W S 
oe 1900 Frankfort ........, State Journal ...... 3,299 “025* and 
% Sunday ed........ 3,229 025+ 


‘ing newspapers—name in light-face; evening papers—name in bold-face: Government state- 
April 1 figures, light-face; A, B. C, Publisher’s statements, bold-face, followed by an ‘‘x’’ 
1 average for 3 months; flat rate indicated by an asterisk, 
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KENTUCKY—Continued MASSACHUSETTS—Continued 


Population 5,000- Population ‘ 5,000- 
Trade Date Net Paid Line Trade Date Net Paid Line 
City Area Estab. City Paper Circulation Adv. Rate City Area Estab. City Paper Circulation Adv. Rate 
3,145 ave a aL OUD) eee WLCOM Mt yanirs eteletetctects Leader” vice ces gonna Cy) 10,000 .014* 70,599 155,000 1880 Brockton ........... Enterprise .......... (e) 23,054 .065* 
12,169 76,000 1886 Henderson .......... Gleaner’ & 3. Se aan oe (m) 2,868 .025* 1894 Times:  .jcjsles Esse (e) 11,499 -045* 
Sunday Gleaner AGOG2  cchsiessre 1890 Chelsea .........<0. 3,400 021 
, & a Pn ae a pes oe b 13,000 gan ee Cee Presta daie.s nagtee a 
ourmalr ws ae cceictse e ; -015 130,000 163, ‘a ver * 
9,696 60,000 1869 Hopkinsville ...Kentucky New Era..(e) 3,700 .025* 1872 15,972 -05 
41,534 173,481 1870 Lexington .......... ewe WWE Soo mooGr ant (m) 16,860 .06* 1859 D 5,450 -02* 
Sunday ed........ (s) 16,616 -06* 41,029 110,000 1873 Fitchburg .......... 11,702 £055 
1888 ieee eee ne Hees pe 16,785 ae eae 1897 Framingham Spt oa 
Ahetl BE eoecoocs ’ ¥ 3900! nesses HAL GRET NG 3 iacis Aeeewi</e(s 2 : 
267,981 668,948 1826 Louisville ..........Courier-Journal ....(m) 62,468 1ae 22,947 33,450 1856 Gloucester .......... i 6,939 .08 
Resets Ce Ho Mee 135 ABiSBQU Noses 1900 Greenfield 3,567 018 
pe lGomabineds dats Pac} aay te 85,000 100,000 1798 Haverhill ........... ( 15,729 06 
1869 Bee Bare eae (=) Ate 08 60,208 esses. 1898 Holyoke «+. +100. +4, 9,731 “04 
§ ay Wied. ween) ; OBR ere BSD ae SD pansoript esi bacoc nen Ce) ae é 
1878 Post -- ++ esses eee eee (e) 40,414 -09 TOOT. secs 1902 Hudson «.......-..- 1,800 021 
Combined daily..(me) 101,421 14 98,000 123,814 1868 Lawrence 1,923 ms 
S080 @ .cyast: 1917 Madisonville ........ Messenger ... ...-(e) 2,854 -02* : ¥ 1890 ; 19,064 4 
G58S), be sn nen 1900.” “Mayfield Vitae ceca se Messenger ......... (CN Rasa -03* Combined daily. ..(me) 20,987 
G85. = aadaee 1881 Maysville .......... Bulletin, svesleais-k (m) 1,563 .O14* 1884 Telegram ....... Ne) 8,417 105 
, aces Cd... ees (s) 1,568 -014* 19,745 caacee 18739) Leominster 97... aif cEBterprise inayat (e) 4,184 02 
pe Pan owet aces guebion “aH ane ee 112,759 175,000 1845 Lowell ..........-+-Courier-Citizen ..... (m) —- 17,022 a 
Oba Wee sess Middlesboro ........ Nowsi Graken ct mene: (e) 1,826 .025* reireetey dailyoe pute 21207 “06* 
21,060 100,000 1875 Owensboro ......... Messenger, 2 .cj.ue «6 (m) 7,714 .03* y..- : -06* 
_ * 1899 Sunday Telegram....(s) 17,667 05 
Sunday ed........ (s) 7,881 -03 
1883 Inquirer) wise ease (e) 5,658 :03* 1878 — Bum eee eee eee eee (eee ~ +056 
Sunday ed........ (s) 5,893 03% 109,063 CriH iy ye ettge Sasaageaosenod we! Reogaadaactocon (e) 16,732x 05 
24,785 225,988 1871 Paducah .........-. News-Democrat .... (m) 8,640 .04* 1898 Telegram-News .....(e)  17,568x 058 
Sunday edition.... (s) 9,592 .04* ‘Sunday edition....(s) 18,319x -05* 
1896 SUD: oo sietucietieiatcssaeciele (e) 9,275 .04* AQ LOS seit 1892) Mailden eiii.\-10% cise «ree 1 haiti aoc Gedo dia 260.0 (e) 9,607 -06 
BiG22: Arlee 1862) Richmond! “3c ts ROZISCOT Morera ace¥sl6 (e)'Sae Pest .025* 15 O28. 7) seen 1889 Marlboro .......... vEMterprise, .- seeeiecie (Ey eee ete 032 
806. ke aes ake 1875 Winchester ........ SUT ectels charter sort nites (e) 4,790 -025* SOE re | oserres 1906) “Melrose cites cis « cictsiaree Ca SOO RIEIN OCI CIO (e).). keres 6 -029 
BIB RE Yay 9 Sb ecdas LSB op | Milfioud Wis <1-16\c se sistels INGWS is :ctorce-c oe eletoreterele (e) 4,625 .02 
121,217 160,000 1807 New Bedford ..... ZeALELCUTY. loci crease (m) 7,141 ore 
LOUISIANA Standard ........... (e) 25,974 a 
Combined daily...(me) 83,115 .10* 
17510) sse08 50 1883 Alexandria ........ Town Talk.......... (e) 6,006 .035* Sunday edition..... (s) 27,552 -10* 
21,782 75,000 1842 Baton Rouge........ Stateye Limes iss rovers (e) 7,373 -032 1907 MEITILGS (1, verse sae ieielerarerem (e) 8,619 -035* 
1925 Louisiana Press..... (m) ee eee -03* 15,613 40,000 1888 Newburyport ....... INOWS acre crite ieee (e) 5,518 -025, 
Sunday edition..... C) ee -03* 225282 eae 1893 North Adams ....... Herald .........-+.e- (e) 3,418 -025 
6)108) Fascias 1899 Crowley .........-.. signal sieisii sc thsuaraca jee (e) 1,040 -018* 18438 Northampton ....... Mranmscript) nice «.(e) 9,691x_ .0375 
oa ira, ks bh ee ete Oe ae Pibee Report he ae i ree oo 71 Bee saws eo North Attleboro ... aGanerte saa ones cae ‘fe Leo - . 
,855 ...... 19138 Lafayette .......... VORCISAT! Uhincaisas «js e 372 025% fo: ae ROO TONICIG «s+. ee eevee e > . 
13 OSS Si ma. <pre aoe iene -Charles...... Ea Bre Press... (e) 4,380 .035* 44763) Germ 1892 A) Piltietield yiaapierecleterr -Berkshire Eagle .....(e) 16,512 045 
2GVGy . saaman 1892 onroe’ 53. isacaee News-Star i202... (e) 5,365 .04* 47876) VF Acenre 1837 =) Quincy... 0. astern Patriot-Ledger .......(e) 9,865 -053 
898,866 ...... 1879 New Orleans......  pCATES Sento ttoceterelorcccte ves (e) 50,451 -13* 1907 Telegram) .cliva- seein (e) 2,231 025 
Sunday Cd eriau icp. (s) 79,113 15% 45,000 150,000 1880 Salem sete eect eeeee NOW) \ sisjsreeletonaers eae (e) 21,235 .08 
1837 Times-Picayune ....(m) 79,453 .16* V4 246 9 intere . 1928 Southbridge 5 .-News ... .»+(e) 2,541 .021 
Sunday ed 8 111,366 .20* 129,563 425,000 1880 Springfield .........News ...... «++ (e) 89,574 Ba 
se — Peiseirnt ita ate per ae: 1824 Hepsvnens: Faas (m) ae a 
ribune aehrenterr rts. 5 sie Ati R 
Combined daily. . (me) 91,881 Bilis. Sanday edition. ie ae 36,086 12% 
Sunday edition....(s) 91,329 .18* 1864 Onion): eiirissteerisinecret (m) 33,317 Bie 
Sy8807" Ten ck 1905 -Rustony 2 ccreacs Fe aiuOAdel Wealeleririewuiesses (GW, who sece .011* Wnhion..ce% abs seen ee (e) 29,014 Fa 
46,466 100,000 san Shreveport... hes.c.cc oe oJOUTMAL les casi cl sis (e) areas .05* Combined daily... (me) 62,331 LTS 
af PIMES. eisholeis/s aese vie ele 2,855 .08* S itiom...<s } 12% 
(Suna edition a 47,637 ee hae ei ie ect a 
Ys aia ; 7 7,873 wee 1892 Stoneham ......... pENteTPTISC) c/eseite ia) at (@)o7 ey ese -018* 
40,850 60,000 1848 Taunton ...........- Gazette) sacreectas (e) 8,895 0385 
MAINE 137025 een 1894 Wakefield .......... Teme (hate c enh eer (e) 2,996 025 
BO/O15 ee steiree TS6B)  Wialthara scsi Stetibe rate doce Sees ee 18 7,110 pe 
Sis a Lament 1928) Webster Axes TR) OS Sis cya atalceetaetest ee e AB Spo z 
16,878 165,000) 18250 Augusta cians Kennebee Journal...(m) 11,382 -05* tana ees 1923) -“Wiestheld <4... ctstens DOUrHAli Nase icicetae lees ts} 1,762 021 
25,978 320,000 1872 Bangor ............. Commercial ......... (e) 23,162 -05) awe) sagas 1S OM Woburnreccreeettees MPimes’ , Sivu.ceme eee (e) 3,750 025 
ie. aces ek a ews = ae pee: 193,666 441,842 ee Worcester .......... enethe ie chats PRCT : i 4 a06 Ba 
AL ~  seyetermte  POOU My SAERN (everaahevsye atcterslsteres imes 2,137 ‘ Mele gram 50 cicero m i aie 
US008" cease ee Bideford) viccswisanes Jounal ae pee Combined daily... (me) eg +24 
5 ecord , 106 : Sunday edition 5 Rly ( 
31,791 120,000 1861 Lewiston .......7... Journal Sar 13,490 .05* aoe Post . va eecais. vie erels a fategs 3 25,643 -085 
1893 SUD Maree clcteiere an ) 16,360 -0525 = 
69,272 200,000. 18829 Portland Sone. sacs Express 29,548 .08 
1887 Sunday Telegram... (s) 28,977 -08 CHI 
1862 Press Herald ...... (m) 32,495 “08 MICHIGAN 
Sunday edition ....(s) ...... .055* is : 
13,351 50,000 1904 Waterville ......... Sentinal sa,es 4 (m) 6,257 03 12,560 60,000 1865. Adrian .........-.+. BS de pea aa eae eo. 
SeSOA ye carecetsre's: USER! Ss ALDION on cisiecsietecretetes Recorder © is. crew sieteeus (e) 2,534 
14,000 255000, LS99R) Alpena: Win e)piereteisie = INGWSU) chaicilecsioieaaetoners (e) 3,3878x 
MARYLAND 19,516 eames 1835 Ann Arbor .......... Times-News ........ (e) 9,512 
36,164 75,000 1894 Battle Creek ....... Enquirer-News icone (e) 12,482 
11,214 15,000 1884 Annapolis .......... Capital pod catans (e) 2,400 021" fare Mech mt 
GOES 22 S00, 000) AUER Bate ae ee pres 2 Pak Te Us Ly eB i aaiccs ee 51,000 130,000 1879 Bay City ........... Times-Tribune ..... (e) 17, 968x 
WE, Beavee! ay edition ...(s) totcee er Sunday edition.....(s) 16,296x 
a905 one ate Gee Pee reas a8 12,233 1886 Benton Harbor 6,446 
1837 MEME ee br aa mt 190'504 : 5,000 1864 Big Rapids ......... ( 2,058 
fat ra, Ba ee (e) 117°168 10,370 1881) > (Cadillac somes ears eats .. rere 
Combined daily..(me) 247,672 40 monies $3320 es Gee I RES Gal eaiiies aoe 
1901 Sunday edition ...(s) 182,096 40 He Pe ia ae ae ] phan 59 20 POE Co Reporter (e) 3,300 
Ag ee 1867 Cambridge Banner 1.295 “008 REVERT e pny is spepertl elaine Boe 2 2 = News oie... cccetckeleeeraee 
O87 cmp ak Cumberland News: Bra re pe eta piceen, Sunday edition.....(s) bgt 
. ne , hee 1831 Free Press ........ (m) ,209 
11,066 60,000 a MVOGeRIGia crests hls seed Sunday edition..... (s) 242,132 
Combined daily..(me) 8,057 -035* pete ee eR ‘edition Sek ; Pets 
29,069 300,000 1879 Hagerstown ........ Globe tne set (e) 2,437 :025* aie News ( 21102 
1873 Tocalds er ee oe ay 4.169 UR oenaton 1896 Dowagiac ..........N@WS ......,..+.0-.. A 
1880 Mail eres 6.970 14602) eisess 1909. Hscanaba ........... Press eae Mees 
hee ee ys ey Sk Bn react Oye ’ Sunday ition. , 
oe : Combined daily. .(me) 11,139 .05* ry i Tor locee ee } 35,107 
7,553 86,000 . 1923 ‘Salisbury ........... BURT | Sle. Gh sonic bonbe (e) 2,325 025° ee ea SEES AE UBL eres aoe renniay edition cS 29; 461x 
1922 Herald: ase eieicce aye lets (o)jetv' (Cee eee 
SETT (tLS. Sooo 1885 Grand Haven ....... TPIDUNG: «66, .e os0.e:0:0) »)<n (CO) ae 
MASSACHUSETTS 1882 Grand Rapids ....... FLCralGie ta.sceie peieive ee (m) ooh ee 
Sunday edition..... s 
10086 Wess 1888 Amesbury .........- Newest ce (Se ay ee 018 1890 Pieas 4 hca ode stl ke (ey 86,879 
23,019 40,000 1889 Attleboro ........... Sure baa sored (e) 5,551 .08 5100s Webi 1856 Greenville .......... Independent News ..(e) 2,046 
see? drardle era ae ae aay eFahifeieePorapevalece ake €. TiMOsha;0.. 0 Ae 1 ais beck iste. areas 1884 Eee Brevere a¥6 sets pie Journal «)....: coca 
BOGL  - Binestist> | LOG2 & Beverly se meaivecaes eS LUTTLOR SE Maes teleeelsehetens) aioe e 5, 2382 P 5,476 illsdale OWS anaeieie eee ee e ‘ 
1,824,880 2,574,115 .1748 Boston .............Advertiser ......... (m) 121,316 25 12166 Holland . Bentinel ...........- (e) wean 
Sunday edition....(s) 488,347 -15* 4,456 Houghton Mining Gazette ....(m) 6,438 
1904 A eri CAT tees (e) 229,379 .50* Sunday, edition..... (s) 6,438 
1908 Christian Science 6,935 seers 1866: slomtay? s. <idviscwire esis Sentinel-Standard ...(e) 8,324 
Monitor Ges. ose (€) 103,062 -50* Bean OP Goon 1921 Iron Mountain ...... News ......2..2.500- (e) 4,881 
Lp (Includes all editions.) 55739) 9 MP cota 1919) Ironwood 2 s.acs «sacs Globe ............. (e) 5,065 
1872 Gare Se One =) pes is 52,000 184,754 1887 Jackson ........+... Bee Sk do Dewars be Peibe 
ONG power tsasw sete e ve ete Sunday edition.....(s i 
Combined daily.. (in 284,601 .50* 1913 INGWS, cyiaaieis)« as\tererere (m) 10,696 
Sunday edition ...(s) 331,221 -55* Sunday edition..... (s) 10,077 
ps Beal Se enot eae be ee Bo 55,000 148,000 1833 Kalamazoo .......... Sazgtts Deen Ge oun ad rae 
PAVOLODY Fact voatehe ets ote e ; vere Sunday edition..... s 4 » | 
Combined daily..(me) 247,674 .45* 82,000 15,000 1OD1 | Uansing ier. stasierserejeles Capital News ...... (e) 10,829 04% 
Sundey Herald ....(s) 124,132 .B5* 1855 State Journal 33,670 -10* 
a ' : Reve Bureau ee eee) 85 9,000 19,831. 1869 Ludington ........... eel Pere Tae f } Le oe 
F ont: ¥. See ee 872 .60* unday ONawieee 8 A 025 
1893 Sunday edition ...(s) 359,335 .55* 9,697 -~" bkeare 1894 Manistee ...5.....<. News-Advocate ..... (e) 3,278 
1921 Delep rai Meee (e) 153,207 £o5, 13,000 40,000 1884 Marquette .......... Mining Journal ....(m) 7,113 | 
1830 Transcript . weseeese (e) 34,563 -20* AIO ta at STO, Marshall We ncc cress Ohroniclet acces ese (e) 2,590 
Saturday edition (Sat) 55,687 .B0* 8, 907- ti) aoe 1861 Menominee .......... Herald-Leader ...... (e) 3,643 


Morning newspapers—name in light-face; evening papers—name in bold-face; Government statement April 1 figures, light-face; A. B, ©. Publisher’s statements, bold-face, followed by an ‘x’ 7 
mean average for 8 months; flat rate indicated by an asterisk. 
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The new Detroit Free Press building, which is nearly completed, will be ready for 
occupancy early in July. In appearance and equipment it ranks as one 
of the finest newspaper plants in America. 


Growing Faster Than 
Detroit. 


ETROIT’S population today is 
D 1,242,097, an increase of 248,- 
419 or 25% since the 1920 


census. 


Within the same period the circulation 
of The Detroit Free Press increased 


31.4% daily, and 52.7% Sunday. 


Today The Detroit Free Press is mak- 
ing greater advertising gains than any 
other Detroit newspaper. During the 
month of May, as in March and April, 
it led all Detroit newspapers in the per- 
centage of gain made on the total 
volume of advertising carried, this per- 


centage being 21% as compared to 
1544% for one paper and 10% for the 
other. 


In national advertising The Detroit 
Free Press showed a gain of 614%, 
while the two other Detroit papers 
showed losses. In local advertising, 
The Detroit Free Press gained 30% as 
compared to 22%, for one Detroit paper 
and 12% for the other. 


In classified advertising, for 1924 The 
Detroit Free Press led all other metro- 
politan American newspapers. with 
40.5% gain in the number of Want Ads 


printed over the year previous. 


The Detroit Free Press 


“Starts the Day in Detroit” 


Verree & Conklin, Inc., National Representatives 


New York Chicago 


Detroit 


Kansas City San Francisco 
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_ ENGLISH LANGUAGE DAILIES OF U. S.—CIRCULATIONS AND RATES 


MICHIGAN—Continued 


Population ? 5,000- 
Trade Date Net Paid Line 
e City Area Estab. City Paper Circulation Adv.,Rate _ 
? ake? © Ssagcn 1880 Monroe) 0 cs scence INGWSo5 Grek ar eee siete (e) 5,080 .03 
e O 1 V e ower DA ROS cs tis siace 1899 Mt. Clemens ........ Leader “kisi isles veces (e) 6,189 0385 
56,240 75,000 1856 Muskegon ........... GChroniGle, cate is euiee<is)s (e) 15,832x 05" 
Healt 9) ehedcn ART Vanes) BAaqsgoocuooned Stara ase sce entele (Cie Gea Ac .025 
: 12 ST Dae ite re + bis 1892 “OWoOeHkO eh cr essere Argus-Press ...,.... (e) 7,089 .035 
® BOCA RT Ue35 et» 1883 Petoskey ii. cteeleryie INGWIB ate aie iccrslste s hiatal (e) 1,695 .015 
{ i Y 35,000 855000)" 1900 ~Pontige si... s00-- +. IPYESB/ ie rusiniarewieleste is (e) 17,644x .05* 
1n { 38,000 735,000) 1870 Port Huron ....5.... Times-Herald ...... (e) 18,452 .06 
72,000 150,000 1883 Saginaw ............ News-Courier .,..... (e) 25,683x -08* 
Sunday edition..... (s) 24,237x .08* 
My 7,251 35,000 1891 St. Joseph .........- 4,236 029 
12: 00G same ols 19038 Sault Ste. Marie see i 4,099 .025* 
1 e- est ommerce 382911, 4s99. South Haven, «0/43 aa 1750 “015 
1D; OOD ed poiatis i's(e\s 1859) StUTSiS vais. «ieee oheisiv)® ; 3,280 .02 
5, 209 20,000 1895 Three Rivers ....... 2,598 .02 
LO O25 oo) ako aieis 1856 ‘Traverse City ....... Record-Eagle ....... (e) 5,030 - 025 
LO43S yey Ae eveteis 1880!" GYipsilamti onc eecatcsten Ypsilantian-Press ...(e) 3,281 .02 
MINNESOTA 
8,056 85,000 1897 Albert Lea ........- Hipelop bole sos mamoo out 4,249 .03* ¥ 
i HESE 10,118 85,000 1891 Anmstim ...5. 2.000%. Horald. “cic sivtenrenees 3,332 .025* 
7,086 25,000 1903 Bemidji PiOnCOLA Fasten cate 2,615 .025* 
copay) a conons 1901 Brainerd Di spatG semays- sis tee 2,370 -018* 
6,825 86,000 1887 Crookston . Times 2,842 025* 
98,917 $25,000 1883 Duluth ....0......0% Herald 42,811 14 
1868 News-Tribune .. 5 19,113 .05* 
Sunday edition s 26,692 .09* 
ASGB0)) Cina cetete, 1905) | Wairmont 9c ase +. feo Independent ........ 2,947 O17 
1901 RBentinels nix. oda stsmter ( 2,953 .021 
Tah saree 1914, Wardhbaulesasc cis cor IN GIWB cepa clenraah titer 3,514 025* 
7,581 45,000 1883 Fergus Falls ....... POUT sissies oie e eferetare 5,405 .03* 
15,089 45,000 1920 Hibbing ...........- INGWis IeeRiee hls sine price ( 3,520 .025* 
Sunday edition 3,520 .025* 
1899 ADysh SU Petes wssedavae) oteece ( 4,228 -03* 
SAAR. RR states © 1911 International! Palis .,Jourmal, )..\..5 5... Ce) aeeeeeee .02* 
——oo Mt ue) Ae aaa 1892 Little Falls ........ Transcript: shea css 1,997 .02* 
14,309 50,000 1887 Mankato ,.........6. Erée PYOSS.y 1.1. es svetere 7,005 .04* 
385,880 500,000 1878 Minneapolis ......... TOUPREL RG csi ce oem (e) 116,352 .25* 
Sunday edition 158,214 .30* 
1920 RUAN eee stgretstase ots etstoriens (e 57,468 .12* 
1867 PUTTING a atse.e wise esis 66,236 Zere 
. : » 1876 Evening edition ..(e) 69,630 
Circulation Combined daily..(me) 135,866 28" 
**Aurora Beacon-News 17,901 1867 Sunday edition ...(s) 178,546 .30* 
. : 1883 Moorhead ........++- News ...--.see seen (ce) Seaiieras .01* 
}Chicago Herald & Examiner......(M) 395,799 : 81687" Ee arias 1911 9 Red: Wing! .2..-0007 BeegTG Je cha RE (2) 2,006 021 
i i 1857 epublican .........(m 47 ass 
TChicago Herald & Examiner.......(S) 1,120,294 i Bo cablle att fas 2, 408 
Chicago Daily Journal .............(E) 123,016 : Combined daily... (me) 2,878 025* 
** 1916 Owatonna ........... People’s Press...... (m) 2,644 .025* 
Evanston News Index a8 6,912 V Sunday edtions eee (s) 2 644 “OoR* 
{Freeport Journal-Standard 9,665 13,722 50,000 1892 Rochester .........- Post-Bulletin bee (2s Bee .04* 
: C 5,878 ; St) Cloud) ie se cae oe boos Mun Csi) yee e 5,131 -03* 
**Joliet Herald News 18,979 arise 7,000 pe ees TouriAleP asain es i 4.694 "03+ 
*e ; 02 248,677 360,000 1900 St. Paul ........... News, Gtosisislntie see (e) 81,045 Bh t 
La Salle Tribune 3,427 Laas Sunday edition..... (s) 61,842 .14* 
**Mattoon Journal Gazette.... 5,460 A : 248,677 360,000 1853 St. Paul’........... Pioneer Press Me ae (m) 72,787 a 
ei _ ; 1868 Ispatobie ih ssian.s seule (e) 87,178 cy 
jMoline Dispatch : eee 11,113 ‘ Combined daily...(me) 159,965 .28 
**Monmouth Daily Review Atlas ..... 5559 Ome 1882 Sunday edition.....(s) 161,948 28" 
Hes . ‘ 62600 ~ Seen 1891 South St. Paul ..... Reporter “sana eee (e) 4,977 .03 
**Ottawa Republican Times Je 5,390 : 7.735 20,000 1884 Stillwater .......... Gazette POA 9 uty (e) 1,524 .018* 
Ay i - ae "30,669 ‘ 14022 Aer 1898 7 Virginia yl. wees le MOKDMIBG! vs sisees as (e) 3,168 .025* 
£ Fess j tay St eee Mey 2 6 19,143 60,000 1855 Winona ............. Republican-Herald ...(e) 11,648 .04* 
tRock Island Argus ore (Es) 11,248 
MISSISSIPPI 
**A B.C. Statement, March 31, 1925 i 
23,000 40,485 1898 Biloxi and Gulfport..Herald ............. 4,805 .03* 
+Government Statement, March 31, 1925 oon. Mice se gneio08 We Gincritaio Fea. . Register .. 4,000 “086 
5,498 | cee 18945) (COrinth ol circ: ..Corinthian 1,170 021 
11,560) Qe seeeer 1888 Greenville .......... Democrat-Times ..... (e) © >. seieeen -02* 
11! 000 Me eee 1916 Greenwood ......... Commonwealth ...... (e) 2,000 . 029: 
15,116 Ge gee ttes 1900 Hattiesburg ........ AM CPiGAW ates cients (e) 6,402 .035 
31,000 220,675. 1891 Jackson ..........-. News ee ates Ata (e) ee .04* 
ee ° *y: * Sunday edition..... (s) 0,267x .04* 
By advertising in the dailies listed here Saar Olarion-Ledger 04... (m) | 7,220\0Nneede 
d : 5 Sunday edition..... (s) 7,517 .03 
you will find that you are creating sales for 11.60: | ee id Send SRL eee Lenten eae () Baas 108 
e e e . 23,436 248,000 1898 Meridian ........... Star ....... weet eees (e) 11,637x .05* 
your product, not only in Illinois itself, but Sunday edition.....(s) 11,808x_.05* 
fi 12:60S Se epee WEB. Natehed, ncn Ae eis en Democrats www. ate (m) 3,425 .025* 
é 3 eee Sunday edition..... (s) 3,425 -04* 
also in those adjacent states that distinctly 15 rae a age Fie eh ee ote pomineie tyne ies “02 
: ? ’ : Sunday edition..... (s) sisehete -02 
feel the effect of Illinois industrial and com- 1883 DLP vevhravep (@) 90888 Sata 
: MISSOUR: 
mercial supremacy. : 
S575, -) xtneiee TOPO CAT POLAN iy vm shane atererts ers Advertiser <. os6+.<> (e) 750 01S 
4,665. 1 We Raathae 1919  Boomville ........... Republican’ +2... .-.+.. (e) 1,450 .018* 
hi . * i ih al I ° i; 6,304. viaaisisie 1914 Brookfield .......... mo eo, wa eieys, sia Rashes (e) >” See .018* 
1924 WAS CE aie sisiere sie were (@) posites -011* 
mois 18 a nu state, an as such 1s the 2,894 = ssw eee 1889 Butler ............0. Democrat” 2. ceili (e)- eters -O11* 
. . * ° 9; 2485 hte ee 1905 Oameron ..........5. News-Observer ...... (e) 1,030 .014* 
logical state in which to start a localized, 1238 s5,000 1901 Cape Girardeau. ..J. Southeast Missourian (ec) 7965. 0 Oe 
8.9187" ceapiiers 1881 Carrollton’ “3.056.065. ile Lod SAne a5 ue (e) 610 .008* 
=e 7 Tar ‘on. Jf) re Pee | (CCN 10;06S aaa 1984 _Garthazels.sceen ee. VOSS aoa adccmsree ik 8,202 .018* 
territorial advertising campaign. 10 sea fi! | di “Demoerat (m) 381“ 
Sunday edition..... (s) 1,281 .018* 
om, Was 1860 Chillicothe .......... Constitution ........ (e) 2,832 011") ae 
N 1 : l 5 b < 5 fl 1881 THIbUNG), Siaviewees «2 tart (0) 2 Sa :021* 
ot only in population, but 1n iniluence, 1884 Clinton .......-..++ Democrat ........... (e) 780 -011* 
3 4 s 3 % 10,392 32,000 1908 Columbia ........... raat SS Ss oe (e) 38,261 025" ; 
Illinois dominates with an unquestioned arr ei 1201 gcesligg Springs Gal 88. 
‘ e . ° . e 1924 IN OWS! sas ete ave te athys a stene (3) > Soe veerere .02* 
authority, spreading its influence into neigh- Sunday edition...2.(8) 1102) “02 
1889 pacterd pyetecs ors Seae Sas) (e) 1,563 .021> 
is 5 GLitioncs.s (s) 1,563 021* i" 
n c unday e " 
yoring states a. Ba ect 1916 Fulton ..........04 Gazette ....... 0.0 (e) «1,675 018* 
1889 Sun bbe eee ben etens (Ce) Sees eate .015* 
19,306 138,500 1839 Hannibal eats ae ayeys Courier-Post Beet (e) 6,118 “03* 
ry A e . oe I. <1 a6e er oe 1905 Independence .....-. RAIDING Grits a 3,6 : 
Illinois is one of the wealthiest states in peed Stina Rows le cit. eee (2) J 
e : . . 14,490 we anee 1900 Jefferson City......-.Capital News Sonaek (m) 4,750 .03* 
the Union, which may be an unquestionable Se SLE oc Petty ction: “710k aan 
f 1 lleled - . 1875 Tribune . theo (015* 
reason tor its unparalleled prestige in the 29,902 250,000 1896 Joplin ..........00e Globe 24,043 boa 
1872 ews-Herald . oe 10,629 ose 
1 Combined daily...(me 84,672 .13* 
Middle West. Sunday edition 26,591 a 
Sunday and Hve... (se) AR eer 13* 


SS 
Morning newspapers—name in light-face; evening papers—name in bold-face; Government state- 
ment April 1 figures, light-face; A. B. C. Publisher’s statements, bold-face, followed by an ‘‘x’? 
mean average for 3 months; flat rate indicated by an asterisk, 
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MISSOURI—Continued NEVADA 
i 5,000- Population 5,000- 
4 > lg eee Date Net Paid Line Trade Date Net Paid Line 
mi City Area Estab, City Paper Circulation Adv, Rate City Area Estab, City Paper Circulation Adv, Rate 
447,747 700,000 1854 Kansas City,........ WOWENILT Fe carera o aialauweres 151,647 .20 2,500 eoesee 1865 Carson City 3 Scar 011 
1905 PB ata cale 160,928 "20 EOLA es) News hmars.ceete Atm) - -011 
1854 Sunday edition (s) 177,044 ta Seed ome: LNwNe A Sindaye edition. s(g).. 00? O11 
Combined daily... (me) 112,575 38 25090. ie oes a LOZO eye Yea eteisinra vise visie{aiu ON Me Ue a (ayes 2 at -021* 
1880 MAINES Toate. atten tie (m) 246,081 aon 4,838 seeeee 1905 Goldfield WOT 3:2 ere -029 
1901 Bide ctrdccire cere (e) 251,191 aie 12,016 20; 000m ISTE Mm RETO Lisistias bceoncich Gazettemcn. cece ee (e) 5,768 .04* 
Combined daily... (me) 497,272 .60* 1867 State Journal tteeete (m) 4,851 .03 
1894 Sunday’ Star....... (s) —- 267,'748 .42* = Sunday edition....(s) sian yee 
7,218 «25,000 1901 Kirksville .......... Eapress & News Sh ed (e) 5,010 03" $144 seeeee ee sae: Gedy ss anor Rest aa Abe ips are 
nda PG1ITION... 6. ’ . os Fe = > 
DEO tls ssi, 2O0U }) amar ©... Seoveecekc Reece apiacaloieuesent eye 4 hed 007 Sunday edition..... (s) 1,285 018* 
4605 §3=s gw... ee -1923 Lexington .......... Vertisert ta. ce, .. e) mA 014 1 
1898 pape he ee Secs create es ays: Shee pak NEW HAMP SHIRE 
4,060 1898 Louisiana ........... Ba et epe Unie ong anhe : 9,524 19,500 1914 Claremont .......... FAgIOw aches ine (e) 2,025 011 
3,549 1908 Macon .............. Chronicle-Herald ....(e) 3,117 -025* 21,491 66,013 1809 Concord ...-.-.---.., Monitor & New Hamp- 
5,200 ES7oie Marshalls. .iriaaet Democrat-News ..... (e) 2,200 -018* : ¥ shire Patriot...... (e) 5,258 03 
4,711 1910 Maryville .........., Democrat-Forum .... (e) 8,078 -02* 13;209) “Pa seme LST ae Dover mee seer ties --Foster’s Democrat...(e) ...... .02 
1885 Tribune ...-.......4, (e) 2,350 -02* 1:42 1 OM 1799 Keene ....... ,Bentineleal Wenn ats (e) 3,778 028 
GO1S —ss++-- 1879 Mexico ............. Intelligencer (e) 1,186 (Wis 78,284 150,000 1862 Manchester ...... cas Riont eer cen. (m) 14,744 sae 
1886 Ledger ............, (e) 1,587 -018* ; 1912 Tieaderwey. ns nce ee eee (e) 14,411 Are 
12,808 60,000 1873 Moberly ...........; Monitor-Index v6 -.(e) 4,020 .025* Combined daily,. (me) 29,155 Sil 
hao a ae ee aaa Ns teeeeee ve S “4 oer 28 STO ieee 1869 Nashua ..........00. Telegraph .........., (e) 6,169 043 
7139 Oe 1908 lMail &- Post (e) 2,295 “O18 13,569 octane. 18sfes-Portsmouthimeaecaccateralds reseed. sae ee: (e) 5,502 .025 
8,042 50,000 1895 Americans erate e (e) 3,092 .025* NEW JERSEY 
1923 Republican’ .).2...2. (Cj Se gee -021* 
0! ae S889), Sedalia Ahi. «aati seas. Conttal A oiilstetnshs, ae ve wale ad 12,400 55,000 1885 Asbury Park......... hea eats. o) ei s\atetete ears ny mie ee 
1891 ODIOCLAL Sask cracls tres e) 5,209 ef unday edition.....(s) 5,13) :0385 
Sunday edition..... (s) 5,209 -045* 50,707 75,000 1896 Atlantic City........ Press-Gazette ...... (m) 16,170 
2) 1888 St. Charles...../; tre - Banner-News BOGuats (e) 1,210 .014* Union Sor. se oe (e) 6,022 Oe 
1835 Cosmos-Monitor ..... (6) Sree £0 -O11* Combined daily... (me) 22,192 07 
77,939 207,786 1845 St. Joseph........... EEVASHR Gore sUdre poe (m) 20,949 .06* 79,057 90,000" 1911" Bayonne .....2+ence. ING Waten caer Ash (e) 9,374 .04* 
Sunday edition.....(s) 19,235 -OT* 1870 IMEEM es lke -(e) 13,041 04 
1879 News-Press ......... (e) 40,597 -10* 14,323 :a ares 1879) ‘Bridgeton’ v.e........ NeW tage aeetiseoateeas (e) 6,542 .03 
1897 * Stock Yards Journal. (e) 6,233 -025* 1886 Rioneer, We ehas iene (mn) ta ee .011* 
- 987,268 1,300,000 1852 St. Louis..... Rerstiehay Globe-Democrat ....(m) 244,756 .40* : Sunday edition.,... (8) reacts .011* 
Sunday edition...., (s) 250,580 -40* 9,049 Selita 1868 Burlington .......... Enterprise: sick. cies es (e) 5,129 .02 
1878 Post-Dispatch ....., (e) 224,834 -38* 129,986 350,000 1882 Camden ............ Courier icon oe (e) 33,739 .09 
‘ 1887 ] Sunday edition..... (s) 371,948 .48* 1875 Post-Telegram .,.... (e) 14,283 .05* 
> 1888 Este con ocpoeno ene (e) 110,962 +22 95,682 175,000 1871 Blizabeth ........... Journal arses (e) 23,650 07 
1907 SRC) aedbodoe one (e) 51,429 -15* 1900 TIMES Preller cress Wee s(@) 7,822 .04 
. 89,620 90,000 1867 Springfield ..... Bore eM Or ete neiciinre sts +(e) 22,173 .06* Sunday edition.....(s) 7,822 04 
. . 1900 Sunday edition..... (s) 21,178 -06* 17,667 44,848 1895 Hackensack Bergen Eve, Record. .(e) 9,348 04 
1891 Republican .. serene (m) 15,395 .06* 68,166 629,142 1892 Hoboken Jersey Observer,..,.. (e) 43,624 all 
. Sunday edition..... (s) 15,471 -06* 298,193 629,124 1867 Jersey City Jersey Journal..... +(e) 44,317 11 
6,951 28,671) 1861, “Trenton .....0<08. 0s. Republican-Tribune ..(e) 1,218 .018* 13,521 Long Branch......... Reeord Ges oo c cas (e) 5,241 025 
; 1871 EDU G Sern. ve wlale tract (e) 1,010 -O14* 14,691 MGT VS] em Ae ofelelvesaraets Republican .......... (e) 3,660 .02 
“fst > yaa 1913 Warrensburg .,..... Star-Journal ........ C2 a eg ee .018* 12,548 Morristown ......... Jerseyman ,.........(e) 4,982 03 
Ue L re 1890 Webb City.......... pentinel Hee see tees (e) 600 .014* Record, te (e) 4,017 03% 
SoG s«.e.. 1903 West PURIST. tare cee Quill hae. ee (e) 900 .018* 697,591 Newark tooo) accu. | Sunday Call ......... (s) 70,341x 14 
: PO SON Beet cwiess vsccn (m) 40,625x pia! 
3 Sunday edition..... (s) 28, 682x ad 
1883 INO Walanicneas hae eee 114,711x +21 
MONTANA 1832 Btar-Eaele: .o.c.. sacs ) 85,090x 17 
; 52/119) Seance - 1878 New Brunswick ...., Home News......... 12,233 05 
EGOS Sons. 1889 Anaconda ........... SEANGATOME tile 6 ores (m) 9,711 .06* Sunday Times 10,353 05 
; ‘ : Sunday edition..... (s) 13,571 .O7* 115,407 165,882 1873 Passaic ............. el oraldiie. toneicciciteeet 13,356 .04 
15,100- 115,672 . 1901 Billings ~....... eve Gazette—niici es. ss (m) 7,084 tee 1877 Nows oversees 12,584 04 
Evening edition....(e) 2,049 oat 135,866 259,174 1889 Paterson ............ Oallt Bore acacicescwee (m) 16,776 05 
Combined daily...(me) 9,183 .06* 1890 INOWSI3«, Vata eae se 12,696 04 
Sunday edition..... (s) 10,480 .07* 1836 Press-Guardian ..,...(e) 14,475 04 
UAL oe LOTL | SBOZOMAR 2. ctrs.ccc-c.ss Chronicle oc. .a. ce (m) 2,360 .025* 1893 Sunday Chronicle...:. (s) 12,820 04 
Sunday edition..... (s) 2,360 -025* : 
41,611 PAO OOG Mi OGme BUtte Vein sis ecs ee cose USB OD Geceh eiks is 0 bot code (m) 10,331 .06* 
Sunday: edition..... (s) 21,545 .08* 
1913 i BOS tres tevemicnsteten fares 11,484 -05* 9 
24,121 80,000 1888 Great Falls ......... Leader ae 3,095 .08 South Jersey S one great newspaper 
fi 1887 Tribune 12,042 05* 
= Sunday edition 14,150 .05* 
ONE a a TOOSU ME Havre: Soke sate tens Promoter §, de. 6 sao 1,712 .025* 
Sunday edition L712 025* ° 2 
12,087 26,000 1866 Helena~..........%., Independent ........ 5,227 .035* June citculation more 
Bape eee PS .035* 
1900 . ‘ ecord-Herald ...... , 039x -03 > 
ii Rae eee 1800) Kalispell iaccees etl. Inter-Liake, fis. cracc(@) couse .018* than 3 8,000 net paid 
9,200 30,000 1905 Lewiston ........... Democrat-News 6,244 03 
’ Sunday edition 6,244 03 
CHD ee 1909\> Livingston? ......22.; Enterprise ....... 2,018 025* 
Sunday edition..,,. 2,018 .025* 
7,937 22,000 1910 Miles Qity .......... Star faeces mata ges. 2,879 .03* ( A M D E N ( O E R ] E R 
’ Sunday edition...., 4,092 .04* 
12,668 50,000 1873 Missoula :...../..... pee Barn de 4,640 Suk . 
1911 entinel ecm ener ee ac. 2,305 atts 
Combined daily... (me) 6,945 04 CAMDEN, N. ale 
Sunday edition..... (s) 6,409 04 
National representatives 
NEBRASKA STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
9,664 29,721 1902 Beatrice ........... Sump ae ae eerste (m) 5,320 -03* 
Sunday edition..... (s) 5,320 .03* 
ST eee 1880) Columbus* ..<..cscess Telegram 3,719 .025* 
4,930 emit ois) Walls -Wity <ccecclecsec INC WS! Kerctroehs athe eee r 2,487 021* 
Sunday edition...., 2,487 .021* 
1867 Mourne lero tee. (6) foes os -025* e@ 
9,605 41,000 1883 Fremont ......... ... Tribune 6,767 04* 
13,960 65,000 1884 Grand Island...., .. Independent 6,596 04* 
11,647 54,171 1905 Hastings ....... ..».Lribune 7,788 05* 
7,702 esses. 1882 Kearney ....... VAD ee 8,549 03* 
66,151 BU O00 mmISO Tes Lincoln —s.5. «cesaeecDournal ..--.. aoc... ( ee 
1889 Evening edition....(e) 14,79 SY f . . 
Combined aaity.-.(me) 48/680 “Ga of your community will value the 
1874 Sunday edition..... (s) 30,469 .09* . 
1902 Bitar’ Se dae Ce aOR (e) 38,985 .09* authentic statements of 
Sunday edition.....(s) 29,510 .09* 
7,000 Sievivisie 1024 McCook! . 2... .c0.e ss GAZOCLO , wi .). eek ane ie. 3,150 .029* 
6,279 75, 1872 Nebraska City....... NOW Mi cats slacrceh ene 1,625 014* 
1858 ABPOSS! (eM aeuss. Hh 3,018 02 
Sunday eédition..... 3,018 02 e 
8,634 80,000 1887 Norfolk ........ sisiaveN OWS) aaAlece c's tic aeioec 8,890 -05* 
Ope SSee 1908 North Platte. -Telegraph ...... Baal) eae 021* 
5 0,000 1 eS STACCATO e ele ma SS na m ,636x a : it * [ 
b ac Oauhs Sart Sa gots on; eG business and financial | situation, above any 
‘Combined daily...(me) 75,607x .18* P aq ; 
‘ Sunday edition... (s) T7918 otherfsingle piece of news that you can pr.nt. 
899, . NOWSl Re brtes dais ataiie (e) 74,819x LT* 5 . : : 
Ts ap itntay edition. ..-1(3)  7ho4se ise Supplied weekly through the Publishers Financial 
5 orld-Hera sieve o's oe (GH ,900x one: aun. 
World-Herald .......(e) _ 54,245x Bureau, Divisicn of BABSON INSTITUTE, Babson Park, 
wet Sa” Combined “daily... (me) 106,145x .20* : * » 4 
3 Sunday edition..... (s) 104,740 120* Mass. 
“ab rFaet: 1904 _Plattsmouth ........ Journal sence BG Pai Gee 
912 trees. 1919 Scottsbluff ....... -sStar-Herald ........ m) 2,412 .025* 
; Sunday ‘edition..... (s) 2,412 .025* SPECIMEN RELEASES -AND RATES ON REQUEST 
2,613 1916 Wymore ............Arbor State... ; 292 011* 3 
5,388 1909 -York ...............New-Times 2,510 025* 


Morning newspapers—name in light-face; evening papers—name in bold-face; Government statement April 1 figures, light-face; A, B. G. Publisher’s statements, bold-face, followed by an ‘‘x” 
mean average for 3 months ; flat rate indicated by an asterisk. 
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41,707 92,000 1903 Perth Amboy ....... INOWS) Geen getet eile (e) . 11,265 045 


27,700 54,000 1884 Plainfield ........... Courier-News ........ (e) 9,524 .04* 
119,289 175,000 1792 ° Trenton ........-.... State Gazette....:.. (ma) 15,457 .045* 
1882 tiger varias; epi ace (s) 38,856 Bus 
1883 Sunday Times Adver- 
HISOT I hac uct eines (s) 28,064 mb 
25,600 150,000 1872 Union City........... Hudson Dispatch....(m) 15,894 .06* 
6,799 20,000 1875 Wamelanid!y © fasergeter iene nie OOUPNAL Weare teisistaerctirieeie (e) 2,822 .025* 
GC OOO P ae esistaern> 1897 Woodbury) s.7 60-00. TIMES: Gal stern «.crlety (e) 3,400 .025* 
NEW MEXICO 
15,157 43,096 1910 Albuquerque ........ Florala )y p.xseutvariieretecte (e) 6,823 03 
1880 TOULMALN.,.< oret ibtra eee (m) 5,653 03 
Sunday edition..... (s) 6,552 03 
1922 New Mexico State Trib- 
NINO! ks Pecicance oneele (e) 8,718 -04* 
CROs ~" Soonec 1879 Wast Las Vegas...... Optior . sres ater scatenrtes (e) 3,471 .02 
Dy DASE serercte 1881 "Raton anemic. Ranges (6 ois rerceisle ee (@) > | Ginette .015* 
7,062 15,000 1900 Roswell ......65..0. INGWIS ajeccie stetvntopaercrs ca NE aaa .018 
1903 Record: Feb aes (Ce yi ere -018* 
25008 os tise 1861. Santa).Fe cksenerecns New Mexican......... (e) 2,140 -025 
NEW YORK 
124,167 500,000 1842 Albany .......-..... Knickerbocker Press (m) 32,519 .10* 
Sunday edition..... (s) 57,395 14* 
1922 NeW \s:.ic.2.tusrretetetetontane (e) 27,331 .08* 
Combined daily. . (me) 59,850 .15* 
1887 Sunday Telegram....(s) 20,629 .06 
1853 Times-Union ..\6.. «05 (e) 33,065 .10* 
38,000 50,000 1883 -Amsterdam ......... Recorder & Democrat(e) 7,'788x .O4 
Oil OL men vetecaiern 1829 Auburn .............Advertiser-Journal ..(e) 3,864 Rote: 
| HUlIELIC 20H 1870 Citizen” “san ccharemeerne {se et ‘ on 
TX Combined daily....(e ,022 055 
- 15,000 50,000 1878 Batavia .........-. ~NOWS «dca cecaeenee (e) 8,869 04 
1O:996 tenet 1894 Beacon «..1.s.sseees Horald’ 0. fs (e) 2,147 .018* 
1883 JOUTHAL «2 oa. cad nee (e) 2,435 018* 
66,800 150,000 1904 Binghamton ........ Press & Leader...... (e) 34,017 .09* 
1822 SOM vritoss anne (m) 21,290 O7* 
® 2,018,356 2,812,000 1886 Brooklyn ...........- Citizen” V.,..<. cere (e) 42,455 12 
Sunday edition..... (s) 42,455 12 
e ¢ ( A O 5 Ss 1 e 1841 Bagle- .tc:8. ee (e) 70,957 29+ 
Sunday edition..... (s) 81,537 .22* 
1863 Standard Union...... (e) 65,508 .20* 
Sunday edition..... (s) 57,462 -20* 
e e 1848 Tinies » "bss (e) 65,877 .20* 
f Sunday edition..... (s) eeteas -20* 
506,775 825°000) 11884) Buttalowes seca Courier Vinita (mi) 8,669 13 
‘e O 1cCd COM arvison @ pares: PY Sunday edition..... (s) 120,499 we 
Combined Daily ..(me) 96,694 18 
- WXPPess se \vecte eetsia (m) 47,932 12 
1846 Sunday edition ....(s) 57,751 14 
‘ 1884 News: is cc susbeenene (e) 129,782 125" 
1880 Post’) asis oie cee ene OS Pea ante 07 
; 5 : : 1811 : Times “n747, een (e) 96,821 ‘21+ 
fe 16st In tota al y c1Ircu- 1879 Sunday edition..... (s) 98,569 21 
: . . Morning newspapers—name in light-face; evening papers—name in bold-face; Government stat 
ation an tst 1n ( 1t ment April 1 figures, light-face; A. B. C. Publisher’s statements, bold-face, followed by an ‘x 
y mean average for 3 months; flat rate indicated by an asterisk. 


circulation, according to 


A. B. C. statement. The New Office of 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


is a central “service station” for publishers, national ad- 
vertisers and advertising agents who desire dependable 

_ and unbiased information regarding newspapers and 
their markets. 

Since opening our office in the Times Building at 42nd 
Street and Broadway, this service has been greatly in- 
creased through the recent agreement with Advertising 
World of London, England, whereby joint representa- 
tion of editorial and advertising interests of these two 
leading publications has made available the two greatest 
sources of information in the publishing fields of America 
and Great Britain. 


Publishers Are Invited 
to Make the Office of Editor & Publisher 
their Headquarters when visiting New York 


Elaborate facilities for service includes telephone, tele- 
graph, clerical and secretarial service and our files, sta- 
tistical department and reference bureaus are available 
without obligation. 

A wire or telephone message will assure prompt atten- 
tion to requests for transportation, hotel accommoda- 
tions, theatre ticket reservations and other service within 
our power. 

You are invited to arrange business appointments and 
conferences at our office, which is so conveniently located 
in the heart of the city, within a few blocks of leading 
hotels, theatres, advertising agencies, Grand Central Ter- 
minal and Pennsylvania Station. 


SUITE 1700 TIMES BUILDING 


First in National and 
first in Local advertising 
according to De Lisser 
Bros., advertising audit. 


City Official “Paper 
County Official “Paper 
State Official “Paper 


REPRESENTATIVE.- 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 


New York City <~ San Francisco 
Chicago -- Kansas City ~ Detroit 
Bis 


g 


gin 
w 


Che Gimes-Union 


Albany _, New York 
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BUSINESS 
ISGOOD 
OP THE | 

BUFFALO 
TIMES 


A GAIN of 203,840 lines of 
paid display was registered by 
the BUFFALO EVENING 
TIMES (Sunday TIMES 
not included) for the first 
five months of 1925 over 
last year. 


This gain more than offset 
the heavy loss of 169,890 
lines, sustained by the other 
large six-day Buffalo evening 
newspaper for the same pe- 
riod, and kept the “Increase” 
flag flying over the EVEN- 
ING field in Buffalo. 
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NEW YORK—Continued § 
Population 2 5,000- 
Trade Date Net Paid Line) 
NA i ( IRI \ City Area Estab, City Paper Circulation Adv. Ra 
ACEO i eR Nes ots 1798 Ballston Spa......... TowUnal | Aetachas ste isis (e) 1,100 0144 
1, O00: ee caalvintete 1797 Canadaigua ......... Messenger ......++-+ (e) 3,040 .02* 
GL000 Reais 1879. Catskill .....--..-. Mai fie Sina eae (e) 2,960 .025# 
ZOO00M pls sos 1884 Cohoes  .....seceeees American “0%. . 0.6 «se (e) 11,104 04 
17,797 46,000 1884 Corning ........+..- LCUGOT) Wieisis cis o'e'o « 5 ete (e) 9,125 05 
DCm an eislalaletels 1909 Cooperstown ........ Glimmerglass .......- (Cea Pics .0144 
13,294 35,000 1892 Cortland .........--. Standard 9)... 6.52 cies (e) 5,657 -035" 
©: SOOMT Wi. sic nies 1908: Doanevillews sc... -...-. BroOZP «sin. > vs <0 6 ore (ey. Te eatenere .018' 
20,407 55,000 1882 Dunkirk ...........-. Observer; -........00- (e) 4,367 .03* 
45,305 800,000 1853 Llmira ...........+. Advertiser .......+. (m) 7,587x am 
1828 Star-Gazette ........ (e) 25, 699x | 
Combined Daily..(me) 33, 286x .11* 
| aE ———— | 1879 Sunday ‘Telegram....(s) 21,617 .08* 
45,000 .eecee 1879 Flushing ......-...s. Journal’. .s<ocse cece (e) 7,300 04* 
1855 TAN OSI) s\cheratsialelvis) sieitiees Ce), ay aleecsren .04* 
14,000 70,897 1921 WFreeport .......-.+.. Review? Wwescisisecice ee (e) 5,746 .04* 
14,648 45,000 1895 Geneva ..c..csecenes PUM OBL Vale eiistelaleverietsiees (e) 5,040 O04 
18,796 45,000 1904 Glens Falls.......... Post-Star <ivrstaciielstole (m) 8,404 035) 
1879 TIM 8 \/ale-0..)s «9 ate aaeheiete (e) 6,485 025 
Gloversvile & Johns- } 
35,000 50,000 1890 COW HMet cialsitereietee ‘Torald’. eta. otetereeee (m) 5,605x 08 
1887 Leader-Republican ...(e) 7,206x 035 
10458 5 scien 1898 Herkimer .......++.: TelesTam  s:.)/e\s esl siete (e) 8,050 02 
DD OZG ee aelarevarets 1878 Hornell .........0.0. Tribune-Times ...... (e) 7,456 04 
12,500 45,000 1785 Hudson ......-e++eee Register” s\; ssa vwstee (e) 8,245 025 
1848 Star: © is Helles wotepiens (m) 3,384 .03* 
18,000 85,000 1865 Ithaca .......-..eee. Journal-News ......- (e) 7,703 .05* 
S8:000) 1 fesse 1819 TAMAICA wewssececces L. I. PYress s..0cutmenee (e) 12,500 .05* 
45,000 100,000 1826 Jamestown ........- Journal . Sztaaeoetaeee (e) 8,936 03 
1901 Post «Sissies avtiaseteem (m) 11,209 085 
29,000 74,979 1871 Kingston .....+.+.+. Freeman... «.cscanne (e) 7,914 .04* 
: 1879 eendes esc (m) 8,478 025 
$A DOO) 9 17S ceisieis 1886 Little Falls.......... DIMOB | eye) jelsie. <b ctotaietae (e) 4,405 04 
25,000 45,000 1821 Lockport .........+- Unions Sun & Journal. (e) 8,098 .04 
786;000\ =. dewseeis 1876 Long Island City....Star..........0.s0m- (e) 20,085 .08 
. nie . . 7,556 seen 1905 lina settee eee eees nWeleasei dea sole nebo (e) 4,741 027 
7 CRE (Geog 1905 CdIMA weer eeee eves Journal sa. c:eve.ctelg sietaee CVs! Secon 021 
West Virginia is probably the territory Ap eee ee cern os Tourmal ..ceeeevs veer fe) ves 
ae . ° 1906 Times-Press .......%- (e) 6,724 038 
rs the great- 48,778 80,000 1892 Mount Vernon....... Argus oeeeseiciety (ey 9/829 ‘05 
that offers National Advertisers g sce Shima fete Nowbnga coaster. fc 2 
= = vat 86,218 50,000 1910 ew Rochelle........ apt eh Stav~ 2o.c0e (e) 8,084 ‘04! 
est opportunity for the smallest invest 6,500,000 9,500,000 1882 New York..........-American ....+++ees (m) 261,920 50 
ae Sunday edition..... (s) 1, 088, 803 1,50 
Bond. Buyer.......:. (CD) acres 25° 
ment. 1924 Bulletin: ae. «/.acenae (CF sen ct 27 
1795 Commercial ........ (m) 11,115 aT 
. - 3 * 1924 ; Graphid’ : cies sswerte (e) 95,697 22 
Sunday edition..... CS))) A ee eae 22 
This state—the richest area for its size i “Sunday, edition.....() a a 
. ] Sunday edition..... (s) 330,504 63) 
in natural resources—has scarcely a 1907 Home’: News: Sees (e) 160,000 40) 
a s = . ee Tournal “..ssicaa sees (e) bode hy 1,35! 
= Journal of Commerce (m) 6,972 28 
square mile ot surface that is not 1n com 1904 aie Mince: ee (ny gus'ast s 
mercial timber OT fertile farms, underlaid Morning newspapers—name in light-face; evening papers—name in bold-face; Government sti 
: i & Fs ment April 1 figures, light-face; A, B. C. Publisher’s statements, bold-face, followed by an | 
with one ot the greatest continuous bitu- mean average for 3 months; flat rate indicated by an asterisk. 


minous coal fields in the world, together 
with petroleum and natural gas. 


“6 O | dl 
West Virginia has over 30 per cent of ur Lu OW has proven — 


all natural gas land acreage, 21 per cent even more valuable to us than the 
of all productive gas wells and produces Ludlow representative predicted” 
40 per cent of all natural gas produced in 

he Unitedisiates: Wrote Mr. J. C. Brossier, General Manager of 


the Orlando(Florida) Reporter-Star to a nearby 


f ? Ges ; ; publisher. He further stated: 
Get in touch with this live-wire list of 


wide awake new spapers for further de- “ A LL display faces from 18 point up are now set on 
tails on individual markets and sales co- our Ludlow. There is no distibt a 
: , paper is out, nor is there a great pile of type, 
operation. spaces and leads full of ink to be distributed and to be 
eeol . é straightened out. The moment the forms have gone to 
By the very minimum investment 1n press you may begin the next day’s business. Because 
da ily newspaper a dvertisin @ you can of this we have eliminated all over-time on the floor. 
acer tet ee Our ads are ready for the edition from an hour to 
y- an hour and a half earlier than when we use linotype | 
and foundry type composition. Then, too, our Ludlow __ 
slug lines always have brand new faces, as thereisab- __ 
Bate bag solutely no wear to the matrix. Our paper carriesfrom  __ 
seal ao Ceca ten to sixteen pages each day. Ifitwasnotforthetime _ 
ogra 2 a se ag | Martinsburs saved with our Ludlow we would have to employ an _ | 
Sr tanscker AGt iea **Journal ..........- (E) 4,825 .03 extra compositor. I would not part with our Ludlow a 
Chesteston x teen a for three times what it cost us, were it impossible to | 
- CREO ccrrcie vise et ( 19,478 .07 OSE! wis oe 50. Wo vista , 4089 .025 ” | 
“"Gazettemcmtuseveeet (S) 23,643 .08 Parorbure Be Oe another, 
Clarksbur: ** 
ores A, | ais ean 4: Newaivncstnuncrees (M) 6,864 .03 


Telegram on (E) 9M Ot | News cca Sau Ludlow Typograph Company 


Huntington **Sentinel ciesweucees (E) 8,527 .03 
hee ay Fite was 2032 Clybourn Av enue, Chicago * 
*Herald-Dispatch..(M) 14,742 .05 **A. B. C. Statement, March 31, 1925. San Sane Era 5 Third S a 
> , treet Ro 
**Herald-Dispatch...(S) 15,000 .05 {ttGovernment Statement, March 31, 1925 ; gh New York: 63 Park Row 


Boston: 261 Franklin Street Atlanta: 41 Marietta a 


LUDLOW QUALITY COMPOSITION 


NEWS plus- 


The Herald Tribune gives its readers the complete NEWS. 
It gives them a large “plus” besides. For instance: 


Ist 


2nd 


3rd 


4th 
Sth 


6th 


7th 


Sth 


Che New Dork Herald Cribune 
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Editorial judgment that cuts out the uninteresting and irrelevant., This 
means fewer words, more facts, no long winded stories. You read less 
type. You read more news. 


By thus condensing, more space is left for the big news of the day. For 
example, The Herald Tribune printed more columns about President 
Harding the day he died than any other New York newspaper— and 
printed them first. It prints the full text of every important speech or 
document. 


Not all interesting ‘news is solemn. NEWS plus HUMOR has been a fea- 
ture of The Herald Tribune for years. 


It prints a daily page of news pictures—as well as society and other pictures. 
You get your news pictures when they are news. 


It prints the most famous cartoons in the country—a running comment 
upon the news—NEWS plus IDEAS plus HUMOR. 


It prints the most famous columns: in the country: Don Marquis, 
Grantland Rice and McGeehan. NEWS plus HUMOR plus PHILOSOPHY 
plus THE EXPERT’S JUDGMENT. ; 


Distinguished critics of art, music, books, the stage, the film. The Herald 
Tribune was the first newspaper to install a critic of the radio—Pioneer, 
whose “Last Night on the Radio” has been copied from coast to coast. 
When there is a newer subject for criticism you will find it reviewed in 
The Herald Tribune. 


Cross-word puzzles. The Herald Tribune was the first New York morn- 
ing newspaper to print them daily. It hopes to be the first to present 


every other new and interesting feature of contemporary life. That is 
part of its conception of NEWS plus. 


Why buy a newspaper that is 
Just news when you can buy the 
Herald Tribune that is news plus? 


America’s Most Complete Newspaper 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE DAILIES OF U. S.—CIRCULATIONS AND RATES 


1925 


NEW YORK—Continued 


e Population 5,000- 
Trade Date Net Paid Line - 
Another Big Newspaper City Areal Estab, City Paper Circulation Adv.Rate _ 
_ 
1886 New Yorkkwa-.s..<s Morning Telegraph. .(m) 40,790 -29 ’ 
a e Sunday edition..... (s) 40,790 33 
G 1919 Daily:  NG@wS'. a). sy (m) 795,160 115) 
Joins Gravure Service Group 9 fe rn 
1892 News-Record ....... (m) 14,021 .30 
1896 North Side News..... (2) WA ere 14 
Sunday edition..... (s) nage ee 
1801 Post wis wcveerints steiecents (e) ’ : 
Saturday edition... (e) 62,004 .30 
THI 18 io TTI 2 al: ES 1833 Sun jen. cee eee eee (e) 253,768 59 
S A IM eee Telegram-Mail ...... (2) pete? "50 
185 FTSOMLOSisctetetayValalefeteietscate (m 352,882 7425 
noes Sunday osiris Stree (s) 598,244 .891 
2, Wall St. nal... (me) 25,772 A0 
ne ne Wall St. News AN (m) pale .20 
Were Women’s Wear ..... (e) 6,412 29 
With the addition of the 1883 World eee (m) 348,148 “59 
i far = Sunday cha Boat ee eee = 
ate th vening (Gra Gl Anenigo e ' 5 
Seattle Times the Gravure 55 55S DT as NE IT Gases 100 ae 
° . 30,550 50,000 1880 ee Lares Skt pase See e 
Soy |) saa 1891 Fey allel aah afin onioo Tho SRC ; p ; 
Service Corporation Group S008 oo Re ee road soo 
: 1922 ews ; : 
16,500 85,000 1882 Ogdensburg ..-.---+-+- INGWB)” Gcc wicre oyese ofa veimyot 20) nnn teneiates - 03 
now comprises (20) twent : : acy ition. Grea 3. 
p My 1830 Republican-Journai oe 4,457 03 a 
20,506 50-000) | 18S ge Olam aceite sisrsialeietete eis erald “ie. Sees e) 4,214 025 
of the leading Gravure news- Be RUNG ae nae eae ieee 
6 ETS «a eS 1890) | Oneontal seececeeeans ae ag acece vee ees — e 
PUD AS aod 190199 Ossining ee rrcenietertets izen-Sentinel ..... e B25 025 
papers of the United States D3’ G20 es sexs 5,376 1863 aware <fate sacauatovate erin Palladium-Times (G)> eee .05* : 
: T5ESGS oer nen 1921 Peekskill ........-.. ae Sena abioohs (e) a Bee i 
1900 MULONS Ue verctcte eiavewwiarersiciets e : 
=a and one 1n Canad ra be HOMEY Sacre 1894 Plattsburg .........- Preis cae eee (m) 3,711 082 a 
1811 Republican ......-.- (m) 4,000 .04* | 
e 19,000 42,000 1899 Fort ere BiGnbo abe a rata sip o stadetatelen . ou pee 2 | 
12,000 20,000 1872 it) <DORVIS. seein nies nion-Gazette ....... e | | 
Th 1 S en able S the Gravure 35,000 120,000 1860 eoughiecnnie AGO ESD Ragle News ceeeeee fa we age pee | 
e . 1889 ar erprise....(e ; .05 
1872 Sunday Courier....... (s) 13,666 .05 z.| 
Service Cor oration to offer 325,000 600,000 1882 Rochester ........ Denioueat & Chronicie(m) 62,963 19 
: Sunday edition..... (s) 68,906 21 ; 
1879 Herald’ 2 cope 33,662 .09* ‘| 
national advertisers twenty Sunday edition...) 888890 
. e e.. ts 1922 Journal & Post- Ex- @ anne B 4 
PYOSS, Kiscicsebeaeie e 7 é J 
rincipal cities where the ae 
a 
° 1826 Times-Union ........ (e) ile! a j 
26,3 5 182 a (cteetenta mre eens Sentinel ...........- (e) 5 5 | 
leading gravure newspapers Sate ned ceate book Taeaasiancn e: eae ae Republican-Press ....(e) 2,300.02 
C n e ti ° ° r 14,000 45,000 pe Saratoga Sypris «7. earn elee Sere eisremegereTs ee ae cn 
a b Uu lized in any adve = : 4,490 =... ee 1877 Saugerties .......... OST oe ee eee eee eens e ( : 
100,000 110,000 1894 Schenectady .......-- Gazette iacemeemenins (m) 22,689 .O7* 
ohare ° e e 1865 Union-Star seis eioeeiee (e) 16,231 .05* | 
tisin Campaien to a distinct Lis O6ON en Meee ee 1918 > Graken) teleng ee oe Advan solsteleteoeeterte (e) 16,045 -06* | 
2 p pe 185,000 450,000 1877 Syracuse ...........- Herald 22.2.2... sa0s. (e) 43,474 .14* 
d Sunday edition..... (s) eee -20* | 
831 Journal | stoos sees (e) 175 .14* | 
advantage. zoe Post-Staadrd aceehe (m) 54.167 17 | 
1 
Sunday edition..... (s) 53,244 oi ) 
. 1922 Telegram) | 7 walter e) peat! .14* 
Sunday American.. (s) ,94'7 .20*" 
11,734 17,000 1897 ‘Tarrytown 2,2 .025* 
I 72,013) ©) 21805000 1896 © "Troy | gn. Sees eine 5,050 fs. 
1898 e) 17,603 Br: ! 
mportant Gravure epee 
1875 Ob POT: “nordtvepsvaeteeistete a) 2 Geet .035 | 
eee Sunday Budeet Srna aiaiake (8) aie phawetoe “O5* i 
1851 TEM OB,| <.s. cc welarsiete pecs efis (e) 18,021 .05* | 
ews a ers 114,000 300,000 1922 Utica ............0. Observer-Dispatch ...(e) 39,367 “09* 
Sunday edition..... (s) ras .055* | 
1882 PROSE We Kerasls <ieicinaterisiale (m) 8, 06 | 
3,396 100,000 1894 Watertown ......... Standard steel eee ( 18,120 055% 
NEARLY 3,000,000 CIRCULATION |] . I wane Rigi | 
Rod  — Hoddas 1880 Wellsville .......... OPOrters cicveiets ce misiciele ( 2,100 .018* 
9 9 0 28'000 eter 1889 White Plains a Peieievcne Se Reece eee te) 7,541 .04* 
100,226 119,497 1889 Yonkers .....-...+.. efald, sce kone (e) 12,668 .06* 
' 1907 ati Statesman-News .... (e) 4,814 -035* 

The following newspapers now com- NORTH CAROLINA 

; = 28,5 148,579 1896 Asheville ........... Citizen also ene i .055* 
prise the Gravure Service Group: gy reese ae Loa 

1896 Times 5 dcsd sehen (e) 9,178 .04* 
Sunday edition..... § 7,583 .04* 

N York H ld Hartf 5,952 fone Burlington 2---..---e Times) cee ae ie) 2,600 .021* 
ew Yor era artford Courant 46,318 450,000 1888 Charlotte ........... Newal' dheh;. cmeemee (e) 15,898 04 ; 
Tribune Birmingham News isco overran Suton. aloe 

A i - bserver oieiy, sini~ intent m , . 
Chicago Daily News Atlanta Constitution Rn € coe Meeea Tribone, caten.-+  EY eo 
Cleveland Plain Dealer Seattle Times 81,319 1041547971894 “Durham, ..:.c..c0s.c- pierre eee. ie a 10,659 05" 

: ° . 4 S y ition. <1. A } 
Minneapolis Tribune Houston Chronicle $1,819 104,154 1886 Durham ..........- sun Scaval -03* 
St. Louis Globe- Syracuse Post Standard 2,777 eves 1922 Edenton ........ ..News ., “19co COS 

i 8.9255 Pasa 1911 Blizabeth City.......Advance 2,443 021 

Democrat Albany Knickerbocker 8.877 60,000 1817 Fayetteville .......- Disetver 4.033 «40, 
Des Moines Re inten Pre . see 21,000 need Lata PRA rr Ace pees 4,741 yt a 

2OGL Fi wataa texe 8) Goldsbord s..cee...ss TS. essere d.sid ose pens (OD) eee OL: 

Tea : § = Bb). anaiass saa News fo. eee 025° 

ndianapolis Star Nashville Banner Bi pn os Meee x Sunday 55 ars 0257 
° : : 5 4 R 275, Bi) SDOrG! seca oe ews 25,67 .06 
Louisville Courier- Springfield Republican : oe Poe poumday edition... 32,557 ‘OT 
. ices tak wee 7,228 .04* i 
Journal South Bend News Times i oe ene Sih ama edition. .... T2203 
. Duta a eteleerene MIVILIE eisialele's « wie) LROMOCEOR  Wrinvinicices 025 
Buffalo Courier Palm Beach Post Tieotd MMA OGOL 1914 Ultiondamsol Mee. Hienska LE ci | 
aM) | agoone: LOLS Ry eeLiGk Oya epaerecaieeyere eel Record Wh.aoaeeeee 1,839 .025* i 
Montreal La Presse 23'979 50,000 1914 High Poliatentiawoees Enterprise ee 4,642 .03' a 
Sane Aeneas: i kineten iste a edition..... eeed — * 
ei i 898 Kinston ............ OO) CRS cyantr errata , ‘ 
1914 News. .2 Shane Tee: 2/538 025% 
GRA V { IRE SER V I E ( ORP Sunday edition.... 2,538 .025* RB 
e 12-1989" Te ae 1916; New Bern .jccc.ee cee New Bernian........ 8,247 oo 6|0OCtCS 
1876 Sun’ Journal... se. 3,189 Bsc. | 
D Combined daily... ) 6,436 04 a 
25 West 43rd Street, New York City We ce ee ne New Bernian.. Lc S| 
o . 3) QLCISD wevccewnsaen ews & SCLV CP sicie e kre , . a 
Telephone: 2393 Vanderbilt Sunday edition..... (s) 34,609 07 aan 
1875 Times’. 3c, eee (e) 10,189 .07* 
Gravure Service Corporation Arthur G. Neitz Fred’ L. Hall Company 12 42 ee ieotaner 1908 Rocky Mount........ Telewram: \ien-eensehe (e) 3,578 025 j 
Wrigley Building Leary Bldg. 507 Montgomery St. 2,0005 | enna 1882 Scotland Neck....... Commonwealth ..... (@)\"  awiccares 013% 8 
Chicago, Il. Seattle, Wash. San Francisca, C. LS; G125 Meriter 1O0S PSalishury, oe. cm csiiiea POSE ors alelepejetote cleteseroesote (e 7,212 -035* 
y Cal: 
George D. Close 4 : Sunday edition..... (s) 7,212 .035* 
Chainber Vol. Commerce ide: $350)  eaeens 1922 Statesville ......... Daily <a (e) 1,800 .018* 
_. ee 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Morning newspapers—name in light-face; evening papers—name in bold-face; Government state- 
ment April 1 figures, light-face; A, B, ©. Publisher’s statements, bold-face, followed by an “‘x” 
mean average for 3 months; flat rate indicated by an asterisk, 
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May Circulations 
Averages for the month 


Daily - 902,903 
Sunday - 1,111,847 


N OT counting the second-hand circu- THE & NEWS 
latton—the long range readers who ees ase cree etospaper 
25 Park Place, New York 


Periscope over othet peoples’ shoulders # Gn bunet ow cL c bicseg 
the offices where everybody reads the saine 
copy ® the subway scouts who pick off 
the papers left on seats * the families content to wait for the carried home 
copies—I"WO of every five people who read English language newspapers 
in New York City and suburbs this morning were News readers! 


So, you see, the Largest Daily Circulation zn America is not just a pub- 
lisher’s slogan, but a basic fact of considerable economic significance. ® It 
means TWO out of five among morning newspaper readers in New York! 
You may forget the figures, but you can remember the fact! 


Here are the figures that make the fact: The city and suburban circulation 
of the six New York morning newspapers now amounts to about 2,130,000 
copies. Of this total, five papets have about 1,257,000 copies ® and the 
Daily News has 873,653 copies. ® * Five papers have less than 60” of the 
Morning newspaper readers in the city and suburbs—and the News has 
more than 40%. * * Buy the second, third and fourth papers ® and these 
combined lack about 43,000 copies of thé Daily News circulation, in city 
and suburbs * and cost more than half as much acaitime "slo lSdse inh. 
is also the largest morning citculation in New York by about 525,000 copies 
® and the largest daély circulation in New York by about 300,000 copies. 

None of us likes figures very much. Just remember the facts: News, two 
out of five, forty percent in one paper! Forty per cent 1s a powerful factor in 
politics, in opinion, in friends, in prospects, in sales and in distribution. Forty 
petcent is too much of a factor for any New York advettiser to ignore. * # 
You might also remember that you can shout in the tabloid News with 
copy that whispers in other papers. * * Get the facts! 


(a) City and suburban circulations for six months ending March 31, 1925 for five papers, combined with May 1925 average, city and suburban of the Daily News. 
(b) City and suburban circulation average of the Daily News for May, 1925 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE DAILY NEWSPAPERS OF UNITED STATES WITH CIRCULATIONS AND RATES 


NORTH CAROLINA—Continued OHIO—Continued 
Ponilation 5,000- Population 
soy aarunde Me Date Net Paid Line Trade Date 
City Asen Estab, City Paper Circulation Adv. Rate City Area Estab. City Paper 
5,500 woes, 1880) Tarboro -sccce esses Southerners pra eenet (e) 1,875 die 15,140 25,000 1894 Marietta ........... Register 
61166 125,000 1909 Washington ........ Nowa Jig dias costes (e) 2,125 085 1898 Times oss 
33372 155,000 1895 Wilmington .....-.- News-Dispatch ...... (e) 4,892 085 y 
ee 1867 Star ..sseseeserees yet wits Ae 27,801 150,000 1884 Marion .......-...- tar We dae as 
Sunday edition..... (s) 7,855 .05* 11/634 100.000 1891 Martins Ferry Times sehyra cent eee, ae 
10,633 150,000 1902 Wilson .....-...-+-+ EBNTS) Sonic dosmnaded ao (e) 4,250 -036* 4/000 20.000 1898 Marysville ' Tribune 
48°395 200,000 1882 Winston Salem...... Twin City Sentinel...(e) 16,051 ue: 17.428 27,000 1863 Massillon ....... Independent 
i , 1892 Journal ............. joy Te PAS srs O58 S270 Lee. 1903 Mechanicsburg Telegram 
Sunday edition..... (s) ne Bic .05 23 594 40,000 1890 Middletown ........ Journal 
1921 eee See Scricns ak 
1874 ews-Signal ....... e 
NORTH DAKOTA 9,357 34,000 1898 Mt Vernon......... Banner! vee s semcens (e) 
: ‘ 1893 Republican-News ... (e) 
7,122 100,000 1881 Bismarck ...:.....+ Tribune .......-..... (e) pee a 26,718 60,000 1882 Newark .......... Advocate .......... (e) 
5 140 _..... 1904 Devils Lake - Journal ............. (e) 2,463 025 1827 American Tribune....(e) 
27,681 « W182, 0Q06 18 7o eee Mae en as Tae Res, Ca as Gly he TS. me Re. 1903 New Philadelphia...Times .............. (e) 
187 RN Yea GCIs 5 (Ga) 21,540 08* 13/080: Aaa Raes 10245) NIG Mere cette aint eye Times ols acpiae swe (e) 
Sanday edition (s) 9'319 ‘0s* 103000 as Me cet 1830'~ \Norwalks- 2. roy oars es Refiector-Herald {e) 
: es Se Eee Teenie: PGA) 11.136 11,483 80,000 | 1822. Painesville ........ Telegraph ........%. e) 
16,500 159,000 1879 Grand Forks......... erald ...... cree ; Hi i0 iB OLA ee 1889 SAPiguase. sheet Call & Press Dispatch (e) 
1906 Evening edition....(e) 5,331 see Me 1902 P News (e) 
P Combined daily... (me) 16,467 OT* BOE = paca te 2 OMMCTOY 0-1: er cittare erste o NOW'S. Meiherela ly olka etae 
rac 7 33,011 80,000 1921 Portsmouth ........ SOW cise ds: aes woe (m) 
Sunday edition..... (s) 12,538 07 1894 Times (e) 
6.627 | Maa tse W878 Damestown, saeisen s. pW Da M aD, Same ry i (e) 1,400 -02* @ombinen™ “dally <: (me) 
4336 75.000 1614° \Mandan! seen de ce oe poaee o (e) 2,415 025%* e Stin-Tisiesie eee (s) 
nae 95 88 note Meese eee ws ic- . 
se $26 000s Seog Caan F Reportar POE oi (e) 4,788 -03* UPB SB cttxtee 1925: dRavennay oo. sic Remap ieee ote ysiwavvosa ae (e) 
=e9 3 Je sity Ppl ts) ERECOrd s).6 ices ae (e 2,100 .02* BEGG weit cctciee 1902) St. Marya). sce sac eader 
ABS voices Fe aa ae ae Pes heey , 10.305  °30.000 1889 Salem ............. Newacctucee 
22,897 50,000 1866 Sandusky .......... Star-Journal 
OHIO 1822 Register (m 
epndey edition....(s) 
908 435 28 Ob GAKROn PS yess cesta oan Beacon Journal..... (e) 45,762 10% Gye 1 aerate 1900. | Shelby: frre Gisictavetels elt ODO eqs ris tare Bape, (e) 
ROS ESD 1250: 000 aera ne Times-Press ........ (e) 35,123 -08* S590 ee [QOS Sidney ee een sTOUR AT, Ov) cae eae (e) 
Sunday edition....(s) 25,467 a oat st PRaMae +9 pews aie + slaknathehese eee Aes 
216 g0,000 1888 Alliance ............ TVONIOM yiie tae eestor (e) 10,545 .04 60,840 110, Springfield ......... a e 
71249 34627 1850) GAshlandly ae welertoctis Times-Gazette ...... (e) 4,960 -0225* Sunday edition... (s) 
29/082 70,000 1888 Ashtabula .......... Star-Beacon ........ (e) 9,012 .035* 1894 Suny sega ac anes (m) 
“6.418 60.000 1905 Athens ............ Messenger ....-....; (e) 10,244 .04* Z Sunday edition....(s) 
i aad Sunday edition....(s) 10,505 .04* 28.508" Bl gekerere ee Steubenville ........ eatin, oye oops 5) horaione Le 
5,000 O13) SBellaine Wo. ce ce sti TOR CORe vijacieterstccsismiciete (e) 6,389 03 184 ; erald-Star ......... e 
Se aren ioe Bellefontaine ....... Wxanimer sede. ((e) 4,956 0257 14,375 AS' 176) 1886y VL fin) wat oe aera . Advertiser 
ee : 1809 eRellevuel eeciee ase. Gazette LOA... uio mes (e) 2,123 -018* 1876 ExIPUNG!® Wig etter 
35,000 1865 Bowling Green...... Sentinel-Tribune .... (e) 3,865 02% 243,289 600,000 1848 Toledo .......+.+545 Blade: cath wig eee 
DF 50,000 188%) “Bucyrus soccer or Telegraph-Forum ....(e) 6,210 -03* 1876 News-Bee 
14.104 50,000 1892 Oambridge ......... Jeffersonian ........ (e) 11,1438 -04* 1908 Times HOSES Oe os 
87.091 250.000) 619100 s-Gamton Sn. epeiers aoe News) @e cs. bseascaeee (e) 24,381 On5* Sunday edition 
: 1910 Sunday edition.... (s) 19,892 “055% 4.971 8/000 )c1878\ieMorontos a nonce ee invibunes ese ohee 
1878 Repository ......-.. (e) 35,129 0T5* T2608) meee 1909 # roys atone New Siac ete are ee 
1892 Sunday edition... .. (s) 30,407 075% 6.428 sere 1895 Uhrichsville ........ Chronicle 
4,226 TO(000') 1907 ae Golina mee sett: Standard) (5. eees.- (e) 2,200 Ci4* 3/79) Maa ce 1879 Upper Sandusky..... Chieti 
15,831 te). 82880" a@ehillicothes iseeeters News-Advertiser ....(e) 4,577 Ol Union: gancae choose 
ane ¢ 1800 Scioto Gazette...... (e) 4,927 -02* 7,621 30,0001 1854) Urbane | ene ee Democrat 
401,247 600,000 1842 Cincinnati .......... Enquirer .....-.... (m) 65,011 Ww 1883 Citizen Te haece vee 
Sunday edition....(s) 175,502 <ooi8 Combined daily. . (me) 
1793 Commercial-Tribune (m) 53,925 14 8) 100 Bil dastarer sated) 2 WED: DWIGDG; heaters rcteteravcte Rullotin, «Adee use ce (e) 
Sunday edition....(s) 58,925 Bit 1863 TIMES: «yates. Gath ee we (e) 
1880 Post:# Winairon mean: (e) 166,615 .28* HiDOb) » Sastre 1905 Wapakoneta ..... “Newey op iccig cece (e) 
1837 Times-Btar) o/c... (e) 152,700 .26 1920 Republican ......... (e) 
R040" ~  awenee 1888  Cireleville ......-..+ STNG! Gb ponces ne) ee. -016 27.050 85,0005 1812) EWanren) syeceitasttets hronicle-Tribune ...(e) 
: Union-Herald ...... Ge) ere ee -016 T062t AR aes 188% Washington. C. H...Herald .......,... (me) 
906,750 1,525,000 1879 Cleveland .......... I Ghieerd Porte ye oeues (e) 163,842 .32* G@.68Ti 5 sapere 1898) uWellstony) .asemeaee Sontinels .cvsemceei oe (e) 
Y 1849 Sunday edition.... (s) 191,081 85% 5,037 40.000 1837 Wilmington ........ News-Journal ....... (e) 
1841 Plain Dealer........ (m) 190,325 36 8.204 40,000 1887 ‘Wooster ..5.50ci.0... Record) safe waeeieca (e) 
Sunday edition....(s) 242,987 45 9110s 18804, Kenia <s,5 on eee Gazette i): eee ae (e) 
1878 PYGES beck oes lsat ereahiaas (e) 201,364 35* 1912 Renublican ......... (m) 
1922 UMS, Ua, steve apc: se<tex evel (m) 30,253 pil Combined daily.. (me) 
Sunday edition....(s) 30,253 17 132,358 300.000 1851 Youngstown ........ Teleeram @.\.cem <n oe (e) 
237,031 574,725 1899 Columbus .......... Citizen,’ ov aceite (e) 77,270 Le 1869 Vindientor sence (e) 
1364 Dispatehvar..umesness (e) 105,819 18 a Suiday edition. .... (s) 
Sunday edition....(s) 105,819 18 29,569 130,000 1885 Zanesville ..... 58 ses Recorder ..... (m) 
1811 Ohio State Journal..(m) 46,347 ABBE “1878 ne ae AEE ets, (e) 
Sunday edition....(s) 46,347 aulal Combined daily. (me) 
aS a Bers arc 1891 GOnMeCA Utes tes siercate News-Herald ....... (e) 3,126 .0225* Sunday edition..... (s) 
11,447 30/000) 1917 \Ooshocton: tease pee & Times- re Bd Re: 
GOs ve stemreseaes vae e , 025 f 
Sunday edition....(s) 6,436 .025* OKLAHOMA 
53, 8: 500, 1876 “Dayton -. oa.b aes Horald.. okie leans (e) 40,020 .08* 
153,830 500,000 ice 3 Te eee ae (a) 26,762 07 8; O12 Sean es LOOT" AAG a Pr noseeeie sean See Ac Jeeen ore fet 
ee Bi Saas edition..... (s) 47,365 -08* 3,913 70006 1889) MrAlvan Seweetensr aoe Review-Courier ...... (e) 
rr ombined daily.. (me) 66,782 12 8 189 1 Pent it ) 
scenes “A Twe. & Sunday..(es) 4. “yO* 14, US ores stcne 3) S ATdMmOr ewe meaine Tani pee © reese ees (e 
1808 bs Hews 42h) bate. (e) 50,391 10% He Reece ahh SOMOn eee 
1913 {Peay aoe. ea. 0 Sunday edition....(s) 47,343 .085* ee pane ae : Rite been a is) 
rae ° 9 Sundav edition..... ‘ 
CEOS AU UAE ADS EGS Guotosoeu os Crescent Tews > Peed (e) geen oe 14,417 50,000 1904 Bartlesville ...:..... Enterprise .......... (e) 
8,756 90'000. L884, = Delaware 1: 1... Gazette: “cha asec eerie (e) 2,272 .014 1908 = r ; 
1841 Journal-Herald ..... (e) 1,379 Pe df + % ee, eae hes ia 
Taye see wey See TS 7 Delphosmenatdorearesa Heraldic ee pivsvetustsaw s (e) 1,390 .014 oo ares ; emp Me areli nt Fe Cc : 
es Sannes 4899 . Dennison’ Se ccesncs Paragraph scan ides (Q)O I asiteé .O14* {fei le: S  NS Ars ets 1899 Blackwell .......... Tribune ... wet eeaes (me) 
11.103 20,000 1848 Doyer .......--+-+-> Reporter sucansaswes (e) 6,411 .03* : Sunday edition..... (s) 
21,411 55,000 1876 East Liverpool......Review-Tribune ....(e) 11,979 .04* ed 0 a ert ce 1922. CBristOW <ccisjs/as. sem ormiels Record an Sree aes 
BTU cet ubars: ah 1915 Hast Palestine Leader f3cista oaene (e) 1,680 .014* LOATO RY EenAne 1899 Chickasha . oc..vedi. RDPOSS ss eic.stentieetee ere 
20.474 100;000." (1898. Hibyrit) fees. estat Chronicle-Telegram_ . (e) 8,489 .035 ERED Gabon 1910 Claremore sas .a es Brecseds| 1 We laate ears 
17,021 39:804 1886) (Mindlaywls.-casesr ce. Republican ....... (m) 8,042 -03* BAGO ees aiai ey 1Oj4) Srumrichiéy Meets Derrick’ ).is.5 eh se aes 
1887 Courier 3,050 .018 S000! Meter es. 1921 uae Mie ets Geto ci Banner yoNotAdh. ete: 
: oe a torts . 286 5 T-B20) 6) ate eee 1900 REM AIT © (iroin]. ctaneloatetence Demorrat 
9,987 35 000 1860 Bostoria "S.0 tc. s0. sala nee pees 7 Gar mined fa 4900 8 Wal Ronco be eanevanennt 
12,468 40'000' 1887 Fremont, (2. 00.).% 2. News 4,007 .018* 16,576 65,000 1s98 Bah eS eh ae eines Wek aslo ete tes ton eee 
1840 Messenger oc), <1 srtelets.« (e) 2,662 -018 1893 News Fates ee Baba: 
O\000 aaa ae ae 1895 “Galion. uso. cen wesc Ingtiirer: Die. sever ea (e) 2,650 .015 ‘Combined daily... (me) 
6 010.a one 1895 Gallipolis) 2.2..0.5:. aTripunes Seen (e) 823 .008* Sunday edition..... (s) 
3.100 1900)_  Geneval foo eek Free. | Pressiias eke (e) 1,750 02* 3,822 101% Siyedericl, inthe est Leader” 52.2.0 th ae (e) 
7.104 1892 Greenville .......... Advocate) \c'tstere sctsters (e) 4,335 018* 11,757 1892" “Guthrie 4s. Leader “2.2 ough nae (e) 
1921 News-Tribune -(e) 3,100 -021* 5,889 1916» Henryetta, -...ealhdhs Bree, Lance! =4.chraa (e) 
29.675 87025 1856 — Mamilten 7.e-a84oe. WOUTHAL Oc. ene . (e) 10,515 .0475 Sunday edition..... (s) 
1879 NOW, Ms iheiuicgsterste ope aters, (e) 10,121 045 6,808: 0 yrs. ast! 1913) Hugol eer k eee a. Mows \..\.2.0.. see sae (e) 
TROON:  Reteswis TSB8ireTrontowey ce cetaocsee Irontonian ........ (m) 4,540 02* _uaee Sunday edition..... (s) 
Sunday edition....(s) 4.540 -02* S;050" wera sc TOOLS Lawton fastens ase Constitution” -veneeee (e) 
1850 Register. ajc -5.vs ate (e) 4,163 .02 Sunday edition..... (s) 
Sunday edition....(s) 4,163 .02 12,095 40,000 1896 McAlester .......... News-Capital ........ (e) 
690: | Gigs. 1803. “Kenton) (acne enceeee Democrat, «vii vada (e) 2,550 .014* 6,802 25,0007 1917. Migmy:| oc Soe. com, News-Record ........ (e) 
1843 News-Republican 2,982 -015* Sunday edition..... (s) 
14,706 445000. 91890’ \Miancaster eae. ae Bagle (he.. saiacaete 4,157 02 81,630 130,000 1901 Muskogee. . 08... 5°. Phoenix Svan caer (m) 
1826 Gazette 5,236 .024* Laer MMateAE: iW. Times-Democrat ..... (e) 
41,306 150,000 188427 Eiima. wifes News pecuwess ete webee 16,584 -06 i ye Combined daily... (me) 
Sunday  edition....(s) 16,952 -06 Sunday edition..... (s) 
1891 Republican-Gazette .(e) 9,514 05* 1926 Seer Tt re Te NGS’ ost eee ee (e) 
Sunday  edition....(s) 9,242 05* Sunday edition.....{s) 
Combined daily... (e) 26,098 10 PAGE! A aa Otb 1916) Newkirk jo.j0...2686 Reporter" ....... 560.4 (e) 
1824 Soa | ocean pee aie, -lele (i) oe ora 05* DOOD ae cs heey 1015 Se NOnmen 4hez,ostenr cicer Transcript 2... is -.+4 (e) 
S000 Nisten a LVOBSw Lisbon ae dane: Journal .....-.000-- (EO) airoere O14 Sunday edition..... (s) 
37,295 50,000) R:4927. “Moralnaces dense eeee MOULD) eons aise te taysraenes (e) 6,803 025 Gi500! a etc L910! eNowatal tet hace oelen Star: 2.05.09... 45h 
1879 Times-Herald ....... (e) 6,907 -03* 97,709 400,000 1906 Oklahoma City...... ING WS res avefeveltvere 
27,824 100,000 1924 Mansfield ....... Pivournalames aReeneeeir (e) 8,212 .03* 1889 Oklahoman 
Sunday  edition....(s) 8.212 -03* 1889 Timos Vere ae eee 
1885 News sraaiets = fete eeee (e) 11.144 “08% Combined daily. . . (me) 
Sunday edition....(s) 11,141 -04 Sunday edition..... (s) 


Morning newspapers—name in light-face: 


mean average for 3 months; flat rate indicated by an asterisk. 


é 


evening papers—name in bold-face; Government statement April 1 figures, light-face; 


5,000- 
Net Paid Line 
Circulation Adv. Rate 
6: 
4,220 025% 
6,055 .025* 
6,203 .025* 
12,857 .045* 
8,794 .035* 
1,780 .015* © 
8,068 048 
695 .014* 
4,550 025* 
5,030 .025* 
4,480 .025* 
3,238 .015* 
4,117 018* 
9.602 .035* 
8,813 .025 7 
8,149 03% 
Ars 4 .02* = 
3.687 .018* 
3.772 .02% am 
6,136 025% 7 
ae 018* 
4,465 ee 
15.096 — 
19.561 .06* >) 
18,741 010 
3.696 025% 
2.590 025% 
3.421 .018* 
8,948 .03* ; 
10.327 .035* 
10.745 .085* 
2,200 .014* 
ee .014* 
3.675 .02* 
19 316 .OF* 
17858 .05* 
13.414 035% 
11.221 .085* 
10,132 035 
14.372 045% 
8.555 .021* 
2,740 021% 
114.676 26) am 
718.052 20" 
24.947 06° a 
47,793 127 
1.671 0182 
2.579 .014* 
2.821 .015* 
2,860 015 
se O11 
985 ae 
695 2S 
1.680 .02* ; 
2.260 .O15* 
2.093 .0125* 
3.182 01S ae 
1.970 a 
11.044 .045* 
8,263 .018* — 
ate 009 
2.419 025 
6.837 .025* 
3.747 FF 3 
1.559 BES, 
5.206 025* 
31.960 .08* 
20 776 .08* 
29,760 .08* 
19.876 we 
10.365 a 
29,941 07% ae 
ied 035" — 
he 
= 
? 297 025* 
2.397 .025* f 
2,250 .021* 
5,898 .03* 
5,898 08% 
4,520 025%) 
4.520 "025" 
4.150 03* 
8,841 03% 
3.803 03" 
6.266 .OR* 
6,266 05* 
2.124 .082*) 
2.226 071 
1,223 .02 
3.166 .036* 
2.182 025 
2500 3 
5,611 ae 
6,241 ee 
11.852 OOF 
6,241 i 
2,200 021% 
PRO 29 
B,4R8 O25 
2.4388 OPS 
3.293 025". 
8,134 045 
8.194 { 
13,161 Bie. 
11,594 ont 
24.755 4 
14,558 .10* 
9,928 0: 
9,928 045" 
596 ; 
2.442 02TH 
2.442 0275) 
2.025 
34.948 
65,608 
52.407 
118,015 
84,359 


A. B. C. Publisher's statements, bold-face, followed by an ‘ 


Editor & Publisher for June 20, 1925 


Ihe Most Fertile 
Spot in the Great 
Middle West ~ 


Covered By ONC J 


Newspaper / ST 


A 95% 
AMERICAN 
COMMUNITY 


-Tasemow 
¢ MARION eee 


NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 
through this one big medium, can 
cover a resourceful field embracing 
the city of Columbus with a popu- 
lation of 300,000, surrounded by 47 
NEWARK smaller cities, ranging from 1,000 
31/76 ZANESVILLE to 32,000 population. The per capita 
PS n wealth for this community is 

COUNT y ; i $3,045.00, and the annual purchas- 
° ; 5 ing power is estimated to exceed 
$350,000,000.00. 


The Dispatch 
Circulation 


The Columbus Dispatch is the favorite 
newspaper in 19 counties in central Ohio as 
shown on the map. 


City (Columbus) 
sae ff Suburban 
“= ir Country 


“TOSATNGL/T 
cCoonry 


CHILLICOTHE 


2583 ° 


Glasto! Terese Laie a erie! e 
Sai Srey oh olte) eee ls) whe ae x0) wile (ss 


O16) 10 SMS sa) he, eubePtelwetlet~0), @ save: a! :e:) 3) © 


eotaleCirculationsseee 


The Dispatch Advertising — Always First In Ohio 


Total paid lineage for 1924 was 20,827,721 or 2,509,909 lines in 
excess of any other Ohio newspaper. 938 National and Local 
advertisers used only this one Columbus newspaper during 1924. 


56 Editor (& Publisher. for: June 20,3925 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE DAILY NEWSPAPERS OF UNITED STATES WITH CIRCULATIONS AND RATES 


OKLAHOMA—Continued PENNSYLVANIA—Continued 
Population 5,000- Population 5,000- 
Trade Date Net Paid Line Trade Date Net Paid Line 
City Area Estab. City Paper Circulation Adv. Rate City Area Estab, City Paper Circulation Adv. Rate 
17,430 65,000 1919 Okmulgee. .......... MINES Pints deer lok eieterals (m) 6,501 Hose 75,917 200/000) “US853 5 SHArrisbureas ccmnticies ISchne Me Sooobosnoces (m) 20,584 eleie 
1910 Democrat) ‘cj elects (e) ee TOUT? sip Gae ceecmiaancs eee ING WISE sheteverersterelsiole ie opr (e) 46,451 S635 
Combined daily... (me) .065* Combined daily. . (me) 67,035 .14* 
Timesse heat) eae es (s) ot 1831 YROr@e ene Telegraph .......... (e) 39,275 .095* 
DOMOCrAt Tisnciaeisierstote (s) Hee 33,365 90,000 1882. Hazleton... Scie. 3% Plain Speaker....... (e) 9,850 ee 
Combined Sunday...... 065 1866 Standard-Sentinel ..(m) 9,830 Pees 
6,414) Gaon c. 1904 (Pawhuska’ j.....5.. Journal-Capital .,....(e) 025 Combined daily... (me) 19,680 06 
Sunday edition..... (s) .025 20,452 40,000 1880 Homestead ......... Messenger .......... (e) 4,720 -025 
Reel  Goséod LOT Se OTYY, Suietepacets, As! sievaisicie DOULMAL Merve iets (e) .018* S530: meme sree 1922 Huntingdon ........ ING WISE iin tas ore Nettie 3,309 -035* 
14, SOON macuirae 1919). Ponca (Citys, .j-1 ise. « NGWSib cok eicieote elena (me) .0825* FT OAB | Pech. scat 1904 «Indiana <. ..+. vcs Gazette, sii.s0sc eee) Maer .034* 
Sunday edition..... (s) .0325* 10,627 17,000 1922 Jeannette . News-Dispatch i 3,875 021 
115 GGLem sls eels 1914 "Sapulpa wv tipctete« «a nists Herald’. (7)... cccmettet (e) -025* 6:08 — inerenten: 1902 Jersey Shore. pe ELOTALA) | scccye esis aye 1,440 021 
"PUDVES! 5 Sha, wa pheoen ete (m) -0385* 67,327 200,000 1888 Johnstown .......... DEMOCTAL FT yar xerests ote 18,043 06%: 
Sunday edition..... (s) .035* 1853 - Presta. LripUne qe ook ce eet aalee 30,728 0% 
LO OLOme Uislete slate 1895 Shawnee ...........- INGWA!o ccoysbeoran tapvsierete (m) 035* fee ie” Meera 1894s" Wane sas aniteeepoce's Republican): s)..n sts ste 2,967 .021* 
Sunday edition..... (s) 085* 7,153 75,568 1909 Kittanning ......... Simpson’s Leader- 
Bi O00 e wesiee es 19086) (Stillwater - cepa... Pross’ hota eee (e) .021* PbeEE oboe toon yaa (e) 5,562 -025* 
76,995 270,000 19065 “Culsal eee seo W.OUNG: soreness eee (mm) ite 53,150 225-000) 1877 - Wancasters toon. << a New, (Brance tas cceniet (e) 20,619x -08 
Sunday edition..... (s) 11% 1794 jaye Intelligencer ........ (e) 14,118x wistaae 
1904 irihune, Pannen (e) 08* 1909 Knap , News-Journal ...... (m) 13,780x erates 
Sunday edition..... (s) 08* Combined daily... (me) 27,898x -08* 
DROID Wath 190.3% GVdnita co Aomeenveete tect MOMMA Nessa teres ere CA” WSs kath .O18* Sunday edition..... (s) 19,095 -08* 
Beas Rak 1923). VWildon, Viste wecaiecce Democrat 9.0. ...ssse. (Coe Sm coon .018* 9,625 27,000 4920" Gansford wo... Record ........++005 (e) 2,948 021 
Sunday edition..... (ay 2 ae .018* 9,484 25,000 7 4902 Latrobe icons s,ace anne Bulletin, 35)... .cnuneeeoe (e) 5,065 :03* 
BES4O) | teelerere 1928 Woodward ......... MAIER. opicadbeannadac (e) 863 .025* 24,648 40,000 1872 Lebanon .......2.... Ne WS oe. ter- see sees (e) 10,116 -045* 
; 1891 Report 2 ..,aeseetcien (e) 4,487 02* 
1876 ees ain aie) tote aneene (ma). eee 011* 
G102! 9 20. whan 1903: Tehiehtone cae: scent. eader «.) i. deeeeaen (e) 1,895 .015* 
OREGON 9,849 25,000 1903 Lewistown .......... Sentinel’ ..1).0 shee (e) 5,901 .025 
S500 iene 1882; Lock Hlaven -.....;. EXpress! .3.. depiss saa (e) 3,215 .007 
7,000 35,000 1865 Albany .....-..:++.- Democrat-Herald ....(e) 4,652 .035* AAOTS meee tes 1884 McKeesport ......... News igo. eae (e) 12,637 036 
AIOE: nlsintte DST! Alshiand a. eager ier Tidings ....%....... (e) 1,745 -021* 15,599 40,000 1922 Mahanoy City....... Press Shs peo ee (e) 4,551 -025* 
13,000 40,000 1892) “Astonia: 25. dee ee stsiere Budget: .. .Guhwieee anes (e) 2,574 .029* Record-American ....(e) 5,063 -029* 
1973) Siig Gl SUAStorian’ g.keis. << eee (m) 2,406 .03* 3, 666)am, Senter 1893 Mauch Chunk ....... Newsltecct Was. ae (e) 2,350 .018 
Sunday edition..... (s) 2,464 .03* 1883 Times, ~ Gat silage Aah (e) 2,340 .018* 
Wan) a estste ser PETOW Baker Wis tatiecsisiee sce Democrat >... eeaaws (m) 1,746 .025* 14,568 40,000 1884 Meadville ........... Tribune-Republican .(m) 5,494 «oa 
Sunday edition..... (s) 1,746 .025* 1865 Republican ........0.8 (e) 2,086 oe 
1902 Herald .............. (e) we ee -025* Combined daily. . (me) 7,574 .082 
5,415 10/000) -A9TO = Bendianeeenas emer Bulletin’) -G2eee. econ (e) 1,658 -025* 4,688 ~ +ee. 1928 Mechanicsbure <..... Local’ News.ac .sneeee (e) 815 -029* . 
1924 Central Ore, Press...(e€)  ...... .021* 5,920 20,000 1890 Middletown ........ Journal "45%... lee eae (e) 1,483 .O1* 
Sito asad: 1862) Corvallis) sseceeeetes Gazette-Times ...... (e) 2,208 .03* 8.638 38,500 1890 Milton ......... 2 Standard seen eee (e) 3,661 021 
10,593 42,000 1891 Wugene i... 00.2500 Guard nee acer rer (e) 6,069x -035* LS; 179 eee ae 1902 Monessen ........... Independent ........ (e) 2,755 -016* 
1894 IROSISECT Res cts, tego. heer (m) 5,523x .035* 8.668 Bee 1846 Monongahela ........ Republican i\ncnen. (@) eee oe -025* 
Sunday edition..... (s) 5,629x .035* 17,469 37,000 1888 Mount Carmel ...... Stem: 2/5 3 nds (e) 4,581 .029* 
AsO Ts ie crete 1910 Grants Pass......... Courier 3. asecnt cet. (e) 1,342 .018* 1887 INGWS” 3.00 0,ceeeee (@) ow cetetner .021* 
VEO ue tssinciers 1896 Klamath Falls....... Horald  Qicisissesctects (e) 3,027 .085* 9.361" Biiee. ssc 1874 New Brighton ...... NOWS.«. cncloceeee nici (e) 1,250 -014* 
1924 Klamath News...... (nnn), Veen ee -025* 44,938 78,920 1880. .New Castle %........ NGWS. So aeiero nso oie (e) 16,304 -05* 
Sunday edition..... SD Py on-cayee .025* 11,987 85,000 1891 New Kensington ....Dispatch ........... (e) 4,596 -02 
CeOIEE = rindi 1898 La Grande........... ODSOT Ver woos sce sie mie (e) 2,087 .03* 32,319 75,000 1924 Norristown ......... Register. 2... ate /stetetat (e) 4,143 -03* 
4,084 sw aeere 1878. , Marshfield oc vier cctes Coos Bay Times...... (e) 3,816 .029* 1799 :es-Herald .....0. (e) 12,610 07 
1911 S. W. Ore, News....(e) 3,362 .03* 21.274 am OO C00) 1882 Olle Glty erase ane Blizzard? | 3.55. e ee (e) 3,520 .018 
82200) areteraere LOOG Hy Med tong a rary emrarveiste Mail-Tribtine’ ~.35..-. (e) 3,938 -038* 1871 Derrick 75. cecs anteeee (m) 6,377 -035 
Sunday ‘Sun....... (s) 8,938 .03* 2,013,666 3,000,000 1847 Philadelphia ........ ‘Bulletine) 2s eee (e) 514,531 .60* 
BrG86. |> eieiete’sis 1866 Oregon City......... Enterprise (Sakae « (m) 1,989 .025* 1829 Tnquirer: (joes sseeee (m) 240,277 .40* 
Sunday editon..... (s) 1,989 .025* Sunday edition. ..(s) 396,618 60" 
8,000 25,000 1875 Pendleton «....:...% East Oregonian...... (e) 2,796 .025* 1925 News» “.icca Meee (e): ~ ERR -20* 
315,000 400,000 1906 Portland ..-........ NOWS ocautoss weer (e) 42,013x .10* 1836 Public Ledger...... (m) 96,510 ae 
1850 Oregonian | ie. 2: (m) 97,573x .20* 1914 Eve. Public Ledger (e) 202,631 APs 
Sunday edition..... (s) 141,179x 25% Combined daily.. (me) 299,141 oe 
1902 Oregon Journal...... (e) 90,09'7x .16* 1902 Sunday edition..... (s) 306,967 .50* 
Sunday edition..... (s) 114,070x .20* 1870 Record es. .k ely Gisele (m) 144,758 -30* 
1877 Molesrame steer ee (e) 59,437x .14* Sunday edition..... (s) 115,067 .30* 
ASOT Pas. nate TSH Rosehure sie ste News-Review ........ (e) 4,235 .021* 1925 POUIA orev cit) sca orem crete (n) eee .15* 
22,000 ZOMNT OY a SU Soong msoaosao- Capital Journal...... (e) 6,492 .035* 1916 Sunday Item......... (s)' (AR 14 
; 1851 Oregon Statesman...(m)  ...... Xi 1849 Sunday Ttanseript. (Ss) eae 125* 
Sunday edition..... (a See i 4,000: Wace 1888 Philipsburg eke coneth ete is Tourrs U -)) ia ee (e) 2,200 .011* 
7,500 43,000 1890 The Dalles.......... Chronicles “Se ean (e) 2,314 025* 10,484) Stee enee 1889 Phoenixville’ .....5 Republican .....:.... (e) 3,560 -03* 
» PENNSYLVANIA : jae : : 
morniey He Wav eno anes = Markers ee papers—name in bold-face; Government state- 
men pri gures, light-face; A. B. C. Publisher’s statements, bold-face, follow bt 
73,502 200,000 1888 Allentown .......... Call: 82%. oe (m) 29,545 10* mleanMeySPake For Slmentha lat sete mnllcecodibous mites tee , ed by an “x 
1921 Sunday edition ..... (s) 19,382 ~LO* 
1870 Chronicle & News 
Items a. cameo ek (e) 10,822 05* 
18938 T@ader eae. <y-erumemnri st (oy atten -02 
60,331 125,000) 1874: WAItoonay Reece ole Mirror 4. Sadiedliccce csc (e) 27,962 0T* e e 
1856 [Rao ely cistainvclese iste imate (m) 12,195 .05* 
Cites OMe Oc 1909: SrA shan tect etetsterers ole INQWS) dyes sae (e) 2,700 -021 D t y f | 4 d E t 
BAO QMEE. Go cases 1804. “Bangor sities ae INGWWS:.. x csees tia seapecsberaiare (Cy atc .016 rec or Oo ea In ea ures 
4,135 40:000. 1874 Beavers Sic. sss TIMES * Mi: ssieisisiete ss o1etss (e) 4,572 .025 D A AND 4 
12,802 55,000 1884 Beaver Falls........ Tribune sessed suler (e) 6,033 .03* yee hee WERELI SNE Eee 
PAE = BR Gare 1903 US ane: sg Gaguooane Enterprise: .....6.0. (e) 3,212 .021* 
50:308 Hae. eee 1894 Bethlehem .......... Globewsvon- eee (e) 10,12 .05 . a _ 
1867 Times iss eee, (e) 5,790 ‘021 Editorials Radio 
vines \ | Gaaaoce 1902 Bloomsburg ........ Presse ycheowtstar apiece (m) 7,400 085 
DO'S 7 mamma are crax = 1886 Braddock ..........- News-Herald ........ (e) 3,850 .035* 
15,525 25,000 1877 Bradford ............ Hratay ee ae (m) 4,803 ‘021 TIMELY TOPICS, DAILY SERVICE FOR LARGE AND SMALL PAPERS 
1879 Star & Record....... (e) 4,599 -035 Exclusive Territory A J 
LOTS Eee 19064 “Bristol s.atccseeunees Courier Stata ce (e) 2,712 017 Reid Editorial Service non-technical, weekly radio review 
9,077 100,000 1915 Brownsville ........ Telerraph e tee: ate (e) 6,465 .029 Harrisburg, Pa. 
23718 9 a ate 1860. Butler Mea scoeee soe Bagloseeie ee ee (e) 12,776 .04* By CARL 
LO:GS25 7 sarees 1875 Canonsburg s...c0.. INOtGS 9 ee isiets svete wieisichere (CQ) at seas .025* Fi ti Washington Radio News Service 
18,640 60,000 1872 Carbondale ......... Teadorsipeec ss seene (e) 5,669 .032 1ction 1422 F 8t, Washington, D. © 
1OG165 aes 1581 Carlisle city. riences: Sentinel Pacer onereee (e) 3,688 .021* (a eae 
13,171 55,000 1790 Chambersburg ....... ers Repository (e) 4,677 .021* CIRCULATION AND E, J. RATH SERIALS 
1861 ublic Opinion....... (e) 4,379 .025* are synonymous! 
eke Valley Spirit......... Glee eee ‘018 Service for Authors, 33 W. 42d St,, New York. DIRECT FROM PARIS 
bens: 1900 yharleroi Maal ee teyss stoners; reretetrene COD) 2,314 .014* rs All phas iN 
118,000 1876 Chester... Times oes cerns (e) 16.576 1055 “STORIES” ; aes ee ge ee 
asker 1913 learfie TOSTESS die tecvieyeisicie’e (C)) 4,709 .014* Lewis Wilson Appleton, Jr sold exclusively by city. 
2 Coaldale Panther Creek News (e)  .....+ .021* . faerie X 
ee qo08 Coatesville .......... Record e eae See io 6,650 On ib si LACES ee LOBEL Sale The Delano Service, 16, Avenue de l’Opera 
er ee 1888) (Columbia cca NOW S isthe heen see (en 4,108 .0T5 
90,000 1902 Connellsville ........ Couriers. assests (e) 6,233 .02* 
1898 ING WS" onliistrisragmtreteers (m) 4,676 -018 
Acie ASOSE. Corry eiiias\ahaiele sine sod OULRAL aber) s Bertie se) 2,924 .018* 
{0525 eee 1897 ahi Mapaci=.cieretet vais NG@WS? sau fase assume (m) 2,795 .018* = 
14-131— 9 Seeks 1916 OMOLA Ee tefetehere eie-c,<terotaty HMoeralld spesis.:cters icrate siehee (e) 2,456 .018* 
3,837 47,500 1890 Doylestown ......... Intelligencer ........ (e) 5,667 025 BUILDINGS 
13,681 30,000 1879: “DmBois! Wiese cecce sc Gourler’ Vet. edie < (m) 4,962 .029* 


59,480 175,000 iae Baston noe Sieh 9 ee ms 23°46 On PLANT AUAYOUTS 


8 EF Posse. .ifeere vice 2,308 05 
8958) ~ oases 1920 Ellwood Oity ....... Ledger i Cini eanierers e fe ete eee PRODUCTION 


102,093 165,000° “L852 7h Wriesss25. scouts Dispatch Herald ....(«) 27,230 075 


. 1888 riteat ty ‘ fy aoe ak i 27,456 “O08 OPERATION 
asso 7.7 apg Geteyebind? Sah timed ae te eros ee Deseirer OE Week. aie 
15,033 25,000 teee Greensburg <oiceer Bees Pats ae ra He “ae ufacturing and production problems. 
St nea Gee Fe ee ane ae See a 
1915 Slee eae es A 91241 “0358 Newspaper Buildings For Evening and Sunday Newspapers 
Pe riserl in oled. International News Service 


Morning newspapers—name in light-face; evening pipers—name in bold-face; Government state- 
ment April 1 figures, light-face; A. B. C, Publisher’s statements, bold-face, followed by an ‘x’? 120 West 42d Street New York 
mean average for 3 months; flat rate indicated by an asterisk. ae Se 


World Building, New York 


Editor & Publisher for thune .2 0-71 92:5, 


Buyers of 


i 
Interesting to 
Advertising Space : 


Last month the Philadelphia North American 
was purchased by and consolidated with the 
PUBLIC LEDGER—and here are the latest 
circulation figures showing a very healthy gain 
over the last A B C statement— 


PUBLIC LEDGER 


Daily now over 350,000 
Sunday “425,000 
Sunday and 


Daily Evening) “ 625,000 


PUBLIC LEDGER COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


| Philadelphia 
SSS SS SSE SS SSS SSS FS SSS SSIS SSSI SSS ee 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE DAILIES OF U. S.—CIRCULATIONS AND RATES — 


Population 


Trade Date 
City Area Estab. 
898,430 1,800,000 1841 
1786 
1901 
C 1842 


1884 

fe - 1906 

60148: ee es 1850 

17,431 40,000 1925 

21,876 80,000 1825 

1922 

: | 1884 

"i 5 10,311 51,000 1906 

HE weekly poems of Indi- 107,784 260,000 1868 

ana’s favorite poet, Bill 1858 

) 2 

Hershell of The News’ staff, ae 

: i in The 6,490. 22,000 1904 

add to reader interest 6,967 10,000 1910 

Ss as SiO7B mane oe 1917 

Indianapolis News. 187,783 800,000 1920 

; ; 1867 

This intense reader interest in a 1807 

great newspaper makes The 21,204 46,000 1886 

‘ : iS] z 1893 

iNews a great advertising me a ee 

; 1891 

dium. 24,726 75,000 1870 

5278 ee 1894 

AGES | cosdoc 1913 

15,721 50,000 1872 

; 1893 

6:00) ane eeee 1886 

12/363 eae 1873 

8,595 jak od sieeeate 1904 

3/450 ie eee 1865 

4,281 35,000 1879 

0.084 a ene 1887 

15, C92 ee ei 1907 

1900 

Frank T Carrow ie 

( 45 14,256 40,000 1889 

Chicago Office dvertising Manager New York Office 1900 

J. E. Lutz Dan A. Carroll 1923 

The Tower Bidg. 110 E, 42nd St. 28;02) es co ee 

9,720) near 1893 

1919 

17 T ee ee 1872 

73.833 280,000 1909 

1832 

1879 

1921 

1906 

I e ] d ee ri 41,295 250,000 1801 

1872 

nternational A verlising tiene ee 

1795 
\ single appropriation can be made to cover the two publi- 
cations that reach those who control the national advertising 

of the United States and Great Britain. “ogee. 1892 

EDITOR & PUBLISHER 50,255 ees 1891 

New York 64,248 130,000 1885 

se 303,887 170,000 1863 

1829 

ADVERTISING WORLD Se 

London, Eng. Ge 

have entered into an agreement in respect to editorial and advertising 14,508 nore 


representation in their representative fields and thereby afford unusual 
cooperation and a source of information*and service for those in- 
terested in international marketing and advertising. 


Publishers With a Message for 
Advertisers of America and Great Britain 


will appreciate the opportunity to secure a combination rate for the 
two most influential circulations in the publishing field. 


43,496 100,000 1892 


10,570 80,000 1912 


74,338 285,000 1803 


Combination Rates for 12 Insertions 53,000 Ta aroieoo” 4808 

CONTRACT :— 1891 

Full Page .....$280.00 per insertion 10,068" 1 Wis. aus 

Half Page®. . 145.00 per insertion 30,000 140,000 1874 

Quarter Page... 82.50 per insertion 1902 

5708. (beens 1911 

You are cordially invited to communicate with Eprror & PuBLISHER, 8.809 1911 
Suite 1700 Times Building, New York for further details of circulation, uss ree ay a 


phe er f ? r A 28,176 250,000 89 
editorial policy and mechanical requirements of ADVERTISING WorLpD. This ake 50, eSIY 


office can be of great assistance to manufacturers who desire information 


in regard to marketing conditions of Great Britain. Publishers of leading 
American newspapers will also avail themselves of this opportunity to de- 


liver their messages to the largest advertisers of Great Britain, many of ns Sr 

whom are keenly interested in the markets of America 9 508 amet ae 

q y 5 : : : Gs140 aaa 1850 
Editor & Publisher Advertising World 

1700 Times Building 14 King Street 14,357 126,000 4 
Broadway at 42d St. Covent Garden, W. C. 2 

New York, N. Y. London, England #1405 Ace 1876 

Telephones : Telephone: Gerrard 7615 
Bryant 3052 - 3053 - 3054 - 3055 - 3056 Cable Address : 1909 


Cable Address: EDPUB, NEW YORK 


ECOPUBLISH, RAND, LONDON 


PENNSYLVANIA—Continued 


City Paper 
Pittsburgh ..........Chronicle-Telegraph  . (e) 
Gazette Times...... (m) 
Sunday edition....(s) 
POSEY Bra foto eteretexearartiers (m) 
Sunday edition....(s) 
PLS ge ee -:aateite acid a tasiels (e) 
Sunday edition..... (s 
Sut y : ie ale felaeetev eters e) 
Pittston) 0.6. «se wales ~Gazette ...0....25.. (e) 
Pottsto wi Wacies oie sines: Wla dare: acne os sere (e 
ING WS Higtis' sce ,s/cplctevs: sions (m) 
PObESWALIC. Mrajss/eho erearesie COUTMA LS | otawelelate rs oxehclere e) 
Morning Paper..... (m) 
Republican. ©.......0656 (e) 
Combined daily. .(me) 
Punxsutawney seed BDIVIE ~ Disarcieinis cis tiateton (e) 
ROAGINE: © ciceisclers see Bry CN ap oanean booq ae (e) 
Sunday edition....(s) 
Times 
Tribune 
Sunday edition..... 
REROVO wesc» seen sat Record 
Ridgway 4 Mecorda neat. 
St. Marys .. ... Press b Ae 
Sayre ane cietaw-ctaeeteaiae TIMES SM cickn Spine 
Scranton Dispatch 
Republican 5... ss. (m) 
Seantonian (9.4... (s) 
Timease,)s cen us eee (e) 
Shamokin’) ...t00.)-16=- Dispatch Wass ots sen (e) 
Florald 2. yn faetessieteree (e) 
INGWA Mie cers. seen (e) 
Sharon wns sielais stro surs Herald tas n:ts cakes (e) 
News-Telegraph ..... (e) 
Shenandoah Horalidir iid. cctes eae (e) 
Stroudsburg Record & Times- 
Democrat: ii.scccce (e) 
Bast Stroudsburg....Press .........:..+- (m) 
Combined daily.. (me) 
Sonbiury) sess wee sc Daily. - ORs cis teenie (e) 
tent si crers ic cts eerste (e) 
Susquehanna ........ Drangeript \....)eete wate (e) 
"PAM AGUA gd ie¥s pisteloisis sie Courier (e) 
'Parentunm » isles cai ee Valley News 
PPCUSWILIG aistarets sisteretsie Herald 
SLOW WaT Sa reyereleussnieerciste Review 
IE VROME .\peueekie siete Herald 
UWmilomtowi {clare aveie Herald 
Genius 
Combined daily.. (me) 
News Standard...... (e) 
TWERELET Gc e' ois ip ieloisaterns a's Miirr Oi s Pits eterno rate te (m) 
Times (1.09 ces ca eter (e) 
Combined daily... (me) 
Tripunei (teeth (e) 
Washington Gantcte «ee ObsServer* seeioanenion (m) 
Reporter. <0. (e) 
Combined daily.. (me) 
Waynesboro ........ Record-Herald ...... (e) 
IPYGSS Fes Aveiels. haem e (e) 
West Chester ....... Local News..........(e) 
Wilkes-Barre ....... Nows ©. 52.4 querer (e) 
Record: Vos see ceeamniens (m) 
Times Leader........ (e) 
Sunday Independent .(s) 
Telegram’ “iwc enilen (s) 
Williamsport ....... Gazette and Bulletin (m) 
ph eee ae 3 (e) 
EYSOMIC © us clsisip ihe key exseenrvens © Bispateho is... (e) 
Gazette & Daily....(m) 
RHODE ISLAND 
ATICTIC™ “elon ier oho otereises Pawtuxet Valley 
Times 
INGWD OT boitaleieleteyolsiels reas Herald 
NWS: cea Oden mee 
Pawtucket Setictumiens Times 
Providence! © whi<.c).05 1 Bulletin 
Journal 
Sunday edition..... (s) 
Combined daily.. (me) 
ING W'S iim cee vees ete (e) 
LYUDUM Osgcaiersterstereve 4erers (e) 
Sunday edition..... (s) 
WeSteLY oc 515 cree tis eset Sun! #2....zjecten ss ene (e) 
Sunday Eve edition (s) 
W.oons0CK ete cis sters wre GOlh ~ d:cc-c ciews.eiecn) ps cetees (e) 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Anderson: Wei. te steates Independent-Tribune (m) 
Sunday edition..... (s) 
IMAI S Vio nteiete ordre eres (e) 
Charleston ........:. News & Courier....(m) 
Sunday edition..... (s) 
POSE Ris Saree svereuasstenate (e) 
Columbia) Wits sce <iecieiiet Record. sacar secs (e) 
Sunday edition..... (s) 
State: een ene (m) 
é Sunday edition..... (s) 
Mlorenceit anv tere sae News-Review ....... (m) 
Sunday edition..... (s) 
Greenville <)5 cic). crisis INOW Sdetaceisieiere wate (m) 
Sunday edition..... (s) 
Pledmont Vase (e) 
Greenwood ......... Index-Journal ....... (e) 
Sunday edition..... (s) 
ROCK SLU yore ete Hieraldy jan ti. cies perc (e) 
Spartanburg ....... PELCLALG erat ono atch weet (m) 
DOULMAL Hat als cassis, Hate ste (e) 
Combined daily... (me) 
Sunday Herald.....(s) 
SAUTE 5) 57s: semper tate ele ni (e) 
SUMITOR Wiss ae ls orereerert ee Item?) s sctapaeene score (e) 
Ua OM Meer, sta nerentrey svarale PERMNGS. lems cicw eee ale (e) 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Aberdeen .ccascse0ce-AMOCFICAR nce cinws (m) 
News Fionsam celaicisiinae (e) 
Combined daily...(me) 
Sunday edition..... (s) 
Deadwood .......... Pioneer-Times ...... (m) 
Sunday edition..... (s) 
Telegram) i viis..esccu (e) 


5,000- 
Net Paid Line 
Circulation Adv, Rate 
104,788 ON 
105,145 il 
147,194 yl 
126,774 23 
180,615 25 
172,102 27 
235,934 Pay 
83,547 .20 
4,135 .035 
Aes .021 
7,883 .04 
10,021 .08 
3,116 wha 
12,993 BB: 
16,109 sul 
4,400 .03* 
40,018x .09 
26,874x 09 .. 
13,659x .05* 
11,686x .06* 
9,966x .06* 
1,300 .014* 
2,694 .021* 
1,287 .014* 
4,700 025, 
18,950 .07* 
30,023 10 
38,101 09 
43,200 10) 
4,540 .029* 
ew .018 
4,283 .029* 
7,514 .029* 
6,386 .036 
5,500 .029* 
4,517 re 
3,007 ee. 
7,524 .045 
5,148 021 
4,469 .025 
1,200 014 
3,700 .029* 
4,651 .025* 
4,834 032 
6,605 04 
2,300 014 
7,133 =i 
10,343 es 
17,476 07 } 
5,186 .018* 
4,101 ee 
4,679 wid 
8,780 .043* 
3,319 .021* 
11,037 a 
6,945 9 ek aes 
16,982 .06*. 
3,132 .021* 
aoe .015 
11,252 .04 
13.720 .035* 
22,532 .05* 
24,371 .06 
19,175 .06*. 
Pee 04% 
10,344 .03* 
20,149 .OT* 
19,139 05* 
18,043 05* 
4% 
2,735 .03* 
3,811 .02 
6,273 033 am 
27,383x 07 ‘i 
67,843x .17* 
34,300x 10° a 
64,343x .15* 
102,143x .23* 
28,407x .OT* 
23,359x .09 
9,946x 09 4 
4,638x 025° 
4,750x .025* am 
14,075 .05* ‘ 
by. 
4,993 025 @ 
4,998 025 
4,058 .025* PT 
12,815x .05* 
13,968x 05* & 
14,227x .05* 
15,297 0 
14,856 105 i 
24,657 07* 
25,287 OT* i 
4,853 03 4 
4,853 .03 
21,518 06 @ 
22,085 .06 
11,506 04" 
4,379 025% 
4,379 .025* — 
2,545 .025* 7 
6,901 aan 
4,086 le 
10,987 .06* 
9,606 06* 
5,297 :03* 
1,957 .019 
2,790 .018* | 
& 
q 
5,617 ol 
5,055 cece 
10,672 06 
8,951 .06 
1,600 ,03* 
1,600 .03* 
neo .006* 


Morning newspapers—name in light-face; evening papers—name in bold-face; Government sta’ 
ment April 1 figures, light-face; A. B. C. Publisher’s statements, bold-face, followed by an “‘ 
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THE SUNDAY GAZETTE TIMES 


is the best medium for 


COLOR ADVERTISING 
IN PITTSBURGH 


Because The Sunday Gazette Times produces 
the BEST COLOR PRINTING on its Magazine 
Section, BEST COLOR PRINTING on its 
Comic Section, BEST COLOR PRINTING on 


its Sepia Pictorial Section. 


The large Sunday circulation of the Gazette 
Times enables you to cover thoroughly 
Western Pennsylvania, Eastern Ohio and West 
Virginia at the LOWEST COST and to secure 
the GREATEST RESULTS. 


URBAN E. DICE 


Nat. Adv. Mer., Gazette Sq., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


E. M. BURKE, Inc. R. J. BIDWELL COMPANY 


Brokaw Bldg., 42nd and Broadway, New York nq ; 
122 S. Michigan Blvd., Gas Bldg., Chicago, III. tak. eee eas rancisco, Calif. 
Constitution Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Times Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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7 SOUTH DAKOTA—Continued 
Population 5,000- 
Trade Date Net Paid Line 
City Area Estab, City Paper Circulation Adv, Rate 
S02: Fe frcielere. TESST eR UPON Watereeivrs/sie(eies sie! Ehuronitad creme seas oi ey Maeanors .04* 
6,019 uiseure 1SO4 SRE GRG he ee cia es ccscts ef) | Sa eee ore fos (e) 1,353 .025 
LEE ne ctataxele 1890" Madison Aisi cme eee Leader virsgaic seceirwicele (e) 1,235 -016* 
1893 Sentinel” jen Ae ~.sts sete (e) 1,720 .021* 
10,000 65,300 1883 Mitchell ............ Republican ......... ) 7,555 .04* 
S200 orcete ote T889, MOPTerree Baciacireiececsc ae Capital Journal.......(e) 1,750 .018 
1924 Dakotan fs. -ate ks ole (e) 718 .018 
sniiiie! 9 sagas 1883 @ -Rapidit Oxty teeters «iets MOULEA IN) otis conte. (m) 3,108 .03* 
Sunday edition..... (s) 3,108 -03* 
31,500 150,000 1885 Sioux Falls.......... Argus-Leader ........ (e) 27,051 .08* 
1883 IPTOSS sisson eects (m) 13,719 .06* 
Sunday edition..... (s) 15,145 .06* 
9,400 71,000 1882 Watertown .......... Public Opinion....... (e) 5,701 .04* 
DAU S = Games 6 L661" —VYianictoni is cctecictete cleo Press & Dakotan....(e) 4,018 .04* 
TENNESSEE 
BAL OOO Pee se ees Bristol (See Bristol, 
Va.) 
75,000 250,000 1888 Chattanooga ........ News) ay, cai eaectebieten (e) 28,813 .08* 
1869 PUMCS Fe wapisienternas-s ensi (m) 27,563 .08* 
Sunday edition..... (s) 27,584 .08* 
BLO terse aren 1808 “Clarksville” <).0.. emt. Leaf-Chronicle ...... (e) 2,783 .025* 
1G. O22 74 woe ee 19238 -Cleveland ........-«- Banner iy. es cave ccletets (CS), See retc 021 
DL Ould Weather 3898'> iColumbla i. clstcisiels oem Herald) asnceisen chee etes (eo) ook. 021 
OGD. — Meese 1925, Gillr win’ .]ca0 stillet os Magno’ cma sinvcce COVE cs cae -025 
Oto | vetentelere 1879 Greeneville ......... Democrat-Sun ....... (e) 4,167 <032* 
18,860): ents TSSS— “SAGKSON  citsctetsie eines Bun Wes een aclemeric 5,872 03 
Sunday edition 5,872 03, 
20,339 75,000 1921 Johnson City......... Chronicle 4,618 ete 
1891 Staff-News 5,614 ae 
Combined daily..(me) 10,232 .05 
Sunday edition....(m) 4,618 05 
GOD ivaisiets's JOLT, eicingesport qacw sccm. TEMES Is sic sitasct «alee (e) 3,106 .03* 
Sunday edition..... (s) 3,106 03* 
119,904 425,000 1837 Knoxville .......s... WOUCHAL SE re srelesis sslviclse (m) 29,101 07 
Sunday edition..... (s) 25,207 07 
1921 OWS termi skies ee ciee (e) 14,462 .04* 
1885 Sentinel Teenie (e) 28,530 07 
Sunday edition..... (s) 29,109 07 
211,056 676,626 1840 Memphis ............ Commercial Appeal..(m) 100,305 .18* 
wines Sia Sunday edition..... (s) 125,725 .21* 
1880 News-Scimitar ...... (e) 51,628 14 
1922 Sunday edition....(m) 47,031 who: 
1906 ELORS, Oo eiesispetstecleais (e) 40,999 .08* 
aptetet = BapooAs 1916 Morristown ...... ---Gazette & Mail...... (Se) 9 aires .032* 
143,692 650,000 1876 Nashville ....... eee eADNEE Seis ielsisiecretetsls «-(e) 53,430 ms! 
Sunday edition..... (s) 53,434 -12 
1812 Tennessean 40,129 reer 
Tennessean ( 25,499 Slots 
taint Combined daily... (me) 65,628 10 
¥ Ce twuiee Sunday edition..... (s) 40,780 10 
TEXAS 
TO274 7 Ve ckeiaiss 1898! GAbIene <j ce eels oe Reporter’... .esccewas (e) 7,194 -045* 
Sunday edition..... (s) 8,112 .045* 
23,000 50,000 1924 Amarillo. isije0. 2. sn Globee scutes steer: (e) 5,672 .035* 
Sunday edition..... (s) 5,761 -035* 
1909. INGWSE le. custo ae notre tacos (m) 8,023 Pet 55 
1923 POSER Viusieres ecu eels ie ees (e) 2,318 BA 
Combined daily... (me) 10,341 .06* 
Sunday edition..... (s) 10,554 .06* 
SUG: Mere sce ere TOOLS CATHENS! ctraveicistalotslsisivials Review 625 .O11* 
40,000 101,103 1871 Austin ..............American-Statesman (m) 12,178x Ae, 
American-Statesman (e) 6,232x 
Combined daily... (me) 18,405x o9* 
Sunday edition..... (s) 20,078x 09* 
CME RSS Sox 1905, Ballinger is. iscsi Ledger wiewinecccmeeen (e) S74 -011* 
3 ADS | celeler ss 1904.> Bay “Olty:a). ose acne rium y eeybiereclactave ee (eo) B= tines -018* 
40,422 131,862 1878 Beaumont ........... Buterprise <5 .....05 (m) 22,314 asigts 
1898 Pournal lis chic <ptoemves (e) 8,355 cheget 
Combined daily... (me) 30,669 -10* 
Sunday edition..... (s) 31,040 ARE 
6,008 1898; “Bombams free «aa ciee + eke Favorite bs sisisb/ets csr (e) 1,646 014* 
ASB4G. OR 7 Pi ctalets 192 Breckenridge ........ American: ©... ssice tele (CG) eet cae 035 
Sunday edition..... GS) eters, 5 ona 035 
Di00G asics LSTO oe Brenham. sseiecreticsteiss Banner-Press ........ (e) 1,073 018 
IGIETEAL a aGAoe 1922 Brownsville ......... Herald “ene eau (e) 3,160 03 
Sunday edition..... (s) 3,160 -08 
URS) Mo onc 1901 srownwood ......<.: Bulletin feed gies ee (e) 1,921 025* 
GiB0% 1. Beer. TASTE ABryaeiMertelsisiere ates Bag let c. sitet ve (e) 1,276 .018* 
7,422 $5,000; 1920) POisScCo' Senne. << ccicesn EN OWS isis crete tetstaterctateriels CO)! Vis ttads. 2 025* 
Sunday edition..... (8S). 9 grates .025* 
12,820 35,000 1904 Cleburne .......:..<: Review siiospiece circ (m) 3,257 -025* 
Sunday 8257 -025* 
1924 Times 2,083 .021* 
Sunday 2,083 .021* 
5,600 40,000 1914 Commerce .......,... Journal 1,673 .014* 
10,522 40,000 1883 Corpus Christi....... Callen yoo verers aistetsapetekesa CLM) fan ae lolerccate 035 
Sunday, -edifionsene< (8S) sack oes -035 
1910 Times 3,050 .025* 
22,000 100,000 1893 Corsicana ........... SUN lesa tels 4,115 .029* 
3,671 25,000 1894 Cuero .ate..c.ccce «+-Record 720 .014* 
Sunday edition..... (s) 720 .014* 
161,297 825:000) 19064" Daliss™ =e. cena nen Dispatch feito ens (e) 26,635 .07* 
1885 INEM Gonadn wap ane A) (m) 66,026 17 
1914 DOULNAL faye Oe utaatehete (e) 39,853 11 
Combined daily...(me) 105,879 .26 
1885 Sunday edition..... (s) 90,827 21 
1879 Times-Herald ........ (e) 50,529 213 
Sunday edition..... (s) 50,529 13 
17,065 23,000 1889 Denison ............. RTerailid eitrecermesacrere e) 4,891 03 
Sunday edition..... (s) 4,891 .03 
7,626 35,855 1908) Denton lo. -0cpacess Record-Chronicle -(e) 2,236 .029 
Tries Reson LOLS.) Wagle’ Pass\icrjes . sine Guide 2. iek aes santeh GSN” bees .018* 
9368. aisles 1920 Wastland Oil Belt....Oil Belt News....... (e) 2,175 -021* 
Sunday edition..... (s) 2,175 -021* 
1923 Téldgram: Geiss vests (e) 1,675 .02* 
Sunday edition..... (s) 1,675 .02* 
83,836 3995429 5, 1880 SoH Pasi cleiletetelenies ALOT AG its cient ele (e) 19,356 -08* 
Sat. week-end ed...... 29,029 -08* 
1924 News-Herald ....... (a) ia ieee .08* 
Combined daily...(me) ...... Fe: by Es 
1922 Post 8,388 .0385* 
1879 Times 12,504 201 
Sunday edition..... 3) 19,761 -08* 
WRT). Baiada 1892, Bninis' %;< o%/ aig sbore) sera aiels INOWAs aids oe -actaneee. (3h 2 en .018* 
120,000 185,000 =efemen ONG WON sic. ais. eleicis Live Stock Reporter (ec)  ...... -035 
1921 PYOSS) Uo: chismtcasncenes (e) 12,263 .05*° 
1903 Record Peis sevccercielens (m) 80,449 12 
Sunday edition..... (s) 58,308 aks) 
1906 Star-Telegram ....... (e) 89,591 18* 
Sunday edition..... (s) 104,191 -20* 
3,648 a5 6 os xerners 1884 Gainesville .......... Register sence antes (CO) ae eine .018* 


Morning newspapers—name in light-face; evening papers—name in bold-face; Government state- 


ment April 1 figures, light-face; A. B. C, Publisher’s statements 


mean average for 3 months; flat rate indicated by an asterisk. 


, bold-face, followed by an ‘‘x”’ 


L92'5 
ri 
if 
TEXAS—Continued y 
Population 5,000- 
Trade Date Net Paid Line © 
City Area Estab City Paper Circulation Adv. Rate 
44,255 70,000 1842 Galveston ........... INGIWS); cctsssietersinteectante (m) 10,457 
Sunday edition..... (s) 
1880 ribune | Aeris pensaa's (e) 
ZiZGS: ae einte'e (e's LOVES Galery eine see «© ofeiseiala Mirror we ep -wer: oleke (e) 
BEL 28) Gees © olor LSOT!  GOmzalesits.s ties « aesere Enquirer’ ifs. .gi) oh (e) 
JZ S84 Pe aisle ce 1894 Greenville’ ...... 000. Banner’ ../sjepyiie'- + eerste (e) 
1890 Herald. \cctiesceia ee (m) 
Sunday edition..... (s) 
6,952 20,000 1896 Hillsboro ......... SPLAT ROT Secaelstcfelainieieeretals (e) 
140,117 800,000 = 10017 Hionston) Sm). selene ns Chronicles acc ssieiele sles (e) 
Sunday edition..... (s) 
1885 Post-Dispatch + (mm) 
Sunday edition. . (s) 
1911 IPPOSSs cece tele sisinects (e) E 
STDS ae Pict 1910 Jacksonville ......... PROP TOSS MM. cece iste e's cleiote (e) FOO 
AU Ps vcsepegrart 1904 Lampasas .......+-. LOA Or eyriciere sistevereicieete (e) 400 
2OCFI  iine c itis 198s!) ‘Laredo. Wes eee elen integ esse oss, gets ose Lek “ee waccrees 
Silos) Woes 1023. Longview ..ceeccccos NOWST sc civcienn as sere (e) 2,386 
AOD Wi nqesntets 1922) Lubbock. :es.<:1s10 tis AVIAN CHG eres le sie.s aretete (m) 
Sunday edition..... (s) 
eth  -oadacts OVS) VEAL ima! iol teiersiotetavec che sieie NOW © ¢ Sccscotters.s Sit arene (e) 
OPeREG | Sonar 1O2U, oMG@ATIEN © vies esos IPT OSB a. aklsisleleitencenielsters (6): aeieteriess 
GHG hi — Asabas USOT “ McKinney... aces Courier-Gazette ...... (e) 1,654 
ABIO T  Weereyere rate 180U Marlin ieee «sce Democrat do. .002 cee ((:) Bae Sade 
LAT | rc etelete 1877 Marshall. oe. ..: Messenger .........ds00(@) )  waneamne 
1919 ING WIS’ ferelayetoneixs2t)s alee (m) 8,703 
Sunday edition.....(s) 8,703 
3 LOOM leis etehete 1913 \— Mawt’ i iieyclsiene e tecerartels Porald wai\s:sicvord sie nvevevete (e) 460 
1,890" — Saeisate 1900 Mineral Wells........ UNM OXa reall ereioteiets (e) 1,058 
A000) Ss cote 1906 Mt. Pleasant......... Times ...+0« Bmore .(e) Satan 
BDAC SD asics 1899 Nacogdoches ....... Sentinel 1,000 
61060) = Bateertese 1895 Navasota .......+.. Examiner 750 
9212) verrateree 1902) SOranger cane oe eee ce Leader 2,093 
Sunday edition 2,093 
108900 | essence 1901 Palestine” <..0.25.006 (Herald 1,428 
1898 Visitor’). 6. <in[s %,<Js:5,0/0:0rers\( eter 
15,040% |. ares LESie “Pariser cic; soccer Dinner «Hern, ....60..(6)5) ieee a 
1869 N@WS aici sisje u s0'0 15 0/010 0/0/01) eI EET 
Times eewese 
Combined daily...(me) _...... 
News exeier 
22 Laelia 1901 Port Arthur........ News 7,246x 
Sunday edition.... 7,476x 
16,205 ecient 1919!) Ranger-'s.inee esas SEAMS Scr. 5/2 cee aniee 2,917 
Sunday edition 2,917 
10;0860" | Gasser 1884 San Angelo.......... Standard eecteciccucts 5 4,078 
Sunday edition.... ,486 
1615379 | (ewan: 1865 San Antonio........ sHIXPTGSS, i cisiec.ce selelete 82,085x 
1918 Neows.9> ck aeaaste ere 32,711x 
Combined daily 64,'796x 
1865 Sunday edition 58,5338x 
1881 Light <3 0.scce seman 32,135x 
Sunday edition..... (s) 43, 963x 
15,031 72,000 1879 Sherman ............ Demeoerat ....43..506 (e) 4,215 
Sunday edition..... (s) 4,215 
DA eeh  AGAAAS 1888 Sulphur Springs..... News-Telegram ....... (e) 1,120 
Sunday edition..... (s) 1,120 


‘| 


Morning newspapers—name in light-face; evening papers—name in bold-face; Government state- 
ment April 1 figures, light-face; A. B. C. Publisher’s statements, bold-face, followed by an “x” 
mean average for 3 months; flat rate indicated by an asterisk, 


CIRCULATION 
Ending March -;. . } 
Ending April... . 
Ending May. . . 


ADVERTISING 
paper. 


Advertising. 
competing paper. 


142,473 


NOTICE— 


More City Circulation 


THE CHATTANOOGA NEWS 


| CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


An Outstanding FIELD — An Outstanding NEWSPAPER 


—— ee 


April broke all records for any Chattanooga News 


May swamped the field. 


News carried over 35,000 lines more National Adver- 
tising in six issues a week compared to competing 
paper seven issues a week. 


More Local Advertising More National Advertising 


For complete cooperation or further information write 


JOHN M. BRANHAM CoO. 
ANY OFFICE 


The CHATTANOOGA NEWS 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


. 28,813 net paid 


- 29,7990 15 35 
OVET = 30,000) = mee 


and still growing 


Per issue in National 
lines against 72,658 for 


More Total Circulation 


* | 


5 


Bdttorme& “Rublishertfer Sune 20,5,1925 61 


The Commercial Appeal 


“The South’s Greatest Newspaper” 


FIRST FIRST 
In Local Circulation In Local Advertising 
In Total Circulation In Total Advertising 


“FIRST IN EVERYTHING” 


DAILY SUNDAY 


Ciiveug .8-. =. .< ~35,821 42,499 
SUBURBAN. . .. . 18,823 22,622 


COUNTRY . . . . 46,430 ' 62,068 
Total Net Paid . . 101,074 127,189 


The Only Paper in Memphis Having 
Full Associated Press Service on Sunday 


May, 1925 
Display Advertising Record . . 116,372 Inches 
Second Paper . . 59,069 Inches 


Third Paper . . 37,569 Inches 
Total Other Two Papers . . ._ . 96,638 Inches 


Commercial Appeal, in excess of other 
two papers . . . . . . . 19,734 Inches 


In the Month of May, 1925 


The Commercial Appeal 


Published 255,290 Lines of Wants 
Classified Advertising Is the Best Proof of a Newspaper’s Popularity and Pulling Power 


The Commercial Appeal 255,290 
The Second Paper 
The Third Paper 
Total other two papers 1495272 
.-The Commercial Appeal in excess of the total of a 
other papers 76,018 


“Keep On Telling Them and You'll Keep On Selling Them” 
If You Tell Them In— 


The Commercial Appeal 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


62 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE DAILY NEWSPAPERS OF UNITED STATES WITH CIRCULATIONS AND RATES 


Editor 


Population 
Trade 
City Area 
ANS: (een ahelsVelerone 
5,965 0, 000 
11,038 60,449 
35,000 
StUisn ee Sea 
FOC Oetak se 
6,203 ate ctenine 
40,079 140,532 
Loyd iets ee ion.das 
O:439° + esr 
32,804 60,000 
1O}S03 aye eee 
118,110 225,000 
60,000 
BEDE Moko 
26,000 65,000 
Oy DO MIME Kisish ahs 
16,000 56,000 
M582 M ) Ue csicce 
OT OL ames: terete 
135,000 
TO‘GSSan! aims 
6,500 38,700 
DsG23) | We aarevatareye 
30,557 65,000 
5,882 
6,000 
1,000 
40,000 
35,596 200,000 
225,000 275,000 
SL002) yo seer 
SOS | | crepe eres 
190,000 200,000 
55,000 114,000 
12,000 50,000 
DASOwe ee aeoinths 
7,400 35,000 
18,656 45,000 
25,570" iets 
8,918). avicue 
N04) | oh ae 
5,000 18,000 
27,644 67,498 
10,058") 7 see ne 
13,800 18,000 
Cat 5 een Sos 


Date 


Estab. 


1915 


1903 
1913 


1907 


1916 
1875 


1902 


1919 


1907 
1910 
1897 
1898 


1878 
1870 


1856 


1850 
1902 


1871 


1897 
1908 
1913 
1828 
1894 
1897 
1861 
1899 
1861 
1914 


1901 
1922 
1889 
1884 


1901 
1891 
1909 
1898 
1901 


1889 


1923 
1922 


TEX AS—Continued 
City Paper 
Sweetwater ......... RODOLUOMM stris ce ke aictese wis (e) 
Sunday edition..... (s) 
4Cbulors Sonoec canpannos DOM OCEBIG hase :s/alelersis + (e) 
LOSS Malian .c cucraie ss pe) safe (e) 
Sunday edition..... (s) 
T@MUPIEN Gyyievsl stenetetaie eters Deleeram ws... 5 ee wu (m) 
Sunday edition..... (s) 
TSrvelly caorse seek stare TPEDUME, Vee gee =a se eta le (e) 
Texarkana! 1.5. csttac Four States Press... (m) 
Sunday edition..... (s) 
DAMA SOIT scot ehpreetvers ees Dimes tertasiea + Ste deve (e) 
TV LON ec cverelaveetoke cers are she Courier-Times ....... (e) 
WACtOUEA 7 Sacre ciee ors AGVOCRTG Ii. ce crabie Bi erev (e) 
Sunday edition..... (s) 
WVU COM ici istevere rere -uttelet> News-Tribune ...... (im) 
Sunday edition..... (s) 
Times-Herald ........ (e) 
Sunday edition..... (s) 
Waxahachie ......... Bight 2) Sacco acters (e) 
Weatherford ...... 2. ELeralde gee ter rinr.ttrcie: (e) 
Wichita Falls........Record-News ....... (m) 
Sunday edition..... (s) 
Uibeterh § got aca. ComodsE (e) 
Sunday edition..... (s) 
Woaleums ye eter cress ivan Floral. jap aon mee (e) 
TIMES teh cash Saher (m) 
Sunday edition..... (s) 
UTAH 
EOgan © sc xs tverccavels atviels Poummal cates 5 :s1acie1es (e) 
Ogden: os Heat ee oe Standard-Examiner. (e) 
Sunday edition..... (s) 
PLOVO i e-« o,5 ao a TABEALG Done ic oe see (e) 
Sunday edition..... (s) 
Salt Lake City....... Deseret News........ (e) 
Telegram: lcs a acien<ee (e) 
Sunday edition..... (s) 
SET UEG ee ees bart ets (m) 
Sunday edition..... (s) 
VERMONT 
WALLS) Vacate ov eee ae Dimes Fe vice fre Saar (e) 
Bennington) es. vs lee Banner. ole ch) dae see (e) 
Brattleboro, we.s. cee Reformer dijajaci. ciate (e) 
BULTNLCOM! Gere reas Pree, (Pressisc5..5)s% ote (m) 
INeiwisi Pirie Sachets (e) 
Montpelier carnecee es AYSUS\ Weenie ceisays etre (e) 
Rutland \eresisccuvere ese Feralas Saye awcsrste are (m) 
IN GIWi8y Met lemons emetererere (e) 
St, Albans. 0. cs .csee Messenger ........... (e) 
St. Johnsbury...-... Caledonian-Record ..(e) 
VIRGINIA 
Alexandrig 7s plarcusies Gazette ai ecsiateers 
Bristolimvnumeweciees 7 Bulletin) sean 


Herald-Courier 
Sunday edition....(s) 


News Knocks acme: 
Charlottesville ...... PAGES! Fo adboue ser 
Clifton Forge........ ReViCW)  sislejsteiss aieiasie 
Covingtom. Meihanclesn Virginian Sos ede. sce 
Danville’ _ Where ssaysisiate ING@W8 ici at ace terdrove: ers 

BOG c rsmictees = E 

Register® | ciccccwitels 


Combined daily.. (me) 
Sunday edition... (s) 
Evening & Sunday (es) 


Fredericksburg ...... Bitar’ 2 ops. aan 
Harrisonburg) Strict. s News-Record ...... 
Hot Springs .. aoe SWALLOW) Geass 
Eynehburg parca mee Advance 

INGWIS Wlolets aiatetesersohsters ees 


Combined daily... 
Sunday edition 


Newport News ...... MACS) Unies ees Guo 
Times-Herald DOD 
Combined daily.. (me) 
Sunday edition..... (s) 
Woetolk ich sicheuisteteyste Ledger-Dispatch ....(e) 
Virginian-Pilot ..... (m) 
Sunday edition..... (s) 
PeLerspune wars craeret ess Progress-Index ...... (e) 
Sunday edition..... (s) 
Portsmouth, i:/..2<008 Btar Wviyaawoaten aes (e) 
Sunday edition..... (s) 
IRLCHMOnG) wes jpeisisiciee News-Leader ....... (e) 


Times-Dispatch ....(m) 
Sunday edition....(s) 


ROSNOKEN, caesar eee MIMS Bie sees oe (m) 
World-News ........ (e) 

Combined daily... (me) 

Sunday edition....(s) 

Staunton eae. erices sLOadori fa cones ees (e) 
News-Leader ....... (m) 

Sunday edition..... (s) 

Combined daily .. (me) 

Sui flolke (i) cyete cretesele ore NG WE eh otickirsneneeos (e) 
Winchester ......... Independent ....... (e) 
Star vs eedis deci we sete (e) 

WASHINGTON 

Aberdeen) sciciss. swe. WORE so oys-s phar eran fae (e) 
Bellingham ......... Americans. os5o0e oo: (e) 
Herald pieces esos (e) 

Revellle. wagins ce euros (m) 

Sunday edition..... (s) 

Bremerton wn. sonee News-Searchlight . .(e) 
Centraliaity.. 2 cmekey Chronioley .4% 5)... 56.000 (e) 
HWllensburg) cals .ci-0 Mecord\aem.s taasoece (e) 
EV Cr Ott atele,eietee« ater ie'ste (orald oie tee os scien (e) 
IN GAVE ia)a Getene sieve, osbi ena (m) 

Sunday edition..... (s) 

HMoguiam, 0h vee cet Washingtonian ..... (m) 
Sunday edition..... (s) 

Oneview uss). 2.4 eile vs INQ WS isis loins Gaclaiereeite (e) 
Mount Vernon....... LOre]d a icveneccais teete's see (e) 


Morning newspapers—name in light-face; evening papers—name in bold-face; Government statement April 1 figures, light-face; A. B. C, Publisher's statements, bold-face, 


Net Paid 
Circulation 


10 
11 
16, 


16, 


917 
, 150 
662x 
178x 


1,250 


662 


662 


5,000- 
Line 


Adv, Rate 


mean average for 3 months; flat rate indicated by an asterisk, 


Population 
Trade 
City Area 
T2000) 0 cares ar 
PORCKHO Sy Wits atieye. a 
315,652 400,000 
125,064 350,000 
109,876 160,000 
15,000 40,000 
18,087 35,000 
10,000 82,000 
18,539 40,000 
S5749 ua valtan 
20,000 210,000_ 
47,308 323,325 
33,443 80,000 
GyT88 a canes 
23,000 50,000 
8,517 85,000 
et Ae or heeene 
50,177 100,000 
GC) O0St me we sere: 
12,515 40,000 
28000: nia ts 
1O\G69 Ot cemnre 
24,050 45,000 
3,059 
8,500 
3,232 
4,918 
65,000 180,000 
GY SLO! 6 ciate snare 
ty: a) Ye Bao 
19,561 70,000 
11 cote 
B58) Pee 
TOOBIN aeeee 
21,284 80,000 
BOO ES Maser 
9,130 37,000 
20,906 125,000 
23,427 65,000 
31,017 75,000 
18,293 80,000 
40,472 51,500 
80,363 175,000 


& Publisher for June 20, 1925 


Date 
Estab. 


1891 


1902 
1916 
1893 
1863 


1898 
1885 


1900 
1886 
1901 
1884 


1883 


1907 
1903 
1889 
1906 


1869 


1925 
1905 
1905 


1903 


1924 
1893 


1887 


1883 
1910 


1861 


1894 
1900 


1845 
1893 
1902 
188% 


1909 


1912 
1907 
1897 
1864 
1891 
1910 
1898 


1889 
1862 
1895 
1923 
1897 
1863 
1890 


1863 


1902 
1890 


1905 
1852 
1883 
1894 
1895 
1911 
1885 
1881 
1887 
1894 
1875 
1894 


1881 
1870 
1885 
1915 
1845 
1894 
1854 


1917 
1839 
1912 
1898 
1920 
1893 
1921 
1894 
1908 
1882 


1911 
1837 


1847 
1878 
1898 
1881 
1868 
1850 
1883 
1881 
1917 
1887 
1873 


WASHINGTON—Continued 
5,000- 
Net Paid Line 


City Paper Circulation Adv. Ra 
Olympia wretelovereiar esas Ofyam plang cree iciakele role (m) 1,516 027) 
Sunday edition..... (Sear 93843 02m 
Recorder ...... «ae (@) 2,359 02 
Port Angeles......... INGWSi4 Sistsme cebrs eee (e) 3,700 035% 
Seattle” 4. acter siteacin Journal of Commeree (m) 4,609 OT 
Post-Intelligencer ...(m) 68,320 -LSa 
Sunday edition..... (s) 137,919 30 
Star. notes cere (e) 79,586 .18* 
Mim GSW s.1. Ne vcia wleeterete (e) 75,364 -20* 
Sunday edition..... (s) 103,600 .25* 
Union Record........ (e) 28,437 13 
Spokane ss sreay iste re ors Chranicle Vics aime (e) 39,858x 10 
Pressi- core oneenasnaee (e) 13,439 0457 
Spokesman-Review ..(m) 47,054x 1s 
Sunday edition..... (s) 53,864x . 14 
TPAGOME: sfereietsiecie sheers Ledgeriinurnnds ae (m) 15,281 .06* 
Sunday efdition..... (s) 30,216 b 
News-Tribune ....... (e) 33,126 0) 
ML AMOS faves ensts: tenee (e) 19,304 d 
Vancouver sciisscnees Columbian ....../aanee- (e) 4,035x 
Walla: “Weallaiaveus i +e Bulletin J oecos.seic neuter (e) 4,430 
Sunday edition..... (s) 4,283 
inion” Av.47.<4°. once (m) 3,717 
Sunday edition.....(s) 3,776 
Wenatchee ........++. SUC Fa a iays cerca iene (an) Bee tate 
World) Shite. se tereetinet, (e) 7,211x 
Yalkdimay 7. secsins.s sinew Heérald4ctien. sateen (in) 5,787 
Sunday edition..... (s) 9,455 
Republics.7.....0-ensae (e) 6,552 
Combined daily... (me) 12,189 
¥ ; 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Beckley 20h <n ge ek eto teis Poet-Herald)  . 4s, ser (e) 6,130 
BIwetieldt ie. ce elaiste Telegraph Ws. ... «ite (m) 11,532 
Sunday edition..... (s) 16,254 
Oharleston “sAtenws.aekes Gazette d ss, de.ss 0. cere (m) 19,478 
Sunday edition..... (s) 23,643 
Mail 3) ocmasee hoe (e) 14,605 
Clarksburg ......e0. Bxponeat) cae. .e ee (m) 10,864 
Sunday edition.....(s) 11,397 
Telegram. “i... cseeeee (e) 9,098 
Sunday edition....(s) 10,385 
WU We a ciate eee Inter-Mountain ...... (e) 1.900 
Mairmount ress ence Times: (:).)aicten caren (m) 7,179 : 
Sunday edition....(s) 8,373 .03* 
West Virginian..... (e) . 1,578 0354 
Grafton ~ sys). <9. 40a Sentinel 2... s.cticie ee 2,657 025. 
Hinton\e. ote sa NOW, se acreree 1,494 015° 
Huntington “ecceese Advertiser 12,901 05* 
Sunday edition....(s) 12,747 .05* 
Herald-Dispateh ....(m) 14,742 05 
Sunday edition *....(s) 15,000 ‘7: 
Keyser? sas aoalsi sels siare Mineral Daily News (e) 1,685 018 
Martinsburg ........ Journal gy teleseciele Jeremie (e) 4,825 .03* 
Morgantown ......-. New Dominion...... (m) 6,152 .03* 
Posty sv .at. eae (e) 5,089 = 
Moundsville ........ Fehon aus (e) 3,012 02% 
Journal (ma). eee .018' 
Parkersburg ........ News (m) 6,864 .03* 
Sunday edition..... (s) 8,614 03% 
Sentinekew.. ine anew (e) 8,485 03 — 
Point Pleasant...... Register Tsaigeccms des (e) 4,600 021" 
Sistersville ......... Review)» -Snrucn teste (e) 1,250 015, 
Wieleh® S. saeenmieetes News | ccttteh dt -\an tee (e) 4,061 025 
Wellsbure <a. erect Herald y aed s ouee (e) 1,142 : 
Wheeling. ih... sewer Intelligencer ........ (m) 12,228 08 
News: evacuees OO oe (e) 15,092 .0T 
Sunday edition..... (s) 19,153 09 
Combined daily. .(me) 27,320 095 
Register’ 2p.ee. uae (m) 10,140 04* 
Sunday edition.... (s) 10,683 .045' 
Telegraph Aaniecki ee (e) 8, 127 036) 
Williamson, ......... Nows © o28\ sisi «sees (@) 9) aeoee .04* 
‘ a 
WISCONSIN 7 
-| 
ANtIZOr cahime cesar Journal’ %.,.c cee (e)! > Fees 028 
Ais pletom eecmeenssme Post-Crescent ....... (e) 12,298 A 
SA SWAMI Gisesavsre arr, neha Press pcicitge sd acuwant ere (e) 2,500 .01- 
Baraboommcsas . secre Nows' © Wiest noone (e) 2,000 011! 
Republio. .a.c.2 teers (e) Seas O11 
Beaver Dam......... Citizen OF see ) 2,597 - 016 
BeloiGerasdn cyte ae Nows Whe. acu: ie 9,000 055 
Berlin’ Gee hase sceees Journal 2,050 024 
Ohippewa. lx. s<6 nebesis Telegram 3,389 OF 
Herald |... 4.4 }de ue) ee a 
Was (Cladre vaio. ysreiessters!« Leader’ n....0...< eee 6,963 of 
Telegram } 3,697 Bc. 
Combined daily...(me) 10,660 es 
Sunday edition..... (s) 7,057 045, 
Wond Wu. Tacl.e ce. Commonwealth ....... (e) 6,461 -04* 
Reporter) Gii.sacneee (e) 6,432 .04* 
Green Bay ure rises Press-Gazette ....... (e) 14,134 65 
SANESVAME™ .onelisieane Gazette hiv: scemaan (e) 11,817 06S 
Kemosha aicvics «acces News! ecostsoennoeteae (e) 9,523 05, 
Tal Crosse'.Macss.es sinee Tribune & Leader a 
Prossi eens (e) 12,863 .05* 
Sunday edition..... (s) 12,309 < 
Madison) 3.007 faeces Capital Times........ (e) 20,503 F 
State Journal......... (e) 21,673 .06* 
Sunday edition..... (s) 21,076 06" 
MADILOWOC. 6 ats outer ewe Herald-News ......... J 
Times ..... raoaye eet ce 
Marinette, cocci. oa Bagle-Star sen. acsmiee 03° 
Marshficlds,... same. Newsy Avscssees 5 029 
Menasha BODOe O11 
Merrill 025 
Milwaukee Eh 
Sunday edition 20F" 
LO@GGOr: -.ic vtalsmramtoapieata 4 
Sentinel a... oi eee 15 
Sunday Sentinel & Mil- > 
waukee Telegram... (s) 159,354 4 
Wisconsin News...... (e) 96,132 ae | 
DMLONTOG? wie da Hees slere Journal \ >) ).<..tthacare (e) 635 O11 
Times gs... sata eee (e) 2,695 025 
Neenall 4: Jet tsi cares News & Times....... (e) 1,183 A 9 
OshKosh. san cote: Northwestern ........ (e) 14,284 06 
Orta: \ereraie tere telela tors, sue Register-Democrat ...(e) 
Racine mee. ack ariker Times-Call ...... 
Journal-News of 
Rhinelander ......... News: stnch ceeaneee 
Sheboy Zan) .sowsee ba Pross sepsis uaa lees 
Stevens Point........ POULNAL Waves Woy wroteon 


followed by 


Editor & Publisher 


:NGLISH LANGUAGE DAILIES OF U. S.—CIRCULATIONS AND RATES 


Population 
Trade Date 
City 22a Estab. 
5,101 15,000 1906 
39,624 140,000 1890 
ROD ene 1895 
Oe 1919 
18,661 84,000 1907 
7,243 20,000 1914 
32,276 45,000 1919 
1916 
16,000 26,000 1895 
1867 
2,183 1918 
6,301 1886 
i 1906 
11,000 100/000. 23.1 
364,895 384,000 1856 


jor (Jn eves Oneal 925 i "463 


DAILY NEWSPAPERS OF CANADA—CIRCULATIONS AND RATES 


WISCONSIN—Continued 


Name of 


City Paper Issued 
Stoughton 25.50 ove ss Courier-Hub ......... (e) 
SUPELION fF cicceucee es « Telegram §<..0sccdes. (e) 
Watertown ........-. IELIOB A. <fusstere eins aies absie.< (e) 
Wratlkeshan ti 'rsaientss acs PYGQMAR. (ihejcic 5 cn cleave (e) 
WhRWigit) See. iin cern ens Record-Herald ....... (e) 
Wisconsin. Rapids... Tribune .,.0sc.00.ce< (e) 

WYOMING 
VCRs oo thee tee OCA RETO ERG QUA otra eraieveya rey rave (e) 
Sunday edition..... (s) 
Sruhume, (eb. 5 4 ke ek (e) 
Sunday edition..... (s) 
Cheyenne) ce ececs Wyo, State Tribune- 
Cheyenne State 
BiRMOE NS Mccann are 5 (e) 
Sunday edition..... (s) 
WVRULE Rees eat pial eter ets is POAC Y & ica. steaeiavs eaten (e) 
TEANRIMNIG? fais Siete crave scie eis Republican & 
Boomerang ......... (e) 
mberidnnl wpe -covtegsn «4 Post-Enterprise ......(e) 
Sunday edition..... (s) 
TERRITORY OF HAWAII 
Je thie Eo lonto Ge Aneio see Tribune-Herald ...... (e) 
BS Gey eo} hn Oar oe GID CIE: MAVEREISEM: ite ecto (am) 
‘Sunday edition..... (s) 
Star-Bulletin ........ (e) 


Saturday edition,..(e) 


5,000- 
Net Paid Line 
Circulation Ady. Rate 
1,496 -021* 
21,721 07 
3,422 -028 
2,250 024 
7,598 .04* 
4,507 -03 
5,841 .05* 
5,841 .05* 
7,260 .05 
7,330 05 
6,598 -05* 
6,800 .05* 
aseheilere 021 
2,313 .038 
3,170 .04* 
3,415 .04* 
1,783 .03* 
11,096 * .06* 
16,794 .OT* 
14,971 .065* 
16,977 OT 


DAILY NEWSPAPERS OF CANADA—CIRCULATIONS AND RATES 


irculations Taken from Publishers’ Statements to A. B. C. for Six Months Ending March 31, 
95, or on Sworn Statements—Ratio Effective as of June 1, 1925, on 5,000 Lines General Adver- 
ising Contracts. 


Population 
Trade Date 
City Area Estab. 
63,117 200,000 1902 
1883 
58,627 300,060 1903 
1903 
Mss 5.3 1907 
9,684 40,000 1910 
BMOUW i oss.cs 1874 
1900 
5,263 50,000 1920 
EE Te vis-s 0s 1860 
6,376 12,000 1907 
1909 
117,217 250,000 1896 
1924 
1924 
1911 
1886 
1917 
38,727 75,000 1858 
1881 
- 
POO sis ae s 1883 
Sa ese... 1895 
(78,364 240,000 1874 
1889 
1890 
BR wis sis 1880 
2G7H00)- . ....5. 1868 
1882 
OAO0 ase chee 
46,504 388,092 1903 
1904 
OS avesele 
OOO. ke 1901 
COO a... 1844 
1873 
1875 
1878 
Cer (eC eowes tee 
8,984 20,000 1910 
22,527 80,000 1900 
| 1907 
1898 
i) Cae 
Ey 1867 
1870 
9,372 51,000 1851 
9,057 50,000 1820 
4,118 59,000 1890 
20,541 36,000 1893 
8.639 32,000 1896 
8,128 30,000 


ALBERTA 
City Paper 
REDE ELIS Vera ater atate rs eleva Abertam! “ac\ireretereore (m) 
Hovald™ trrewtanwies: (e) 
Hdmonton . 4... 4 6s)..5.. Bulletins <.cess caress (m) 
Journal: S.ieeaes ateets (e) 
ethbridge 5.5... Hloraldy” acitistien G.aicters (e) 
Medicine Hat ...... NGS oe wre stenctirsus aisterste (e) 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


VA NAO) Valera crsvateiee cies lion Bare Baa mcmcne (e) 
ER QUSUIG Ware eret chs eter ovetate"s (m) 

Sunday edition ...(s) 

DV GLSORT sce. ately cee = sie sce INGANS ticanetereseipssieisyeitis s (m) 
New Westminster ...British Columbian ..(e) 
OID IT OM Ae wis selsteseteresc (e) 

Prince Rupert ....:. ING WBN ertanrvels ears sce ayace (e) 
WNCOUV EN ee esi oin srsele PE VOVINGO ia. eased civlslelsic. (e) 
Sunday edition (s) 

ROBE tater ralis o'e\apoieia'e (e) 

MOREE ssavetein Weve stays ite os (m) 

Evening edition ..(e) 

Combined daily. .(me) 

Sunday edition ...(s) 

SVU GIE OTS rscarer <tste't ecalet(s COLOMIS TEN sa.ceteterecansis: « (m) 
Sunday edition (s) 

Wimmes i Fets eves rele avetcress (e) 

MANITOBA 

IBTATCON I avast aneais aici Jinks Bors co canibcta eed (e) 
Portage La Prairie..Graphic ............ (e) 
Winnipeg, ....5.%650%%. MTG. IPTOSS. -.f.c/etlaie:c (m) 


Free Press Bulletin. .(e) 
Combined daily.. (me) 
FEI DURE? OR as Said ele sic (e) 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Fredericton ......... Gleaner: 2/Xe:fociscm.e ss (e) 
Wai ee crevenie citer (e) 
DEONCEOM) {.yaycieeeevere ces APUMGSI es, steve she revetn eter (m) 
Traviscript. tw ena. (e) 
Mites LHe ecient. rele Globod einer sandra e2 (e) 
Telegraph-Journal ..(m) 
Times-Star oi... 04.65 (e) 


Combined daily..(me) 


NOVA SCOTIA 


PAMBETSt |e). scores e's INOW SMa nye lienelelemin deers (e) 
GIMCe) Bay ci cssiace - GaZette: aie icaje ssseteeis es (e) 
PEL PUTA ION ii aud ear aleve. « OHLONICTE) TN sieiefo,0. (m) 
Beho) “iiseonse aes aeles (e) 

Combined daily. .(me) 

EU SrRU, Gol crsacattamlatetin (m) 

pC RM? MEE eee rereicar (e) 

Combined daily. . (me) 

Sunday Leader ..... (s) 

Lunenburg 203 wa.e es Malagash News ..... (e) 
New Glasgow ....... INIQWS tec cairivisi cs smite snare (e) 
SP ODEM nal siarasrs otis tye PPOBGA ire ccctern sa. ehe, octane (m) 


Evening edition ...(e) 
Combined daily.. (me) 


UOIOES ig sities nh sani (e) 

PENWP OR seh ereies. ta eiasets es ING WA iF Eo cok stow tee (e) 
ONTARIO 

Belleville ........... Intelligencer 

Ontario 6.0. on 
Brantford — sc sie elas EXXpositors) “Svsc.ds ans ( 
Brockville) cess os Recorder & Times...(e) 
Ohathamy ois yw « NMR etre fee ea: (e) 
Fort William ....... Times-Journal ...... (e) 
SSPE et cioycicde ears as 6 es Reporter ow cise sys (e) 


5,000- 
Net Paid Line 
Circulation Adv. Rate 
11,669 055 
23,865 -09 
6,693 04 
23,079 -08 
5,979 .03* 
1,897 .015* 
Sats .02 
piatetel sis -02 
Biche scree .02 
ebisteys ce .025* 
i ee 4 .029* 
Mined .018* 
1,423 025 
58,537 -20 
areca ae .20 
18,740 .05* 
20,045 aan 
40,009 3.8 
60,135 -12* 
42,448 :12* 
10,104 .055* 
12,536 .055* 
9,029 .05* 
Bre tcs ins .025* 
1,500 .016* 
22,211 sae 
43,461 ae 
65,672 hy 
36,293 .10* 
2b GaN G .026 
Masts O11 
atin ors 02 
Biel esi 02 
5,959 .03 
17,122 07 
15,924 05 
33,046 10 
sieusteiets .012 
6,556 .02 
12,811 .06* 
11,067 .05* 
23,878 :09* 
16,406 ant 
14,806 wae 
31,212 +10* 
4,547 .05* 
3,300 .0125 
8,326 ats 
2,071 acts 
5,397 025 
Bee dig ste .015 
1,115 .007 
Loisod .02 
ocnttne .02 
10,779 035 
4,299 .02 
6,300 1025 
5,788 .025* 
4,954x .025 


newspapers—name in light-face; evening papers—name in bold-face; sworn 
April 1 figures, light-face; A. B. C. Publisher’s statements, bold face, followed by an x, 
average for 3 months; flat rate indicated by an asterisk. 


state- 


ONTARIO—Continued 


Population 5,000- 
Trade Date Net Paid Line 
City Area’ Estab. City Paper Issued Circulation Adv. Rate 
114,151 150,000 1888 Hamilton ........... FLETAUG) oii viarcate oie tases (e) 19,477 .06 
1846 Bpectator sais etl, vs (e) 386,069 .0S 
24,104 54,000) 1840), ERIMEStote. eck code British Whig ....... (e) 6,882x .03 
1810 Btandard: vo. ieneses (e) 7,029x .03 
27,646 50,000 1877 . Kitchener .......... MOGOTA, © sane alo ntvlerss-e (e) 8,436 03 
7,542 20/000) £896: “Lindsay tccsiccccen ss BORG GR cana site vole ee (e) 2,890x 0175 
60,685 300;000 1914 London .,...4.00.6.04 AV Grtiser yntare. aces (m) 17,688 oak 
1863 Evening edition... (e) 5,351 BS 
Combined daily. .(me) 23,0389 06 
1849 BReGNPress eie.c seria’ « (m) 28,225 Bete 
; Evening edition... (e) 14,176 atch 
Combined daily..(me) 42,401 .08 
14,695 ~ Wee ee 1879 Niagara Falls ....... RGVIOW) Tienes caters (e) 3,802 .0175 
136,331 280,000 1844 CROLE WOES bach als ehacitie = is Git ri -[25 0 ene OR Os (m) 6,550x viata 
Eyening edition... (e) 21,395x aR 
Combined daily...(me) 27,945x .08* 
19138 Ler Dro tetas vc ara tant (e) 8,833x 1085* 
1917 Journal Dailies..... (m) 5,385x ils 
1885 Bivening edi ........ (e) 23,680x eye 
Combined daily.. (me) 29,065x .08* 
13500) Oe eects 1922 Owen Sound ........ Sun-Times .......... (e) 4,082 .025* 
20,989 33,000 1884 Peterborough ....... PUR AMIUNET! Os eters ofévels (e) 6,784x 3 
14,886 36;000 1900 Port Arthur .:...... News-Chronicle .....(e) 4,082 .025* 
+p lekeklolnnn an ebeietcar ote sees Port lope: ii ran pele Mids cle tcnwiry eer « CO) cbeences Behn 
19.881 50,000 1891 St. Catherines ...... Standard’) wi. waiter (e) 9,232 085 
16,026 50)}000  1882:> St. Thomas \)...0..45. Times-Journal ...... (e) 8,036 035 
14,877 45,000 » 1895: Sarnia. sii. seine a> Canadian Observer ..(e) 4,902 .035 
21,092 24,500 1912 AWE STC wMNLATI Cmca CEU leche: se ne aette (e) 4,865 025 
16,094 50,000 1887 Stratford ........... Beacon-Herald ...... (e) 6,387 0275 
522,666 750,000 (1844 /*Toronto {22500 0545... Globewaes 2 ehae ears (m) 88,794 .20 
1872 Mail & Empire..... (m) 106,284 .20 
522,666 750,000 1892 Star wy. wie o eee. (e) 134,670 .20 
1910 Sunday edition ...(s) 177,703 -28 
1876 Tolegram | S52ge a. (e) 110,547 Bari 
56,036 140,000 1918) Windsor. .....20-..<.: Border Cities Star...(e) 23,860 .OT* 
16,000 40,000 1886 Woodstock-Ingersoll .Sentinel-Review .... (e) 5,882 -025 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


12,350 88,000 1891 Charlottetown ....... Guardian ier terete. (m) 5,261 .03 
1854 Patriot Ps. eae dees Ce) See .02 


Morning newspapers—name in light-face; evening papers—name in bold-face; sworn state- 
ment April 1 figures, light-face; A. B. C. Publisher’s statements, bold face, followed by an x, 
mean average for 3 months; flat rate indicated by an asterisk. 
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JOINT RESOLUTION | 


Extending the thanks of the members of the legislature. to The Superior Eyen- 
ing Telegram Company. 


Wurreas, The Superior Evening Telegram Company has provided cach 
of the members of the legislature with a copy of its daily newspaper each morn- 
ing during the session ; and 

Wierpas, The members of the legislature have not only found The Even- 
ing Telegram a great convenience, but it has brought to them the aspirations of 
the people of Northern Wisconsin and their thoughts upon public affairs which 
many members otherwise would uot have gotten from any source; and 

Wuereas, The Telegram has shown scrupulous fairness in reporting news 
events and particularly in its aceounts of the activities and deliberations ef this 
legislature; now, therefore, be it : 

Hesolved by the Senate, the Assembly concurving, That this legislature 
express its gratitude and appreciation to The Evening Telegram Company of 
Superior; and be it further 

Resalved, That a copy of this resolution duly engrossed and attested, be 


forwarded to The Evening Telegram Company. 
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Editor 


DAILY NEWSPAPERS OF CANADA—CIRCULATIONS AND RATES 


QUEBEC 
Population 5,000- 
Trade Date Net Paid Line 
City Area Estab. City Paper Circulation Adv, Rate 
10/470 Pe eiari ASTS) Tuevis eects ete ar Quotidien .......... (EN. 9 amanod -025* 
712,909 870,000 1903 Montreal ........... Le Canada ......:.- (m) 8,171x 07 
1910 Te: “Devoirrciewisatss (e) 11,215x .06 
1778 Gaaette: (yes lee sie ei (m) 30,911x -09 
1811 Tierald! Scie stots we 10,352x .06* 
1878 Day Patries seen. si 26,549x .09 
Saturday edition (gat) 59,227x .09 
1884 a SAP TOSS6 is aieete wie aise (e) 157,759x .25* 
Saturday edition (Sat) 176,162x -25* 
1869 Star Else senior ie (e) 113,834x 18 
135,993 216,281 190% Quebec ............- L’Action Catholique (e) 19,101x .OT* 
1764 Chronicle aersisieiere (m) 2,573x .02 
1867 L’Evenement ...... (m) 16,632x .06* 
1896 he’ Soleil Gyseersst se (e) 46,026x .12* 
1874 Telegraph “waiess «-- (e) 10,024 04 
25,069 175,000 1897 Sherbrooke .......... Record peste vennayere (e) 9,434 -04 
1910 La Tribune: Sis... (e) 6,294 .04 
22,317 100,000 1920 ‘Three Rivers ....... Le Nouvelliste (e) 7,002x .03* 
SASKATCHEWAN 
19,285 100,000 1923 Moose Jaw ......... Ekeralldl i ercyaristerentenr: (m) 3,506 a0 
1889 DIMGST oe etanpececeee (e) 4,059 ie 
Combined daily..(me) 7,565 05* 
7,554 50,000 1911 Prince Albert ....... pete IGE SRsob ann comc (e) 2,722 -02* 
35,018 200,000 1883 Regina ..........-.. Leader aiscaveleies wenes (m) 20,810 ae 
1910 Post) sc csecs ees (e) 7,483 eee 
Combined daily..(me) 28,293 .09* 
25,7438 200,000 1902 Saskatoon .......... PH OSMEX iejsecce osetia) = (m) 2,160 we 
1905 LAB er Comsat estas Wor (e) 20,647 iss 
Combined daily... (me) 22,807 .08* 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
AQ:000' © SSS cet aor Sty HOR Sila. eee os CEODOV meiretetavereteiohe eis) este (@): "> aakesier -O11 
1923 TMAIE Ualetere occieloteistelajetaveie ((-) ees SAG ses 
1894 INGWS orccise suetean sheislele fers WGN AGA ads .014 
Peleoram!) “cise slew kee (e) 8,504 O11 


TAKING 


(Concluded fr 


sorship of the manufacturer from other 
dealers who are omitted. from his copy 
and are discriminated against in this way, 


by the wholesaler or manufacturers’ ad- 
vertising. 

Some of the letters I have received from 
publishers give a fair idea of the general 
trend on the question: 

“Boston Transcript—Rates for local 
and national advertising are the same. 
Agency commission and cash discount are 
allowed on national advertising, but not 
on local.’ 

“Boston Globe—‘The local retail store 
rate applies only to local retail stores. 
No discounts of any nature are allowed 
on local retail billings.’ 

“Buffalo News—lf the account is na- 
tional in character, we treat it as a na- 
tional account. We do not allow agency 
commission on advertising at local raies.’ 

“Chicago Tribune—‘An advertiser is 
entitled to the local rate only when he 
sells to the public solely through one or 
more retail shops, which he alone owns 
and controls. 

‘General advertising includes automo- 
biles, financial, real estate, land, advertis- 
ing agents, magazines, newspapers, pub- 
lic service companies, mail order, political, 
railroads, insurance, architects, contrac- 
tors, engineers, moving picture producers, 
heating and building materials, and all 
display advertising except local retail 
shops.’ 

“Chicago News—‘Advertisers selling to 
the public through their own retail stores 
earn the local rate. All others are na- 


tional.’ 
“Cleveland Plain Dealer—‘All retail 
advertising is at local rates. All gen- 


eral distribution advertising, regardless of 
where placed, must be at the general rate. 
Retail advertising can contain but one 
name of a retail store. Agency commis- 
sion allowed on general advertising only.’ 

“Des Moines Register & Tribune-News 
—‘Advertising of retail stores is allowed 
local display rate. National rate applies 
to all advertising of a general nature, 
whether originating in Des Moines or 
outside of Des Moines. No agency com- 
mission allowed on retail advertising, but 
is allowed to practically all Des Moines 


advertising to which the general rate has 
applied.’ 
“Detroit News—‘Retailers pay local 


rate if contracts made and bills are paid 
locally. Manufacturers with all their 
connections such as branches, jobbers, 


RULINGS TO DIVIDE LOCAL-NATIONAL COPY 


FORM 
om page 33) 


distributors, etc., pay national rate re- 
gardless of location in or out of Detroit. 
No agency commission allowed on adver- 
tising charged at local retail rate.’ 

“Indianapolis News — ‘Wholesalers, 
branch managers, and local manufacturers 
pay national rate. Retail rate is available 
only to retailers, banks, local professional 
men, etc. No commission allowed on 
local accounts.’ 

“Kansas City Star—‘Very slight dit- 
ferential between national rate and local 
retail store rate. Retail stores are al- 
lowed to purchase space in either morn- 
ing or evening editions, or in combination, 
and permitted change copy and prices. 
General advertisers purchase full service 
in all editions of the day. All local ad- 
vertising which does not carry prices, 
coming from any source other than a re- 
tail- store, is required to run same as any 
national advertising. No agency commis- 
sion allowed on local retail advertising.’ 

“Minneapolis Journal—‘Strictly retail 
advertising chargeable at local retail rate. 
Advertising which is general in character, 
whether originating in Minneapolis or 
out-of-town, is general. No agency com- 
mission allowed on advertising charged 
at local retail rates.’ 

“Minneapolis Tribune—‘Local accounts 
are those where the advertiser sells direct 
through a retail outlet or outlets to the 
consumer. We also permit a local base 
contract where a manufacturer or whole- 
saler sells his product direct to the coi- 
sumer through his own retail outlet as 
well as through dealers. If the manu- 
facturer or wholesaler, however, sells 
only for resale through dealers, he is 
charged the general or national rate, irre- 
spective of whether placed direct or 
through an advertising agency. No 
agency commissions are paid on advertis- 
ing accepted at the local rate basis.’ 

“New York Times—‘Rates are the same 
for all local and national advertising, and 
commission and cash discounts are allowed 
on local and national general display ad- 
vertising.’ 

“Philadelphia Bulletin—‘A merchant 
must own and operate his own individual 
retail store and pay for the advertising 
out of his business to obtain the retail 
store rate. All other advertising comes 
under classification as “general” or “na- 
tional” advertising. ‘No agency commis- 
sion is allowed on local retail accounts.’ 

“Philadelphia Inquirer—'Where a man- 
ufacturer exploits his goods for the bene- 


& Publisher 


June 


for 


Louis Wiley, business manager, New York Times, and William Allen Whité 
publisher Emporia (Kan.) Gazette, in academic robes following award 6 
honorary degrees of LL.D. by the University of Kentucky. 


WRITERS FOLLOW COOLIDGE 


13 Washington Men Assigned to Sum- 
mer White House at Swampscott 


Wasutncton, D. C., June 18—Swamp- 
scott, the summer White House on the 
Massachusetts coast to which President 
Coolidge will retire next week, is now 
being changed into a wire news centre. 

Among the writers who will be on the 
job are: Francis Stephenson and Paul 
F. Haupert for the Associated Press; 
Dale Van Every, United Press; George 
E. Durno, International News; Alfred 
H. Kirchhofer, Buffalo Evening News; 
John Edwin Nevin, Washington Post; 
Robert Barry, Philadelphia Public Ledger 
and New York Evening Post; Carter 
Fieid, New York Herald Tribune; Guy 
D. McKinney, Chicago Tribune; J. Rus- 
sell Young, Washington Star; Theodore 

. Joslin, Boston Evening Transcript; 
Glenn I. Tucker, New York World; 
Charles R. Michael, New York Times. 

Boston and New York, as well as a 
number of New England newspapers, are 
expected to have staff men on the scene. 


fit of the dealer, it is classified as gen- 
eral. If it is done for the sale of goods 
through the manufacturer or stores, it is 
construed as local. This has no bearing 
on anything with an out- of-town address, 
which is always accepted as general.’” 


REPORT FOR ARMY DUTY 


10 Newspaper Men Called by U. S. 
Active Duty 


Several newspaper men were inclu 
among the 23 reserve officers ordered 
report to active duty in the military 
telligence division of the War Depi 
ment June 15, to be formed into c¢ 
mittees to study the organization of 
Army and the War Department; 
peace and war problems of the milit 
intelligence division; the activities of 
serve officers. 

The newspaper men detailed for th 
duties are: Major Leonard H. Fr 
ericks, city editor, Rockford (Ill.) Mo 
publisher, Altoona (Pa.) Tribal 
img Star; Major Theodore At 
Major Arthur L. Fish, owner and bi 
ness manager, Salt Lake City Telegre 
Major Andrew Ford, editorial wri 
New York Herald Tribune; Ma 
Harold H. Gould, city editor, Bos 
Traveler; Major James E. Hardenber 
general manager, New York City Ni 
Association; Major Clarence E. Love; 
news writer, Bronxville, N. Y.; Ma 
Sydney H. MacKean, motion pict 
editor, International Newsreel Corp¢ 
tion; Captain Elias E. Stafford, m 
aging editor, Asheville (N. C.) Citia 
and Captain Stephen C. Early, rea 


for the Associated Press. 


‘WINNIPEG DAILY BACKS 
“DAYLIGHT RUN” 


Sponsors Automobile Trip to Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul as Promotion 
Stunt—St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press Reciprocates 


The Winnipeg Tribune recently 
sponsored an automobile run between 
Winnipeg and Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

etails of the newspaper promotion stunt 
were told this week by W. McCurdy, 
business manager. 

The object of the Daylight Run, he 
aid, was to show that Winnipeg, from a 

otorist’s standpoint, was a next dcor 
eighbor to the Twin Cities. The stunt 

as arranged in conjunction with Col. 
alph H. Webb, mayor of Winnipeg. 

“We had an official car, which contained 
two drivers, Mayor Webb, Mr. B. Sewell, 
representative of the Minnesota State 
Highways Department, and myself. 

“Tn addition to this official car, seven 
others took part in the run. The schedule 
called for a 4 A.M. start at the city hall 
n Winnipeg and a finish at 4 P.M. at 
inneapolis, approximately 500 miles 
istant. 

“Arrangement had been made, not only 
with the Commissioner of Highways for 
the State of Minnesota, but also with the 
yficials of the various cities and towns 
long the route for right-of-way, and we 
ere escorted out of Winnipeg, through 
he larger towns and into Minneapolis 
nd St. Paul by motorcycle police escorts. 

“Although we had a number of un- 
expected delays, including a flat tire and 
t broken gas line, we reached the City 
imits of Minneapolis with a speedometer 
record of approximately 490 miles in 
welve hours and one minute, or deduct- 
g the stops, a total running time of less 
an ten and a half hours. 

“We had a large board in front of our 
uuilding on which was painted the map 
f the route. Telegrams, with a linotype 
lug attached, were thrown out of the 
ar at all prominent points, addressed to 
ae Winnipeg Tribune, and the Tourist 
jureau at Minneapolis, advising the ex- 
ct time at which we had passed through 
nd giving any other information of in- 
srest. ‘We had a mounted photograph 
f an automobile on the board, which was 
loved from point to point showing our 
cation as indicated by the telegrams. 
“The idea apparently made a strong 
ppeal to the public and press in the 
win’ Cities and along the line of route. 
he newspapers played it up for days 
ith front page stories and as early as 
ven o'clock in the morning, towns we 
assed through were lined with the in- 
ibitants who had turned out to see us 
) through and to cheer us on. 

“Naturally the business community of 
/innipeg is delighted with the tremend- 
1s amount of favorable publicity which 
is been obtained for Winnipeg and the 
rovince of Manitoba and I feel that the 
hievement was well worth the effort 
id expense involved.” 

The St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press, 
1 June 15, sponsored an auto tour of 
ty and state officials to Winnipeg, 
er the trail followed by the Red river 
< carts in the fur trade 83 years ago. 


Farm Journals Merged 


Phelps Publishing Company, of Spring- 
Id, Mass., last week sold its publication, 
arm and Home, to Farm Life of Spen- 
t, Ind. The former had been published 
t 44 years in Springfield. 


Angeles, 
Dally A’ 
Sworn Government Statement, Six Months 


Los 
Sained 3,749 


Circulation 


nding March 81, 1924, 178,549 Daily. Six 
Months, Ending March 31, 1925, 177,298 
daily. Increase in Daily Average Circula- 
jon, 8,749. 


IT COVERS THE FIELD COMPLETELY 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
i, W. Moloney, 604 Times Bldg., New York. 
* gan Payne Co,, 401 Tower Bldg., 6 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
-_J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bldg., San 
cisco, Calif. 


Editor & Publisher for June 20, 1925 


NEWSPAPERS NEGLECTING 
BUSINESS NEWS 


(Concluded from page 4) 


although quite a bit of space really was 
given to that convention. 

It is quite true that the average daily 
paper cannot hope to cover all the news 
in every field of manufacturing, whole- 
saling and retailing, but that is no reason 
why business news should be treated in 
that slap-dash, doesn’t-make-any-differ- 
ence-anyhow fashion that so often sticks 
out all over it. 

At the recent distribution conference 
called by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, Secretary Hoover sug- 
gested that if trade associations would 
take the lead in establishing codes of 
ethics that are practical and detailed stan- 
dards of action, business would be able 
to accomplish well what laws are ac- 
complishing only inadequately and with 
hardship in the way of business regula- 
tion. His suggestion “took? Business 
men are thinking a great deal about it. 
Trade associations are at work. 

But who is following them up on it? 
Who is hunting for and publishing the 
news of the development of that movye- 
ment? 

I hope I have made my contention clear 
regarding the three errors of policy and 
practice in handling business news. 
think they’re probably more errors of 
practice than of policy, because I don’t 
think many papers have any clear-cut 
policy on business news. 

There are very few papers that could 
not profitably run more business news 
than they do. 

Too many editors judge the value of a 
business news item from the angle of the 
spectacular, the unusual, rather than from 
that of the significant or the helpful. 

They are too little inclined to do any 
real work in digging up business news, 
and in following it up after they get it, 
as they do on regular news. 

(Many papers seem afraid of giving free 
publicity. Naturally you can’t quote a 
business man any more than a politician, 
college professor or union leader without 
giving him publicity. But why not, if he 
says anything worth while? If all news 
were reduced to anonymity’ circulation 
would melt away overnight. 

There is too much of the “it-is-said,” 
and “a-prominent-mill-man” in our busi- 
ness news. Often it can’t be avoided, of 
course ; the authority refuses to be quoted. 
But the business news reporter should 
fight for the privilege of using his infor- 
mant’s name wherever possible. 

Many business men hate to give out 
statements or permit the use of their 
names because they fear inaccuracy. The 
inaccuracy often means a great deal more 
to them than it does to the reporter or 
the editor unfamiliar with their lines of 
business. 

In a straight news story it makes little 
difference whether the cop is reported as 
having broken the glass to shoot through 
it at the fugitive, or to have broken it 
accidentally and then shot through it. But 
it means a great deal to the retail mer- 


A COMMUNITY 


whose manufactured 
products amount 
yearly to 


$210,752,900.00 


is a good place to 
run your advertising. 


Norristown 
Gimes PHerala 


Montgomery County’s 
Great Home Newspaper 
Covers such a community. 


chant if you report a percentage as on 
cost-price when you should figure it as 
on selling-price. 

I know fire insurance officials who have 
been driven to drink (several drinks any- 
how) by reporters who cheerily assumed 
that the company’s profit is the difference 
between premium receipts and the sum of 
losses and expenses of operation, and 
who wrote their stories as though no such 
thing as reinsurance reserve existed, or 
as though it were an asset instead of a 
liability. All of which did not help ad- 
vertising departments to sell fire com- 
panies much lineage. 

Business men constitute one of the most 
intelligent, reasonable and constructive 
elements in any community. It’s when 
the business men get busy that things 
really get done in any town or city. 

Any man who takes an intelligent in- 
terest in business, whether owner, execu- 
tive or ambitious employe, is a business 
man. How large a part of any commun- 
ity he forms may be gathered by observ- 
ing the business activity around you. 

The belief that trade magazines cover 
business news adequately, and that the 
daily press had best leave it to them, is 
erroneous. 

Trade magazines, in their very nature, 
cannot adequately cover it. They cannot 
cover it locally, except at one or two 
points in the country. They cannot cover 
it daily except in a pitiful minimum of 
instances and only at one or two points 
in the country. 

The paper that decides to cultivate the 
business man as a business man has much 
to win, and from the looks of it, mighty 
little real competition. 


Offers Architectural Prize 


The Springfield (Mass.) Republican 
has established an annual award of $600 
for the best residential architecture shown 
in Springfield, West Springfield and 
Longmeadow construction. The award, 
known as the Samuel Bowles Memorial, 
in memory of the third editor of the 
Republican, will be given yearly by a 
committee selected from among the city’s 
leading architects. 


NEW YORK STATE 
Westchester County’s 


Fastest Growing Cities 


Mount Vernon and 


New Rochelle and 
The Vicinity Towns 


Are Covered Completely by 
THE DAILY ARGUS 
of 


Mount Vernon 


THE STANDARD STAR 
f 


oO 
New Rochelle 
(Both Members of ABC) 


Westchester Newspapers, Inc. 


Franklin A. Merriam, Pres. 
Mount Vernon—New Rochelle 


Shredded Wheat Biscuits 


is another of the nationally fa- 
mous accounts which has recog- 
nized the fact that the Washing- 
ton, C., territory cannot be 
adequately covered without 


The 
Washington 


e 
Times 
The futility of the “one paper 
buy” argument is nowhere better 
illustrated than in the experiences 
of its national advertisers. 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH 


New York City—Boston 


G. LOGAN PAYNE CO. 


Chicago - Detroit - St. Louis_- Los Angeles 
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Akerson to New Post 


George Akerson, assistant managing 
editor, Minneapolis Tribune, has been 
appointed secretary to the national com- 
mission identified with the Philadelphia 
Sesqui-Centennial Exposition of 1926. 
Secretary of State Kellogg, chairman of 
the commission, announced the appoint- 
ment. The position pays $5,000 a year. 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover is also. 
a member of the commission, 


Field Exists for Tabloid Weeklies 


A field exists for the tabloid weekly, 
according to I. Warshaw, managing 
editor of the Rensselaer (N. Y.) Inde- 
pendent, whose paper has just completed 
eight months’ of successful operation as 
a tabloid. The Independent is issued 
each Friday and averages 12 pages. The 
small size is appreciated by the readers, 
the editor said. Mr. Warshaw visited 
New York ‘City this week on business. 


A Security Market 


with 
service. 
Buffalo offers a promising market for 
high grade securities. The Buffalo 
Evening News financial and business 
pages are complete, interesting, prompt; 
carrying TO-DAY’S news of activities 
in commerce and markets TO-DAY. 
The News with its effective cover- 
age and responsive reader interest, of- 
fers the financial advertiser the com- 
plete audience in the Buffalo territory. 


A. B. C, Sept. 30, 1924, *124,468 total 


net paid. 
Cover the Buffalo Market with 


complete newspaper financial 


the 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


*Present average circulation 126,763 
Edward H. Butler, Editor and Publisher 
Kelly-Smith Company, Representatives 


Marbridge Bldg. 


Lytton Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Complete Markets 


and the 
NEWS THAT MAKES 
THEM 


Together with leads and comment 
that authoritatively interpret day 
to day developments in the financial 
and business worlds. 


Full leased wire (averaging 8,000 
words, exclusive of tables), or pony 
service. 


Central News of America 


Established 1914 
42 New Street New York City 


Largest organization in the world 
specializing in financial and market 
news for daily newspapers. 


Peoria 
Try-Out City 


JOURNAL 
Cranscript 


Puts Tryouts Over/ 


CHAS. H. 
New York - Boston 
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LOUISVILLE YOUTH WINS 
NAT’L SPELLING BEE 


Eight News- 
paper Won by Frank Neuhauser— 
Two Million Participate—Finals 
Held in Washington 
(By Telegraph to Eprror & PuBLISHER) 
WasHincton, D. C, June 17—A 
new idea in newspaper good will pro- 
motion was successfully brought to a 
close tonight when the Lowisville Courier 


Contest Sponsored by 


Journal, with eight other newspapers, 
held the first National Spelling Bee. 


The nine state and city champions present 
at the national finals represented the best 
of 2,000,000 boy and girl spellers in the 


States covered by the bee, and it is 
estimated that the stunt attracted a 
reader interest in excess of 10,000,000. 


The bee was launched last Fall by the 
Courier-Journal, as a state-wide contest,. 
but other papers were invited to join 
and the National Bee was organized and 
conducted by Jos. A. Humphreys, Jr., of 
the Courier-Journal staff. Immediately 
following the national finals, Mr. Hum- 
phreys announced that the stunt will be 
repeated next year and that more than 
a dozen newspapers already have asked 
admittance. 

Each newspaper sponsored a_ local 
contest, sending its champion to Wash- 
ington where the finalists were entertained 
for four days. The finals were held in 
the New National Museum auditorium 
with John J. Tigert, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, presiding. Judges were 
McKenzie Moss, Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury; C. C. Calhoun, Washing- 


ton attorney and Joy Elmer Morgan, 
managing editor, National Educational 


Association Journal. 
Dr. Homer C. House, dean of the de- 


partment of English, University of 
Maryland, pronounced the words and 


William C. Deming, president of the 


Civil Service Commission, a newspaper 
owner of Nebraska, made the chief 
address. The winner was Frank Neu- 


hauser of Louisville, Ky., second, Edna 
Stover, of Trenton, N. J.; third, Helen 
Fisher, of Akron, O., and fourth, Mary 
Daniel, of Hartford, Conn. 

Prizes were $500 for first, $250 second, 
$150 third, and $100 fourth. A_ gold 
medal also went to the winner. Words 
which tripped the champs were moribund, 
propeller, cosmos, valuing, blackguard, 
statistician, and skittish. “Gladiolus” 
brought victory to the winner. 

Papers sponsoring the bee beside the 
Courier-Journal were the Akron Beacon 


Journal; Oklahoma City Daily Okla- 
homan and Times; Detroit News; 
Houston Chronicle; Trenton (N. J.) 


Times; New Haven (Conn.) Register ; 
Hartford (Conn.) Times; South Bend 
(Ind.) News Times. 


Mr. Tigert in his talk to the spellers 
stressed the importance of newspaper 
participation in educational movements 
and pointed to the increasing interest 
publications are taking in school affairs. 
He congratulated the participating papers 
on their enterprise and on their far 
sightedness in developing child interest 
in affairs of the day. Departments of 
education in two states, New Jersey and 
Kentucky, have petitioned the papers in 


this contest to repeat the competition 
next year, it was announced by Mr. 
Humphreys. 


WIRE PICTURE RATES CUT 


New Price List Announced by Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


Reduced prices for sending pictures by 
wire using the telephotograph process 
were announced this week by the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company. 

Special contract rates provide one pic- 
ture daily between New York and Chi- 
cago at $120 a week; between Chicago 
and San Francisco $175 a week; New 
York and San Francisco $210 a_ week, 
and New York, Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco $260 a week. 

Prices for telegraphing single pictures 


* 


Editor & Publisher 


are now: New York and Chicago $35 
a picture; Chicago and San Francisco, 
$60 a picture; New York, Chicago and 
San Francisco, $75 a picture. 


TRIBUTE TO KENT COOPER 


Melville E. Stone Praises New A.P. 
Chief 


Kent Cooper, new general manager of 
the Associated Press, was paid high 
tribute by Melville E. Stone in_ the 
souvenir issue of the Associated Press 
Bulletin, just issued. 

Mr. Stone said: 

“T would be doing violence to all the 
impulses of my nature if I did not take 
advantage of this opportunity to say to 
my associates in the service of the Asso- 
ciated Press how gratified I am over the 
selection of Mr. Kent Cooper as general 
manager, to sticceed Mr. Martin, who 
felt constrained to resign. Very properly 
I had no voice in the selection—that 
duty belonging wholly to the Board of 
Directors. But, now that the choice has 
been made, I see no impropriety in say- 
ing that I think Mr. Cooper fully 
qualified for the post. By experience in 
the organization, as well as by natural 
traits, he is imbued with the needed 
characteristics. He will, I am _ sure, 
stand firmly for the high standards which 
seem to me to be imperative in a service 
so charged with responsibility in a gov- 
ernment such as ours. At the same time 


in Souvenir Bulletin 


he is alert, kindly disposed and of rare 
hearty co- 


intelligence. I invoke the 


for vbume (20g 198 S: 


operation of all of his fellow employes 
and wish him a sincere Godspeed.” 

The souvenir issue contains pictures of 
the golden bowl and of the Book of Re- 
membrance presented to President Frank 
Brett Noyes upon his 25th anniversary 
as president, as well as testimonials from 
the Book and excerpts from congratula- 
tory editorials. 


Former News Woman Comedy Manager 


Grace Phelps, former New York news- 
paper woman, has been appointed man- 
ager of The Red Knight, Inc., a newly- 
formed theatrical syndicate, whose first 
production will be “The Red Knight,” a 
comedy by Edmond McKenna. Miss 
Phelps was at one time a feature writer 
on the New York American and on the 
Central Press Association. More re- 
cently she was publicity director for the 
Girl Scouts and the Girls’ Service League. 


Libel Suit Discontinued 


A libel suit brought against the Buffalo 
Times by the Rev. L. E. H. Smith of 
Buffalo has been discontinued following a 
retraction by the Times. The minister 
claimed his testimony during a trial in 
Buffalo was reported erroneously by the 
Times with the effect that it was made 
to appear that he had perjured himself. 


Mrs. 


Mrs. Walter Lippman, wife of Walter 
Lippman, editor of the editorial page of 
the New York World, who has been 
undergoing treatment at Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, Baltimore, is improving. 


Walter Lippman Improving 


Paper Company Sells Bonds 


The Minnesota and Ontario Pape 
Company, controlled by the Backus anc 
Brooks interests of Minneapolis, Minn. 
and headed by E. W. Backus, has sole 
$16,000,000 worth first mortgage six pel 
cent gold fund bonds for the development 
of the pulp and paper industries con 
trolled by this company. Main offices ar 
in Minneapolis with plants at Interna 
tional Falls, Minn., and Fort Frances anc 
Kenora, Ont. On the completion of at 
addition the annual capacity of the plant 
will be 200,000 tons of newsprint paper 


Post Wheeler Ill in New York 


Post Wheeler, of the U. S. Diplomati 
Service, formerly connected with the ol 
New York Press, is suffering from 
nervous breakdown, following an attae 
of influenza. He is at the Presbyteria 
Hospital, New York. : 


N. Y. News Women Hold Dance 


Five hundred members of the Ne 
York Newspaper Women’s Club an 
their friends attended the club’s sprin 
supper dance at the Waldorf-Astori 
roof garden. Mrs. Josephine Robb Obe 
was chairman of the committee in charg 
of arrangements. 


Chester S. Lord Gets LL.D. 


Chester S. (“Boss”) Lord, former ed 
tor of the New York Sun, was awarde 
a degree of Doctor of Laws by Hami 
ton College, June 15. Mr. Lord we 
graduated from Hamilton with the Gia 
of 1873. ® 
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Coss 3 Deck Newspaper Press 

With extra color deck and color fountains on 
all decks, together with modern folders and 
electrical control for sale. Can be seen 
in operaticn. National Weeklies, Winono, Minn. 


For Sale. 

Bargain prices; Goss Comet perfecting press; 
Duplex double steam table; low base 5 Linotype. 
All first class condition. Daily Tribune, Ful- 
terton, Cal. 


A Fine Opportunity for Some Publisher 


12 Page Duplex 
Flat bed web press 


“Used but Good” 

Printing from type or flat form, papers 
of 4, 6, 8, 10 or 12 pages, 22% in. long. 
For sale because of consolidation. In 
fine working condition. Can be seen 
in operation. Samples of its late work 
supplied on request. Can be purchased 
at a low price for quick action. 

Wire or write for details. 

BAKER SALES CO. 
200 Fifth Ave. New York City 


Many machines for sale “Used 
Send for our List No. 50. 


other 


but Good.” 


Wanted. 

Curved shaving and trimming machine, 14% 
inch diameter, y5-inch plate, 45 degrees bevel. 
addr Stereo, A-583, care Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


Printers’ Outfitters. 

Printing Plants and business-bought and sold. 
American Tvypefounders’ products, printers’ 
and bookbinders’ machinery of every descrip- 
tion. Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman St., 
New York City. ~ 


Hoe Color Octuple Press can be 


shipped immediately. This press 
can be operated as sextuple press 
with 3 extra colors. In good 
condition. 


WALTER SCOTT & CO. 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


441 Monadnock Block CHICAGO 
1457 Broadway NEW YORK 


Cline-Westinghouse Double Motor-Drive 
with full automatic push button control. 


USED BY THE 


St. Paul Dispatch 
St. Paul, Minn. 


We refer you to them for their 
opinion 


MAIN OFFICE 
Conway Bldg. 
111 W. Washington St. 
CHICAGO 


EASTERN OFFICE 
Marbridge Bldg. 
Broadway at 34th St. 
NEW YORK 


MODERNIZE 
COMPOSING ROOM 
HAMILTON EQUIPMENT 


Made in both wood and steel. 


Manufactured by 


The Hamilton Mfg. Co. 


Two Rivers, Wis. 


For sale by all prominent Type 
Founders and Dealers everywhere. 


Machinery Wanted. 
Eight-page rotary press immediately. I. 
shall, Bedford Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Don’t Pig Metal 
It Wastes Money 


Don’t melt your metal twice to use 
it once. Write for trial offer. The 
Monomelt “Single Melting Sys- 
tem.” References gladly furnished. 


QHOME 


Eliminates the Metal Furnace 


Printers Manufacturing Co. 
417 South Dearborn St. 
Chicago 


THE HIGHEST STANDARD 


Write for Information Concerning 


Wilke’s Metal 
Insurance Plan 
It Will Save You Money 


Metals Refining Co. 


Hammond, Indiana 


Warehouses in Principal Cities 


Editor 


& Publisher 
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c for advertisements under the classifica- 
on of “Situations Wanted.” 


0 per line per insertion, cash with order, 
. c if white space is used at top and bot- 
m of adivertisement. 


Oc per word per insertion, cash with order, 
| for advertisements under any other 


assification. 

0 per line per insertion, cash with order, 
| ic if white space is used at top and bot- 
m of advertisement. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ccountant and Office Manager. 


wen years’ newspaper experience, desires 
rmanent connection as accountant or busi- 
ss executive. Best of references. Address 
wx A-596, Editor & Publisher. 


ivertising—Business Manager. 

sperienced and past record point to good profits 
r paper securing him.~ Capable of taking en- 
e charge of good sized daily. Age 34, mar- 
:d; umiversity graduate. If you want a 
oducer for a permanent position, write Box 
590, Editor & Publisher. 


Ivertising Solicitor. 

rer fifteen years’ practical experience, includ- 
y personal contact with advertisers direct, 
0 agencies. Familiar with territories—New 
gland, New York, Pennsylvania, South and 
est. Seeks connection with special repre- 
itative or publication direct. Best of ref- 
mce as to character and ability. Address 
«x A-556, Editor & Publisher. 


culation Manager. 

st promotion man and keen circulation execu- 
e. Capable of combining circulation and 
motion departments under one head to obtain 


t results. Excellent reference. Protestant; 
ison. Will travel reasonable distance for 
\ference. Box A-593, Editor & Publisher. 
y Editor, 


stern morning daily city of 65,000 desires 
inge to afternoon field, street or desk.. Box 
931, Editor & Publisher. : 


ssified Advertising Manager. 

ung married man, 28, now employed on 
ithern daily in city 50,000, as classified man- 
r, seven years’ experience, desires connections 
h larger papér either as Classified Manager 
assistant to Classified Manager. Prefer 
ith or South West. Very best of references. 
lat have you to offer? Address A-592, 
e Editor & Publisher. 


ang married man, 30 years of age, with 
yeats’ newspaper experience; 6 years as 
sified manager on two well-known news- 
ers and an enviable record as a business 
Ider, at present showing over 100% increase 
one year. Would like to connect with a 
- Organization where a man that is a_ doer 
| a real producer is appreciated. Will go 
where in the United States or Canada. 
dress Box A-591, Editor & Publisher. 


aposing Room Foreman. 


ires connection where unusually low pro- 
tion costs are expected; can also assume 
onsibility for other mechanical operations. 
2, Editor & Publisher. 


uposing Room Superintendent. 

h credentials showing his ability to oper- 
composing rooms more efficient and eco- 
ical desires to do. the same for others. 
3, Editor &-Publisher. 


k Editor and Feature Writer 


its position on daily in South, Southwest or 
t. Several years’ experience on desk with 
sd wire, reporting. College graduate; come 
short notice. Excellent references. Write 
78, Editor & Publisher. 
I Se 
< or Street. 

Editor wants position on Southern daily, 
: Or street. Two years’ experience; college 
luate; two weeks’ notice; prefer Florida. 
ress A-582, care Editor & Publisher. 


Teporter, now employed, would like to 
on New York paper. 10 years’ experience 
ll lines of newspaper work; university 
uate and post-graduate; year in Europe; 
furnish best of references; 34 years old; 
ae object. Address A-597, Editor & 
isher, 


our Classified Ad 
{DITOR & PUBLISHER 


is read by the man 
you want to reach 


per word per insertion, cash with order, 


Situations Wanted 


HELP WANTED 


Editor, 20. 

Good writer; knows news values, makeup and 
advertising, Not afraid of work. Experienced 
on _ country and metropolitan newspapers, Box 
A-584, Editor & Publisher. 


Experienced Auditor and Accountant 

Recently in charge of the business office and 
accounting departments of a large Eastern daily 
and Sunday paper, is open for a position of 
similar character, preferably in the Middle West 
or South, Experience covers all phases of the 
accounting, financing, credit and collection work 
of a metropolitan newspaper. Ability to manage 
a department proven by experience. Can fur- 
nish the highest references as to ability and 
character from former employers; age 38. Have 
been making better than $150 per week, but 
would be willing to demonstrate ability and 
capacity on commission and bonus basis, Ad- 
dress Box A-588, Editor & Publisher; New York. 


Florida Publishers. 

Head of copy desk of one of largest papers in 
Middle West wants good location in Florida. 
On present job more than two years. Address 
A-530, Editor & Publisher. 


Managing Editor. 

Fast, driving managing editor, trained in pre- 
war days, when one had to get under the sur- 
face of things and turn out a newspaper with 
reader interest. Credited with unerring news 
judgment and ability to handle men; thirty-five, 
married and temperate. A-586, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


Mechanical Production Manager. 

Will assume entire respons'bility for all me- 
chanical operations, labor and production of 
large publishing organization; 37 years of age, 
with 20 years.of wide and varied experience. 
C-994, Editor & Publisher. 


Newspaper Artist 
And cartoonist desires change from large city to 
smaller plece. A-538, Editor & Publisher, 


Newspaper Man 

with 14 years’ experience touching every 
branch of the game, past seven as managing 
editor, now holding responsible position with 
nationally known morning paper, would like 
to make desirable and permanent desk con- 
nection with afternoon daily in smaller city. 
College man, 37, no bad habits and no failures 
in record. References and details gladly fur- 
nished. Address A-595, Editor & Publisher. 


Newspaper Man. 

Thoroughly trained newspaper man, former 
unday editor, wants position as special fea- 
ture writer for national magazine. Can do own 
camera work. Will submit references and 
samples. Plenty of ideas; single; salary $50. 
Rox C-982, Editor & Publisher. 


Newspaper or Advertising Agency. 
Connection desired by young woman, now em- 
ployed. Competent to manage national ad- 
vertising department medium sized newspaper; 
three years’ experience. Box C-977, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Publisher. 

Now in ccmplete charge of growing paper in 
large Mid-West city, seeks change for personal 
reasons. At time of taking charge of present 
paper, less than two years ago, it was losing 
$5,000 a month; for past nine months has been 
making a profit. Capable of taking charge 
every department, including editorial. Practi- 
cal, systematic, energetic, able to build business 
to maximum and reduce intelligently expenses 
to lowest point. Correspondence desired with 
owners needing a man with a record for pro- 
ducing profits and who can make good under 
the most trying conditions and against keenest 
competition. Address A-589, care Editor & 
Publisher, Times Building, New York City. 


Reporter, City Editor. 

Twelve years’ experience reporter, correspond- 
ent, city editor. Last four years in business. 
Desire to return to newspaper work. Forty- 
one years old. Will go anywhere and at 
nominal salary. Reliable, accurate, good edu- 
cation. A-564, Editor & Publisher. 


Secretary-stenographer. ' 
Rapid, accurate and conscientious, possessing 
common sense, desires temporary position. Seven 
years’ valuable experience in advertising agency 
and advertising department of well-known pub- 
lication. _Keen and enthusiastic. Excellent ref- 
erences. Box A-585, Editor & Publisher. 


Sports Editor. p 
Always on the job, now employed. Married, 
27, six years’ practical experience, strong in 


writing, make-up, copy reading. University 
graduate. Great Lakes region. Box A-581, 
Editor & Publisher. 

Y Man. 


oung 
Twenty-seven years of age; college graduate; 
five years of proofreading experience. Seeks po- 
sition. Honest, ambitious, accurate worker. At 
present employed, but willing to make change. 
Box A-587, Editor & Publisher. 

Young Man. 2 

University post-graduate, anxious to get on 
newspaper. Ambitious, ability to write, willing 
to start at bottom and work. City, anywhere. 
Best references. Address A-594, care. Editor: 
& Publisher. ; ; 


A Managing Editor. 


Man or woman, to take full charge of Editorial 
Department of growing weekly paper in a 
city located in New England with a population 
of 30,000. Must be experienced and capable 
of writing vigorous and attractive editorials. 
Salary $55 per week, Only replies containing 
full particulars and references will be consid- 
ered. Address Box A-576, Editor & Publisher. 


Business Manager. 


Able to take full charge of business’ end of 
weekly paper and job printing plant. Applica- 
tion must give full history of applicant to- 
gether with adequate references. Salary $55. 
Address Box A-574, Editor & Publisher, 


Manager. 


Man or woman, for established weekly paper 
In eastern city of 25,000 inhabitants, Applicant 
must. be experienced and must have proven 
himself successful in being able to conduct 
both the Business and Editorial Departments, 
taking entire charge including job printing 
business. Replies should give full particulars 
as to experience and measure of success at- 
tained, with references. Salary $3500. Address 
Box A-575, Editor & Publisher. 


Wanted 


Experienced man for head of copy desk -on 
Pacific Coast newspaper of Hearst’ type. Must 
be an executive. Must know type and he able 
to produce unique typographical effects and 
striking cut captions. State salary expected. 
Name references. Address A-580, care Editor 
& Publisher. 


Wanted. 


Two bright, energetic advertising solicitors for 
leading Florida daily. Must be Southerners 
who are proved business getters. Only experi- 
enced men who are good copy writers need 
apply. Reply with full details of previous ex- 
perience and names of: references and salary 
expected to Box A-562, Editor & Publisher. 


Writer 

For important magazine of national circulation. 
State fully age, education, experience and sal- 
ary desired, and enclose sample of work, which 
will be returned. Editor, Box 103 Madison 
Square P, O., New York City. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


California Daily. 

Business manager will be offered opportunity 
to invest in California morning daily in metro- 
politan city. Field is inviting and exclusive 
with friendly sentiment. Big development 
ahead and practical man will be convinced of 
future. Will require about $75,000 cash. Full 
particulars if suitable financial reference given. 
Box A-553, Editor & Publisher. 


High Class Investment. 


Publisher with exceptional metropolitan man- 
agement, experienced, who has owned three 
newspapers and now owner of newspaper in 
city of 170,000, is preparing to purchase an- 
other newspaper in city of same population. 
If you have money to invest, together with 
services, and want to join live organization of 
well known young newspaper men who have 
made proven successes. Address Box A-550, 
care Editor & Publisher. 


Newspaper Wanted. 


By newspaperman who has had unusual range 
of experience, from small town daily to large 
city; from advertising and business end to edi- 
torial end; from weekly to medium sized city, 
and later metropolitan daily; have some capital, 
good credit and successful business record. Do 
not hesitate to submit your proposition regard- 
less of size. Practical Newspaperman, A-567, 
Editor & Publisher. 

<i ee eT OR ee 
Will Invest 

From $75,000 to $150,000 for controlling interest 
in evening newspaper in city of 50,000 popula- 
tion or over. Advertiser has unsurpassed 
record for newspaper building. Please give full 
and complete data in first letter. All communi- 
cations held in strict confidence. Highest ref- 
erences given. Address A-579, care Editor & 
Publisher. 


Wanted: 


Evening paper or one-half interest in one, in 
small ‘city, middle west preferred. Have 
ability, experience and $10,000. Address Pub- 
lisher, A-598, Editor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION CAMPAIGNS 


Contest Manager. 


We have largest organization, and conduct most 
efficient automobile circulation campaigns on 
commission | basis. Permanently established. 
Our twentieth year.” Capital $100,000. Wire 
or write for large list of records and proposi- 
tion. The Bird Syndicate, Pioneer Blk., Madi- 
son, Wis. 


To Owners 


Client has $50,000 cash 
available for first pay- 
ment 


on newspaper 
property. All corre- 
spondence will be held 
in strict confidence. 


Palmer, Dewitt & Palmer 


Newspaper Properties 


350 Madison Ave., New York 


Successful 
Performance 


This firm has a record of almost 
15 years of successful performance in 
the difficult work of 


PURCHASE, CONSOLIDATION, 
SALE AND APPRAISAL 


of newspaper and magazine properties 
throughout: the U. S& 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Times Bldg. New York 


[= WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


AXY EXECUTIVE EDITO- 
RIAL POSITION on evening 
daily in town of around 50,000 
can be ably filled by our client 
No. 2880. He received early 
training on the New York Sun. 
For many years with smaller 
dailies in all capacities. Has 
been successful for past two 
years in publicity management 
for metropolitan banking con- 
cern, but wants to return to 
newspaper. Asking $50. 


FERNALDS EXCHANGE, INC. 


THIRD NaTL.Bio., SPRINGFIELD. Mass. 


LITHOGRAPHY FUND MOUNTING 


$50,000 of $100,000 Research Fund 
Raised, Technical Foundation Reports 


Fifty thousand dollars of a $100,000 
fund for the furtherance of research and 
education in lithography has been raised, 
it was announced at a dinner given June 
8, in Boston, by the Lithographic Tech- 
nical Foundation. 

The speakers were M. Norcross Strat- 
ton of the Massachusetts educational 
board; E. B. Millard, assistant director 
of Research, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; W. S. Forbes, chairman of 
the New England district; Alfred B. Rod 
of New York, president of the founda- 
tion; R. V. Mitchell; of Cleveland, vice- 
president; Joseph Deutsch of Chicago, 
chairman of the endowment fund com- 
mittee; ‘H. A. Barnhardt, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., member of the research com- 
mittee, and Maurice Saunders of New 
York, 

They told of the new scientific research 
laboratory recently established at the 
University of Cincinnati where research 
will be made into color printing. The 
foundation is considering a plan of co- 
operative education with many of the 
country’s secondary schools and colleges. 
This plan would incorporate practical 
work in the industrial plant and study 
at the school. In this manner it is hoped 
to bring skilled workmen and specially 
trained executives into the industry. 


Plans 100th Anniversary Edition 


In observance of its 100th anniversary, 
the Boston Traveler will publish an 
anniversary edition Monday, July 6. The 
Traveler first appeared July 5, 1825. 


Chicago “Specials” Play Golf 


The annual outing and golf tournament 
of the Newspaper Representatives Asso- 
ciation of Chicago was held Tuesday, 
June 9, at the ‘Wilmette Golf Club. a 


Editor 


DOLLAR 


$ $ 


PULLERS 


ONE DOLLAR 
WILL BE 
PAID 
FOR EACH 
IDEA 
PUBLISHED 


$ $ 


NV ORS up a page of camera dealers 
to run once a week for ten or fifteen 
weeks. Get them to throw in together 
on a weekly award for the best amateur 
print submitted during the week. The 
award should be free from any technicali- 
ties suchas printing, paper used, etc., and 
should be made simply on a basis of good 
exposure and judgment.—B. A. T. 


In its letter to expiring mail subscrip- 
tions the Hollywood (Cal.) Citizen says: 

“Your support of the Hollywood Daily 
Citizen has been appreciated because it 
helps to maintain the Citizen :— 

“1—As Hollywood’s only home daily. 

“2—As a clean newspaper. 

“3—As an interesting newspaper. 

“4_-As a newspaper that seeks to 
represent the highest ideals of the com- 
munity. 

“S_-As a newspaper that strives to up- 
hold the higher ethics of journalism.” 

A request for a renewal is included in 
the letter —Frank H. Williams. 


“The Busy Ad Man’s Page,” is the 
title of an idea run by a California news- 
paper. This was a contest in which ten 
questions were listed. ‘The answers to be 
found in any one of the forty-four ads 
of equal size occupying the page. Some 
of the questions were as follows: 1. 
Which ad mentions a sum of money twice 
that for which we all are wishing? 2. 
One of these ads contain a list of colors, 
which is it?—George C. Marcley. 


Is the itinerant merchant infesting your 
city and cutting into the profits of the 
legitimate merchant? If so, you can 
probably encourage the local Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association to put on a campaign 
of education against the peddler and 
canvasser as Hammond, Bogalusa, and 
Shreveport, La. have done this year. 
Newspaper advertising was used gener- 
ously in these campaigns. Or you might 
interest a certain group of merchants to 
run a co-operative page against the 
peddler as was done by hosiery merchants 
in Biloxi, Miss—A. W. Roe. 

Interesting advertising copy has been 
obtained by a Virginia newspaper from 
the electric company, which takes space to 
mention from day to day “Things to 
Know About Our Services.” Service, 
courtesies, and helps may be likewise men- 
tioned and advertising on these points 
secured from your local electric company. 
—C. M. Littlejohn. 


Sometimes an arrangement can be made 


[FIRJALNICTE | 
[FIRIAINIC {S| 


STEP WORD 


PUZZLES 


By ARTHUR WYNNE 


Father of Modern X-Words invents and 
patents new popular bit. Get it via— 


KING FEATURES 
SYNDICATE, Inc. 


241 W. 58th St. NEW YORK CITY 


with a local clipping bureau, to take the 


exchange papers after you are through 
with them, at a price many times their 
worth as waste paper.—T. E. 


& Publisher 


for June 20, 71925 


“Procure Portables for Pleasure This 
Summer” could be the heading over a 
page of ads in which the sellers of port- 
able radio sets, portable phonographs and 
portable typewriters advertised their 
goods. This would be a new and inter- 
esting sort of advertising proposition — 
Frank H. Williams. ; 


While the Shriners were in convention 
in Los Angeles, the Exammer in its 
classified section, under the heading 
“Greetings Shriners’ sold one-inch 
spaces to 135 firms, most of which were 
not regular advertisers. The same plan 
could be adopted during almost any con- 
yention, large or small.—Harold J. Ashe. 


ONE DOLLAR 
WILL BE PAID 
FOR EACH 


“HUNCH” 
PUBLISHED 


A GOOD farm feature story can be 
made from the results realized by 
boys and girls who are members of calf 
or pig clubs. The director of such clubs, 
usually the instructor of agriculture in 
high schools, has a fund of such informa- 
tion which will make an interesting ac- 
count. County agricultural agents also 
have information of this kind. One 
youngster who had an 8-weeks-old pure- 
bred pig, joined such a club and was 
rewarded by having the animal buy his 
clothes for three years while he was in 
high school, as well as provide spending 
money besides. Now he is in college 
and the pig is footing the bill—A. C. R. 


The nimrods and the fishermen used 
to be regarded as the charter members 
of the Ananias club. Nowadays they 
have to sit back for the radio bug. Side- 
lights on the remarkable number of sta- 
tions picked up in a night and consider- 
able information about three-tubes and 
six-tubes can be had from the clan. 
These fans are generally able to give 
a mass of funny stuff about their ex- 
periences with the radio.—W. C. S. 


We carry a column occasionally under 
the head, “The Kids. About the Town” 
and mention bright sayings or stunts of 


A Newspaper Man’s 
WEEKLY COMMENT 


on the 


INTERNATIONAL 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON 


(One column in length) 
Prepared in newspaper language for 
Daily Newspapers. Now a_ popular 


feature of papers in .seven states. 
Write for terms and samples. 


WM. SOUTHERN, JR. 


Independence, Missouri 


The Sequel 


“THE SHEIK” 


by 
E. M. Hull 


It is called 


“The SONS of the SHEIK” 


and has the same quality of 
Glamorous Love 
that made the earlier story 


Go Like Wildfire 


Immediate Release 
Wire for Option 


The McClure Newspaper Syndicate 


373 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
HBHSBEaBBEHBEHBESBaBBE SE GB 


contributions and we notice quite a few 
stunts of the youngsters while on the 
streets. Of course parents do not like to 
see their children’s names in the paper— 
Oh, no, they come in and buy extra copies 
to send to their friends. We get a few 
subscriber in this way—D. O. R., Wash- 
ington (la.) Democrat. 


Under .the caption, ‘“Tomorrow’s 
Events,’ a daily box may be run with 
a list of all the meetings, luncheon events, 
etc., to be held at local hotels, halls, au- 
ditoriums and public meetings. Display 
this prominently and in the same posi- 
tion each day. This little feature will 
serve as a gentle reminder and will be 
greatly appreciated—D. V. L., Windsor, 
Canada. 


A prominent Denver orchestra leader 


reports that young people insist on very 
slow music while the older generation 


BY UNITED PRESS 
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UNITED PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 
World Building New York 


The Worlds Greatest 
Newspaper Feature 
Service 


Supplying a complete and 
exclusive daily illustrated 
feature service to news- 
papers throughout the 
United States and in for- 
eign countries. 


4 page ready-print color comics. 


Write for samples and rates 


NEASERVICEINC. 


1200W.3RD.STREET, 
CLEVELAND, OO 


a 


demands a very fast score, the reaso 
given, being that it takes young and sup 
ple muscles to move slowly with grace 
while the muscle-bound elders have t 
step lively if they step at all! Inter 
views with orchestra leaders of you 
city will bring forth interesting materia 
on the eccentricities of dancers, th 
change in music in the last year, th 
origin of such steps as the “flea hop, 
etc., and the peculiarities of dancers a 
an “audience’—some responding to th 
music quickly and throwing themselye 
into the spirit of the evening, others (lik 
theater crowds) seeming to dare th 
orchestra to make them have a goo 
time!—F. J. McEnery. 


IF DISHES WERE WISHES 

ID SOON HAVE ALADDIN- 
THINKING HED SPRAINED 
HIS WISH BONE 


ea! = 
— —$$ ni ; 
rr 


] ; mat to Ella 
Cinders subscribers, with advertising text.) 


(This panel supplied as a 


Ella Cinders—(3 weeks old next 
Monday) is already being used in 
every section of the country: New 
England, Middle Atlantic States, 
South, Middle West and Mississippi 
Valley, South West, North West, 
Pacific Coast. 


Follow the course of this “‘scintil- 
lating cartoon serial with an all star 
comic cast’’ in an exchange, or send 
for samples and you'll realize why. 


Metropolitan Newspaper 
Service 


Maximilian Elser, Jr., Genl. Mer. 
150 Nassau Street, New York City 


Thomas WW 


e 
Brigeess’ 
Comp any 
Memphis, ~ Tenn. | 
Originators of the | 
Permanent~- 
Weekly Business 
Review Page 


Look us up in, 
Dun or Bradstreets > 
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Financial Development of South 


Creates Productive Advertising 


Every National Advertiser, no matter how great or small his business, 
or how limited or boundless his resources, has but one goal in mind, 
one object he is seeking through the medium of. his advertising 
—MONEY. His interest is centered and his advertising concen- 
trated, wherever he is positive that returns to his appeal, in the way of 
MONEY, will be forthcoming. What should be of primary interest 
then, in every territory when viewed from the standpoint of an adver- 
tising try-out territory, should be its financial condition. The banking 
facilities are the easiest and most evident means of showing this. 


In the South there are, at present, individual bank deposits amount- 
ing to approximately 


$5,958,175,000 


This figure represents about one-seventh of the total deposits in the 
entire United States. 


There are to be found, throughout the South, 9,854 banks of which 
2,3/1 are National Banks. 


Where there is money to save, the commercial and industrial activities 
must be of high standing. Where there is active, highly developed in- 
dustrial activities, are found well paid workers and paying enterprises. 
All of which means 


Money For National Advertisers 
Through These Daily Newspapers 


Circu- 2,500 Hy Circu- 2,500 
foe ines lation lini 
ALABAMA tGreensboro Daily News 25,672 
2 ple ed pi News ; 5 +Greensboro Daily News ped 
*Birmingham New: ’ . » 
*Mobile News-Item 11, : E fRaleigh News and Observer. 34,609 
*Mobile Register if ‘ 5 *Winston-Salem Sentinel 16,031 


*Mobil ister 
en SOUTH CAROLINA 
FLORIDA *Columbia Record 15,297 
035 *Columbia Record 14,856 
-10(8.12) *Columbia State 24,657 
07 *Columbia State 25,287 
.08 *Greenville News 21,518 
035 (E) pent 
04 9,606 
05 
-07(.088) TENNESSEE 
*Chattanooga Times 27,645 
GEORGIA *Chattanooga Times 27,606 
*Augusta Herald : 4 4 *Nashville Banner 55,560 
*Augusta Herald ‘ i 05 *Nashville Banner 55,471 
tMacon Telegraph H f 07 
fMacon Telegraph .........s-sseussis (S) .07 .07 VIRGINIA 
“Savannah Morning News (M), 20,479. (8) A .06(. -06(.078) *Danville Register and Bee 12,081 ) 
*Danville Register (Sunday) 4,774 § 
KENTUCKY *Newport News Times-Herald 
*Lexington Leader 
eS parerbter Leader H 4 ‘ (8) 
eee f : *Staunton News-Leader (M), Leader..(E) 
NORTH CAROLINA 


TAsheville Citizen . F * A. B. C, Statement, March 81, 1925, 
TtAsheville Citizen 14,540 4 4 tGovernment Statement, March $1, 1925. 
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What is the Newspaper Dollar? 


= HE, newspaper dollar is the dollar-unit 
NE eYa)| of newspaper costs. 


That same dollar varies considerably 
in its buying-power in different departments of 
your plant. 


We submit that the newspaper dollar with the 
biggest buying-power is the one invested in the 
service of [he Consolidated Press Association. 
Because it guarantees: 


—Bigger value in what you buy to give your 
reader. 


—Bigger value in what you spend to get and 
keep your reader. 


—Bigger value for what you pay out fo pro- 
duce your revenue. 


Our representative will be glad to tell you how 
to make your newspaper dollars go further than 
they do now. 


The Consolidated Press Association 
Executive Offices, Evening Star Building, Washington, D. C. 
New York Chicago San Francisco Paris 


Eighth Floor Fourth Floor Third Floor Fourth Floor 
World Building Daily News Bldg. Spreckles Bldg. 19 Rue d’Antin 
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What Sells Advertised Goods? 


Good merchandise poorly advertised in a4 good market will 
not, as a rule, sell well, while inferjor merchandise well adver- 
tised in a good market will have a demand that will last just so 
long as it takes people to discover its inferiority—but, good 
merchandise well advertised in a good market wins and holds a 
demand that is increasingly profitable. 


In all cases, advertising plays an important part. 


When the merchandise is “right,” and the advertising copy is 
“right,” there is still another important factor—the medium. 


Merchandise is poorly advertised if it is not advertised in the 
most effective mediums, and these mediums are known by the 
volume of advertising they carry. Advertising volume proves 
advertising productivity, because experienced advertisers do not 
advertise except for results. 


Advertisers in the Chicago market have proved to their satis- 
faction that The Chicago Daily News is the most effective sales 
medium among Chicago daily papers—and accordingly place a 
greater volume of business in The Daily News, year after year, 
than in any of its daily competitors.” 


To reach the vast majority of financially competent house- 
holds of Chicago, follow the lead of successful experience and 
advertise most in 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


FIRST IN CHICAGO 


*In the first 5 months of 1925 The Chicago Daily News published 6,637,263 agate lines of display advertising—1,491,821 more lines 
than were published by the daily newspaper having the next highest lineage record, 
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COMICS: COLOR 
STANDARD of AMERICA 


NEA Comics in strip form, page size (black 
and white) and in colors, have the greatest 
reader following in the world. 


Over 800 papers with 8,279,249 circulation 
(more than 40,000,000 readers) use NEA Comics, 


the standard of all comics in America. 


The characters in the four page, ready-print 
color comic sections are noted for their originality 
and clear-cut humor. 


“Our Boarding House,” by Ahern, “Freckles 
and His Friends,” by Blosser, “Out Our Way,” by 
Williams and “Salesman $am,” by Swan, form 
a sure-fire circulation building feature that appeals 
to every member of the family. 


Samples and rates on request 


NEA SERVICE, Inc., 


MAIN OFFICE 


1200 West Third Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER FEATURE SERVICE 
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“Lost, strayed 
or stolen”— 


@ Stories of real heart interest might be written from hints 
to be found in the classified columns, among the want ads 
—a child crying on a door-step because her dog has run 
away, or some fine old family reduced to taking in 
boarders— 


@ But for the space buyer these human-interest recordings in 
the classified section of The Sun mean more than a lot of 
tabloid stories to be read. Sunpaper Classified is a matter- 
of-fact guide, pointing the way straight to the heart of a 
city of three quarters of a million people—an index of their 
wants and needs. 


@ For The Sunpapers are the papers nearest the hearts of 
Baltimoreans. Three times as many classified ads appear 
in the Sunpapers as in all other Baltimore papers combined. 


@ And so, of course, it is The Sun papers that the wise national 
advertiser will use when “selling” Baltimore. 


Average Net Paid Circulation for May, 1925 
Daily (M.&E.) . . 244,862 
sunday om. 2 -) .) 185,525 


Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


SUN 


SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD 


T10 E. 42d Street, New York 
GUY S. OSBORN H | | 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


MORNING 


Baltimoreans Don’t Say “Newspaper;’’ They Say “SUNpaper” 
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To thicken your sales volume 


in Philadelphia 


Philadelphia stands foremost among American cities as fertile ground for 
advertising campaigns. 


The majority of Philadelphia families live in separate dwellings, most of 
them own their homes, and all of them are responsive to any advertising that 
offers them ideas and ways for improving their home facilities and equipment. 


More than half a million separate homes in the Philadelphia area constitute 
a vast market for paints, for home supplies and equipment, for electric washing 
machines and electric pianos, for furniture and carpets, for soaps and toilet 
articles, etc. 


If you make or sell anything for the home, and it is on sale in Philadelphia, 
thicken your sales volume by constant advertising in the newspaper that goes 
daily into nearly every Philadelphia home—The Bulletin. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the newspaper 
“nearly everybody” reads— 


he Gbening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


«“ m, 1 & 3 5 copies 
In R 9 a day 
Philadelphia | 
nearly everybody reads Average daily net circulation for the year ending December 


31, 1924. 


) tA 
A The BulletinZ 
| The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is the largest 
in Philadelphia and is one of the largest in the United States. 
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26 Reasons for Big General Advertiser’s 
Use of Dailies to Sell Candy 


Results at Half-Way Mark in Year’s Test Please Life Savers, Inc.—M. H. Bates, Advertising Manager, 
Lists Points Favoring Newspaper Space 


TWENTY-SIX arguments favoring the 
selection of newspapers as advertising 
media have been massed by 'M. B. Bates, 
advertising manager of Life Savers, Inc., 
Portchester, N. ¥., candy firm, 
Life Savers last February reached a 
decision to put newspaper advertising to 
a year’s microscope test. With the half- 


‘way mark now near, Mr. Bates is willing 


to declare results have been “entirely 
satisfactory.” 

“On the fact side there is this to say,” 
he declared : 

“January, no newspaper advertising ; 
sales increase—nil. February, newspaper 
advertising began; increase in sales over 
the corresponding period in 1924 was 
small. March, the second month of our 
newspaper advertising, was the biggest 
month in our history, breaking all pre- 
cedent in volume of business. This 
volume we do not credit to newspaper ad- 
vertising entirely. We choose to believe 


that newspaper advertising had but a most 


minor part in the March sales record. 
April showed a sales increase over last 
April of nearly 30 per cent. This makes 
us most optimistic in respect to the 
probability that the next eight months will 
show us increases in sales that will more 
than justify our decision to use newspaper 
advertising for our consumer work this 
year.” 

Approximately 300 newspapers make up 
the Life Saver list. The appropriation 
calls for expenditure of $500,000 exclu- 
Sivély in this one media. 

“We chose newspaper advertising,” Mr. 
Bates said this week, “because we believed 
it had 26 outstanding points in its favor, 
although we have no quarrel with any 
other meritorius media.” 

Life Savers’ 26 points, as enumerated 
by Mr. Bates, follow: 

“1. Use of Advertising Appropriation 
by States: One of the principal reasons 
was based on a desire to spend an ade- 
quate sum of money in those States that, 
according to our asset figures, seemed 
most likely to produce the most favorable 
Sales result, and in those States that by 
our computations had been relatively neg- 
lected in our consumer advertising. 

“2. Sectional Test of Different Copy 
Appeals: We had selected four major 
copy ideas about Life Savers. We wanted 
to find out something as to their relative 
worth and ability to increase sales. To 
fest the relative efficiency of each idea 
it was obviously essential that separate 
markets be chosen for their use. For this 
purpose only a sectional or local adver- 
tising medium could serve us. 

“3. Exclamatory — vs. Explanatory 
Copy: Most of the advertising on Life 

vers during the past few years has 
been somewhat exclamatory; that is, we 
have advertised Life Savers as a delightful 
confection, and in a simple, brief manner, 
referred to some of its uses. To create 
néw consumer demand, the need for an 
explanation as to the merits of Life 

vers in respect to the many uses to 
which they could be put, became increas- 
ingly evident. Out of this evident need 
Stew our ‘Explanatory’ or ‘Reason-Why’ 
Copy. In our opinion such copy can be 
More advantageously used in newspapers 
and magazines than in other mediums of 
national significance. 


“4. Exclusive Use Provides Test of 
Relative Worth: In the past, other merit- 
torious national advertising mediums have 
been successfully employed by us, no one 
of which, however, is definitely known 
to us to have an outstanding worth over 
the others. We do know that their cost 
has borne a satisfactory relation to the 
income derived from our sales. By the 
exclusive use of newspaper advertising 
during 1925 we should know whether or 
not newspaper advertising can, let us say 
for example, produce for every dollar 
spent, $12 worth of business instead of 
$10 worth the other mediums have pro- 
duced. lf the newspapers, by the means 
of this exclusive test this year, can pro- 
duce more sales per dollar, it is obvious 
that we shall consider newspaper adver- 
tising as relatively more efficient. 

“5. Previous Satisfactory Experience: 
For three years, prior to Jan. 1, consistent 
newspaper advertising has been done by 
us in a great many cities throughout the 
New England States. There is nothing 
in our sales record for those three years 
which discloses the fact that newspaper 
advertising is inefficient or uneconomical. 
This experience, and the known experi- 
ence of other successful newspaper adver- 
tisers, aided us in our decision to employ 
newspaper advertising throughout the 
United States. 

“6. If Good for Initial Introductory 
Work, Why is Not Newspaper Adver- 
tising as Good for Consistent Re-Intro- 
ductory Work? Many advertisers de- 
pend upon newspapers in the initial mar- 
keting of a new product. Why, therefore, 
we argued, cannot newspapers be steadily 
and successfully employed to maintain and 
increase sales in markets that have been 
previously developed? 

“7. Adaptability to a Policy of Being 
‘Slow But Sure.’ Newspapers can be 
used in such a manner that it is quite 
simple to profit by any mistakes that are 
made. You can limit your mistakes 


Merle B. Bates sums up the 
value of newspaper advertising 
space in this way: 

“We are inclined to believe 
habitual newspaper readers be- 
come habitual users of products . , 
consistently advertised in news- 
papers. And, we think, news- 
paper reading is a hit more 
habitual with most folks than 
is the reading of other media.” 


to a few units of population, rather than 
run the risk of committing a national ad- 
vertising error of plan or policy. You 
can feel your way along in small or 
limited markets. You can add markets 
and you can eliminate markets. You can 
‘creep before you leap’ and your obliga- 
tions, if newspaper advertising is used, 
can cease at the end of each day. 


“8. Too Many Mediums—Too Much 
Inefictency: Every appropriation has its 
limitations. If our advertising appro- 


priation had been too greatly divided 
among several mediums, no one medium 
would have had adequate opportunity to 
do the job of selling expected of it. 

“9. Fresh Interest of Readers Through 
a Change of Mediums; We believe our 
advertising copy would be more interest- 
ing and have more ‘news’ value if it ap- 
peared in a medium read by many of the 
same persons who had been seeing our 
advertising in other mediums. 

“10. Facility in Changing Newspapers 
iw the Same Market: Perhaps a single 
newspaper in some city is proving ineffec- 
tual. You may wish to continue your ad- 
vertising in that city, despite the ineffi- 
ciency of that one newspaper. A change 
from one newspaper to another may be 
desirable. Then again, you may wish to 
seek a new market, represented by the 
circulation of another newspaper in the 
same city. Perhaps you may have a copy 
idea that is more suitable for use in a 
morning newspaper, and a switch from the 
evening newspaper would be desirable. 
This facility in changing newspapers was 
a consideration also in our interest in 
newspapers. 

“Il. Urban 


Circulation: According 


to our computations, the percentage of 
urban circulation to total circulation of 
newspapers is greater than the percentage 
of urban circulation to total circulation 
of magazines. 

susceptibility, and 
must co-ordinate. If, 


Advertising, customer 
product accessibility, 
therefore, your 


product is much more accessible to urban 
readers of a medium than it is to rural 
readers, urban circulation becomes an im- 
portant factor in your selection of adver- 
tising mediums. 

“12. No Special Population Groups 
Required: Every literate person is a logi- 
cal prospect for Life Savers. Every 
reader of a newspaper, therefore, isa 
sales prospect. Because Life Savers are 
a high class product, without a special 
class appeal, we do not consider it abso- 
lutely essential to our plans that we use 
for our advertising the choice selection 
of population largely represented, in our 
opinion, in the circulation of some na- 
tional advertising mediums, 

“13. Better Control as to Duplication 
of Circulation: No more than one news- 
paper need be used by us in a single unit 
of population. The duplication of circu- 
lation of that one newspaper with news- 
Papers used in other cities, is most in- 
considerable. Because of this, we can 
control the amount of money spent per 
1,000 readers in any community. 

“14. Greater Amount of Circulation 
Per Dollar for ‘Explanatory’ Copy: | By 
controlling the number of newspapers, the 
size of space and the frequency of the use 
of that space, we can spend as little or as 
much as we like per newspaper reader. 
The rate per line per million circulation 
of newspapers is, as a matter of statistics, 
known to be lower than the million rate 
of magazines. While the number of news- 
Paper readers we can reach for an expen- 
diture of $1 is greater than the number 
accessible for the same cost among maga- 
zines, their relative worth to us has not 
yet been fully determined, This worth, 
by our exclusive use of newspaper adver- 
tising, is now being tested. 

“15. Greater Amount of Circulation 
Per Unit of Population for ‘Explanatory’ 
Copy: Statistics again are called upon to 
state that it would take the Chicago cir- 
culation of a very large number of maga- 
zines to even reasonably approach the cir- 
culation of a single Chicago newspaper. 

“16. More Consistent Reader Interest: 
We must have our daily newspaper. It’s 
a habit. We are inclined to believe ha- 
bitual readers of newspapers become habi- 
tual users of products consistently adver- 
tised in newspapers. And, we think, news- 
paper reading is a bit more habitual with 
most folks than is the reading of other 
mediums, 

“17. Local Advertising for Local Cus- 
tomers of Local Retailers: For years we 
have been spending time, money, and ef- 
fort to build up a good local retail busi- 
ness right here, for example, in ‘Chicago, 
and in practically all other cities through- 
out the United States. In our thinking 
on this subject we sought to find a good 
means of exploiting to our advantage the 
splendid condition of retail distribution 
and consumer demand that had been cre- 
ated over a period of 12 years in this 
city, for instance. A Chicago retailer 
does not buy Life Savers to KEEP; he 
buys them to SELL. ‘The more we can 
help that. retailer to sell more Life Savers, 
not nationally, not statewide, but locally, 
the more Life Savers he will buy. Who 
buys. the greatest number of Life Savers 
from that retailer? Residents of the city 

(Continued on page 37) 
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BREAK IN NEWSPRINT PRICES APPEARS 
AT HAND—BELGO DOWN TO $65 


July 1 May See Reduction All Along the Line, Experts Be- 
lieve—Tonnage Now Available at $3.25 Per Cwt. 


BREAK in newsprint prices appears 
at hand. 


With a soft tendency reported in the 
spot market for almost a year, and with 
many economic reasons available favor- 
ing a cut in contract rates, word came 
this week from Montreal announcing a 
reduction by the Belgo-Canadian Paper 
Company from $70 to $65 a ton, effective 
Jan. 1, 1926. 

Announcement of a new price six 
months ahead has no_ precedent and 
Belgo-Canadian’s action is called mystify- 
ing by Dominion and American author- 
ities. 

In New York, newsprint experts see 
in it definite signs of a general lowering 
of price by big sellers even before the 
new year begins. 

In some authoritative quarters, in fact, 
opinion was expressed this week that 
July 1 would see a $5 slash all along 
the line for the remaining months of the 


year. 
“We consider Belgo-Canadian’s an- 
nouncement clearly forecasts the 1926 


price,” one man in close touch with the 
market said to Eprror & PUBLISHER: 

‘Tt may also set the price for the re- 
maining six months of 1925.” 

Elsewhere Epitor & “PUBLISHER Was 
informed that both United States and 
Canadian tonnage is at present available 
at $3.25 per cwt., and plenty of it. He 
would not disclose whether this price 
was contract or spot. It is known that 
spot prices have touched that figure. 

A New York state mill recently offered 
a price of $3.25 per cwt. at mill on the 
spot market and suggested the possibility 
of making a price of $3.22%. 

Spot market quotations show 50 tons 
of 184 inch Norwegian newsprint selling 
at $3.50 f.o.b. cars Philadelphia, with the 
price going as low as $3.25 on carload 
lots of 20 tons f.o.b. 

The whole tendency since December, 
1923, has been that prices were about 
to soften. But no large reductions have 
occurred, although economic reasons have 
called for such a move. At the first 
of this year prices dropped from $75 a 
ton to $70. 

Many mills have been running at short 
capacity. There has been far too much 
development and increased capacity to 
permit sale of 100 per cent newsprint 
production. 

Thus the question has long been not 
“will the break come,” but “when will 
the break come.” 

Now comes Belgo-Canadian, with a 
capacity of nearly 400 tons a day, offer- 
ing a $5 reduction effective in 1926. 

Inquiry among other big sellers failed 
to bring out any definite information in 
regard to their price intentions. The 
statement was generally given out that 
the subject had not as yet been given 
consideration. Rumors tell of a recent 
newsprint meeting in Toronto, where the 
decision was reached to hold fast to 
$70. But times have changed. 

Of course the theory is speculative, 
purely, but experts assume it quite 
natural to suppose the chances are de- 
cidedly in favor of competitors to Belgo- 
Canadian making earlier announcements 
of cuts to attract the good will, which 
otherwise would go exclusively to the 
Canadian concern, which has taken the 
first step on the down scale. 

A large reduction is not anticipated, 
for the reason that many of the smaller 
mills, unable to keep pace, may drop 
newsprint production and turn to more 
profitable fields. Then the pendulum 
would swing precipitately back to high 
prices. 

Price in newsprint, it is well known, 
hinges on mill position and operating 
expenses. No two mills can claim the 
same production costs. A fair profit 
must be allowed in order to keep the 
majority of mills working and to pre- 
vent a drastic cut in production, which, 


taxed by big demand, would cause a 
discouraging upward rush. 
Those in position to know, however, 


doubt whether many mills would be 
forced to discontinue if the standard 
price came down to $65. Some few 


would be forced into other lines, but 
profit would accrue to the majority at 
the lower figure, it is believed. 
Production of newsprint by North 
American mills between January 1 and 
May 31, 1925, totalled 1,254,269 tons, an 
increase of 51,000 tons over the same 
period in 1924 and of 114,000 tons over 
the 1923 production during those months. 
Imports of newsprint during the period 
Jan. 1-April 30 from all countries to 
the United States totalled 475,119 tons, 
of which 446,804 tons came from Canada. 
Last year, during the same time, total 
imports were 444,872 tons, of which 
Canada supplied 401,784 tons. Imports 
from Europe were therefore more than 
30 per cent behind their 1924 figures this 


Spring. 
Production of United States and 
Canadian mills, which reached a new 


high point with its April total of 261,572 
tons, ran only slightly behind this total 
in May, which marked the second 
highest production on record. Produc- 
tion for the first five months of 1925 is 
4 per cent ahead of the 1924 period and 
10 per cent more than during’ the cor- 
responding period in 1923. Shipments 
are not quite keeping pace with this 
production and mill stocks at U. S. and 
Canadian points amounted on May 31, 
1925 to 5.5 days’ average production. 

Publishers’ stocks on hand and in 
transit amounted on April 30, 1924, to 
36 days’ supply at present rates of con- 
sumption. 

According to the Newsprint Service 
Bureau, to which credit is due for these 
data on production and consumption, 
newspapers of more than 100,000 cir- 
culation averaged 30 pages daily and 113 
pages Sunday during May, 1925, exactly 
the same sizes that the May, 1924, 
averages showed. Circulations have 
made a slight advance since a year ago. 
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SWARTZ HOME FROM EUROPE 


Extra Dividend Declared After Inter- 
type President’s Return 


H. R. Swartz, president of the Inter- 
type Corporation, New York, returned 
Friday, June 12, on the Berengaria, 
from a two months’ business trip in 
England and Germany. 

Mr. Swartz 
said that in his 
opinion England’s 
pledge between 
Hranice: © and 
Germany was the 
biggest step for- 
ward in European 
affairs since the 
Dawes plan, and 
that he did not 
see how the 
United States can 
emai aieese 
neutral position 
in European 
affairs without 
becoming a vic- 


H. R. Swarrz 


tim of intrigue. 

The Board of Directors of the Inter- 
type Corporation meeting June 16, de- 
clared a regular quarterly dividend of 
25 cents per share and an extra dividend 
of 25 cents per share on common stock, 
payable Aug. 15, 1925, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
Aug. 3, 1925. Intertype sales so far this 
year have exceeded all past records of 
the company, Mr. Swartz stated. 


STRONG BUYS IN KANSAS 


Acquires Pittsburg Sun, Which He 
Worked on as a Youth 


John H. Strong, who ten years ago 
was a “cub” reporter on the Pittsburg 
(Kan.) Sun, has purchased that paper 
from W. A. Beasley, owner for the past 
eight years. 

After leaving the Sun, Strong went 
east, and finally settled down in Erie, 
Pa., where he joined the staff of the 
Erie Dispatch Herald. 


Cowles Visits New York 


John Cowles, associate publisher of 
the Des Moimes Register and Tribune- 
News visited New York this week. 


CORRECTIONS IN TABULATION OF NEWSPAPERS, 
THEIR CIRCULATIONS AND RATES 


ILLINOIS 
Population 5,000- 
: Trade Date Net Paid Line 
City Area Estab. City Paper Circulation Adv. Rate 
23,834 61,336 1891 Galesburg ice en:. Mail “Fieeseeene aca (e) 9,773x -03* 
INDIANA 
106, 900 40,000: 1877 ‘Columbus “ingress BRopublican) Wiecngnionls (e) 4,812 .03* 
KENTUCKY 
267,981 668,948 1869 Louisville ........... EVGrald! Wemeteaiceretesars (m) 39,243 1309 
Sunday edition (s) 61,007 .09 
1878 Post. aoateeeccores (e) 40,414 .09 
Combined daily..(me) 79,657 .14 
MASSACHUSETTS 
22,282 48,500 1893 North Adams .......- Florald sweeties ss (e) 3,418 025 
1843 TranseripGieereitsi cs (e) 9,691x .0875 
21,951 40,000 1890 Northampton ....... Gazette)” Wisepe een =< (e) 7,245x -03 
9-238 ies 1870 North Attleboro ....Chronicle ........... (e) 2,100 016 
MISSOURI 
AAT, TAT 700,000 si854 ‘Kansas. @ity. cen e+ J 00TRAL, (cc = aati (m) 151,647 -20 
1905 ‘Post! c-/thes ceteris (e) 160,928 25 
Sunday edition ....(s) 177,044 .29 
Combined daily. .(me) 312,575 .38 
NORTH CAROLINA 
24,418 $00;000  18%hm Raleigh: cnmiec.saece om Times  Aaseieais ee (e) 10,189 .04 
OHIO 
7,621 30,000 ‘1883 Urbana .......0.eee- Citizen: jamie veacis eetes (e) 695 
1854 DEMOCLAL, Mesures (m) 4,560 AS 
Combined daily..(me) 5,255 .02* 
TEXAS 
7-626 3,800 1908 “Denton Veaweer sects Record-Chronicle +(e) 2,236 -029 


TAX BOARD UPHOLDS 
GOOD WILL VALUE 


Allows Item of $37,500 in Johnstown 
Democrat Capitalization Represent- 
ing A. P. Membership, Trade 
Name and Circulation 


The good will of the Johnstown 
Democrat may not have been sufficient 
to elect its owner, W. W. Bailey, a Rep- 
resentative from the Twentieth Con- 
gressional District over Anderson H. 
Walters, but it is weighty enough to save 
him several thousand dollars in taxes. 

The United States Board of Tax Ap- 
peals has handed down a decision favor- 
ing the appeal of W. W. Bailey, 
publisher of the Johnstown Democrat, 
against charges for what the Income Tax 
Commissioner asserted were deficiencies 
in income and profits taxes for 1919 and 
1920. Mr. Bailey, in certifying to the 
amount of this capital and the profits 
derived from this morning newspaper had 
listed the “good will” of his paper as an 
asset of $98,668.64. 

A field agent of the income tax unit 
reduced the good will value so included 
to $37,500, and subsequently the Com- 
missioner eliminated the item entirely. 
Mr. Bailey received a bill to pay a dif- 
ference of $2,347.25 and $526.85 for his 
1919 and 1920 taxes, respectively. 


He appealed and the board’s decision 


upheld him. The opinion reads in part 
as follows: 

“The Associated Press franchise ac- 
quired by the taxpayer from the prede- 
cessor business and owned and used by it 
for business purposes from that time cer- 
tainly has a substantial money value. The 
present taxpayer testified that he considers 
such franchise worth at least $50,000 and 
that he would not sell it for $100,000. 
The trade name and circulation of the 
newspaper published by the taxpayer have 
considerable value. 

“In the light of all the evidence, the 
board is of the opinion that the taxpayer 
is entitled to have the value of good will 
in the amount of $37,500, the maximum 
permitted by the statute, included in the 
computation of its invested capital for 


> 


each of the years 1919 and 1920 for the — 


purpose of determining its liability for 
income profits taxes for such years.” 


AKERSON TO WASHINGTON 


Assistant M. E., Minneapolis Tribune, 
Succeeds Hart—Other Changes 
George E. Akerson, assistant managing 


editor in charge of the Minneapolis 
Morning Tribune, has been named Wash- 


ington correspondent of the Tribune and 


other papers, succeeding Charles C. Hart, 
recently named Minister to Albania. 
’ Ben Phillips, for several years assistant 
managing editor in charge of the Evening 
Tribune, has been named assistant man- 
aging editor in charge of both morning 
and evening editions. Dowsley Clark, 
political writer becomes night editor in 
charge of the morning edition, and 
William Bastedo, day city editor, day 
editor, in charge of the evening edition. 
Neil E. Kelly succeeds R. B. Pixley, 
resigned, as night city editor, and Alex- 
ander M. Jones succeeds Mr. Bastedo as 
day city editor. Russell J. White, day 
rewrite man, and Robt. H. Purcell, night 
side reporter have resigned. 


HON. ALICE GRAHAM WEDS 


Daughter of Lord Atholstan, Montreal 
Star Publisher, a Bride, June 18 


The Hon. Alice Graham, daughter of 
Lord Atholstan, publisher of the Montreal 
Daily and Weekly Star,.was married to 
Bernard M. Hallward of England, Thurs- 
day, June 18. 


The wedding took place in the Church | 


of St. Andrew & St. Paul. On the occa- 


sion Lord Atholstan gave a holiday and — 


an extra weck’s wages to his entire staff | 
and donated a quarter of a million dollars 


i 


to charity. ; 
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_ TRANSFORMING “MORGUES” INTO LIBRARIES 


Newspaper Reference Executives Discuss Index and Clipping Systems at Annual Meet—William 
Alcott, Boston Globe, Named Chairman 


| 
| 
HE newspaper index, brought to its 
: highest point by the New York 
Times, and utilized in modified form by 
many other newspapers, is taking its 
place beside and often ahead of the clip- 
ping collection that until recently made 
the backbone of the usual newspaper ref- 
erence department. The index, properly 
kept, and in conjunction with the handy 
bound volumes of the paper, is being 
found to possess all of the advantages 
afforded by the clippings, without the 
obvious drawbacks of easy destruction 
and loss inherent in the latter. Clip- 
pings, however, with all the difficulties 
attendant upon their collection; protec- 
tion, and eventual selection, continue im- 
portant in the reference department 
scheme of most newspapers. 

_All of these phases of newspaper li- 
brary labors were discussed at length this 


week in annual convention of the news- 


paper group of the Special Libraries As- 
sociation, meeting at Swampscott, Mass. 

Officers were elected as follows: Chair- 
man, William Alcott, Boston Globe; 
vice-chairman, “John H. Miller, King 
Features Syndicate; secretary, Agnes J. 
Peterson, Milwaukee Journal; treasurer, 
Maurice Symonds, New York Daily 
News; committee chairmen, executive 
and methods, Joseph F. Kwapil, Philadel- 
plia Public Ledger; membership, John 
Miller ; ethical standards, Paul P. Foster, 
Boston Herald: 

An important point brought out by 
Joseph Kwapil, librarian. of the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger, during round table 
discussion led by Paul Foster, librarian 
of the Boston Herald, was the value of 
scrap books in chronological order on im- 
portant personages and subjects. 

W. A. Rogers, Providence Journal, of- 
fered solution for permanently marking 
cuts, composed of two ounces copper sul- 
phate, ten ounces water and one-eighth 
ounce gelatine, applied with a pen, then 
dried and washed. 

The importance of discarding all old 
clippings and keeping them up to date 
was told by (Maurice Symonds, librarian 
of the New York Daily News, written 
requests for clippings or other matter to 
be taken from reference room, signed by 
the city editor, was favored by William 
Alcott, librarian of the Boston Globe, as 
a protective measure. 

Mrs. Alice Lundberg, librarian of the 
Portland (Me.) Express-Advertiser, was 
unable to attend, but her address was read 
by Miss Petersen. 

According to the system Mrs. Lundberg 
uses, cuts, photos and clippings are filed 
separately to save disturbing others 
When only one is desired. Under the 

ewey system ten classifications are used 
—general works, philosophy, religion, 
sociology, philology, natural science, 
useful arts, fine arts and history, each 
being given a subject number beginning 
with 0 and ending with 900. 

Speaking on “Preserving Newspapers 
for the Future,” Mr. Symonds explained 
the experiments conducted by the New 
York Public Library, whereby it was dis- 
covered that newspapers treated with a 


transparent Japanese tissue are proof. 


against deterioration for a period of a 
century, compared to the twenty or forty 
years comprising the life of ordinary 
newspaper files. With the pasting on a 
glass topped table, the operator wets the 
glass with water and lays down a sheet 
with a pasting machine. Rice paste goes 
on top of tissue sheet, then the dampened 
newspaper page, and on top of this an- 
other tissue sheet with paste on top of 
that. When dry, the whole is placed be- 
tween cardboard mats and subjected to 
bressure for several hours, run through 
neated mangle, tissue edges trimmed and 
sent to the binder. 

Attending the session were: Wilbur F. 
Soyle, Baltimore Sun; Maurice Symonds, 
New York Daily News; Walter E. Mur- 
hy, Boston Post; John Goetz, Boston 
American; John Miller, King Features 
Syndicate, Inc., New York; Richard 
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Meyer, New York Daily Mirror; James 
W. Wells, New York World, Miss Eva- 
lyna E. Pine, Springfield Union; W. A. 
Rogers, Providence Journal; R. T, 
Pusch, New York Sunday American; 
Paul P. Foster and Willard E. Keyes, 
Boston Herald; Mrs. Anna Trenchard, 
Columbia School of Journalism; Miss 
Agnes J. Petersen, Milwaukee Journal; 
Miss Jennie Welland, New York Times; 
A. B. Goodes, Scranton Times; Joseph 
FR. Kwapil, Philadelphia Public Ledger; 
William Alcott, Joseph S. Crandall, Es- 
ther Tomelius, Mrs. L. L. Tower, Theresa 
Connors and Dora Weeks, Boston Globe. 


Librarian, A. S. 


OUR first step is to go over the paper ° 


and by quickly marking the various 
items indicate the subject, or cross sub- 
jects, under which each item is to be in- 
dexed. This may take an hour, but gen- 
erally an hour and a half and in the case 
of the Sunday edition three to three and 
one-half hours, when possibly from 550 
to over 700 separate markings are neces- 
sary. For the new items cards are im- 


mediately typed, while for stories or. 


subjects that are already in the cases 
cards must be “plucked” from the in- 
dex, the additional matter entered and 
the card returned to its proper place with 
other cards in the cabinet, 

The system employed by the Baltimore 
Sun is, after all, very simple, that is we 
aim to make it simple by sticking in the 
main to the alphabetical theory. Where 
occasion demands we “break up” certain 
subjects into sub-divisions and cross-in- 
dex as far as the volume of work will 
permit. Under “France,” for instance, 
we have 64 subdivisions so far this year. 
Going down the line from Amnesty and 
Apaches we wander through the whole 
alphabet. “Germany” we have to date 
made 48 subdivisions and there are hun- 
dreds of other subjects with the same 
proportion of sub heads under a general 
guide. Our index except where sub- 
divisions are introduced, is not only al- 
phabetical but chronological. 

As explained we do not utilize a new 
card for each entry of a given subject 
but we “pluck” the card from the files 
and make the additional notation on that 
card. 

Editorials are carried as a separate 
unit and on the cards we aim to give a 
brief digest, resume or summary of each 
editoiral. 

Sports are likewise in one unit, but 
classified and given liberal subdivision 
treatment. 

I think the Sun does what no other 
paper has attempted as a finishing touch 
to its index. At the end of the year it 
sets typists to work who copy the whole 
index on long sheets, in duplicate. These 
sheets are later bound most substantially, 
They comprise four great books. The 
paper used is the best and the bound 
indexes are supposed to last forever and 
a day. Duplicate volumes are placed in 
a vault. The Sun has been doing this 
since 1919. That year the index was 
embraced in one volume—now it com- 
prises four, 

The Evening Sun index is not typed 
as described because, among other things, 
there is a limit to the expense to which 
one should go to accomplish even a good 
thing and because, in a sense, a reference 
found in the morning Sun will oftimes 
guide to a story of the same period in 
the evening edition. The one index book 
under certain circumstances serves a 
double purpose. The Evening Sun is, 
of course, indexed as carefully as the 
morning edition, the difference being that 
the accumulated cards of the former are 


BALTIMORE SUN CARDS AND CLIPS, ALSO 
HAS ANNUAL RUNNING INDEX 


By WILBUR F. COYLE 


Fourteen new members include: 
Frederick Berry, Christian Science Moni- 
tor; C. Fred Cook, Washington Star; 
Miss D, A. Hartman, Brooklyn Eagle; 
John Goetz, Boston American; Miss 
Alma Jacobus and Miss Alice M. Hitch- 
cock, New York; Harry Spence, Cincin- 
nati Enquirer; W. F. Coyle, Baltimore 
Sun, and Ralph Williams, Miss Josephine 
‘Carson, Philadelphia Ledger; Lee A. 
White, Detroit News; Mrs. Emilie H. 
Condon, Oakland Tribune; A. E. Lyons, 
Kansas City Jowrnal Post, and C. A. 
Hayden, Calgary Herald. 


Abell Company 


kept at hand for instant use from year 
to year, while thosé of the morning edi- 
tion are wrapped and stored after the 
bound volumes referred to come from 
the binders. 

The size of the card we use is 5 x 2% 
with approximately four or five entries 
on each and there are 100,000 cards util- 
ized annually. To retype this mass ac- 
curately and with reasonable speed is 
indeed a vast task. The whole must 
be proof-read, mistakes corrected, sheets 
kept immaculate and the work speeded. 
The whole job is done in the office—that 
is, it is not farmed out—although two 
extra typists are employed. 

To consider and discuss The Sun in- 
dex—with particular reference to the 
card system without taking into account 
the clipping filing bureau would simply 
leave half the subject untouched. While 
the two are separate and distinct in their 
preparation they are utilized as one in 
the sense that both contribute to the 
final result, 

It is very difficult to decide which is 
the more important—the card index or 
the clipping equipment. The card index 
gives reference to stories, large and small, 
in the back and current files of the Sun- 
papers that are kept in the library. The 
card entry gives the date, page and col- 
umn of a given article. This index (in 
connection with the bound files) is a per- 


W. 


manent record and is therefore more en- 
during than the clippings. 

The latter are filed alphabetically un- 
der names or subjects and are numerously 
cross-filed by means of duplicate clip- 
pings. These cuttings, from various edi- 
tions of both papers are filed together 
in envelopes under proper subjects and 
each clipping is stamped not only with 
the date, but the paper (morning or eve- 
ning) from which it is taken. The edi- 
tion is also indicated. It is a great ad- 
vantage to go to the cabinets and pull 
forth this accumulated information culled 
from several papers and various editions. 
These clippings may be (and almost in- 
variably are) taken temporarily from the 
Library by members of staff and utilized 
in the editorial rooms and the public. un- 
der supervision also has access to some 
of the material. But clippings accumu- 
late like snow flakes and eventually they 
“bulk up” to such an extent that from 
time to time the card index must be con- 
sulted and the bound files utilized. No 
matter how carefully the clippings are 
filed and how scientifically the subdivi- 
sions are made, more or less confusion 
and mixing is bound to result from many 
persons of many departments handling 
the cuttings, which in some instances are 
lost or entirely worn out. It is com- 
forting, therefore, to know that in the 
last analysis we have the card index and 
files to fall back upon. Right here I 
may add that clippings filed are not ‘all 
taken from the Sunpapers but from vari- 
ous sources, magazines and other news- 
papers, etc. We do not, of course, card 
index all Sun editicns, but only those 
termed the reguiar City or the standard 
edition—morning and evening. We do, 
however, clip the several editions and 
endeavor to keep a rather complete rec- 
ord. Aside from this the library has 
charge of binding the Sunpapers which 
is done each month and all editions are 
included. Hence, if we shouid fail to 
clip a story we still have the files 3f the 
several editions. 

Pictures are filed numerically. In this 
connection we utilize an alphabetical card 
index—the number say, 100 on the card 
of “John Smith” directs to envelope 100 
which contains the pictures and cuts of 
said “John Smith.” Views of countries, 
states, cities and hundreds of other sub- 
jects are included in our pictoral collec- 
tion. 
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NAME OFTEN LEAST IMPORTANT ASPECT OF 
PICTURE, FOR FEATURE PAGES 


A®* librarian of the King Features Syn- 
~~ dicate my work has to do chiefly with 
the illustration of Sunday magazine 
pages. It is a matter of thoroughness 
rather than of speed so that when pic- 
tures are placed in the hands of the ed- 
itor he is assured that he has the best 
available material on the subject. It nec- 
essarily follows that one must not be 
content with merely filing a person’s pho- 
tograph under the name of that person 
because commonly the person’s name is of 
the least importance: It is what the pho- 
tograph illustrates that counts. That is 
why you will often see displayed on a 
page a photograph which has nothing to 
do with the story but which is published 
because it is striking and illustrates a 
certain point in the story. 

A photograph should be read just as 
carefully as you would read your morn- 
ing paper beginning at the left hand side 
of the print and finished at the right hand 
side. After carefully noting points ot 
interest in the photograph it should be 
indexed under those respective headings 
so that when an editor makes a request 
for photographs the records will show 
exactly what is available. 


By JOHN H. MILLER 


Librarian, King Features Syndicate 


A portrait of a beautiful woman means 
much more to me than her name. She 
may have a beautiful back, pretty eyes, 
blond hair, perfect teeth, shapely limbs, 
a fascinating smile, etc. All these things 
interest me and I would be neglecting 
my duty if I failed to make out a card 
for each of these respective headings. 

You can readily understand why I have 
chosen the numeric system which, among 
other advantages, allows me to manipulate 
3x5 typewritten cards rather than legal- 
sized envelopes which would have to be 
handwritten. Where five entries are nec- 
essary five cards are made out; but under 
an alphabetical system’ five envelopes 
would have to be made out, four of which 
would be empty. Then too, the numeric 
system allows one to file a person’s pho- 
tograph under his or her name and at 
the same time place the photograph in an 
envelope containing a subject to which it 
properly belongs. For instance, John 
Jones is a parachute jumper. A studio 
photograph of Jones, under my system, 
would be filed in the envelope on para- 
chute jumping with a card made out 
under his name, since we are only inter- 
ested in this particular John Jones be- 
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cause he is a parachute jumper, even 
though the photograph filed is a portrait. 

Fifty photographs of. women doctors 
are filed in an envelope on ‘Women Doc- 
tors,” a card being made out for each 
person’s name and referring to the en- 
velope on “Women Doctors.” Under an 
alphabetical system I would be obliged 
to file each of these photographs under 
the name of the person and cross-index 
under “Women Doctors,’ which would be 
impractical for our purpose. The latter 
operation would also require the use of 
fifty envelopes and six inches of filing 
space. The numeric system would use 
one envelope, two inches of filing space 
and fifty 3x5 typewritten cards, showing 
a saving of 49 envelopes, four inches of 
filing space, at the same time keeping the 
photographs together so that they could 
be given out at a moment’s notice. 

To get back to the numeric system, a 
person of prominence is given one en- 
velope. Where there is only one photo- 
graph of a person or a good halftone, it 
is placed in an envelope with ten or twelve 
photographs of persons of whom there is 
also but one photograph in the files. In 
this way there is a saving of from nine 
to eleven envelopes and at least one inch 
of filing space. As the photographs in 


such an envelope accumulate, the envelope 
is again revised, certain of the photo- 
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graphs such as duplicates, prints of the 
deceased, damaged prints, etc., are thrown 
away. Should a person whose photo- 
graphs were formerly filed in such an 
envelope suddenly spring into prominence, 
causing several photographs to be re- 


ceived, that person’s photographs are 
given an entirely new and separate en- 
velope. 


Each photograph bears a number corre- 
sponding to the envelope in which it is 
to be filed. Numbers corresponding to 
the various subjects are soon committed 
to memory, making it unnecessary, many 
times, to refer to the index cards which 
are numbered practically the same as the 
Dewey system, without the decimal point. 

Four groups of cars are filed, namely: 
Personalities, Geographic, Miscellaneous 
and Art. The Art section has two divi- 
sions, one containing the artists’ cards 
which list under each artist’s name any of 
his paintings that may be on file. The 
second division contains the titles and 
subjects of paintings on file. 

An envelope is preferred to a folder 
because the person filing is obliged to pull 
out the envelope far enough to make ab- 
solutely sure it is the proper envelope, 
thus eliminating any risk of misfiling. A 


legal-sized envelope is used, owing 
to the number of large photographs 
published. 


INCE the work of compiling a pub- 

lished index is so different from that 

of organizing and maintaining a clipping 

file, it may be of interest to know how 

the editorial department of the New 

Vork Times Index is organized and how 
it functions. 

The editorial staff is composed of 
eight persons,—the editor, a first assist- 
ant to the editor, five indexers, and a 
junior assistant. : 

As in the news department, certain 
writers are held responsible for following 
up assigned stories, so on the Index 
staff each indexer is responsible for all 
articles on assigned subjects. For in- 
stance, one person takes care of all ar- 
ticles on the League of Nations, another 
Taxation, another Education, and so on. 

Subjects headings are assigned by the 
editor when the worker is inexperienced 
or when a new subject whose heading 
is not obvious presents itself. The editor 
does not mark every subject heading for 
every article in each day’s paper. When 
an indexer has handled a subject for a 
short period of time she becomes 
familiar with the headings that cover it, 
and it would be a waste of time for the 
editor to mark each article. When dif- 
ficulties arise, the editor is consulted, 
but indexers are expected to be guided to 
a certain extent by former indexes and to 
develop a certain amount of initiative. 
In the case of the clipping file the de- 
partment head or one of his assistants 1s 
usually at hand to aid in consulting the 
records: in the case of the published in- 
dex there is no personal contact, no op- 
portunity to explain. The indexer must 
be able to visualize the points of view of 
all types of workers who consult the in- 
dex in his selection of a heading. 

Confronted with what becomes an un- 
mistakable demand for a change in head- 
ing, the indexer must do so, always tak- 
ing the precaution, however, to insert a 
cross-reference from the old heading to 
the new, and an explanatory note under 
the new heading to indicate where the 
material may be found in previous in- 
dexes. 

The problem of summaries is another 
one which is peculiar to the published in- 
dex as distinct from the clipping files. 
Having read the article, the indexer, in 
addition to deciding on her subject head- 
ing, must select the outstanding points 
and express them clearly and concisely. 
Here, too, she must bear in mind that 
her work goes out to the world at large 
in cold type. Accuracy is of primary 
importance, Good judgment and an 
adequate command of the English lan- 


TIMES INDEX STAFF IS ORGANIZED LIKE A 
CITY EDITOR’S FORCE 


By JENNIE WELLAND 
Editor of The New York Times Index 


guage are indispensable. Headlines are 
helpful, and so are the summaries which 
usually form the first few sentences of a 
newspaper story, but care is taken not 


obviously be of little value. 
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to depend on these alone. A_ published 
newspaper index with no digest would 
Articles 
on the same case appear day after day, 
sometimes year after year. A certain 
amount of summarizing is necessary to 
identify the specific phase of the situa- 
tion that is treated each day. 

Each worker, as she finishes her as- 
signed topics, checks off the articles she 
has covered on the “official” copy 
of the paper, using her initial as a check 
mark. 

When every indexer has finished her 
subjects, there always remain some mis- 
cellaneous articles not in any specifically 
assigned field. The editor, therefore, 
goes over the official copy of the paper 
and distributes these articles among the 
staff, bearing in mind the varying abili- 
ties and experience of the indexers and 
the quantity and complexity of their 
regularly assigned subjects, trying to ar- 
rive at a relatively even distribution of 
the work. The articles so assigned are 
marked in red pencil with the initial of 
the indexer, subject headings are desig- 
nated if necessary, and the “official” 
copy, thus marked, goes back to the in- 
dexers until each in turn has cleared up 
the miscellaneous articles that are mark- 


ed for her. It is then returned to 
editor for a final checking up and 
carded. . 

Index entries are typed on thin wh 
slips two inches by five inches. Thes 
slips are collected from the indexer 
every day by the junior assistant, wh 
throws them into a preliminary alphab 
preparatory to editing by the editor | 
charge. 3 

Upon the editor, who edits as sh 
files, rests the responsibility of weldin 
the component parts into an harmoniot 
whole. Uniformity of subject heading 
accuracy, explicit summaries of articll 
and a proper allotment of space in th 
Index on the basis of relative importance 
of subject matter are particularly de 
pendent on her supervision. Cards ar 
arranged in dictionary style, with caré 
ful indications of types and indentions ¢ 
be used to distinguish between mai 
headings and subdivisions. ; 

On the night of the last day of th 
quarter, the first of the copy is sent t 
the composing room. This consists ¢ 
the first few letters of the alphabet, fo 
lowed by later letters until the last ¢ 
approximately 60,000 cards have bee 
sent. Next comes the reading of th 
proof. 


THE index of the Springfield (Mass.) . 
Umion was started in 1912. It covers | 
the morning and Sunday editions and the 
editorials of the evening edition. In 
general, the index follows the same plan 


SONGS OF THE CRAFT 


(Written Exclusively for Eptror & PUBLISHER) 
“W-A-X-TRAY!” 
By Henry Edward Warner 


It used to be, before the days 
When anything would start the press, 
When some new thrill slid down the ways 
Launched on this tumbling sea of stress, 
There used to be an awful kick 
In that full clarion song, that shout 
That rose, redoubled, echoed when 


The thing we waited for was out: 
“W-A-X-TRAY!” 


From City Hall to lowliest shack, 

From mansions where the silk hats dwell 
To homes of misery and back 

The music of the newsboys’ yell: 
The proudest princeling felt the punch, 

The back-bent serf leaped to its beat— 
Men left their desks; forgot their lunch, 

To hear that newsboy in the street— 

“W-A-X-TRAY!” 


That used to be; 


but now, alas, 


Who cares a whoop or jumps to see 
What wondrous thing has come to pass, 

Who wonders what the news may be? 
I rushed a bedlam’s wall to buy 

An “extra” from a leather-lung! 


The headline told my eager eye 
That once again I had been stung! 


“W-A-X-TRAY!” 


Kight-column screamers say a cow 


Has had a calf! 


A poster type 


Proclaims the staggering news that now 
Huckleberries are coming ripe! 

And nothing less than half a page 
And seven extras could convey 

The news, if Wales should start the rage 
For wearing pants a different way! 


“W-A-X-TRAY!” 


And so I sit and do not shout 
Nor feel a kick, nor rush to see 

What all the racket is about . . 
Life isn’t what it used to be. 


DOING THE WHOLE JOB, AND SIMPLY, 
IN A ONE-MAN LIBRARY 


By MISS EVALYNA E. PINE iy 
Librarian, Springfield Union : 


. erally pressed for time and I have fount 


that was originally adopted although im 
provements have been made. 

The index is kept alphabetically o 
five by eight cards. All items unde 
each subject heading are in chronologic: 
order. 

At the end of the year the complet 
file of cards is copied on sheets of type 
writing paper and bound into book forn 
A carbon copy is made which is als 
hound and given to the public library fo 
use there and as a precautionary meas 
ure. Doing it in spare time, which i 
very limited, the typing takes at leas 
six months. Printing or the new systet 
of photographing the cards are to b 
preferred. . 

In spite of the fact that the Union i 
becoming a metropolitan newspaper, new 
ie local interest is emphasized in the in 
ex. ;, 

The index must serve the reporters, th 
editorial writers and the public. It mus 
also serve the school boy and girl wh 
visit the local newspaper office to prepar 
their current events assignment. ; 

In accordance with this policy of breyi 
ty all international news is arranged un 
der such general headings as Europeai 
Affairs, China, Japan, League of Na 
tions, Arms Conference, Foreign Trad 
and Foreign Relations. In addition t 
all the countries included in the c 
tinent of Europe I put England unde 
the general heading, European Affairs. | 
a personage of any country dies, assume 
or resigns office or does anything of im 
portance it is also listed under the naime 

I do not find cross-indexing to am 
great extent very practical as on th 
Union, the staff of the morning editioi 
must depend on the index alone, ther 
being no librarian available at that time 
Reporters and editorial writers are gen 
it much more convenient to index th 
same article under two or three differen 
headings. : 

Sports are distinguished by a guid 
card of a particular color printed witl 
the word “SPORTS.” Under this gen 
eral division each sport is given a sepa 
rate card arranged in alphabetical order. 

In indexing news from other cities am 
towns I attempt to bring together unde: 
the name of each town or city all ne 


of a general nature. In many instances 
I find it better to consider the town a) 
secondary and to list the item under i 
more general heading. This is true i 
the case of accidents, robberies, wrecks 
raids, etc., where I list the items unde 
the cities or town in which they occur | 
chronological order. 
The newspaper index is very ofte 
(Continued on page 32) 
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OGDEN URGES RETURN TO OLD TRADITIONS 


New York Times Editor Deprecates 
News Gatherers—Asks 


| 
/ 

BpITORS of the country were this 
} week urged to hasten the “present 
evident swing-back to old journalistic 
traditions and the trustworthy collection 
of news,” by Rollo Ogden, editor of the 
New York Times. 

In an interview with Epriror & 
PupisHer, Mr. Ogden gave his ideas of 
the functions of a newspaper reporter, 
deprecated the “detective type’ of news- 
zatherer, praised the Washington corre- 
spondents’ corps, and declared a “re- 
assertion of correct balance in news 
judgment” was apparent among the 
leading newspapers of today. 

“Despite a few ups and downs and 
zertain vagaries, there is, I believe, a 
definite swing back to the older methods 
of journalism, when trustworthy collec- 
tion of news was paramount over sen- 
sationalism,” Mr. Ogden said. 

“Yellow journalism only came _ into 
fashion 30 years ago, and already the 
trend seems to be away from it and back 
to sounder traditions.” 

The American Bar Association, he 
pointed out, was planning to discuss the 
relations between the newspapers and 
the courts at its coming meeting this 
fall, and said that while it was his 
pinion that the lawyers often expected 
foo much, he nevertheless believed they 
nad a right in many cases to demand 
etter treatment from the press. 

“After all,’ he began the interview, 
‘a reporter is necessarily different from 
1 detective. Let those who want to run 
down crime, go to a detective agency and 
vire their man. 

“When the detective functions of a 
‘eporter are emphasized, it tends to dis- 
ort the perpective of newspaper men. 
They are more likely to be tempted to do 
something dishonorable. 

“A detective doesn’t feel himself 
pound by nice scruples. The danger is 
hat a reporter will not, who has the 
dea that detective work is mainly what 
lis Newspaper wants him to do. 

“In the case of this year’s Pulitzer 
Prize winners for reporting, Mulroy and 
soldstein, didn’t write a line of the 
eopold-Loeb story for the Chicago 
Daily News. All that was published was 
vritten by others from their verbal ac- 
ounts. 

“They did a fine bit of detective work, 
ut I believe there ought to be some dis- 
rimination between the class of work 
hey performed and accurate reporting, 
ntelligently and truthfully written.” 

To illustrate his conception of the 
deal reporter, a difficult ideal, he said, to 
xpress because of the wide range 
overed in the reportorial field, Mr. 
Igden spoke of the Washington corre- 
pondents. 

“They are, I believe, good example of 
vhat the moral reportorial standard 
hould be,” he said. 

“They investigate, when necessary, but 
s gentlemen and not detectives. Their 
nvestigations are honestly conducted. 

“The Washington correspondents have 
wilt for themselves a high reputation 
ot observing injunctions of secrecy, for 
efusing to break faith, when told con- 
dential information in advance of the 
ctual news. 

“Every reporter should observe such 
njunctions. A large part of his value 
0 his newspaper depends upon his 
stablishing a personal reputation for 
rustworthiness.” 

Mr. Ogden, reminded of Frank 
fanderlip’s attitude towards the Wash- 
1gton corps, classed it as “a crazy notion, 
vhich soon faded out.” Mr. Vanderlip 
erated the correspondents for de- 
enerating into the messenger boy class, 
ontent with hand-outs, and refusing to 
robe governmental affairs in detective 
ashion. ea 

‘There is no great mystery about the 
unctions of a newspaper reporter,” Mr. 
Jgden continued. “They are simply 
onesty, accuracy, and fidelity. Yet they 
re not always followed. 
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By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


Investigate, but as gentlemen, not as detectives—ROLLO OGDEN. 


“Not long ago, for instance, a lawyer 
told me of a recent experience he had 
had with a group of New York report- 
ers. He was counsel in a rather scandal- 
ous case. Reporters came to him and 
asked for copies of a certain document 
in the custody ‘of the court. He de- 
clined to give it to them and they went 
away. 

“One of the reporters, however, went 
to the telephone and called up the clerk 
of the court. He gave his name as that 
of the lawyer and told the clerk to turn 
the document over to a certain man who 
would call for it shortly. 

“That was smart, wasn’t it? But very 
dishonorable. 

“The best way a reporter has of 
showing loyalty is to make sure not to 
do anything, which would in any way 
discredit his newspaper. 

“Tt is no wonder that the Bar Asso- 
ciation is planning to discuss newspapers 
and the courts at their next meeting. 
There is, the lawyers complain, a great 
deal of laxity in the extent newspapers 
publish details of trials. And the 
lawyers are right, I believe, in urging 
the judges to make most severe rules in 
regard to reporters and camera men and 
enforcing them. 

“Flash light photo snapping is not in 
accord with the dignity of the courts. 
But judges control their own court 
rooms or should control them, and they 
are the ones who should not allow ex- 
traneous things to go on within them. 

“Of course the lawyers often expect 
too much in the reporting of trials in 
newspapers. Only the outstanding points 
of a six-hour trial can be covered in a 
daily paper’s columns. Frequently, 
therefore, accounts of a trial are honest, 
but fragmentory and so misleading. 

“In the Chapman case, for instance, the 
general impression gained was that the 
mail bandit would be acquitted. My 
belief is that the judge and jury in that 
trial got some things that the reporters 
did not give to the public.” 

In conclusion, Mr, Ogden said a sane 
judement of balance was re-asserting it- 
self in the newspapers of today. 


“The old New York Sun in the days 
of Chester Lord,” he said, “was con- 
sidered the favorite newspaper of news- 
paper men. It had that reputation 
largely because it knew how to keep a 
correct balance. The Sun carried all the 
news, and gave the proper amount of 
space and emphasis to each story. 

“This is the type of journalism, the 
return of which I would like to see 
hastened.” 

Mr. Ogden has spent 34 years in New 
York journalism, and has been connected 
with only two newspapers, the New York 
Evening Post and the New York Times. 

Graduated from Williams College 
with an A. B. in the class of 1877, he 
studied for the ministry at the Andover 
Theological Seminary and the Union 
Theological Seminary. In 1880 he was 
ordained to the Presbyterian ministry, 
and became associate pastor of the First 
Church in Cleveland. Subsequently he 
performed missionary work for his 
church in Mexico City, where he re- 
mained for 2 years from 1881 to 1883. 
Then he returned to Cleveland to be- 
come pastor of the Case Avenue Presby- 
terian Church. 

After four years there, he came to 
New York and joined the staff of the 
New York Evening Post. He was made 
editor of that newspaper in 1903 ana 
remained in that capacity for 17 years. 
Three years ago he was appointed to his 
present position of editor of the New 
York Times. 


PRESS BLAMED FOR CRIME 


Commissioner Enright Scores Glorifica- 
tion of Criminals 


“Glorification of criminals” by the 
newspapers of New York, was scored by 
Police Commissioner Enright of the city 
in a recent address. 

“Tf criminals don’t come to New York”, 
he said, “it is not because they lack a 
daily invitation issued to them by the 
press of this city, front-page invitations, 
telling them to come quickly, for here the 
“plucking” is good, here the police are 


“Detective-R eporter”’ and Cites Washington Corps as Model for 
“Reassertion of Correct Balance in News Judgment” 


inefficient, here the City Administration 
and all law-enforcement organizations 
are weak and corrupted by politics, and 
of course only one thing in the city is 
great, magnificent and pure, and that is 
the press of the City of New York. Any 
crook who believes. this should not stay 
away.” 


HUME RESIGNS N. P. A. POST 


Will Conduct Own Business as Public 
Relations Director 


Frederic W. Hume has resigned as sec- 
retary of the National Publishers As- 
sociation, effective July 1, to go into 
business for him- 
self as a director 


of public rela- 
tions. His office 
will be in the 
Metropolitan 
Tower, New 
York: George C. 
Lucas will suc- 


ceed him as asso- 
ciation treasurer. 
Mr. Hume be- 


came widely 
known to newspa- 
per .publishers 


through. his ac- 
tivities in Wash- 
: , ington in regard 
to the postal problem in, Washington, 
where he represented the magazine pub- 
lishers in various attempts to obtain a re- 
vision of existing rates on second. class 
mail matter. He will continue’ to assist 
the N.P.A. in an advisory capacity in 
both postal and paper business. 

During the Coolidge political campaign, 
Mr. Hume was director of: publicity for 
the Eastern Division. 


Frepertc W. HuMe 


COLLEGE HONORS “DING” 


Cartoonist Given Doctor of Letters 
Degree by Beloit 


J. N. Darling, internationally known 
cartoonist, was awarded the degree of 
Doctor of Letters by Beloit College, 
Beloit, Wis., June 22. 

Mr. Darling, who is recovering from a 
serious illness at his home in Des Moines 
was unable to be present to receive the 
honor. 


EDITORS PUBLISH MINUTES 


Proceedings of A. S. N. E. at Wash- 
ington Issued in Book Form 


“Problems of Journalism” has appeared 
in its 1925 edition as the proceedings of 
the January convention of the American 
Society of Newspaper, Editors at Wash- 
ington, 

The complete stenographic record of 
the meeting is reproduced, in addition to 
a directory of the membership and an 
index to all convention activities. The 
volume, which is the. third issued by 
the Society, is prepared under the direc- 
tion of Secretary E. C. Hopwood, editor 
of the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Son Born to Mrs. Ogden Reid 


A son was born June 24 to Mr. and 
Mrs. Ogden Reid, of the New Vork 
Herald Tribune. Mr. Reid is publisher 
of that newspaper, while Mrs. Reid, 
mother now of two children, has been 
the Herald Tribune’s vice-president and 
advertising director for more than six 
years. Whitelaw Reid is the name of 
their eldest son. 


N. E. Reece Retires 


Nate E. Reece, for eight years editor 
and one of the owners. of the. Pratt 
(Kan.) Daily Tribune, has sold his in- 
terest to Cecil P. Rich, his partner, and 
Charles. W. Pratt, advertising: ‘manager. 
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ADOLPH S. OCHS TO ADDRESS SOUTHERN 
NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS’ MEETING 


Program Completed for Annual Convention of S. N. P. A., 
Asheville, N. C., July 6-7-8—Report of Postal Committee 
Looms Large at Business Sessions 


APOLPH S. OCHS, publisher of the 

the New York Times and the Chat- 
tanooga (Tenn.) Times will be one of 
the principal speakers at the twenty- 
third annual convention of the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association to be 
held at Asheville, N. C., July 6-8 ac- 


cording to the completed program made 


public this week. He is scheduled to 
talk on “Newspaper Making” at sessions 
July 7. 


Other headline speakers include Rob- 
ert Lathan, editor of the Charleston 
News and Courier, and winner of the 
Pulitzer Editorial Prize; G. E. Hosmer, 
Fort Myers (Fla.) Press, on “The Na- 
tional Journalists Home”; Russell T. 
Edwards, of the American Tree Associ- 
ation, on “Forestry and Its Relation to 
‘Newspaper and Other Industries”; and 
j. Fred Essary, president of the Gridiron 
Club, and Washington correspondent of 
the Baltimore Sun, on “The Washington 
Assignment.” 


At business sessions the report of the 
committee on postage and _ legislation 
looms large because of the forthcoming 
joint Congressional hearings, scheduled 
to start in Washington, D. C., July 20. 
Col. Robert Ewing, publisher of the New 
Orleans States, is committee chairman. 


The convention will be called to order 
at 9 A. M. July 6 by Arthur G. New- 
myer of the New Orleans Item and 
Tribune, association president. 


Following the president’s annual report, 
and the reports of Walter C. Johnson, 
Chattanooga News, secretary-treasurer, 
and Cranston Williams, association man- 
ager, new members will be admitted to 
the association. The remainder of the 
first day will be devoted to the various 
committees, which are: 

Advertising, Edgar M. Foster, chair- 
man; Agency Relations, Victor H. Han- 
son, chairman; Business Office Affairs, R. 
A. Reeder, chairman; Code of Ethics, 
W. M. Clemens, chairman; Editorial Af- 
fairs, Wiley L. Morgan, chairman; In- 
ter-Regional Council, W. C. Johnson, 
chairman; Postage and Legislation, Col. 
Ewing, chairman; Printers School, F. 
C. Withers, chairman; Telephone Rates, 
Mr. Morgan, chairman; and Washington 
and Lee School of Journalism, Maj. 
John S. Cohen, chairman. 


Group meetings, always a feature of 
S. N. P. A. conventions, have been set 
for 3 P. M, Monday, July 6. 

J. L. Horne, Jr., of the Rocky Meunt 
(N. C.) Telegram, will be in charge of 
the group representing newspapers with 
circulation under 5,000; Harry M. Ayers, 
Ammuston (Ala.) Star, 5,000 to 20,000 
circulation; W. E. Thomas, Roanoke 
(Va.) Times-World, 20,000 to 35,000 
circulation; and L. K. Nicholson, Nez 
Orleans Times-Picayune, and Maj. Clark 
Howell, Jr., Atlanta Constitution, 35,000 
circulation and up. 


Symposiums will be presided over by 


Maj. Allen Potts, Richmond (Va.) 
News-Leader; W. A. Elliott, Jackson- 
zille (Fla.) Times-Union; and Maj. 


Howell, Atlanta Constitution, the topics 
being advertising, circulation, and edi- 
torial respectively. 

The annual golf tournament of 18 
holes is scheduled for 2 o'clock July 7, 
at the Asheville Country Club, with 20 
prizes up for competition. Members of 
the golf tournament committee are Wai- 
ter H. Savory, Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, Charles A. Webb, Asheville 
Citizen, and William Henry Beers, of 
Golf Illustrated. 


S. N. P. A. directors are: Victor H. 
Hanson, Birmingham News; Elmer 
Clarke, Little Rock Democrat; R. A. 
Reeder, Miami News; Clark Howell, Jr., 
Atlanta Constitution; H. Giovannoli, 
Lexington Leader; Robert Ewing, Nez 


“I 


Orleans States; T. M. Hederman,. Jack- 
son Clarion Ledger; H. Galt Braxton, 
Kinston Free Press; E. K. Gaylord, Ok- 
lahoma City Oklahoman; F. C. Withers, 
Columbia State; Wiley L. (Morgan, 
Knoxville Sentinel; Marcellus E. Foster, 
Houston Chronicle; Allen Potts, Rich- 
mond News-Leader; and W. Guy Tetrick, 
Clarksburg Exponent. 


Fresno Bee Buys Radio Station 


The Fresno (Cal.) Bee has purchased 
the radio broadcasting station KM] from 
the San Joaquin Light and Power Cor- 
poration and will hereafter operate it 
regularly in broadcasting programs. 
The purchase price was not made public. 


Adds Sunday Edition 


The Quincy (Ill.) Herald went on a 
seven-day-a-week basis June 21, with the 
appearance of the first Sunday morning 
Herald. Subscription rates were not 
changed. 


1925 
FRED WALKER HONORED 


Munsey Executive Awarded M. A. De- 
gree by Dartmouth College 


Fred A. Walker, member of the execu- 
tive board of the Frank Munsey publica- 
tions, was awarded a degree of Master 
of Arts by Dart- 
mouth College, 
his alma mater, 
at commencement 
exercises in Han- 
Owete INE, 
June 23. 

Mr. Walker 
was graduated 
from Dartmouth 
with the class of 
1888. Following 
graduation 
he spent six 
years as an elec- 
trical engineer 
and then as a 
He entered newspaper work in 
1894. For the past 22 years, he has 
worked almost continuously for Mr. 
Munsey. Prior to promotion to the ex- 
ecutive board he was publisher of the 
New York Telegram. 


Frep A. WaALKLR 


banker. 


Racine Paper Adds Comic 


The Racine (Wis.) Times-Call recently 
added a four-page colored comic to its 
Saturday issue, using N. E. A. colored 
ready-prints. 


ALABAMA EDITORS ELECT 


J. C. McLendon of Luverne Nau 
President at Annual Meet 


J. C.. McLendon of Luverne wi 
elected president of the Alabama Pre 
Association at the closing session of tl 
annual convention held in Foley < 
Saturday, June 20. The editors he 
their sessions at various towns in Bal 
win County, including Foley, Bz 
Minette, Fairhope, Magnolia Spring 
Peterson’s Point. On Monday June 2 
they went to Mobile, making the tr 
from Magnolia Springs on a Bay boe 


Other officers elected were: F. VY 
Stanley. of Greenville, vice-presiden 
R. B. Vail, secretary; R. P. Gree 


editor-of the Alabama Press; Jack Pra 
auditor; R. M. Rawls, historian; Mr 
T. L. Vail, poetess, and: Davide 
reported. 


$1,000,000 PULPWOOD FIRE 


Mills of American Realty Compar 
Dect-oyed at Wachburn, Me. © 


Sixty-five thousand tons of piled pul 
wood owned by the Great Northe 
Paper Company, 12 cars loaded wit 
pulp, and the mills of the Americ: 
Realty Company, at Washburn, My 
were destroyed June 16 in one of # 
most disastrous fires in the history ( 
Northern Maine. Damage is estimate 
at more than $1,000,000. 


MISSOURIANS WANT TO BE SHOWN MEXICO 


a 


“ll 


A three-weeks’ tour of Mexico is the program of this crop of journalism students from the University of Missouri, who | 


will be the guests of President Plutarco Elias Calles and his government. 


the party lined up ag follows: 


Photographed in Houston on their way South, 


Top row, left to right—Prof. Frank L. Martin, Charles W. Scarritt. Jr, Edward H. Weatherly, Irvin Borders. Lowe 


row, left to right—Frederic McPherson, Robert A. Hereford, Earle S. O’Da 
Edwin Moss Williams, other members of the party, missed the photographer. 


y, and James A. Foltz. Paul C. Fung and) 


Editor & Publisher for June hig LAPD 


In Cincinnati— 


(Accept No Substitutes) 


The real Cincinnati market includes 2,000 or more cities and towns which 
cluster about the city itself—in southwest Ohio, northern and south-west- 
ern Kentucky, south-eastern Indiana and parts of West Virginia. 


Locate Cincinnati on your paper and you will clearly see that all this terri- 
tory has no big trading center except Cincinnati. And this outside popula- 
tion finds it easy to shop in Cincinnati because of the wonderfully good 
railroad and bus facilities. 


Cincinnati is served by 19 railroad lines—10 of which radiate through Ohio, 
6 through Indiana, 4 through Kentucky and 3 through West Virginia; and 
by 31 bus lines which radiate from Cincinnati in every direction. 


Because of the absence of good local papers in many of these cities and 
towns, The Post is strongly entrenched as the favorite home newspaper 
and the leading dealer influence. 


The Post has led in total circulation for 15 years. If suburban mail 
and country mail (r.f.d.) circulation is subtracted from Cincinnati 
circulations, The Post still leads; it is first in URBAN circulation. 


You cannot cover the Cincinnati market without listing the leading paper. 


182,268 


was the net paid circulation 


of The Post for April, 1925 


The Cincinnati Post 


A. SCRIPPSHOWARD NEWSPAPER 


MEMBER OF THE A. B. C. 
REPRESENTED IN THE NATIONAL ADVERTISING FIELD BY 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


New York Chicago Cleveland Cincinnati San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 


Io. Editor & Publisher for June 27, 1925 


A. W. FELL JOINS PENN ay a pags nee for ey ea a 
and others, and to this end sha have 66 ” 7 
PRESS GROUP Teckpornen en Idasertt aie air tannery: SWIFTS” TRY AGAIN THEIR ANCIENT SKILL 
erty, real or personal, that may be leased, — 
conveyed, assigned, devised or bequeathed 
- ; . to it, and to sell, lease, improve and 
vania Newspaper Publishers’ Associ- encumber the same to promote the ob- 
ation—Comes from New England ject and aims of the corporation; 
Daily Newspapers Association (c) To take legal title, hold and 
apply for the purpose of the corporation 
E ‘ i any fund or funds heretofore created by 
A. W. Fell, manager of the New the “Pennsylvania Newspaper Publish- 
England Daily Newspapers Association,on ers’ Association,” an unincorporated 
Sept. 1, will join the Pennsylvania News- association. 
paper Publishers’ eae. Se 
Association as ex- McMAHON PROMOTED 
ecutive secretary, 
John L. Stewart, 
publisher of the 
Washington ing for Chicago Tribune 
(Pa.) Observer. 
and Reporter and 
president of the 
organization an- 
nounced this 
week. 


Named Executive Secretary, Pennsyl- 


Named Manager of National Advertis- 


Recent changes in the advertising de- 
partment of the Chicago Tribune have 
brought about appointment of “Dan 
McMahon as manager of the national 
advertising department, a post left vacant 
THE amon hon since Valt Merrill transferred to the 
represents aamer- Liberty advertising staff. ‘ 
et as eae Mr. McMahon came to. the Tribune in 
Pen ney lv ante August 1908. Starting in the auditing 
Renna press groups department he soon transferred to adver- 

; tising, and has successively progressed 


the Associated through the various divisions until he 
Et Wil oes ug 
Dailies of Pennsylvania, the State Edi viastisaude: lavahacer aon aera, 


i i i € il en . ais, . era) . i a i 7 ol i } 
torial Association and the Weekly ph division GfnaGonal advertise meme ith Joe S. Price, 63 years old, one-time star of the Chicago Inter-Ocean composing 
paper Association. The merger too Ry Maidahon'sugipromotionaiamenin room (lower right), won an old-fashioned type-setting contest at the Union | 
place last February. Games Sa : Printers’ Home, Colorado Springs, last week, when he set 500 ems pica in 

Kee 2 : Myhrum was appointed manager of the 5 z Fi A hicall 

Mr. Fell’s headquarters will be at Wester eUiivicion, ). Ji vant iteccey 20 min., 2-5 second. James M. Lynch, president of International Typograp ical 
Harrisburg. hae hota ede manager GE theteatiern Union, was referee. Other prize-winners and their former papers shown in 

The new executive secretary of the Division the picture are David Evans, 71, New York World, second prize winner (at 
Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers : ei Price’s left); Albert Holland, 67, Newark Star-Eagle (left of Evans); W. HL 
Association is well acquainted with Hawrecht, 71, Los Angeles Herald (second from left). Others in the contest, 
newspaper conditions in that State, hav- % not identified in the group, were C. Y. Pickett, 77, Kansas City Times; Isaac 
ing served for five years as business The Syracuse Telegram this week Jordan, 65, San Antonio Express; William P. Suttle, 75, Omaha Bee; and 
manager of the Walliamsport Sun. reduced its price from three cents to Thomas Hartman, 73, San Francisco Chronicle. 

Later he became head of publicity for one cent. This applies only within the : 
the Congregational Church in America. city of Syracuse. In the territory out- 


A 
% 


Syracuse Telegram Reduces Price 


f 
: 


For the past several years he has been side there will be no change in the 4 
publisher and part owner of thé Hudson present price if purchased on the streets, 4 
(N. ¥:) Daily Star. and ten cents per week if home delivered. 4 


Application for a Pennsylvania charter The Sunday American will be sold in e S 2 ° 
will be made to the governor of Penn- combination with the Telegram in n very ection oO incinnatl 
sylvania on July 21, by the Pennsylvania Syracuse at, a home delivered price for a ck 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association. The both newspapers of 15 cents per week. ' 


incorporators are: John L. Stewart of Sunday papers will be sold on the streets i h i - . th 

Washington, Pa.; Chas. B. Spatz, for ten cents per copy. e mes= tar 1S e 
Boyertown; Howard: Reynolds, Quarry- * 
ville; Daniel L. Slep, Altoona; T. R. Ex-Diplomat Entertains Berlin Writers ) e A 
Williams, Pittsburgh; W. L. McLean, : ae : Pe B G d i 
Jr., Philadelphia; Charles M. Meredith, sees ee aie ees Weid- uyer S$ urge _ 
Quakerstown; J. H. -Zerbeysir,e Potts- “<< "eCOey gcttet ee ae ft 


of ee 2 : : ak respondents at Berlin to an-outing and “= 
ville; G. J. Campbell, Pittsburgh; E. J. dinner. Those attending included Samuel 


Stack arrisbure: mes a “ ; 3 : : : . 
ae ED eee eee Spewack, New York World: Frederick In every section of Cincinnati, in every one of the 
ton; E. A. Sweeney, Greensburg; W. R. Kuh, United Press; S. D. Weir, Inter- suburbs, on every street and in practically -every 


tional i is- i i 
brie pret tenia Ree Ona household the women-folk make up their shopping 


lists from the Times-Star more consistently than from — 
any other newspaper in this market. They have done 


Lynett, Scranton, and Paul R. Eyerly, 
Bloomsburg. 
The objects of the corporation are: 
(a) To gather and disseminate in- 


Celebrates 60th Anniversary 


formation among and for the benefit of The Titusville (Pa.) Herald celebrated 3 : 

its members, promote the welfare of the its 60th anniversary June 13, with the so for almost eighteen consecutive years. 

business of publishing daily and weekly Publication of a special issue. A four 

newspapers and to do any lawful act or page facsimile of the first issue of the Translated into advertising parlance, this means,* of course, 


thing which protects the interests of the Paper printed June 14, 1865, was a fea- 


members, advance - their 4 service fo ture of theredition, that the Times-Star alone of the four Cincinnati newspapers 


the people, and do all such other lawful ; : has complete blanket coverage of the local market. 

acts and things relating thereto which Electric Ad for Eiffel Tower 

may be necessary or expedient to the The French government has granted This is reflected in the display columns of this great family 
business of said corporation or its in- a concession permitting an automobile newspaper, which carries more food advertising, more cloth- 


dividual members ; ) manufacturer to use the Eiffel Tower 
(b) To provide an office, headquarters for an electric display advertisement. 


ing advertising, more advertising of department stores, dry 
goods stores, drug stores, gift shops and specialty stores, 
hardware and electrical shops, musical instruments, furniture 
and household goods, boots and shoes, hats and caps, con- 
fections and beverages, books and publications, sporting goods, 
automobile accessories, tires, radio, etc., than any other news- 
paper in Southern Ohio. 


PREMIER 
DRY @.MATS | 


Premier Dry Mats Have Served the Publishers for Over 12 Years 


Leading Newspapers Stick to Premier 
By Keeping Them on Hand from Year to Year oy 


During the month of April, 1925, the Times-Star in twenty- 
six publication days carried 102% more display advertising 
than the second afternoon paper, and 51% more than the 
leading morning newspaper carried in both daily and Sunday 


When Other Dry Mats Seem to Act Queer ate 
Then It Is Time to Change to Premier 
Send your trial order today and state what kind of casting box you have CINCINNATI TIMES STAR | 
a § 
PREMIER FLONG COMPANY ; 4 
KARL HAGENBACHER CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher C. H. REMBOLD, Manager ' | 


P. O. Box 671, City Hall Station, New York, N. Y. 


Sales Office: 258 Broadway 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Editor & Publisher for: June 27, 1925 11 


1G bigs ‘Gy 


NLESS you are already running {jBriggs’ Feature 

Pages the summer slump is beginning'to hit your 

\Saturday or Monday (weak day) editions harder 
than ever. 


The problem of ‘‘more local display’’ that is so‘perplex- 
ing to you is easily solved by us because "that is our 
business. We have built a great’ international organi- 
zation doing this ONE thing for the largest newspapers 
everywhere. 


We CREATE local display from a NEW source without 
interfering with your regular accounts. We sell your 
non-advertisers legitimate business-pulling advertising 
in original FEATURE PAGES, adding 100,000 to 500,000 
lines of otherwise dormant business to yourjtotal. We 
sell them in a manner that reflects credit to your publi- 
cation and without selling expense to you. 


Write or wire for full details, 


“You will want to know us sooner or later” 


Thomas W.Bridds Cc 


Home Office: Columbian Mutual Tower, Memphis ~ Tennessee 
Bradstreet about onr kesponsibility Ask any Mouspaper Publisher about our Séervir 
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EDITORS ROUTING PRESS AGENTS’ GUFF 


EP wtio r 


VIA E. & P. WASTE BASKET 


Failure Attends Many Efforts to Graft News Space for Foods, 
Paint, Soap, Concrete, Steel Golf Clubs 
and Radio Performances 


ANY old and some new space-graift- 
ing schemes have been cited to Ep1- 
Tor & PUBLISHER this week by indignant 
editors. The few of the exhibits are 
interesting for ingenuity, but most of 
them are indistinguishable from the run 
of publicity matter which now floods 
every editorial desk in the country. 

Peculiarly barefaced is the “feature” 
concerning an automobile tour whose 
purpose is to prove the durability of 
a paint manufactured by the Sherwin- 
Williams Company. This firm, it will 
be remembered, was noticed two weeks 
ago when its press agent offered news- 
papers a full-page story of insect pests 
and the Sherwin-Williams poisons that 
kill them. The present attempt ap- 
parently makes no effort to conceal the 
advertising barb beneath the bait of 
news-interest. 

Another regular is the Gilliams Serv- 
ice, of New York, which continues its 
rain of mats and proofs of radio features 
produced in the interest of the American 
Eveready Company. 

Still another name well and not favor- 
ably known to newspaper advertising 
men is that of H. J. Conover, of Cleve- 
land, whose offerings, free to any news- 
paper which puts Mr. Conover on its 
mailing list, this time include a picture 
and story of the “giant reinforced con- 
crete reservoir to give Cincinnati a new 
water supply,” also a mat of “England’s 
King and Queen ride to Wembley’s 
Treasure Isle.’ No advertiser’s name 
appears in either contribution, but twice- 
bitten once shy, editors suspect, for the 
first, manufacturers of building materials, 
and for the second, certain railway inter- 
ests of the British Empire. 


The next lift off the pile of contribu- 
tions informs a play-mad world on 
“What the Pros Used in the Golf Open 
—The Steel Shaft Wins Its First Na- 
tional Tournament.” This on the author- 
ity of the Sports Edit Service, 454 
Fourth avenue, New York, whose busi- 
ness draws the following description 
from a sports editor: 

“For a number of years the Sports 
Edit Service has been supplying us with 
‘free’ copy on golfing matters. The copy 
invariably develops into a debate upon 
steel-shafted golf-clubs against wood— 
and steel always wins the debate. If the 
Sports Edit Service doesn’t charge any- 
thing for its ‘news,’ where does it get 
the money to pay for the postage stamps 
it uses to mail us the stuff we throw in 
the waste-basket ?” 

No editor’s week would be complete 
without a jog from Edward L. Bernays, 


9 East 46th street, New York, whose 
contribution of June 16 announces a 
“quotation contest in contemporary 


American literature,” with prizes aggre- 


Six Years of 
Successful 


gating $325. The quotations must con- 
tain reference to Ivory Soap and may 
be taken from any prose or poetry, book, 
magazine or newspaper published since 
1850. The most sucessful digger for ref- 
erences to the 99.44 per cent pure is 
promised $100. The most recent refer- 
ence by Sinclair Lewis, in “Arrowsmith,” 
is eliminated by Mr. Bernays, who uses 
it as.a specimen. 

Mr. Conover again appears before the 
audience as the authority for a three-col- 
umn piece on the making of radio con- 
densers, with the Sangamo Electric Com- 
pany of Springfield intending to reap the 
harvest that Mr. Conover sows and the 
newspapers are expected to pay for. 

Evaporated milk is present with three 
very healthy matrices and enough mimeo- 
graphed copy to fill a column—all re- 
leased for publication, free of charge. 
Some of it comes from the American 
Housewive’s Bureau, 119 West 40th 
street, New York, other portions have 
nameless ancestry. 

Florida’s real estate boom is the fea- 
ture of a three-quarter-page mat, free to 
all editors who fill out the post-card. No 
individual advertiser appears to be the 
intended beneficiary of this worthy 
scheme, fathered by the Association of 
Date Importers, 46 Cedar street, New 
York. 

Working again from the top of the 
heap, this gem appears. It needs -no 
comment except reproduction: 


Dear Mr. Publisher: 

Larry Kennith and His Gang will ap- 
breciate it tf you will carry a squib in 
your paper telling your radio fan readers 
to listen in on_the Gang. 


; WE SUGGEST THIS: 


RADIO VAUDEVILLE 
SHOW 


Listen in on the newest feature of 
broadcasting—THE RADIO VAUDE- 
VILLE SHOW, 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany of Akron, and their station WEAR 
at Cleveland, announce as the first of 
their Surprise Nights, Larry Kennith 
and his Gang on 


THURSDAY EVENING, 
JUNE 18, 1925 


From 8:00 to 10:00 p. m. 
REMEMBER THE DATE AND 
EIST EN eae 
If you like the show, 
there'll be more of them. 
ALE TELEGRAMS WiLb BENG 
KNOWLEDGED. 


All available space in this issue of 
Epitor & PUBLISHER would not suffice 


say so, and 


Service to 


- l SRAVEL Accident Insurance, as a 
builder and holder of circulation, has 
no equal or substitute. 


Our plan, which 


& Publisher <forsJummve (20, 


1925 


to describe or characterize the volume of 
Gena 


material that editors have sub- 
mitted, but the following ancient plot 
against the newspaper dollar ought not 
to be passed, even for a week. 

The Inkograph Company, Inc., 159 to 
201 Centre street (the wide range of 
street addresses permits plenty of latitude 
for keying advertisements) submits its 
copy in various multi-column sizes and 
says this to the avaricious publishers on 
its mailing list: 

“To test your newspaper, we are pre- 
pared to run any one of these three ads 
on a pay as it produces basis—by pay as 
it produces, we mean that we will pay 
you 75c for every individual initial $1.50 
order your paper produces. The adver- 
tisement will be carefully keyed and you 
will receive credit for every order the 
ad produces. This will make it possible 
for you to demonstrate to us the pulling 
power of your publication and will give 


you an opportunity to develop a perma: 
nent advertiser for your medium and ai 
the same time procure a substantial re 
muneration for the insertion. The adver. 
tisements will be furnished in matrix o1 
electrotype form, whichever best meet: 
your requirements. 

“The reason we have so extensively 
used the magazines is because when firs 
we started advertising they allowed us t 
test the result producing power of thei 
mediums on this basis—and the majority 
of those we tested are now on our perma: 
nent advertising list and are receiving 
orders at the card rate.” 

No magazines are named and the dozer 
publishers who have transferred this gen. 
erous proposal to Epitor & PUBLISHEE 
express curiosity as to the standing anc 
business capacity of their optimistic own. 
ers. A. M. Sweyd, advertising manage1 
of the company, might fortify his argu. 
ment by supplying this information. 


BOOKMAN 


Now Available on the Ludlow 


UDLOW Bookman Light is a distinctive, serviceable 
face, designed for general use. It is especially suited 


to the needs of the publisher who requires a regular- 
width, all purpose letter and who wishes to discourage the 
use of heavy, black type in his advertising. It is one of six- 
teen popular typeface series recently cut by the Ludlow 

company in its own punch cutting department. 


Display Line 


Cast on Slugs 


42 Point Ludlow Bookman Light 


True Specimens 


36 Point Ludlow Bookman Light 


Printing Shops Gain 


30 Point Ludlow Bookman Light 


Fine Display Typeface 


24 Point Ludlow Bookman Light } 


No Hunting or Pulling Sorts 


18 Point Ludlow Bookman Light 


New Type for Every Job and Plenty |} 


14 Point Ludlow Bookman Light 


Newspapers Fastest System for All Display Composition in |] 


12 Point Ludlow Bookman Light 


is time tried and tested, has been suc- 
cessful everywhere we have made con- 
tracts. There is a marked liberality of 
coverage and claim settlements pecu- 


Fer six years newspapers— 
large and small—from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific have added 


permanent circulation through i ; whi i 4 

De hah Ae eee liarly our own which builds good will 

ance Plan. (Scores- of suc- while adding and holding circulation. 

a udlow Typograph Co. 


Our policies are liberal as possible—yet conservative—containing that factor of 
safety consistent with years of sound experienced underwriting. Wire inquiries. 


HICKEY-MITCHELL CoO. 


PIERCE BLDG. Builds and Holds Circulation ST. LOUIS, MO. : 
LUDLOW QUALITY COMPOSITION 


2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 


New York: 63 Park Row 
Atlanta: 41 Marietta Street 


San Francisco: 5 Third Street 
Boston: 261 Franklin Street 
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The Great American Comic Strip Family 


THE DUFFS are known and loved in nearly every home in the land. Babies have been 
named for little Danny Duff, so strong is the hold of these characters upon newspaper 
readers. There is definite CIRCULATION waiting for you, if you start THE DUFFES. 


If your territory is still open, wire or write for your rate. 


UNITED FEATURE SYNDICATE 


WORLD BLDG. NEW YORK 


DOINGS OF THE 


UZZZZZZZZZZZA 
PCOME ON. HELEN, {4 THATIS VERY 

I HAVE THE [2] SWEET oF Nou, 
AFTERNOON OFF |” |TOM, BUT I HAVE 
—-LET'S ALL HOP A BIG IRONING 
INTO THE CAR AND TOD Os 
GO OUT ON A 


WEES feensrcce “Everybody Works But Father.” 


N DANNY, HOw 
h WOULD YOU LIKE 
NTO TAKE A SPIN 
N OUT INTO THE 

NCOUNTRY WITH 
Lao DADDY ? 


By Ben Batsford 


i | 


VD LIKE TO, DADDY, 
BUT 1 HAVE TO 

PITCH FOR THRE 
SHAMROCKS THIS 
AFTERNOON -- 
WHY DON'T WOU 
TAKE BENNY g 


OLIVIA, IF NOU CAN 
PERSUADE HELEN |} 
TO LET HER BIG 
IRONING STAND 
YELL TAKE THE 
WHOLE BUNCH 
OUT ON A 
PICNIC-. 


y 


I'M SORRN, 
TOM, BUT LVE 
JUST PROMISED 
TO Go TO THE 
MATINEE WITH 
A BOY 

FRIEND- 


BETTY 
DANE DOTTA 
HAP MAMMA! 
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WHITE HOUSE RULES 
OUT STENOGRAPHERS 


Bi-Weekly Conferences with Press Must 
Not Be Reported that Way, Mr. 
Coolidge Decides, Under 


Present Conditions 


By J. BART CAMPBELL 
Correspondent, Epitor & PuB- 


LISHER) 


(Washington 


a 


WASHINGTON, June 23.—Before depart- 
ing for Swampscott today, President 
Coolidge made it plain at his farewell 
“conference” with the Washington cor- 
respondents that he does not desire any 
stenographic report to be made of his 
bi-weekly discussions of public questions 
with them. 

The President was in the midst of his 
customary replies to the usual written 
questions submitted to him by the cor- 
respondents when he paused suddenly, 
and, removing his glasses, fixed his gaze 
upon the stenographer of the Consolli- 
dated Press Association. 

When the President noted this repre- 
sentative was taking down stenographical- 
ly what was being said, the observation 
was made that the President would rather 
there was no attempt to report him in 
this manner. 


It was further explained that if the 
President knew the discussion evoked by 
the correspondents’ inquiries was to be 
so reported he would not care to be so 
free in making statements to the cor- 
respondents, or at least he would like to 
have an opportunity to more carefully 
prepare his replies, or to employ more 
carefully selected language in making 
them. 


The opinion of the correspondents was 
divided afterwards as to whether a steno- 
graphic report of what the President said 
to them was proper in view of the un- 
written rule that the President must not, 
under any circumstances, be quoted direct- 
ly. Some of them expressed a preference 
for a stenographic report, to insure ac- 
curacy in reflecting the views of the 
customary ‘White House spokesman,” 
even though the report was not used 
verbatim, or the President quoted from 
it. Others who do not possess a knowl- 
edge of shorthand opposed its use alto- 
gether as having a tendency to give those 
who do an undue advantage. 

One outstanding point remained, how- 
ever—there will be no more stenographic 
reports made at any of President Cool- 
idge’s “conferences” with the corre- 
spondents. 


TWO NEW CONTESTS IN N. Y. 


Daily Mirror and News Give Big Prizes 
for ‘‘Horoscopes” 


Two new promotion stunts, involving 
big money and a somewhat similar idea, 
have entered the hot circulation race 
in New York between the Daily Mirror 
and the Daily News. 

First in the field was the Mirror, 
offering $100 prize every day for a 
question asked “Horoscopes” of “general 
human appeal.” 


The next day the News appeared 
with a contest called the “Lucky Name 
Horoscope,” with Doris Blake, the 


“reader of the stars.” This contest is 
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GOING TO FRANCE 


Samuel Cahan, artist of the New York World Sunday Magazine, sails for Ply- 


mouth on the S.S. France, July 11, with Mrs. Cahan. 


They were photographed 


on the ship last week during a preliminary visit. Mr. Cahan who is a member 

of the World’s Quaker Century Club and of the Society of Illustrators, plans 

to sketch his fellow tourists at sea--wind, weather and health permitting. 
They will leave Havre Aug. 26 on the Paris. 


being withheld from the tabloid’s mail 
editions. 

The News is paying $1,000 in cash 
prizes each week, $100 every day and 
$400 Sunday for the name judged luck- 
iest by Miss Blake. 

The Mirror requires readers to give 
name, address, date of birth, place and 
hour, if known, and to ask a “serious 
question,” while the News merely asks 
name, fathers and mothers name, address, 
and date sent in. 

To promote the stunt the Mirror en- 
gaged nine young girl “extras” from a 
local casting office to parade the streets 
in gypsy costume with cornucopia hats, 
giving away printed postal cards to pro- 
mote the horoscope stunt. 


J. H. Fifield Resigns 


James H. Fifield, city editor, Spring- 
field (Mass.) Union, has resigned to be- 


come director of publicity for the Eastern . 


States Exposition. Norman MacDonald, 
of the copy desk, becomes city editor. 
The following changes have been made 
on the copy desk: George M. White, 
from head of desk to assistant night news 
editor; Thomas J. O’Neil, from tele- 
graph editor to head of copy desk. 


Furey Buys Nebraska Weekly 


Franklin O. Furey, formerly owner of 
the Mapleton (Ja.) Press and the Iowa 
Falls (1a.) Sentinel, has purchased the 
West Point (Neb.) Cumming County 
Democrat from J. A. Stahl. 


Paper Company Moves 


_ St. Regis Paper Company has moved 
its offices to 49 Wall street, New York. 


Directory of Leading Features 


FOR DAILY, SUNDAY AND WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS. 


Fiction 


“STORIES” 
Lewis Wilson Appleton, Jr., 
2044 Margaret St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


RELEASING! 


‘A QOavalier of Navarre,’’ by Chas. 


B. Stilson. 
Service for Authors, 33 W, 42d St., New York. 


Editorials 


TIMELY TOPICS, DAILY SERVICE 
Exclusive Territory 
Reid Editorial Service 
Harrisburg, Pa, 


Radio 


FOR LARGE AND SMALL PAPERS 
A non-technical, weekly radio review 
By CARL H. BUTMAN 
Washington Radio News Service 
1422 F St. Washington, D. C, 


American Ace Wins Flight Contest 


A “sealed order” airplane flight con- 
ducted by the Boston American on Bunk- 
er Hill Day, June 17, was won by Lieu- 
tenant Chester E. Wright, the fifth 
American ace during the World War, as 
pilot, and Capt. Donald E. Currier as 
observer. Each received $100 in gold. 


N. Y. POST ABANDONING 
DAILY GRAVURE { 


Saturday Section Only to Be Retained 
—Daily Discontinued Made Be- Ka 
cause of Lack of Public 4 


Response q 


The New York Evening Post wilt 
discontinue publication of its daily roto- 
gravure section with the issue of June 
27. The Saturday gravure section will 
be continued. 4 

Scrapping of the daily four-page pic- 
ture section is not due to maintenance 
cost, but because of an apparent lack of 
public response, C. C. Lane, business 
manager said, when questioned by Ep 
Tor & PUBLISHER. 5 

The daily roto was added to the paper 
for circulation promotion purposes, he 
said, but in certain sections of the city 
proved to be of negative value. © 

“When we first started publication 
the section,’ he declared, “we were s 
prised by a concomitant drop in circula- 
tion. We tried tucking it inside, instead 
of folding it over the outside, and the 
circulation began to come up again. Now 
we intend to experiment still further by 
dropping it entirely.” é 

The Evening Post was the first news- 
paper in the country to print a daily 
rotogravure when the section was 
launched April 1, of this year. F 


Cattleman Sues Houston Chronicle E 


A suit for $92,350 alleged damages, 
filed in San Antonio by John T. Martin, 
cattleman of Artesia Wells, against the 
Houston Chronicle, was an echo of the 
hoof and mouth disease epidemic in 
South Texas last Fall. Martin charged 
that the Chronicle said the plague was 
brought to Texas by cattle imported from 
Mexico and Brazil. He said that he im- 
ported Brahma cattle from those 
countries, and that since the publication 
demand for Brahmas had decreased. 
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Certified’s. 


with such fidelity of detail. 


the experiences of others. 


them NOW? 


Roll Them and You'll Know Them— 
They're Certified! 


The deep blacks and fine half-tones on pages printed from — 
Certified cold process stereotypes are not matters of mere chance. 
They are due to the uniformly smooth, glass-like faces of our dry 


With Certified Dry Mats the smoothness and evenness of 
surface are not due to heavy calendering; on the contrary Cer- 
tifieds are never heavily calendered. These qualities are inherent 
to our exclusive processes of manufacture, which are distinctly 


As a result our mats are molded with a minimum of wear and 
tear on the roller as well as on the type forms; that is, with less 
pressure Certifieds give all the necessary depth without any 
signs of breaking. That is why Certified stereotypes reproduce 


It is not necessary to take our word for this, or to depend on 
It costs you nothing to try some 
samples in your own plant under your actual working conditions. 
When you’ll roll them, you'll know why publishers and stereo- 
typers prefer American-made Certifieds. 


And when you'll know them, you’ll buy them. Why not try 


CERTIFIED DRY MAT CORPORATION 


340 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


For wet mat printing with DRY MAT facility—use Certifieds. 
Made in the U.S.A. 


The Standard 
Composing Machine 
of the World 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
Brooklyn, New York ~ 


-hotograph Made In Philadelphia Public Merreset= 2 7 jaa s 
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By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


F. HARRINGTON, Director, Me- 
dill School of Journalism, North- 
western University, has selected a very 
apropriate title for his latest book, 
“Chats on Feature Writing’ (Harper & 
Bros.). 

In Part I of this volume Mr. Harring- 
ton first plays the role of reporter and 
interviews a large number of profession- 
al writers on how they get their ideas 
and how they handle their material so 
as to interest the reader. 

In Part II he plays the role of an 
editor. He gets out a sort of magazine 
de luxe, with the help of material al- 
ready published, to show the best types 
of feature articles." Part II is admirable 
from the viewpoint of editorial balance. 
Of the material printed therein special 
mention should be made of “Bright Lit- 
tle Stories,’ “Stories Off the Beaten 
Track,” “Special Informational Articles,” 
“Stories with Picturesque Settings,” 
“People Worth Knowing,” and especially 
“The Human Quality in the News.” 

Part III is a sort of appendix of office 
cules, though it is entitled “Practical 
Hints to Writers.” For the most part 
i deals with manuscripts and their mar- 
Kets. 

Not the least interesting section of the 
text is the introduction contributed by 
Chester S. Lord, managing editor of the 
New York Sun 1880-1913. Any comment 
about this book could scarcely improve 
upon what Mr. Lord himself says: 


_ Mr. Harrington has given us a unique, an 
interesting, a valuable volume. Happy in its 
conception, skillful in construction, it is made 
additionally attractive by the wisdom of the 
distinguished writers quoted. 

The Sun under Mr. ‘Lord practiced 
what this book preaches: “It graced 
Statement of fact with the language of 
literature and gave to the news of the 
day the flavor of fiction.’ 

HE Committee on Publicity Methods 

in ‘Social Work has issued a news 
bulletin, “Newspaper Publicity Clinic.” 
Obviously, it deals with typical problems 
of publicity in social work. If put in 
the hands of those who furnish news 
about eleemosynary institutions it ought 
to lighten the burdens of the copy desk. 
Its contents deal with feature articles, 
news stories, plate matter, signed edito- 
rials, and human interest stories. The 
address of the Committee. on Publicity 
Methods in Social Work is 130 East 22d 
street, New York City. The price of 
this bulletin is ten cents. 

HE current issue the Linotype Bulle- 

tim continues its defense of sound ty- 
pography. One of its most valuable fea- 
tures is “Notes on the Use of Bold Face 
Types” by Harry L. Gage, assistant di- 
rector of Linotype typography. Publish- 
ers and advertising men will be interested 
in the letter by prominent newspaper 
executives about the use of ludicrous type 
in the advertising columns, 

* * * 

NE item in the Bookman for July 

which should not be overlooked is 
entitled “Literature of the Laundry.” It 
tells about the resolutions of Laundry- 
Owners’ National Association to request 
publishers to stop printing newspaper 
articles and cartoons that hold the laundry 
industry up to scorn and ridicule. It 
mentions the pledge of that Association 
“to constantly advocate newspaper adver- 
tising for laundries.” The article makes 
two points in commenting about this 
idiotic effort at press-muzzling. The first 
of these is that attempts by various groups 
of America to control public opinion are 
real and serious barriers to the freedom 
of speech. The other point, to quote the 
article, is “that the serious minded wield- 
ers of sud and iron have overlooked the 
advertising value of humor.” It adds 
that as many men have been made by a 


joke as have been ruined by one. Mr. 
ford is given as a typical illustration. 
* Ok Ox 


COURSE in newspaper ethics is 

found in “The Lesson of Lord Lever- 
hulme in the Living Age for June 20. 
This article about Port Sunlight’s Henry 
Ford says that Leverhulme first came into 
public notice in a libel suit against Lord 
Northcliffe. In it he claimed damages 
for an item printed that he was forming 
a soap trust. Northcliffe, after seeing 
competitive soap advertisements disappear 
from the advertising columns of his pa- 
per, entered into an active campaign 
against Leverhulme. In this campaign 
he printed many letters to the editor under 
such nom de plumes as “A Mother of 
Five” at Peckham or “Senex”-at Sur- 
biton. 

During the course of the court pro- 
ceedings these letters were proved to 
have been written by members of North- 
cliffe’s staff. This fake probably ac- 
counted for the handsome settlement. 
After Lord Leverhulme had pocketed the 
money he later gave it to charity and then 
proceeded to complete the formation of 
his soap trust. But his attempts to col- 
lect damages from other newspapers 
which had innocently reprinted Lord 
Northcliffe’s charges were not so success- 
ful. Somehow British juries have a very 
keen sense in deciding between vengeance 
and vindication. Verdicts were generally 
in favor of the newspapers. 

Most of the article deals with the in- 
dustrial career of Lord Leverhulme, but 
one item asserts that he spent annually 
something like £1,000,000 in advertising. 

Another article in this issue of the 
Living Age is “Bulgarian Actualities’”—a 
sort of mosaic made up from correspon- 
dence sent to foreign newspapers. Part 
TI has an item about the press club of 
Sofia and the welcome which it gave to 
the correspondents of all countries who 
had hastened there for news. 

I hate to give a free reading notice in 
this Department but the advertisement of 
Scribner’s Magazine on the back cover 
of this issue of the Living Age is worth 
a line or two. Newspaper men, espe- 
cially, will appreciate its cleverness be- 
cause of its newspaper technique. 

*x* * * 


ILLIAM HOWE DOWNES, who 

for many years sat in the chair of 
the art editor of the Boston Transcript, 
is preparing for fall publication the first 
comprehensive life of John Singer Sar- 
gent. The book will contain not only a 
descriptive catalogue of Sargent’s paint- 
ings but also forty-eight full-page illus- 
trations from his best work. 
THE second June issue of the Retail 

Ledger—the news magazine of retail 
business—opens with an article by the 
editor, William Nelson Taft, on “Is Your 
Advertising Laying a Foundation for the 
Future?” For the most part the article 
deals with institutional copy. It ought to 
have a wide reading among advertising 
men, 

*k ok Bd 

"THE June issue of the Jowa Journalist, 

a monthly periodical published by the 
School of Journalism at University of 
Towa, Iowa City, opens with a chat about 
type faces, make-up, borders, etc. It also 
contains another installment of the series 
of articles on crime and the newspapers 
written by the €ditor, Frederick J. 
Lazell. 
(THE American press has changed in re- 

cent years most materially in the 
amount of space devoted to news of the 
churches and religious movements—some- 
thing carping critics never mention. Even 
more space will he given if religious lead- 
ers peruse “The Newspaner and Religious 
Publicity” (George H. Doran Company) 
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by Richard Beall Niese, news editor of 
the Nashville Tennessean. 

Mr. Niese is somewhat emphatic in his 
assertion that the managing editor is not 
so much opposed to printing religious 
news as he is annoyed by the carelessness 
and sometimes ignorance with which the 
copy coming from churches is prepared. 
His aim has doubtless been to promote 
syetematic cooperation between the pulpit 
and the, press. To dispel this ignorance 
he has a chapter on newspaper terms and 
another chapter on newspaper English. 
With unusual editorial courtesy he then 
lists for.the guidance of religious workers 
the kind of news that any good news- 
paper is glad to publish. 

He devotes one chapter to the lead or 
introduction and another to the story 
proper. By way of good measure he con- 
cludes his little book with a chapter giv- 
ing some “Don’t.” Many city editors will 
hope that the last chapter will have the 
widest reading. 

While “The Newspaper and Religious 
Publicity” is designed chiefly as a prac- 
tical text book for religious workers no 
harm will be done if it is perused by 
members of the city staff. 

The only criticism that I would make 
of the volume is that it seems to have a 
Baptist bias. This is somewhat remark- 
able, for Mr. Niese on page 35 says: 

If you are a Baptist and you are sent to 
cover a debate between a pastor of your own 
faith and one of the Unitarian belief you must 
for the time being, even until you have handed 
in your copy, forget that you are a Baptist. 

Yet Mr. Niese in the stories which he 
uses for illustration shows a preference 
for the Baptist Church which is hard te 
understand in view of the admonition 
just quoted. But this is such a minor 
matter that it is hardly worth noticing 
in view of the many valuable suggestions 
that can be used by any religious worker 
regardless of the church with which he 
is affiliated. 


The Nation 60 Years Old 


The New York Nation will celebrate 
its sixtieth birthday July first with a 
gala issue. 
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Washington & Lee University Honor: 
Him as Historian of Journalism 


The honorary degree of Doctor 0 
Letters was recently conferred by 
Washington & Lee University on Jame 
Melvin Lee, { 
director of the 
depart ment 
of journalism at 
New York Uni- 
versity, in recog- 
Mion MOL ee his 
services as his- 
torian of the 
American press. 

Mr. Lee is 
well-known to 
Epitor & Pus- 
LIS HER readers 
through his de- 
partment “Our 
Own World of 
Letters.” He is 
a director of the Newspaper Club o 
New York, also its second vice-president 
chairman of its committee on ethics anc 
a member of the editorial staff of th 
official club organ, the Three Em Dash 
‘He is executive secretary of the Inter 
collegiate Newspaper Association. h 
addition to his department “Our Ovw1 
World of Letters,” he is a frequent re 
viewer of books relating to journalisn 
for such periodicals as the Yale Review 
the Bookman, the Literary Review, etc 

This degree from Washington & Le 
University was especially appropriate, a 
the revival of the Robert E. Lee Schoo 
of Journalism at that institution wa: 
brought about through a pamphlet whicl 
Mr. Lee prepared for the Department 0 
Education at Washington on “Technica 
Instruction in Journalism in Americat 
Institutions of Higher Education.” hi 
this pamphlet Mr. Lee spoke of th 
attempts of Gen. Lee to add journalisn 
to the curriculum of Washington College 
Mr. Lee comes from the Northern Le 
family. 


James Mervin Lee 
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Hollister’s famous Circulation - Building 
Organization serves another noted Client. 


Having maintained supremacy un- 
questioned in its field for 20 years of 
circulation building, it is but natural 
that HOLLISTER’S CIRCULATION 
ORGANIZATION should be selected 
to conduct The Cincinnati Enquirer’s 
campaign at this time. 


Times almost without number, serv- 
ing the country’s greatest and most 
successful dailies, HOLLISTER meth- 


ods and personnel have proven efficient 
beyond question. For the organization 
of a giant sales force of willing work- 
ers, numbering into the hundreds, 
within a- newspaper’s own territory, 


Q 


*PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 
*LOS ANGELES TIMES 
*SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 

i MEMPHIS COMMERCIAL APPEAL 
CINCINNATI ENQUIRER 
CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 
*WASHINGTON POST 


Among the nationally-known papers Hol- 
lister has served—and who endorse us: 


united in securing paid-in-advance, 
long-term subscriptions, having en- 
trance into the best homes—this can 


mean but one thing, certain by proof. 
INCREASED CIRCULATION by 8,600, 
15,000, or as in one case 40,000! 
Publishers know how vital is a quick, 
sure, circulation jump when competition 
threatens, or advertising rates are on 
the down-grade. } 
Only HOLLISTER’S CIRCULATION 
ORGANIZATION is equipped to de- 
liver the swift, matchless, expert serv- 
ice that is needed i 


INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
KANSAS CITY JOURNAL-POST 
ATLANTA JOURNAL 
BALTIMORE AMERICAN 
DALLAS NEWS i 
*S4N ANTONIO EXPRESS : 
NASHVILLE BANNER 


*Indicates papers on which two or more Hollister campaigns have been a 


conducted 
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Address The Cincinnati Enquirer until July 10. 


HOLLIS TER’S . 
CIRCULATION ORGANIZATION i : 
717-718 Commercial Exchange Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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NO STANDARDIZED INTERTYPE. HAS EVER. BECOME OBSOLETE 
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Intertype in the Lead 
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42-em Intertypes were first exhibited in 1921. 42-em Intertypes have 
been in continuous Operation since 1922. 42-em Intertypes are in 
operation in all parts of the world. Any standardized ‘ 
Intertype, with any magazine equipment, can be 
furnished either as a 30 or 42-em machine. 
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If enough of your work is in measures wider than 30 ems, 
you will find it profitable to have a 42-em Intertype. This 
42-em feature not only eliminates all bother with “butted” slugs, and 
“rivers” in the composition but it saves hours of time and expense — 
proof-reading, corrections, make-up, lock-up and make-ready—in prac- 
tically every handling from the operator to the pressman. 
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This is only one of more than thirty Intertype Improvements 
described and illustrated in our booklet, “Profit-Making 
Intertype Features.” Send for a copy. 
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Executive Offices 
New York 


=! 1440 Broadway at 
Y 40th Street 
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GETTING BIG RESULTS IN 
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NEWSPAPER SPACE 


Many Advertising Firms Recognizing Importance of Regular 
and Frequent Use of Small Copy, Written in 
Terse, Vivid Style 


By HAMMOND EDWARD FRANKLIN 


6¢ A NYBODY can make a loud noise 

with big newspaper space, but it 
takes real advertising brains to get re- 
sults with small space,” the president 
of an advertising agency pointed out 


the other day in talking to a man- 
ufacturer. 
“Given half pages, full pages and 


double trucks across the country in news- 
papers, especially where tied up with 
local dealers and wholesalers, and a 
campaign is bound to stir up something. 
Unfortunately, there are many firms 
which are not in a position to go at 
advertising in this tremendous way. Ii 
they advertise at all, it is evident they 
must use small space. 


“There are manufacturers with a 
nation-wide distribution, who cannot 
afford to use big space across the 


United States but who can plug away 
with steady small space in a large list 
of papers. Some manufacturers have to 
choose between a big, quick, ‘flash-in- 
the pan, to be followed by silence or 
modest, but non-stop, small copy. In 
our agency we give as much attention 
to the three-inch single piece of copy 
as we do to a full page.” 

The American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association in its work with advertisers, 
without disparaging in any way big- 
space campaigns, has pointed out the im- 
portance of frequent insertions. It is 
suggested that space be used on a three 
times a week basis where possible, and 
the Association’s Bureau of Advertising 
has not hesitated to show various treat- 
ments possible to get the most out of 
small space. 

The small newspaper advertisement 
must compete with the big spread of the 
department store, the large copy of 
national advertisers, the hundred and 
one local retail advertisers, and news 
and other editorial features. It deserves 


104 different 


advertisements 
poole 


It isnt so hard to think 
of something new every 
week, because — 


Hatchet 


Ohe Twitchell - Champlin Co. 


BOSTON +$113- PORTLAND 


Copy that women don’t forget. They see 
it twice a week in their local newspapers, 
with bold hand-lettered typography pre- 
senting a tight, trenchant sales story. 
This reproduction is actual size and 
shows how the effect of white space is 
obtained without waste of the small area 
in borders 


Season’s best show.\ 
First night crowd. } 


Seats down front/on 
the aisle. 


“NOW fora 
MARLBORO] 


( al PIARLOOROAD i 


Cigarette copy usually runs to big space, 

but not necessarily. This specimen is 

interesting for its arresting art work and 
economy of words. 


great care in design. It has the ad- 
vantage of being quick to read and, 
where newspapers follow the pyramid- 
ing plan of makeup, often gets a 
“cream” position. 

The Twitchell-Champlin Company of 
Boston, and Portland, Me., is one of the 
country’s most consistent and successful 
users of small space. The company 
operates seven big canneries in which 
it puts up a line of 150 ‘kinds of foods 
under the trade-mark, Hatchet Brand. 
It sells through the retail and wholesale 
grocery trade in New England and, to 
some extent, outside. 

A few years ago the concern adopted 
a policy of newspaper advertising, at 
first featuring chiefly its pork and beans 
and gradually capitalizing the whole line. 
Space seldom more than four inches deep 
was bought every Friday on page one 
of all the leading Boston papers. Every 
woman who was going shopping could 
hardly miss the copy because of its 
distinctive form and position. At times 
some outdoor advertising in high spots 
has supplemented the newspaper work. 
Space in preferred position in some out- 
side papers, where page one advertising 
is not sold, has been used. 

Each advertisement has been odd of 
design, with a “different” border and 
copy hand-lettered, often at queer angles. 
The copy, which is prepared by the 
J. W. Barber Advertising Agency, Bos- 
ton, is terse and at times breezy. The 
name, Hatchet. Foods, is given - prom- 
inence. 

Letters from time to time are written 
to the salesmen and the advertisements 
have been reproduced in booklet form 
for distribution. The company’s sales 
have prospered exceedingly and in its 
territory its line is one of the best known. 

Small space copy on page one or in 
preferred position usually justifies the 
extra cost. 

In announcing a new model, a motor 
car manufacturer bought, in addition to 
his regular announcement space, a num- 
ber of small two-column advertisements 
scattered through the same Sunday issue. 


1925 


The small advertisements in each case 
talked one distinctive feature. A num- 
ber of small advertisements spread 
through an issue attract attention in 
teaser campaigns. 


“What is PEP? A new bran food 
with a ‘bran’ new flavor. Kellogg’s 
PEP the peppy bran food,” an advertise- 
ment for Pep said in less than 3% inches. 
The Kellogg interests used many small- 
space insertions in between its bigger 
copy in recently getting this item on the 
market. 


The Champion Spark Plug Company, 
Toledo, O., has used much single column 
copy showing the product. ‘Novel 
borders sometimes have a_ futuristic 
touch. One inch and four inch copy 
built an international business for the 
Potter Drug & Chemical Corporation on 
Cuticura products without a single sales- 
man on the road. Copy two or ‘three 
inches deep is used for Dr. Scholl’s 
Zino-Pads in a big list. 


One of the cleverest users of small 
space is the marker of Marlboro Cigar- 


ettes. The copy runs only about four 
inches. 
Four inch copy, “Ask for Lipton’s 


Tea to obtain the ideal India blend,” has 
been appearing alongside of the larger 
space of the India tea growers. 


Post’s Bran Flakes, Kraft Cheese, 
Gulden’s Mustard, Nestle’s Chocolate 
Bars, E. & W. Collars, William’s 


Shaving Cream, Eberhard Faber Pencils 
and a host of other products appear on 
the list of adevt utilizers of modest space 
as part of their advertising activities. 

A fantastic humorous approach, as 
was used on Malted Grape Nuts as a 
soda fountain drink, is a sure-fire atten- 


f 


tion géttex with sales possibilities j 


tied up well with the product. The 
newspaper reader’s eye has been trainec 
to look for comics. 


Small-space advertising for Bosel 
motor products appears over the name: 
of distributors. 


In the radio field, De Forest not only 
has been a notable big space advertiser 
but has made good use of space as smal 
as three and a half inches single, show 
ing the product, its selling point anc 
price, with these set in boxes breaking 
into the product. 


Readers who would cut a trademark 
from one package of Armour’s Oat: 
would be given a cross-word puzzle o 
2,082 words, which took over 300 hour: 
to create and won a $1,000 prize, it wa: 
announced in four inch copy while th 
cross-word craze was at its height. 


Year after year Richardson & Robbin: 
boned chicken and plum pudding hay 
been advertised in single column copy 
until today the public is very familia: 
with the name and the can. 

It does not pay to try to say too mucel 
at once. The so-called western style o 
hand-lettering, bizarre tipping in o 
product and uncommon borders add: 
much to any small space copy. Thr 
artist and copy man could study westert 
examples with profit. It is well to pu 
layouts for proposed newspaper copy o1 
an actual page to see how they look 

According to the ancient adage, “Rep 
etition makes reputation.” The psychol 
ogist demonstrates that the success o 
advertising depends upon repeated im 
pressions. The consistent use of smal 
space is well worth while, if the proper 
study is given. 


THE BEACON JOURNAL 


AKRON, OHIO 
(Evening) 


and the 


SPRINGFIELD SUN 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
(Morning and Sunday) 


eAnnounce that 


Story, Brooks & Finley 


New York 
San Francisco 


Chicago 


Philadelphia 
Los Angeles 


now represent them both in the 
East and West 


ANOTHER FREE SPACE SEEKER 


Evaporated Milk Association Asking 
for News Columns 


The Evaporated Milk Association 
represents a huge national industry 
which is seeking popular favor by the 
press agent route. So-called “clip-sheets” 
‘are being mailed to newspapers in large 
quantities, covertly advertising this sub- 
stitute milk. A favorite, if hackneyed, 
method used is to insert “evaporated milk” 
in daily menu cards, and very nice little 
illustrations will be furnished in mat 
form, free of all cost, of course. 

Some of the stuff is put out by the 
“Better Health Bureau”, of Chicago. A 
letter addressed to that organization, by 
A. H. Gravenhorst, President of the 
Illinois Press Association, was as fol- 
lows: 

“Your letter with enclosed proof of 
mats, plates, etc., which you offer 
gratuitously to newspaper men of this 
state received. For pure unadulterated 
nerve, your Bureau equals anything that 
has ever been on the market. In the first 
place your proposition is misleading be- 
cause you are posing as a public health 
bureau offering something for the people 
in the guise of an authorized state or 
Government agency when in fact you are 
simply an organized bureau of the 
evaporated milk industry to get some 
poor newspaper man who can’t make a 
living by employing business methods to 
grasp your offer of free plates. 

“Tn looking over the different articles, 
I find in all advocacy of the use of 
evaporated milk. That is the essence of 
the entire story and men whose connec- 
tions with so great and rich an organiza- 
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tion as the evaporated milk industry in 
this country is, should bow their heads in 
shame. Your offer will no doubt be 
received by other newspaper men as it 
has by me, a rank deception and a ‘give 
me something for nothing’ proposition,” 


Daily Sued for $93,000 


The Bismarck Tribune Company and 
George D. Mann, publisher of the 
Bismarck Tribune, have been made the 
defendants in a damage suit for $93,000 
instituted by T. R. Atkinson who alleges 
that his standing as an engineer and 
consulting engineer has been injured to 
that extent by articles appearing in the 
Tribune. 


TO SQUELCH SPACE GRAFTING 


Press Assn. Writes Thank-You Note 
to Press Agents 


Members of the Massachusetts Press 
Association are meeting requests for free 
advertising in a unique manner. 

Press agents, sending copy for publica- 
tion, are immediately sent a card inscribed 


as follows: 
THANK YOU 

We are using your publicity copy: It 
fills a great need in a newspaper office. 

Every newspaper office must have paper 
for news “copy.” 

Every newspaper must have paper for 
telephone memoranda and notes. 

Some of the paper on which publicity 
matter is sent is so good that it is far 
better than we can afford to cut up out 
of our own stock. 

So we again thank you. 

In common with several thousand other 
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newspapers in this land of ours, we are 
getting enough publicity matter in each 
day’s mail to supply many of our needs. 
ac just turn it over and use the clean 
side. 

We are one of the members of the 
Massachusetts Press Association pledged 
to help squelch the free-advertising, space- 
grafting evil by refusing publicity matter 
such as yours, but if you wish to con- 
tinue to send it, we can use it—for the 
various purposes noted above. 


UPHOLDS RACING TIPS 


Senate Committee in Ottawa Defeats 
Ban on Their Publication by Press 


A special committee of the Canadian 
Senate on Criminal Code Ammendments 
on June 23, struck out a clause, which 
would: have _ prohibited newspapers, 
Canadian or imported, from printing 
racing tips and odds. 

A similar measure passed Commons 
two years ago, but was also thrown out 
by the Senate. 

Objection taken by the Senate to the 
amendment was based largely on the 
effect it would have on foreign news- 
papers. Sir James Lougheed, Conserva- 
tive leader in the Senate, questioning 
how such a provision could be enforced 
without the aid of an army of police- 
men. 


Maj. Pickering Goes Abroad 


Maj. Loring Pickering, general man- 
ager of the North American Newspaper 
Alliance, sailed for abroad this week on 
the S.S. Mauretania to visit N.A.N.A. 
bureaus in the European capitals. 
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Webb Artz Moves Up 


Gordon K. Shearer has resigned as 
city editor of the San Antonio Evening 
News, to join the Houston Press in a 
similar capacity, succeeding Webb C. 
Artz, who becomes managing editor of 
the Press. W. B. Lister, former man- 
aging editor, has been promoted to 
a eastern post with NEA Service, 
nc. 


Crime 
in the newspapers 


The question considered from all angles 
and in the scientific spirit. Cases from 
actual practice to illustrate every 
point— 

In the chapter on 
News of Anti-social Acts, 


The Conscience of the 


Newspaper 


A Case Book in the 
Problems of Journalism, 


By iiaeeNee Pint 
author of “The Editorial,” etc. 


“Handling the 


” in 


Principles and 


Crime is only one of thirty or forty 
major problems of journalism treated 
in this comprehensive case book—the 
only book designed to cover completely 
the field of journalistic ethics and 
policies. 


$3 at all Booksellers 


D. APPLETON AND CO. 
35 West 32nd St., New York 


Why Whisper to the Front Row 
when the Whole Audience is 


N the South, magazine 


< . Swine, --“" The greatest magazine you may choose 

: a circulation equal to little over 

waza, one per cent of the total population. Here 

is a vast audience of twenty-one and a_ half 

millions, but only the front row can hear if you 
*try to reach them through magazines alone. 


i ad 


Eager to. 


za 


Sell Where Success Is 
between 1912 and 1922. 


yaa f The total wealth of the South increased 78% Deposits in 
4 ’ Southern banks have jumped from $2,322,000,000 in 1914 to $6,514,000,000 in 1923. Yet 
the gigantic natural resources of the South are only beginning their development. The 


S~ South is rich. It is becoming richer every year. Here is a vast market, in many cases a 
new market, for the trade of the country. Here are people ready to buy, people with 
money to pay. They can be reached through newspapers. 

Newspapers Reach the South 
The newspaper is a more potent factor in the South than in any other part of the nation. 
It is not glanced at and thrown aside. Newspapers find ready and sympathetic listeners. 
Advertising has its best chance for a friendly reception. 


Get the Facts : 
ore about this tremendous market, its possibilities for them, the ease with which it can be reached, and the merchandising 
Write to the Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Association at Chattanooga, Tennessee, or to any of the papers listed below. 


THESE NEWSPAPERS COVER THE GREAT AND PROSPEROUS SOUTHERN STATES 


Those who have goods to sell will want to know m 
help which the newspapers of the South will give. 


PAL RB AMA, Miaiat RoWs Mba The a a NORTH CAROLINA SOUTH CAROLINA VIRGINIA 
Sirminckess hee Herel Oriente Ee lila Wayeroes Feutcmic ieriid aie eae ea ppaeies on Rene & Courier sid te Review 
shevilie Times ! ; 
Mobile Item St. Augustine Record FATES! Charlotte Observer Rock Hill Record Danville Register 
Mobile Register St. Petersburg Independent LOUISIANA Concord Tribune ete. Sun Prederisbary: Bally Star 
Montgomery Advertiser St. Petersburg Times Baton Rouge State-Times Elizabeth City Advance umter Item abt Neretd one 
Montgomery Journal Tampa Times LaFayette Advertiser Fayetteville Observer TENNESSEE Richmond News Leader 
Opelika News Tampa Tribune Lake Charles American Press Gastonia Gazette ! 
+ Chattanooga News Roanoke Times 
FLORIDA we Fata beech te epee wise! hedscer players Clarksville Leaf-Chronicle Roanoke World News 
bsp ety ta i Columbia Herald Staunton Leader 


GEORGIA 


Albany Herald 
Atlanta Constitution 
Atlanta Journal 
Augusta Herald 
Columbus Ledger 
Moultrie Observer 


Hickory Record 

Kinston Free Press 
Raleigh News & Observer 
Raleigh Times 

Rocky Mt. Telegram 
Salisbury Post 
Winston-Salem Sentinel 


New Orleans Item-Tribune 
New Orleans Times-Picayune 
Shreveport Times 
MISSISSIPPI 
Greenwood Commonwealth 
Gulfport & Biloxi Herald 


Staunton News-Leader 
Winchester Star 
VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE 


Bristol Herald-Courier 
Bristol News 


DeLand News 
Fort Myers Press 
Gainesville Sun 
Jacksonville Journal 
Jacksonville Times-Union 
Lakeland Star-Telegram 
Miami Herald 


Greeneville Democrat-Sun 
Knoxville Journal 

Knoxville Sentinel 

Memphis Commercial Appeal 
Memphis Press 

Nashville Banner 
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MR. COOLIDGE AND THE PRESS 


ERE it is again and more of it! 
| Before leaving for Swampscott President 


Coolidge set up a new rule to govern press 
conferences. No stenographic notes of what he shall 
say to the reporters shall be taken by the newspaper 
men. 

It is said to be the President’s opinion that, as “he 
does not give much thought frequently to what he 
says to the press,” there should be nothing exact in 
the manner of reporting it—no record beyond the 
general understanding of the reporters. 

David Lawrence writes that throughout the Wilson, 
Harding and the Coolidge administrations until re- 
cently, it was customary for the official White House 
stenographer to take notes of what the President said 
and permit newspaper men, who are not short-hand 
writers, to inspect the notes to confirm understanding. 
This was stopped several weeks ago. 

As is well known the President is never quoted, but 
his talks with newspaper men are intended for their 
guidance in writing of public affairs. Mr. Lawrence 
says that one of the difficulties the reporters experi- 
ence is that the President speaks in a very low voice, 
sometimes at considerable length, making it impossible 
for any reporter to take down his words in long- 
hand as they stand grouped about his desk. Some of 
the most important problems of our national life are 
thus discussed. In order to conserve accuracy the 
reporters often remain after a conference to compare 
notes. Despite such measures varying interpretations 
of what the President has said have often been broad- 
cast. 

Our readers will recall the incident, occurring a few 
months ago, wherein the correspondents of several 
Eastern newspapers were repudiated by an official 
White House statement which denied that the 
“White House spokesman” had made certain refer- 
ences concerning a speech by the French Ambassador. 
Although the official White House stenographic notes 
absolutely confirmed the reports sent out by the re- 
buked correspondents, the matter was permitted to 
stand, with them as the “goats,” this for “diplomatic 
reasons.” 

No longer is it possible for challenged reporters to 
refer to official notes. 

There is, of course, sound reason behind a Presi- 
dent’s desire not to be quoted on matters of which 
he may speak without preparation. Another method 
might be to avoid speaking of matters on which he is 
not prepared. The reporters are not there in an 
advisory capacity. They come for official information. 

Now that both the official stenographic report and 
the short-hand writing of the newspaper men them- 
selves has been proscribed the possibility of public 
misinformation is broadened into probability. 

We cannot in candor take any other view of this 
matter than that the White House is more interested 
in political and diplomatic expediency than in a four- 
square relationship with the rank and file of American 
citizenship through the daily press. It seems a harsh 
thing to say and it is not written here without a sense 
of regret. Mr. Coolidge is simply weak on this 
matter. His views concerning the dignity, the pride, 
the magnificent values of government affairs which 
respond toa well-informed public opinion, through the 
press, are not broad, if we may judge by this and 
other incidents. His is unquestionably the easiest 
way. But we wonder he would care to take it. 

Much better complete silence from the White House 
than a system of reporting which must inevitably run 
to error and confused public judgment on subjects 
concerning the life and progress of the nation! Press 
conferences which do not permit of means to conserve 
accuracy should be suspended. 

No President is required, by law or custom, to 
reply to press questions put to him. \He is the 
master of the situation. When he does speak, he 
should be prepared to utter a true and seasoned re- 
flection of his mind, and on this stand before the 
world. There are other ways, less undignified than 
the present method, to accomplish the often desirable 
object of sounding out public opinion and catching 
drifts of sentiment. There are other better means of 
conserving diplomatic relationships. When the policy 
that has now been set up fails in practice the news- 
papers will be the immediate sufferers, but we take 
it that the real harm goes to the people who read 
newspapers. 


But the wisdom that is from above is first 
pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy to be 
entreated, full of mercy and good fruits, with- 
out hypocrisy.—James; III, 17. 


COUNTRY ADVERTISING RATES 
Pein ee a daily newspaper in a country 


town is no longer a beggar’s profession. It has 

been many years since a daily newspaper owner 
took pay for subscriptions in produce of his readers’ 
farms, or pay for his advertising space in the paper 
and type and ink bought at sacrifice sales by shrewd 
advertisers. But it has not been many years or many 
months since the country publisher was content to sell 
his space for 15, 20, or 25 cents an inch, or even less, 
when the net return from the volume of business car- 
ried at such rates was less than the annual wage of a 
competent compositor. 

If you keep a file of Eprror & PuBLISHER, run over 
the lists of newspapers, their circulations and adver- 
tising rates, published every six months or so since 
the war. You will be struck at once by the obvious 
advances in the selling price of the space of metro- 
politan dailies. These felt the pinch of war and post- 
war costs quickly and poignantly and their choice of a 
way out was constricted. It was to raise advertising 
and subscription rates or give way to someone who 
would. Not a few did both. 

Newspapers in the smaller cities, where the rise in 
costs did not assume such terrifying proportions, or if 
it did, had a speedily fatal effect, have until the past 
few months continued their old rate cards in effect. 
Many of them have not: yet revised their cards to 
the form proposed by the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies five years ago and now generally 
accepted by publishers. Some of these newspapers 
have kept alive by the proceeds of the job-printing 
adjunct. 

A new day is here. The independence that the 
press of the larger cities has won from political and 
financial dominance is now the portion of the pub- 
lishers with the shorter purse. Last week’s tabula- 
tion of newspaper statistics by Epitor & PUBLISHER 
is remarkable for the general rise of small town and 
city newspaper rates, not at the speed of one cent an 
inch, as in former years, but at five and ten cent ad- 
vances. The ridiculous spectacle of advertising space 
being sold at less than $3.00 per column by a daily 
newspaper, which, no matter how small, cannot pro- 
duce it profitably for any sum approximating the 
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figure quoted, is on its way to the museum with the 
trade deals of the last century. 

That is right. Irrespective of the fact that the 
newspaper, large or small, must make a profit if it is 
to serve its community honestly and unselfishly, space 
in a smal! city daily is worth more per line per thou- 
sand circulation than is the same space in New York 
or Chicago. The advertiser cannot reach the small 
town editor’s readers except through the local news- 
paper. All the current discussions of newspaper dis- 
trust, crime news flurries, inaccuracy, etc., are, as a 
rule, beside the point when the country press is the 
subject of the hour. The country editor has a natural 
monopoly, earned by conscientious service to his people, 
Advertisers will be the gainers by assisting him in 
holding and strengthening his position. 


A little editorial knowledge is a dangerous 
thing. 


CHAIN STORE PROGRESS 


HAIN stores have increased 16 per cent in num- 
G number and their business has increased 18 per 
cent in dollar volume since last year’s March. 

Wherever attempted chain store advertising in news- 
papers has been successful. Values make the appeal, 
and there is no such resultful copy. In cities where 
several stores of a chain are in operation one display 
advertisement speaks for all, a huge economy. In 
instances there is keen competition between rival 
chains. In the South there has recently been a fierce 
advertising price battle between two chains of grocery 
stores. 

In defense of their position old independent, or 
“corner stores,’ have here and there organized co- 
operatives, both for buying and for advertising. 
This movement is relatively new. Whereas the old 
individual store was a small or infrequent advertiser, 
the combination fighting the chain is a lively publicity 
contender. 

Nothing as sound in its economics as the chain store 
can fail of rapid progress in this country. Any op- 
position will be imitative. This year and every year 
we shall hear of further consolidated development. 

It is the business of the organized press to get its 
chain store policy economically formulated. This 
means selling the big idea, where it is still in doubt, 
to those who control these huge corporations. It 
is a wholesale job. In the whole realm of business — 
nothing is more practical than newspaper media for 
chain store or combination store advertising appeal, 
somewhat because copy is based upon price or value 
appeal, somewhat because of the necessity of local 
intensive drive and very much because the news- 
paper is the only medium which can make a com- 
bination advertisement effective for a list of local 
store addresses. 

The question of conflicting views regarding rate 
differentials in instances embarrases chain store ad- 
vertising. It is a matter meriting discussion. What, 
if any, increased rate is due on copy which carries 
the addresses of a number of local stores, with 
equal benefit to all? What rates are due on copy 
nationally distributed for local use? 

Get under the chain or combination retail store ad- 
vertising problem for big business! i 


When the American people read the news and 
editorial pages of daily newspapers as intelli- i 
gently and with as much interest as they do the 
sporting pages, public opinion will be a safer , 
foundation for constitutional government. 


ROUGH ON BOTH SIDES 4 


T is no shock to see the name of the Laundry- 
owners’ National Association, the outfit that is — 
attempting to control the comments of press 
humorists by swinging the advertising club, listed by — 
the Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Association aS — 
clients of a press agent who is broadcasting free pub- 
licity to newspapers. ; 
It would follow that a concern that would virtuously 
protest to editors that “in their own interest news- _ 
papers should not antagonize advertisers” would be 
employing a press agent to get publicity free. 


PERSONALS 


William C. COURTNEY, president 

of the Brooklyn Citizen, and Mrs. 
Courtney, sailed from New York for 
Naples and Genoa, June 20. 

David (Lawrence, president of the 
Consolidated Press Association, was one 
of the speakers at the recent fifteenth 
reunion of the Class of 1910, of Prince- 
ton. 

John N. ‘Harman, general manager 
of the Brooklyn Times, and sheriff of 
Brooklyn, sailed for abroad June 20, 
on the Cunarder Laconia. 

William Allen White, editor of the 
Emporia (Kan.) Gazette, left June 18, 
for a five weeks’ vacation in Honolulu. 

John Clair Minot, literary editor of 


the Boston Herald, was awarded a de- 


gree of Doctor of Literature by Bow- 
doin College last week. 

Norman FE. Mack, publisher of the 
Butfalo Times, was in Albany recently 
attending a conference of Democratic 
leaders of (New York State. Mr. Mack 
is Democratic national committeeman 
for New York. 


W. A. Bailey, business manager of the 


Kansas City Kansan, was a visitor to 


New York the past week. 

Dr. John H. Finley, associate editor 
of the New York Times was the orator 
at the annual exercises of the Phi Beta 
Kappa held at Harvard University last 
week. His son was present in cap and 
gown as a member of the charter. 


E. N. Meador, editor and owner of 
the Cassville (Mo.) Republican, has 
been made secretary to U. S. Senator 
George H. Williams, who succeeded the 
late Seldon P. Spencer, as junior sen- 
ator from Missouri. 

D. A. McKenzie, general manaver of 
the Elgin (Ill.) Courier, was a delegate 
to the recent Rotary convention in 
Cleveland, making the trip by automo- 
bile. 

W. A. Hendrick is alternating every 
other week between the New Haven 
Times-Leader and the Erie (Pa.) Dis- 
patch-Herald, ‘both of which he is 
operating. 

Wallace L. Robinson, editor, Lancaster 
(Pa.) News Journal and Sunday News, 
has been named graduate manager of 
athletics at Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege. He will continue in his present 
newspaper capacity. 

Jesse W. Gitt, publisher of the York 
(Pa.) Gazette and Daily with Mrs. Gitt, 
sailed recently for Europe. They expect 
to return about August 15. 

Frank A. Bayrd, editor and publisher 
of the Malden (Mass.) News, was 
elected president of the Breed Family 
Association at the annual reunion held 
last week. 

W. A. Hendrick, publisher of the New 
Haven (Conn.) Times-Leader, has been 
appointed a member of the state com- 
Mission to inspect state institutions. 


Mrs. Knowlton Ames, wife of the 
editor of the Chicago Journal of Com- 


merce, and Harriet McLaughlin have re- . 


turned to Chicago from a trip to Europe. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


BAYARD TAYLOR has been made 

circulation manager of the Kansas 
City Jowrnal-Post, filling the vacancy 
left by the resignation of Arthur Le- 
Comte. 


H. W. Stanley, manager of the Hous- 
ton Chronicle's artgravure department, 
has resigned to join the Lumberman’s 
Reciprocal Association. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


[RVING BRANT, well-known St. Louis 
_ newspaper man, who has spent two 
€ars on the Pacific Coast, is motoring 
East with Mrs. Brant and their chil- 
dren. They will arrive in New York 

‘in early July. 

_ James S. Benn, for many years con- 


ie 


ae 
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nected with the Philadelphia North 
American, now a member of the Public 
Service Commission of Pennsylvania, re- 
cently passed the state bar examination. 

Edmund Bartnett, city editor of the 
New York Sun, plans to leave July 4, 
on an automobile tour through northern 
New York state. 

Pat Lee has been appointed assistant 
city editor of the New York Daily 
Mirror. He was formerly connected 
with the Newark Ledger. 

Mary Rice of the school department 
of the New Vork Sun, has resigned to 
tour Europe. She is succeeded by 
Esther Norton. 

John Low and Russell Gaines, both of 
the New York Sun's copy desk, were 
to leave the last of this week on a fish- 
ing trip to Maine. 

John A. Reichmann, federal court re- 
porter.of the Wall Street Journal, and 
Miss Miriam Mai Garretson of Mont- 
clair, N. J., are to be married June 27 
in the Church of the Transfiguration, 
New York. Reichmann was formerly 
employed by the Buffalo Enquirer. 

Mrs. Horace Soule, known as “Cyn- 
thia Gray”, and originator of “Main 
Street at Noon”, a column of the Hous- 
ton Press, has obtained an indefinite 
leave of absence. Miss Louise Garwood, 
assistant to Mrs. Soule, is now conduct- 
ing the woman’s page. 

B. C. Forbes, who writes on business 
and finance for the Hearst newspapers, 
attended the National Electric Light As- 
sociation convention in San Francisco re- 
cently. 

C. C. McGill, who has been news edi- 
tor of “Automobile Topics” for the past 
two and one-half years, has resigned to 
return to Detroit, where he spent 12 years 
on the editorial staffs of the local daily 
papers, to open his own office handling a 
group of advertising and publicity ac- 
counts. 

A. Mowrey, assistant city editor, Co- 
lumbus Ohio State Journal, has been 
made city editor. 

J. W. McCammon, veteran newspaper 
man and former telegraph editor of the 
Kansas City Post, has been made editor 
of The Weekly Journal. Marion Col- 
lins has been made head of the copy desk, 
supplanting Merton Akers who becomes 
telegraph editor. 

John Elson, who is 
graduate course at Cornell University, 
has returned to the city staff of the 
Buffalo Evening News for the summer. 

Theodore Goetz, a student of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, has joined the staff 
of the Buffalo Evening News. 

Daniel Gregory has resigned from the 
city staff of the Buffalo Star. 

Miss Ruth Osbourne Ewan is now 
editor of the Atlantic City (N. J.) 
Boardwalk Illustrated News, succeeding 
Herbert C. Test, resigned. 

Harold V. Wilcox, formerly aviation 
ed'tor of the Detroit News, has been ap- 
pointed an assistant city editor, succeed- 
ing C. K. Lysinger, who becomes as- 
sistant news editor. 

Earle Vogt has joined the sports staff 
of the St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press, 
Succeeding B. Swanson, resigned. 

Russell Henry, associate editor of the 

Duluth Herald, is on a tour of the 
Northwest. 
' Arthur B. Ogle, formerly city editor 
of the Detroit Jowrwal and later on the 
staff of the Detroit Times, has joined the 
rewrite staff of the Detroit News. 

Rex G. White, for several years a 
member of the Detroit News staff but 
for the past year engaged in publicity 
work has returned to the News. 

J. C. Rowan of Winnipeg has joined 
the staff of the Fargo (N. D.) Forum as 
city editor of the morning edition. 

Ferd W. Parker, former city editor 
of the Portland (Me.) Daily Press, was 
seriously iniured in an automobile col- 
lision near Quantico, Va., last week. 


taking a _ post 


HOLDING NEW POSTS 


ISS MARTHA FRANCIS HILL, 
from Houston Post Dispatch to 
Flouston Press. 
Miss Lura Duff and Jack Glenn, from 
Rice Institute Thresher to Houston 
Press. 


f Ofer nities (a1 1 92's 


FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 


M*: CARL F. WHITE, managing 

editor, Kansas City Kansan, recently 
elected president of the Kansas Second 
District Editori- 
al Association, 
knows the news- 
paper business 
from the bottom 
up, having begun 
very early by 
smearing ink for 
the old Washing- 
ton hand press of 


the Altoona 

(ll.) Record. 

Wine. Meal ye 

moved to New- 

es Ichi, abn 

; 898" Youn s 
May. C. F. Wutte White, sie 14, 
attended high 


school and harvested news items for Joe 
Fugate’s Newton Journal. 

He entered Kansas State Normal at 
Emporia and worked on William Allen 
White's Emporia Gazette. He broke in- 
to Kansas City as a reporter on The 
Journal when Celbe Cline was city edi- 
tor and W. L. Craig managing editor 
and got there much of the drilling and 
grind which enabled him successfully to 
organize and get going the staff of Sena- 
tor Capper’s Kansas City daily when it 
was shot out into a new and difficult 
field in Kansas City in 1921, 

Later he tried the weekly game again 
at Richmond, Mo., but soon got back to 
Kansas City where he alternated at inter- 
vals between The Times, The Star and 
The Journal as desk man and reporter. 
From 1910 to 1915 he served in various 
capacities as desk man, reporter and tele- 
graph editor of The Los Angeles Ex- 
press. Having gone to California as a 
matter of pulling himself together physi- 
cally he got back to Kansas City when 
he had recovered his health and was on 
The Journal again as head of the copy 
desk. Irom this he resigned in 1917 to 
enter the Second Officers Training camp 
at Fort Sheridan, Ill. He was commis- 
sioned first lieutenant and set out over- 
seas in December, 1917, to help revise 
the kaiser. He saw 20 months service 
in France, where he was promoted to a 
captaincy in September, 1918. He +re- 
turned to Kansas City in August, 1919, 
and was on the city desk of the Kansas 
City Post when Senator Capper picked 
him to help get his Kansas City daily in 
motion. 


Thorval Tunheim, from associate edi- 
tor, /’arren (Minn.) Sheaf, to city edi- 
tor, Crookston Daily Times. 

Clifford Hull, from city editor, Mary- 
ville (Mo.) Tribune, to city editor, Key 
West (Fla.) Citizen. 
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CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


EON STARMONT, formerly manag- 

ing editor of N. E. A. Service and 
of the Seattle Star and more recently 
editor of the Spokane Press, has pur- 
chased Mining Truth, only mining 
journal in the Pacific Northwest, from 
Sidney Norman, 

J. C. Wilkerson of Clifton, Tex., who 
recently bought the Comanche (Tex.) 
Enterprise, has acquired J. (R. Eanes’ 
interest in the Comanche Chief, intend- 
ing to merge the papers. Davis K. 
Doyle will be editor. 

Edmond DeLestry, publisher of the 
Fill Herald and Western Magazine of 
St. Paul, has sold the former to the 
Dow-Arneson Company. Bert J. Schultz 
is now manager and editor. 

Jamestown (N. D.) Daily Alert has 
sold to Hansen Bros. Printing Company. 
The sale marks the retirement of W. 
R. Kellogg, pioneer newspaper man of 
the state, who was with the Fargo Ar- 
gus 43 years ago. 

Charles F. Renich of Woodstock, IIl., 
owner and publisher of the Woodstock 
Sentinel, has purchased the McHenry 
(Ill.)  Plaindealer, from Frank G. 
Schreiner, who has conducted the paper 
the last 20 years. 

‘Lynn A. Mason of Parker, S. D., has 
acquired the Wolsey (S. D.) Herald. 

H. J. Harris, who ten months ago 
established the Hoopeston (Ill.) Daily 
Times and has been managing it since, 
has disposed of his controlling interest 
in the paper to the other stockholders 
and will return to Ellittsville, Ill, to 
enter business with his father. Ray H. 
Marvin has taken over the management 
of the Times. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES 


LF? C. OWEN, recently appointed Pa- 
cific Coast Superintendent of the 
‘Consolidated Press Association, has re- 
turned to his home in Oakland with Mrs. 
Owen after an extended visit in the East. 
C. H. McVey, United Press bureau 
manager at Houston, is now bureau man- 
ager at Oklahoma City. 

Robert T. Small, of the Consolidated 
Press Association, will cover the Scopes 
evolution trial in Dayton. 

It. Madison (la.) Evening Democrat 
added International News wire service. 

Henry Wood, Geneva correspondent 
for the United Press Association, who 
is now touring South America, is pre- 
paring to return to Europe shortly. 

William Hassett, formerly correspond- 
ent for the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
and the New York World abroad, has 
joined the cable staff of the International 
News Service in the New York head- 
quarters office. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


J H. COOPER has started publication 
* of the Trinidad (Tex.) Transcript, a 
weekly. 
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Che Central Bress Association 


V._V. McNutt 
President. 


Central Press Bldg. 
Cleveland, O. 


P. S—We get out the World’s Best Picture Page 


SPORTS 


ENTRAL Press features 
are making more than 

300 sports pages interesting. 
The Sords sport cartoons (3 
columns 3 times a week), used 
by such papers as the Boston 
Post, New York Bulletin, 
Brooklyn Standard - Union, 
Denver Times, Omaha Bee, 
Atlanta Constitution, etc., are 
a part of the daily budget 


service of the Central Press, 
which also includes illustrated 
sport stories, a daily column 
by Norman E. Brown, sports 
authority, news-photo mats on 
all athletics, and preparedness 
art on all important events. 


_H. A. McNirr 
General Manager. 


MARRIED 
ARTIN LANG, of the advertisers’ 


service department, Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, to Miss Helen Daly, in Marquette 
University chapel, Milwaukee, June 24. 

Miss Mary Daniel, for several years in 
charge of the Detroit News scraparium, 
to Edmund D. Sehon, of Huntington, W. 
Va., June 13. 

Don O. Champney, assistant city edi- 
tor, Detroit News, to Miss Marjorie 
Elaine Porter,» editor of the women’s 
club department of the News, June 20. 

W. K. Leatherock, owner of the Perry 
(Okla.) Journal, to Miss Avis Allison 
at Pittsburg, Kan., last week. 


WITH THE SPECIALS 


HARLES H. EDDY COMPANY, 
publishers’ representative, has been 

appointed to represent the Roanoke 
(Va.) Times and World-News effective 
ialiverl 

Richard M. Graham, formerly with 
the western office of the Review of Re- 
views Company, and later with the Chi- 
cago office of the Century Company, has 
joined the Chicago office of Powers & 
Stone, Inc., publishers representatives. 
This firm has been appointed national 
advertising representative of the Cleve- 
land (O.) Times. 

Kimball-Mogensen Company has been 
appointed national advertising represent- 
ative of the Tucson (Ariz.) Cttizen. 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 


SHTABULA (0O.) STAR-BEA- 

CON, C. A. Rowley, general man- 
ager, has purchased a 24-page Duplex 
Tubular press. 

Charlotte (N. C.) News, is 
equiped with a Ludlow. 

Detroit (Minn.) Record, has a new 
Model 14 linotype. 

Albert Led (Minn.) Standard has in- 
stalled a Miller high speed automatic 
feeder. 

Waterville (Minn.) Advance recently 
purchased a 10x15 Chandler & Price 
job press and new mailing machine. 

St. James (Minn.) Plaindealer has 
added an 8x12 Lightning jobber. 

Recent installations of Duplex Model 
“A’s” include the Lyons (Kan.) News, 
Yazoo City (Miss.) Sentinel; Quacker- 
town (Pa.) Free Press; Bedford (Ind.) 
Daily Democrat; Pomeroy (O.) Trib- 
une-Telegraph; Clinton (la.) Daly 
Public; Union (S. C.) Times; Kennett 
(Mo.) Dunklin County News; Burlin- 
game (Cal.) Advance; Hays (Kan.) 
Elgin City News. 

Toronto Star has installed additional 
Ludlow equipment. 

Ellsworth (Minn.) News has added 
complete weight fonts of new Caslon 
type and a 10x15 Gordon job press. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 


HEBOYGAN (WIS.) PRESS, Sou- 

venir G. A. R. edition, June 15. Front 

and back pages of section two ‘were 
printed in red and blue. 

Belmont (Mass.) Citizen, 24-page 
Sixth Anniversary and Home Beautiful 
edition, printed on glazed paper, June 6. 

Corsicana (Tex.)' Light, Good Roads 
edition, June 16. 

Finley (N. D.) Farmers 
special trade edition of 12 pages. 

Canandaigua (\N. Y.) Daily Mes- 
senger, 32-page tabloid Graduation INum- 
ber, June 12. 

Ogdensburg (N. Y.) Republican- 
Journal, 20-page Suburban Week edi- 
tion, June 18. 

Fort Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel, 
tabloid Izaak Walton League Section, 
May 30. 


now 


Press, 


ASSOCIATIONS 


GPOKANE (WASH.) ADVERTIS- 
ING CLUB has elected the following 
officers for 1925-26: Joseph Bailey, pres- 
ident; Arthur W. Burch, secretary; 
Frank J. Zeorlin, manager; L. J. Harger 
and Mae lIhler-Bush, vice presidents; 
Arthur Gleason, treasurer; Mr. Bailey, 


Editor & Publisher 


Carl W. Art, William Beardmore, F. A. 
Correll, C. E. Frederick, John L. 
Matthiesen, Ernest R. Anderson, Thomas 

E. Lally and Claude D. Randall, 
members of the executive board. 

Iowa Daily Press Association will 
hold its mid-summer session at Clear 
Lake Aug. 12-13. John F. D. Aue of 
the Burlington Hawkeye, president of the 
organization, and S. F. Carroll, Keokuk 
Gate City, secretary-treasurer, are pre- 
paring the program. A golf tournament 
will be a feature. 

Pittsburgh Press Club _ recently 
elected the following officers: President, 
Daniel E. Davis; first vice-president, G. 
L. McCoy; second vice-president, W. W. 
Forster; board of directors, J. J. Long, 
W. T. Mossman, H. R. Laufman, W. T. 
Martin, J. Long, W. J. Lewiss Ac D> 
Brandon and W. J. Hatton. 

Oklahoma Press Association, Group 
2, recently elected Elmer Hubbard of the 
Kingfisher Times president and G. 
Lawrence of the Woodward Daily Press 


secretary. The convention was held at 
Medford. The next session will be at 
Woodward. 


Spokane Falls Typographical Union 
No. 193 has elected the following offi- 
cers: J. Ford White, president; C. D. 
Grothe, vice-president ; Albert Leslie, sec- 
retary-treasurer; Fred Smedeman, ser- 
geant-at-arms. 

Insurance Advertising Conference 
announces it will hold its next meeting 
in Boston Oct. 26-28. 


Advertising Club of Hartford, Conn., 
is to hold its annual dinner June 27. 


Clarence T. Hubbard is president. The 
club now numbers 150 members. 
Massachusetts Press Association, 


Inc., is holding its annual outing to 
Nantucket, June 26-27. Walter D. Allen, 
Brookline Chronicle, is association pres- 
ident. 

Sioux City (la.) Advertising Club 
last week elected the following officers 
for the six-months term: R. D. Friend, 
Pelletier Company, president (reelected) ; 
Homer Gill, vice-president ; ; 
Abraham, secretary and Frank Kirk, 
treasurer. 

National Press Club, Washington, 
Ds Gs yehad)) Claricy Griththy Bucky. 
Harris and their World Champions, 
Miller Huggins, “Babe’ Ruth and the 
New York Yankees as their guests, 
Wednesday evening, June 24, a movie 
“Play Ball” will be shown. 


ON THE MECHANICAL SIDE 


HESTER HENDERSON, of the To- 

peka Capital composing room, has 
been made foreman of the Muskogee 
(Okla.) Phoenix composing room. 


Post Wheeler’s Condition Improved 


Post Wheeler, former Counselor of 
the American Embassy in London, and 
prior to entering the diplomatic corps for 
many years connected with the old New 
York Press, was this week reported to 
be showing improvement at Presbyterian 
Hospital, New York, where he has been 
a patient for several weeks. 


more about 


that 
newspaper- 


dollar 


on the back page of 
Editor and Publisher 


next week 
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| ASSOCIATION CHIEFS | 


HOMAS E. THOMPSON, proprie- 

tor of the Howard (Kan.) Courant, 
and 1925 president of the Kansas State 
Editorial | Asso- 
ciation, became a 
publisher of a 
weekly _ news- 
paper in Kansas, 


when only 20 
years old. 
Born in Iowa 


in 1860, he moved 
to Kanisiaiss, 11 
years later. At 
he began 
learning the 
printing trade, 
and in 1880 was 
a publisher of a 
weekly. In 1881 


T. E. THoMPsoN 


C. he bought an in- 


terest in the Howard Courant, which he 
now publishes as editor and sole proprie- 
tor. 

Mr. Thompson has served his city as 
mayor and postmaster, although he has 
never been a candidate for political office. 
He has been extensively quoted through- 
out his state and elsewhere as a writer 
of short paragraphs. 


Fitzpatrick ‘‘Sits In’”’ for Kirby 


E. R. Fitzpatrick, cartoonist for the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, is now drawing 
editorial page cartoons for the New York 
World, replacing Rollin Kirby, who is 
pecnaies a month’s vacation at Omaha, 

eb. 


Advertising 


Richmond Club 
Plans Church 


NEW BANK AD STUNT 


East River Savings Institution Running _ 
Coupon Campaign in New York 


Something new in bank advertising, 
worthy of promotion in local newspaper — 
fields, is being placed in New York news- 
papers by the East River Savings In- 
stitution. 

Copy carries a coupon which reads: 

“Enclosed find $ to open an 
account. Please send me my bank book 
and remind me every month to deposit 

Reproduction of a letter under a fic- 
titious signature is played-up in the ad- 
vertisements. It states: 


“Your bank has been giving me a service — 


that is unique in my experience. As a result of 


_ it, I am now in possession of the largest savings 


bank balance I have ever had in my life. A 
balance which I understand is about three times 
what the average American savings depositor 
owns. 

“Of, course I made this money and deposited 
it, and I could have done the same thing any 
time in the past twenty years, because I have 
had a savings account in one bank or another 
all that time. But the facts are that until your 
bank commenced sending me a monthly bill for 
a stated deposit, I, never made deposits with 
sisncieat regularity for my account to be worth 
while. 

“As it is, I simply write a check to the East 
River when I am paying my other bills, attach 
it to the reminder you send me, and feel that 
the economy side of my life is taken care of 
for a month. It is a comfortable feeling, I 
assure you, and your books will show you what 
it has done for my personal wealth in the 
short space of six months.” 


Richardson Re-elected 


Governor Friend W. Richardson of 
California was re-elected president of 
the California Press Association. 


The Advertising Club of Richmond, 
Va., has planned for July 1, a meeting 
of its members with representative pas- 


tors, Sunday school superintendents, 
and Bible class leaders to discuss best 
methods of advertising of various kinds, 


Such a meeting can be held in almost 
every town. It may be difficult to per- 
suade some pastors of the advantages of 
display advertising of a comprehensive 
sort in the newspapers, but it can be 
done with a carefully laid out program. 


Suggestions of all sorts about church 
advertising are available from adver- 


tising headquarters. 


CHURCH ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


A.A.C.W. 


383 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
DR. C. F. REISNER, President 
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Powers Rotary Film Camera 


Essential to Every N ewspaper Photo-Engraving Plant 


Does away with glass washing, coating with albumen, flowing of the plate with 
collodion, sensitizing in the silver bath, focusing, eliminates the use of glass 
entirely for negative making and makes unnecessary the coating with rubber and 
stripping collodion. 


Gives Sharp dense negatives. 
Greater Production. (10 now to 1 before) 
Uniform exposures. 
Avoids Fires. 


Powers Film is non-inflammable: is slow burning, therefore is Safer than the wet 
plate negatives in general use. 


Check up for yourself how much in dollars and cents all the above means to you. 


The film used comes in rolls of 3 sizes, 5 inches, 11 inches and 18 inches wide. 
In exposing you use only as much film as required for pictures (no waste) and 
after developing it strips from its paper base and on to glass flats without the 
necessity of adding rubber and collodion to the negative,—another tremendous 
saving of time and money. 


We also have other highly specialized machinery and apparatus to improve 
quality and increase production, and at the same time help the artisan in pro- 
ducing photo engraving. 
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Every Executive, Manag- 
ing Editor and Newspaper 
Photo Engraving Superin- 
tendent should see _ this 


Camera in operation. It Gh es ae - 
may be seen any time at the Z/ 

Plant of the Powers Re- 

production Corporation, POWERS | 

205 West 39th Street, New 5) I 1c @ 


York City. 205 West 39th St. Phone: Penn 0600 New York City 
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WHAT’S WHAT IN THE FEATURE FIELD 


Wharton Marooned 10 Days 


10 Degrees 


from North Pole—Frank 


Noyes’ Daughter Writing Series of Chinese Letters— 
Wile on Transcontinental Tour 
AMES B. WHARTON, American Bud Fisher, cartoonist, sailed last weelx 
newspaper man who reported the on the White Star liner Olympic for a 


Amundsen-Ellsworth-North Pole ex- 
pedition for the North American News- 
paper Alliance membership was marooned 
ten days on an island ten degrees trom 
the North Pole, it was learned this week 
at the Alliance’s ‘New York headquarters. 
With Frederick Ramm, Norwegian 
journalist, reporting for the Norwegian 
Aero Club, Wharton was leit on the 
island June 8, to maintain communica- 
tion with the outside world, while the 
Farm and Hobby, expedition ships, con- 
tinued search for the then missing ex- 
plorers. : 
The two newspaper men were picked 
up by the ships again and reached Kings 
Bay, June 18, the day Amundsen re- 
rned. 
P parine the 10 days, Wharton and 
Ramm, both on the farthest north assign- 
ment in newspaper history, lived on eider 
duck eggs, cooked over fires built from 
packing cases left by the Wellman and 
Andree balloon expeditions to the Arctic. 
When the Amundsen-Ellsworth polar 
flight ended technically June 21, with 
the return of the airplane N-25 to the 
Kings Bay base, Wharton flew with the 
expedition on this final leg of its world- 
famous cruise. : 
Wharton, before the polar assignment 
Berlin correspondent for N. A. N. A., 
will be placed in charge of the Paris 
bureau now that the expedition is com- 


pleted. 


Elizabeth Noyes Hempstone, daughter 
of Frank Noyes, editor of the Wash- 
ington Star and president of the Asso- 
ciated Press, is writing a series of 
Chinese letters under the heading 
“Where Life and Blood Are Cheap” for 
the Star. She is writing from China, 
where she has been a resident for sev- 
eral years. The series is being dis- 
tributed by the Consolidated Press 


Association. 


Frederick William Wile, director of 
his own news service in Washington, 
D. C., is leaving June 28, for a trans- 
continental reporting and speaking trip 
which will carry him to the. Pacific 
Coast and back daring July and 
August. His general lecture topic will 
be “Behind the Scenes at Washington.” 
He will write articles for his string of 
papers under the heading “What the 
West is Thinking and Saying.” 


The McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 
New York, has obtained Madame David- 
Neel’s own story of how she begged her 
way for three months over the moun- 
tains of Tibet and slipped through the 
gates of Lhasa, the city forbidden to 
foreigners. It will run under the title 
“The First White Woman in the For- 
bidden City.” 


V. V. McNitt, president of the 
McNaught Syndicate, Inc. New York, 
returned to New York this week from 
a four-day fishing trip to Big Island, Me. 


Leslie Fulenwider, president of Famous 
Features Syndicate, Inc., New York, has 
gone to Birmingham, Ala., on a business 
trip. 


John Held, Jr., who draws “O! 
Margy!” for United Features Syndicate, 
New York, returned this week from a 
three months’ trip abroad, during which 
he visited Morocco, London and Paris. 


President William F. Quillian of 
Wesleyan College, will report the Uni- 
versal Conference on Life and Work to 
be held this summer at Stockholm, 
Sweden, for Continental Feature Syndi- 
cate, New York. 


tour of Europe. 


Winifred Van Duzer, of Newspaper 
Feature Service and also special writer 
for Universal Service, leaves New York 
soon for a vacation in Detroit and north- 
ern Michigan, 


Sidney S. Loeb, of King Features 
Syndicate, left this week on a _ trans- 
continental tour which will last until 
August. He will inspect the Ford works 
at Detroit and make brief visits at Chi- 
cago, Glacier Park, and Seattle en route 
to San Francisco, his former home. 


Three champions have joined the staft 
of the D. P. Syndicate for daily articles: 
Willie Macfarlane, new open golf cham- 
pion of the United States; Benny 
Leonard, undefeated retiring lightweight 
champion of the world, and Mlle. Suzanne 
Lenglen, tennis star of France. Also the 
syndicate is handling for Little, Brown 
& Co., the John L. Sullivan biography 
by R. F. Dibble. 


A new salesman of D. P. features for 
the Pacific Coast States is Warwick S. 
Carpenter, while East of the Rockies 
the syndicate’s field force includes Jesse 
S: Butcher, formerly of the New York 
Times, and John Van Bibber, ‘formerly 
of the New York Herald. 


Harry Moyer, of King Features 
Syndicate art department, has just re- 
turned from a trip to Toronto, Canada. 
His young daughter is now convalescing 
from a severe attack of infantile par- 
alysis which threatened her life for 
several days. 


James R. Conner, Jr., former Inter- 
national News Service bureau manager 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., Des Moines, Ia., and 
Springfield, Ill, has joined the sales 
staff of King Features Syndicate, Inc., 
New York. Connor was once a member 
of the Pittsburgh Press editorial staff. 


James Swinnerton, creator of “Little 
Jimmy” and other comics for Inter- 
national Features Service, is about to 
return to Arizona after an extended 
visit in New York. 

The Kent Press Service, Chicago, an- 
nounces the opening of its third bureau 
in St. Louis, at 102 North Broadway. 
In addition to the main office in Chicago, 


the service has another bureau at Spring- 
field, Ill. 


Why educate monkeys to talk while 
we still have men?—Cleveland Times. 


Lowest 


Rotogravure Rate 
in the 


United States 


The rate of $1.00 an agate line for 
advertising space in The New York 
Times Magazine Section of the 
Sunday edition is the lowest roto- 
gravure advertising rate obtain- 
able in the United States, quality 
and volume of circulation consid- 
ered. This rate is equivalent to 
practically one cent per line for 
each 6,000 of circulation. 
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CIRCULATION PROGRESS 


He Plasters Wide Open Spaces With 
the El Paso (Tex.) Herald ‘ 


H. H. Fris 


H. FRIS is hopelessly addicted to 
~“* the peddling of papers. 

For a quarter of a century, he has in- 
dulged his passion for directing the bus- 
iness of placing newspapers carefully 
and neatly on the front doorsteps of 
countless thousands of readers. 


In his spare moments, he has taken 
time out to run a paper of his own; to 
dabble in advertising; to unearth poten- 
tial newspaper celebrities and to take a 
hand in various civic and philanthropic 
enterprises. At this writing, he is the 
sales director of both the advertising and 
circulation departments of the E/ Paso 
(Tex.) Evening Herald and Morning 
News-Herald. 

Back in 1884, he opened his eyes in 
Amsterdam, Holland. Ten years later, 
he moved to Holland, ‘Michigan, U. S. A. 


Before any more time had been lost, 
he went to work peddling Chicago, Grand 
Rapids and Detroit newspapers, and at 
this late day, the agency for these same 
papers, with one exception, is still in the 
hands of a member of the Fris family. 


When only 15, as traveling repre- 
sentative of the Grand Rapids Press, he 
helped to map out the rural mail routes 
for Western Michigan. He also made 
it a point to sell practically every patron 
of the new routes a subscription to the 
Press, along with a galvanized iron mail 
box for the postman to deposit the 
paper in. 

In later years, he was connected with 


the Chicago Tribune, Grand Rapids 
Herald, and the Janesville (Wis.) 
Gazette. 


Since 1907 he has been in the South- 
west, most of the time as circulation man- 
ager for the El Paso Herald. For a 
brief time, he took over the Dalhart 
(Tex.) Evening News. 

“H. H.” has plastered the great open 
space with El Paso Heralds, he keeps his 
force on their toes, dragging in advertis- 
ing by the ears, and he always scems to 
have time and energy for a little more 
work. : 


The Roanoke Times 


Every Morning 


The Roanoke World-News 


Evening, Except Sunday 


ROANOKE 


VIRGINIA 


Announce the Appointment 
of the 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


as their 


National Advertising 
Representative 


Effective July First 
1925 
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EVERY PART IN THE LINOTYPE 
Modern man cannot be served by a 
tool that is just good enough or a lit- 
tle better than pretty good. Th 1234 


Illustration shows the Model 
25 Linotype. Two standard 
main magazines interchange- 
able with other Linotypes. 
Continuous composition 
from both magazines. 


Life Insurance Figures Show February 
Set a. Record 


The death rate for February, 1924— 
which. was 99 per 1,000—-was the lowest 
ever recorded for that month among 
industrial policy holders of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, ac- 
cording to figures made public yester- 
day. Comparison of the month’s tuber- 
culosis death rate with that of Feb- 


cent. Organic heart disease and pneu- 
monia rates declined 22° per cent., and 
those for cerebral hemorrhage and 
Bright’s disease, 11 per cent. and 14 
per cent., respectively. Mortality from 
influenza in February was approxi- 
mately one-fourth of last year’s figure 
for the same month, which brought the 
peak of the influenza epidemic of 1923. 

The mortality data strongly support 
the belief, according to the bulletin, 
that mental derangement is a most 
important factor in causing suicide. 
Among 1,081 suicides recorded in 1923, 
mental disease was definitely specified 
as a contributory factor in 212 cases, or 
one case out of every five. 


Tait to Box Lewis Tonight | 
Clonie Tait, Canadian lightweight, 
and Philly Lewis, a local boxer, will 


ruary, 1923, shows a drop of 13 per! 
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ADVERTISING AGENCY AFFAIRS 


Lesan-Carr Interests Consolidate—Tieman in Charge of 


Campbell-Ewald Retail Department—Randall 
Elected Cornell Trustee 


FORMATION of the Lesan-Carr Ad- 
vertising Agency, a consolidation of 
the southern interests of H. E. Lesan of 
New York and Chicago, and C. C. Carr 
of St. Petersburg, Fla., was announced 
in New York this week by C. C. Carr. 
Mr. Carr is president and general man- 
ager of the new company, and H. E. Le- 
san is vice-president. Headquarters will 
be maintained in St. Petersburg with 
branches in Jacksonville, Tampa, and Or- 
lando. The New York office will be at 
440 Fourth avenue, address of the H. E. 
Lesan Advertising Agency. 


H. T. Ewald, president of the Camp- 
bell-Ewald company, announces the ap- 
pointment of Edward C. Tieman in 
charge of the Campbell-Ewald retail ad- 
vertising department. Mr. Tieman has 
had 18 years experience in the production 
of advertising literature, most of which 
has been directed to the promotion of 
the sale of retail merchandise. 

Mr. Tieman comes to the Campbell- 
Ewald company from the Franklin Off- 
set company where he was engaged in 
sales promotion advertising. He also 
served as sales promotion manager of the 
Louis G. Palmer & Co., realtors. With 
the exception of the time spent in the 
United States Army during the war; he 
has been connected with similar activities 
in Detroit since 1910 when he came to 
that city from the Capper Publications, 
Topeka, Kan. 


John and Wilson Rietzke recently 
opened an advertising agency in 409 Pro- 
duce Exchange building, Toledo, O. 


Eugene D. Rogers has been appointed 
by the George Batten Company, Inc., to 
be art director in their Chicago office. He 
has served as art director for Erwin, 
Wasey & Co., and Proctor & Collier. 


Fred M. Randall, president of the 
Fred M. Randall Company, Detroit ad- 
vertising agency, was elected a trustee 
of Cornell University, Ithaca, for a five 
year term on June 13. In 1906, Mr. 
Randall entered the advertising field in 
Chicago, being variously associated with 
the Chicago Tribune, Lord & Thomas, 
Charles H. Fuller Company, and Critch- 
field & Co. He next became vice-presi- 
dent of the H. K. McCann Company, 
New York, in charge of the Detroit of- 
AST He organized his own agency in 
1915. 


Wade Werden, for the past two years 
in the copy department of J. Water 
Thompson Company’s Chicago office, has 
joined the Chicago staff of the George 
Batten Company. 


Barrows & Richardson advertising 
agency, has consolidated its Philadelphia 
office with its New York office at 19 
West 44th street. 


A. M. Landaker, vice-president and 
account executive in charge of sales and 
advertising of the Osten Advertising Cor- 
poration, Chicago, for the last ten years, 
has joined the Norlipp Company as vice- 
president in charge of sales and advertis- 
ing. 


James P. McCullough Dead 


James P. McCullough, 52, prominent 
banker, businessman and newspaper man, 
died on June 12, in the Keystone Hos- 
pital, Harrisburg, Pa., following an ill- 
ness of several years. Until a year ago 
he was general manager of the Harris- 
burg Telegraph, but failing health com- 
pelled him to resign. At one time he 
had a controlling interest in the Valley 
Spirit, a daily published at Chambers- 
burg. Later Mr. McCullough organized 
the Harrisburg Street Car Advertising 
Company and contracted for the first 
leases of street car advertising space in 
Harrisburg, Lewistown and other Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania cities. 


Charles Thomas Kaye 


Charles Thomas Kaye, who died in 
Sacramento Saturday, June 20, was ad- 
vertising manager of the Sacramento 
Union and formerly connected with the 
Chicago Tribune, New York Daily News 
and San Francisco papers. Death was 
due to cerebral hemorrhage  superin- 
duced by injuries received while with 
the American forces in Europe. He 
won the American Distinguished Serv- 
ice Cross and the Croix de ‘Guerre. 


Ohttuary 


lah ste F. STRONG, 


55, editor of 


the Lee (Mass.) Valley Gleaner for 
many years, died Sunday morning in a 
sanatarium in Hartford, Conn. Mr. 


Strong joined the staff of the Valley 
Gleaner upon his graduation from high 
school, rising through various positions 
to that of editor, which he held until 
his health failed some two years ago. 

WALTER Otps, 56, for 43 years a 
printer on Kansas and Oklahoma news- 
papers, died at his home in Tulsa. 

Tuomas W. Garpner, 78, founder of 
the Winchester (Kan.) Argus, in 1874, 
and for 20 years city editor of the Valley 
Pees Indicator, died at his home recent- 
y. 


Wiittram D. WricHt, 49, a_ well 
known newspaper and advertising illus- 
trator, died at his home in Concord, 
Mass., June 18. 


Acquitted of Murder Charge 


Jim Stitz has been acquitted by a jury 
in Live Oak County, Tex., where he was 
tried on a charge of murder growing 
out of the fatal shooting of J. R. Secrist, 
at the time editor of the Calliham (Tex.) 
Caller. The tragedy was alleged to have 
followed Secrist’s refusal to retract an 
article printed in his paper about Stitz, 
who was a deputy sheriff. 


Radio to Tahiti Opened 


Radio communication with the French 
radio station at Papeete, Tahiti, in the 
South Pacific has been established by the 
Navy Department for exchange of com- 
mercial business. Rates are now 65 cents 


a word, a saving of 10 cents over the 
previous rate. 


NEW YORK STATE 


Westchester County’s 
Fastest Growing Cities 


Mount Vernon and 
New Rochelle and 
The Vicinity Towns 
Are Covered Completely by 
THE DAILY ARGUS 
of 


Vernon 


THE pS AL STAR 


New Rochelle 
(Both Members of ABC) 
Westchester Newspapers, Inc. 


Franklin A. Merriam, Pres. 
Mount Vernon—New Rocheile 


Mount 


Mes A, 


FLASHES 


The United States may win this rum 
war, but it won’t collect reparations.— 
Columbia Record. 


In Des Moines they have a parade 
of bootleggers. New York has its police 
parade. According to recent disclosures 
in Philadelphia it wouldn’t matter much 
what they called it there—New York 
World. 


The fellow who doesn’t know much, 
but knows enough not to let others know 
that he doesn’t know, knows more than 
some of the knowing ones know.—Boston 
Transcript. 

The Senate will be more in favor of 
cloture when our vice-president takes the 
floor to talk about it—Cleveland Times. 


Intelligent people are those who can 
talk well about the things we are inter- 
ested in.—Baltimore Sun. 


A London collector paid $4,500 for a 
first edition of an old joke book. Still, 
if his musical comedy is a success the ex- 
pense is justified—Detroit News. 


it to make a will. 


Something is retarding the progress of 
the war debt negotiations, but it certainly 
isn’t lack of gas.—Nashville Banner. 


It is hard to be a leader in America. 
You can’t tell which way the darned 
crowd is going —Austin American. 


Short dresses are disclosing more family. 


skeletons.—Columbia Record. 


About as sane a thing as a man can do 
Then it can be con- 
tested on the ground that he was meu- 
tally incompetent—Detroit News. 


We often wonder whether it is the 
elare or the unexcelled facilities for 
alighting that attracts a fly to a bald spot. 
—Fort Worth Star-Telegram. 


It isn’t that marriage makes men meek, 
but that the meek ones are easily caught. 
—Bellingham Herald and Reveille. 


Give the devil his due. Ananias was 
dead before any of the resort literature 
was written—Beaumont Enterprise- 
Journal. 


The reason some great men are lonely 


is because they sacrificed too many friends 
on the way up—EI Paso Herald. 
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Take Out a “Wilke’s” Policy! 
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HAMMOND, INDIANA 


Warehouses in All Principal Cities 
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keeping your Metal Supply in good condition taken from 
your shoulders and assumed by a responsible concern—by 
competent metallurgists who thoroughly understand how to 
keep metal in the best possible condition for use in your 
Composition and Stereotype Departments. 


This is just what “Wilke’s” Type Metal Insurance Plan does 
for you. This plan provides for the analysis of your actual 
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against poor slugs and defective plates due to poor metal. 
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_\Pennsylvania 


The Keystone State 
Invites Sm ss | 
National 
Advertisers 


Twenty-four newspapers published in twenty-three cities join in 
inviting National Advertisers and Manufacturers to invade this 
territory. 


They offer co-operation and point to the work they are doing for 
local merchants and through co-operative work between these mer- 
chants and daily newspapers wonderfully pleasing results may be 
achieved. 


Pennsylvania as a state has industries which are among the giant 
industries of the world. Pennsylvania is always foremost in the great 
enterprises of the country and her daily newspapers are worthy of 
the magnitude of her manufacturing and mercantile dominance. 


It is a largely urban, busy state with nearly nine million people who 
look to their newspapers for their wants. Included in this popula- 
tion are all kinds of people and plenty of each kind. 


Pennsylvania is worthwhile and this list of leading daily newspapers 
reach the people who buy merchandise of all kinds. 


Circula- 2,500 10,600 Circula- 2,500 10,000 
tion lines lines tion lines lines 
**Allentown Call .............. (M) 29,545 10 10 **Scranton Times .............. (E) 43,200 12 ll 
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tfTBeaver Falls Tribune ...... -(E) 6,033 .03 03 Stroudsburg Record (E) Press...(M) 8,078 045 045 
TtBloomsburg Press ........... (M) 7,400 029 029 **Sunbury Daily Item .......... (E) 4,564 025 021 
*€Chester Times: ..........<% «5 (E) 16,576 .055 055 **Warren Times-Mirror ...... (E&M) 8,780 04 04 
ttCoatesville Record ........... (E) 6,650 035 .03 **Washington Observer and Re- 
**Connellsville Courier ......... (E) 6,233 02 02 POPE eter Onis eee ais (M&E) 17,181 06 .06 
Easton Express ..............:0 (E) 22,416 07 07 tTWest Chester Local News ..... (E) 11,252 04 .04 
PehiriereLames W.. oneal hie oe (E) 27,456 .08 08 **Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader . (E) 24,374 08 06 
Harrisburg Telegraph ......:...(E) 40,022 095 095 ** Williamsport R] Met« someeceed (E) 20,149 07 07 
{tHazleton Plain Speaker....(E) } 19.680 07 06 ttYork Dispatch ............... (E) 19,139 .05 05 
{tHazleton gviuerceeneosls Mt) nel. meet ies ‘as 
ae en hapa 3 (M) 6,377 035 035 **A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, March 31, 1925. 
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PRESS PREPARING FOR 
“MONKEY TRIAL” 


Newspapers and Services Completing 
Arrangements—Leased Wires to 
Enter Court Room—Press 
Agent Sues for Salary 


Dayton, Tenn., has formed a municipal 
committee to provide for the newspaper 
men expected there in large numbers 
July 10, to report the trial of John T. 
Scopes, charged with violating the State 
law prohibiting the teaching of evolution 
in State schools. W. W. Morgan is 
chairman. 

The committee is issuing press tickets 
to the court room and arranging for 
accommodations in private homes during 
the trial. 


All press associations have already 
obtained leased wires into the court 
room. Due to lack of room, only one 
ticket is to be granted to press asso- 
ciations and important newspapers at 
the working press table. Feature 
writers will be assigned seats in the 


court room proper. 

The municipal committee is also hand- 
ling publicity on the trial, with a view 
to “putting Dayton on the map.” This 
week for the benefit of press photog- 
raphers, Scopes was re-arrested in front 
of the drug store, where, according to 
the story, he was originally taken into 
custody as a result of an argument on 
evolution. 

Nick Gibson, publicity promoter, has 
filed suit for $1,500 against the Dayton 
Board of Commissioners, charging that he 
had been hired to “put Dayton on the 
map.” 

Gibson asserts he originated the idea 
of causing the arrest of Professor 
Scopes. After being paid $150, he says, 
he was discharged. His suit ties up a 
fund of $5,000 raised to advertise Dayton. 

Among those already assigned to 
cover the trial are Raymond Clapper, 
William J. Losh, and Westbrook Pegler, 
United Press and United News; William 
K. Hutchinson and Jack Lait, Inter- 
national News Service; John Stuart, 
New York American; Charles Michel- 
son, chief of the Washington bureau, 
New York World; and Dudley Nichols, 
New York Evening Post. 

A significant announcement was made 
by W. P. Beazell, assistant managing 
editor of the New York World. 

“The World intends to hold straight to 
the news in covering the trial,’ he said. 
“No feature men will be sent to Dayton.” 


Friendly Heads Ad Club Group 


Edwin S. Friendly, business manager 
of the New York Sun, has again been 
appointed chairman of the daily news- 
paper group of the Advertising Club- of 
New York. On the committee in charge 
with him are Hugh Burke, Philadelphia 
Public Ledger; F. St. John Richards, St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, and James W. 
Brown, Eprtor & PUBLISHER. 
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Highly Specialized Service : 


July 4-11—District 14, A. A. C. W., 
convention, Harrogate, England. 

July 6-8—Southern Newspaper 
Publishers’ Assn., ope conven- 
tion, Asheville, N. 

July 6-13—California Gus Assn., 
annual outing, Lake Tahoe, Cal. 

July 8- 10—North Carolina Press 


Assn., annual convention, Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 
July 9-11—New York Press Assn., 
New York~ State 
New 


joint 


Publishers’ 
York Associated 


meeting, James- 


Assn., 
Dailies, 
town, N 

July 16- 17—Oregon Sate Editorial 
Assn., annual meeting, Grant’s 
Pass, Ore. 

July 17—Better Business Bureaus 
of Pacific Coast, meeting, Seattle. 

July 17-18—Central Missouri Press 
Assn., meeting, Linn Creek, Mo. 

July 17. 20—Southern Illinois Edi- 
torial Assn., annual boat trip 
from St. Louis to Keokuk, Ia., 
and return. 

July 18-20—Utah State Press Assn., 
meeting, Logan, Utah. 

July 20-22—Twelfth District, A. A. 
C. W., meeting, Seattle. 


“CRASHERS” SCORED 


N.E.A. Resents Intrusion of Publicity 
Seekers at Coolidge Reception 


Resentment expressed by members of 
the ‘National Editorial Association at 
the rude manner in which they were 
jostled by notoriety seekers during their 
recent call upon President Coolidge at 
the White House is reflected in a state- 
ment mailed June 24, from the head- 
quarters of the Washington News Ser- 
vice of the Association to the 500 dailies 
and weeklies identified with it. 


Houston Club Elects Brann 


Charles A. Brann, superintendent of 
traffic of the Houston Electric Company, 
Tuesday was elected president of the 
Advertising Association of Houston, 
succeeding William S. Patton, president 
of the South Texas Commercial National 
bank, at the annual election of officers 
held in the Rice Hotel. 


New Plant for Madison, Wis. 


The Madison (Wis.) Capital Times 
has purchased ground near the centre of 
the city and will soon erect a $100,000 
newspaper plant. T. J. Evjue, general 
manager, is planning a fine public business 
office and also intends to buy considerable 
new equipment. 


International Trade Paper Meet 


An international Congress of technical 
and business papers will be held in Paris, 
Oct. 1-4, under the auspices of the French 
Association of the Technical Press it has 
been announced. 


This is No. Two of 
Series of ads, on 


Newspaper Engineering, 


For Newspaper Publishers 


As outfitter of a large majority of newspaper composing rooms we have for the past 
fourteen years maintained an Engineering Department, with a staff of production engineers, 
all of whom have had practical experience in newspaper production, 1 
experience each of them has the advantage of having studied working conditions and of 
solying production problems in scores of the more efficient newspaper plants, small and 


combined with which 


To publishers facing in a serious way the problems and expenditures involved in the 
removal of plants or improyement of productive capacity in 
: there is no charge for the services of our Engineering 
Several hundred publishers have been benefited by 
production engineers with their mechanical staffs, 
necessary procedure, by the way), arranging equipments for most advantageous utilization 
of space, scientifically routing the work to save time, 


the codperation of our 
in advising with architects (a very 


and designing special equipments to 


thus making their plants close to 100 per cent effective. Our 
engineers furnish accurately drawn floor plans of mechanical departments—composition, 


American Type Founders Company 
ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 


To get the codperation of this department apply as far in advance as possible to our 
Write also to nearest Selling House for pamphlet describing the 
with partial list of publisher-clients. 
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25 EDITORS TESTIFY IN 
MAIL FRAUD CASE 


Were 
Running Shoe 


Thousand Newspapers 
Paid for 
Company’s Advertising, Trial 


Ten 


Never 


Testimony Reveals 


Ten thousand newspapers, testimony 
showed, were never paid for advertising 
sent out by the National Bay State Shoe 
Company, on trial in Federal Court, 
New York, this week, accused of using 
the mails to defraud. 

Twenty-five editors of country weeklies 
testified against the defendants this week. 
The trial is expected to close early next 
week. 

The ‘National Bay State Shoe Com- 
pany, according to Assistant United 
States Attorney William Berg, orig- 
inated in January 1923. It started busi- 
ness by sending out 18,000 letters to 
newspaper publishers, containing an ad- 
vertisement to run until further notice, 
offering army shoes at $2.95 a pair. This 
advertisement was published by 10,000 
publishers. 

None of the representations made in 
the advertisement were true, according to 
Mr. Berg. The company didn’t have a 
single pair of shoes when the copy was 
sent out, and later purchased a few 
hundred pairs of cheap shoes. 

Men behind the shoe company were 
indicted Feb. 4, 1924. They were Harry 
Goldstein, Samuel Chillowitz, A. Harry 
Kritcher, Leo Berlow, Elias and Jacob 
Brenner, Harry Gilson, and Herman 
Weinstein. Goldstein and  Chillowitz 


pleaded guilty. Gilson turned State wit- 
ness, and Weinstein was never appre- 
hended. 

Two of the editors who testified this 


(111.) Leader, 
wood (Okla.) News. 


Berwickshire, 
visiting. 


week were George A. Wood, Bridgeport 
and E. M. Stober, Oak- 


Editor’s Wife Dies Abroad 
Mrs. 


A Security Market 


with 
service. 
Buffalo offers a promising market for 
high grade securities. The Buffalo 
Evening News financial and business 
pages are complete, interesting, prompt; 
carrying TO-DAY’S news of activities 
in commerce and markets TO-DAY. 
The News with its effective cover- 
age and responsive reader interest, of- 
fers the financial advertiser the com- 
plete audience in the Buffalo territory. 
A. B. C. Sept. 30, 1924, *124,468 total 
net paid. 
Cover the Buffalo Market with the 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


*Present average circulation 126,763 
Edward H. Butler, Editor and Publisher 
Kelly-Smith Company, Representatives 

Marbridge Bldg. Lytton Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Iil. 


financial 


complete 


newspaper 


Rhode Island's Food Supply 


Rhode Island—noted for its density of population 
and the diversity of its industries—with its popula- 
tion 97% urban and 3% rural—depends upon outside 


sources for nearly all of its total food supply. 


Many 


carloads of foodstuffs are shipped into this state daily 


to supply the demand. 


This market offers great opportunities to manufac- 


turers and producers of food products. 


The popu- 


lation is served through 1800 grocery and delicatessen 


stores. 


These stores are served through 23 wholesale 


grocers and 27 produce dealers with Providence as 


the distributing center. 


THE MARIUS 8 JOURNAL 
THE EVENING BULLETIN 


with a combined net paid circulation of 102,000 reach 
the great majority of English speaking families in 
Rhode Island which enables the advertiser to cover 


this market at one cost. 


Flat Rate 23c a Line 


Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 


CHARLES H. EDDY 
COMPANY 
New York Chicago 


Boston 


R. J. BIDWELL 
COMPANY 


San Francisco Los Angeles 


Franklin H. Chase, wife of the 
associate editor of the Syracuse (N. Y.) 
Journal died suddenly June 23, at Stow, 
Scotland, where she was 


a fom 


N. E. DAILIES PROSPER 


A. Thompson tof A. P. Spends Two 
Weeks Visiting 23 Newspapers 


A healthy condition among New Eng- 
land daily newspapers was noted by 
Arthur Thompson of the executive office 
of the Associated Press, who returned to 
New York headquarters this week from 
a two weeks’ visit to-member papers in 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island, in all, Mr. 
Thompson called upon 23 newspapers. 

Motor busses appear rapidly to be be- 
coming the chief means for newspaper 
distribution throughout New England, 
Mr. Thompson reported. 

The purpose of Mr. Thompson’s trip 
was to explain to A. P. members the re- 
organization of the press association’s 
advisory board, which puts more re- 
sponsibility in the hands of local 
members. 

The New England members of the 
Associated Press plan to hold a meeting 
Oct. 19, probably in Boston. It will pre- 
cede the annual convention of the New 
England Daily Newspaper Association. 
George A. Hough, managing editor of 
the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard, is 
president of the A. P. group, and F. E. 
Williamson, Boston correspondent, is 
secretary. 

Mr. Thompson will leave New York 
again June 29, to complete his visit to 
A. P. members in Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island. 


BRISTOL BULLETIN SOLD 


Merged with Evening News, Following 
Sale—Plant not Included 


The Bristol (Tenn.-Va.) Bulletin 
founded in January, 1925, by ‘Guy L. 
Smith, Carroll E. King and W. Gerald 
Goode, owners of the Johnson City 
(Tenn.) Chronicle and Staff-News, 
has been sold to the Bristol Publishing 
Corporation, of which E. Munsey Slack 
is president. 


Produces better type faces. 
Produces more solid slugs. 
Eliminates metal furnace. 
50% less labor operations. 
75% less metal drossage. 
10% more production. 


Saves Time, Labor, Money 


MONoMETT 


It Cleans as it Melts 


PRINTERS’ MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Transportation Bldg., Chicago 


Write us for Comments by Hundreds of Enthusiastic Users 
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The Bulletin was merged with the 
Evening News, published by the Bristol 
corporation. 

Mr. Smith and his associates have re- 
tained the entire mechanical equipment of 
the Bulletin, it is understood, and they 
plan to launch another newspaper in a 
Southern city about the first of the year. 


TO LAUNCH DAILY JUNE 28 


Guthrie (Okla.) Press Will be Pub- 
lished by Fields and McIntyre 


The Guthrie (Okla.) Press, to be pub- 
lished every weekday afternoon except 
Saturday, and on Sunday morning, will 
make its first appearance Sunday, June 
28, according to announcement of Ray- 
mond Fields, who will be editor, and 
Edward McIntyre, who will be business 
manager and head of the advertising de- 
partment. 

Mr. Fields was, until recently, manag- 
ing editor of the Oklahoma City (Okla.) 
News of the Scripps-Howard group. Mr. § 
McIntyre is a newcomer to the newspaper & 
field. He has been a retail automobile § 
dealer at Anadarko, Okla. 


Kentucky Press to Indiana 


Speakers have been named for the § 
56th annual mid-summer meeting of the 
Kentucky Press Association to be held # 
at West Baden Springs, Ind., July 10-11. & 
On June 9, a business session will be held {J 
at the Hotel Henry Watterson, Louis- 
ville, Ky. Keen Johnson, Lawrenceburg 
Anderson News, is association president. 
Speakers will include: James M. Ross, # 
Leximgton (Ky.) Leader; J. S. Moran, 
Springteld (Ky.) Sun; J. E. Robinson, § 
Lancaster (Ky.) Central Record; and 
J. L. Newman, Frankfort (Ky.) State 
Journal. 


SOPHIE IRENE LOEB 


Sophie Irene Loeb Joins 


Johnson Features, Inc. 


‘Sophie Irene Loeb—the most beloved writer in America. 
She is an asset to any newspaper and a gteat one to us. ”’ 


—John A. Tennant, Managing Editor, New York Evening 
World. 


Arkansas Daily Joins the A. P. 
The Newport (Ark.) Independent, an 


evening newspaper, has been elected to 
membership in the Associated Press. 


Sophie Irene Loeb’s work will continue to appear 
in the New York Evening World where for more 
than a decade it has been one of the strongest, most 
appealing features of the magazine page. But now, 
by special arrangement with the Evening World 
and Miss Loeb, we are able to offer what she writes 
from clay to day, sometimes in prose, sometimes in 
verse. but always in a way that makes her work of 
widest appeal to newspaper readers. 


Eliminate 


Waste 


in your 


Composing Room 
The MONOMELT System 


Miss Loeb, as every follower of metropolitan 
journalism knows, is more than a great newspaper 
woman. She is one of the outstanding figures in 
the nation’s life—the friend and confidant of states- 
men, the adviser of millionaire philanthropists who 
are striving in various ways to make the world 
better. She is no mere reporter setting down the 
bare facts about the progress of the crusade for 
child welfare and other similar humanitarian move- 
ments, but a recognized leader of them. 


The subjects with which she deals so entertain- 
ingly and so instructively are subjects of nation- 
wide interest and she can be made as invaluable an 
asset to many other newspapers as she has long 
been to the New York Evening World. We are 
proud to be able to offer her work to progressive 
newspapers throughout the United States and 
Canada. 


Wire or write for exclusive territory 


JOHNSON FEATURES, Inc. 


World Bidg., N. Y. C. 1819 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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PRINTING FROM FILM 
DEMONSTRATED 
German Process, Called Adaptable to 


Flat Bed, Rotary Offset, 


Saves Several Engraving 


or 
Steps 


Frank M. Walsh, head of the Inter- 
national Intaglio Corporation, 154 Nassau 
street, New York, this week started 
operation of a 
demonstration 
printing plant, 
making use oi a 
process which re- 
produces pictures 
direct from a 
photographic film. 

The _ process, 
described as a 
“Very fine intag- 
lio,” or a “com- 
bination of  in- 
taglio and relief,” 
is the invention 
of Marion de 
Sparati, of Bhat 
Italy, a chemist 
Mia co otosraniet: and Mr. Walsh has 
obtained control of the American rights. 

As described to Eprror & PUBLISHER, 
by Mr. Walsh, the operation consists of 
making a negative on a special film, 
chemically treated, from an ordinary 
photographic negative. Because of the 
treatment in the chemical bath, which 
takes about three-quarters of an hour, 
certain parts of the film will take up 
ink and certain parts will not. The film 
thus treated is dried, clamped to a type- 
high block or rotary-press plate cylinder, 
and is then ready for printing. It can 
be tsed on flat bed, rotary or offset 

rinting presses. 
‘ hic! special film required for the 
process and the necessary chemicals are 
imported from Germany, where they are 
manufactured by the Agfa Company, the 
largest aniline combine in the world. In- 
cluding duty and chemicals, the cost of 
the film is estimated by Mr. Walsh to 
be $5 a square foot. 

Mr. Walsh is conservative as to the 
value of the new process to newspapers. 
It is best used for fine art work, such 
as etchings, post cards, and lobby cards 
for theatres, he said. One film, he said, 
will last for 25,000 rotary or flat-bed im- 
pressions, or 100,000 impressions on an 
offset press. 

Tt would be of value, he believes, to a 
small newspaper with circulation of from 
5,000 to 25,000, who cannot afford the 
expense of gravure, or the publisher with 
a flat-bed press desiring to do fine picture 
work. In small editions the cost is not 
high, he declared. 

Samples of the work done by the new 
process are extraordinary for their clear- 
ness, the “engraverless” work appearing 
to be actual photographs. 

Mr. Walsh does not intend to sell 
rights to the process until he has proved 
its commercial value in his demonstration 
plant. 


y 


Frank M. WatsH 


New Newsprint Mill for Winnipeg 


The Spanish River Pulp and Paper 
Mills will operate a new newsprint mill 
of 200 tons daily capacity to be erected 
near Winnipeg, according to advices re- 
ceived in the New York financial district. 


BUILDINGS 
PLANT LAYOUTS 
PRODUCTION 
OPERATION 


An organization specialising solely 
in newspaper building design, man- 
ufacturing and production problems. 


S. P. WESTON 


Newspaper Buildings 
Is 


120 West 42d Street New York 


Editor & Publisher 


National Ad Staff Meets 


The semi-annual get-together meeting 
of the Chicago Tribune’s national ad- 
vertising department was held June 22- 
25. Members from the Eastern and 
Western offices were present. During 
the meeting a golf tournament was held 
at the country home of Col. Robert R. 
McCormick, co-editor of the Tribune. 


PHOTO -ENGRAVERS TO 
MEET JULY 16-18 


Presidents of Eight National Advertis- 
ing Associations on Program— 
Publicity and Advertising Co- 
operation Chief Topic 


Co-operation between organized ad- 
vertising and publicity groups will be 
seriously discussed as part of the pro- 
eram at the 29th annual convention of 
the American Photo-Engravers’ Asso- 
ciation, to be held at the Hotel Com- 
modore, New York, July 16-18. 

Presidents of eight national advertis- 
ing associations will address convention 
delegates at the afternoon session of 
July 17, on “association co-operation as 
an aid to the development, expansion 
and prosperity of American industries and 
business. 

Scheduled to speak are: C. King 
Woodbridge, president of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World; Judge 
Arthur Baldwin, president, National 
Publishers’ Association; Homer Buck- 
ley, president, Direct Mail Association; 
H. S. Gardner, president, American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies; G. 
Lynn Sumner, president, Association of 
National Advertisers; George K. Hebb, 
president, United Typothete of Amer- 
ica; J. P. Deutsch, president, National 
Association of Employing Lithographers ; 


Robert R. Meyers, president, Inter- 
national Association of Electrotypers, 
and Matthew Woll, president of the 
International Photo-Engravers’ Union. 


The convention will be called to order 
at 10:30, July 16, by Adolph Schuetz, 
president of the Photo-Engravers Board 
of Trade, New York. 

Addresses of welcome will be given 
by Louis Wiley, business manager, New 
York Times, Charles Dana Gibson, and 
John Clyde Oswald. 

Other speakers will include: Charles 
A. Grotz, on “The Technical Develop- 
ment of Photo-Engraving;” Edward 
Epstein, on “Our Collective Advertising 
Campaign;” Charles A. Stinson, “Future 
Pictorial Tendencies;”’ and Henry Ma- 
wicke, on “Creative Salesmanship.” 


Advertising Man Dies in Bath 


Francis Shoemaker, 43, President of 
the Direct Advertising Company, Man- 
hattan, was found dead in a bathtub filled 
with water at his home in Brooklyn, 
June 19. Mr. Shoemaker was subject to 
heart attacks. 
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FORMAL OPENING OF 
TRIBUNE TOWER JULY 6 


3,000 Prominent Chicagoans Invited 
to Celebrate Completion of Lofty 
Structure—Cost Estimated at 
$7,000,000 


1925 


Three thousand prominent Chicagoans 
have been invited by Col. R. R. Mc- 
Cormick and Joseph M. Patterson, pub- 
lishers of the Chicago Tribune to attend 
the formal opening of the recently com- 
pleted $7,000,000 Tribune Tower in 
Tribune Square, Chicago. The opening 
of the tower is set for July 6. 

Tribune Tower, thirty-two stories tall, 
is regarded by world-prominent architects 
as one of the most beautiful of American 


examples of architecture. The design 
for its construction was drawn by 
Architects John Meade Howells and 


Raymond M. Hood and selected from 
scores of plans offered in the Tribune's 
$100,000 prize contest in which architects 
from all over the world competed. 

After moving out of the downtown 
office they had occupied for many years 
at Madison and Dearborn streets, the 
Tribune settled in their five story plant 
at Michigan avenue and the Boulevard 
Link bridge. Then followed the prize 
contest for a design which would give 
the Tribune the “most beautiful shrine 
of Journalism in the world.’ Hundreds 
of plans were submitted and on Dec 3. 
{922, the winning architects were an- 
nounced. 

Construction on the Tower began soon 
after the award, but not until the 
sponsors of the Tribune had battled its 
32-story tower through the building code 
of the city. The top sixty-two feet of 
the tower broke through the height limit 
and forced a revision of that ordinance. 

In addition to the light grey stone 
which constitutes the principal construc- 
tion of the building, stones from many 


Ameneae 
most complete 
newspaper 


The New Dork 


Herald 
Tribune 


Malted Grape Nuts 


is another* of the nationally fa- 
mous accounts which has recog- 
nized the fact that the Washing- 
ton, D. C., territory cannot be 
adequately covered without 


The 
Washington 
Times 


The futility of the “one paper 
buy” argument is nowhere better 
illustrated than in the experiences 
of its national advertisers. 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH 


New York City—Boston 


G. LOGAN PAYNE Co. 


Chicago - Detroit - St. Leuts - Los Angeles 


of the world’s most ancient and revered 
structures are cemented-into its interior. 
Among them are bits of rock from the 
Old General Post Office building, Dublin; 
Hamlet’s Castle, Helsingors, Denmark; 
Shrine of MHibija Draijingun, Tokio; 
Princeton University; Old Chapel, Yale 
University; Westminster Abbey, Edin- 
burgh Castle; Cologne Dome, Germany; _ 


Notre Dame Cathedral, Paris; Taj 
Mahal, India; Trondjhem Cathedral, 
Norway; Great Wall of China; 


Parthenon, Greece; Royal Castle, Stock- 
holm; Fort San Diego, Manila; Davids 
Tower, Jerusalem; Bridge of the For- 
bidden City, Peking and Yellow Tile 
from the Winter Palace in that city. 


Mrs. Margaret Scott Dies 


Mrs. Margaret Scott, widow of Harvey 
W. Scott, who was editor of the Port- 
land Oregonian for many years prior to 
his death, died June 24, at the Portland 
Surgical Hospital after an illness of four 
months. The Scott family still retains 
Harvey W. Scott’s interest in the owner- 
ship of the Oregonian. 


Los Angeles Cimes 


California’s 
Great Newspaper 


More news, reading 
matter and advertising 
than any other Pacific 
Coast newspaper. 


Circulation 96% home 
delivered and 95% con- 
centrated in the Los An- 
geles metropolitan market. 


Pittsburgh 
Press 


“Giant 

of the 

Newspaper 
World” 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


Represented by 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, 
INC. 


: fo ° 
San Francisco 
Chronicle 

AYING circulation 

determines the logi- 
cal choice’ of an adver- 
tising medium. In San 
Francisco and North- 
ern California it is a 
recognized “fact that 
The Chronicle follow- 
ing has the buying 
power. 

National Representatives 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co. 


360 oN Michigan Ave.,, Chicago , 
New York 


225° Fifth Ave., 
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Louis. 


t WEEK’S AD TIPS 


Adamars Company, Pine at 2ist street, St. 
Placing page copy in newspapers in 
selected sections for the Trampe Spark Plug 
Company, St. Louis, to support jobbers’ dis- 
tribution. 

N. W. Ayer & Son, 300 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. Again placing orders with news- 
papers in_ selected sections for P. H. Hanes 
Knitting Company, underwear, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., and New York. 

Barton, Durstine, Osborn, Inc., 383 Madison 
avenue, New York. Placing orders with some 
New Jersey newspapers for the Dennison Mfg. 
Company, paper specialties, Framingham, Mass. 

Critchfield & Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Now handling account of the Oxford Club 
Company, ginger ale, Misneapolis. 

D’Arcy Advertising Company, Missouri State 
Life Building, St. Louis. Making contracts 


with some southern newspapers for the Coca. 


Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 

Dauchy Company, 9 Murray street, New 
York. Again placing classified advertising 
with newspapers generally for the Madison 
Mills Company, New York. 

Doremus & Company, 44 Broad street, New 
York. Placing orders with some Pacific Coast 
newspapers for the Lee Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, New York. 

George L. Dyer Company, 42 Broadway, New 
York. Placing orders with newspapers gen- 
erally for Schutter-Johnson Candy Company, 
Old Nick candy, New York. 

George W. Edwards & Company, 328 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia. Placing orders with 
newspapers in selected sections for the Hy- 
Ray Products Company, for sunburn, Phila- 
delphia, and R. M. Hollingshead Company, 
“Whiz” products, Camden, N. J. 

Erwin, Wasey & Company, 250 Park avenue, 
New York. Now handling account of Wahl 
Company, ‘‘Eversharp” pencil and pen, New 
York and Chicago. 

Fox & Mackenzie, 1214 Locust street, Phila- 
delphia. Placing orders with a few newspapers 
in selected sections for the Sterling Range & 
Furnace Corporation, Rochester, N. Y. 
Albert Frank & Company, 14 Stone street, 


New York. Has secured account of R. B. 
Scribner Company, Inc., “Hexloop,” radio 
apparatus, New York. Placing orders with 


newspapers in various sections for the Hol- 
land-American Line, New York. 

J. W. Gannon & Company, 342 Madison ave- 
nue, New York. Reported will plan an adver- 
tising campaign for the New Hampshire State 
Commission. 

leaf Company, 41° Mt. Vernon street, 
Boston, 9. Now handling account of The 
Waldorf System, Inc., restaurants. 

Lawrence C. Gumbiner, 9 East 41st street, 
New York. Has secured account of je Di 
Stiefel, soaps, New York. 

Hays Advertising Agency, 246 College street, 
Burlington, Vt. Placing orders with news- 
Papers in selected sections for the Hotel Asso- 
ciation of Vermont, resorts, Chester, Vt. 

Hicks Advertising Agency, 52 
avenue, New York. Has secured account of 
the Artcraft Negligee Company, ‘Dawnrobe’’ 
negligees, New York. 

-Van Pietersom-Dunlap-Younggreen, Inc., 
417 Sycamore street, Milwaukee. Now han- 
dling account of the Frost Fishing Tackle 
Company, Stevens Point, Wisconsin and the 
Peninsula & Northern Navigation Company. 

H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency, 440 4th 
avenue, New York. Has secured account of 
Sherman & Sons Company, New York. 

acing orders with newspapers in selected 
Sections for the Canadian National Exhibition, 

in-Simpers Organization, 210 West 
Washington _ street, Philadelphia. Placing 
orders with some Southern newspapers for the 
Individual Drinking Company, “Dixie Cups,” 
ston, Pa. 

Mitchell-Faust Advertising Company, 7 
South Dearborn street, Chicago. Placing or- 
ders with some Pacific Coast newspapers for 
Morris & Company, “Morola,” Chicago. 

Morse International Agency, 449 4th avenue, 
New York. Reported to have secured account 
of H. Planten & Sons “Red Mill Haarlem Oil,”’ 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Moss-Chase Company, 425 Franklin street, 
Buffalo. Placing orders with newspapers in 
various sections for the Morten Corporation, 
‘Casper Gems,” Buffalo. 

Patterson-Andress Company, 1 Madison ave- 
nue, New York. Again placing orders with 
Newspapers in large cities for the American 
Leather Producers, New York. 


Peck ising Agency, 6 East 39th street, 
New York. Has secured account of Miltiades 
Melachrino, Inc., manufacturers of Turkish 
cigarettes, 

Potts-Turnbull Advertising Company, 6 
North Michigan aventie, Chicago. Placing 


orders with newspapers in selected sections 
for the Universal Gypsum Company, “Insulex’’ 
icago, 
_ William H. Rankin Company, 180 North 
Wabash avenue, Chicago, Placing orders for 
erican Dry Ginger Ale. 
_ Roeder & Schanuel, International Life Build- 
ing, St. Louis. Placing orders with newspapers 
im selected sections for the Emerson Electric 
. Company, “Northwind” electric fan, St. 


Louis. 
Sherman & Lebair, 120 West 32nd street, 
New York. _ Placing orders. with newspapers 
in ‘large cities for the B. V. D. Company, 
underwear, New York. 

ng Advertising Service, 58 West 40th 
street, New York. Placing orders with some 
ew York newspapers for the Gilt-Edge Razor 
Blade Company, New York. 
x °y & James Company, 1632 Euclid ave- 
u » Cleveland. Has secured account of the 


Vanderbilt 
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ivory porcelain 


Sebring Pottery Company, 
carthenware, Sebring, Ohi 


hio. 

Walz-Weinstock, Inc., 501 Washington street, 
Buffalo. Has secured account of the King 
Quality Products, Inc., “King Radio,’’ Buffalo. 
Also placing orders in newspapers for the 
Hotel Lenox, Buffalo. 

Williams & Cunnyngham, 6 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Has secured account of the 
Walton School of Commerce, Chicago. Re- 
ported to have secured account of College Inn 
Food Products Company. 


lowa’s 
Wealth 


Shows Steady Gain 


Winsten & Sullivan, 19 West 44th street, 
New York. Has secured account of the 
American Tobacco Company on its “Omar” 


brand cigarettes, New York. 


DAILY STAFF ON OUTING 


Wall Street Journal Workers 


Annual Affair June 20 


Workers on the Wall Street Journal, 
New York, spent all day June 20, at 
Oakwood Heights, Staten Island, holding 
their annual outing and dinner. 

Kenneth Hogate, managing editor, and 
Joseph Cashman, business manager, were 
on the committee of arrangements. 
Others on the committee were Edward 
Thompson, Joseph Meyer, William 
Hazen, Oliver Gingold, Peter Murphy, 
Edward Hart, David O’Connell, and 
Charles Renken. 

C. W. Barron, owner of the Wall 
Street Journad, contributed the funds for 
the expenses of the day and prizes for 
games. 


Hold 


lowa’s wealth of 


$10,511,682,000 


is an increase of 37.2 per cent over the 
figures of 1912. The per capita wealth 
has also shown an increase of 21.1 per 
cent, bringing the present figure up to 
$4,274. This makes Iowa the country’s 
Jeader in per capita wealth, in which she 


exceeds New York State by $843. 


3 JOURNALISTS HONORED 


G. G. Booth, A. H. Vandenberg and J. 
H. Finley Given Degrees by Michigan 


Three journalists were honored by the 
University of Michigan at commencement 
exercises, June 15. 

George G. Booth, president, Detroit 
News, and Arthur H. Vandenberg, editor 
and publisher, Grand Rapids Herald were 
presented honorary degrees of Master of 
Arts, and Dr. John H. Finley, associate 
editor, New York Times, a degree of 
Doctor of Laws. 

Mr. Vandenberg was an undergraduate 
student in the University of Michigan’s 
law department in 1901 and 1902. 


lowa is gaining in wealth faster than in 
population, which accounts for the fact 
that there are 


620,906 Automobiles 


in a state of 2,404,021 people, or prac- 
tically one automobile for every family. 


Booth Editors Confer 


Editors of the Booth Newspapers of 
Michigan held a conference at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., June 23. Those attending 
included R. Ray Baker, W. H. Gustin, 
Lee Woodruff, Archie E. McCrea, A. R. 
Treanor, Arthur W. Stace, Bernard 
Wynkoop, and H. B. Stitt. Edmund W. 
Booth presided. The Booth Newspapers 
are: Ann Arbor Times-News; Bay City 
Times-Tribune; Flint Journal; Grand 
Rapids Press; Jackson Citizen Patriot: 
Kalamazoo Gazette; Muskegon Chroni- 
cle; Saginaw News-Courier. Problems 
of editorial and business management 
were discussed. 


Automobile ownership is indicative of 
individual wealth. Therefore, Iowa’s 
leadership in the number of automobiles 
conveys to the minds of National Adver- 
tisers the fact that Iowans possess unusual 
buying power of the highest degree. 


Police Seeking Newspaper Man 


Police of Bridgeport, Conn., are seek- 
ing Warren Brinson Smith, former tele- 
graph editor of the Bridgeport Times, 
who left town suddenly recently with a 
rented automobile and leaving a trail 
of bad checks. Smith, who was said to 
be a competent newspaper man, declared 
he had worked on the New Vork Daily 
News, New York Graphic, Detroit 
Times, Atlanta Constitution, and Tampa 
Tribune, at the time he joined the Times. 


USE THESE DAILIES FOR YOUR 
SHARE OF THIS WEALTH. 


Bismarck Farmer-Labor Record Sold Rate for 

f : Circulation 5,000 line 

‘The plant and equipment of the **Burlington Gazette ............. (E) 10,206 045. 
Bismarck Farmer-Labor Record, weekly **Cedar Rapids Gazette (E) 21.300 07 
established in 1920 by the Nonpartisan “*Davenport Democrat & Leader,,.(E) 14.811 06 
League, has been purchased by Harold **Davenport Democrat & Leader... (S) 17,626 06 
Hopton at a sheriff’s sale. Hopton was +fDavenport Times ................ (E) 25,031 07 
Cassa es : mortgage of some **Towa City Press-Citizen .......... (E) 6,416 035 
, ee ee TttMason City Globe Gazette +.(B) 13,844 04 

; _ *“*Muscatine Journal ......... Bie sreyosl Es) 7,771 .035 
Page Brothers Plan Daily **Otrumwa’ Courier®... oss 6+. cu (E) 13,455 05 
The Sedalia (Mo.) Republican, an **Waterloo Evening Courier ......(E) 17,566 06 


afternoon newspaper, will begin publica- 
tion about July 15, with Paul Page, of 
Springfield, Mo., as editor, it has been 
announced. Associated with Mr. Page 
will be his brothers Heber Page and 
Ch Bwebare: 


**A, B. C. Publishers’ Statement, March $13, 1925. 
tf Government Statement, March 31, 1925. 
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DOING THE WHOLE JOB IN 
ONE MAN LIBRARY 


(Continued from page 6) 


means of making friends for the paper. 
I soon found after coming to the Union 
that many organizations in the city, among 
them the Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, Hamp- 
den County Improvement League, Com- 
munity Welfare Association and Cham- 
ber of Commerce, are constantly seeking 
information on some of the most obscure 
articles dealing with their activities. 1 
keep note of these and try to be espe- 
cially observant of their needs. 

The index of the smaller newspaper has 
a personality or rather is made up ot 
personalities. The librarian is in close 
contact with the members of the staff and 
with the public. She has an opportunity 
to observe that a certain Sunday writer 
would feel slighted if his most unim- 
portant article were omitted. She fol- 
lows the general trend of the editorial 
page and knows almost definitely what 
material each editorial writer would be 
most likely to want. JI do not mean that 
such individuality should be emphasized 
to the exclusion of general usefulness but 
that these personal desires should be 


LIBRARY PLANNED TO SERVE FOUR PAPERS 


Editor & Publisher 


blended so as to satisfy the greatest numi- 


ber of people. 

The work in a one-man library takes 
on an educational aspect. Each member 
of the staff must have access to the index 
and they must be taught the rudiments 
of classification, and how to use the news- 
paper index intelligently. As it is hardly 
feasible or possible to conduct a regular 
course for staff members on the funda- 
mentals of newspaper indexing, I have 
found it very helpful to place over the in- 
dex a list of general subject headings 
which are used in the index. 

A source of trouble and annoyance 
caused by free access to the files is the 
disappearance of cards or the misfiling 
of cards. I would advise anyone buying 
new equipment or starting a newspaper 
index to insist upon drawers fitted with 
locked rods. 

It is debatable whether it is advisable 
in the case of a newspaper which pub- 
lishes both a morning and evening edition 
to index both editions or only the morn- 
ing paper as is done on The Union. 
As | believe I mentioned before I index 
only the editorials of the evening edition. 
The morning paper is, of course, the busi- 
ness man’s paper. It contains the more 
important news and a more complete ac- 
count of the news. The evening paper 


is the family newspaper and is more for 
enjoyment. 


es 


AND THREE MAGAZINES 
By JOSEPH F. KWAPIL 
Librarian, Philadelphia Public Ledger, Philadelphia Sun and 


HE Philadelphia Public Ledger li- 
brary system consists of clippings, 
photographs, cuts, negatives, news index, 
library, bound files, advertising drawings, 


exchanges, and the public service in- 
formation bureau. The-department is 
made to serve the Public Ledger, 


Evening Ledger, the Sun, New York 
Evening Post, and the three Curtis maga- 
zine publications. In regard to the 
Evening Post library department, the two 
departments are run as one, and are kept 
in constant communication by the means 
of direct telephone connection. 

In the classified system, the material 
is divided into three grand divisions— 
Biographical, Geographical and~ General. 
This applies to the clippings, photographs, 
cuts and negatives. The clippings and 
photographs are filed directly, rather than 
by card index, but the cuts and negatives 
are card-catalogued. The system com- 
pares to that of a city directory. It first 
segregates the personal, and the balance 
of the material is classified according to 
subjects, into geographical and general. 

The geographical division material is 
divided according to countries, arranged 
alphabetically. Thus: Canada is filed 
under Canada, not under Great Britain, 
Ireland under Ireland, Porto Rico under 
Porto Rico, etc. Plenty of colored guides 
insure a higher degree of speed and ac- 
curacy. The latest angular guides give 
great visibility to the lower drawers, and 
in my opinion, are the biggest advance 
that has been made in guide cards in the 
last twenty years. 

The guides under the subject of the 
United States—we will take for example 
the army—run thus: ambulance corps, 
artillery, aviation, cantonments, cavalry, 
chemical warfare, commissary, conscrip- 
tion, court martials, cruelty, deserters, 


In New Orleans It’s 
THE MORNING TRIBUNE 
(Published week-day mornings) 


THE NEW ORLEANS ITEM 


(Published week-day afternoons) 


THE ITEM TRIBUNE 
(Published Sunday mornings) 


Sold to National Advertisers at a 


combination rate 15c a_ line 
week-days and 18e¢ a line Sun- 
days. 


New York Evening Post 


engineers, infantry, insignia, Jews, medi- 
cal corps, national guards, Negroes, 
ordnance department, pay, quartermaster, 
recruiting, regiments, signal corps, trans- 
port, uniforms. 

These subdivisions are designated by 
guides, and each of these is subdivided 
according to material, and in some cases 
into as many as twenty smaller divisions. 
The divisions of second importance such 
as cabinet, courts, diplomatic, service, 
finances, and so on are arranged alpha- 
betically until the whole range of the 
alphabet is covered. In the case of the 
United States, the states are next ar- 
ranged according to alphabet, the subjects 


for a state, such as the departments, 
legislature, highways, finances, and so 


forth on down the alphabet. The cities 
are then arranged according to alphabeti- 
cal order, and these are again subdivided 
according to material. The sub guides 
under cities run something like this: 
apartments, building, churches, clubs, 
fires, fire departments, gas, history and 
etc; until the alphabet is completed. In 
regard to such subjects as churches, clubs, 
schools, individual envelopes are given 
to each, and these are arranged alpha- 
betically. When there are many under 
such a division A.B.C. guides are in- 
serted to break them up. This arrange- 
ment applies to any country or city in 
the world. 

The subject file relates to material that 
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can’t be filed according to geographical 
location. I have selected a few classifi- 
cations in the “A” section to give you a 
general idea of the type of material filed 
in this division. Thus: abdications, 
absinthe, accidents, acetylene, acidosis, 
acrobats, actors, adding machines, ade- 
noids, advertising, etc. These too, are 
divided according to material on each 
subject. This standard of classification 
is used throughout, whether it be clip- 
pings, photographs or negatives. 

For the clipping files a 6 x 4 double 
drawer unit is used. A thin but tough 
envelope has been found serviceable. A 
saving of space of twelve inches on every 
thousand envelopes compared to the 
heavier manilla envelope in use by some 
of the other newspaper libraries, is a 
good point in its favor. 

A five thousand division guide is used 
in the biographical division and three 
thousand guides are used in each of the 
subject and geographical divisions. 

The photograph file has the standard 
10 x 12 four drawer vertical unit. The 
photographs are segregated into three 
divisions exactly as the clippings. They 
are stripped from the mountings and all 
surplus material, to keep down the bulk. 
This file also has the same number of 
euides as the clipping files. 

The cuts, are catalogued according to 
size, one, two, and three columns. A 
3 x 5 double drawer vertical cabinet is 
used for the one column. The capacity 
is about 4,000 cuts to a unit. The two 
column cuts are filed in 5 x 8 double 
drawer units, with a capacity of about 
2,400 cuts to a section. The three column 
cuts are filed in 10 x 12 units. The 
object in using the different units for the 
cuts is to save tloor space. The propor- 
tion ot the one column cuts ta the two 
is about 10 to 1. This would reduce the 
floor area occupied about half. When 
one considers there are about 100,000 
units, it is a factor worth considering. 

The negatives are handled almost in 
the same fashion as the cuts. A 5 x 8 
double drawer unit is used, by having 
three partitions instead of one it is pos- 
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sible to have four rows of 4 x 5 nega- 
tives to a drawer and thus the capacity 
of a unit is about 2000 negatives. At 
present we have on file about 80,000 
negatives, carefully card catalogued, and 
cross indexed. 

The news index is kept of both the 
morning and evening Public Ledgers. 
This index keeps an accurate record of 
the contents of the paper daily, designat- 
ing the month, day, edition, page and 
column, where every story appeared. 
This solves the difficulty of clipping and 
filing a lot of doubtful material of only 
temporary value, and which in a few 
months clutters up the clipping files, de- 
preciating the value of the material that 
is worth while. 

These records are typewritten on a 
special ruled sheet about 10 x 14 inches 
in dimension. At the end of the year 
they are removed from the file and bound 
in loose leaf binder which serves as a 
permanent record to the bound files. All 
five editions of the Evening Public 
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“FIRST IN PUBLIC SERVICE” 


The World and the Eve- 
ning World have a com- 
bined circulation daily, of 
750,000 for $1.20 per agate 
line gross, subject to con- 
tract discounts. These two 
papers are read by 
more jobbers, department 
and chain store buyers, and 
by more retailers; offer 
more circulation per dollar 
and a more concentrated 
circulation; a reader and a 
dealer influence more local- 
ized than any other morn- 
ing and evening combination. 
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Ledger are indexed daily, and I believe 
_we are the only newspaper in the United 
States doing this. 

In the Public Ledger library ten 
people are now employed in three shifts. 
Three are employed on the clippings, 
three on the cuts and photographs, one 
on negatives, advertising, drawings, and 
two on the indexing of the morning and 
evening Public Ledgers. One on public 
service information and the library and 
the boy who sorts the mail, gets bound 
files for the visitors, keeps the papers on 
the file, etc. 

When filing vacancies in the depart- 
ments, it is the custom to work from the 
bottom. Beginners are generally high 


(THE library idea had become a part 

of the Milwaukee Journal’s institu- 
tional life as much as the news room, the 
composing room and the press room. The 
librarian’s problem was to realize that 
ideal by building up an all-around de- 
partment that would serve the needs of a 
newspaper with reasonable swiftness and 
certainty. 

Thus today the news department, edi- 
torial staff, feature and exchange depart- 
ment are grouped about the library on the 
fourth floor of the Juurnal’s new build- 
ing. The Journal library contains books, 
magazines, pamphlets, photographs, cuts, 
mats, and clippings. Books and pamph- 
lets are classified according to the Dewey 
Decimal system. Clippings, cuts and 
Photographs are filed alphabetically in 
wood cabinets. 

Cuts, mats and photographs are filed 
alphabetically in 51%4 x 8 manilla enve- 
lopes, photos in a separate envelope pre- 
ceding the envelope of cuts and mats of 
the same name or subject. Personal pho- 
tos, cuts and mats too large for the 5 x 8 
drawers are filed in manilla envelopes in 
the 914 x 12 drawers, with cross refer- 
ence cards to the 5% x 8 drawers indi- 
cating where the material may be found. 
Here again the rule holds for filing the 
envelope containing photos in front of the 
cut and mat envelope of the same name. 
All subject matter, whether cut, mat or 
Photo, is filed in the 914 x 12 drawers. 
The filing follows the alphabetical rule 
of the library. method of filing as to per- 
Son, place, subject, and form. Thus where 
ndmes are the same, as for example, 
Washington, George (person) would pre- 
cede Washington, D. C. (place), followed 
in turn by Washington elm (subject). 

Since the aim of the library is to serve 
all departments, cuts, mats and photos 
of particular value in the promotion and 
advertising departments are filed also. 

Clippings are filed in light weight ma- 
nilla envelopes, size 4 x 6, alphabetically, 
according to the person, place, subject and 
form method. Much of the subject ma- 
terial is filed in the 914 x 12 manilla en- 
velopes. Cross reference cards are used 
whenever necessary. 

Confronted with demands from all de- 
Partments of the Journal and calls both 
by person and by phone from the public 
—the Journal library has always regarded 
Service to the public as part of its work— 
for peace time material, the librarian had 
to build up her files very carefully yet 
swiftly. Here the splendid cooperation of 
the news department, the exchange de- 
partment and the editorial staff was great- 
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G, Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bldg., 6 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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ANSWERING THE PUBLIC’S QUESTIONS A MAJOR 
AIM OF MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
By AGNES J. PETERSEN, 


Librarian, Milwaukee Journal 


Editor 


school graduates are engaged on an ap- 
prenticeship basis. As a rule the pay 
starts at $10 a week, and at the end of 
six months he is advanced to $12 pro- 
vided his work has been satisfactory. 
His work is laid out in such a way, so 
that at the end of five years he has had 
every opportunity to learn every phase 
of newspaper library work. In case some 
one leaves the staff, all those beneath are 
advanced a step forward and a new 
apprentice is engaged at the bottom rung 
of the ladder. This system. has worked 
out most satisfactorily, the labor turn- 
over has been very low. We have several 


workers, that have been with the depart- 
ment almost from its beginning. 


ly appreciated. These departments must 


bear in mind the value of filing important 
material they collect just as the librarian 
must ever bear in mind the news value 
and the editorial and feature value of a 
clipping. Such has been the growth of 
the library since the signing of the Arm- 
istice, when only 43 per cent of the calls 
could be answered for the peace time rc- 
quests, that today, in its new quarters, 
with adequate facilities for taking care 
of the material, the percentage is 96. 
Interesting records have been kept, 
showing the growth of the library, and 
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WHY “MORGUE” ?—ASKS 
J. W. WELLS 


"HERE are at least a dozen 


names for the place where 
newspaper clippings are kept. I 
divide them as— 

Six bad: Obituary, Morgue, 
Boneyard, Cemetery, Scraparium, 
Graveyard. 

Six good: Biographical Dept., 
Reference Dept., Clipping Bureau, 
Information Bureau, Library, I. D. 
(Intelligence Dept.) —London 
Times. 


After 30 years of experience in 


this work I am against using the 
term “morgue,” because’ of its 
effect on— ° 
1—The management: 
has-beens; 
equipment. 
2—People outside the depart- 
ment: look down on the job, mak- 
ing the contact other than that of 
co-operation. 
3—The force in department: see 
and feel the attitude of 1 and 2. 
4—Your own work: making a 
. living; job as good as another; 
why look down on it? Why not 
look up? 


place for 
any one can run it; 


the number of demands upon it. Novem- 
ber, 1924, showed 1,540 calls, 462 from the 
public for information. 


THE N. Y. WORLD BIOGRAPHICAL DEPARTMENT 


By JAMES W. WELLS 


The New York World has always had 
two classes of clippings—Biographical 
and Miscellaneous. The Biographical 
(which occupies about two-thirds of the 
shelf space) is kept in strict alphabetical 
order; the Miscellaneous is kept accord- 
ing to groups, divisions and sections. 

This system of keeping miscellaneous 
subjects is a growth from a nucleus of 
seven groups: play, crime, ‘knowledge, 
place, government, conveyances, raising- 
selling; and an added miscellaneous or 
general place for keeping (in alphabetical 
order) subjects not readily classified 
under the other seven groups. 

Except for being larger, the system 
is just about the same as it was 36 years 
ago; only two changes have been made. 
The first change was to put in the Bio- 
graphical class the dead persons that had 
been kept in a separate alphabetical file: 
the second was to take out of the Mis- 
cellaneous class what properly belonged 
in the Biographical. In the very early 
years divorce cases were filed under 
Divorce, which made it necessary to know 
the specific happenings to a person, 
whether forgery, murder, accident, etc. 


This was changed to make the person— 
not the subject or happening the im- 
portant classification. To get down to 
bed-rock: keeping a record of a person, 


DO YOU KNOW THAT 


the value of comparisons in costs 
and statistics between news- 
papers of a like size cannot be 
overestimated. 


Our service confidentially pro- 
vides such comparisons for a 
nominal fee. 
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Cost Accountants 
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New York City 


Monthly Comparative Service—Standard 
Systems—Audits—Tax Matters 


man or woman, is the main reason for 
having.a newspaper reference department. 
At least that is the idea we have; we 
refer to it as a working department, not 
a department of record. Likewise, we 
follow the same idea with the miscel- 
laneous subjects: to build up a record 
of any separate identity or thing—the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, the 
dirigible Shenandoah, the National City 
Bank, Birth Control, and so forth. 

The World Biographical Department 


(Continued on page 34) 
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CEE | Utica ObserverDispatch = 


Coolidge Criticizes States on Law Laxness |» 
ROYALTY HAS PATHETIC SIDE, RUMANIAN QUEEN, FIND 
user <= oct 


Empire State! 


Group Chooses 
Imperial 


N the heart of New York 

State the Imperial Plus 
Plan is working for F. E. 
Gannett’s Empire State 
Group. This group of 
newspapers consists of the 


Rochester Times-Union 
Utica Observer-Dispatch 
Elmira Observer 

Elmira Star-Gazette 
Elmira Telegram 

Ithaca Journal-News 


The citizens of these cities and 
their surrounding territories are 
well served by these splendid 
papers. The staffs responsible for 
the individual papers are to be con- 
gratulated for their work. 


Imperial always takes a keen de- 
light in assisting in the publishing 
of an individual paper or a group 
of papers. We know that the Plus 
Plan will keep the type metal effi- 
ciently at work day after day, years 
after other type metal not served by 
the Plus Plan has been replaced. 


Let the Plus Plan 
Serve Your Shop 


Publishers of hundreds of news- 
papers and many newspaper groups 
have seen the wisdom of the Plus 
Plan. They praise the economy 
and reliability of this system. Let 
their experiences be your guide! 
Send for the Plus Plan today! 
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is unique in having been running con- 
tinuously, day and night, for 36 years; 
in having stood up under much criticism ; 
in having kept going after investigations 
and surveys were made with the inten- 
tion of changing the system. Most of 
the criticism was made because we had 
too much material, not because we did 
not have enough. Perhaps the reason 
why it has continued, and will continue, 
is because we have the stuff that is called 
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answered 12 out of every 13 of them; 
about 90 per cent of the calls were’ for 
Biographical. We save every story in 
the paper—no matter how small, or whom 
or what it is about. We cut more than 
326,000 separate clippings last year. We 
keep up-to-date! Yesterday’s clippings 
are available tonight, the Miscellaneous 
being filed each night and the Biographi- 
cal filed from A-Z in from one to three 


36,354 


SQUARE MILES 


for. We had 13,694 calls in 1924 and weeks. 


3,000,000 
POPULATION 
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JOURNALISM SCHOOL LIBRARY MIGHT EARN 
A NEWSPAPER SUBSIDY 
By HARRY B. CENTER 
Head of the Department of Journalism 


College of Business Administration, Boston University 


VERY school or department of jour- week’s. Inaccuracies in news reporting 


nalism should, I believe, maintain a 
typical newspaper reference library—not 
to serve the college paper merely, nor 
designed primarily to meet the reference 
needs of the classes in feature writing and 
editorial writing, but one complete and 
varied enough to meet the needs of a 
metropolitan newspaper. Every school 
could offer, even if it does not require 
for a degree, a course either of a semes- 
ter or a full year, in newspaper library 
practice, and should in addition require 
that every candidate for a degree in jour- 
nalism should do a fair amount of labora- 
tory work in the library during at least 
two years of his course. 

Such instruction would benefit the stu- 
dent, and in the long run it would benent 
newspapers everywhere. 

It would benefit the student in four 
highly desirable ways. First of all, it 
would greatly benefit his sense of news 
and his judgment of news values. In 
connection with this library work he 
would have to read—read, not skim— 
newspapers of all types, from all over 
the country, magazines and reviews, 
books. His judgment in clipping and fi- 
ing would meet an acid test, and he would 
have an opportunity to observe the test 
—does the material he selects recur in 
the news, so that it is called for and used? 
He would learn what in the news is of 
temporary and ephemeral importance, and 
what of permanent value. His news sense 
would be sharpened, and his discrimina- 
tion made more keen, 

It would inevitably develop his sense 
of accuracy. Here again concentrated 
reading with a view to filing for future 
reference would give the student a posi- 
tive check of story against story, of to- 
day’s story against yesterday’s and last 


would thus be brought more vividly to his 
attention, and could not help making him 
more guarded in jumping at conclusions, 
more painstaking in his gathering of facts 
on his own account. 

Reading for the newspaper library 
would develop thoroughness in his read- 
ing. It is constant complaint of col- 
lege instructors that students read sketch- 
ily and inadequately. To read with a 
definite purpose in view, the purpose of 
reference filing, would in itself require 
greater thoroughness, and the discipline 
would inevitably reflect itself in the stu- 
dent’s reading for other purposes. 

Newspapers would benefit in two ways 
if well planned and thorough instruction 
in newspaper library technique were of- 
fered in our schools and departments of 
journalism. Obviously it would be to 
the advantage of their own libraries if 
they could command the services of men 
and women trained not only in library 
technique but also broadly in news sense 
and discrimination. The inadequacy vf 
many newspaper libraries is due to lack 
of trained workers. 

The second benefit to the newspaper 
would consist in making a reality of a 
vision I have of what the school of jour- 
nalism newspaper library might become. 
Given enough material with which to 
work, enough both in amount and variety, 
and with a larger corps of library work- 
ers available than any one newspaper 
could afford to maintain, the school news- 
paper library might in a very few years 
after it was started become the best in 
its particular region. It would be free 
from the inhibitions imposed by the policy 
of any one newspaper, and so could serve 
them all as a supplement to their ow! 
resources, 


ANNENBERG HEADS MIRROR 


Hearst Circulation Director Named 


President of New York Tabloid 


M. L. Annenberg, director of circula- 
tion for the Hearst publications, has been 
appointed president of the New York 
Daily Mirror. He succeeds the late 
Martin H..Glynn, publisher of the Albany 
Times-Union who was also head of the 
Public Press Corporation, publishers of 
the Mirror, at the time of his death. 

Mr. Annenberg’s appointment comes at 
the beginning of the Hearst - tabloid’s 
second year. The Mirror first appeared 
on New York streets in June 1924. 

Other changes in the Mirror’s executive 
force, previously announced, become ef- 
fective July 1. On that date Philip A. 
Payne, formerly managing editor of the 
New York Daily News, becomes man- 
aging editor, replacing Walter Howey, 
promoted to publisher. Benjamin Bloom, 
formerly circulation manager of the New 
York American, is now circulation man- 
ager of the Mirror, having been replaced 
on the American by Joseph Willicombe. 


SIX POINT COMMITTEES NAMED 


New York Group of Publishers’ Repre- 
sentatives Meets June 23 


The new officers and executive com- 
mittee of the Six Point League, New 


York group of publishers’ representa- 
tives, held a meeting June 23, at the call 
of President M. P. Linn and appointed 
the following committee for the year: 
Publicity, W. H. Dodge, chairman; John 
B. Woodward, George W. Brett, W. C. 
Bates, Dan A. Carroll. 

Membership: George A. Riley, chair- 
man; Herbert W. Maloney, S. C. Theis, 
A. B. Lukens, George Reichard. 

Agency Relations: Joseph F, Finley, 
chairman; F. St. John Richards, John 
Budd, T. E. Conklin, F. P. Motz. 

Entertainment: H. G. Halsted, chair- 
man; H. D. Reynolds, George B. David, 
Harvey C. .Wood, T. F. Clark. 

Newspaper Promotion: M. D. Hunton, 
chairman; George R. Katz, A. W. How- 
land, L. Klebahn, J. H. Kyle. 

Directory Committee: Ralph R. Mulli- 
gan, chairman; J. P. McKinney, Louis 
Gilman, W, A. Snowdon, George Smith. 


WILL CONTEST COSTLY 


$230,000 of Delavan Smith Estate 
Spent for Attorneys and Executors 


Contest of the will of the late Delavan 
Smith, publisher of the Indianapolis 
News, cost $230,000 in attorneys’ and 
executors’ fees, according to an order 
entered in Lake County Probate Court. 
Attorneys’ fees were set at $130,000 and 
executors’ fees at $100,000. 

The total assets of the estate were set 
at $1,852,000. 


This state, eleventh in point of popu- 
lation, presents opportunities for suc- 
cessful advertising from toilet soaps to 
farm tractors. 


Thousands of these three million peo- 
ple are living on prosperous farms, 
while ninety-two city centers (31 with 
population over 10,000 and 62 from 
2,500 to 10,000) are claiming their 
share of the most prosperous classes 
known in the middle west. 


Indiana, because of its location in the 
center of population—and of the re- 
sponsiveness of its prosperous people 
and because of transportation facilities 
which are unexcelled for quick distri- 
bution of merchandise, is a territory 


which should be intensively cultivated 


by National Advertisers. 


Newspapers not only blanket the big 
city centers but their well-developed 
circulation systems have placed them 
at the door of every farmhouse in the 
state. 


Every daily newspaper on this list can 


get business for you. 


Rate for 
Circulation 5,000 lines 


**Columbus Republican 4,812 
T{+Connersville News-Examiner 4,805 
*tDecatur Democrat ...............-- eae 3,194 
**Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette 32,662 
**Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette 34,487 
**Fort Wayne News-Sentinel 42,860 
**Cary Evening Post-Tribune 14,772 
+tHammond Times (E) 15,610 
**Huntington Press 3,655 
**Indianapolis News 133,880 


**Lafayette Journal & Courier 


ttLa Porte Herald-Argus 
+TShelbyville Democrat 
**South Bend News-Times.. \ 24,028 


**South Bend News-Times 22,275 

**South Bend Tribune 21,031 

**Terre Haute Tribune 23,710 
** A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, March 31, 1925. 
+tGovernment Statement, March 31, 1925. 
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NEW YORK NEWSPAPERS GAIN 901,234 


LINES DURING MAY 


EW YORK newspapers gained a total 
of 901,234 lines of advertising in 
May, 1925, as compared with May, 1924, 
according to a compilation just issued by 
the Statistical Department of the New 


York Evening Post. May, 1925, had 5 
Sundays against 4 in May, 1924. Total 
lineage for the month was 14,839,352 
against 13,938,234 a year ago. 

The tabulation follows: 


Pages Percentage of 
1925 1924 total space 1925 1924 Gain Loss 
1,436 1,458 American 8.8 1,305,710 POLS sO0 Offetierclats <a 67,306 
1,440 1,006 9.6 1,420,874 1,155,880 264,994 ...... 
1,870 1,700 16.6 2,468,638 25027,028 141,010 2. cise. 
1.342 1,238 10.2 1,517,238 1,509,218 By O20 Corsair s 
832 ie NekE LOL Lalor) «eae ees 2.3 OL2 24 OMeman ister Ws siee. cs. Rea are « 
1,212 1,076 News» (Tabloid) stic'ccee «ee 3.8 560,910 520,318 AQJS92 Oe mks. 
1,222 Oras Evening Graphic .........0: 1.9 2SG, 21 Smt eu feiss 0a.) wate. 
1,220 LLGge ee venings Journal’. accuse. 8.8 1,306,756 y Re Et Yn 19,328 
888 790 Eventi Post, }eihe-cs views 3.0 439,756 381,770 WAR  sienlans 
726 706 *Evening World, :.......... 5.1 758,388 672,730 OOS! me fers 
906 OR GPRM GIT ies cohen ols decals vragen 8.2 1,224,274 1,176,648 AT5026) Wass ols 
586 bode elepram soe tcc eee wes eee 4.1 614,762 I i helen fh nee 200,960 
1,282 1,288 Brooklyn Eagle ... 10.9 1,613,980 IF OSG O5 2 mune sss 42,572 
608 522 Brooklyn Times ... 2.9 425,146 379,998 ATA. Wee wiv 
598 612 Standard Union 3.8 554,462 GA ZeS Ar pee cares 88,092 
16,168 13,398 Slo bal gure, acrste wat son ehitecnilite.srotias oe 14,839 352m 13,938, t0e “901,234 ~ 25. . 

—__—. Net Gain. 
*No Sunday edition. 


|| Mirror (Tabloid), first issue June 24, 1924. i 
yj Evening Graphic first issue September 15, 1924; Sunday edition inaugurated May 3, 1925, 


1923 


1925 1924 1922 1921 1920 1919 

American ...... 1,305,710 1,373,016 1,098,586 953,808 976,780 1,046,262 905,192 
EE cere ctaree,. hate ates at. Se eve hee at 1,020,026 1,002,640 1,172,520 1,214,588 788,450 
Herald Tribune. 1,420,874 1,155,880 879,172 768,392 863,320 1,005,858 730,402 
Himes -...-.....+ 2;468,638 2,327,628 2,261,944 2,162,080 2,092,816 2,315,637 1,669,932 
World = ...0..... 1,517,238 1,509,218 1,659,338 1,459,432 1,355,588 1,748,420 1,601,328 
PA) ems S:2 62.0 (MBit ob ciseahits «sted coe cis Arata ach eee eo ag Clee dees wed ahh 
News (Tab.)... 560,910 520,318 369,148 283,848 225,780 DAG 022 SE ites ee 
MEET ECIEM OF OPM ciarelaioiite’s, ote. ts< erro Spt cn carers. Bie cek oat oo wecc tes cewamewnh 
*Eve. Journal... 1,306,756 1,326,084 1,255,888 1,092,622 972,914 857,792 868,787 
mrremings Mails. otice seine cg SR as es ssh 539,638 540.384 526,602 608,468 423,509 
*Evening Post.. 439,756 381,770 394,472 347,628 507,784 539,344 418,168 
*Evening World 758,388 672,730 765,230 808,760 766,590 919,444 725,742 
TE: (etc een ie San ee 782,358 642,466 572,700 725,218 786,704 
BSN: sieves oot 5 1,224,274 1,176,648 966,206 945,362 728,274 748,400 732,380 
Pielegram ..... 614,762 815,722 642,230 672,700 632,960 769,612 907,412 
Brooklyn Eagle. 1,613,980 1,656,552 1,639,608 1,450,720 1,336,286 1,334,474 1,048,962 
Brooklyn Times. 425,146 379,998 358,436 314,752 291,874 295,894) -. PO ae 
Standard Union. 554,462 642,554 713,394 706,818 595,898 783,090 623,750 

Metals vcs cs 0s 14,839,352 13,938,11815,345,674 14,152,414 13,648,686 15,059,423 12,230,718 


7 Figures not recorded. 
tSun and Globe combined June 4, 


1923; name changed to Sun March 10, 1924. 


§ Telegram and Mail combined January 28, 1924; name changed to Telegram May 18, 1925. 


RIGHT TO FIX HIGHEST 
WAGE UPHELD 


Indiana Court Recognizes Right of 
Employers to Combine to Fix 
Maximum Wages—A ffects 
Newspaper Bargaining 


A legal decision handed down June 19 
by the Indiana Appellate court gives em- 
ployers the right to fix maximum wages 
to be paid employes. The decision is be- 
lieved to be the first ever given on this 
question by any higher court in any state. 

_ The same decision recognizes the rights of 
employers to combine to fix maximum 
wages that shall be paid. 
Say for example the newspaper pub- 
lishers in any given city of the state agree 
that the maximum wages of day printers 
should be that fixed as a minimum wage 
by the union. This, doubtless, would pre- 
vail in times when help is plentiful, but 
when printers become scarce during 
periods of prosperity and one publisher 
who entered into the agreement found 
himself short-handed and in order to at- 
tract printers paid more than the maxi- 
mum rate fixed by the publishers, then he 
would be guilty of violation of the agree- 
ment. Not only this, but the other pub- 
lishers would have grounds for court 
action for damages. 
In the case decided by the Appellate 
court the employer who violated an agree- 
ment and paid more for labor had posted 
a bond that he would keep the agreement. 
This bond was declared forfeited by the 
court. The plaintiff was the Building 
Trades Employers’ Association of Val- 
Paraiso. John Androff, contractor, was 
dependent. 
In this case the employers had banded 
together and said the rate of pay for a 
certain piece of work should be $1 an 
hour. The defendant had given a bond 
of $1,000 that he would abide by the 
| agreement, as had all other parties to the 
_ agreement. It was found, however, that 
iM order to secure labor, the defendant 

had paid $1.25 in some cases. Suit was 
brought in-the county courts against the 


| 
a 
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defendant and his bondsmen for violation 
of the agreement. The lower court up- 
held the agreement and the case was 
appealed. 


The opinion of the higher courts says: 
“In Indiana the law recognizes the right 
of laboring men to combine to promote 
their own interests and to enforce their 
combinations by any lawful means, even 
to the extent of picketing an employer’s 
premises. If the employe has the right 
to say what wages he will work for, the 
employer should have the right to say 
what wages he will pay. If men lawfully 
combine to accept a minimum wage which 
they fix and may enforce that combination 
among themselves by fine, suspension or 
other form of discipline, employers like- 
wise may form a combination for any 
lawful purpose, including the fixing of a 
maximum wage and enforce it by the 
same means available to the employes. 

“If labor organizations and similar 
associations did not have the right to en- 
force compliance and submission to their 
rules, regulations and bylaws, they would 
be powerless and the courts have upheld 
such organizations as long as they are 
organized for a lawful purpose and will 
aid them in carrying out and enforcing 
all contracts with reference to the same.” 

Local newspaper publishers say the de- 
cision will have a big effect in their 
bargaining with organized labor. It was 
written broad enough to protect all 
classes of employers in their dealings with 
employes. 


Brooklyn Newspaper Club Formed 


Newspapermen of Brooklyn formed an 
organization which has been tentatively 
named the Brooklyn Newspaper Club. 
This action was taken at a dinner given 
by the officers of the Italian Country 
Club. There were about 100 present. 
Marshall H. Covert was elected president. 
The other officers are E. Arthur Lozier, 
vice-president ; Philip Florman, secretary ; 
Frank L. Stanton, treasurer. The direc- 
tors are William Jungst, William I. 
Huley and Harry Feeney. The first meet- 
ing of the club will be held on the first 
Monday in August. 


Follow The Events of 
The Advertising and Publishing Business 
—Read 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Every Week 


For years this live publication has been of value 
to newspapermen and advertising men who keep in 
close touch with the important developments in 
their particular line of business. 


To every advertising and newspaper man it talks 
entertainingly in his own language. From it they 
receive authoritative news direct from the points 
where things are happening. 


Let EDITOR & PUBLISHER follow you on 
your vacation. Keep in touch with the vital pub- 
lishing and advertising news of the day. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER keeps you advised of 
what is happening on the firing line—even when 
you are miles from the busy whirl. 


It brings news both essential and entertaining. 
Keep posted—keep abreast of the times—know 
what is going on all the time. 


Read EDITOR AND PUBLISHER regularly 
—every week. 


Publishers Are Invited to Make 
the New Office of EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
their Headquarters when visiting New York 


Elaborate facilities for service includes telephone, 
telegraph, clerical and secretarial service and our 
files, statistical department and reference bureaus 
are available without obligation. 


A wire or telephone message will assure prompt 
attention to requests for transportation, hotel 
accommodations, theatre ticket reservations and 
other service within our power. 


You are invited to arrange business appointments 
and conferences at our office, which is so con- 
veniently located in the heart of the city, within a 
few blocks of leading hotels, theatres, advertising 
agencies, Grand Central Terminal and Pennsyl- 
vania Station. 


SUITE 1700 TIMES BUILDING 
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WHAT OUR READERS SAY 


Address of R. H. Pfau Wanted 


To Eprror & PusiisHer: We have a 
check for Ray H. Pfau, formerly of the 
Milwaukee Journal which we are unable 
to deliver as Mr. Pfau is no longer with 
the Journal. 

Will you, therefore, be so kind as to 
publish this letter so that Mr. Pfau or 
someone who knows his whereabouts 
can get in touch with us? 

T. A. GALLAGHER, 
Universal Trade Press 
Syndicate. 


Printing Names in Radio Programs 
New York. 

To Eprtor & PuBLIsHER: Is Radio a gain 
er loss te the newspaper? 

Judging from the resolution recently passed 
by the American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation with reference to publication of program 
announcements of commercial radio entertain- 
ments, some publishers place radio on the debit 
side of the ledger. ‘The distinction between what 
is news and what is ‘‘free advertising’’ is per- 
haps more difficult to make in the case of radio 
material than any other special newspaper 
feature. The material in the editorial columns 
of the newspapers should be judged from the 
standpoint of reader interest, and radio affords 
no exception to this well established rule. 

Literal interpretation of the A. N. P. A. reso- 
luticn leaves but little choice upon the part of 
the editor. Any mention of commercial pro- 
grams is considered ‘‘free advertising.” It 
must be admitted that the most popular and 
most carefully staged radio programs are those 
put “on the air’ by commercial organizations, 
which are rendered by paid talent of the highest 
grade. They. naturally excel the efforts of ama- 
teur or publicity-seeking artists. Having a 
definite superiority over the ordinary run of 
radio entertainment, the public awaits these com- 
mercial programs and consults the newspapers 
to determine the hour at which they may be 
expected. 

Perhaps some newspapers, following very 
strictly the A. N. P. A. resolution, may decide 
that the world famors ‘‘Happiness Boys” should 
be listed as ‘“‘Songs and Humor,” the A. & P. 
Gypsies as ‘String Ensemble”’ and Eveready 
Hour as a ‘Musical Program.” Such a course 
would certainly avoid ‘“‘free advertising.” But 
at the same time it would waste valuable news- 
parer space with meaningless phrases. Because 
it takes the news and information out of radio 
programs, such a policy is of no service to read- 
It is better to publish no programs at all. 

The consequences of such a drastic pelicy 
must be carefully weighed. By taking the news 
interest from the radio page (for the programs 
are, after all, the most important feature of 
the radic page) a newspaper loses its interest 
to radio followers and so becomes an unat- 
tractive medium for radio advertising. From 
the revenue standpoint, radio has a better story 


ers. 


to tell than any other special section of the 
newspaper. Not only is there local and national 
advertising from radio firms, but department 


and music stores regularly and frequently de- 
vote space to radio advertising. If radio adver- 


tisers avoid a particular paper, it is not the 
fault of the radio industry, but of the news- 
paper which has failed to win radio interest 


by a poorly planned radio page. It is this type 
or publisher who has rebelled as vigorously as 
any other against the so-called “free advertising” 
of radio. 

If the policy outlined by the A. N. P. A. for 
radio publicity should be consistently extended 
to all fields, the baseball page would refer to 
the New York Giants as “a New York baseball 
team,” carefully avoiding its exact name. The 
summary of the standing of the clubs would he 
more in the nature of a puzzle than useful in- 
formation. 

Such highly commercial publicity as stories 
about motion pictures and extensive gossip about 
motion picture stars would be as serious a 
breach of policy as the use of the phrase ‘“‘Cush- 
man quartet’? in the radio programs. 

Dramatic criticism weuld have to avoid men- 
tion cf the names of theatres cr the titles of 
productions lest it be a contribution to “free 
advertising.” Perhaps the most striking change 
which a policy of no ‘‘free advertising’ would 
bring would be the publication of stock market 
reports without mentioning any corporation 
names. 

There are still a few who adhere to the fear 
that radio may eventually offer some form of 
ecmpetition with the newspaper, particularly 
with advertising. The feeling that news can 
be broadcast in a way which will compete with 
the newspaper is so long exploded that it is 
hardly worthy of mention. The great advantage 
cf newspapers over radio is that the reader may 
select what he reads by a glance at the head- 
lines, select the time at which he reads and 
determine the place and circumstances under 
which he consults his newspaper. He can re- 
read it whenever he pleases. 

Radio permits none of these things. The 
time at which you listen is determined by the 
broadcasting station, not by the listener. There 
are no headlines by which material can be se- 
lected readily. The place of listening must nec- 
essarily. be before a radio set. Since it would 
require more than 24 hours of continuous read- 
ing before the microphone to present the text 
of a 16-page newspaper, radio cannot approach 
the newspaper as to completeness. So _ from 
every standpoint the news possibilities of radio 
are negligible. 


Important sporting events, such as World’s: 


Series games, have attained a tremendous radio 
following. But the best prospects for newspaper 
sales are the crowds which attend the game 
or the mob around the bulletin board. Wit- 
nessing or hearing a description of the sporting 
event gives a fleeting impression and nine out 
of ten who attend such events read the news- 
paper accounts afterwards. All that radio does 
is to increase the number so interested. Cer- 
tainly this helps rather than hinders the sale of 
newspapers, 

As to commercial programs, the firms using 
radio certainly do not do so out of altruism. 
Nevertheless, the statement that the desire of 
such firms is to entertain and please the radio 
audience is perfectly true because that is es- 
sential if the good will sought for as capital be 
eained, Dignified high grade entretainment wins 
the good will of a huge number in an inoffen- 


sive manner. It does not sell goods or laud 
products. This function is fulfilled by adver- 
tising. 


By establishing a welcome for the name of 
a product through good radio programs, com- 
mercial broadcasting helps to make newspaper 
advertising more effective. The object of news- 
paper advertising is to establish sales, to create 
desire. It cannot serve as a medium of enter- 
tainment. The two fields, that of the newspaper 
and of radio, differ widely in function and 
effect. So well is this recognized that many of 
the principal commercial broadcasters often ad- 
vertise in the newspapers the details regarding 
their more important radio programs. 

The keen competition which exists among the 
important commercial broadcasters to put for- 
ward the best possible good will programs is 
constantly raising the standard of what is 
available to the radio public. The ready identt- 
fication of these programs in newspapers is a 
service to readers and a circulation winner. By 
serving radio readers, a newspaper with ade- 
quate radio programs becomes a good advertis- 
ing medium for radio products. Hence a radio 
section with adequate reader interest serves 
publisher and reader alike. 

Epcar H. FEeExix. 


Fuller Congratulates Green 


To Eprror & PustisHer: The New York Ad- 
vertising Club is to be congratulated on the fact 
that the fine traditions and progressive spirit 
which have animated it are certain to be carried 
forward under the leadership of its newly- 
elected president, Mr. Charles C. Green. A 
young man, with a host of personal friends 
and with the will and determination to make a 
success of the office to which he has been elected 
by his fellow-members, Mr. Green still has a 
tremendcus task ahead of him. He has to follow 
a man who has made a most enviable record, 
and it is inevitable that during the next year 
his work will, day by day, be compared with 
that of his predecessor, Mr. H. H. Charles. 

“Brilliant” is not too strong a word to char- 
acterize the administration, which, after two 
husy and fruitful years, Mr. Charles lays down. 
They were two years of vast import to the New 
York Advertising Club. ‘They saw the New 
York Club most worthily represented at the At- 
lantic City, the London and the Houston con- 
ventions. They saw the club moved from its 
old quarters into what is probably the most 
sumptuous and ornate advertising club building 
in the world. They saw the membership of the 
club mount to unprecedented figures, and they 
saw the finances of the club so skilfuily man- 
aged that the retiring president was able to 
‘noint with pride’ to the artay of figures on 
the right side of the bank balance sheet. The 
two years of President Charles’ incumbency were 
years of wonderful opportunity, each oppor- 
tunity grasped and handled in a masterly 
fashion, 

That President Green is acutely aware of the 
high responsibilities of his office his speech of 
acceptance, modest, sympathetic and unassum- 
ing showed. To him, too, great opportunities 
will offer themselves. May he be given strength 
to meet them and to use them wisely for the 
best interests of our profession. 


Heeror FULLER. 


THE WELFARE COMMITTEE 


of the 


INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Can supply you with com- 
petent circulation men of 
capacity and ability capable 
to take entire charge of your 
department or to fill impor- 
tant posts in the department. 


Address the 


Secretary- 
Treasurer please, Mr. Clar- 


ence Eyster, care Star 


Building, Peoria, Ill. 


for) Jiwme 42 75" 19m 


“Real Cannon Shot” 


To Eprror & PustisHeR: How can news- 
papers turn the tables and start making money 
out of the “stuff” that press agents are sending 
out? Just one way—by putting it in the baler 
and selling it to the junk man, Then the 
“stuff? would get where it should be. And the 
small price the junk-man pays for waste paper 
just about represents its true value. 

If all newspapers would do that to all of 
the stuff they receive it would not take long 
for the practice to stop entirely. 

I certainly want to commend you on_ the 
splendid fight you are making along this line. 
Your efforts are sure to bear fruit. The article 
in the issue of June 13th by Arthur Robb is 
one of the clearest and most convincing articles 
along. this line I have ever read. It carries 
real cannon shot. More power to you. 


Grorce H. Frank, 
President and Editor, 
Cleveland South End News. 


Keep ‘‘Hammering!” 


To Epiror & PusiisHer: As one of the 
members of the Inland Daily Press Association 
who was instrumental in getting the anti-space 
grafters’ propaganda started by the Inland 
Daily Press Association, I want to thank you 
most heartily for the fine article you have in 
your issue of June 13. It is quite evident that 
Mr. Robb obtained a lot of his material from 
Wil V. Tufford, our secretary, as it looks very 
familiar. r - Z 

I have been working with Mr. Tufford along 
this line and yet after all our efforts, the free 
space grafters seem to ‘“‘live on.” 


You will be doing the publishers of the 
country no end of good if you can keep 
“hammering” at this whenever the occasion 


warrants, 

Again thanking you for the fine story and 
your future efforts on behalf. of anti-space 
grafting, I am fraternally yours, 

' z » 10. Hiucxrs; 
Business Manager, 
Ypsilanti (Mich.) Daily Ypsilantian-Press. 


Mary Didn’t Know 


To Epitor & PUBLISHER: 

In your issue of June 13 ‘is an editorial 
headed ‘‘Tipped His Readers” referring to the 
Mary Pickford kidnapping plot for which three 
men have been indicted by the Los Angeles 
County Grand Jury. ; 

In justice to Miss Pickford may I say this: 

As you know, Miss Pickford has never per- 
mitted the use of her name in connection -with 
any sensational press stories. 

In this case she was warned by the police 
three weeks before the arrests, and spent a 
very trying fortnight, under considerable ner- 
vous strain. Yet the Publicity Department at 


International Advertising | 


A single appropriation can be made to cover the two publi- i 
cations that reach those who control the national advertising 
of the United States and Great Britain. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER | 


her studio first learned of the matter from 
reporters on the Los Angeles newspapers after 
the arrests had been made. 

Since that time the department has not) 
handled a single word, nor a picture, which 
referred in any way to the episode. | 

I know your spirit of fair play will prompt 
you to publish this in justice to Miss Pickford. 


Very truly, 
Grorcs H. Tomas, 
Mary Pickford Co., 


Hollywcod, Cal. — 


Eprror & PusxisHer’s editorial recited the 
fact that one editor, fearing a press agent plant, 
took his readers into his confidence and ex- 
plained that the kidnapping story might be true 
or might be a publicity fake. hich was not 
a bad stunt. We know nothing of the circum- 
stances at Hollywood but our experience has 
been that stage notables are often embarrassed 
by press agent stunts, particularly when they go 
wrong.—EDITOoR. ' 


Rock Island Plant Nearly Ready 


The Rock Island (Ill.) Argus has al- 
most completed a $200,000 building which 
will be used exclusively for newspaper 
publication. 


CONCENTRATE | 


selling pressure 


93% of the circulation of the 
New York Evening Journal 
is concentrated right in 


New York City and its sub- 
urbs where advertisers look 
for the sales against which 
New York advertising ap- 
propriations are charged. 


New York | 


and 


ADVERTISING WORLD 
London, Eng. 


have entered into an agreement in respect to editorial and advertising 
representation in their representative fields and thereby afford unusual 
cooperation and a source of information and service for those in- 
terested in international marketing and advertising. 


Publishers With a Message for 
Advertisers of America and Great Britain 


will appreciate the opportunity to secure a combination rate for the 
two most influential circulations in the publishing field. 


Gombination Rates for 12 Insertions 
CONTRACT :— 


Full Page .....$280.00 per insertion 
Half Page ..... 145.00 per insertion 
82.50 per insertion 


Quarter Page... 


_ You are cordially invited to communicate with Epitor & PUBLISHER, 
Suite 1700 Times Building, New York for further details of circulation, 
editorial policy and mechanical requirements of ADVERTISING WORLD. 


office can 


in regard to marketing conditions of Great Britain. 
American newspapers will also avail themselves of this opportunity to de- 
liver their messages to the largest advertisers of Great Britain, many of 
whom are keenly interested in the markets of America, 


Editor & Publisher 


1700 Times Building 
Broadway at 42d St. 
New York, N. Y. 

Telephones : 


Bryant 3052 - 3053 - 3054 - 3055 - 3056 
Cable Address: EDPUB, NEW YORK 


be of great assistance to manufacturers who desire information 


This 
Publishers of leading 


Advertising World | | 


14 King Street || 

Covent Garden, W.C. 2 || 
London, England p |; 
Telephone: Gerrard 7615 | 

Cable Address : | 
ECOPUBLISH, RAND, LONDON | 
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ability of Life Savers with a local view- fp these newspapers, we found- that a 
point that they could not very well have 10,000-line compaign would cost approxi- 
if a less local advertising medium was a mately $300,000, and that these 363 news- 
basis of their selling argument, papers had more than 12,000,000 circula- 
“25. Easily Related to Sales Increases tion. As we had approximately $500,000 
and Decreases: The Life Savers adver- that could be spent for newspaper adver- 
tising appropriation is a certain percent-  tising we decided that a good job of news- 
age of the expected income from antici- Paper advertising could be done through- 
pated sales. It is budgeted by States. It out the United States. Our list today 
is not divided by the number of months consists of 314 newspapers in 293 cities 
: : , in a year and spent accordingly. As our In our Opinion, the approximately 16,(000,- 
selling message into the consciousness of sales increases do not come equally each (000 circulation that each issue of these 
he greatest Possible number of logical month during the year, there is no reason newspapers provides, is at present quite 
ustomers of that’ Chicago retailer. Don’t jp our opinion, why a medium of adver- satisfactory coverage in the United States. 
ou think, then, that we may have chosen tising so flexible in its adaptability to sell- “If this newspaper advertising, selected 
Correctly when we selected newspapers to ing conditions as newspaper advertising because of the 25 points enumerated 
deliver that selling message ? is, should not be more closely related to above, proves to be continuously success- 
18. Point of Purchase Sales Possi- sales increases and decreases. Our ap- ful, it naturally will provide funds fo: 
bilities ; Newspapers have home delivery propriation is at the present time being an increased advertising appropriation 
and home read circulation. On that ac- spent on a basis as reasonably parallel as This additional advertising fund will he 
count, they are especially valuable to all we can make it to the growth in our busi- available for more newspaper advertis. 
advertisers. Thousands upon thousands pegs. You will see then that we are spend- ing, and it, of course, can be coordinated 
of copies are sold .also to persons who ing a sum per month at present below with a certain layer of magazine circula- 
read them on the way to and from busi- that which we would spend, if we divided tion and street car advertising; with such 
ness. Those ‘traveling’ readers, because the entire appropriation equally among additional mediums as may at any time 
ot our wide distribution, frequently pass the months this year in which it was to seem desirable for us to use. 
hear a display of Life Savers ; often they he spent. As our sales increase, we will 
are within an arms-length of them. [If ; 


; | increase the newspaper advertising ex- 
impelled to buy a package of Life Savers penditure. If sales fall off in’ any one 
through our newspaper advertising, those State, or if, for any reason, sales in one 


readers can buy a package more conven- or more States are considerably better 
iently than would be the case if the urge than in other States, by our using news- 
to buy was created almost exclusively at paper advertising, we can make whatever 
home. Remember what I said previously local state adjustments these varying con- 
about the co-ordination of advertising, ditions may recommend. With no other 
customer’s ‘susceptibility, and product ac. medium, used as we are using newsappers, 
cessibility. The same thought applies can such adjustments as easily be made. 
here. “26. Newspapers Can Be Selected to 
“19. More Favorable Effect on Retail- Conform to Available Funds: When 
ers and Jobbers:. Retailers and jobbers newspapers were being considered we 
m Our experience are more appreciative were not sure that they could be employed 
of local advertising, and are much more adequately in every state in the Union 
inclined to increase their activity in be- within the limits: of our advertising ap- 
half of Life Savers when local advertis- propriation. We were doubtful as to the 
ing is being done for them, circulation coverage in each state: so we 
“20. Facility for Timely Use for endeavored to find out what a 10,000-line 
Tunely Sales; With a product having a campaign would cost in a single newspa- 
daily sale like Life Savers, newspaper ad- per having the greatest circulation in each 
vertisine can more closely be related to city with a population of over 25,000 in 
that selling condition. the United States. To this list of cities 
“All. Merchandising Value: We find we found it necessary to add 76 other 
the merchandising and advertising staff of cities below 25,000 to get suitable cover- 
newspapers quite willing and able to aS- age in all States. This gives us a list of 


sist where needed in effecting better per- 363 newspapers in 363 cities and villages. 
sonal contact with some jobbers, retail- : 


ers and chain stores. In other ways, 
many newspapers have been splendidly 
co-operative in our local sales and adver- 
tising activities, 


FOR ALL NEWSPAPERS 
“22, Quack Flexibility for C opy 
Changes: New ideas can be put to al- 


eres, 
most immediate use. It may be a copy D U : L E X 
idea; perhaps a change in the copy illus- 
tration, or an alteration of the size of the a fo E E 
advertisement... Other mechanical changes 


are easily and quickly made. This flexi- 


bility has already proven of inestimable “OUR CUSTOMERS 


value to us. 


W ADS” 
“23. Popularizing Current Events vs. RITE OUR S 
Popularizing Current Sales: Newspa- DUPLEX TUBULAR 
vane ae ratst to popularize news events, “The Duplex Tubular has flexibility 
slang phrases, new shows, individuals, and Bosed en econcnine of oper Hoole i: 
a host of things. Does it not seem logi- micets ourineeds fully.” 

cal that newspapers can be of material aan 

assistance in strengthening the popular- Wichita Falls, Texas, 
ity of Life Savers? Times 
“24. Increases Efficiency of Local 

Salesmen: Our local newspaper adver- © ae 
tising has made our salesmen consider- Duplex Printing Press Co. 


ably more ‘tangible’ in their selling talk BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
with retailers. -They can discuss the sal- 


26 DAILY PRESS POINTS IN 
LIFE SAVERS’ TEST 


(Continued from page 3) 


Does it not, therefore, seem 
omewhat logical -that if we want that 
retailer to sell more Life Savers, that we 
nust, economically, of course, put a real 


“Flashlights of Famous People,” the 
unique face to face biographic sketches 
now being run in newspapers, from 
coast to coast, written by Joe Mitchell 
Chapple, famous editor, author and 
radio favorite, are Proving more popu- 
lar every day. 

Editors from all sections of the coun- 
try, at the recent Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Convention found him at his 
“Attic” in the Waldorf-Astoria and 
engaged him to meet a celebrity a day 
for their newspapers. 

Joe Mitchell Chapple has a personal 
contact with the world’s notables in all 
walks of life—he is daily meeting celeb- 
rities from all Parts of the world. 

Would you like to have the service of 
Joe Mitchell Chapple for your Paper at 
a small cost per day under this co- 
operative plan? 

If you are interested in having a 
down-to-the minute human interest cor- 
ner in your paper, we will send on 
approval, a release of celebrities to be 
tun day by day for a month, 


Joe Mitchell Chapple Associates 
“The Attic” Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, N.Y. 


For those who accept the 
Principle that want-ads fur- 
nish the surest test of reader 
confidence—and who will 
doubt it?—the want-ad pages 
of The Dallas News tell a 
convincing story. 


Still, the fact that The 
News leads all Texas Papers 
in number of want-ads will 
occasion no surprise among 
those who know their Texas. 


OhAe 
Dattas Morninc News 


Supreme in Texas 


During the last month the follow- 
ing subjects have been covered in 


EDITORIAL RESEARCH 
REPORTS 
SERVICE 


Trade Associations and the Law. 
The Packer Consent Decree. 


Repudiated Indebtedness of Amer- 
ican States. 

American Investments in Foreign 
Countries. (Pages Numbered 
253 to 326.) 


A copy of any one of these reports 
will be sent for your examination 


Americas Largest Circulation upon request. 


Building Organization EDITORIAL RESEARCH 
- RESULTS CounT- REPORTS 


6 ‘Wane Occinenra, Bip. 1425 G. St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


A newspaper | &| : 
° 8,762,117 LINES 
tS no stronger January Ist to May 3lst, 1925 


The Dispatch published during 


the first five months of 1925 


e e Over 55% of all Columbus news- 
[ an its C aSS{- Paper advertising and 1,612,084 
lines more than all other Colum - 

bus newspapers combined, 


by 2,500,909 lines. 


y ® | In 1924 it exceeded the next 
fied section. Peat tears ate 


e 


"108,819 
THE BASIL L. SMITH SYSTEM, Inc. LARGEST IN CENTRAL OHIO 


International Classified Advertising 


Counsellors (F Di 4 
Packard Building, Philadelphia , olumbus al dispatch 
be OHIO'S GREATEST HOME DAILY 
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SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMEN 


FOR NEWSPAPER MAKING 


TH 


Presses for Sale. 
Goss Comet, Duplex Angle-Bar, Duplex 16- 
page tubular, Goss 20-page and several other 
desirable newspaper presses. Also Junior 
Autoplate, Autoshaver, Semi-Autoplate and 
general stereotyping equipment. Gr ffiiths 
Publishers’ Exchange, 154 Nassau St., 
Nav cae. 


Printers’ Outfitters. 

Printing Plants and business bought and sold. 
American ‘Typefounders’ products, printers’ 
and bookbinders’ machinery of every descrip- 
tion. Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman St., 
New York City. 


FOR SALE 


Three 2-motor press drive and 
control equipments 


One unit as follows: 


Seven and one-half H.P. Allis- 
Chalmers motor, 220 volts, 875 
R.P.M.-D.C. 
Seventy-five H.P. Sprague  mo- 
tor, 230 volts, 550-1,100 R.P.M.- 
D.C. 
Cutler-Hammer press panel with 
4 banks of resistance grids. 
The above has no gear reduction and consists 
of motors only. 


One unit as follows: 
Seven and one-half H.P. Sprague 
motor, 230 volts, 1,100 R.P.M.- 
D.C. 
Seventy-five H.P. Sprague mo- 
tor, 230 volts, 550-1,100 R.P.M.- 
D.C. 
Cutler-Hammer press panel with 
5 banks of grids. 
The above has gear reduction—Cutler-Hammer 
drive. 


One unit as follows: 
Five H.P. Allis-Chalmers motor, 
220 volts, 1,050 R.P.M.-D.C. 
Fifty H.P. Allis-Chalmers motor, 
220 volts, 550-975 R.P.M.-D.C. 
CutlerHammer panel with 5 
banks of grids. 

The above has gear reduction—Cutler-Hammer 


drive. 


Miscellaneous Equipment 


Sixteen Kohler System Stations 
—On, stop, off, run, safe. 
Twenty Cutler-Hammer Stations 
—On, stop, off, run, safe. 
Seventeen Cutler-Hammer inch 
stations. 


All of the above equipment is in good working 
condition and is surplus with us due to installa- 
tion of new equipment in our new building. 
For particulars write Purchasing Agent, The 
Milwaukee Journal, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


A Fine Opportunity for Some Publisher 


12 Page Duplex 
Flat bed web press 


“Used but Good” 
Printing from type or flat form, papers 
of 4, 6, 8, 10 or 12 pages, 22% in. long. 
For sale because of consolidation, In 


fine working condition. Can be seen 
in operation. Samples of its late work 
supplied on request. Can be purchased 
at a low price for quick action. 

Wire or write for details. 


BAKER SALES CO. 
200 Fifth Ave. New York City 


Many other machines for sale ‘Used 
but Good.”? Send for our List No. 50. 


Cline-Westinghouse Double Motor-Drive 
with full automatic push button control. 


USED BY THE 


Rockford Register-Gazette 
Rockford, Ill. 


We refer you to them for their 
opinion 


YE Fi ic 
MANE'G.CO 


CHICAGO 


EASTERN OFFICE 
Marbridge Bldg. 
Broadway at 34th St. 
NEW YORK 


MAIN OFFICE 
Conway Bldg. 
111 W. Washington St. 
CHICAGO 


SPEED and MAIL 
Are Synonymous Where 


SPEEDAUMATIC 


equipment is on the job in the 
mail room. 


And the Circulation Department 
controls the list. This fixed 
responsibility for its upkeep re- 
duces errors and eliminates com- 
plaints. 


Vihe. 2 
Speedaumaric 


Company 


MANUFACTURING 
THE MULTI-MAILER SYSTEM 
617-625 WASHINGTON BLVD: 
CHICAGG 


Wonderful Values in Newspaper Plant Equipment 


U. S. 8-column Casting Box 

14x22 Casting Box 

Hamilton Steel Galley Cabinets 

Hamilton Steel Cabinets with 
letter-boards 

Hamilton Wooden Type 
‘Cabinets, 25 and 50-drawer 

Cappes Flat Plate Trimmer 


No. 15 Linotype 
No. 8 Linotype 
No. 5 Linotype 
No. 3 Linotype 
No. 1 Linotypes 
Hoe Double Steam Table 


Hoe Stereotype Melting 


Furngce Steel-to Imposi Surf: 
f i : - sin 
Hoe Matrix ecoreling Machine et ye vt 41x56, “41x78, 
Wesel Electric Proof Press 42x62 and 51x65, with 


Steel-top Form Tables 
Stereotype Chases—all sizes 


square-legged table, shelf 
and drawer 


Send for current issue of Hall Broadcaster 


THOMAS W. HALL CO. 


INCORPORATED 
512 West 41st St. New York 


FOR SALE 


Two Hoe Automatic 
Plate- Finishing Machines 


FACTORY REBUILT 
for 14% inch prtg. dia. 
Price Reasonable 


By THE GOSS 
PRINTING PRESS CO. 
1535 So. Paulina St. Chicago 


MODERNIZE 
COMPOSING ROOM 
HAMILTON EQUIPMENT 


Made in both wood and steel. 


Manufactured by 
The Hamilton Mfg. Co. 
Two Rivers, Wis. 


For sale by all prominent Type 
Founders and Dealers everywhere. 


THE APPROPRIATE 
ETCHING DEVICE 
FOR THE NEWSPAPER 


NEW PRICES: 
“MIGNON” ...........$ 625 
“SIRIUS” .............$ 890 
“DIAMOND” ..........$1025 


AXEL HOLMSTROM 


ETCHING MACHINE CO. 
328 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Quickest and 


Hoe Stereotype Fur- 
nace with Hoe Equi- 
poise Curved Casting 
Moulds and Pumps. 


If it’s a Hoe, It’s the Best 


R. HOE & CO., INC. 504-520 Grand St., New York City 
7:South Dearborn Street also at 7 Water Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. DUNELLEN, N. J. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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3 “per word per insertion, cash with order, 
> for advertisements under the classifica- 
a of “Situations Wanted.” 


de per line per insertion, cash with order, 
~ if white space is used at top and bot- 
2 of adivertisement. 


per word per insertion, cash with order, 

for advertisements under any other 

sification. 

Jc Per line per insertion, cash with order, 
if white space is used at top and bot- 

1 of advertisement. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


yertising Manager. 

gressive, trained, desires permanent connec- 
is where ability and results will be recog- 
sd. 18 years’ experience as 
eitor and copy writer on mediums of from 
0 to 85,000. Now employed, excellent record 
references. Address Box A-604, Editor & 
jlisher. 


yertising Solicitor. 

nts to represent hardware, automotive, 
io or class publication, direct in New York 
itory. Former trade and agency account 
1. At present New York City newspaper 
sitive. Forty years old, married. Christian. 
- A-616, Editor & Publisher. 


ulation Executive. 

nts promotion work west Mississippi. Ten 
rs’ experience circulation leading dailies. 
wage fifty a week individually; salary, 
mission, or straight salary. A-609, Editor 
Publisher. 


ulation Manager, 

‘oughly competent in all branches of cir- 
ition and promotion. Seven years with 
Moines Capital, three and one-half years 
1 Canton, Ohio, News. L. T. Ward, 3844 
‘St, Des Monies, Iowa. 


ulation 5 

; promotion man and keen circulation execu- 
_ Capable of combining circulation and 
notion departments under one head to obtain 
tesults. Excellent reference. Protestant; 
on. Will travel reasonable distance for 
erence. Box A-593, Editor & Publisher. 


sified Advertising Manager 

‘is a proved producer of paid volume on 
srmanent basis, who knows that classified 
t be built and that it is not a temporary 
osition. Thoroughly experienced in de- 
ment organization, training and produc- 
_ Last 3 years on daily of 25,000 circula- 
with record of 200% increase in money 
the first year, and less than 1% loss. 
itisfactory conditions make a change de- 
fe. "Available August 1. Write Box 
3, Editor & Publisher. 


Manager. 
ng married man, 30 years of age, with 
ears’ newspaper experience; 6 years as 

Manager on two well-known news- 
ts and an enviable record as a_ business 
ler, at present showing over 100% increase 
me year. Would like to connect with a 
Organization where a man that is a doer 
a real producer is appreciated. Will go 
where in the United States or Canada. 


= Ss Box A-591, Editor & Publisher. 


or Features. 
s Editor, 27, with eight years’ experience, 
lesk or assignments in middlewest or 

Brilliant writer and proven executive. 
in specialty work but wants permanent 
ie by July 15. Position must pay $55 
be responsive to efforts. A-607, Editor 
Publisher. 


matic. Editor. 
latic editor, Middlewest paper of 130,000 
lation, seeks change. Ten years’ experi- 
dramatic and literary editor. Will gladly 
le both departments on smaller paper if 
Sary. Prefer good theatre town. Loca- 
ae ial. Address A-614, Editor & 
sher, : 


r. 
» city or telegraph. Knows a story and 
to play it. Available two weeks’ notice. 
lent training. Box A-608, Editor & Pub. 
ee ee 
rial Writer and Assistant 

National magazine would like to make 
connection which would include some 
atic and literary criticism. A-605, Editor 
blisher. 
ur) 
rial Writer. 

1 like to discuss new connection with 
her of paper having sane, constructive 
‘Ss and offering a permanent and agree- 
\ssOciation to one who renders satisfactory 
€. Successful record with large, im- 
ut daily. Practical background of news 
‘xecutive experience. Effective paragra- 
Address A-599, Editor & Publisher. 


executive, _ 


Situations Wanted 


Experienced Auditor and Accountant 

Recently in charge of the business office and 
accounting departments of a large Eastern daily 
and Sunday paper, is open for a position of 
similar character, preferably in the Middle West 
or South. Experience covers all phases of the 
accounting, financing, credit and collection work 
of a metropolitan newspaper. Ability to manage 
a department proven by experience. Can fur- 
nish the highest references as to ability and 
character from former employers; age 38. Have 
been making better than $150 per week, but 
would be willing to demonstrate ability and 
capacity on commission and bonus basis. Ad- 
dress Box A-588, Editor & Publisher, New York. 


Manager, 

Experienced in all departments, with reputa- 
tion as business builder and expense cutter, 
seeks situation for personal reasons.  Ref- 
erences show successful work in this line for 
several years. At present employed on paper 
that was at breaking point less than two 
years ago, but is now making money and is 
fastest growing paper in state. Positions only 
considered on paper now losing money or not 
making profit that it should and where he 
will be given full charge of each department, 
being responsible only to owner of paper. Ad- 
dress A-612, care Editor & Publisher. 


Newspaper Artist 

And cartoonist desires change from large city to 
smaller plece. A-538, Editor & Publisher. 
eee ee Sa Bt Ee a 
Newspaper Man. 

Thoroughly trained newspaper man, former 
Sunday editor, wants position as special fea- 
ture writer for national magazine. Can do own 
camera work. Will submit references and 
samples. Plenty of ideas; single; salary $50. 
Box C-982, Editor & Publisher. 

SS EE OS SES eee ee 


Notice to Publishers. 

Circulation Man  Available—Any publisher 
wishing to strengthen his circulation organiza- 
tion by the addition of a sound executive, 
please note: I have 12 years’ good solid circu- 
lation promotion and executive experience with 
various newspapers and periodicals, coming up 
through the ranks from route boy—cffice and 
independently owned—to circulation manager. 
Was with one newspaper three years whose 
circulation increased approximately 60%. Can 
engage, instruct and supervise the entire de- 
partment. Excellent executive and builder of 
goodwill. Age 30; Christian; references all 
past employers and many prominent individuals. 
Can quickly grasp your problems. Moderate 
salary until value to your organization proven. 
Box A-565, Editor & Publisher. 


Publication or Agency Connection. ? 
Writer and printer; twenty years’ experience 


of both. Can produce ideas and turn them 
into print. Have newspaper and agency pro- 
duction, trade journal experience. A-610 


Editor & Publisher. 


Reporter, City Editor. 

Twelve years’ experience reporter, correspond- 
ent, city editor. Last four years in business. 
Desire to return to newspaper work. Forty- 
one years old. Will go anywhere and at 
nominal salary. Reliable, accurate, good edu- 
cation. A-564, Editor & Publisher. 


Sports Writer. : LS 
Experienced Sports Writer desires position 
with Southern Newspaper, preferably in one 


of Carolinas. Also experienced in General 
Reportorial work. Address A-603, care of 
Editor & Publisher. 

Secretary-stenographer. ~ t ; 
Rapid, accurate and conscientious, possessing 


common sense, desires temporary position. Seven 
years’ valuable experience in advertising agency 
and advertising department of well-known pub- 
lication. Keen and enthusiastic. Excellent ref- 
erences. Box A-585, Editor & Publisher. 


Somewhere, 

A Publisher and business staff are facing 
circulation problems that require executive 
ability to produce definite results. A connec- 
tion of this kind is desired by a Circulation 
Manager possessing the aggressiveness, pro- 
gressiveness, tact and experience to conduct 
this department along modern lines, install 
system, secure the maximum of service and 
co-operation from all associates, building sub- 
stantial circulation, using all methods of dis- 
tribution. To the Publisher ‘‘somewhere,”’ the 
writer would be pleased to submit references 
and past records of achievement. A-602, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Thoroughly Experienced Desk Man. 

What desk have you open? Thoroughly ex- 
perienced, rapid, accurate copy reader. Have 
worked every newspaper desk. Considered 


A-1 “makeup” man. 35, married and tem- 
perate. Box A-615, Editor & Publisher. 
Young Man. 


University post-graduate, anxious to get on 
newspaper. Ambitious, ability to write, willing 
to start at bottom and work. City, anywhere. 
Best references. Address. A-594, care Editor 
& Publisher. 


HELP WANTED 


Syndicate Salesman. 

To sell new idea in advertising promotion to 
publishers as sideline. State territory cov- 
ered. Box A-611, Editor & Publisher, 


A Life Opportunity. 

For Live Circulation Managers—Within the 
last six years a permanent national circula- 
tion organization—the largest of its kind—has 
been developed and is now functioning success- 
fully in all of the large cities of the country 
from Maine to California. Branch offices have 
been established in more than fifty big cities. 
The managers of these branch offices whose 
earnings range from $2,600 to $7,500 per year 
and more, have been drawn largely from the 
ranks of newspaper circulation managers. 
There are still several desirable openings for 
the right men, due to further expansion of the 
organization, which has not yet reached the 
limit of its growth. We can place three men 
immediately, but we require that candidates 
for these vacancies be about thirty years of 
age or older, and that they must have had 
experience in hiring and training canvassers. 
References required. Ernest A. Scholz, Cir- 
culation Director, The Butterick Publishing 
Company, Butterick Building, New York, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Few Thousand to Invest and Services. 


Efficient, all-around and technically trained 
newspaper executive. Single and an orphan, 
looking for brighter future as regards advance. 
ment; ambitious, honest, loyal, absolutely reli- 
able. Served in all mechanical departments. 
34 years. Present connection Hearst dailies. 
A-600, Editor & Publisher. 


For Sale. 


Newspaper, well established job printing busi- 
ness located in one of best Florida cities. Ad- 
dress A-606, Editor & Publisher. 


General Magazine 


For sale. Publication with 460,000 circulation 
among women of farming states; page size 
4 cols.—712 lines (934” x 1234”), for sale to 
close an estate. For further information ad- 
dress C. R. Davis, Assistant Trust Officer, 
Chicago Title & Trust Co., 69 W. Washington 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 


Newspaper Wanted. 


By newspaperman who has had unusual range 
of experience, from small town daily to large 
city; from advertising and business end to edi- 
torial end; from weekly to medium sized city, 
and later metropolitan daily; have some capital, 
good credit and successful business record. Do 
not hesitate to submit your proposition regard- 
less of size. Practical Newspaperman, A-567, 
Editor & Publisher. 


To Close an Estate. 


For Sale. Monthly farm magazine established 
ten years, with 300,000 circulation in all states 
but principally Middle West; editorial mate- 
rial on farm mechanics. Page size 4 cols. 
712 lines (934” x 1234”). Manager estimates 
that an additional $25,000 investment would 
net within three years $25,000 to $30,000 profit 
annually. For further information address 
C. R. Davis, Assistant Trust Officer, Chicago 
Title & Trust Company, 69 W. Washington 
St., Chicago, Tif: 


BOOKS 


American Standard Style Book, 

1925 Edition. Every writer, proofreader and 
printer should have one; thirty years’ com 
pilation, by Jack Rutherford, I, T. U. Register 
No. 13744. Only standard style book pub- 
lished. Price $1.00. Arts and Craft Press, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


CORRESPONDENTS 


Washington Correspondents. ; 

Any paper which might be interested in ob- 
taining a high-grade Washington correspon- 
dent this fall at a reasonable rate is requested 
to communicate with me. D. B., 2217 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
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The Prestige of Leadership 


In 


Sales—Appraisals 


Newspaper Properties 


PALMER, DEWITT 
& PALMER 


350 Madison Ave. New York 
Telephone: Murray Hill 8237 


Successful 
Performance 


This firm has a record of almost 
15 years of successful performance in 
the difficult work of 


PURCHASE, CONSOLIDATION, 
SALE AND APPRAISAL 


of mewspaper and magazine properties 
throughout the U. S& 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Times Bldg. New York 


MANAGER AND AUDITOR, 

now assistant general man- 
ager large daily (since 
seeks responsible position any- 
where in the United Sitates. 
Prefers to invest in stock of 
the company. Has done con- 
siderable travelling, Expert 
buyer of newsprint, Eleven 
years’ previous auditing experi- 
ence. Age 36. Married. Uni- 
versity and Wharton School of 
Business Administration. Our 
No. 1054, 


1919), 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L B'LO'G., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


NEW ARKANSAS DAILY 


El Dorado Evening Times Launched by 
News Publishing Company 


The El Dorado (Ark.) Evening Times, 
an afternoon newspaper published by the 
News Publishing Company, which pub- 
lishes the News, morning newspaper, 
made its appearance this week. 

The Times was established, according 
to the publishers, “that the entire news- 
paper field might be served more fully”. 
El Dorado has been without an afternoon 
paper since the failure of last year of the 
Tribune. 

The new paper carries a full leased 
wire of the Associated Press, and feature 
and syndicate matter. 

C. A. Berry is president of the News 
Publishing Company, Stanley Andrews, 
is vice-president and editorial director of 
the two papers; Lewis C. Callow, is busi- 
ness manager of the two papers and 
treasurer of the publishing company. 
Floyd Miller, is circulation manager for 
both papers; R. A. Ligon is advertising 
manager for the Times and Kenneth Roy, 
advertising manager of the News. 

Alex Washburn, formerly with the 
News and recently state editor of the 
Little Rock Arkansas Gazette comes 
back to the News as night managing 
editor. Robert Hays, former telegraph 
editor of the News is city editor of the 
Times. 


Two South Dakota Sales 


Fred C. Christopherson, who has been 
managing editor of the Siowr Falls 
(S. D.) Press, has bought the interest 
of Charles H. J. Mitchell in the Press 
Company and is now publisher. Mr. 
Mitchell has purchased the Rapid City 
(S.. D.) Journal ‘and -with G. F. 
McCannon and E. F. Lusk incorporated 
the journal Publishing Company with 


$100,000. capital stock. 
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DOLLAR 


$$ 


HE Los Angeles Times has inaug- 
urated a new and popular service 
for its readers, known as “Direct-U.” 
This department will give information 
where readers can buy advertised trade- 
marked goods, such as special makes of 
gloves, hats, furniture, radio sets, autos, 
food products, office equipment, etc. Be- 
sides being an accommodation to readers, 
it is appreciated by the retailers and ma- 
terially helps national advertisers just 
entering the local field—Harold J. Ashe. 
The Dubuque (la.) Telegraph-Herald 
obtained a number of new subscriptions 
by giving newspaper service to a number 
of nearby towns cut off from civilization 
by a great flood recently. When the 
railroads went down, the newspaper hired 
all available trucks, private automobiles 
and wagons that could navigate the sub- 
merged roads, rushed its first edition to 
the unfortunate area, and filled a page 
and a half in its second edition with pic- 
tures of flood damage. Samples were 
distributed and followed up by solicitors. 
Wine Jj. Arndt: 


The Dayton Master Plumbers Associa- 
tion recently began a series of adver- 
tisements in the Dayton (O.) Sunday 
Journal to run for 52 Sundays. This 
campaign was sold by calling upon in- 
dividual mmbers of the Association and 
will amount to a nice piece of business 
within a year’s time for the newspaper 
as-avell as the Master Plumbers. The 
National Trade Extension Bureau of 
Evansville, Ind., co-operated in selling 
the Association on co-operative adver- 
tising, even to the extent of furnishing 
prepared copy and lay-outs. The work 
of the Bureau was purely missionary 
work. .They make no charge for their 
services. It seems to me that a similar 
campaign could be worked in any city 
where some advertising salesman is a 
“plugger” and will get around and see 
these fellows. Plumbers rarely advertise 
and this campaign should be the means of 
working. the members into regular ac- 
counts.—J. Withers. 


The Union-Davenport Bank, when its 
new bank building was completed ran a 
campaign in which each piece of copy 
showed a picture of the building, told its 
location and then gave a “testimonial” 
from one of the tenants as to why that 
tenant had rented space in the new 
building. The campaign will run 40 
weeks, eight inches a week. And this 
is in addition to the bank advertising 
and regular small classified space—DeA. 


Your advertisers will appreciate the in- 
formation obtained through an “ad criti- 
cism” contest, while the contest will also 
serve to draw more attention to the ad- 
verising columns. Just offer a certain 
prize for the best letter of criticism of 


For Evening and Sunday Newspapers 
Infernational News Service 
World Building, New York 


PULLERS 


ONE DOLLAR 
WILL BE 
PAID 
FOR EACH 
IDEA 
PUBLISHED 


$ $ 


advertising carried on your average dull- 
est day of the week, the prize being 
offered once a week for a set period. The 
letters should be constructive, telling why 
a reader likes or dislikes a certain adver- 
tisement, and suggestions for its improve- 
ment if possible—B. A. T. 


Many newspaper readers mail their 
favorite paper to relatives and friends in 
some other part of the country regularly. 
In most instances it is now cheaper for 
them to take an extra subscription to the 
paper and have it sent direct from the 
office because of the increase in postal 
rates on single newspapers. An adver- 
tisement explaining this situation ought 
to pull subscriptions.—L. C. Pratt. 


The Sacramento (Cal.) Bee wanted to 
know how many buildings were under 
construction in that city. The real estate 
men, builders and contractors said it was 
impossible to determine that fact so the 
Bee set three staff men at work to can- 
vass the city while the advertising depart- 
ment obtained sufficient ads to put over 
a Sacramento-Forward edition on ten 
pages. The staff men listed every build- 
ing under construction, giving location, 
owner’s name, contractor, price, classifi- 
cation and stage of completion. Each 
distinct subdivision or district of the city 
was given a story on its development fol- 
lowing by the list of buildings for that 
section. The lists filled the largest part 
of the section and provided material for 
lead development stories. The staff men 
found $12,000,000 of construction under 
way and by the lists were able to prove 
the fact. Far from proving space wasters 
the lists were of interest to every person 
in the city because they wanted to know 
Aes is building that house” nearby.— 
A. B. 


~The Fort Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel 


issued an eight-page tabloid “baby sec- 
tion,’ giving advice to mothers as to 
the care of their infants. Hot weather 
rules, general advice for feeding, bath- 
ing and clothing babies, and a number 
of miscellaneous hints fill about 36 per 
cent of the space. The remainder carries 
the advertising of stores handling nursery 
articles, a street railroad offering facil- 
ities for open-air frolics, a hardware 
store advertising toys, several food and 
ice cream specialties, a dairy, an ice 
company, two banks, a drug store, a chain 
shoe shop, and the city light and power 
works. Advertising totalled 430 out of 
680 inches in the section.—H. J. Rohrbach. 


The Sequel 


“THE SHEIK” 


by 
E. M. Hull 


It is called 


“The SONS of the SHEIK” 


and has the same quality of 
Glamorous Love 
that made the earlier story 


Go Like Wildfire 


Immediate Release 
Wire for Option 


The McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
373 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


ONE DOLLAR 
WILL BE PAID 
FOR EACH 


“HUNCH” 
PUBLISHED 


HERE’S a mighty good story lying 
dormant in your own waste’ paper 


basket—“The Million Dollar Waste 
Basket!” How much money does the 
postage, envelopes, paper, labor, and 


printing on discarded publicity ‘represent 
each day? Multiply your discarded space 
grafters copy by the thousands of offices 
that are following your example, and 
you will. realize it means a big sum 
wasted every year.—B. A. T. 

Who's the city’s most distant visitor 
today? A Texas daily is running an in- 
teresting front-page box feature under 
the heading “Today’s Fartherest Visitor.” 


The short story that follows gives the ~ 


name of the man or woman registered at 
a local hotel who resides fartherest away 
from the city, and tells where he or she 
lives. The story usually gives a brief 
reason for the visitor’s presence in the 
city.—Ruel McDaniel. 


The Chicago Daily News recently used 
a good idea to stimulate interest in its 
sport pages and provide fans with peanut 
and soda water money. Under the head- 
ing); ‘Dida You. See, 1 hat. Play iethe 
News carried the following announce- 
ment: “If you go to the ball park and the 
chances are you do go, you often see 
plays that interest you. The Daily. News 
Sports Department will pay $10 each 
week to the fan who best describes what 
he believes to be the best play of the week 
at the local big league or the semipro 
parks.” In smaller towns, the stunt 
might be modified to the extent of giving 
away tickets to the league games instead 
of cash. Two $1-tickets would be almost 


The 
Classified 
Manager’s 
Release 
Service 


Tells the story. 
seen the plans? 


CLARENCE M. RUSK 
SERVICE 


TELEGRAPH BUILDING 


Have you 


Harrisburg 


STEP WORD 


~ PUZZLES" 


By ARTHUR WYNNE 


Father of Modern X-Words invents and 


patents new popular bit. Get it via— 


KING FEATURES 
SYNDICATE, Inc. 


241 W. 58th St. NEW YORK CITY 


as acceptable to the average rabid fan ; 
$10.—George Lemon Sugg. 


The New York World announce 
every Saturday and Sunday the chure 
Services (and the name of the minister 
to be covered for the Monday edition 
As a result of this often exclusive ney 
features are’ picked up that otherwi: 
would have been lost—DeArmand. 


MY \OEA OF A 
WONDERFUL JOB IS 
WASHING FOR A 
SOUTH SEA 
ISLAND FAMILY 
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(One of a series of advertising panels 
supplied to subscribers.) 


But Not Half So Wonderful a Job As 


ELLA CINDERS” 


the Delectable Little Kitchen 
Slavey, with her hands in the — 
soapsuds and her head in the 
clouds, is now found ap- 
pearing regularly in important 
papers across the country as 


A HEADLINE COMIC STAR - 
“‘A Feature of the’First Magnitude” 


Metropolitan Newspaper 
Service 


Maximilian Elser, Jr., Genl. Mgr. 
150 Nassau Street, New York City 


A Dependable 


Means of 


Increasing 
Classified — 
Lineage 


Write for Particulars 


Associated Editors, Ine: 
440 S. Dearborn St. Chicage 
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WHEN SUMMER COMES TO 


NEW ENGLAND 


THERE IS INCREASED POPULATION AND INCREASED WEALTH 


At the present time, hundreds of thousands of vacationists 
are preparing to enter New England. These people are 
from all over the country. Many will come to New England 
and stay all summer; others will tour these six beautiful states. 


There can be but one result—more wealth per capita and 
greater buying power. 


New England people, running true to form as to thrift 
and ability to improve every opportunity, have provided 
splendid roads, many quaint stopping places and resorts, 
while history has aided nature in making New England a 
place well worth visiting. 


To these hundreds of thousands of people, the daily news- 
paper conveys the news of political and commercial life. 
To these readers the newspaper is the all-important and 
influential medium of sales promotion. 


The daily newspapers of New England have the call. 
Their local flavor keeps them close to the hearts of New 
Englanders, the world news makes them necessary to the 
visitors. 


The accompanying list will furnish an unparalleled 
choice of result-producing newspapers. 


MASSACHUSETTS—Population, 3.852.356 MAINE—Population, 768,014 Circu- 2,500 10,000 
Ciren- 2,500 Circu- 2,500 ‘10,000 lation lines _lines 
TAtiontne in os i lation li i **Rutland Herald ; (M) 10,878 04 
SrAttioboro: Sunil... 2.600. (E) 5,551 -0275 ; **Augusta Kennebec Journal (M) 11,382 ’ * St. Johnsbury lester eR 4,046 0214 
**Boston Globe 284.601 “50 ; ttBangor Daily Commercial..(E) 23,162 é J (E) ; : 
**Boston Globe 331.221 55 **Portland Express (BE) 29,548, . CONNECTICUT—Population, 1,380,631 
5 c y **Portland Telegram (8) 28,977 5 . A 
**Boston 34,563 .20 (Bunday Edition Express) **Bridgeport Post-Telegram 
**Boston P 372,872  .60 3 ; (E& 
Piaiccton a re NEW HAMPSHIRE—Population, 443,683 **Bridgeport Post 
Ey . : , : **Concord Monitor-Patriot... 5,258 0875 . **Hartford Courant 
Fall River Herald 15,972.05 . ++Keene Sentinel (E) 3,778 036 j **Hartford Courant 
**Fitehburg Sentinel 11,792 -055 s **Manchester Union Leader +tHartford Times 
**Haverhill Gazette 15,729 .065 é (M&E) 29,692 +13 ’ **Meriden Record 
ty7Lynn Item 16.640 A ‘ RHODE ISLAND—Population, 604,397 **Middletown Press 
ffLowell Courier-Citizen and ttNewport Daily News (E) 6,273 .0836 q ttNew Haven Register.... 
Evening Leader M&E) 21,207 ; 3 ttPawtucket Times (E) f 07 08 **New London Day 
**New Bedford Standard Mercury ttProvidence Bulletin H 17 ee 23 TttNorwich Bulletin 
&E) 33.115 3 3 ttProvidence Journal ¥ : Nelspade tps oe ; (E) 
easy, t ttProvidence Journal : +15 jouth Norwalk Sentinel... 
Siege a Pandey, 6 clone 27.552 **Providence News ( ; < 4 **Stamford Advocate E 
os : y j +tProvidence Tribune (E) E ‘ 0! **Waterbury Republican American 
ah mag Spek, A ha Be a **Westerly Sun . - (M&E) 28,467 
“Taunton Gazette 8 R95 G (E) , “| : **Waterbury Republican ....(8) 15,073 
**Worcester Telegram-Gazette **Barre. Serene ne eee **A, B. C. Publishers’ Statement, March 31, 1925, 
(M&E) 91,177 ; é - ‘ 
3,104 d t+Government Statement, March 31, 1925. 
**Worcester Sunday Telegram (8S) 651,784 A ; ; “ ‘05 (B) Combination ~ate Daily Journal and Eve, Bulletin. 
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First In National Advertising 


New York Evening Newspapers 


During the first six months of 1925, 


as well as during the year 1924, The 


New York Sun published far more 
National Advertising than any other 


New York evening newspaper. 
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280 Broadway New York 


UANALISM WYBBARY. 
(Pi { q 

SuITtTe 1700 Times Buitrpine, New Yore, 

42°2 STREET AnD BRoOADWwawr 


Original second class entry The Journalist, March 24, 1884; The Editor & Publisher, December 7, 1901; The Editor & Publisher and Journalist, October 30, 
1909; Revised entry Editor & Publisher, May 11, 1916—at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. Issued Every Saturday. 
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$5, Foreign 


The Desire to Possess 
is the Strongest Trait 
in Human Nature 


Advertising creates—or stimulates—that desire. 


What, when, where and how to advertise are matters of moment to 
the advertiser—he must know, or he is not a successful advertiser—nor an 
advertiser of any kind, very long. 


Successful advertisers study advertising values. They know what 
mediums reach the most -buyers and reach them most effectively. They 
know that one paper, read with confidence and interest in the home, is bet- 
ter than many papers read for “flash” interest on the cars or hurriedly in 
moments snatched from interrupted working hours. 


‘The Chicago Daily News is preeminently a* “home newspaper’— 
read closely, attentively and with confidence. Its readers know that they 
can depend upon it for efficient news service, entertaining features and 
comprehensive advertising information. They are, therefore, the most 
responsive to advertising appeal of any and all reader groups in Chicago. 


Consequently The Daily News, year after year, leads all other 
Chicago daily newspapers in the volume and variety of its advertising. In 
the first 5 months of 1925 The Daily News published 6,637,263 agate lines 
of display advertising. The next highest daily lineage record was 
5,145,442 agate lines. 


Advertising lineage is the testimony of advertisers to circulation effec- 
tiveness. These two factors — advertising lineage and the circulation 
effectiveness thereby demonstrated—combined with its all round journalistic 
efficiency, make 
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THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


e; First in Chicago 
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What is the re-sale value of your slug- 
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casting machines today? If you have 
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Standardized Intertypes, you do not 
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have to deduct one cent for obsoles- 
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NO STANDARDIZED INTERTYPE 
HAS EVER BECOME 
OBSOLETE 
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Note: Intertype originated Standardi- 
zation and Interchangeability in slug- 
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the key to Ohi O 


When your sales and advertising campaign enters Ohio, you have 
plain sailing. 


Through one organization you may arrange for local trade aid 
—introductions for your salesmen—educational work with 
dealers — co-operation based specifically on your special 
requirements. 


Through the six great Scripps-Howard newspapers in Ohio, 
your advertisements reach one out of every 2.09 families—THE 


CREAM OF THE BUYING POWER OF THIS SOLID, PROS- 
PEROUS STATE! ! 


Combined rate only $1.14. Milline rate only $1.98. Ohio circu- 
lation 540,599. Total circulation 597,228. 


Ohio Scripps-Howard Circulation by Counties 


Williams .... 2,001  Clermont.... 2,356 Fayette ..... 630 Vinton ..... 497 Summit .... 38,634 
Defiance .... 1,916 Lucas ...... 46,178 Highland ... 1,895 Jackson .... 1,174 Portage ... 8,803 
Paulding 614 Wood ...... 4,021 Adams ..... 660 Lawrence SY) Chad | 4.957 
Van Wert .... 995 Hancock 2,693 ~ "Erie .). 7. cee 936 Lorain ..... 4 LO OMeErnccnratne 1,742 
Mercer ..... 806° Hardin ..... 983 .., Huron ..... 1,164 Ashland .... 751 G 251 
Darke 4) 119 Logan ...... 985 Richland .... 1,180 Holmes ..... 401 be dtiet ee 2 3 
Preblewan: s) 239 Champaign .. 351 £Crawford ... 1,755 Coshocton... 518 Noble ie ee 115 
Butler ...... 353708 oGClark\ a). he 101 Morrow .... 451 Muskingum .. 345 Washington 292 
Hamilton ...91,699 Greene ..... 191 Delaware ... 1,481 Perry... 2,376 Carroll .... 224 
Fulton). 5 ose 1,601 Clinton ..... 943 Franklin ....54,585 Athens ..... 1,797 Harrison ... 327 
Henry ..... 1,994 Brown ..... 1,479 Pickaway ... 1,341 Meigs ...... 1,090 Belmont ... 150 
Putnam .... 1,827 Ottawa ..... 175760) -Ross: ..). ithe 03h Gallia: .2 35: S593 Monroe... .. 26 
Allen ...... 1,188 Sandusky ... 1,995 Pike ....... 454 Cuyahoga ..171,077 Ashtabula .. 2 384 
Auglaize ... 1,037 Seneca ..... 3,117 Scioto... . ee 237 Medina .... 1,510) qoobull 7.630 
Shelby .:.:.. 586 Wyandot ... 836 nO * 3). scion 1,062 Wayne .... 1,722 Mahoni oy 22.716 
Miami ...... 444 Marion ..... 364 Licking .... 1,542 Morgan .... 148 Mewes eck a 
Montgomery . 269 Union ...... TO7SifiFairfield >. (4713:015 (Lake - 5... 2,654 Columbiana 2,469 
Warren ..... 971 Madison .... 1,271 Hocking .... 2,172 Geauga ..... 473 Jefferson ... A73 


For complete information address Allied Newspapers, Inc., 250 Park Avenue, New 
York, direct representatives in the national field for ALL Scripps-Howard News- 
papers, comprising 24 important publications in 24 cities, in twelve states. 


The Cleveland Press The Cincinnati Post The Youngstown Telegram 
The Toledo News-Bee The Columbus Citizen The Akron Times-Press 


Ohio Circulation ..... 540,599 
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The Bi J Mark t S Big Paper 


6 hs paper which most people read is the 
paper in which the most people have con- 
fidence. The reader-confidence enjoyed by The 
Evening Bulletin is attested by the fact that The 
Bulletin’s circulation is so much greater than 
that of any other Philadelphia paper. 


The Bulletin goes into practically all of 
the 412,000 separate homes of the city and 
100,000 more outside of the city limits. 


Philadelphia is a huge market of nearly 
three million people—third largest in America 
—instantly available through one newspaper, 
at one cost. 


66 In 


Philadelphia 


nearly everybody reads 


The Bulletin / 


With over half a million copies daily The 
Bulletin naturally dominates Philadelphia— 
there can be no substitute for circulation. The 
circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is one 
of the largest in America. 


Che Ebening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 
526,796 


Average Daily Net Circulation for Six Months Ending March 31, 1925 


(Copyright 1925—Bulletin Company) 


The Editor & Publisher Co., 
3052-3053-3054-3055-3056. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Issued every Saturday, forms closing ten P. M. Thursday preceding Publication by 
. W. Brown, Publisher; Marlen E. Pew Editor; 
Suite 1700 Times Building, 42nd St. at Broadway, New York. Telephone, Bryant 
Charter Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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Code of Ethics Adopted By S.N. P. A. 
At Its Most Brilliant Convention 


Walter C. Johnson Named President to Succeed Arthur G. Newmyer — Vote to Coordinate Work 
With A. N. P. A., Fight for Lower Postal Rates and Adopt New Printing School Policy 


By ARTHUR ROBB 


(By Telegraph to Epiror & PustisHEr) 
ASHEVILLE, N. C., July 8—The best 
minds of Dixie crowded the capacious 
‘meeting hall of the Grove Park Inn 
| during the three 
days’ convention 
of the Southern 
Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Associa- 
tion which ended 
here this after- 
noon. This con- 
vention, the 
twenty-third that 
this association 
has held, attract- 
ed leaders of 
journalistic 
thought now ac- 
tive inthe South- 
ern states and at 
io - least two who 
laid in the South the foundation for their 
later fame achieved in other fields, and 
it was marked also by the dispatch with 
which important topics were debated to 
a decision. 
_Arthur G. Newmyer, associate pub- 
lisher of the Nez Orleans Item, who 
presided over all the sessions, transferred 
the presidential gavel which he has 
wielded for two years to Walter C. 
Johnson, general manager of the Chat- 
tamooga News, who was thus rewarded 
for nine years of faithful and intelligent 
labor as secretary. Incidentally, the 
gavel, made of Tennessee wood in Chat- 
tanooga, was the one presented to Mr. 
Newmeyer by Mr. Johnson at last year’s 
session. Mr. Johnson’s labors as secre- 
tary have been assumed by another Ten- 
nesseean, {Wiley L. Morgan, general 
manager of the Knoxville Sentinel. 


The following directors were elected: 


Alabama—Victor H. Hanson, Birming- 
ham (Ala.) News. 


Watter C. Jounson 


Arkansas—J. S. Parks, Ft. Smith 
| (Ark.) Times-Record. 
Plorida—Frank B. Shutts, Miami 


(Fla.) Herald. 
Georgia—John A. Brice, Atlanta (Ga.) 
ournal., 
Kentucky—H. Giovannoli, Lexington 
(Ky.) Leader. 
Louisiana—A. G. Newmyer, New Or- 
leans (La.) Item-Tribune. 
Mississippi—Frederick Sullens, Jack- 
son (Miss.) News. 
_ North Carolina—John A. Park, Ra- 
leigh (N. C.) Times. 
__Oklahoma—E. K. Gaylord, Oklahoma 
City (‘Okla.) Oklahoman. 
South Carolina — Robert Lathan, 
Charleston (S. C.) News & Courier. 
_ Tennessee—C. P. J. Mooney, Memphis 
(Tenn.) Commercial-A ppeal. 
Texas—M, E. Foster, Houston (Tex.) 
Chronicle. 
Virginia—M. K. Duerson, Lynchburg 
(Va.) News. 
West Virginia—W. Guy  Tetrick, 
Clarksburg (W. Va.) Exponent. 
__ Adolph S. Ochs, publisher of the Chat- 
tanooga Times and of the New York 
Twmes, after his election to honorary life 


membership (he is the second so to be 
honored in the Association’s history) ad- 
dressed the meeting on ‘Newspaper 
Making” and also took an active part 
in the discussion of postal affairs at the 
Tuesday session. Mr. Ochs engaged in 
a spirited debate with Col. Robert Ewing, 
the veteran and peppery chairman of 
the Association’s postal and legislative 
committee, Mr. Ochs maintaining that 
the newspapers should present their case 
to Congress as an entity distinct from 
other users of second class mail, Col. 
Ewing defending, out of his long ex- 
perience, the wisdom of the Association's 
policy of cooperating with these other 
users. 

J. Fred Essary, Washington corres- 
pondent of the Baltimore Sun, who made 
his journalistic debut in Tennessee (as 
did many of the other stars of the meet- 
ing), delighted his audience with his ex- 
position of Washington’s trials and 
pleasures for the newspaper  corres- 


pondents corps. His remarks are quoted 
at length elsewhere in this issue. 

C. P. J. Mooney, another Tennesseean 
who, as managing editor, Memphis 
Commercial-A ppeal, keeps his finger on 
all activities of that forceful journal, 
drawled pertinent and pointed remarks 
on every topic that came before the con- 
vention for action. 

Josephus Daniels, editor of the Ra- 
leigh News G& Observer, like Mr. 
‘Mooney, a rare visitor at newspaper con- 
ventions, brought his clarity of thought 
to bear on several troublesome occasions 
with immediate solution and _ general 
satisfaction ensuing. 

Robert Lathan, editor of the Charles- 
ton News & Courier, received generous 
applause when he was introduced as the 
winner of the 1925 Pulitzer editorial 
prize, and on the several opportunities 
he took of addressing the assembly on 
administrative or business topics. 

These Southern editors, it might be 


Announcement 


Epitor & PuBLISHER and Advertising Merged 


ITH next week’s issue Advertising and EDITOR & 


PUBLISHER will be published as one journal. 


The 


merger will strengthen the position of EDITOR & 
PUBLISHER in the field and yield to readers and advertisers 


increased service. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER now becomes the ultimate com- 
posite of The Journalist, established in 1884, Newspaper- 
dom, established in 1888, and Advertising which was the 
title adopted for Newspaperdom when that journal changed 


hands six months ago. 


issue of Advertising, T. S. Trebell, the editor and publisher, 


said: 


“With its unlimited and ever-growing news and 


editorial facilities, EDITOR & PUBLISHER can render a far 
greater service to the advertising and publishing profes- 
sions through one integral unit than it can by dividing its 


editorial policy. 


The constructive editorial force of 


Advertising will be carried forward through EDITorR & 


PUBLISHER. 


Advertising takes this opportunity to thank 


its many friends for the consistent and steady increase in 
circulation and advertising during the past six months. 
Unexpired subscriptions will, of course, be provided for 
through EDITOR & PUBLISHER.” 


In announcing the merger in a statement in the current 


gathered have no narrow view as to the 
scope of editorial functions. 

Resolutions presented by Mr. Lathan 
as chairman of the resolutions committee, 
adopted unanimously, committed the 
Association to an ambitious program. 
Summarized they are: 

1. Authorizing the president to ap- 
point a special committee to meet with 
a similar committee of the American 
Publishers Association for the specific 
purpose of arranging a concrete plan of 
coordination whereby both groups wil 
draw the strength each undeniably pos- 
sesses, will use it to the maximum effict- 
ency, yet will place into channels of logic 
the multiplicity of assessments from 
which members of the S. N. P. A. are 
now liable. ; 

This resolution was proposed by Presi- 
dent NNewmyer in the course of his report, 
which is published in another column. 

2. Authorizing the president to ap- 
point a committee of three to investigate 
the possibilities of the National Journal- 
ists Home in Florida, which was de- 
scribed in prospect to the convention by 
G. E. Hosmer, of the Fort Myers (Fla.) 
Press. 

3. A> resolution urging second class 
postal rate reduction, reading as fol- 
lows: Whereas, second class postage 
rates remain today substantially at the 
same high level fixed by congress in 
legislation passed during the World War, 
and 

(Whereas, every item in that war 
measure legislation with the single ex- 
ception of second class rates, has been 
either modified or repealed, be it 

Resolved, by the Southern Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association that it urges 
upon Congress a reduction in the second 
class postage war rates to a level con- 
sistent with public policy founded upon 
the creation and intent of service of the 
Post Office Department. 

Resolved, that the Southern Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association reaffirm its ac- 
tion in previous conventions that the pol- 
icy of cooperation with the American 
Publishers’ Conference and all organiza- 
tions and interests using the second- 
class mails be continued. 

Resolved, that the postal committee of 
the Southern Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation be directed to take charge of 
all representations of this association at 
hearings before the Joint Congressional 
Committee and other committees of Con- 
gress in Washington and elsewhere on the 
subject of second class postage rates. 

Resolved, that the membership of this 
Association be urged to give their prompt 
and hearty cooperation in all matters af- 
fecting postal rates when requested by 
the postal committee. 

Resolved, that such information be se- 
cured and prepared as is deemed desir- 
able by the postal committee on the sub- 
ject of second class rates. 

4. Several resolutions were adopted 
thanking and expressing the Association’s 
appreciation of President Newmyer’s 
work during two terms; thanking the 
postal committee for its arduous labors 
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during the last session of Congress for 
equitable adjustment of newspaper mail 
rates; thanking the Asheville newspapers, 
the Chamber of Commerce, the manage- 
ment of Grove Park Inn and the mem- 
bers of the golf tournament committee, 
and also appreciating the work of the 
printing school committee. 

5. At the instance of Mr. Mooney, the 
Association voted to pay expenses of all 
committee members while functioning 
under Association orders on Association 
business. The directors had previously 
voted that members of the board would 
pay their own expenses to and from Il 
board meetings. 

Other matters which were acted upon 
directly by the convention were the de- 
termination of a new policy on the con- 
duct of the Macon Printing School and 
the adoption of the code of ethics drafted 
by W. M. Clemens, Knoxville Journal, 
and his special committee. 

Debate on the conduct of the printing 
school occupied all of Monday morning, 
following the committee reports. It re- 
viewed the six-year history of the school 
from the time the Association approved 
it at the instance of W. T. Anderson, 
publisher of the Macon (\Ga.) Telegraph, 
authorized Mr. Anderson to raise money 
in the South and from newspapers in 
other sections to establish such a school, 
and to put such a school into operation. 
The discussion again developed that Mr. 
Anderson had contracted with the Geor- 
gia-Alabama Business College, conducted 
by his brother, Eugene Anderson, at 
Macon, for the operation of a printer’s 
school, and had obtained from the ma- 
chinery companies the loan of a num- 
ber of slug casting machines, most of 
them old but workable. It was again 
brought out, as it had been at White 
Sulphur Springs in 1923, that the school 
had made a book profit and that, as a 
profit-making enterprise, it could not re- 
ceive the support of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association school 
fund, nor the use of the machines do- 
nated by the Mergenthaler and Intertype 
companies, that the A. N. P. A. support 
had been withdrawn, and that the ma- 
chines had been leased for a nominal sum 
to the school by the Association, which 
had continued the arrangement with the 
companies. It reviewed the changes that 
had been made in the contract from time 
to time and the prevailing dissatisfaction 
of many members with the plan by which 
they gave advertising and moral support 
to an enterprise which was apparently 
commercial. 

W. T. Anderson and Eugene Ander- 
son defended their labors against all 
charges of selfishness or exorbitant 
profits and offered to conduct the school 
on any basis whatever. They exhorted the 
members not to forget the stringency of 
the labor market which led to the estab- 
lishment of the school nor to overlook 
the fact that they were getting from its 
ranks hundreds of printers at a cost to 
each S. N. P. A. member of about $3 
per printer. The upshot of the long dis- 
cussion, precipitated by the report of 
F. C. Withers, chairman of the commit- 
tee, ,was that the S. N. P./A. relin- 
quishes all direct connection with the 
school, that it leases the machines to the 
school for a nominal sum, and that the 
school, while receiving publicity from S. 
N. P. A. members as in the past if the 
members so will it, will not be known as 
the (SuaN. .PawA: 

The resolution settling these details 
was adopted in the following form: 

“To the S. N. P. A. convention: Your 
printing school committee which was in- 
structed to confer with Mr. Eugene An- 
derson in reference to the future con- 
duct of the school, beg leave to report as 
follows: 

“The Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
through its treasurer, Mr. MacKay, and 
the Intertype Corporation, through its 
president, Mr. Swartz, have agreed to 
relieve the S. -N. P. A. and the Macon 
Printing School of all liability of every 
kind in its connection with the machines 
now in the school, and also agrees to take 
them back at this time as they are and 
where they are. The said companies fur- 
ther agree to lease the same machines to 
Mr. Eugene Anderson for a period of at 
least two years, rent free, in order to 
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CODE OF ETHICS 


The Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Association this week adopted the fol- 
lowing Code of Ethics, upon the suggestion of a committee headed by 
W. M. Clemens, the Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal: 

NEWSPAPER’S first duty is to print the news honestly and fairly to all, 
unbiased by any other consideration, even including its own editorial 


opinion. 


Its second duty is to construe honestly and fairly, in its editorial columns, 
happenings at home and abroad, that the people may realize their full benefit 
under a republic and require of public officials faithful performance of the 


duties entrusted to them as servants of the people. 


It must protect its read- 


ers, insofar as may be reasonably possible, from evil influences in public 
life and from dishonest or misguided persons who, through its own adver- 
tising columns, might seek to mislead or exploit its readers. 

Lastly its duty is to itself, and its stockholders; for unless a fair return 
on their investment is yielded, the publication must cease and, with it, its 
opportunity to be of any service to the public. 

In furtherance of these duties, we hold these principles to be compatible 
with both high ideals and sound business conduct of a successful, prosperous 


and useful newspaper: 


1— SERVICE to the community, the state, our country and to civiliza- 
tion. Our criticisms shall be constructive. Our columns, whether editorial, 
news or. advertising, must be governed by the public welfare; no other 
consideration for suppression of news is defensible, nor should advertise- 
ments detrimental to the public be accepted. 


2.—_FAIRNESS to its subscribers, its advertising, its competitors and the 
public. Recognizing honest differences of opinion exist, we may vigorously 
maintain our own position without denouncing others as dishonest or 
unfair. Under no circumstances must we countenance the use of our 
columns to vent personal spite nor permit innuendo, often more deadly 
than direct charges. We should not be deterred by consequences to our- 
selves in speaking out boldly in the public interest, but unfairness in any 


cause is an unforgivable sin. We regard it as unwise to underestimate our 
competitors, unethical to disparage them and dishonest to misrepresent 
them. 


3—DECENCY, which should be the guiding star in the printing of 


news, editorials, advertising and all feature articles or illustrations. Even 
though, at times, pruriency, morbidness and a desire for sensationalism 
may seem to be in demand by the reading public, it is a newspaper’s duty 
to keep its own columns decent and thus strive to hold steady the public 
mind in the path of right, morality and the service of God. “Is it fit to 
print and be read by my own mother, wife or daughter?” should be the 
test, rather than “will it sell more papers?” Let us be enterprising without 
being sensational. 


4.—CONSIDERATION for the unfortunate and for the guiltless victims 
of the faults of others. Since publicity is the greatest deterrent of crime, 
we must expose fearlessly and without favor the names of law-breakers, 
but we should protect the names of members of their families and other 
associates. No story justifies needless damage to a good reputation nor 
wanton pain to the innocent. 


5.—RESPECT AND TOLERANCE for those of different religions, 
races and circumstances of life. Ridicule may bring only pain to them 
but its author cannot escape real injury in loss of respect in which he is 


held by the public and by himself. 


6.—HONESTY in our dealings with our readers, our advertisers, our 
employes, our competitors and all with whom we do business; to give a 
dollar’s value for every dollar received and to pay a dollar for every 
dollar’s worth of service. We should do no less and should be expected 
to do no more. 

7.—TRUTH, first, last and always, to the limit of our ability; to be as 
accurate as human fallibility on the part of others as well as of ourselves 
will permit; to willingly mislead none and to be fair to all. There are 
two sides to every story. Let us tell both. If we do anyone an injustice, 
we should correct it at once, whether the injured person demands it or not. 


Though temporary prosperity may be achieved by violation of some of 
these ideals, we conceive our duty to hold steadfast to these principles, and 


believe permanent success will reward their faithful performance. 


enable Mr. Anderson to continue the 
operation of the school as his own enter- 
prise. 

“The school is not to be known or re- 
ferred to as an S. N. P. A. school but 
the committee recommends and urges the 
members of the Association to continue 
or even increase the publicity heretofore 
given the school, and hereby render their 
‘moral support. 

“Mr. Eugene Anderson agrees to this 
arrangement as the best offer the com- 
mittee was able to make and will con- 
tinue to operate the school and make his 
own arrangements with the machinery 
companies as to insurance and other nec- 
essary expenses. 

“Signed F. C. Withers, Chairman; AI- 
len Potts, H. Galt Braxton.” 

What the printing school at Nashville 
is doing with the support it receives from 
‘he commercial printers of the South and 
from the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Association was described in heroic 
terms by E. B. “Dad” Mickle, the vet- 
eran of 55 years’ service to the art pre- 
servative who directs its affairs. The di- 
rector waxed eloquent, now in the words 
of St. Paul and now in words that could 
never be ascribed to the Apostle, and con- 
cluded his oration by a sweeping gesture 


which emptied a glass of drinking water 
all around the presiding officer. Mr. New- 
meyer at once complimented the director 
of the Nashville school of swimming. 
Much interest was evidenced in the dis- 
cussion of the code of ethics, which, in its 
final form, is published in full elsewhere 
in this issue. Changes in the original 
form were suggested by the alert Mooney 
and Daniels, who sat in nearby chairs 
throughout the meeting Mr. Daniels ob- 
jected to the prohibition of “destructive” 
criticism, saying that it was sometimes 


necessary to criticize destructively in 
order to bring about constructive re- 
sults. The change was accepted. 


Mr. Mooney, who is as sure that no 
libel laws are good laws as the citizens of 
nearby Dayton are that no evolutionist 
can be saved, raised his voice when the 
committee proposed that editors “may be 
justified sometimes in defying libel laws 
in the public interest.” Neither he nor 
most of his fellows cared to be recorded 
as believing themselves justified in defy- 
ing any laws and the committee’s phrase 
was changed to “we should not be de- 
terred by consequences to ourselves in 
speaking out boldly in the public interest, 
but unfairness in any cause is an unfor- 
giveable sin,” ’ ; 


_ Johnson, Mrs. W. D. Hastings, Mrs. 


spel: 


= 


The new Board of Directors at thei 
first meeting ‘Wednesday afternoon de 
cided not to take up at this time the ques 
tion of selecting the meeting place of thi 
Association for 1926. The board vote 
to hold a referendum of members by 
mail on this matter before reaching a de 
cision which will be announced at th 
session of the board next December. 

Kent Cooper, general manager, and U 
L. McCall, Southern superintendent o 
the Associated Press, conferred wit 
A. P. members in executive session Tues 
day night on service questions. Discus: 
sion took the line, it is understood, sug 
gested in the report of the Editorial Af 
fairs Committee. 

Also in executive session, the Associa 
tion’s progress in its defense against the 
Federal Trade Commission’s complain 
on the agency commission question wa; 
outlined by James A. Finley, attorney fo} 
the S. N. P. A. Mr. Finley was opti 
mistic, believing that the past rulings o 
the Trade Commission as well as sensibli 
consideration of the question involved 
made it unlikely that advertising could bi 
held interstate commerce. If it is not s¢ 
held, the Commission has no jurisdiction 

Following adjournment, the new boarc 
appointed retiring President Newmyer a; 
its chairman. The committee to discus: 
co-ordination of S. N. P. A. and A. N 
P. A. activities with a committee of thi 
latter body consists of Mr. Newmyer, M 
E. Foster, Houston Chronicle, and Harry 
Giovannoli, Lexington (Ky.) Leader. 

‘Robert Lathan, editor of the Charles. 
ton (S. C.) News and Courier, is the new 
chairman of the Editorial Affairs Com 
mittee, succeeding Wiley L. Morgan, noy 
secretary-treasufer. 

The board authorized an increased ap 
propriation for the headquarters offic 
force, carrying out Mr. Newmyer’s re. 
quest for additional facilities for the man: 
agers’ work. Capt. Cranston Williams 
whose work of the past nine months ha: 
won him unstinted commendation fron 
the membership, was re-employed. 


S.N.P.A. LADIES PLAY BRIDGE 


Wives of Publishers Play foe Prizes 
Mrs. W. C. Dowd Wins 


Six tables of. bridge kept the ladies 0 
the convention occupied Tuesday after. 
noon, Mrs. W. C. Dowd winning firs) 
prize, a pair of silver candlesticks, anc 
Mrs. E. K. Pierce taking the consolatior 
prize of a half dozen hand made hand 
kerchiefs. Forty corsage bouquets wer 
sent to the ladies by the Asheville Cham 
ber of Commerce. | 

Participants included Mrs. Fred W 
Bott, Mrs. J. By Keogh, Mrs. George M 
Kohn, Mrs. W. C. Dowd, Mrs. Evely: 
Harris, Mrs. Clark Howell, Jr., Mrs 
Edith D. Susong, Mrs. F. M. O’Keefe, 0 
(Greenville, Tenn; Mrs. Murray Howard 
Miss Ruby Edna Pierce, Mrs. E. K 
Pierce, Mrs. C. F. Kelly, Mrs. M. B 
Foster, Mrs. James A. Finley, Mrs. T. 


Frank Morgan, Mrs. 'W. !W. Holland 
Mrs. H. M. Ayers, Mrs. (Wiley L. Mor’ 
gan, Mrs. W. M. Clemens, Mrs. 'W. C 


Robert Ewing, and Mrs. F. A. Wilsot 
Lawrenson. : 

Mrs. Johnson headed the committee 
other members of which were Mrs. New- 
myer, Mrs. W. L. Morgan, Mrs. Clem- 
ens and ‘Mrs. Kohn. 


Olean Daily Changes Hands — | 


S. T. Velie and R. N. Blakeslee 
former newspaper men of Bridgeport 
Conn., took over the controlling interest 
of the Olean (\N. Y.) Daily Herald ox 
July 2. William L. Ostrom, publisher 
of the newspaper for the past 31 years 
retired, but his sons, Merle C. and Shel- 
don 'W. Ostrom, remain with the new 
publishers. a 


Duplex Starts Plane Service 


The Duplex Printing Press Co. this 
week put into operation its delivery air- 
plane service with a flight from Battle 
Creek to the office of the Marion (O.) 
Star, where a new press has been in- 
stalled. Irving K. Stone, president, m 
the flight with a pilot. 


Cy 


OCHS CALLS 


Editor & Publisher for July i1, 1925 


FOR CHARACTER AND QUALITY 


N. Y. Times Publisher Decries Tendency to Over-Emphasize Swollen Circulations and Lineage 


Totals in S. N. P. A. Address—Hits Waste in Newspaper Making—Discusses Postal 


ee tendency among high-grade news- 

papers to over-emphasize the im- 
portance of swollen circulations and 
lineage totals was deprecated by Adolph 
S. Ochs, publisher of the New York 
Times in an address made on July 7, 
before the Southern Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association convention at Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 

These are of little substantial value, 
he said, and probably, in the final anal- 
ysis, harmful. Character and quality 
were the true merits of newspapers, he 
stated. 

Mr. Ochs, in the course of his. ad- 
dreSs discussed newspaper ethics, syndi- 
cate features, the Pulitzer reporting 
prize, waste in newspaper making, and 
the present postal rates. : 

His remarks, in part, follow: 

“We are engaged in an honorable 
ealling and one that is greatly impressed 
with a public interest. To win con- 
fidence and esteem for causes we sup- 
port we must conduct our affairs hon- 
orably, instill proper regard for our 
profession and be ever jealous of its 
reputation as a molder and reflector of 
public opinion. 

“We must respect ourselves 
wish others to respect us. 


if we 


“But I am not here to moralize or 


lecture on the ethics of our profession. 
I may add that ‘policy,’ being a founda- 
tion stone of our edifice, out of the 
abundance of my experience, I can at- 
test the convictions of the Franklin 
maxim that ‘honesty is the best policy,’ 
moreover, parenthetically, may I say to 
my friends here, without appearing to 
boast, I find that it pays.” 

Mr. Ochs here paid tribute to the 
leaders of Southern journalism. He 
then discussed recruiting talented men 
to the newspaper profession. 

“To find men to ‘carry on’ is one of 
the problems of today. Joseph Pulitzer 
was wont to say, ‘where’s the man,’ 
when some new method, new enterprise 
or new scheme was proposed that in- 
terested him. ‘Where is the man” today 
is the newspaper managers’ constant 
thought. I believe, without exception, 
im every successful progressive news- 
paper office in this land experienced 
newspaper men of tried and proved in- 
tegrity are being sought, men capable 
of assuming responsibility in a position 
that requires knowledge, industry, ad- 
ministrative and executive ability, and 
conscience. 

“I have been assigned the topic, 
‘Newspaper Making, but this without 
my knowledge and consent. Perhaps it 
was thought that this is a subject that 
I ought to be competent to talk about 
without notice and without preparation. 
_ “There are so many angles to the sub- 
ject; so many phases; so much that is 
controversial. I may, however, leave 
this thought with you in regard to news- 
paper making with which recently I have 
been very much impressed; the all-per- 
vading tendency for distinctly high-grade 
newspapers to over-emphasizs the im- 
portance of swollen circulation and their 
number of lines of advertising. My 
opinion is that this is of little substantial 
value. It may be a matter of pride to 
claim progress and supremacy along 
these lines, and to provoke the envy and 
jealousy of competitors, but is quantity 
of circulation and advertising the only 
true measure of the merits of a news- 
paper? And do such claims impress the 
intelligent reader and the wise adver- 
tiser? Isn’t it probable that all this is 
over-valued; in fact, in its final anal- 
ysis, that it is harmful? Take, for 
instance, the amount of advertisement 
lineage—what does this disclose? The 
number of lines does not show the num- 
ber of advertisers; one newspaper with 
large lineage may have a number of ad- 
vertisers who use an unusual number of 


pages of space. Such a newspaper could 
not be fairly compared with another 
newspaper that has better quality and 
character of advertisements. 

“In the matter of circulation, a news- 
paper with very large circulation does 
not, by its numbers, indicate the quality 
of its reading matter or the ‘pulling’ 
power: of its advertising columns. 

“From my standpoint, I should regard 
it as a distinct disadvantage for a high- 
class newspaper in a competitive field to 


To find men to “carry on” is 
one of the problems today. 

The press is calling for men 
of knowledge, industry, admin- 
istrative and executive ability 
and conscience. 

The most enduring value ad- 
heres to a newspaper that can 
claim quality and character in 
advertising and circulation. 

In no other business is there 
so much waste. 

Questions the value of “fea- 
ture” material. 


endeavor at any price to maintain su- 
premacy in advertising and circulation; 
for the desire to attain that position and 
the pride of holding it, coupled with the 
fear of the bad impression its loss might 
entail, would certainly influence the news- 
paper in the exercise of its rules for ad- 
mission of advertisements and for main- 
taining rates; and in matters of circula- 
tion—in the wild chase for numbers— 
appeals made for new readers who could 
only be eliminated by features that may 
overburden the paper and really prove a 
blemish on its quality and its attraction to 
the legitimate news-reading clientele. 

“T believe the most enduring value ad- 
heres to a newspaper that can claim 
quality and character in advertising and 
circulation. Though these are of slow 
growth they are of permanent value. 

“There is no question in my own 
mind that no small percentage of feature 
matter in which newspapers so largely 
indulge, will, on careful investigation, be 
found to have little or no value and very 
limited appeal. And this leads me to 
another thought; and that is the danger 
that lies in the use of syndicated matter 
and of news service privately controlled. 
The danger lies in the opportunity for 
very subtle propaganda, the promotion 
of private interests, etc. I think pub- 
lishers should take pains to acquaint 
themselves with the source, the person- 
nel and the methods that are employed 
in these services, and to retain for them- 
selves some voice and control over the 
matter that is served them. The confi- 
dence of people in the integrity of your 
newspaper is'a matter that»cannot be too 
carefully safeguarded. In this country 
our press as a whole is independent and 
honest, free from the charge of venality 
and for that reason exercises an influence 
and power that constitutes it one of. the 
main bulwarks of our liberty. We must 
be ever watchful that this reputation be 
preserved—deserved—and allow no sinis- 


ter or ulterior influences to exercise an 
control of of our reading columns. And 
in this connection let me say in passing, 
that I feel that the recent award of a 
prize for the best news story of the year 
for a clever and commendable piece of 
detective work made by a foremost school 
of journalism to young men who did not 
even write the story was a distinct dis- 
service to the profession. It was a rec- 
ognition and encouragement for a kind 
of newspaper work the school, fortu- 


Adolph S. Ochs 


nately, does not place in its curriculum. 
Work, indeed, while good in its place, 
the equipment for the performance of 
which does not require the highest news- 
paper qualifications. 

Mr. Ochs next touched on the waste in 
the newspaper business. 

“T doubt if there is in any other busi- 
ness so much waste, extravagance and 
useless’ expenditure, wherein habits, cus- 
toms and traditions are a fetish and mere 
imitation indulged in—in no sense as 
flattery,’ he said. “Methods and system 
are taboo—characterized as a waste of 
time and red tape. I have not time to go 
into detail. To remedy this is doubtless 
one of the purposes about which you are 
meeting to take counsel with each other. 

“Just a few words about postage rates. 
I believe the government is not only in 
error as to the cost of transportation of 
daily newspapers but neglects and seems 
almost hostile to a service of the greatest 
public interest. The government rates 
for the first zones is so much more’ than 
the service is being rendered by trans- 
portation companies, that this excess 
would equal if not exceed, the additional 
rates for the other zones. I can think of 
no better and more useful service the 
Postoffice Department could do, for its 
own revenue, and for the benefit of the 
public, than to encourage the widest dis- 
tribution of metropolitan newspapers in 
the more remote sections of the country, 
to cause people of different sections to 
become better acquainted with each other 
and their affairs; to make the fuller in- 
formation of national affairs and other 
matters, found in metropolitan news- 
papers, available for those who are the 
men of.light and leading of their sec- 
tions; thereby knit the country closer 
together. I believe the first step in that 
direction should be to give daily news- 
papers a special classification and remove 
them from the classification of weeklies 


Rates 


service. Then there is that product of 
ignorance that penalizes the advertising 
columns of newspapers; that fails to rec- 
ognize that advertising if often the very 
essence of news and that the acid test for 
this analysis is made by the advertiser 
himself, for if his advertising is not of 
interest and news, he is truly wasting his 
money. No one does that consciously. 
Then there is the protection that news- 
paper advertising gives the public from 
overcharging by their favored trades 
people. There is also a remedy for the 
meager and harmful news reports that 
are served foreign newspapers by encour- 
aging the distribution of American news- 
papers all over the world instead of pur- 
suing the short-visioned policy of making 
their distribution prohibitive by exces- 
sive rates which are many times the cost 
of the service.” 

Mr. Ochs concluded with a brief ref- 
erence to European conditions as_ he 
found them on his recent trip abroad, 
and a plea to S. N. P. A.» members. to 
support the $1,000,000 endowment fund 
drive of the Berry school. 


CITIZENS PAY TRIBUTE 
TO SLAIN EDITOR 


Thomas Dovery was Killed Because 
He Told the Truth, Is Belief— 
Old Timers Print Memorial 
Edition of His Paper 


Thomas Dovery, editor of the Kelso 
(Ore.) Cowlitz County News, who was 
shot down and killed recently following 
several months of factional strife in 
Kelso, is being heralded as a country 
editor who was really a martyr to a free 
press. Dovery, it is well established, was 
killed because he told the truth, as he 
saw it, about:conditions in Kelso, partic- 
ularly in attacking the bootlegging in- 
dustry. 

Practically the entire town now unites 
in paying tribute to Dovery. 

A memorial edition of the Cowlitz 
County News was issued a few days after 
Dovery was murdered. Three old-time 
newspaper men, including J. W. Vance, 
who had quit the business long ago to 
go into’ farming, went to the dingy office 
of the News and “got out the paper.” 
It was a day late, but it was a sincere 
tribute to the martyrdom of Thomas Do- 
very. The battle of the country editor 
was told in the following tribute: 

“Thomas Dovery—a (Martyr to Some 
Cause—Which? 

“Yes, which cause? What price, mar- 
tyrdom? What did Thomas Dovery 
hope to accomplish by printing the truth 
—for that is what he printed—about con- 
ditions in Kelso? 

“Well, perhaps nothing. His job was 
to print the news. He believed in a free 


+ press, and he was running a free news- 


paper. Under the menace of a mortgage, 
too. Thus in all particulars he fuliilled 


the specifications of an old-time country 
editor of the sort that used to print the 
lines about liberty being safe as long as 
‘tongue and pen alike’ were free. 

“That’s why Thomas Dovery was 
killed—simply for printing the news, the 
truth, for susatining a tradition as old as 
the days of Faust and Gutenberg, when 
men were killed for printing the Bible 
and bringing the light of God’s truth to 
the people.” 


Tabloid Rumored for Pittsburgh 


Louis McGrew heads a company, 
which will shortly start publication of 
the Pittsburgh (Pa.) American Pictorial, 
a morning tabloid, according to an un- 
confirmed report. When Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER went to press (Mr. McGrew was 
out of reach so no confirmation was ob- 


and periodicals, as they require different tainable. 


< 
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PERSONALITY REFLECTIONS AT DIXIE CONVENTION 


Specially photographed for Epiror & PUBLISHER 


Mrs. Walter C. Johnson, wife of the new S. N. P. A. president and general 
manager Chattanooga (Tenn.) News, their daughter Lucibel, and Mrs. Josephus 


Daniels, wife of the former Secretary of the Navy and publisher Raleigh 
(N. C.) News & Observer. ; 


Victor H. Hanson, Birmingham News, Mrs. Hanson, Major Allen Potts, Rich- 
mond News Leader, Mrs. C. F. Kelly and C. F. Kelly, New York 


Elmer E. Clarke, Little Rock (Ark.) Democrat and E. K. Gaylord, 
A. F. Sanford, Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal, and Mrs. Sanford. Oklahoma City (Okla.) Oklahoman. 


“ 


Editor & Publisher for Suelye Liam Ons 


HAPPY FAMILY OF S. N. P. A. MEMBERS AT ASHEVILLE 


Specially photographed for Epitor & PUBLISHER 


Dr. Henry L. Smith, of Washington- 
Lee University 


Miss Ruby Edna Pierce, who attended 
the convention, is the publisher of 
the thriving Palm Beach (Fla.) News, 


in which capacity she has won high Miss Madora Foster, Marcelluse Foster, Miss Zaidee Lee Foster, representing 
distinction at. America’s Winter the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle. Editor Foster’s charming daughters often Walter Savory, Mergenthaler Linotype 
play city. travel with him and are known and admired by many newspaper makers. Co., Chairman Golf Committee 


. T. Fain, Hendersonville (N. C.) Times, Miss Ellen Fain, Miss Sarah Cloud, J. S. Parks, Fort Smith (Ark.) Times-Record, 
H. Galt Braxton, Kinston (N. C.) Free Press. 


and C. P. J. Mooney, 
Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial Appeal. 


t 
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S. N. P. A. CO-OPERATIVE CAMPAIGN A 
SUCCESS; TO REPEAT NEXT YEAR 


Merits of the South as a Market Successfully Told in $15,000 
Ad Drive Now Appearing in Trade Journals 
and Daily Newspapers 


THE $15,000 co-operative advertising 
campaign backed by the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association has so 
successfully told 
the merits of the 
South as a market 
that a larger fund 
will be subscribed 
and the campaign 
continued follow- 
ing its expiration, 
the Advertising 
committee re- 
ported to the an- 
nugiess Neer. 
conventionat 
Asheville, N.C. 

The report, in 
part, follows: 

Selling the 
South to the 
South and selling the South to the whole 
nation were the outstanding keynotes of 
the campaign which your committee kept 
constantly in mind. 

The advertising campaign of last year 
was generally acknowledged as being not 
only the largest but most highly con- 
structive and far-reaching group adver- 
tising campaign ever undertaken and suc- 
cessfully concluded a any organization 
of newspaper publishers. 

Realizing that the S. N..P. A. could not 
afford to take a backward step but must 
excel its own efforts of last year, the 
plans for the present campaign provided 
for a larger expenditure of money, which 
was subscribed, thus enabling the com- 
mittee to widen the scope of the cam- 
paign in its effort to sell the South to the 
national advertisers, the larger cash fund 
subscribed making it possible to use a 
greater number of trade publications. The 
keynote of the copy both for the trade 
and daily papers used was to emphasize 
the fact that national advertisers could 
reach the vast market in the South of 
today only by advertising through the 
Southern newspapers. 

Newspapers are the only economical 
and thorough medium of telling South- 
erners about what one has to sell. In the 
South magazine circulations are small. 
The greatest magazine you may choose 
has a circulation equal to a little over 
one per cent of the population. Here is 
a vast audience of over 30,000,000, but 
only one per cent have a chance to hear 
if you try to reach them only through 
magazines, : 

The last campaign ran through part of 
the calender year only beginning in the 
spring and extending through the fall 
months. It was thought best that the pres- 
ent campaign be continued for a full year. 
It began in April and will end in March, 
1926. Throughout the past year, most 
favorable comments have been received 
from all sections of the country and from 
many members of the S. N. P. A. on the 
last campaign and already the present 
campaign is beginning to bring most ex- 
cellent results, judging from letters be- 
ing received from advertising agencies, 
special agents, trade paper publishers, na- 
tional advertisers, other newspaper organ- 
izations and interested individuals. It is 
the opinion of many that the advertising 
campaigns of the S. N. P. A. during the 
past few years are beginning to bring big 
results from many sources. The maga- 
zines, trade papers and the daily news- 
papers of the North, East and West are 
devoting much space to the publication 
of special articles and editorial comment 
reviewing the great industrial advance 
now going on in the South. In Nashville 
alone, the total of 57 such articles were 
requested of the Nashville Chamber of 
Commerce from dailies and periodicals 
with a combined circulation of over 7,000,- 
000. Based upon current advertising rates 
this space would have cost over $100,000. 
These included dailies like the New York 
Times, Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Chicago 
Herald, Chicago Tribune and San Fran- 
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cisco Examiner and many of the leading 


trade journals. What is true of Nash- 
ville is doubtless true of many of the 
other cities of the South. Several of the 
Southern states and many cities of the 
South have caught the advertising spirit 
and your attention is directed to the city 
of Chattanooga which raised by popular 
subscription $270,000 to be expended dur- 
ing a five-year period for publicity for 
that city in its effort to reach the eye 
of capital in the North and East. 

The state of Florida, its cities and 
towns are spending a million dollars this 
year for publicity. Georgia is spending 
$100,000 a year, Alabama has a movement 
to raise $250,000, North Carolina one for 
an equal amount. The city of Norfolk, 
Va., has just raised $300,000 for that 
purpose to be expended in three years. 
Miami and Jacksonville are each spending 
over $200,000 a year. It seems, there- 
fore, that the South is fully awake to the 
present situation and is striking while the 
iron is hot. 

The industrial advance of the South- 
ern states is the present outstanding 
feature of the economic life of the United 
States. As the future historian will as- 
suredly declare that the World War was 
the supreme tragedy of the first half of 
the Twentieth Century, so he will un- 
doubtedly record that the miracle and 
romance of that period was the advance 
of the South—a land that scarcely two 
generations ago was stricken to seeming 
death, in the ashes of a civilization well 
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night wrecked, without money or credit, 
railroads or ships, wrapped in the mantle 
of a night that knew no star save that 
single one of a courage that no disaster 
could dim—the emergence of this people 
from poverty to plenty, from weakness 
to power, has carried the demonstration 
both of reserve power and of material 
resources for which all history has no 
parallel. 

The members of the advertising com- 
mittee are of the opinion that this coopera- 
tive advertising campaign should be con- 
tinued and if possible on an even larger 
scale next year, in order that the most 
excellent results that have already been 


obtained should be followed through 
until the whole nation is familiar with 
what is going on industrially in the 


South and of its vast and wonderful nat- 
ural resources. 


The fourteen Southern states repres- 
ented by membership in this association 
have a population of over 31,000,000 
people, which is over 25 per cent of the 
population of the United States. Within 
this territory there are published nearly 
500 daily newspapers and yet only 188 of 
these newspapers are members of the 
S. N. P. A. and only about 100 of these 
publishers cooperated in the group adver- 
tising campaign this year. 

Every contributing member gets full 
100% individual value for every dollar 
spent and at the same time aids materially 
in a fundamental movement, meaning 
much to the upbuilding of Southern 
newspaper advertising patronage. 


The state advertisements are just being 
started and will appear weekly for the 
next ten weeks. There are eight of these, 
namely, for Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, North Carolina, South’ Caro- 
lina, Tennessee and Virginia. Each of 
them measures 1,500 lines. There are 
94 papers co-operating in the advertis- 
ing campaign and in which these adver- 


G. C. Willings and H. R. Swartz, Intertype Corporation, snapped at S. N. P. A. meet 


tisements will appear. The Board men 
bers and members of the advertising con 
mittee supplied the state data and the: 
gentlemen approved the copy prepare 
for their state before it was released f 
publication. F 

In addition to the Sell the South to tt 
South through the state campaign th 
money raised by subscription from c¢¢ 
operating members is being spent in se 
ling the South to the whole nation, and : 
especially direct to manufacturers, cap 
talists and national advertisers to er 
lighten them as to the South’s preser 
greatness and future possibility and t 
fully impress upon the latter class the 
the South cannot be satisfactorily covere 
by magazines without the use of its news 
papers. 

The national 
into three parts: 

Newspaper advertising. 

Advertising in trade papers. 

Direct-by-mail advertising. ‘ 

The three very attractive folder 
printed in colors are for distribution b; 
mail to advertising agencies and spac 
buyers. : 

The character of the copy and the ex 
cellent and attractive illustrations anc 
special make-up of all the advertisement 
scheduled are receiving most favorabk 
commendations. Your committee wishe: 
to express its appreciation of this work 
done by the Cecil, Barreto & Ceci 
Agency of Richmond, Va. 

The fund raised, amounting to approx 
imately $15,000, was spent under the 
direction of a special committee appointec 
at the Chattanooga meeting of the Boarc 
of Directors, composed of Walter C 
Johnson, Maj. Allen Potts, Mr. W. A. 
Elliott, Mr. F. C. Withers and Mr 
Edgar M. Foster. 


GLENN ALLEN WINS 
S. N. P. A. GOLF MEET 


Ties for Low Gross with J. R. Gray 
and Wins the Draw—75 Compete 
for Prizes Donated by News- 
paper Trade Firms 


campaign was divide 


Defying the rain which threatened to 
call a deadline on their activities, 75 mem- 
bers of the Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association and their guests golfed 
in the annual tournament. 

In the member division, Glenn Allen, 
Asheville Citizen and J. R. Gray, Af- 
lanta Journal, tied for low gross with 
83 each, the draw giving first place to 
the Asheville player. W. Carey Dowd, 
Charlotte News, was a stroke behind for 
third honors. Prizes for these three were 
a silver pitcher and plate, presented by 
Eprtor & PuBLISHER, traveling bag, by 
Cline Electric Company, and a_ silver 
tea set by Walter Scott & Co. 4 

M. Stratton Foster, Clarksville (Tenn.) 
Leaf Chronicle, carried off low net hon- 
ors with 85-19-66, and was presented with 
a gold scarfpin given by Goss Printing 
Company. Second best net, leather golf 
bag offered by the International Paper 
Company, wene to W. M. Clemens, 
Knoxville Journal and third best, field 
glasses from George H. Morrill Ink Cr 
pany, to Colonel S. L. Slover, Norfolk 
Ledger Dispatch.. ‘3 

E. K. Gaylord, Oklahoma City Okla- 
homan, won best kicker honors, a | 
vase presented by Cutler Hammer Com- 
pany. Second best, a camera from the 
Intertype Company, went to J. R. Halli- 
day, Atlanta Constitution. Third best, 
humidor and trays, from Blatchford Met- 
al Company, to Ross A. Reeder, Miami 
News. 

Worst gross, a travelling clock from 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, was 
won by Marcellus E. Foster, Houston 
Chronicle, with 122. W. E. Page, Col- 
umbus (Ga.) Ledger, was next in line 
with 121 and received a putter and ball 
from the Miller Saw Trimmer Compa 

Murray Howard returned the wor 
kicker score of the two sections. H 
guess and his score giving him a n 
100, and received a belt buckle for 
attempt. Mr. Howard is from the A 
lanta office of the Ludlow Typograph 


(Continued on page 12) 
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~DETECTIVE-REPORTER ” SERVES PUBLIC INTEREST 


Oil Scandals Might Have Been Prevented By Investigating News Man Says 
New York Times’ Editor’s Denunciation — 


PyPITOR & PUBLISHER has paid me 
the compliment of asking me to reply 
to an article by Mr. Rollo Ogden, editor 
, of the New York 
Times, in .its is- 
sue of June 27, 
in which he ‘“‘dep- 
recates the detec- 
tive reporter.” 

I would not be 
frank, if I did 
not state that I 
welcome the op- 
portunity. When 
Mr. Ogden’s in- 
terview appeared, 
I already was 
feeling the urge 
to rise up 
meeting and sav 
: my say. I had 
just finished reading an attack in one of 
the monthly magazines upon “reporters 
who resort to all means known to evi- 
dence-getting detectives,’ which the au- 
thor, who, unlike Mr. Ogden, wrote an- 
nonymously, referred to with contempt 
as “unavailable to gentlemen.” 

I find the same thought repeated by 
Mr. Ogden, who, in seeking to make his 
point, cites the Washington correspond- 
ents by way of comparison, and says: 

“They investigate, when necessary, but 
as gentlemen and not detectives.” 

I number a good many friends among 
the Washington correspondents and ‘I ad- 
mire and respect them as a body, but I 
sometimes have wondered if some of them 
were not so occupied filling their roles as 
gentlemen that they have forgotten their 
experience As police reporters. 

It is conceivable that if such were not 
the case, Doheny might not have walked 
ff with the California oil reserve, Sin- 
lair pocketed Teapot Dome or Fall liter- 
ly gone South with the $100,000 de- 
ivered him in cash in a black satchel. 

Mr. Ogden’s interview contains much 
o which I add a hearty “Amen!” I join 
lim in condemning the reporter who im- 
ersonated an attorney over the telephone 
© obtain a document in a scandalous 
ourt case merely to enable his paper to 
ublish it first. I agree with him that 
eporters should not break faith when 
iven confidential information in advance 
nd that their value to their papers de- 
nds upon their establishing personal 
eputations for trustworthiness. 

But I enter a protest, equally emphatic, 
gainst the indictment which Mr. Ogden’s 
tticle constitutes when considered as a 
vhole. This effect he obtains chiefly by 
oupling up the words “detective” and “re- 
orter” in such a way as to give the term 
detective” a derogatory meaning. 

A newspaper, according to my concep- 
ion of journalism, is obligated to the pub- 
¢ to perform certain duties. This im- 
lies a great deal more than merely chron- 
ling the news. It means, among other 
lings, that a newspaper should act as the 
ublic’s watchdog. 

Reporters may be compared to the teeth 
f the dog. Their function, in this con- 
ection, is to tear and rip their way 

ough the secrecy, camouflage, hyp- 
crisy and what not with which crooks 
1 and out of public office, cloak their 
perations. 

Tf in the performance of this task they 
mmetimes are compelled to use methods 
lat jar upon the delicate sensibilities of 
mme, my answer is that the motive and 
1¢ end justify the means. 

Like most persons who feel strongly 
pon a subject, I turn to personal experi- 
ices to sustain my contention. 

The exposé of the Davis pardon and 
irole scandal in Kansas furnishes prob- 
ly the outstanding instance of the year, 
which the so-called detective methods 

ere employed. 

This story, case or whatever you 


> 


} 


Dick SMITH 


ine 


By RICHARD SMITH 


Managing Editor, Kansas City Journal-Post 


are minded to call it, was worked up by 
members of the Journal-Post staff. Their 
efforts resulted in the arrest of a governor 
and his son on a charge of taking a bribe. 

Before the exposé the state was rife 
with rumors of the sale of pardons and 
paroles, but there was nothing concrete 
upon which to base a charge. The Jour- 
nal-Post came into possession of facts that 
seemed to warrant the conclusion that the 
rumors were true. 

Two courses were open to us. We 
could ignore the information and there- 
by become in efféct accessories or we 
could investigate. 

I have no apologies to offer for the fact 
that in our efforts to determine whether 
the reports were true that we had the as- 
sistance of a convict, that a trap was laid 
and that with the use of a dictaphone, the 
governor’s son was caught in the act of 
taking marked money for a pardon signed 
by his father. 

The Kansas: pardon and parole case is 
so recent and received such wide publi- 
~city that it is not 
{ necessary to go 

nto detail to show 


the methods 
which I maintain 
are legitimate 


when the interest 
of the public is 
the actuating mo- 
tive. 

Mr. Ogden and 
some. others call 
these methods 
“detective work.” 
I call them good 
reporting. 

more recent 
case offers, if any- 
thing, an even better example of what I 
am driving at. It occurred only a week 
or so ago, but because those involved were 
not as prominent as former Governor 
Davis of Kansas, it did not attract the 
same nationwide attention. 


After I have detailed the high points 
in the case, if Mr. Ogden or any one else 
will say that what was done by reporters 
Was not justified and a fine example of 
public service, I will be willing to con- 
cede defeat and retire from the field 
to readjust my opinions. to conform to 
those of the critics. 


The night of Oct. 14, 1924 Mrs. 
Charles B. Davies, wife of a prominent 
citizen of Concordia, Kas., was slugged 
in her home by two men supposed at 
the time to be burglars. 


November 13, 1924, the chief of police 
of Kansas City, Mo., received an under- 
world tip that a man living in or near 
Concordia had employed Kansas City 
gunmen to murder his wife. He trans- 
mitted this information by letter to the 
sheriff of Cloud county, Kans., stating 
that two of the men’ involved, giving 
their names, were under arrest in Den- 
ver. It developed later that they had 
followed Mrs. Davies there to finish the 
job and were picked up merely as sus- 
picious characters. 


They were identified as being wanted in 
Oklahoma for another crime, were re- 
turned to that state and sent to the peni- 
tentiary. The chief’s letter also gave 
the name of a man in Kansas City, who, 
according to. the chief’s information, was 
the ringleader in the plot. 

Having written the letter, the chief ap- 
parently believed that he had done his 
duty in the matter. At any rate, he 
took no further action. 

The sheriff of Cloud county turned 
the letter over to the ‘county attorney, 
a youthful lawyer. This young man 
came to Kansas City to play detective, 


Ray Runnion 


-learned that two 


He learned Davies was the man, but fell 
into the hands of the crooks and was 
“framed,” succeeding only in getting him- 
self so involved with some of the crim- 
inals that he was placed in a position 
where he could take no action—at least, 
he did nothing. 

Months slipped by and the husband 
became the victim of blackmailers among 
Kansas City underworld characters who 
were in on the original plot and others 
who learned what he had planned. These 
blackmailers included a deputy county 
marshal in Kansas City who was as- 
signed to assist the young Kansas county 
attorney and, instead of doing so, helped 
“frame” him. 

Mrs. Davies recovered from the wounds 
suffered in the attempt to murder her and 
returned to Concordia, innocent of the 
part her husband had played. There, in 
March, 1925, according to a sworn state- 
ment since made, another effort to kill 
her all but succeeded. 

About noon, June 20, 1925, or some 
seven months aft- 
er the Kansas 
City police chief 
had received his 
information, the 
Journal - Post 


Kansas City und- 
erworld charact- 
ers who had been 
arrested in Con- 
cordia on an aut- 
omobile -theft 
charge had gone 
there’ to exact 
blackmail from a 
man who had 
tried to have his 
wife murdered. By 8 o’clock that night we 
had ascertained most of the foregoing 
facts about the case and Walter Heren, a 
Journal-Post reporter, posing as a crook, 
had interviewed three men and a woman 
involyed in the murder and blackmail 
plots. 

Sunday night, June 21, Heren, Ray 
Runnion, another Journal-Post reporter, 
and Wade Mountfortt, Jr., a staff pho- 
tographer, left Kansas City for Con- 
cordia. They arrived there at 6 o’clock 
the morning of June 22. By 8:30 o’clock 
Davies had agreed to pay Heren, believ- 
ing him a criminal, $500 to “bump off’ 
the leader of the blackmailers, who, he 
said, had driven him almost to the point 
of suicide. Davies voluntarily advanced 
$20 for expenses. 

By noon, Runnion, Heren and Mount- 
fortt had convinced the county attorney 
that unless he wanted the attorney gen- 
eral of Kansas to step in, the only thing 
for him to do was to confront Davies 
with the facts and give him a chance to 
confess. 

About 1:30 o’clock Davies was called 
to the county attorney’s office. There, 
with the county attorney all but mute, 
the newspapermen obtained a confession 
that Davies had paid $2,000 in advance 
for the murder and was to pay $2,000 
more when the job was. completed. He 
named the other parties to the murder 
plot and those who had been black- 
mailing him. 

By 6 o’clock he had been arraigned 

and released on bond and the stories of 
Heren and Runnion had begun to flow 
over the wires to Kansas City. 
Davies in. his confession involved eight 
Kansas City underworld characters in 
addition to the two in the Oklahoma 
penitentiary. 

Meantime the situation had been laid 
before the prosecuting attorney at Kansas 
City and when the “flash” ‘came from 
Concordia, officers began rounding up the 


W. MovuntFortt, Jr. 


Richard Smith in Reply to 
Murderous Blackmail Exposed 


eight named by Davies, their addresses 
having previously been obtained by Jour- 
nal-Post reporters. 

By midnight 
seven of the eight 
had been arrested. 
By morning all 
of them had made 


statements con- 
taining admis- 
sions that  con- 
firmed - all the 
Journal- Post 
previously had 
learned. In addi- 


tion, five of them 
signed waivers to 
go back to Kansas 
without extradi- 
tion. They now 
are in jail in Con- 
cordia awaiting trial. The other two are 
out on bond pending a hearing on an 
application for extradition papers. 


The morning of June 27, Davies, the 
husband, pleaded guilty to assault with 
intent to kill and was given a sentence: 
of from one to ten years. At 
noon that day, one week to the minute 
from the time the Journal-Post received! 
its first tip, Davies was on the way to" 
the penitentiary and had agreed to testify 
against the others. 


Does any one suppose any action ever’ 
would have been taken if it had not been* 
for the Journal-Post? 


The chief of police of Kansas City 
had known about the case for seven 
months, during which time another at- 


WALTER T. HEREN 


tempt was made on Mrs. Davies’ life, 
and the chief had done nothing. 
The Cloud county prosecutor and 


other Concordia law enforcement officers 
had been apprised of the facts almost 
as long and, while they did nothing, 
some of Kansas City’s worst criminals 
made almost weekly trips to Concordia 
either to discuss “finishing the job” with 
Davies or to “shake him down.” 


The county marshal of Kansas_ City 
had been called in and the only result 
had been that the deputy he assigned to 
the case turned blackmailer. 

ow Kansas City and the surrounding 
territory are safe, at least for a time, 
from the depredations of one band of 
criminals and Mrs. Davies is alive to 
push a suit for divorce, which she has 
filed, instead of lying in her grave while 
her husband spent her money upon the 
other woman. 

In the light of the Concordia case, 
who can doubt that at least the wives 
of the country will vote for the “detect- 
Ive-reporter” even though he may be 
“deprecated” in other quarters? 

Mr. Ogden longs for a “swing back 
to old journalistic traditions and the 
trustworthy collection of news.” I re- 
cently had occasion to go back through 
some of the old files of the Journal. 
Gentlemanly Washington correspondents 
were on the job then, too, but the news 
they were sending out was anything but 
trustworthy. That, however, is another 
story and has nothing to do with the 
“detective-reporter” in whose behalf this 
brief is submitted, 


Pan-American Meet April 7, 1926 


The date for the opening of the first 
an _American Congress of Journalists 
at Washington has been set for Wednes- 


day, April 7, 1926, to continue for five 
days. 


H. C. Rossiter Resigns 


Harry C. Rossiter, for the past twelve 
years with vhe sales department of the 
Lanston Monotype Company, has re- 
signed to enter the trade composition 
field in Philadelphia, 
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NEWBURGH DAILY NEWS BECOMES ONE 
OF THE GANNETT NEWSPAPERS 


Publisher of Six New York Dailies Adds Another to His 


Chain, Acquiring Interests 


of F. W. Wilson—Keefe 


Retains One-Half Control and Will Manage Publication 


Newburgh Daily News has be- 


a ete 


come one of the Gannett Newspa- 
pers. Announcement was made this weelx 


of the purchase by the Gannett Com- 
pany, Inc., of the interest of Frederick 
W. Wilson in the Newburgh Daily News 
Printing & Publishing Company. 

The company also owns the controlling 
interest in the Rochester Times-Umon, 
Utica Observer-Dispatch, Elmira Star- 
Gazette, Elmira Telegram, Elmira Ad- 
vertiser and Ithaca Journal-News. 

Frederick H. Keefe retains his half in- 
terest in the News and will oontinue as 
secretary-treasurer of the company and 
become publisher-manager of the paper. 
Frank E. Gannett is president of the 
company and editor-in-chief of the paper. 

The Daily News was founded more 
than 40 years ago by William H. Keefe, 
father of Frederick H. Mr. Wilson, who 
retires, has been 37 years with the News 
and has seen it develop to its present po- 
sition and prestige under his general 
management. Mr. Wilson will devote his 
time to other business interests. 

The deal was consummated through 
Harwell .& Cannon, newspaper brokers. 
Mr. Gannett said his object in buying 
Mr. Wilson’s interest was to strengthen 
the New York group and at the same 
time to. give Newburgh and vicinity a 
still better newspaper by making available 
for it all the facilities and resources of 
the group. He stated that there were 
great advantages in group operation 
which individual newspapers could not 
enjoy. 

' Mr. Gannett’s statement to Eprror & 
PusLisHER follows: 

“The Newburgh News was purchased 
primarily to strengthen our group of New 
York state newspapers. It is the out- 
standing paper of the Hudson Valley, 
the feading one between Albany and New 
York City. 

“We have extensive plans for special 
wire service and co-operative operation, 
which will develop later. Getting the 
Newburgh News into the group will also 
strengthen that paper by giving it the ad- 
vantages of the talent, the features, and 
the editorial support of our organization, 
something that individual papers cannot 
afford. Thus we can give Newburgh an 
even better paper than the excellent one 
it has had. 

“Personally, I have no political ambi- 
tions. Our newspapers are strictly inde- 
pendent. I feel it is a sacred duty to 
maintain a ‘free press’, in which all, re- 
gardless of political opinions, creed, or 
race, are on an equal footing. 

“We are fearless and frank in discuss- 
ing-issues. But we do no campaigning 
for anyone, for campaigning invariably 
means misrepresentation, bias, and propa- 
ganda. 

“That the public approves of our fair- 
ness is shown by the wonderful support 
we have received. All of our newspapers 
are leaders in circulation and business in 
their communities. 

“The stronger and more prosperous a 
newspaper becomes, the better it can 
serve the public. The joy of rendering 
service is after all the greatest reward.” 

Mr. Gannett’s career as a newspaper 
publisher dates back to 1906 when he pur- 
chased the Elmira Gazette. -The follow- 
ing year he consolidated that newspaper 
with the Elmira’ Evening Star, as the 
Star-Gazette. 

He entered the Ithaca field in 1917, 
with the acquisition of the /thaca News, 
which he merged with the Journal. 
Rochester was his next conquest. In 1918 
he bought the Rochester Union and Ad- 
vertiser and later the Rochester Evening 
Times, combining the trio into the Times- 
Union. 

After four years, he again extended his 
chain obtaining control of the Utica Her- 
ald+Dispatch. The same process of pur- 
chase and merger followed in this city. 
Buying the Utica Observer he made one 


property of the two, and the Observer- 
Dispatch resulted. 

In 1923 he bought his third and fourth 
Elmira newspapers, the Elmira Adver- 
tiser and the Elmira Sunday Telegram. 

During these years, Mr. Gannett had 
had as partners Dr. Woodford J. Cope- 
land and Erwin R. Davenport in the pub- 
lishing of the Empire State Group of 
Newspapers. 


But, in January, 1924, following is- 
suance in Albany, N. Y., of a charter to 
the Gannett Company, Inc., Mr. Gannett 


purchased the interests of these two men. 
The incorporating directors were Mr. 
Gannett, Frank E. Tripp, of Elmira, and 
Prentiss Bailey, of Utica. Mr. Gannett is 
president of the Gannett Company, Inc., 
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.50 YEARS IN ADVERTISING 


C. H. Stoddart to Be Honored by 


Testimonial Dinner 


Preliminary plans are being made in 
Chicago for a testimonial dinner to be 
given at the Blackstone Hotel Sept. 21, 
in honor of Charles H. Stoddart, director 
of the Western headquarters of the Frank 
A. Munsey organization, who will cele- 
brate his Golden Anniversary, fifty years 
in advertising. 

Among speakers will be Frank Munsey 
and Albert D. Lasker. Stanley Clague, 
managing director of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations is chairman of the 
Stoddart Testimonal Dinner Committee, 
in charge of arrangements, assisted by 
Homer J. Buckley, chairman of the 
Chicago Advertising Council. 


Long Beach Sun Moves 


The Long Beach (Cal.) Morning Sun 
is now located in its new quarters at 
235 East Third street. The newspaper 
was formerly on West First street. 


SONGS OF THE CRAFT 
(Written Exclusively for Epttor & PuBLISHER) 
THE VACATION SPIRIT 
By Henry Edward Warner 


(With best wishes for a happy vacation to all who smell ink at their toil) 


Ho! for the hills and the seashore! 
they lie 

Under the blue of the heavens, under a smiling sky! 

And you shall go up to your mountains, wild and exultant and free, 

And I shall go down to the dip of the sands, embraced by the restless sea! 


the peaks and the seas where 


And you shall soar with the eagle, 
And I shall play with a shell 
And we together shall feel the thrill 
Of Nature’s magic spell! 
And some may go a day’s journey, 
And some may travel afar, 
But we all aim for the place that’s called 
Other-Than-W here-W e-Are! 


II 


Out from your walls, your prison! 


the waters and foothills sing 


Their songs of a rose-red summer born of a violet Spring! 
And the Spirit of Pleasure dances, skipping the far-stretched beach! 
And the Things-of-the-Hills enchurched in the woods, hark where the grey 


stones preach! 


And you shall dream in your mountains, 
And I shall sport in my sea; 

And each shall sense in his own sweet way 
The glory of being FREE! 

So ho! for the glad vacation! 
And each shall follow his star 

To the place of Heart’s Desire that lies 
Other-Than-W here-W e-Are! 


and principal owner and directing head 
of the newspaper string. 

The Newburgh News was founded in 
1885 and three years later when Mr. 
Wilson became associated with it in its 
business office, it was one of four daily 
newspapers in Newburgh. Mr. Wilson 
quickly demonstrated unusual capacities 
for the newspaper field. ‘He ultimately 
became the business manager and on the 
death of Mr. Keefe in 1901 was given 
full control of the paper. It was at this 
time that Frederick H. Keefe came to the 
paper and he has remained since and now 
assumes the place once held by his father. 
The family of the latter retained interests 
in the paper until recent years when Mr. 
Wilson bought their holdings except those 
of his associate, Mr. Keefe. 

Throughout his management of the 
paper, The News has gone steadily for- 
ward. Where Newburgh once had four 
newspapers, all struggling, the News 
alone has survived. It has its own build- 
ing and complete modern equipment. Mr. 
Wilson’s retirement is due to a desire to 
be free from business cares. 


Brazil Imposes Press Censorship 


The Brazilian government has : dis- 
tributed a staff of censors among Rio de 
Janeiro newspapers. 


J.S. GRAY HEADS A. P. GROUP 


Named President of Michigan Members 
at Detroit Meet—Cooper Attends 


J. S. Gray, managing editor of the 
Adrian Telegram, was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Michigan Associated Press 
Editorial Association at its recent annual 
convention at Port Huron. Other officers 
re-elected were: vice-president, A. L. 
Miller, Battle Creek Enquirer-News; 
secretary, David J. Wilkie, Associated 
Press, Detroit; members of state advisory 
board, W. H. Gustin, Bay City Times 
Tribune; Archie E. McCrea, Muskegon 
Chronicle; Ray M. Foley, Pontiac Daily 
Press. Arthur .R. Treanor, of the 
Saginaw News-Courier, was elected to 
represent Michigan on the advisory board 
of the central division of the A. P. 


The association accepted the invitation 
of Stuart H. Perry,. publisher of the 
Adrian Telegram, to hold the 1926 con- 
vention in that city. 


Among the prominent - guests at this 
year’s gathering were Kent Cooper, 
general manager of the A. P., J. B. 
Livesay, general manager of the Canadian 
Press; and Edgar T. Cutter, superin- 
geen of the central division of the 


DAILY BACKS oom 
IN LIBEL SUIT | y 


Gen. Butler Charges Philadelphia a 
Misquoted Him—tTabloid Insists 
on Writer’s Accuracy—Hear- 
ing Set for July 10 


(By Telegraph to Epviror & PuBLISHER) 


PHILADELPHIA, July 8—As an _ after- 
math of the “battle of words” between 
Gen. Smedley Butler and the Daily News, 
an afternoon tabloid publication, the Gen- 
eral has brought suit for criminal libel 
against the officers and directors of the 
Philadelphia Tabloid Publishing Com- 
pany, publishers of the News. 

Gen. Butler charges that the newspaper, 
in reporting an address he had delivered — 
at Phoenixville, Pa., July 2, quoted him 
as having said: “The people who are run- 
ning Philadelphia are the rottenest in all 
hell.” | 

This statement, Gen. Butler says, 
“false and malicious.” He charges it was 
made “with the intention to blacken my 
reputation and to expose me to public. 
hatred, contempt and ridicule.” 

Sinclair McKelway, former city editor 
of the Washington Herald, was the writer 
who reported the Phoenixville speech. 

“We are standing by his report,” Lee 
Ellmaker, general manager of the tab- 
loid, informed Epiror & PUBLISHER. 

The warrants call for the arrest of 
Albert H. Ladner, Jr.; president, Ed- 
ward A. Daly, vice president : Lemuel B. 
Schofield, treasurer; Louis E. Levinthal, 
secretary; Alexander Biddle, assistant 
secretary; Lee Ellmaker, secretary to 
Congressman Vare, general manager; 
Francis Shunk Brown, Congressman 
Vare’s attorney, director, and Gilbert ii 
Kraus, director. 

Magistrate _Fahnestock fixed a date 
for a hearing in the case. The warrants 
were not served out of courtesy to the 
defendants. 


is 


“SPOKESMAN’S. SPOKESMAN” 


News Man Ponders Intricacies of not 
Quoting (But Quoting) Coolidge 


The following humorous incident was 
related this week in the correspondence 
of A. H. Kirchofer, Washington corre- 
spondent for the Buffalo Evening News, 
at present assigned to President Cool- 
idge’s vacation headquarters at Swamp- 
scott: | 

“Everett Sanders, secretary to the 
President, is cautious in dispensing news, 
because he doesn’t want to arrogate presi- 
dential perogative to himself. He is not 
so timid, however, in calling attention to 
what he regards as breaches of White 
House etiquette or regulations. 

“For instance, a reporter who covert 
the President’s trip to Arlington cemetery 
near here when the President visited the 
graves of some of his early ancestors, 
directly quoted Mr. Coolidge as saying 
some trifles that were of no particular 
oe and was called to account by 

Sanders for this alleged offense. 

One writers, who did likewise, how- 
ever heard nothing of Mr. Sandet’s or- 
ders, except by indirection, and were won- 
dering how it would be, if they too were 
called, to announce that the ‘spokesman 
for the President said that the President’s | 
ancestors had arrived here in 1632’ and 
that the spokesman declared ‘Edmund 
Rice, who lived up the road a way, had 
three descendents in the White House, 
Abigal Adams, John Quincy Adams and 
the spokesman’s spokesman.’ ” } 


| 
| 


Sullivan “Bats” for Broun ~ 


Frank Sullivan, who subbed for Frank- 
lin P. Adams, conductor of the “Conning 
Tower,” in the New York World, when 
Mr. and Mrs. Adams left for abroad on 
their honeymoon trip, has now taken over 
Heywood Broun’s column “It Seems to: 
Me. ” 

Mr. Broun has left New York for his 
summer vacation. 

Mr. Adams is now writing his daily 
column from Europe, principally at pres- 
ent from Italy where he has_ visite 
Naples and Rome. 


' 
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THE EDITOR’S HELPING HAND TO THE FARMER 


News of World Markets and Honest Comment Based on Study of Transportation, Farm Ownership 
and Finance, Taxation, and Speculation the General Newspaper’s Field—Technical Advice 
Best Left to Farm Journals 


ONE day last summer I went out on 

one of the paved country roads that 
are becoming more and more plentiful 
in Kansas, to investigate the rumor that 
consumers save a lot of money by buy- 
ing direct from producers. 

I went six or eight miles, so far to 
be sure to get safely away from the 
city’s sphere of influence. All along 
the road were blackboard signs of farm- 
ers who were selling melons, tomatos, 
onions, chickens, apples, eggs, butter and 
other produce to the motorist who would 
stop and buy. 

Seeing a bulletin board, I took out a 
pencil and made a note of the prices 
given thereon. Then I asked the farmer 
for prices on other things not listed. 

Returning to town, I compared the 
list with the prices of the grocer. In 
practically every instance the price was 
the same. One or two instances showed 
that the farmer was a shade under the 
grocer, but the total result showed al- 
most a stand-off. 

The grocer had bought his stuff, con- 
structively, from the farmer. He had 
paid for transportation into town. He 
had stood shrinkage. He had paid clerk 
hire, insurance, interest and overhead 
items of various descriptions. Then he 
made a profit sufficient to make a living 
for himself and family. He had con- 
tributed to charity and other causes. 

But this kind of business doesn’t parse, 


somehow. It can’t be done, some one 
says. 

Well, then, here is the point of the 
story: 


The farmer is human, like everybody 
else. He charges what the traffic will 
bear. And who can blame him? 

And yet the cheap politician and the 
thoughtless newspaper writer are con- 
tinually talking about the farmer as 
though he were a separate class—con- 
scious being of higher than average 
morality and ethical standards—as 
though the salvation of the farmer lies 
in the abolition of the middleman and 
the grain gambler and a lot of other 
convenient men frequently composed of 
straw. 

Here are the familiar bromides: 

“The farmers have got to organize.” 
“Do away with the middleman.” “Stop 
dealing in futures.” “Bring producer 
and consumer together.” 

They ignore the fact that the farmers 
of the nation have been organizing for 
50 years and already have several fine, 
effective and useful organizations such 
as the Grange, Farmers’ Union and 
Equity. They ignore the fact of cer- 
tain and pardonable human nature which 
causes the farmer to charge what the 
traffic will bear when there isn’t a mid- 
dleman within miles. They ignore the 
fact that some of the largest farmers’ 
organizations deal in futures themselves. 
In other words, such politicians and 
writers are putting out bunk, simply be- 
cause it is easily swallowed. |: 

‘The real farmer with whom I have 
come in contact does not want that kind 
of medicine handed to him. He is fed 
up on it. I talked with a farmer’s wife 
from western Kansas one day last sum- 
mer who said: 

“T am getting tired of this talk about 
helping the farmer. We are not chil- 
dren, to be coddled and petted and told 
a lot of fairy tales. All we want 1s 
ordinary honesty on the part of those 
with whom we deal.” 2 
~ When the post-war deflation hit the 
great agricultural regions of the Middle 
West, the air was full of clap-trap hav- 
ing to do with schemes whereby the 
farmer could lift himself by his eco- 
nomic bootstraps. The McNary-Haugen 

ill was one of these schemes. It was 
a pfice-fixing plan whereby the govern- 
ment would, in effect, repeal the law of 


By ELMER T. PETERSON 


supply and demand and _ miraculously 
cause the price of wheat to leap upward 
50 cents or $1 a bushel. Fortunately 
it was defeated. Some of the strongest 
opponents of the measure were farmers 
and some of the strongest supporters 
were men who had never held a plow 
handle or milked a cow in their lives. 

What should the newspaper man’s at- 
titude be toward the farmer and _ his 
problems? 


Prescription of political nos- 
trums for the farmer’s woes finds 
no approval from Mr. Peterson, 
who is editor of Henry J. 


Allen’s Wichita (Kan.) Beacon. 
Mr. Peterson, who has written 
extensively on farm economics 


both in his own columns and 
for general publications, won 
the EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
Gold Medal for an _ editorial 
written during the Victory Loan 
campaign in 1919. 


Should he go the way of least re- 
sistance and join in the chorus of the 
demagogic politician who makes impossi- 
ble promises to legislate prosperity into 
the pockets of the farmer? Should he 
curry by telling the farmer that he is 
the most abused person on _ earth? 
Should he attempt to instruct the farm- 
er? 

The most necessary thing is to study 
the larger fundamentals of farming. 

Although I was born and reared on 
the farm, I was astounded not long ago 
at some of the newly discovered funda- 
mental facts about farm finance. 

For instance, it is said by eminent au- 
thority that the farm indebtedness of the 
United States is only about 12 per cent 
of the total farm value, and yet interest 
rates are higher than upon almost any 
other security that can be named. 

Land is the fundamental wealth of the 
nation. It is the soundest of all gilt- 
edge security. And yet you would think, 
to study farm interest rates, that 
it was one of the poorest kinds of se- 
curity. 

In some cases railroads are bonded 
to half or 100 per cent of their value 
and yet pay only a small interest rate. 

This paradoxical fact came about be- 
cause the farm mortgage is a_ single 
hazard with a necessarily long term of 
payment. It is an asset that easily 
“freezes.” 

In. recent years it has not been unusual 


for farm mortgage companies or private 


individuals to charge as high as 10 or 
15 per cent. In some cases the rate has 
gone to 18 or 20 per cent. 

This condition is now being gradually 
remedied by the federal land bank and 
joint stock land banks which have 
greatly reduced interest rates and im- 
proved the terms. But the remedy has 


been a long time on the way. The 
United States has lagged far behind all 
the other major nations in this respect. 

What part did the newspapers of 
America have in the bringing of relief 
to the farmer in the matter of farm 
loans? Not much. I include myself in 
the indictment. My own ideas along 
this line were very hazy and inadequate 
until after the situation had been met 
and solved by thoughtful students and 
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statesmen. And yet I was an editor in 
the heart of the agricultural district. 

The problems of the farmer today are 
concerned considerably with transporta- 
tion. 

The Georgia farmer who raises peaches 
and has to feed them to his hogs for 
lack of an offer cannot understand why 
the grocery store in New York at the 
same time is getting $3 a bushel for 
them. The Montana farmer has let his 
potatoes rot in the ground sometimes, 
while Chicago may be offering a good 
price. 

Transportation and handling are what 
give almost any raw material most of 
its value. That is why the farmers of 
the Middle West are now asking the 
government to build the St. Lawrence 
canal, for it will reduce the freight rate 
on a bushel of wheat from Salina to 
Liverpool by about eight or nine cents. 
The motor truck has entered into the 
scheme of things. Water transportation 
—hboth by barge and ocean vessel—is an 
important factor, being about one-tenth 
as expensive as rail haul. 

The railroads are not altogether to blame 
for this situation. They have been caught 
in the web of economic complexities. But 
they would have been wise, in my opin- 
ion, to have gone back after the war to 
the principle of charging what the traf- 
fic would bear, and moved some of the 
bulky farm products of the level plains 
at a cheaper possibly profitless rate, in 
the interest of making the whole sec- 
tion more prosperous thereby helping 
themselves. There has been too much 
dead congestion, caused by _ prohibitive 
freight rates. The arteries have not 
worked freely. 

It is impossible to discuss in this brief 
article a comprehensive editorial or pub- 
licity program as affecting the funda- 


mental occupation of farming, for the 
field is too large and complex. It is 
not advisable for newspapers of general 
circulation to enter into the technical 
phases of agriculture. They may well 
leave those phases to farm papers. What 
they can do and should do, is to evolve 
a greater intelligence in the matter of 
large aspects and policies, like trans- 
portation, finance and farm economics. 
Less attention should be paid to the 
clamor of demagogic politicians and 
more to these basic things. 

Harking back for a moment to the 
matter of the much discussed middleman, 
mentioned in the lead of this article, it 
may be argued: “If the farmer does ab- 
sorb the middleman’s profit, it is better 
for him to get it than the middleman.” 

There is justice in this argument in 
that it recognizes the fact that the farm- 
er generally is an underpaid member of 
society. But the farmer cannot do away 
with the middleman. I know a cattle 
buyer who buys from farmers and sells 
at a profit to commission men. Farmers 
not only are willing that he should do 
this. They even send for him and he 
sometimes travels 200 miles to farmers 
who want him to buy their cattle and 
sell it to another middleman, knowing 
full well that each will take a profit. 

I have seen many large co-operative 
farm marketing organizations in action, 
and as far as my observation goes they 
are unable to function with any less of- 
fice or field force than the average pri- 
vate commission establishment. And if 
they get inferior, low-priced adminis- 
tration, they lose more than if they hire 
experts. 

The opposition to farm organization, 
on the ‘other hand, has largely passed. 
Privately conducted commission firms, el- 
evator companies, fruit and vegetable 
handlers and similar concerns no longer 
waste time repining over the competition 
coming from the organized farmers. 
They find that the middleman business 
is reduced to a pretty closely drawn sys- 
tem, and private enterprise can live side 
by side with co-operative enterprise. This 
competition has almost eliminated the 
bugaboo. There is no reason why farm- 
ers should not go into business if they 
want to and can do so. Sometimes they 
find that some one else can perform the 
middleman service cheaper than they can 
and is in position to render expert service 
in buying discrimination or in salesman- 
ship. Then they abandon the co-operat- 
ive field and devote themselves to the 
specialty of producing. It is all becom- 
ing a very cool, calculating, tolerant, 
matter-of-fact business, the survival of 
the fittest, and the heat that used to fly 
up into the faces and heads of people 
in discussing co-operative marketing has 
died down. 

One feature that is coming. in- for a 
lot of discussion, especially in the Middle 
West, is diversified farming. 

In this case, as in many others, there 
is no occasion for the newspaper to hand 
out technical advice to the farmers. But 
it is a matter of common sense that the 
law of supply and demand must be re- 
spected, and a real service can be done 
by spreading news as to world shortage 
of certain crops or the likelihood of a 
glut in certain other crops. One trouble 
with the farming industry in the past 
has been that because of the farmer’s 
essential individualism and_ his inability 
to agree on the quantity of production of 
any given commodity, no one has known 
what the price of wheat or potatoes or . 
other major product would be from year 
to year. An intelligent study of world 
markets and tendencies will give a line 
on probable market prices for the ap- 
proaching season. If there is a world 
over-production of wheat or a likelihood 

(Continucd on page 39) 
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EDITORIAL AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE REPORT 


The Committee on Editorial affairs in 
its report declared that modern publishers 
demand reporters of a high order of in- 
telligence and professional optitude. The 
report encouraged schools of journalism. 

“One of the greatest responsibilities 
resting upon directing heads of our news- 
Papers is to make them signally success- 
ful and useful in the crystalization of 
public opinion, as well as to return sub- 
stantial monetary dividends to their 
owners. In late years it has been realized 
more than ever before that the latter is 
dependent upon the former,” the report 
read. 

“The exemplification of a policy of be- 
ing more critical of qualifications of men 
employed in the ranks and file ‘up stairs’ 
has, we believe, paid big dividends.” * * * 

“The news department can render a 
most valued service in the promotion of 
advertising. The news department can 
perform an invaluable service by keeping 
constantly alert in the preparation and 
publication of advertising promotion copy 
that will sell newspaper advertising as 
it has never been sold. It is simply a 
matter of education of the public to the 
real facts as to the greatly superior value 
of newspaper publicity aver the competi- 
tive forms of publicity. 

“The ‘feature’ salesman has come to be 
one of the most frequent visitors to the 
offices of executives. It is sug- 
gested that it may be entirely pos- 
sible to work out a system whereby S. 
N. P. A. members may become informed 
as to the fitness or unfitness of features 
as they are offered; also as to the prices 
at which they are actually sold.” 

Concerning libel law the committee re- 
commended that a movement be in- 
augurated by the S. N. P. A. looking to 
the formulation of a code of libel laws, to 
be submitted to the legislatures of the sev- 
eral southern states, with a view to uni- 
form libel statutes for all of these states. 

The committee recommended the crea- 
tion of a branch or bureau of the S. N. 
P. A., the membership of which shall be 
confined to editorial and news department 
executives, to meet simultaneously with 
the S. N. P. A. convention, and have a 
program of at least one day. 


CONVENTION 


SIDELIGHTS 


(GEORGE R. KOESTER, for many 

years editor of the Greenville Pied- 
mont and a famous paragrapher of the 
South, came from the Spartanburg 
(S. C.) Sun, his present headquarters, 
and after the postal discussion adjourned 
Tuesday, made this remark: 

“Tf I went into a convention room at 
Asheville and didn’t at once hear a speech 
by Major Stahlman, Col. Ewing, or one 
of the Anderson brothers, I’d know right 
away I wasn’t in the S. N. P. A. meet- 
ing.” 

* x x 

Josephus Daniels, Mrs. Daniels and 
Adolph S. Ochs shared a table and, no 
doubt, reminiscences of journalism and 
politics at several meals. 

* * x 


Six hundred dollars worth of golf 
prizes were carried away after the Tues- 
day tournament. Most of the publishers 
competing won some reward, but the 
guests of the convention competing in a 
separate group were more numerous and 
two-thirds of them had only the fun of 
the game and a good wetting from the 
first shower Asheville has had in a fort- 


night. 
oe OS nk 


Lincoln B. Palmer, manager of the 
A. N. P. A., gave the convention the 
benefit of his photographic memory of 
facts, names and dates in the postal and 
printing school discussions. 


Edgar M. Foster, chairman of the 
Advertising Committee of the S. N. P. A., 
signed up most of the members for the 
next year’s campaign support before the 
convention adjourned. The advertising 
has aroused considerable enthusiasm 
among the members, who see in it a 
means of promoting and continuing the 
unexampled prosperity that most of them 
enjoy. 

x Ok Ok 

Major Stahlman and Major John S. 
Cohen, both recovering from slight illness, 
were absent from the meeting. Major 


Stahlman telegraphed the meeting that he 
will not take as active a part in the 
Nashville Banner's conduct in the future 


—he is grooming his grandson for the 
job—but he is still very much in the ring 
and ready to lend his great knowledge 
of postal rates and newspaper traffic to 
the association upon call. 

* OK ok 


The ladies enjoyed themselves on motor 
rides, bridge, and a cross-word puzzle 
tournament. Mrs. W. C.. Johnson 
rivalled her distinguished husband’s con- 
vention activity. 

* 1H ® 


President Newmyer goes out of office 
happy with the thought that his last con- 
vention ranks among the most interesting 
and brilliant in the Association’s history. 


GLENN ALLEN WINS 
AT GOLF 


(Continued from page 8) 
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Company. Belt buckles were presented 
the following for persistency: J. L. Ew- 
ing, New Orleans States, Walter A. 
Dealey, Dallas News, W. C. Essington, 
Orlando Sentinel, Major Clark Howell, 
Atlanta Constitution, David B. Lindsay, 
St. Petersburg Times, Arthur G. New- 
myer, New Orleans Item. 

In the guests’ section the accolade was 
was presented 'C. P. Eddy, of Charles H. 
Eddy Company, with 80 grass, in the 
shape of a refinement set from the John 
Budd Company. R. Gilleaudeau, ‘Gravure 
Service Corporation, was second with 84, 
and received a silver picture from the 
FE. Katz Special Agency; J. L. Sterrett, 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, won 
third prize, a bouillion set from the Am- 
erican Type Founders Company with 86. 
Net score prizes were won as follows: 
steak platter from Lanston Monotype 
Company, H. C. Story, of Story, Brooks 
& Finley, New York; wrist watch from 
Story, Brooks & Finley—Fred Montz, 
John (M. Branham Company, New York: 
smoker’s set from Ludlow Typograph 
Company—C. F. Kelly, Kelly Smith Com- 
pany, New York. 

H. L. Felix, Imperial Type Metal 
Company, Cincinnati, won the best kicker 
award in this section, a bill fold from 


R. Hoe & Co.; H. S. West, George H, 
Mead Company, New York, carried off 
a leather golf bag presented by the Great 
Northern Paper Company; Arthur T, 
Robb, Jr., Eprror & PUBLISHER, was pre- 
sented with a pair of golf clubs given by 
the Imperial Type Metal Company for 


his worst gross, and T. Frank Morgan, | 


Lanston Monotype Company, came in for 


honorable mention and a dozen balls from | 


the John .M. Branham Company for his | 
card of 142. 


Belt buckles were won by the follow- 
ing for valorous scores which just missed 
the major prizes: A. S. Johnson, Ault & 
Wiborg Company, New Orleans; Fred 
W. Mott, Merganthaler Linotype Com- 
pany, New Orleans; J. M. Marshall, 
Great Northern Paper Company, New, 
York; J. E. Rice, Science Service, Wash-_ 
ington, D. C.; W. H. Bagley, of Wash- 
ington. 7 

The tournament was under the guidance 
of Walter H. Savory, Mergenthaler Lin- 
otype Company, chairman, and his com- 
mitteemen, Charles A. Webb, Asheville 


Citizen, and William Henry Beers, Golf 


Illustrated. 


REPORT ON ADVERTISING 


AGENTS. 


The Committee on Advertising Agents 
declared in its report that better relations” 
between advertising agents and the mem- 


bers continue, and helpful co-operation is 


accomplishing much in the development | 


of national advertising. 


At the last A. N. P. A. convention, it || 


was pointed out, a resolution was adopted 
making the minimum agent’s 
ment for recognition by the association 


a net surplus of not less than $10,000 for | 


all applicants located in cities having a 
population in excess of 500,000. The 
S. N. P. A. requires at least two national 
accounts and a net surplus of $3,000. 


The committee calls for financial state- 
ments from the agencies on the recognized 
list from time to time and any unusual 
developments are reported to the mem- 
bership. 

The membership was urged to make 
more use of the Headquarters office in 
furnishing information upon request on 
advertising agencies in the S. N. P. A, 
territory. 


require- 
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MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
Brooklyn, New York 


hotograph aie In Cincinnati Post, Cincinnati, Ohio—.9 Linotypes 
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TEXAS DOCTORS BREAK TRADITIONS 
AND APPROVE GROUP ADVERTISING 


State Medical Association Convention Endorses Action at 
Recent Meet—County Groups to Use Local Newspapers 
—Dallas County Plans $25,000 Budget 


By AUSTIN 


HE doctors of Texas have decided 

to advertise. They will not adver- 
tise as individuals, however, but as a 
group. As conservative as this adver- 
tising will be, it nevertheless constitutes 
an epoch-making step for the regular 
variety of doctors, who have until the 
present consistently held as a part of 
their ethics that no reputable physician 


should solicit patronage through the 
public prints. 
The State Medical Association of 


Texas in convention at Austin recently 
took the step which authorized the 
abandonment of the old point of ethics. 
The Association named an _ executive 
committee of 31 to devise dignified yet 
effective means of advertising which 
would mark the allopaths from differ- 
ing kinds of practitioners whom they 
do not consider qualified to treat dis- 
ease. This committee of 31, meeting in 
Fort Worth, directed Dr. C. M. Rosser 
of Dallas, president of the State Medical 
Association and chairman of the com- 
mittee, to select seven of the 31 to get 
the proposal before the county units of 
the association. 

This smaller committee was instructed 
to recommend to the county associations 
that they publish the names of their 
members in some local paper or papers 
at regular intervals. The “frequency of 
these intervals was left to each county 
organization to determine. County 
associations were also to be urged that 
at frequent intervals they have some 
material of an educational nature con- 
cerning common diseases submitted to 
the local papers for publication for the 
public good. 

Dr. C. M. Rosser appeared before the 

Texas Press Association in its conven- 
tion at Tyler, June 18-19, and explained 
to the editors this new departure which 
the doctors have resolved upon. Money 
considerations have not entered into the 
attitude of the doctors. toward adver- 
tising, Dr. Rosser maintained. There 
are some things which a man may have 
for sale yet which his gentlemanliness 
will forbid his advertising. Among 
these, for illustration, are his ideals, his 
honesty, his skill, his sincerity and his 
knowledge. 
_ Two resolutions bearing on the sub- 
ject were introduced along with the gen- 
eral list of resolutions at the close of 
the convention. One of them com- 
mended the State Medical Association 
for its efforts at standardizing the med- 
ical profession. It was passed without 
comment. But the second resolution 
that the acceptance of advertising from 
practitioners who are not licensed by 
law be disapproved met with some ob- 
jection and was not brought to a vote, 
though its friends believe it would have 
carried, 

That the position of the doctors met 
with the approval of the editors as a 
whole is indicated by a leter written by 
Sam P. Harben of Richardson, secre- 
tary of the Texas Press Association 
asserting that in his opinion great good 
had been accomplished by the laying of 
the matter before the newspaper . men 
and that greater good will yet result. 

The Dallas County Medical Associa- 
tion is planning a $25,000 advertising 
campaign along lines recommended by 
the State Association. The county asso- 
ciation expects to insert half-page ad- 
vertisements in each of the four dailies 
of the city successively, repeating the 
program each week. A _ part of the 
space each time will be devoted to ed- 
ucational matter and the remainder 
given over to a roster of the Dallas 
doctors who are members of the asso- 
ciation. 

Extensive publication of reading 
matter of an educational nature is also 
planned. At least three of the four 
dailies of Dallas have announced their 
intention to cooperate to the extent of 
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not accepting any further advertisements 
from unlicensed doctors after present 


‘contracts have expired. 


The allopaths are insisting on a rigid 
enforcement of the state medical prac- 
tices act, already on the statute books 
for seventeen years, which requires that 
every person licensed to practice med- 
icine must have as a pre-requisite a di- 
ploma from a recognized medical school 
in which materia medica, anatomy, 
physiology, chemistry, bacteriology and 
public hygiene are taught. ~The allo- 
paths profess to have no desire to pre- 
scribe how any set of practitioners shall 
treat disease but they profess only a de- 
sire to see that every practitioner is so 
educated that he will know what any 
patient’s true malady is upon examining 
him. 

Two cults, the allopaths claim, have 
been notorious violators of the Texas 
medical practices act. One of these, 
they assert, is the chiropractors, who 
ascribe all maladies to the maladjust- 
ment of the spinal vertebrae, and the 
Christian Science healers, whom, they 
say, deny the existence of disease and 
yet charge a fee for treating it. The 
regular doctors seek to make it clear 
that they have no quarrel with Christian 
Science as a religion but combat it only 
when its healers enter the field of med- 
ical practice. 

The decision of the Texas State Med- 
ical Association to advertise, even 
though only as an organization, means 
much to advertising men and _ news- 
papers, as it does not seem too much to 
predict that the examnle of the Texas 
doctors will soon be followed by medi- 
cal associations in other states. 


INTERNATIONAL WILL 
KEEP $70 PRICE 


President Graustein States No Reduc- 
tion in News Print Will Be Made 
This Year—Refuses to Forecast 
1926 Quotation 


Regardless of what other manufacturers 
may do, the International Paper Company 
will maintain the $70 per ton price on 
news print for the remaining months of 
this year, A. R. Graustein, president, :in- 
formed Epitor & PUBLISHER, in an inter- 
view this week. 

He was silent on the possible 1926 quo- 
tation, which, he said, would not be an- 
nounced until October, according to pres- 
ent intentions. 

While admitting that International had 
slackened news print production somewhat 
since Spring, Mr, Graustein insisted de- 
mand from publishers was “fairly strong.” 

“Demand fluctuates,’ he said, “but it 
still remains approximately equal to pro- 
duction.” 

‘Meanwhile work is progressing at the 
Three Rivers, P. Q., plant of the Cana- 
dian International Paper Company, which 
will increase that production to a marked 
degree unless mills elsewhere are cur- 
tailed. ? 

The company began to enlarge the mill 
on Dec. 1, 1924, for four additional ma- 
chines of 90 tons each, making eight in 
all. When the eight machines are in op- 
eration, the Three Rivers mill will be 
able, the company claims, to produce 
enough news print every day to make 
nearly four million 24-page newspapers 
of standard size. 

Machines five and six will be ready for 
operation early in 1926, while seven and 
eight will start producing the middle of 
that year, Mr. Graunstein said this week. 


C. P. A. Promotes Bankhage 
H. R. Baukhage was this week pro- 
moted to business manager of the Con- 
solidated Press Association, succeeding 
Guy R. Carpenter, 


STREET USED AS NEWSPAPER OFFICE FOLLOW. 
ING SANTA BARBARA QUAKE 


Temporary office of the Santa Barbara (Cal.) News after the earthquake 
disaster. A job press was set up and bulletins published and distributed. Left to 
right in the photograph are H. H. Cotton, banker; Thomas M. Storke, publisher’ 
of the Santa Barbara News and William Gibbs McAdoo, resident Santa Barbara, 

and newspaper workers. 


H. L. MENCKEN COVERING 
“MONKEY TRIAL” 


Henry L. Mencken of the Balti- 
more Sun staff and editor of the 
American Mercury, with Henry M. 
Hyde, Frank R. Kent, and Edmund 
Duffy, cartoonist, will cover the 
Scopes trial at Dayton, Tenn., for 
the Sun and Evening Sun. 


TREASURY DEFINES NEWSPRINT 


New Ruling Adopted Determining Type 
Duty Free Under Tariff 


A new definition of standard newsprint, 
promulgated by the Treasury Depart- 
ment in Washington, July 2, is scheduled 
to become effective within 30 days. 

It follows: 

Weight—500 sheets, each 26 by 36 
inches, shall weigh not less than 30 
pounds nor more than 36 pounds. 

Rolls—The paper shall be in rolls not 
less than 16 inches wide and 28 inches 
in diameter. 

Stock—Not less than 70 per cent of 
the total fiber shall be ground wood. 
The remainder shall be unbleached sul- 
phite. 

Finish—The average of five tests in 
machine direction and five tests in cross 
direction on both sides moving the paper 
after each test, made with the Ingersoll 
clarimeter, shall not be more than 50 per 
cent gloss. 

Ash—Shall not be more than 2 per 
cent. 

Degree of Sizing—Time of transuda- 
tion of water shall not be more than ten 
seconds by the ground glass method or 
five seconds by the alternative methods. 


Adds Seven New Staff Men 


The following additions have been 
made to the news staff of the Cleveland 


Times. S. Boyd Hilton, copy desk; 
Robert Ross, copy. desk; Robert E. 
Clarke, Frank J. ‘Stringer, Lionel E. 


White and Harold Garthe, reporters. 
Julian de Vries has also joined the edi- 
torial staff. 


Citroen Ads on Eiffel Tower 


Andre Citroen, called the “Henry Ford 
of France,” is investing 350,000 francs 
annually for the biggest electric sign in 
France which will shine from the famous 
Eiffel Tower. 


12TH DISTRICT MEET 
PROGRAM READY 


Three-Minute Speech Contest on Hoy 
Advertising Reduces Cost of Com- 
modities a Feature of Coast 
Club’s Seattle Convention 


A three-minute speech contest 0 
“How Advertising Reduces the Cost ¢ 
a Commodity to the Consumer,” will 5) 
a feature of the program for the annué| 
convention of the Pacific Coast Adver) 
tising Clubs Association, to be held i! 
Seattle July 20-23. The group com 
prises the 12th District, Associated Ad 
vertising Clubs of the World. 


The business program for the conven 
tion has been announced by Joseph A 
Davidson, Seattle, general prograr 
chairman. Prominent among speaker 
scheduled are Edwin T. Meredith,- pres) 
ident Meredith Publications, Des Moines 
Ia., Secretary of Agriculture unde 
President Wilson, and a former presider 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
Dr. Henry Suzzalo, president, Univer 
sity of Washington, Seattle, and Di 
E. O. Holland, president, Washingto) 
State College, Pullman, Wash. ot 

H. J. Ryan, advertising manager, Pa 
cific Steamship Company, Seattle, is gen 
eral chairman in charge of arrangement! 
and Don E. Gilman, advertising manage! 
Western edition, Christian  Scienc! 
Monitor, San Francisco, general chait 
man of the departmental programs. | 

Lloyd Spencer, Seattle Post-Intell 
gencer, is president of the Association. | 

Round table discussions will be i 


Marsha’ 


Los Angeles, 
F. R. Kerman, Bank of Italy, San Fran 
cisco, “Financial Advertising”; Wallac 
L. Kibbee, San Francisco, “Graph 
Arts’; W. D. Moriarity, School ¢ 
Business Administration, University 
Washington, “Education”; Walter F 
Burn, San Francisco, “Newspapers” 
Charles Duncan, Foster & Kleiser, S 
Francisco, “Outdoor Advertising”; || 
P. Strandborg, Portland Railway, Lig! 
& Power Company, Portland, “Pub 
Utility Advertising’; John M. Kem 
Jacobi. Brothers, Los Angeles, “Reta 
Advertising.” Se 
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DAYTON, Tenn. 


America’s most interesting and colorful trial is on— 


W. JU. LOSH 


Dayton will be a page 1 “must” dateline in all 


UNITED PRESS — UNITED NEWS 


| newspapers this week. 


UNITED PRESS—UNITED NEWS will be represented at Dayton by W. J. Losh, Manager United 
Press, Washington Bureau; Raymond Clapper, Manager United News, Washington Bureau; Westbrook 
Pegler, New York Bureau, United News, and John T. Moutoux, Staff Correspondent, United Press. 

UNITED PRESS leased wires are cut directly into the Court House. During the ses- 

sions of the trial UNITED PRESS newspapers will be less than THIRTY 
seconds from the court room. 
PROF. JULIAN HUXLEY, England’s famous scientific 
investigator, and grandson of Thomas Huxley, 
contemporary of Darwin, will daily cable the 


UNITED PRESS an analysis of the evidence. 
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STEUBENVILLE HERALD-STAR IS ADDED 
TO BRUSH-MOORE OHIO STRING 
Charles D. Simeral, Former Owner, Retires from Newspaper 


Work After 20 Years’ Service—Daily Once Owned by 
President Wilson’s Ancestor—Established in 1806 


OUIS H. BRUSH and Roy D. Moore 

added a fourth newspaper to_ their 
string of Ohio dailies with the purchase 
July 3 of the Stewbenville (O.) Herald- 
Star, from Charles D. Simeral, who re- 
tired after a 20-year service. 

The two purchasers became nationally 
known when they acquired the Marion 
Star from the late President Harding. 
Other dailies in Ohio under their owner- 


since. On April 20, 1896, Hon. J. J. Gill 
purchased the Herald, and after organiz- 
ing a joint stock company, known as the 
Herald Publishing company, disposed of 
the plant to this company. He had prev- 
iously purchased about. March 1, 1896, 
the Evening Star, a daily newspaper 
which had been started by W. W. Mc- 
Kay on October 14, 1889. On February 
8, 1897, the two newspaper plants were 


Roy D. Moore and Louis H. Brush 


ship are the East Liverpool Review and 
the Salem News. ; 

The Herald-Star enjoys the distinction 
of being one of the oldest newspapers in 
the state. 

The officers of the new publishing firm 
are, Louis H. Brush, president; Roy 
Moore, vice-president and general man- 
ager; William H. Vodrey, East Liver- 
pool, secretary; Henry R. Schaffner, 
Marion, treasurer. 

In his front-page column “Observer” 
Mr. Simeral, who had made development 
of the Herald-Star his life work, bade 
farewell to readers, in the following 
words: 

“We have rarely found parting ‘a sweet 
sorrow.’ We chose to sell the Herald- 
Star, but we find it difficult, indeed, to 
say good-bye to the Herald-Star family 
and to you folks who have been such 
loyal supporters during all the years now 
past and gone. We have enjoyed the 
association. We have felt with you the 
thrill of battle, the dejection of defeat, 
the joy of victory. From our hands falls 
the responsibility but others take it up. 
We go now to a little rest, a little recrea- 
tion, a little travel and then perhaps to 
‘other activities. May God bless you all, 
is our earnest wish.” 

The Herald was established as a week- 
ly by Messrs. Lowry and Miller in 1806, 
the office being located in a one story 
frame building. In 1814 it was- pur- 
chased by James Wilson, grandfather 
of President Woodrow Wilson, who had 
previously conducted the Aurora at Phil- 
adelphia. 

1838 Mr. Wilson, 


About who was 


Associate Judge of the Court of Common + 


‘Pleas, withdrew from active participation 
in the management of the paper, and it 
was conducted by his son, Robert Wilson 
‘and John Worstell. They sold it about 
1845 to Nathan Purviance, who a short 
time afterwards disposed of it to W. R. 
, Allison. The latter conducted the paper 
‘until October 1, 1873, when it was pur- 
‘chased by P. B. Conn. 

* The Daily Herald was started March 
16, 1847, and has never missed an issue 


combined by the Herald Publishing 
Company absorbing the plant of the Star 
company. The Herald offices were re- 
moved from Market street to the Odd 
Fellows block on North Fourth street, 
where the company continued to issue 
four newspapers, the Daily Evening 
Herald, the Daily Morning Star, the 
Weekly Herald and the Weekly Star for 
a brief period, then the two daily papers 
were merged into one under the name of 
the Steubenville Herald-Star and publica- 
tion of the Weekly Star suspended. 

On February 1, 1905, Mr. Gill sold the 
Daily Herald-Star and Weekly Herald 
to Charles D. Simeral who organized 
the Herald Printing Company, which 
company shortly thereafter erected a new 
building, the present home of the news- 
paper on North Fourth street. The 
paper has remained under the control of 
this company until its purchase by Messrs. 
Brush and Moore. 


J. G. Stahlman Now Active Manager 


A change in the editorial and business 
management of the Nasheville (Ténn.) 
Banner, was effected July 1: Major E. 
B. Stahlman placed active management 
of the paper in the hands of the vice- 
president,” his grandson James G. Stahl- 
man, former city editor, All editorial 
positions vacated by the promotion were 
filled within’ the organization. Howard 
S. Eskridge advanced from the position of 
assistant editor to the” city desk with 
Clay Evans Joseph becoming Sunday edi- 
tor. Ralph E. Perry is now assistant 
city editor. 


Hulton Left $10,000,000 


An estate of about $10,000,000 was left 
by Sir Edward Hulton, former British 
newspaper publisher, who died May 23, 
according to his will filed for probate in 
London, July 4. Sir Edward Hulton at 
one time owned the London Evening 
Standard, London Daily Sketch, the 
London Sunday Herald, and the Daily 
Dispatch and Evening Chronicle of Man- 
chester, 


1925 
PHILLIPS GOING TO LONDON 


Eastern News Representative of Chris- 
tian Science Monitor Promoted 


John F. Phillips, for more than three 
years eastern news representative of the 
Christian Science’ Monitor, with head- 
quarters in New York, will sail on the 
S. S. Minnetonka, Saturday, Aug. 1, for 
England, to become European cable news 
editor in the London Bureau of the Moni- 
tor at No. 2 Adelphi Terrace. He will be 
accompanied by his wife and daughter. 

Mr. Phillips, in departing from New 
York, completes 13 years of active news- 
paper work in the metropolis; during 
which he served on the cable and tele- 
graph desks of the American, the Press 
and the morning Sun. He came to New 


..York in 1912 from Boston, and prior to 


that was employed as a reporter and desk 
man on the Chicago Inter-Ocean and 
Chicago Daily News. 

Before joining the Monitor, Mr. Phil- 
lips was for more than four years with 
the New York Associated Press head- 
quarters, and for two years was editor of 
The Service Bulletin, published for the 
A. P. personnel. 

Alexander H. Williams, news editor of 
the Monitor in Boston, will succeed Mr. 
Phillips as head of the New York bureau. 
He has served as correspondent for the 
New York Herald in Mexico City and 
the Monitor in Berlin, Germany and Lon- 
don. His new duties begin July 15. 


PRESS PRAISED AS TEACHER 


Librarians Playing with Rivulets and 
Ignoring Flood, Says Dana 


The American Library Association, 
meeting in Seattle July 6-11, was criti- 
cized for ignoring the press by John 
Cotton Dana, librarian of the Newark, 
N. J., Public Library, and former as- 
sociation president. Mr. Dana described 
the public press as “the most potent of 
all educational influences that this country 
enjoys. 

“They are playing by that tiny rivulet 
of modern print that bound books sup- 
ply, and ignore meanwhile the vast and 
growing and incredibly potent flood that 
pours forth in all that other print of 
the daily press and its associates,’ he 
said. 

“From this huge engine of public in- 
struction, which is far larger and far 
more active and far more wide-reaching 
in its work than is the like institution 
of any other country in the world, comes 
learning for all the world. 

“In this public press must, of course, 
be included all printed journals of every 
kind, though first and foremost in extent 
and power are the daily papers. By and 
through this vast outpouring of print, 
brought daily to the doors of almost every 
one of our 115,000,000 who has the 
power to read, come facts, news, in- 
formation of every kind. 

“That we are being taught by daily 
papers is an astounding statement; ig- 
nored for the most part by students of 
education and even by librarians chiefly 
because it is so omnipresent as to have 
become commonplace, unseen because 
always seen, and partly because the ‘news 
of the world’ is presented by the press 
in a manner which makes it, to the un- 
thinking, quite overshadow the ‘news of 
the world’s thought, research, explora- 
tion, literature and social and national 
changes and advances.’ ” 


Mirror Men Guard Girl Beauties 


When the New York Mirror sent. 300 
girls to Asbury Park on a week’s vaca- 
tion trip this week, as a result of a pro- 
motion contest, four members of the tab- 
loid’s staff accompanied them. They 
were Paul Lubin, John B. Miley, Leslie 
Catton, and Art Auerbach, photogra- 
pher. Selections for the girls’ vacation 
trip were made from submitted photo- 
graphs, The Mirror claims more than 
97,000 applications were received. 


Stiller you slow down to enjoy the 
scenery, passing cars will make you eat 
it—Oumcey Whig-Journal. 


; 


i, 
N. Y. NEWS MEN FLY TO 
CELEBRATE “FOURTH” 


One Hundred Writers Observe Metrop- 
olis from Airplanes as Guests of — 
Maj. Hensley and Lt. Elliott 

of Mitchel Field 
eee i 
A hundred New York newspaper, 
magazine and camera men were treated 
on the Fourth of July to airplane rides 
over the city through arrangements made 
by the Aviation Committee of the New 


York Newspaper Club with Major 
William N. Hensley, Jr., command- 
ant, of Mitchel Field, the army ait 


station near Garden City, Long Island. 
in connection with the national Defense 
Day demonstration. x 

Major Hensley and Lieutenant Marion 
L. Elliott, his aid, played the part of 
sosts. : 

Among those who accepted the Major's 
invitation to see the Army airmen in 
action at first hand were Carl B. Allan, 
R. Harris, John T. Parker and H. W. 
Powell, New York World; A. J. Austin, 
Trade News Service of America; J. L. 
Binder, Bergen Evening Record; John 
Black, Current History; Frank Blightan, 
Flynn’s Magazine; John Bockhurst, In- 
ternational News Reel; Francis C. and 
Jose Bornn, Jr, and Edwin E. Judd, 
Industrial Digest; Oscar Cesare, New 
York Times; MacHarg Davenport, Long 
Island Sketch; John M. J. Divine and 
Charles E. Ramsgate, City News Asso- 
ciation; J. Louis Donnelly, New York 
News Bureau; R. E. Duncan, New York 
Commercial; E. H. Gauvreau, C. R. Me- 
Cauley, C. W. Van Devander and Harold 
F. White, New York Graphic; Morris 
Gilbert and Francis Perkins, New Vork 
Herald Tribune, and John Goldstrom, 
New York Evening World. 

Also N. S. Hall and Frank McNeil; 
New York American; James E. Hal- 
sted, Magazine of Wall Street; Andrew 
M. Heath, New York Times Mid-Week 
Pictorial; Leo T. Heatley, F. Aurel 
Schied and Lee Tranholm, Standard 
News Association; M. Lehman, Fox 
News Reel; H. R. McCory, Pacific and 
Atlantic Photos; F..K. Noyes, Norwich 
(Conn.) Bulletin; Bryce Olliver, Daily 
News Record; John J. O’Rourke, Wail 
Street Journal; Walter J. Quinn, Elee- 
trical World; W. A. Rogers and Frank 
A. Tichenor, Aero Digest; James G 
Sheedy, New York Journal; John Yan 
Hulstyn, Baltimore Sun, and Aaron 
Wyn, Nugent's Weekly. 


TRIBUNE TOWER OPENED 


Thousands Visit New 34-Story Home 
of Chicago Daily ; 


The Tribune Tower, new 34-story 
Michigan Avenue home of the Chicage 
Tribune, was formally opened Monday. 
A crowd estimated by the newspaper at 
20,000 swarmed through the building 
from the seven floors beneath the groun¢ 
to the tower and flagpole, nearly 600 feet 
above the sidewalk. as 6: t 

The lower floors of the building were 
massed with flowers, tributes sent tc 
Colonel Robert R. McCormick and Cap- 
tain Joseph Medill Patterson, co-editors 

The tower has been under constructior 
for two years and one month, The 
building comprises nine and  one-hali 
acres of floor space and will house 4,00( 
persons, of whom one-half will be 
Tribune employes. The building cos! 
$8,500,000, Its exterior is of Gothic de- 
sign in limestone and lead, the interior 
of Travertine marble, mahogany and_oak 
statuary bronze, cork for much of the 
floor covering, and antique plaster. __ 

The editorial offices are on the twen- 
ty-fourth floor. The mechanical equip- 
ment is in a brick structure at the rear 


Doctor Urges Advertising " 


| Physicians and surgeons should poo 
funds and buy co-operative advertising 
space in the newspapers of their localit 
Dr. H. St. John of Concordia, Kan., | 
clared in an address at Denver, Col., f 
fore the annual meeting of the Santa _ 
Medical and Surgical Society, ~~ 
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POWERS PERFECTION COOLER 


Every Newspaper Photo Engraving Plant should have at least one 


The Powers Perfection Cooler requires no water 
connection of any kind. 


It can be moved at will by simply picking it up and 
placing it where it is wanted. 


It has no mechanical parts to get out of order. 


It applies cold water evenly and simultaneously to 
all parts of the plate—ON THE BACK OF THE 
PLATE only. 


| 


| 
| 


It cools the plate instantaneously to the exact tem- 


rm 


perature required and saves wiping, mopping and 


(aT G 


reheating. 


The price of the Powers Perfection Cooler 
is $350 


The Powers Perfection Cooler met with the instantaneous approval of both the workers and the owners 
wherever it was installed and tried. The men in the shops like it because it helps them in their work. 
They save time and effort, turn out more work and better work, and do it with very little physical 
labor. It is a clean, workmanlike way of doing what is otherwise a messy, sloppy task. 


Proprietors like it because it saves gas, water, time and makeovers. These savings mean money and 
profits and that is what we all want. To satisfy yourself, go into your etching rooms and see what 
happens when the etcher tries to cool a large plate by dragging it over a roller wrapped in old towels 
and rags or a piece of burlap. Watch the plate buckle and then see him try to straighten it out. You 
know what that means in color work. 


The use of the Powers Perfection Cooler does away with buckled and twisted plates, the splashing of 
water on the face of the plate and the constant work and worry connected with etching. A zinc etch- 
ing is heated from 13 to 16 times by the etcher. That tells the story. 


ASK ANY USER 


Baltimore News Denver Post N. Y. Daily News 
Boston American Des Moines Register & Tribune N. Y. Times 

Boston Post Florida Times Union N. Y. World 

B’klyn Daily Eagle Kansas City Star Providence Journal 
Bronx Home News Milwaukee Journal Rochester Herald 
Chicago Daily News N. Y. American San Francisco Bulletin 
Chicago Herald Examiner N. Y. Evening Sun Washington Times 
Chicago Tribune N. Y. Morning Telegraph _ Wisconsin News 


Immediate delivery guaranteed 


POWERS, ING. ~  *Wscrus"" 
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NEW, SUMMONED AS POSTAL WITNESS 
MAY DEMAND HIGHER RATES 


Postmaster General and Joseph Stewart, His Executive Assist- 
ant, Notified to Appear Before Congressional Committee July 
20—Statement on Deficit Appears to Forecast Testimony 


By J. BART CAMPBELL 


(Washington Correspondent of Epitor & PUBLISHER) 


\\7 ASHINGTON, D. C., July 8—Post- Room, Waldorf-Astoria, beginning 


master General Harry S. New and 
Joseph Stewart his executive assistant, 
were notified this week to appear before 
‘the special Congressional committee ap- 
pointed to investigate postal rates and 
conditions when it begins hearings at 
Washington, July 20. Mr. Stewart pre- 
pared the postal report repudiated by 
Congress last year. 

Forecast of Mr. New’s testimony ap- 
peared evidenced in a statement he issued 
in Washington, July 8, which indicated 
a postal deficit of approximately $40,000,- 
000 this year due to present postal rates 
and wages. It is understood he will prob- 
ably recommend a new postal bill, embody- 
ing possible higher rates, or lower wages. 

His statement follows: 

“Although the receipts of the 50 select- 
ed post offices for the month of June, 
1925, show an increase of 14.72 per cent 
over June, 1924, and those of 50 industrial 
cities with 16.45 per cent show even a 
better average, it is fair to state that 
June, 1924, with which the comparison 
was made, was a very poor month and 
showed a loss of 1.17 per cent in receipts 
of June, 1923. In contemplating the in- 
crease this fact must be taken into con- 
sideration as well as the further fact that 
in June, 1925, there was one more busi- 
ness day than in June, 1924. 

“There are two most gratifying circum- 
stances in connection with these figures,” 
declared Postmaster General New today, 
“the first of which is the fact that every 
one of the larger cities shows an in- 
crease, and the same is true of all but 
one of the 50 industrial towns. The 
month’s business is therefore, quite satis- 
factory from the standpoint of the post 
office. 

“Of course any estimate based on these 
figures as to how nearly the postal re- 
ceipts will balance expenditures for the 
current year is the merest guess. But the 
figures quoted would indicate a deficient 
of something like $40,000,000 which is 
due, of course, to the legislation passed 
by the last Congress affecting both pay 
and rates.” 

United States Senator George H. 
Moses of New Hampshire, the committee 
chairman, expects both Mr. New and Mr. 
Stewart to make a complete report of their 
stewardship thus far under the present 
temporary postal law. 

It is understood that Mr. Stewart is 
now at work on the completion of anoth- 
er exhaustive report which he hopes to 
have ready for submision to the commit- 
Eee; 

Mr. New’s other subordinates are en- 
gaged in collating a mass of statistics 
which are intended to answer the ques- 
tion the committee will ask—How is 
present law working as compared with 
the old one? 

Norris H. Cotton, clerk to the commit- 
tee, paid a flying visit to Washington on 
Monday to arrange for the opening of the 
hearings. He conferred with Mr. New and 
other postal officials, and then returned 
to New Hampshire, his home State, to 
report to Senator Moses who is summer- 
ing there. 

Mr. Cotton made public the following 
schedule of hearings, which he explained 
is “subject to extension:” 

Monday July 20—Hearings in Washing- 
ton, 11 a.m. Room 210 Senate Office 
Building. 

Tuesday July 21—Hearings in Wash- 
ington continued (if necessary). 

Thursday July 23—Hearings in Atlanta, 
Ga., Henry W. Grady Hotel, 10:30 a.m. 

Tuesday July 28 to Saturday August 
1—Hearings in Philadelphia, Assembly 
Room,  Bellevue-Stratford, beginning 
10:30 a.m. daily. 

Monday August 3 to Saturday August 
S3—Hearings in New York; Assembly 


10:30 a.m. daily. 

Monday August 10 to Thursday August 
13—Hearings in Boston; Assembly Room, 
Hotel Touraine, beginning 10:30 a.m. 
daily. 

Friday August 14—Hearings in Augus- 
ta, Maine; Assembly Room, Augusta 
House, beginning 10:30 a. m. 

Saturday August 15—Hearings in Aug- 
usta continued (morning only). 

Monday August 17—Hearings in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., Assembly Room, Hotel Stat- 
ler beginning 10:30 a.m. 

Tuesday August 18—Hearings in Buf- 
falo continued (morning only). 

Wednesday August 19 to Wednesday 
August 26—Hearings in Chicago; Assem- 
bly Room, ‘Congress Hotel, beginning 
10:30 a. m. daily. 

Thursday August 27 to Saturday Aug- 
ust 29—Hearings in St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis. 


[ILLINOIS COURT RULING 
FAVORS NEWSPAPER 


Upholds Right to Publish Matter Per- 
taining to Political Candidates and 
Parties ‘“‘Without Malice and 
with Good Motives’’ 


Rockrorp, Ill, July 7—Affirming a 
lower court opinion, the appellate court 
has given an important interpretation of 
the constitutional rights of a newspaper 
to publish matter pertaining to political 
candidates and parties “without malice, 
with good motives and for justifiable 
ends.” The suit was brought by Oscar 
H. Ogren, candidate for mayor of Rock- 
ford on the. socialist ticket, against the 
Rockford Star for damages arising from 
publication of advertising for a citizens’ 
committee in the campaign. The publi- 
cation was made in'1915 and Mr. Ogren 
defeated. In the first suit a jury found 
the defendant not guilty but the supreme 
court reversed and remanded the case; 
three special pleas were then filed and de- 
murrers to these overruled. The case 
went up to review on this action. 

Ogren’s attorneys before the appellate 
court interpreted the supreme court as 
ruling that the publication was “libelous 
per se” and admitted no defense. Had 
that argument stood, Illinois newspapers 
would have been barred from defense in 
such suits. It was the first time since the 
new constitution was enforced that a 
newspaper plead a defense on a consti- 
tutional right to publish matter subject to 
constitutional restrictions. The Star pub- 
lished the advertisements, it argued, as 


For June, 1925 


the average net paid daily circu- 
lation of The Baltimore Sun 
(morning and evening com- 
bined) was é 


239,408 


For the same period, the aver- 
age net paid per issue circula- 
tion of THE SUNDAY SUN 
was 183,541. 


Everything in Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


Morning, Evening, Sunday 


attacks upon socialism, its theories and 
proposals, purely as advertising and not 
as editorial or news matter and remoyed 
from any element of malice. 


SEND-OFF TO CAPT. CRAIGE 


Washington Writers Honor Former 


News Man Sent to Haiti 


Members of the National Press Club 
and of the National Press Club Post of 
the American Legion joined Tuesday 
night in giving a send-off to Capt. John 
H. Craige, United States Marine Corps, 
one of their “buddies,’ who has been 
detached from the staff of Maj. Gen. John 
A. Lejeune, the corps commandant, at 
Washington, to go on a tour of duty in 
Haiti. 

Henry L. Sweinhart, president, and 
Theodore H. Tiller, former president of 
the club, acted as masters of ceremonies. 
General Lejeune and large sprinkling of 
other marine officers were in attendance. 

Capt. Craige was a well known news- 
paper man before the World War caused 
him to enter the marine corps. He was 
formerly connected with the Philadelphia 
Evemng Bullet, the New Vork World, 
the Chicago American, the San Francisco 
Examiner and San Francisco Call, and 
the London Daily Mail. 

Before leaving Washington, Capt. 
Craige surprised his friends by taking 
with him a bride. He was married to 
Miss Rachael Orndorff Wednesday 
morning. The couple left on a motor trip 
to Canada after which they will proceed 
to Haiti. 


Read Epitor & PuBLIsHER and know 
the newspaper and advertising business— 
$4.00 per year. 
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FOUR SENT TO PRISON 
FOR TRADE FRAUD _ 


Men Behind National Bay State Shoe 
Company Given Long Terms by 
Federal Judge—10,000 News- 
papers Never Paid for Ads 


Prison terms were given four men con- 
victed of misuse of the mails in connec- 
tion with the operation of the National 
Bay State Shoe Company by Federal 
Judge Boynton in New York this week. 

Those sentenced were A. Harry 
Kritcher, who was sent to the Atlanta 
Penitentiary for two years; Elias Barlow 
and Jake Brenner, sentenced to the same 
prison for 18 months each; and Leo 
Berlow, sent to the Essex County, N. Ja 
jail for three months and fined $200, 

These four, and Harry Goldstein and 
Samuel Chilowitz, who pleaded guilty, 
ran advertisements in 10,000 newspapers 
throughout the United States saying they 
had a large quantity of army shoes for 
sale at low. prices. 

Testimony showed that none of the 
representations made in the advertise- 
ments were true. The newspapers were 
never paid for the advertising space used. 


“Better Newspapers” Oregon Topic — 


“Better Newspapers” will be the gen- 
eral theme of the Oregon State Editorial 
Association at its annual session at Grants 
Pass Friday and Saturday, July 17 and- 
18. Arrangements are in the hands of G, 
Lansing Hurd, secretary and former man-_ 
ager of the Corvallis Gazette-Times. 


Exit the Commuter 


With His 


Newspaper 


Not since the days when it was a railroad journey from 
Cincinnati to Westwood, College Hill, Cumminsville, 


Morning 


Oakley, Norwood, Linwood, Mt. Washington or the 
Millcreek Valley Villages has Cincinnati been a city of 


commuters. 


Eighteen years ago father resigned as 


purchasing agent for the family, leaving mother in 


complete charge. 


With this shifting of responsibility for the judicious expenditure 
of the family budget the burden of responsibility for guiding the 
shoppers of Greater Cincinnati to the most desirable sources of 


supply shifted from the morning newspapers to the Times-Star— 
the outstanding afternoon newspaper of this great market. 


Six days every week the Times-Star carries the news into 47% 
more local homes in greater Cincinnati than both morning news- 


papers combined. For the past eighteen years the Times-Star 
has carried more display advertising than any other newspaper 
in this section of the United States. 


The Times-Star is proud of its position as the dominant news- 
paper of Cincinnati, both in circulation and in advertising. It rec- 
ognizes that the quantity and quality of its home circulation are 
responsible for its superior value to advertisers and that the com- 
pleteness, honesty and character of its advertising are equally 


responsible for its circulation. 


Leadership in news service, in excellence of editorial content and 
in display advertising are more definitely centered in the Times- 
Star today than at any time in the past. 


CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


C. H. REMBOLD, Manager 
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ANY OF THESE 


Display Faces 


[A Full 90-Character Font] 


can be carried in the 


interchangeable 


Main Magazines 


18 Point Antique No. 1 
Linotype comp 12 
18 Point Benedictine 
Linotype comp 12 
18 Point Benedictine Italic 
Linotype comp 12 
18 Point Benedictine Book 
Linotype comp 12 
18 Point Benedictine Book Italic . 
Linotype comp 12 
18 Point Bodoni 


Linotype compo 12 
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Linotype comp 12 
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Linotype comp 12 
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Linotype comp 12 
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24 Point Century Bold Condensed 
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Linotype com 12 
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THE MODEL 26 LINOTYPE 


has two standard interchangeable main 
magazines and two standard inter- 
changeable auxiliary magazines. 

Composition from and distribution 
to all magazines is continuous. Matrices 
from all magazines can be assembled in 
the same line. 

All magazines are operated from a 
single power-driven keyboard. 

Only a touch is needed to shift from 
one magazine to another or from main 
to auxiliary. 

All magazines are quickly changed 
from the front. 


The Model 26 will produce newspaper body- 
matter, headings, classified or display adver- 
tising rapidly and economically 


Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 


Brooklyn, New York 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 
Agencies in the Principal Cities of the W orld 


Composed entirely on the LiNoTYPE 
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Display Faces 


[A Font of Caps and Figures] 
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interchangeable 


Auxiliary M agazines 
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LINOTYP 12 


24 Point Benedictine 


LINOTYP 12 


24 Point Benedictine Book 
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The PONY AUTOPLATE MACHI 
weight in the making of every print 
plate-making apparatus. 


In making a single dress of 16 plate: 
of deadweight equal to a motor cai 


This helps in hot weather, and is am 
the PONY AUTOPLATE MACHINI] 


Machines are going at the moment 1 
Florida; The Gazette, Kalamazoo, Michi 
The Henin New Britain, Connecticut: 
Post, Birmingham, Alibiaen The Dis pe 
lhe Herald-Post, Louisville, Keneuaaa 


May we ship you one P 


WOOD NEWSPAPER MA 


501 Fifth Aven 


Editor 
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“saves the lifting of 225 Ibs. of dead- 
plate, as compared with hand worked 


saves the lifting and carrying by hand 
eighing thirty-six hundred pounds. 


the reasons why everybody likes 


he Palm Beach Post, West Palm Beach, 
; Lhe Herald, Grand Rapids, Michigan; 
é /imes, Scranton, Pennsylvania; The 
Moline, Illinois; and two of them to 


INERY CORPORATION 


w York City 
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SALT OF THE EARTH 


ODES of professional ethics seem trite and 
superfluous when casually read. Newspaper 


men meet and adopt a code which provides for 
the virtuous conduct which the public expects of 
newspapers—honesty, fairness, tolerance, brotherhood, 


decency, truth. 

But it is well enough to write down in permanent 
form our professional standards, whether the writing 
seems trite or not. Decent? Of course, we mean to 
be decent in our relationships. It is the commonest 
individual ideal. It is nothing for a person to declare 
for decency. We believe it is something for an asso- 
ciation of persons to declare for decency and general 
high standards, for the code then becomes established 


law. 

In the code formulated this week by the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association there is nothing 
that is novel or surprising. To follow its spirit re- 
quires no change of practise among the rank and file 
of the membership. But it is the salt of the earth. 
It is the solid foundation of honorable journalistic 
service. It calls for newspapers Gt to read, reliably 
serving individual communities and the people of the 
nation and world. It stimulates unceasing pursuit of 
truth by those who love truth because it breaks 
humanity's most galling bonds. 

The new Southern statement of principles is in 
essence the code of all of organized newspaper move- 
ments in this country. It is an old set of statutes, 


processed by custom, now written for posterity. 


People love the old-style cartoon, when 1t 
smartly points the news interest of the day, but 
it seems to us that a few magazines are making 
the most of this popular demand in reprints. 


RADIO’S LIMITATIONS 


1 HAVE found out one thing about the radio,” 
Says Sols Rothafel, director of presentations 
of the Capitol Theatre, New York, “you can- 
not use it as a direct means of advertising. I mean 
by that, it will not bring you direct returns. You 
cannot say that you have something and they will 
come flocking «in. y* y*U* But it does build good 
will.” 

A. C. Lang, director of sales and advertising of 
Gold Dust, probably the most successful pioneer user 
of radio advertising, testified to exactly the same point 
in a statement for Epitor & PUBLISHER last week. 
He brought out the additional fact that direct adver- 
tising, if employed in radio broadcasting, would surely 
kill the radio industry. 

Obviously, the die is cast for the type of advertis- 
ing that can be broadcast by radio. A medium which, 
by its nature, cannot furnish direct advertising is a 
very limited medium. The oft-repeated prediction 
that radio advertising will supplant newspaper adver- 
tising, as the art progresses, is a hollow assertion, 
unsupported by any real study of the problem. 


— 


American factories are this year turning owt 
goods of value equal to the product of the great 
war year 1919, when this nation was the store- 
house of half of the civilized world. 


THE GOOD BOX 


NE of the favorite axioms of William Randolph 
QO Hearst is that “ten people read a box for every 
one who reads a top headline.” The box idea is 
often abused, and thus loses force, but when it is em- 
ployed to display short items of true significance, or 
carry a smart point of humor, or summarize a story 
which would require much time to read, it is one of 
the happiest inventions in the composing room. 
Nothing compares with the box for page dressing. 
Eprtor & PuBLISHER’s Paris correspondent reports 
that the French newspapers have begun to use boxes, 
but instead of using plain borders they run to fancy 
type designs. Petit Parisien was the first to adapt the 
idea, Intransigeant, the leading afternoon newspaper 
of the French metropolis, following. Both papers use 
the box to attract reader’s attention to significant 
news items, 


And He humbled thee, and suffered thee to 
hunger, and fed thee with manna, which thou 
knewest not, neither did thy fathers know; 
that He might make thee know that man doth 
not live by bread only, but by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord 
doth man live—Deuteronomy ; VIII, 3. 


MEDICINE’S NEW DAY 


EDICAL doctors of Texas have decided to 
M advertise, not as individuals but as a group. 

This extraordinary development bears the 
authorization of the State Medical Association, and 
the copy is to be dignified statements intended to dis- 
tinguish allopaths from rival practitioners. 

One recommendation is that the names of members 
of county medical associations be published at inter- 
vals in county newspapers, as sufficient notice to the 
public. 

Another proposal urged is that material of an edu- 
cational nature concerning common diseases be sub- 
mitted to local newspapers for the public good. 

Medicine has been a mystery to the average man 
through history. From mystery has come hocus- 
pocus, fraud, exploitation of the afflicted, misery 
intensified. It is a day to celebrate when legitimate 
medicine has come frankly before the people, dis- 
carding all the old veils that concealed so much 
deception, both within the ranks of allopathy and 
rival to it. The public is most certain to appreciate 
this innovation, instituted in Texas and certain to 
spread. If it separates the goats from the sheep and 
the angels should sing. If it tends to bring medicine 
into the intelligent rather than the blind service 
of average men and women and their children, 
therapeutic science will have made an incalculable 
advance. In this movement to advertise legitimate 
medical men journalism, not for selfish ends but from 
the highest public motives, should lend its best pro- 
motion talents. 


—— 


When newspapers make it plain to associa- 
tions of producers of merchandise that dis- 
guised advertising disseminated by press agents 
has no possible chance of reaching print, it will 
be possible for advertising men to talk firmly 
in behalf of co-operative campaigns. Call the 


press agent’s bluff m the interest of the adver- 
tising agent, the publisher and the reading 
public! 
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RIASE 


ORIGIN OF EVOLUTION STORY 


HAT the Scopes evolution case was “no more 
started as a publicity stunt to advertise Dayton 
than was the Santa Barbara earthquake started 

to advertise Santa Barbara,” is the declaration of 
John T. Moutoux, staff correspondent of the Scripps- 
AR newspapers, which relieves our spirit not a 
ittle. 

The truth seems to be that this story, now agitat- 
ing the thought of the civilized world, came out of 
obscurity very slowly. When the warrant was served 
on the school teacher, John T. Scopes, so little im- 
portance was attached to the incident that one cor- 
respondent did not think that a 30-cent telephone call 
to his ‘Chattancoga newspaper was justified. Al! the 
newspaper correspondents visiting Dayton have com- 
mented on the fact that the principals in the case and 
the public in general in Tennessee have been greatly 
perplexed by the appearance of newspaper men from 
distant cities, sending hundreds of thousands of words 
by telegraph to the metropolitan newspapers of the 
country and the world. 

When Mr. Moutoux arrived in Dayton, on the night 
that Scopes was bound to court, he telephoned to the 
school teacher, asking for an interview, but Scopes, 
apparently unappreciating the importance of the call 
and disgusted because his name was getting into the 
local papers, hung up the receiver. 

The story of how a drug-store discussion led to the 
decision to test the anti-evolution law in the courts 
has been told many times. Here is what happened 
after the deputy sheriff had come, by request, and 
served the warrant for Scopes’ arrest, according te 
Mr. Moutoux: 

“Let’s give the story to the Chattanooga Times, 
suggested Attorney Wallace Haggard, who is a frienc 
of the managing editor. 

“Tt isn’t worth it,” said E. F. Robinson, who, it 
addition to operating the drug store and being presi 
dent of the school board and a leader in the Pro 
gressive Dayton Club, is correspondent for the Times 
Nashville Banner, and other state papers. 

Haggard walked home with Robinson. They tol 
Mrs. Robinson about the case, and again Haggar 
suggested that Robinson call the Times. 

“Not on this ’phone,” said Mrs. Robinson, “It’s al 
a piece of nonsense.” 

am Haggard got home, he called the Times him 
self. 

Next day an article three inches long appeared i 
the Chattanooga morning paper. It was the first stor 
on the case. 

“The Banner asked for a longer story,” said Robir 
son, “and I gave them more details. 

“By night I had had inquiries from six newspaper 
one of them from New York. 

“That was the start. I don’t know when or whet 
it will end.” 

It is from such small beginnings that the best stori 
the newspapers print often spring. News of worl 
significance is often muffed in the first instance. 


“We suppress nothing because it is bad, but 
present the unpleasant side decently.”—Edward 
McKernon, Eastern Superintendent of the 
Associated Press to Rotarians. 


MAKING OPINION 


O you believe that your average reader literal 
accepts your statements, item by item, or th 
as he reads your matter he interprets ¢a 

assertion to conform to his own preconception 
There is a type of reader, and he may represent t 
vast majority, who is not to be swung by print 
opinion contradicting his own opinion or knowled; 
except through the processes of subconscious reactic 
The well-established value of reiteration applies 

such persons. Only through it may counter opini 
find lodgment in such minds. So far as convinci 
results are concerned, the best the average writer ¢ 
do is agitate the imagination of readers. It is abst 
to believe that any writer sways the opinions of - 
followers as if by command. 


How gay and free the life of the mere asser- 
tionist, vocalizing a mixture of ignorance and 
egotism and calling it a day’s work. Bad stuff 
around a newspaper office. 


E H. BAKER, publisher of the Cleve- 
~~* land Plain Dealer, has been appoint- 
ed a member of the Ohio Waterways 
Commission by Goy. A. Victor Donahey. 


Ed Keen, general European manager 
for the United Press Associations, with 
headquarters in London, will- return to 
this country the latter part of this week 
for a month’s visit. 

Rowe Stewart, general manager of the 

Philadelphia Record with Mrs. Stewart, 
is spending a month’s vacation at Kenne- 
bunkport, Me. 
' Ralph Pulitzer, president and editor of 
the New York World, returned to New 
York from a European visit on the S. S. 
Olympic this week. 

Clark Howell, publisher of the Atlanta 
Constitution, and Mrs. Howell, sailed for 
abroad on the S. S. Olympic. They plan 
to return home early in September. 


| David Lawrence, the Washington cor- 
Fespondent, who has been “commuting” 
between the nation’s two capitals, has re- 
moved his family to Marblehead Neck, 
Massachusetts, adjoining Swamscctt. 

| E. E. Brodie, publisher of the Oregon 
City Enterprise, reached Seattle on June 
22, from Siam, having recently resigned 
is American minister to that country. 
Mrs. Brodie and their two children ac- 
tompanied him. Mr. Brodie will resume 
lis duties as editor and publisher of the 
Enterprise. 

_ William A. Duff, editor of the Ashland 
O.) Times-Gazette, and Mrs. Duff are 
ending a vacation at Lakeside-on-Lake 
ie. 

_John H. Harrison, editor of the Dan- 
. (Ill) Commercial-News, entertain- 


d the employes of the paper and their 
ilies, about 100 in number, at a banquet 


uly 1 at Hotel Lincoln. 
_Thomas J. Blain, editor of the Port 


hester (N. Y.) Daily Item, and Mrs. 
in, treasurer of the County Recreation 
mmission of Westchester County, sail- 
on Wednesday, July 8, on the Caronia, 
a three months’ trip through Scot- 
and and England. 
‘Walter H. Killiam, until recently pub- 
Sher of the Merced (Cal.) Star has been 
ppointed private secretary to Senator 
liram W. Johnson, 
‘Mr. and Mrs. C. Neill Baylor have 
nnounced the birth of a son, at Charles- 
wn, W. Va. Mr. Baylor is editor of 
1¢ Hagerstown (Md.) Herald. 


_ IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


‘DWIN S. FRIENDLY, business man- 
4 ager of the New York Sun, who is 
n a trip through the West spoke on 
Modern Newspapers” recently before 
le Boise (Idaho) Ad Club. 
A. F. Grimes, former advertising 
anager of the Ardmore (Okla.) Press, 
mry B. Wiener, former advertising 
mager of the Galveston Tribune, and 
I. Vogt, formerly with the Pinkerton 
ncy, have joined the advertising staff 
‘the San Antonio Express and Eve- 
g News. 
. Edgar Phillips, general manager of 
Hagerstown (Md.) Herald-Mail, 
ertained members of the business of- 
e of the two newspapers at dinner at 
tteway Inn, Conococheague, recently. 
. E. Pattison, for the past five years 
d of the advertising department of 
¢ Hagerstown (Md.) Herald-Mail, has 
igned to open an advertising agency 
the Arcade Building, Hagerstown. We 
Hade will succeed Mr. Pattison. 
S. L. Davis, for the past year adver- 
ing director of the Riverside Gals) 
uterprise, has resigned. 
LaVerne Collier, general manager of 
e Miami Daily Tab is spending a few 
ys vacation in Havana, Lindsay Mc- 
enna is acting general manager during 
r. Collier’s absence. 
Frank Woltz, circulation manager of 
> Hagerstown (Md.) Herald-Mail has 
igned to go into business for himself. 
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Wm. G. Corbett of 
him. 

A. A. Murray, who has 
Ill., distributor for the Aurora IIL.) 
Beacon-News, has resigned as circula- 
tion manager to handle a news agency 
and transfer station. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank C. Cochrain, 
Peoria, Ill, are parents of a daughter, 
born July 2. Mr. Cochrain is rural cir- 
ae manager for the Peoria (Ill.) 

tar. 


Waynesboro, succeeds 


been Batavia, 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


RU RENNIE, formerly reporter on 

the New York Tribune, is now writ- 
ing baseball in place of John Kieran, who 
resigned to join the sporting staff of the 
New York American, 

Edward F. Hall, formerly on the staff 
of the New York Sun, has joined the 
staff of the New York Herald Tribune. 

Russell Pine, formerly of the copy desk, 
has been promoted to assistant Sunday 
editor of the Cleveland Times. Ralph J. 
Frantz, Sunday editor, on Aug. 1, will 
leave Cleveland for a tour of Europe. 


Ted Robinson, who conducts the “Phil- 
osopher of Folly’ column in the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, has returned from a 
two week’s vacation spent in the East. 


C. Martin Gibbs has rejoined the sports 
department of the Baltimore Sun after a 
year on the Baltimore American sports 
staff. He is conducting a column, “Big 
League Gossip.” 


Edward V. Mitchell, formerly state edi- 
tor on the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dis- 
patch, has joined the staff of the Charlotte 
(N. C.) News as sports editor, succeed- 
ing Eddie Brietz, who resigned to become 
sports editor of the Charlotte (N. C.) 
Observer. 


Harlan S. Miller of the Miami Daily 
News staff has joined the copy desk of 
the New York Herald Tribune. He was 
formerly a member of the New Vork 
Evening Post assignment staff, 

A. E. Vanderventer, former managing 
editor of the Long Beach Morning Sun, 
has succeeded Walter V. Woehlke as 
managing editor of the Sunset Magazine 
of San Francisco. 


Miss Ann Einig has been appointed so- 
ciety editor of the Miami Illustrated Tab. 
Miss Einig acted in a similar capacity on 
the Miami Tribune and the Miami Herald. 

Henry Parker, dramatic editor, Louis- 
ville Herald, has returned to his desk af- 
ter an illness of several months. 

C. B. Davis, instructor School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Illinois, is working 
through the vacation months as relief 
reporter on the Danville (Ill.) Commer- 


‘cial-News. 


B. C. Biggerstaff, for eight years asso- 
ciate editor of the Kansas City (Mo.) 
Drovers Telegram, live stock daily, has 
been named assistant to the president of 
the Kansas City Live Stock exchange. 

Thomas M. O’Neill of the editorial 
staff of the Hagerstown (Md.) Morning 
Flerald, is spending his vacation in Buf- 
falo and Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Tom E. Regan, formerly associated with 
the Logansport (Ind.) Pharos-Tribune as 
city editor and later on the advertising 
staff, is now a copy reader on the Jn- 
dianapolis Star. 

Vincent Sexton, reporter of the Bridge- 
port (Conn.) Post and Mrs. Sexton sail- 
ed July 4, for a two months’ vacation in 
Europe. 

Allen Sauers has been named city edi- 
tor of the Logansport (Ind.) Pharos- 
Tribune succeeding Paul Porter, who has 
returned to his home at Winchester, Ky. 

Clyde Byers, former manager of the 
United Press bureau at Madison, Wis., 
has resigned as court clerk at Logansport, 
Ind., to re-enter the newspaper field as 
telegraph editor of the Indianapolis 
Times. 

Ed C. Prell,. of Pittsburgh, has been 
made sports editor of the Salina (Kan.) 
Daily Union. 

Harold Mull, former reporter on the 
Logansport (Ind.) Pharos-Tribune and 
now a student in the journalism school 


| FOLKS WORTH KNOWING | 


ee 


CARLISLE N. GREIG, a bank- 

trained man with combined financial 
and newspaper experience, was recently 
: appointed finan- 
cial manager of 
the Wall Street 
office opened by 
the central group 
ot  Sicir ip -p's- 
Howard News- 
papers. 

Mr. Greig was 
formerly the ad- 
vertising manager 
of the New Vork 


World, business 
Manager of the 
Chicago Inter- 
Ocean, business 
Caruiste N. Greic counsel for Sir 


Arthur Pearson’s 
Daily Express in London and, more re- 
cently, associated with the business pro- 
motion and publicity plans of the Chicago 
Daily News, Chicago Tribune and the 
Scripps-Howard papers. 


The central group of the Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers, comprises the 
Cleveland Press, Pittsburgh Press, Cin- 
cumnatt Post, Columbus Citizen, Toledo 
News-Bee, Akron Times-Press, Youngs- 
town Telegram and Kentucky Post, 


of Indiana University, has joined the Lo- 
Sansport (Ind.) Pharos-Tribune staff, 


William H. Hackman, court reporter, 


Danville, (I1.) Commercial-News, has 
yee from a vacation spent in Mason, 
ich. 


D. Raymond Snively, 
staff of the Hagerstown (Md.) Morning 
Herald, is one of the incorporators of 
the Maryland Mat Company, New York. 

W. Edward Glass has joined the Louwis- 
ville Courier Journal as automobile editor. 

Arthur F. Hardwick, radio editor of the 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican, left New 
York on the S. S. Mexico, July 17, for 
a five-weeks’ trip to Mexico, 


formerly of the 


HOLDING NEW POSTS 


JL ENNETH McCALL, from San An- 
tonio Evening News, to Houston 

Press reportorial staff. 

James Gidson, from city staff, Buffalo 
Evening News, to Buffalo Evening Post. 

A. Barr (Gray from New York W orld, 
to reporter, New Vork Herald Tribune. 

G. M. Witchell from Detroit Times 
reportorial staff, to staff, Louisville 
Times. 

Ray Harrington, from feature writer, 
Kansas City Star, to reportorial staff, 
Louisville Courier-Journal, 
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WITH THE SPECIALS 


AN A. CARROLL, publishers’ repre- 

sentative, is spending the month of 
July with Mrs. Carroll and their son 
on a trip through the Canadian North- 
west and Canadian Rockies, and return- 
ing to New York by way of the Pacific 
Coast by steamer through the Panama 
Canal. Mr. Carroll js taking the trip 
on invitation of the Montreal Star to 
obtain a business survey of the territory, 


PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES 


T. CONKLE, superintendent of bu- 
reaus of the United Press, is sick at 
his home in Yonkers, N. Y. Mr. Conkle 
is one of the ‘oldest staff workers in the 
United Press in point of service. 


Joseph Wasney, manager of the Pitts- 
burgh bureau of the United Press has 
been transferred to the Washington of- 
fice. He is succeeded in Pittsburgh by 
W. J. Lander from the New York head- 
quarters. 


jiaele Klobert, manager of the United 
Press Chicago bureau, left this week on 
vacation. 


Charles Stephenson Smith, correspon- 
dent in charge of the Berlin bureau of the 
Associated Press, has been visiting his 
mother, Mrs. Amelia A. Smith, in Port- 


land, Ore. He will stop for a short time 
in Washington, D. C., before returning to 
Germany. 


‘Horace Epes, Director of the Editorial 
Department of the Consolidated Press 
Association has returned to Washington 
after several weeks in the New York 
office of the organization. 


Ray Z. Henle, former city editor of 
the Ft. Madison (la.) Evening Democrat, 
lately with the Associated Press bureau 
at Des Moines has been advanced to man- 


ager of the Pierre, S. D. bureau of the 
Sikes Nek 


MARRIED 


V'cTOR GALAZIN, make-up man in 
the mechanical department of the 
Cleveland Times, to Miss Crissey Croc- 


kett, assistant to the auditor, June 20, 
in Cleveland, 


John Wolgamot, sporting editor of the 
Danville (Tl1.) Commercial-News, to 
Miss Mildred Brown, in Peoria. 

Ben Allen Williams, a reporter on the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, to Miss Martha 
Ann Aiken, a former feature writer on 
that paper, recently in Cleveland. 

Robert A. Drysdale, sports editor of 
the Springheld (Ill.) State Journal, to 
Miss Marguerite Jones, June 27, in 
Springfield. 

D. L. Dolan of the Halifax Herald 
to Miss Elizabeth MacDonald of Glace 
Bay, N. S., at Sydney, N. S., on June 
Mr. Dolan was formerly with the 


M 


daily service an increasingly 


news feature stories, 
editorial cartoons, the Sords sport 
women’s page features, including 


four days. 


V. V. McNitr 
President. 


News-Photos that are NEWS. 
Features that are FEATURES 


ORE than 400 editors are finding the Central Press Association’s 


getting out the best and most interesting newspaper in their territory. 


The Central Press service gives them a wealth of news-photo mats, 
preparedness art, sport stories and art, the Cargill 


fashions, serial stories, household hints, 
heart and home problems departments. 


Central Press’ own staff of correspondents and its arrange- 
ments with leading photo services of the world enable 
it te supply a news-mat service SECOND TO NONE. 


Write or wire us today to send you the service without charge for 


Che Central Press Association 


Central Press Bldg. 
Cleveland, O. 


P. S—Don’t forget we produce the World’s Best Picture Page. 


valuable aid in their business of 


cartoons, editorial page features, 


H. A. McNirr 
General Manager. 
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St. John (N. B.) Telegraph-Journal and 
the Sydney (N. S.) Record. 

Claredon A. Berger, editor of the 
Warren (Pa.) Morning Mirror, to Miss 
Virginia Allinger, of Ridgway, Pa. 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 


FIRST concrete was poured for the new 
Cleveland News building, and last 
week saw the first floor of the $2,000,- 
000 structure completed. 

New quarters have been leased by tie 
Home Gardens (Cal.) Press on Tweedy 
boulevard. Will H. Green, publisher, 
is preparing to install more equipment. 

Akron (N. Y.) Journal, has purchased 
a site for the erection of a new and 
modern publishing office and plant. 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


N ENDOTA, (lIll.) Sun-Bulletin, for- 
merly owned by Marshall and Pot- 
ter, has been sold to the Home News 
Publishing Company, of Chicago, of 
which John H. Millar is president. Ken- 
neth B. Butler, former news editor of 
the Allegan (Mich.) News, has been 
appointed editor and manger. Irving H. 
Faster will remain with the Sun-Bulletin 
as news editor. 

L. E. Busenbark, former owner of the 
Garden City (Kan.) Telegram has pur- 
chased the Goodland Republic. 

A. S. Harper of Rochester, Tex., has 
purchased the Benjamin (Tex.) Post 
from Mrs. W. F. Bisbee, who is re- 
moving to Abilene, Tex. 

George Cross, editor and publisher of 
the Bonesteel (S. D.) Enterprise, has 
sold that paper to Joseph Hines, former 
newspaper man of Verdigre, Neb. 

Garlin Kline, associated with the 
Akron (Ind.) Times for several months, 
has purchased an interest in the paper 
from DeWitt Hosman, owner. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


NTERNATIONAL PRESS CLUB 

of San Antonio has elected officers 
as follows: President, J. B. Butler, edi- 
tor, Semi-Weekly Express; vice-presi- 
dents, Ignacio Lozano, publisher of La 
Prensa, and John Olive, Sunday editor, 
San Antonio Light; secretary, Milton 
Everett of the Southwest News Bureau. 


East Tennessee Press Association 
will hold its fifteenth annual meeting at 
Sevierville, Tenn., August 11-13. A good 
program has been prepared on such sub- 
jects as “Church Advertising Budgets for 
Newspapers,” “Stopping the Leaks on the 
Credit System,” “Newspapers and Educa- 
tion,” and ‘Crime Publicity.” 

Hancock County Press Association 
celebrated the county centennial June 4 
with a program at the Hamilton Club 
House. Miss Mary Davidson OLmtne 
Carthage Republican, M. M. Clausen of 
the Hamilton Press and Michael Baumert, 
Jr. of Nauvoo composed the committee in 
charge. 

Indiana Republican Editorial Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual summer 
outing at Michigan City, Ind., Aug. 6 and 
7 


National Amateur Press Associa- 
tion, meeting last week in Detroit, 
re-elected Clyde G. Townsend, of Pontiac, 
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ASSOCIATION CHIEFS 


BRWIN FUNK, editor and publisher of 
the Rogers (Ark.) Democrat, served 
the Arkansas Press Association, as sec- 
retary for five 
years prior to his 
election as presi- 
dent at the annual 


convention this 
year. 
He has also 


been prominent in 
affairs of the Na- 
tional Editorial 
Association, of 
which he has been 
a vice - president 
since 1900. This 
year he was elect- 
ed a member of 
the N. E. A. ex- 
ecutive committee. 

Mr. Funk started newspaper work 
when he was 17 years old as editor of the 
Manning (la.) Monitor. In the spring 
of 1896, two years later, he sold the Mon- 
itor, and with his father purchased the 
Springdale (Ark.) Democrat. In_ the 
fall of the same year he purchased the 
Rogers Democrat, and has been its editor 
and publisher since. 

For three consecutive years the Demo- 
crat has won first honors in the annual 
contest for the best all-round newspaper 
in its state, and for the best first page. 


Erwin Funk 


Mich.,. president ; Carroll D. Coleman, of 
Muscatine, Ia., vice-president, John P. 
Riley, Jr. of Royal, Ind., second vice- 
president ; Grace M. Redding, of Redford, 
Mich., secretary ; and Caddie May Whitt- 
sit, of Yonkers, N. Y., treasurer. The 
association voted to revive the old West- 
ern Amateur Press Association as an 
auxiliary to the national organization, and 
Walter S. Goff, of Jackson, Mich., was 
elected temporary president of that divi- 
sion, and Helen C. Spink, Washington, 
Ind., secretary-treasurer. The 1926 con- 
vention will be held in Philadelphia. The 
Association was formed in 1877 by James 
H. Beck, former solicitor general of the 
United States, and Josephus Daniels, for- 
mer secretary of the navy. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 


(CHATHAM (ONT.) DAILY NEWS, 
special “Buy In Chatham Edition” 
June 25. 

Bell (Cal.) Herald, American Legion 
edition, June 25. 

Elgin (Ill.) Daily Courier, 54-page 
Fox Valley Progress edition, June 30. 

Huntsville (Ala.) Daily Times, 108- 
page Greater Huntsville-Tennessee Val- 
ley Progress edition, June 28. 

Clarksburg (W. Va.) Daily Telegram, 
special section June 25, in connection 
with the 25th anniversary of the Palace 
Furniture Company. 

Bellaire (O.) Daily Leader, 48-page 
National Highway Centennial edition, 
June 30. 

Morristown (N. J.) Daily Record, 28- 
page 25th anniversary edition, June 25. 

Ottawa (Canada) Evening Citizen, 
72-page Souvenir edition, June 25. 


Directory of Leading Features 


FOR DAILY, SUNDAY AND WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS, 


Fiction 
“STORIES” 


Lewis Wilson Appleton, Jr., 
2044 Margaret St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Editorials 


TIMELY TOPICS, DAILY SERVICE 
Pxclusive Territory 
Reid Editorial Service 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Radio 


FOR LARGE AND SMALL PAPERS 
A non-technical, weekly radio review 
By CARL H. BUTMAN 
Washington Radio News Service 
1422 F St. Washington, D, C. 


Syndicates 


LIST YOUR FEATURES IN THE 
DIRECTORY OF LEADING FEATURES 


EDGECOMBE NAMES NEW 
N. E. A. OFFICERS 


State Vice-Presidents Appointed by 
President of National Editorial 
Association Announced by St. 
Paul Headquarters 


Frank O. Edgecombe, of the Geneva 
(Neb.) Signal, new president of the Na- 
tional Editorial Association, has appoint- 
ed the state vice-presidents for 1925-26. 

The names, as announced this week by 
the St. Paul headquarters office of the as- 
sociation, follow: 


oop ets: C. W. Thomas, Citronelle 
all, 
Bi ge H. Westover, Yuma Morning 
Un. 


Arkansas—C. A. Berry, Eldorado News. 

Poliseenie Timothy. Brownhill, Puente Jowr- 
nal. 

Colorado—Edwin 


A. Bemis, Littleton In- 
dependent. 
Connecticut—O. S. Freeman, Watertown 
News. 


Delaware—James F. Allee, Dover State Sen- 
tinel., 

Florida—W. M. Glenn, Orlando Sentinel. 

Georgia—G. S. Chapman, Sandersville Prog- 


ress. 
Tdaho—W. Lloyd Adams, Rexburg Standard. 
Tllinois—Paul Goddard, Washington Reporter. 
Indiana—John D. DePrez, Shelbyville, Demo- 
crat. 
Towa—Harry Taylor, Traer Star-Clipper. 
Kansas—O. W. Little, Alma Enterprise. 
Kentucky—Wm. Grote, Pikeville News. 
Louisiana—C. E. Faulk, Monroe News-Star. 
Maine—Chas. H. Fogg, Houlton Times. 
, Maryland—Robert E. Delaplane, Frederick 
News. 
Massachusetts—Carl Prescott, East Weymouth 
Gazette. 
Michigan—Homer Harwood, Warren Watch- 
man. 
_Mississippi—L. H. 
Times. 
Minnesota—E. K. Whiting, 
nal-Chronicle. 
Missouri—J. S. Hubbard, Columbia Missouri 
Publisher. 
Nebraska—O. O. Buck, Harvard. 
Nevada—Harold P. Hale, Elko Independent. 
New Hampshire—Chas. G. Jenness, Rochester 
Courier. 
New Jersey—Richard C. Anzer, Union City 
Hudson News. 
New Mexico—J. G. Greaves, Portales News. 


Y 


Bowen, Brookhaven 


Owatonna Jour- 


FORESHADOWED EVENTS 


July 16-17—Oregon State Editorial 
Assn., annual meeting, Grants 
Pass, Ore. 


July 16-18— American Photo-En- 


gravers Assn., 29th annual con- 
vention, Hotel Commodore, New 
York. 

July 17-18 — Better Business Bu- 


reaus of the Pacific Coast, Se- 
attle, Wash. 

July 17-18—Central Missouri Press 
Assn., annual meeting, Linn 
Creek, Mo. 

July 17-20—Southern Illinois Edi- 
torial Assn., annual boat trip, 
St. Louis to Keokuk, Ia. 

July 18-20—Utah State Press Assn., 
annual convention, Logan, Utah. 


; New York—T. J. Blain, Port Chester Daily 
tem. 
North Carolina—J. A. Sharpe, Lumbertoy 
Robesonian. 

North Dakota—M. I. Forkner, Langdon Re 
publican. 

Ohio—C. R. Callahan, Bellevue Gazette. 

Oklahoma—N. A. Nichols, El] Reno American 

Oregon—A. E, Voorhies, Grants Pass Courier 

Pennsylvania—Wm. G. Hower, Bryn Mawi 
Home News. 

Rhode Island—Jonathan F. Comstock, Crans 
ton News. 

South Carolina—H. H, Woodward, Conwa3 
Herald. 

South Dakota—W. C. 

Tennessee—John C. 
Gazette. 

Texas—Sam P. Harben, Richardson. Echo. 

Utah—Chas. England, Logan Journal. 

Vermont—Harry E. Parkers, Bradford Unite 
Opinion. 

Nis ta ope C. Latimer, Staunton Times Dis 
patch, 

Washington—E. L. Wheeler, Waitsburg Times 

West Virginia—R. H. Pritchard, Westot 
Democrat. 

Wisconsin—John Kuypers, DePere Democrat 
Journal. 

Wyoming—R. H. Alcorn, Rawlins Republican 


Lusk, Yankton Press 
Rogers, Dyersburg 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


H. COOPER has started publica 
* tion of the Trinidad (Tex.) Trans 
cript, a weekly. 


There Is One Certain Test! 


Knowing Certified Dry Mats as we do, living with them as it 
were, we are naturally highly enthusiastic over the printing re- 
sults publishers everywhere are able to obtain and maintain 


through their use. 


From what publishers and stereotypers keep telling us, we be- 
lieve them to be not only the best dry mats on the market, but 


also the most economical to use. 


This in spite of the fact that in 


initial cost, Certifieds are by no means the cheapest dry mats. 


We know all this; but do you? If not, it’s a very simple matter 
for you to get acquainted and satisfy yourself. A batch of sam- 
ples will give you a good idea of Certified Quality; a lot of a 
hundred mats will strengthen your faith in them, and a case of 
five hundred mats will CONVINCE you of their COMPARA- 


TIVE value. 


Go slowly if you prefer, but don’t fail to get acquainted with 
Certified Dry Mats. If they are not merely “other dry mats,” but 
are really different dry mats that insure “wet mat” printing re- 
sults without “wet mat” disadvantages, you certainly want to 


know them. 


And to know Certifieds is to use them. Why not try them 


NOW? 


CERTIFIED DRY MAT CORPORATION 
340 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


For wet mat printing with DRY MAT facility—use Certifieds. 


Made in the U. S. A. 
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List—Zoe Beckley to Visit 


New Radio Article by Butman 


pot COCHRAN is creator of a new 
daily comic strip. “Me and My Boy 
Friend”, which has been added to the list 
of the King Features Syndicate, Inc., New 
York. The syndicate considers Miss 
Cochran a “find” in newspaper art. 


Zoe Beckley, special writer for the Fa- 
mous Features Syndicate, Inc., New York, 
left this week for abroad to spend sev- 
eral weeks visiting Queen Marie of Rou- 
mania, who is now vasationing in a 
suburb of London, England. Queen 
Marie invited Miss Beckley to visit her 
by cable received in New York last 
week. It was Miss Beckley who prevail- 
ed upon Her Highness to write a series 
of articles which appeared in American 
newspapers. 


“Hooverizing Radio” is the title of a- 


tadio- feature article by Carl H. Butman; 
being offered by the Washington Radio 
News Service, Washington, D. C. 


Henry M. Snevily, general manager of 
the Bell Syndicate, Inc., New York, will 
return to New York headquarters shortly 
from a business trip to the Pacific Coast. 


Tom Gerber, manager of the United 
Features Syndicate, New York, will re- 
turn to New York July 11, from a busi- 
hess trip through the middle west. 


Edgar B. Hatrick, general manager of 
International Newsreel, returned on Fri- 
day on the Berengaria from Europe, 
where he has been for the past six weeks, 
visiting London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna 


WHAT’S WHAT IN THE FEATURE FIELD 


“Me and My Boy Friend,” New Comic Strip, Added to King Features 
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Queen Marie in England— 


and Rome. While abroad Mr. Hatrick 
made arrangements for extensive in- 
creases in the service of International 
Newsreel throughout Europe, particularly 
in the central part and in the Far East. 

Star Adcraft Service, New York, has 
issued a special supplement to its Aug- 
ust advertising service book giving a lo- 
cal advertising tie-up on the Dayton evo- 
lution trial, which started July 10. The 
copyright copy is headed “Live Facts on 
Local Evolution.” 


Karl K. Kitchen, of the New York 
Evening World, now abroad, is writing a 
series of European articles for the New 
York World Syndicate. Mr. Kitchen will 
attend the Wagnerian Festival at Bay- 
reuth, and the music festivals at Carlsbad 
and Salzburg. His articles will also be 
written from Berlin, Vienna, Budapest, 
Paris, London, Deauville and Lido-Ven- 
ice. While in New York, Mr. Kitchen 
conducts the column “Up and Down 
Broadway” on the Evening World. 


Drew Pearson, interviewer and special 
writer for the U. P. C. News Service, 
New York, has left on a trip to the 
Orient. 


Winifred Mason Huck, Chicago, former 
Congresswoman, served time in the Ohio 
reformatory for women at Marysville for 
the purpose of getting a series of stories 
for the NEA Service, Inc., Cleveland. 


ere ree te Se 
ADVERTISING AGENCY AFFAIRS 


Agricultural Advertisers’ Service Established in Chicago—Barclay, 


That syndicate announces this week 
“Footloose” by Beatrice Burton as its 
latest serial offering. 

Former 


A.N. A. Official, Joins Philadelphia Firm—Byer Opens 


Columbus 


Agency 


RANK B. WHITE has organized the 


Agricultural Advertisers’ Service, 
with offices at 76 West Monroe street, 
Chicago. Mr. White is president; Robert 
P. Shepherd, vice-president ; N. G. Reuter, 
treasurer ; and Philip McA. White, secre- 
tary. 


Herbert Byer, formerly of the Colum- 
bus (O.) Citizen, announces the establish- 
ment of an advertising service with offices 
at 317-318 Clinton Building, 8 East Chest- 
nut street, Columbus, O. 


J. V. Long, advertising manager of the 
Philadelphia Company and affiliated cor- 
porations, has resigned that position to 
engage in general advertising and adver- 
tising consultant practices, with offices in 
the American State Bank Building, Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Long is vice-president of the 
Pittsburgh Advertising Club and secre- 


tary and treasurer of the Pittsburgh Press 


Club. 


' Frank Koch, formerly with the market- 
ing division of the Frank Seaman Agency, 
New York, is doing trade surveys for the 
Daily Newspaper Advertising Managers’ 
Association of New York City. The as: 
sociation comprises the New York Times, 


Evening Post, Sun, Telegram, Herald 
Tribune, Daily News, Brooklyn Eagle, 
and Long Island City Star. 


The Kirkland-Engel Company, Chicago; 
has received several new accounts, among 
them the Sanger Tours, Bike Web Com. 
pany, Simplex Tire Company, Barawick 
Company and American Radio Engineers. 


_ Shepard G. Barclay, former field serv- 
ice secretary of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, has joined the staff of 
the J. H. Cross Company, Philadelphia 
advertising agency. 


J. J. Finley is now connected: with Au- 
brey & (Moore, Chicago advertising 
agency. He was formerly with the Ar- 
nold Joerns Company. 


W. A. P. John has been appointed head 
of the copy department of the Campbell- 
Ewald Company, advertising agency of 
Detroit. 


D. Minard Shaw, Inc., new advertising 
agency, has opened business in New York. 
Mr. Shaw was formerly in charge of the 
Eastern Division advertising of the Ford 
Motor Company. 


FLASHES 


Simile for the day: As persistent as a 
cigarette beggar—J. R. W. in Milwau- 
Ree Journal. 


An emu belonging to a circus was 
killed in a wreck outside Ogdensburg, 
N. Y. However, with the passing of the 
crossword craze his usefulness had prac- 
tically ceased.—Detroit News. 


Evolution is slow. A million years of 


upward climbing, and not more than fifty | 


good third-basemen in the land.—Hart- 
ford Times. 


It’s a’ happy father who has one 


daughter married to an ice man and one . 


to a coal man.—Columbia Record. 


An English scientist says the average 
span of life can be extended easily to 150 
years at a cost of 12 cents a head, and 
doubtless there are cases in which’ the 


outlay would be 
News. 


The billing and cooing doesn’t end in 
June. At worst only the cooing stops.— 
Birmingham News. 


Very often a sound investment is just 
a bit of speculation that turned out all 
right—San Francisco Chronicle. 


How many Sunday automobile acci- 
dents are due to people hurrying to 
church?—Cleveland Times. 


In another hundred years: civilization 
will have reached all peoples except those 
that have no resources worth stealing — 


Chico Record. 


Perhaps future generations will be 


al 


warranted.—Detroitperfectly content to believe that they 


descended from monkeys and not from 
this generation—Cleveland Times. 


France doesn’t seem to be approaching 
this debt matter very francly.—Little 
Rock (Ark.) Gazette. 


Offers Club House Site 


A free club-house site on Perdido Bay 
has been offered the Alabama Press As- 
sociation by Frank Barchard, senior part- 
ner in the corporation owning the Foley 
Onlooker. ‘The offer is being given con- 
sideration by the executive committee of 
the Association, J. C. McLendon of 
Luverne, president, has announced. The 
site is near Bear Point and a short run by 
motor boat to the Gulf and the deep sea 
fishing. 


Caslon Old Face Heavy 


PRODUCE 
Give dignity 


48 Point 


S FRONGER 


For dis 


42 Point 


PRINT 


play of 
SHOPS 


Save time by use 


36 Point 


BOOKLET 


Endorses it 


30 Point 


NEW SLUGS 
Quickly made 


24 Point 


SPEED ON 


Job work in 


18 Point 


FINE PRINTS 
Exhibit here to 


14 Point 


BOLD LINES ON 
Trouble-proof slug 


12 Point 


Por advertising and job composition -- 


The Ludlow system of matrix composition provides new, clear- 
cut printing faces on slugs for every job. Its speed, versatility, 6 to 
60 point range in a wide variety of quality typefaces, including bold 
and extended, ranks it first for display and job work. Because you 
set matrices, not type, you secure your slug lines immediately, never 

running short of sorts for any job. 


Ludlow Typograph Co. 


_ 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 


San Francisco: 5 Third Street 
Boston: 261 Franklin Street 


New York: 63 Park Row 
Atlanta: 41 Marietta Street 


LUDLOW QUALITY COMPOSITION 


CIRCULATION PROGRESS 


Constantly Advertise Your Paper Is 
Advice of J. Omansky, Cleveland 


Times 


J. Omansky 


ERFECT service to readers through 

the medium of making a newspaper 
instantly and easily available is the key- 
note to successful management of circula- 
tion in the opinion of J. Omansky, cir- 
culation manager of the Cleveland Times. 
Mr. Omansky supplements his assertion 
by adding that a circulator must have a 
good product, too, else he cannot hold 
reader interest after he has created it. 
Therefore, it behooves the editorial de- 
partment of any newspaper to step on the 
gas and put out a wide-awake, reliable 
publication. lf the editor falls dow n, as 
Mr. Omansky believes is somtimes the 
case, then, and only then, should artificial 
methods of circulation stimulation be re- 
sorted to. 


Mr. Omansky started in circulation on 
the Akron Beacon Jowrnal. After ex- 
perience there he went to the Rochester 
Herald and after that was with the fol- 
lowing Scripps-Howard papers: Cimcin- 
nati Post, Oklahoma News, Akron Press 
and Cleveland Press. He left the latter 
paper to take up the circulation cudgels 
for the Times. 


His chief service to date was in Cincin- 
nati, where, on the Post, under ‘Maurice 
Levy, he made his first real forward 
strides in circulation lore. Mr. Omansky 
said that he considered Mr. Levy by_all 
odds the best circulator in America. Mr. 
Levy is now business manager of the Cin- 
cinnati paper. During the war Mr. 
Omansky was field agent for Stars & 
Stripes, and was attached to the Fifth 
Army Corps. 


“T have no set formulas for success as 
a circulator; there is no stereotyped set 
of rules to govern one, either, so far as 
I can see,” he said. 


“T know of no set table of rules or 
regulations that.may be passed out to the 
men and boys who circulate the paper. 
These must be handled hard, I grant you, 
but they also must’ be protected and 
backed up, and given instant and suffici- 
ent assistance in time of emergencies. 

“To sell his paper properly, the circu- 
lator must criticize it constantly, too, and 
my pet aversion on any paper is, figura- 
tively, an editor. This is not meant in a 
personal sense, but rather on the theory 
that the editor seldom sees the circulator’s 
point of view, and consequently seldom 
works hand in hand with him.” 

Mr. Omansky believes in constantly ad- 
vertising his paper and its divers depart- 
ments, and believes the bulk of the ap- 
propriation for the circulation depart- 
ment should be spent thus; then, if there 
is a surplus left over, it can be spent on 
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“stunts,” of which latter Mr. Omasky 
uses few and thinks less of. 


Photographer Saves Mrs. Coolidge 


To the alertness of George Hill, pho- 
tographer for the New Vork Times Mrs. 
Calvin Coolidge, wife of President Cool- 
idge, owes her escape from probable ser- 
ious injury when a squadron of motor- 
cycle officers of the Massachusetts State 
Constabulary narrowly missed knocking 
her down when they came upon her sud- 
denly while she was taking a walk near 
the summer White House at Swampscott, 
Mass., July 3. Hill, who was with Mrs. 
Coolidge, together with her secret service 
escort, James Haley, was the first to see 
the oncoming motorcyclists as they sped 
around a curve in the road. He shouted 
to Mrs. Coolidge to jump, which she did, 
leaping to one side, while her secret ser- 
vice escort leaped to the other. The four 
motorcycle officers sped between them. 


FordiLorec FP ointsat Libel Suit 


Federal Judge Knox in New York 
July 7, refused to set aside an attachment 
against $65,000 in New York bank de- 
posits belonging to Henry Ford in con- 
nection with the $200,000 libel suit begun 
against Mr. Ford two years ago by 
Herman Bernstein, Jewish editor, Mr. 
Bernstein started suit because of articles 
in the Dearborn Independent. 


Tracy W. Ellis Dead 


Tracy W. Ellis, advertising manager 
of Indianapolis (Ind.) Times, died on 
July 1, after a brief illness following an 
operation for appendicitis. Mr. Ellis was 
well and favorably known in the Middle 
West and had acquaintances in the pro- 
fession all over the country. Mrs. Ellis 
and a son, Robert Stewart, age 6, survive. 
Mr. Ellis has been in the advertising 
business for 12 years. The successful 
administration of the advertising of the 
Indianapolis Times is credited very large- 
ly to his genius. 


Obihuary 


T)AVID F. GRISWOLD, 71, city edi- 
tor of the Racine (Wis.) Journal- 
News for many years and dean of the 
newspaper profession«in his city, com- 
mitted suicide recently. He had been 
despondent over the death of his wife. 
Mrs. J. T. Mack, 73, widow of the 
former owner of the Sandowsky (O.) 
Register, and mother of E. H. Mack, 
present publisher of the Register, died 
in Sandusky a few days ago. 
served as president of the Register Pub- 
lishing Company. 

CHARLES W. Hockett, 62, for several 
years a member of the business depart- 
ment of the Detroit Free Press, died 
last week at the home of his sister in 
Muncie, Ind. 

ArTHUR Barton Cross, 73, on the 
Naugatuck (Conn.) Times for more than 
25 years, died at his home recently. 

‘HucH J. MitcHett, 48, owner of the 
Ottawa (Ill.) Free Trader-Journal died 
July 1. 

Paut C. Rankin, 42, Kansas news- 
paper man, died last week in a hospital 
in Kansas City, Mo. He had been con- 
nected with newspapers at Ottawa, 
Garden City, Wichita, Coffeyville and 
Salina, Kan. 

Frep V. JoHNSOoN, publisher of the 
first daily newspaper established in Ash- 
tabula, O., and subsequently publisher 
of newspapers in (North East, Girard and 
Erie, Pa., died recently in Chicago, where 
he was representative of a number of 
agricultural publications. 

Witi1aAM Lissper, 68, for more than 
30 years a writer of poetry and short 
stories for the Youth’s Companion, New 
York Times, New York Herald, Kansas 
City Star and other newspapers and 
periodicals, died at his home in Cher- 
okee Kan. recently. 

J. L. CHAmpers, 69, former city editor 
and editorial writer on the Charlotte 
(N. C.) Observer and father of Lenoir 
Chambers, associate editor of the Greens- 
boro (Ne C.) Daily News died at his 
home in Charlotte last week after an 
extended illness. 
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Iowa’s Literacy 


A Great Asset 


Iowa Leads the Nation in Literacy | 


This fact should be of vital importance to 
National Advertisers, since an educated market 
is a market already half won to meritorious mer- 
chandise. It merely remains for the Advertiser 
to stimulate interest through the columns of the 
local dailies which are an indispensable part of 
the existence of all educated persons. 


In IOWA the educational institutions are 
abundant and of recognized worth. 


Well equipped elementary schools adequately 
meet the needs of over a half million children. 


Higher education is provided through a state 
university, a state college of agriculture and 
mechanical arts, other universities and normal 
schools. 


In addition there are scores of sectarian and 
private colleges and schools of academic and 
specialized training throughout the state. 


BUYING POWER INCREASES 
WITH EDUCATION 


A great multitude of things, once luxuries have 
become common necessities through education. 
Education raises the standard of living and con- 
sequently brings new demands. 


Iowans want the best. Widespread intelligence 
has led to universal demand for finer things in 
life. The great wealth and resources of the state 
make possible realization of these wants. 


Circulation Sees. Pr 
**Burlington Gazette .............. (E) 10,206 045 
**Cedar Rapids Gazette ............ (E) 21,366 07 
**Davenport Democrat & Leader...(E) 14,811 06 
**Davenport Democrat & Leader...(S) 17,626 06 
+;Davenport Times ............... (E) 25,031 08 
**Towa City Press-Citizen .......... (E) 6,416 035 
+tMason City Globe Gazette........ (E) 13,844 05 
**Muscatine Journal ............... (E) stant 04 
**Ottumwa Courier ...........-.0. (E) 13,455 06 
**Waterloo Evening Courier ...... (E) 17,566 06 


**A, B. C. Publishers’ Statement, March 31, 1925. 
+{Government Statement, March 31, 1925. 
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NEWSPAPER MAKERS AT WORK 


By H. LeB. BERCOVICI 


“We write for our neighbors.”—A. E. McKEE 


XTERMINATION of the press- 
agent evil is the next big reform 
needed to make the life of a newspaper 


_ editor bearable in the opinion of Alex- 


ander E. McKee, associate editor of the 


Columbus (O.) State Journal. 


Mr. McKee does not attack the intelli- 
gence of the modern press agent. In 
fact, it makes him almost mournful to 


' see so much fine writing hit its inevitable 
destination: the waste basket. 


“At the last Ohio Associated Press 
said Mr. McKee, ‘Moses 


Strauss, managing editor of the Cincin- 
nati Times-Star, told us that an accumu- 


lation of three months of press agent 
‘news’ represented $30,000: that should 
have gone to his paper’s advertising de- 
partment. Every day we are flooded 
with tons of press agent stuff. We find 
that the largest corporations are the 
worst offenders in this respect. The 


American Die Company, for example, 


has just sent us a so-called silk-style 
sheet, beautifully done, presumably illus- 
trating the different silk styles. The 
usual plant was found in the name of a 
new silk in the body of the story.” 
Mr. McKee was asked if he ever got 
any press-agent material from Edward 
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L. Bernays, whose activities were chron- 
icled in an Epiror & PuBLisHER article. 
“Yes, this morning,’ was the answer. 
“Where did it go?” he was asked. 

“The basket,” was the short but defi- 
nite reply. 

There is too much syndicate stuff be- 
ing produced, according to this Ohio 
editor, and much of it is built for only 
a big-city demand, and unfit for use in 
towns where local interest still prevails. 


And this local interest is the forte of 
the Ohio State Journal’s policy. The 
day we were in town the story of a local 
high school commencement was on page 
1, neighbored by the story of a speech 
delivered at the Ohio State University. 

“Columbus is not the ordinary big 
town,” said Mr. McKee. “It is a city 
of neighbors, and all of our readers are 
anxious to read about people they know. 
Foreign news is important, but local news 
is of far greater interest to our readers. 
We don’t try to be just a record of 
events, but a paper that is a friend and 
a neighbor and therefore we find local 
news of the greatest value.” 

Mr. McKee is chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the James W. 
Faulkner Memorial Fund, which has al- 
most reached its goal of $10,000. The 
interest from this fund will be put out in 
the form of loans to needy Ohio State 
University Students in the name of the 
late Mr. Faulkner, for 31 years a re- 
porter on the Cincinnati Enquirer. With 
the exception of a large donation of 
$1,000 from E. B. McLean, owner of 
the Enquirer and the Washington Post, 
the money has come in small amounts 
from 2,000 friends of the late reporter. 

Though professedly a home-town news- 
paper a large share of the Ohio State 
Jouinal’s circulation is among readers 
in Central and Western Ohio and West 
Virginia. It is the only morning news- 
paper in Columbus and is a member of 
the Associated Press. 

The value of schools of journalism 
was attested to by Mr. McKee, who said 
that all Ohio newspapers were friendly 
to them. 


will help him. 
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“If a man has the stuff in him to be 
a newspaper man, he will be one, whether 
he goes to a school of journalism or 
not,” said Mr. McKee. “If he is cut out 
for a newspaper career, the education 
If he is not made to 
be a newspaper man no amount of school- 
ing will turn him into one.” 

Mr. McKee’s newspaper reflects the 
man. He is not the super-efficient super- 
editor type that prevails nowadays. His 
door is open to all. He is more inter- 
ested, probably, in the failure or success 
of his next-door neighbor than he is in 
the war in Morocco. And his interests 
are those of his readers, of all Ohio. 
And a front page high school com- 
mencement. story indicates its importance 
in the mind of the readers. 


SAVANT WRITES FOR U. P. 


Prof. Huxley of Oxford to Comment 
on ‘Monkey Trial’’ 


Professor Julian Huxley of Oxford, 
one of the leading scientists of Great 
Britain, will cable daily comments to the 
United Press Associations on the trial of 
John T. Scopes, set to start at Dayton, 
Tenn., July 10. 

The United Press will cable the pro- 
fessor a daily report on the progress of 
the trial, and he will write and cable back 
observations from the scientific stand- 
point, 

Prof. Huxley’s grandfather was one of 
the first scientists to recognize the worth 
of Darwin’s theory of evolution. 


Billboard Law Amended 


The billboard ordinance of Muscatine, 
Ia., has been amended making prohibitory 
the location of billboards facing private 
residences, obstructing views of other 
streets and fixed a $25 penalty for viola- 
tion. For purposes of the ordinance a 
residence block has been defined as one 
on which half the building on each side 
of the street are residences and all must 
agree to the petition before such bill- 
boards may be erected. 


let her down. 
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It was one of the best wells in the country. And so he 
tied a big, strong rope on to his very best bucket and 


But when he pulled up and measured 


the results, he said out loud: “Somebody has lied about 
. that well. I’ve tried that same rope and that identical 
‘bucket elsewhere and they always brought up the stuff.” 


If he had used a longer rope, everything would have 


On the lower portion of the map of these United States 
is a market of vast resources—the South. A market that 
can be easily reached through the right medium. 
you can’t reach the South through magazines alone. 


But 


Even the biggest of the maga- 
zines fall short—giving a circu- 
lation equal to barely more 
than 1% of the total population 
of ten wealthy Southern States. 


On the other hand, newspaper advertis- 
ing in this section shows wonderful re- 
sults. The South reads newspapers— 
READS them. Not merely scanning 
them and throwing them aside. 


The new South with its ever-increasing earning power presents 
the most virile market at hand. 
cover the territory, nook and corner, but also offer a merchan- 
dising service specialized to local conditions. 


Southern newspapers not only 


For detailed information as to the possibilities of the South as 
a market, write to the Southern Newspaper Publishers” Associa- 
tion at Chattanooga, Tennessee, or to any of the newspapers 
listed at right. 


THESE NEWSPAPERS COVER THE SOUTH 
FROM TOP TO BOTTOM 


ALABAMA KENTUCKY 
Anniston Star “Paducah Sun 
Birmingham Age-Herald LOUISIANA 


Birmingham News 
Huntsville Times 
Mobile Item 

Mobile Register 
Montgomery Advertiser 
Montgomery Journal 
Opelika News 


FLORIDA 


DeLand News 

Fert Myers Press 
Gainesville Sun 
Jacksonville Journal 
Jacksonville Times-Union 
Lakeland Star-Telegram 
Miami Herald 

Miami News 

Orlando Reporter-Star 
Orlando Sentinel 

Palm Beach News 
Sanford Herald 

St. Augustine Record 
St. Petersburg Independent 
St. Petersburg Times 
Tampa Times 

Tampa Tribune 

West Palm Beach Post 


GEORGIA 


Albany Herald 

Atlanta Constitution 
Atlanta Journal 

Augusta Herald 

Columbus Ledger 

Moultrie Observer 

Savannah News 

Thomasville Times-Enterprise 
Waycross Journal-Herald 


Baton Rouge State-Times 

LaFayette Advertiser 

Lake Charles American Press 

Monroe News-Star 

New Orleans Daily States 

New Orleans Item-Tribune 

New Orleans Times-Picayune 

Shreveport Times 
MISSISSIPPI 


Greenwood Commonwealth 
Gulfport & Bilox! Herald 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville Citizen 
Asheville Times 
Charlotte News 
Charlotte Observer 
Concord Tribune 
Elizabeth City Advance 
Fayetteville Observer 
Gastonia Gazette 
Greensboro News 
Henderson Dispatch 
Hickory Record 
Kinston Free Press 
Raleigh News & Observer 
Raleigh Times 
Rocky Mt. Telegram 
Salisbury Post 
Winston-Salem Sentinel 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston News & Courler 
Columbia Record 

Columbia State 

Rock Hill Herald 
Spartanburg Sun-Citizen 
Sumter Item 


TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga News 
Clarksville Leaf-Chronicle 
Columbia Herald 
Greeneville Democrat-Sun 
Knoxville Journal 
eeextilts Sentinel 

emphis Commercial Appeal 
Memphis Press a 
Nashville Banner 


4 VIRGINIA 
Clifton Forge Review 
Danville Bee 


Danville News 
Danville Register 
Fredericksburg Dally Star 
Lynchburg Advance 
Lynchburg News 
Richmond News Leader 
Roanoke Times 
Roanoke World News 
Staunton Leader 
Staunton News-Leader 
Winchester Star 

VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE 
ole Nerald-Courler 
ristol News 

CS 
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Editor & Publisher for, July vid, 


By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


HE editor of The Washington News- 

paper has brought together for pub- 
lication in the June number several 
worthwhile papers and addresses relat- 
ing to journalism. The issue opens with 
the address “Influence of Advertising on 
Distribution” by Herbert Hoover, Sec- 
retary of Commerce, delivered before the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World at Houston, Tex. An article on 
schools of journalism by H. L. Mencken, 
editor of the American Mercury, is re- 
printed by courtesy of the Chicago 
Tribune. 

The feature that in my opinion de- 
serves the most careful reading is 
“Journalism as a Public Service” by 
Marcellus E. Foster, editor and publisher 
of the Houston Chronicle— a series of 
five newspaper sermons boiled down to 
one. A sermon from the text “Woe 
unto them that call evil good, and good 
evil” is good. But better still is the 
one from the following: “Tell it not 
in Gath; publish it not in the streets of 
Askelon.” 

QTANLEY RYAN may have gone 

blind since the days when he was 
a cub reporter on the Louisville Courier- 
Journal but he has not forgotten how to 
write—so his friends assert in announc- 
ing his book, “Thrills of a Reporter,” 
(The Keys Printing Company, Green- 
ville, S. C.) 

The real purpose of the volume, to 
quote Mr. Ryan, is “to bring about a 
greater appreciation on the part of the 
public for the self-sacrificing service of 
the newspaper reporters, police and fire- 
men in the performance of their daily 
duties.” 

There is a thrill in the story of this 
book which was not written until the 
author, stricken with blindness, dictated 
the contents to his wife who took it 
down in longhand. 

OW a local bank and a neighborhood 

weekly may cooperate is outlined in 
The Burroughs Clearing House for 
July in an article contributed by George 
M. Ellis of the Commerce Guardian 
Trust and Savings Bank of Toledo, O. 
The editor of the Southside News of 
Toledo had something more to sell than 
white space at so much per inch on con- 
tract. 
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PARKER WILLIS, editor of the 

* Journal of Commerce, answers in 
The Burroughs Clearing House for 
July the question ‘How to Revise the 
Reserve Act?” In his answer Mr. Willis 
discusses the failure of the original Mc- 

» Fadden Bill, mentions somewhat in de- 
tail proposals for a new measure, and 
touches, in an enlightening way, various 
questions at issue. 

H. Parker Willis, by the way, comes 
from a family long identified with the 
American press; This connection dates 
back to the very cradle days, of the 
pioneer press when colonial papers were 
started in West Virginia and in Ohio. 

x ok Ox 

ILLIAM “fe SREADM has ay sure 

place in journalism’s Hall of Fame. 
It is doubtful whether the “Life and 
Letters of W. T. Stead” by Frederick 
Whyte will make that place any more 
secure. But the volume—to use an over- 
worked term—fills a long felt need for 
an authoritative sketch of Stead’s career. 
The volume will soon appear from the 
press of Houghton Mifflin Co. 

ILLIAM J. McNulty, who has been 

connected with New York and Bos- 
ton newspapers, contributed “Canada 
Reaping a Harvest from the Liquor 
Business” to Current History for June. 
His book, “The North Land,” a story 


with the northwest terri- 
tory, will probably be published this 
month by the Christopher Publishing 
House of Boston. 


ea aa 
E W. HOWE is again a little late in 
* putting his monthly, devoted to in- 
dignation and information, to bed. With 
most magazines dated two months in 
advance it is something of a relief to 
find one, two months behind the schedule. 
The May issue of E. W. Howe's 
Monthly contains comments relating to 
American newspapers. One sin of com- 
mission—especially among community 
weeklies—is thus diagnosed by editor 
Howe: 


In a local newspaper I lately saw a ‘‘notice” 
of a piano recital given by a fifteen year old 
boy. The statement was made that the boy’s 
playing did not suffer in comparison with the 
playing of Liszt and Chopin. 

This was very nice for the boy and his 
parents, but how about the editor of the paper 
who admitted such stuff to his columns, and 
knew it was silly? 

How about his intelligent readers who ran 
into the foolish statement, and expressed dis- 
gust? ; 

Perhaps a dozen people were pleased by this 
enormously friendly ‘‘notice’’ of a boy taking 
music lessons; his parents, his aunts, uncles and 
a few special friends. But certainly thousands 
were disgusted. 

Editors should remember that in pleasing a 
dozen readers, they may greatly offend many 
thousands of readers who are entitled to con- 
sideration. 

Few editors realize the harm press agents do 
them. 

And the press agents get their stuff in free. 
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which deals 


ILBERT SELDES in “A Note on 
Advertising’ in The New Republic 
for July 8, mentions the following change 
that has taken place in advertising copy: 
The great change has been the almost total 
disappearance of the seductive, cajoling, sample- 
free style of advertisement. The copy writers 
and mechanical geniuses of the electric signs 
now bulldoze you (with the unnerving repetition 
ofi the Fisk “time to retire’ yawn or the last 
drop of Maxwell coffee endlessly falling into the 
void), or excommunicate you (the halitosis ads 
of Listerine). Cajolery has changed to a subtle 
seduction, as in the class-advertising which 
hardly describes the product at all, but concen- 
trates on the superior social qualities of its 


patrons. 
* OK Ox 


HE New York Historical Society re- 
cently received a gift of army organs. 
The collection embraces camp news- 
papers, published not only during the 
World War but also those issued during 
the Mexican and the Civil War. A 
feature article in the New York Times 
described the collection at some length. 
What amounts to practically a reprint 
of the article will be found in the Pub- 
lishers Auxiliary for July 4. 
* oe Ok 
HINA is now getting first page posi- 
tion. Consequently, the contribution 
“How to Read the News From China” 
which Raymond T. Rich contributes to 
The Outlook for July 8, is especially 
timely. ‘While Mr. Rich boldly asserts 
that most of the items from China do 
not reflect the real situation he is care- 
ful to safeguard, this assertion with a 
comment that no slander is intended 
against the foreign correspondents of 
American newspapers. The suggestion 
is offered that not only should the cable 
news be read but also the less striking 
reports which come by mail. 
F Edward W. Bok, in establishing 
prizes for advertising copy, had also 
founded a prize for the best book on 
advertising published during the year 
“Advertising Procedure” (Prentice-Hall) 
by Otto Kleppner would be a serious 
competitor for such an award. Most 
authors of similar books write about ad- 
vertising instead of writing advertising. 
In this respect, as well as in several 
others, he has made a distinct contribu- 
tion to the literature of the subject. 
Mr. Kleppner has not compiled his 
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volume from magazine articles previously 
published—helpful as many a volume thus 
prepared may be. He is to be congratu- 
lated upon avoiding a mere restatement 
of commonly accepted principles in ad- 
vertising and for approaching his material 
from such a practical angle as that of 
actual procedure. 

For advertising he has found three 
stages. First is the pioneering stage 
where the copy attempts to show the need 
for the product advertised. Next comes 
the competitive stage when consumers 
have accepted the idea and simply have 
to make a choice. Last comes the re- 
tentive stage which is in the nature of 
reminder advertising. These three stages 
constitute the advertising spiral to which 
the first chapter is devoted. 

Other chapters take up specific pur- 
poses of advertising, the copy approach, 
the finer points in copy, slogans and 
trademarks, layouts, and the advertise- 
ment in print. Media are then considered 
with special reference to newspapers, 
magazines, car cards, and direct mail ad- 
vertising. One chapter is devoted to 
dealer display advertising and another to 
the containers. 

In Part 1V, which concludes the vol- 
ume, chapters take up such subjects as 
advertising research, the transforming 
idea—one of the best topics treated—the 
complete campaign, the advertising illus- 
tration, and improving the procedure. The 
bibliography lists not only books on ad- 
vertising, but also magazines which con- 
sider this subject either in whole or in 
part. This bibliography is remarkably 
complete, though here and there one 
notices a sin of omission. 

The purpose of the author doubtless 
was to trace the story of an advertise- 
ment from the time that a certain idea 
was conceived up to the final stage of 
printed appeal and then to suggest 
possible improvements in the procedure. 
Throughout the volume there is abundant 
evidence that the sources of material have 
been the actual experiences of advertisers. 
So frequently are these experiences given 
in detail that the text may be said to 
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have been compiled according to the case 
system. 

Though the volume is addressed direct- 
ly to the business executive who wants to 
increase sales, it is of practical value to 
the solocitor who wants to market display 
space to advertisers. It especially  be- 
longs in the newspaper library for: the 
benefit of those who write copy to market 
the Sunday issues, daily news features, 
and special attractions of regular issues. 
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WOMEN, having safely tucked away 
their children, are now turning their 
attention to how newspapers should be 
put to bed. The Federation of Women’s 
Clubs recently passed a resolution: re- 
questing members to subscribe to news- 
papers that do not soil the tablecloth. 

The Rural New Vorker—guide, coun- 
selor and friend in growing my garden 
out on Long Island—thus endorses. the 
resolution : 

We would especially wish to carry: the 
women’s message to the mothers and daughters 
of the farm home. The farm home is the 
nursery of high moral ideals, and any paper 
coming with the signs of fake and deception or 
filth should be promptly barred. A guest com- 
ing with a dirty face would needs make an 
apology, but the dirty journal with its fake 
advertising columns and filthy editorial pages 
comes with pretenses of virtue and merit. 


Missouri Men in Mexico 


Mexico City, July 2—The class in spe- 
cial correspondence headed by professor 
Frank L. Martin of the University -of 
Missouri School of Journalism were de- 
lighted today to receive in Mexico City 
from the correspondent copies of the 
Epitor & PusBLIsHER with a picture of 
‘the class and a description of their tour 
in the first week of their stay. In the 
capital of the Republic of Mexico the 
Missouri journalism students have sent 
reports to some twenty newspapers on 
subjects dealing with trade and industrial 
conditions and the republic’s natural re- 
sources. They have interviewed several 
prominent officials and business men and 
have visited the plants of the Mexican 
newspapers. The class will leave Mexico 
on their return trip about July 12. 


Take the wings of the morning and fly to 
the uttermost parts of the earth 


Why Use 


Brooks’ Flexitype Dry Mats? 


Because they are the quickest and easiest 


conditioned. 


They print type and half tones beauti- 


fully. 


You get morning and afternoon papers | 
on the street ahead of your competitors. [ff 


Logically, the race is to the swiftest. | 
The price 1s right—results satisfactory. 


_ Back your judgment with your faith. Use 
BROOKS’ FLEXITYPE DRY MATS 


Also Superior Machine Matrix, Radiant Red Rag, and 
West India Cream Tissue 


Specialists in Stereotype supplies for over forty years 


BROOKS PAPER COMPANY : 
406 Security Building | 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Continuously Use 


Pennsylvania 


N ewspapers 


Shrewd advertisers find from experience that advertisements in Pennsylvania 
daily newspapers bring results. The results generally speaking are profitable. 

ere are no other media through which Pennsylvania people can be reached 
to better advantage than through Pennsylvania newspapers. 


The Pennsylvania Newspapers 


listed on this page present circulation figures that mean most to all 
advertising campaigns. 


sales and 


The Pennsylvania daily newspapers listed below have been tried and tested in 
every conceivable way and have proved all that is claimed for them. This has 
been proved many, many times by making tests 
and computing actual results. 


unknown to the newspaper 


These tests were made prior to the establishment of confidence, which since 
has remained so firm that no argument of any kind can possibly shake it. 
These dailies go into the homes every day. They tell the home news— 
political news—church news and business affairs. They tell the people where 
to spend money and where to save while spending it. 


| Include these excellent Pennsylvania dailies on your next list nuns 


Circula- 2,500 10,000 


Cireula- 2,500 10,000 

tion lines lines 3 tion lines lines 
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PRESIDENT NEWMYER’S 
ANNUAL REPORT 


(‘Continued from page 13) 


The A. N. P. A., as a clearing house, fills a 
vitally important need, and should be encour- 
aged and supported by all who can afford indi- 
vidually to pay for national contact. 

On the other hand, we—working in a com- 
mon territory, facing kindred customs, peoples 
and problems—naturally have closely related 
missions and methods. This relationship cannot 


possibly be simulated in the A. N. P. A. repre- ° 


senting, as it should and does, the complex and 
cosmopolitan national symposium. Tersely ex- 
pressed, it is my personal conception that— 


(a) We need the Southern Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association for its particular 
and peculiar ability to assemble, study, 
and spread facts for and from the South, 
and that 

(b) We need the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association as a clearing house 
for the exchange of this information for 
similar data from publishers in other parts. 


The S. N. P. A. has for years been blessed 
with most efficient committees handling major 
matters, These men, who give unselfishly and 
unhesitatingly of their time, money and effort 
in your behalf, are entitled to first call on your 
services, and if need be on your pocketbooks. 
In this way only, as I see it, will the S. N. 
P. A. attain the strength and respect to which 
it is overwhelmingly entitled. 

Specifically, if extra services or extra as- 
sessments are required, our membership owes 
its first duty towards this Association. Other 
organizations should function through our ac- 
credited committees and not directly to our 
membership. Any other course is confusing— 
worse than that, it is wasteful. 

To bring the matter more clearly before you, 
I cite that this past year the ASENS EE AG 
through its Postal Committees raised a special 
fund of $33,194.89. Of this amount $7,791.09 
had been expended to the time of the last con- 
vention, leaving a balance of $25,403.80. 
Twenty-one members of the S. N. P. A. con- 
tributed to this A. N. P. A. fund; yet but 9 
of that number made contributions to the 
S. N. P. A. fund for similar work. Inci- 
dentally after three letters soliciting contribu- 
tions for postal protection, and in connection 
with our Federal Trade Commission case, this 
Association has been able to obtain a total of 
only $2,765.00 from its entire membership. 

The printers’ school situation is also some- 
what typical. While I personally sympathize 
with the wisdom and justice of the A. ING as 
attitude towards the printers’ school procedure 
of this Association, the fact remains that 
A. N. P. A. assessments during 1924 for print- 
ers’ schools totaled $22,568.95; that more than 
$16,000 of this amount remains in hand, and 
that 82 of our members are paying towards 
this movement, while this Association, possibly 
because of its own errors, has no voice in the 
distribution of this money. 

I could, of course, cite instance after in- 
stance of conflicting methods, and duplication 
of effort in the detailed operations of both or- 
ganizations. I hope that from this visualiza- 
tion you will— 

1. Determine hereafter to support first 
and foremost your own Association, and its 
accredited committees, in the performance of 
the services which you in convention spe- 
cifially authorize, and, 

2. Instruct your incoming officers to 
request the A. N. P. A. to appoint a spe- 
cial committee to meet with a similar com- 
mittee from this Association for the specific 
purpose of arranging a concrete plan of 
co-ordination whereby both groups will 
draw the strength each undeniably pos- 
sesses, will use it to the maximum effici- 
ency, yet will place into channels of logic 
the multiplicity of assessments to which 
many of us are at times liable. 


Since our last convention, Capt. Cranston 
Williams has assumed management of your As- 
sociation. Under the wise tutelage of Walter 
C. Johnson, he has come to handle this intri- 
cate assignment in a masterful manner. 

Capt. Williams, however, is not able to de- 
liver the maximum of his ability. He should 
have more assistants; more time and money 
for travel. The widening of headquarters 
operations, both by correspondence and by per- 
sonal contact, is essential if we are to weld our 
present membership and attain the growth to 
which our service and ideals entitle us. 

The Treasurer’s report will reflect a most 
economical administration of affairs during the 
current year. The point I wish to emphasize 
js that we should now invest more in order 
to reap greater returns. 

That brings up the question of finance. 
Through the generosity of a limited number of 
members we have been able to conduct this 
year’s major operations effectively and _satis- 
factorily, but some permanent rearrangement of 
dues is probably wise. Your incoming presi- 
dent should appoint a special committee to con- 
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fer with the incoming Board. on future dues 
and assessments, and the best methods of levy- 
ing them. 

Our case before the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, involving as it does the entire structure of 
national advertising operations, has absorbed a 
sizable amount of time and attention during 
the year. Your Board very wisely authorized 
that James F. Finlay, of Chattanooga, be re- 
tained to represent the S. N. P. A. 

As to the ultimate outcome, I hold no doubt. 
With that clearness of conscience that comes 
alone from honesty of intent and honesty of 
performance we have nothing to fear from the 
most minute investigation. We are ,innocent 
collectively and individually. We have, how- 
ever, just cause for complaint when business 
men in the normal and established performance 
of their commercial endeavors are forced to 
tremendous outlay of time and money to defend 
themselves in connection with some “crime” 
never committed. 

It is impossible to detail the enormous work, 
study, travel and effort Chairman Ewing, Capt. 
Williams, vour Postal Committee, and cfficers 
have contributed this year in connection with 
the fight against second-class postal increase. 
This is probably the most serious matter which 
we confronted this year, and it threatens with 
even greater force next year. 

Col. Ewing will detail the situation past and 
future. I merely want to remind you of cer- 
tain past activities of your Postal Committee. 
Your resolution at White Sulphur in 1923 au- 
thorized its co-operating with every agency 
that in its conception would aid in curtailing 
+o tcffice charges. For some years now it has 
been functioning in harmony with, among 
others, the American Publishers’ Conference, to 
the vice-chairmanship of which body it is inci- 
dentally a great pleasure to announce Urey 
Woodson has recently been elected. The con- 
tributions of the American Publishers’ Confer- 
-yce to our cause in facts, figures, and in 
finance, has been of tremendous value. I state 
this candidly, because the A. N. P. A., in its 
wisdom, has seen fit to divorce identity with 
this group. Obviously, this makes for difficulty 
at certain points of co-ordination. This condi- 
tion should be cured. It can be remedied if 
our membership will co-operate first and fore- 
most with the S. N. P. A. Postal Committee, 
and work only through it with other kindred 
agencies, : 

Experience proves that legislative Washing- 
ton is just as much, if not more, concerned 
with the opinions of the relatively smaller news- 
papers on postal and other governmental mat- 
ters as with the “influence” of the mighty 
metropolitan mediums. In the coming postal 
fight, I believe the smaller dailies and weeklies 
are going to save the situation, if indeed it can 
be saved. 

Your new Postal Committee will need much 
help to provide for the immediate preparation 
and timely presentation of a brief to the in- 
coming Congress. I urge again your primary 
support of the S. N. P. A. Postal Committee 
and of our legislative programs, 

* * * 

Another Washington activity has commanded 
ihought and attention during the year—the far- 
reaching matter of determining new standards 
of news print definition by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Through personal visits and correspond- 
ence, Capt. Williams has officially placed the 
S. N. P. A. point of view on record, and I 
deem it safe to report that probably no action 
contrary to our best interest will be taken. 

Again this Association owes Chairman Edgar 
M. Foster and his committee on group adver- 
tising an unmistakable debt of gratitude. 
Through their patience and perseverance the 
selling force of Southern newspapers is again 
being told to the South and “sold” to the na- 
tion in the largest group newspaper advertising 
campaign ever launched. I plead for the con- 
tinuation of this activity. But I say in honest 


sincerity that unless this effort can be 100 per 


“More Heart Stuff” 


That’s what a noted editor 
wanted (name on request), 
so he took Joe Mitchell 
Chapple’s new series. 


In constant contact with the 
whole world, Joe Chapple 
writes “Heart Stuff” that de- 
velops and holds newspaper 
readers. 


Ask us about it. 


Joe Mitchell Chapple Associates 
“The Attic” Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, N.Y. 


cent representative of the South—of each and 
all of our membership—then we should discon- 
tinue the effort. If we are going to advertise 
the South, let us advertise ALL of the South. 
Let us forget, possibly, the immediate pocket- 
book return, and build one for all to the end 
that Southern newspaper advertising may reach 
the great volume to which the enormous buying 
power of our section entitles us. 

We must face the Printers’ School matter 
now completely and conclusively. Chairman 
F. G. Bell, because of personal indisposition, 
was unable to continue service in this compli- 
cated matter, and to Chairman F. C. Withers 
of the Labor Committee was assigned the re- 
sponsibility. 

The machinery companies are willing to co- 
operate with the S. N. P. A. in whatever print- 
ers’ school activity we officially undertake. 
Opinions seem to vary widely as to the methods 
and results from the Macon School with which 
we have been identified. The A. N. P. A. re- 
fuses financial support to Macon. The ques- 
tions to be decided here and now are: 


(1) Does the S. N. P. A. want officially 
to support a Printers’ School, and, 

(2) If so, what Printers’ School?—the 
school at Nashville, which is supported by 
the A. N. P. A. fund, or the Macon School, 
or a new school? 

Let us discuss this matter fully, frankly and 
finally from the floor, and dispose of it once 
and for all. 

To Chairman Wiley L. Morgan you are in- 
debted for the tremendous detail behind this 
program of the convention. The editorial af- 
fairs committee under his guidance has been of 
real service during the year, and a start at 
least has been made on the matter of press 
rates on long distance telephone calls. 

As usual immediately prior to convention, 
we were again threatened with increased rail 
rates. Chairman Walter C. Johnson has again 
been able to handle this serious problem in a 
manner that has probably saved members of 
the Association many, many times the total 
amount of their annual Association dues. 

The Chairman of your Board will report in 
detail the year’s activity of this important com- 
mittee. There has been increasing interest in 
credit-ratings and agency standing, and indica- 
tions are that during the next twelve months 
this service will prove even more interesting 
and valuable. In this connection, it is essen- 
tial that members answer heardquarters in- 
quiries promptly and candidly, and that the rec- 
ommendations of your committee be followed 
faithfully if “S. N. P. A. recognition” and 


“ratings” are to be a true factor for the prog- — 
ress and protection of us all. 1 
Chairman W. M. Clemens, with a committee 
representative of every State in our Association, 
has prepared a Code of Ethics for our Associa- 
tion. After submission to your Board, and 
referendum to the entire membership, it is now 
ready for final approval and release. This has 
been a sizable work; very well done, indeed. 
Chairman Ross A. Reeder, and the Business 
Office Committee; Dr. John S. Cohen and the 
Washington & 'Lee School Committee, as well 
as Chairman Braxton and the Necrology Com- 
mittee, have all performed faithfully and effici- 
ently throughout the year and will each |outline 
to you the details of their committee activities. 
* * * 


In closing, I sincerely thank the officers, di- 
rectors, committee chairmen, and each and 
every member of the Association for their fine, 
loyal and unfailing support during my two 
years at the helm of your organization. 

I shall always count it as the greatest privi- 
lege and pleasure of my newspaper career to 
have served two terms as your President. I 
hope and pray that my activities have been at 
least in part as satisfying to you. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER’S 
REPORT 


Secretary Treasurer Walter C. John- 
son reported 190 publications enrolled as 
S, N. P. A. members, 6 applications for 
membership and 13 resignations. News- 


paper consolidations numbered 3, sus- 
pended one. The new members are: 
Clearwater (Fla.) Evening Sun; Dallas 
(Tex.) News; Dallas (Tex.) Journal; 
Lakeland (Fla.) Ledger; New Orleans 
(La.) Tribune and Bristol (Va.-Tenn.) 
News-Bulletin. 
The association has operated within its 
revenues. Total receipts were $17,799.73. 
The following members died during the 
year: Prentiss Blackwell, Florence (Ala.) 
News; A. W. Burch, Charlotte (N. C.)7 
Observer and R. W. Brown, President 
1911-12. 4 
Mr. Johnson paid tribute in his report 
to the efficient work of Capt. Cranston 
Williams, S.N.P.A. manager during the 
past year. } 


(CANADIAN 


Bureau of 


Canadian 
Information 


HE Canadian Pacific 
Railway, through its 


Bureau of Canadian In- 
formation, 
you with the latest re- 
liable information on every phase of industrial 
and agricultural development in Canada. 


will furnish 


In the 


Reference Libraries maintained at Chicago, New 


York and Montreal are complete data on natural | 
resources, climate, labor, transportation, business |} 
openings, etc., in Canada. Additional data is con- | 


stantly being added. 


Development Branch—If you are interested in the mining 
wealth and ever increasing mining industry of Canada or in 
the development or supply of the very great variety of 
industrial raw materials available from resources along the 
Canadian Pacific Railway you are invited to consult this 


Branch. An expert staff is maintained to acquire and in- 
vestigate information relative to these resources and to 
make examinations of deposits in the field. Practical infor- 
mation as to special opportunities for development, use of © 
by-products and markets, industrial crops, prospecting and 
mining given on application. 

No charge or obligation attached to the 


above services. Business men and organ- 
izations are invited to make use of it. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company 


Department Colonization and Development 
C. P. R. Building 
Madison Ave., at 44th St. 

New York 


Windsor Station 
Montreal, Can. 


165 E. Ontario St. 
Chicago, III. 
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ONLY FOUR DAYS 


To Get Copy in for the Issue of 


JULY 18 


The Annual 
SYNDICATE NUMBER 
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Will be a complete and authen- 
tic reference guide to all features 
and feature services. Ann issue 
that will be constantly referred 
to by editors making feature 
selections for the fall. 


See 
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Forms close July 15th 
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re 
“FUTURE OF ADVERTISING DEPENDS UPON 
TREES,” EDWARDS TELLS S. N. P. A. 


THE future of advertising depends up- 
on trees and the South has a great 
opportunity if it will put its idle land to 
work growing forests, according to Rus- 
sell T. Edwards, director of the Educa- 
tional Section of the American Tree Asso- 
ciation of Washington, D. C., who spoke 
July 8, at the annual meeting of the 


Editor 


what putting this idle land to work 
growing trees means to your advertising 
manager. Think what it will mean 
when the prices of every commodity 
reach the point where even your adver- 
tising power will not be able to sell it. 

“Experts figure it takes 7,500 acres of 
pulpwood to supply the Sunday papers 


Robert Lathan, 


Editor Charleston (S. C.) News & Courier, and B. H. Peace, 


Greenville (S. C.) News at Asheville. 


Southern Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion. 

“When the thought of the American 
people is directed to the forestry question 
via the dollar sign we will get some- 
where,” Edwards said. “The publishers 
of the country are being harassed by the 
forestry problem because it comes to them 
in the form of the price of print paper. 
But there are other phases of the ques- 
tion. The future of advertising depends 
upon trees. 

“Think of forestry in terms of $770,000,- 
000 worth of furniture put on the market 
in 1923 according to the report just made 
to Secretary Hoover. 

“Think of forests in terms of 600,000,000 
féet of lumber used in the automobile in- 
dustry every year. 

“Think of forestry in terms of $250,- 
000,000 in freight rates the American busi- 
ness man pays every year~to get forest 
products from distants points like Oregon 
and Washington to keep the factories in 
the great industrial centers going. 

“Think of forestry in terms of 81,000,000 
acres of idle land in this country fit -for 
nothing but growing trees. 

“Think of forestry in terms of homes 
and cradles in which they put you when 
you are born and in terms of coffins in 
which they bury you and of every article 
of commerce in between. No man can 
name an article of-commerce not affect- 
ed by the price of wood. 

“Then you. begin. to get an idea of 


of the United States every Sunday. 
You see it is not alone the print paper 
situation that is bound up in this ques- 
tion, Yours and every other business is 
getting further and further away from 


the source of supply. That is bad for. 


an army or a nation. We now -turn to 
Alaska and the tropics. That means 
still longer hauls and higher freight 
rates. That means the advertiser must 
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hunch the price of what he has to sell to 
the consumer upon whom you both de- 
pend. Just how long can the consumer 
stand it? 

“The newspapers of the United States 
are doing a big job in co-operating with 
the American Tree Association’s educa- 
tional campaign. 

“Forest products are the cornerstone 
of every industry including yours. You 
are helpless without forests. The future 
economic supremacy of the nation and 
the future safety of the nation absolutely 
depend upon the steady flow of forest 
products to the great industrial centers 
of the nation. Those industrial centers 
are dependent upon the life blood of 
business—advertising. It all comes to 
trees.” 


POSTAL AND TRAFFIC 
REPORTS 


The S. N. P. A. Postal Committee 
made the following recommendations : 

“We recommend that the policy of co- 
operation with all organizations and in- 
terests using the second-class mails be 
continued. 

“That the Postal Committee have 
charge of the S. N. P. A. representation 
at hearings before the congressional com- 
mittee at such time and places as the 
Postal Committee finds desirable, inviting 
the presence and co-operation of all mem- 
bers at all hearings. 

“That the convention adopt suitable re- 
solutions expressing opposition to any in- 
crease in second-class rates over the pres- 
ent rates, and advocating a reduction of 
rates consistent with the cuts since made 


Community 


problem. 


the subject. 


' There are several good books on church advertising, 
which will point the way to a broader community service 


as well as some profit : 


Herbert H. Smith 


Broaden Your 


The successful doctor or lawyer can remain successful 
only so long as he studies his particular job and keeps 
abreast of the times. The advertising man has a similar 


If your paper carries church advertising in its columns, 
it can become more successful and more effective in its 
appeal in proportion to the thought and study you give 


_ If your paper does not carry church advertising, there 
is all the more reason for your studying the subject. | 


Church Publicity, Christian F. Reisner.......... 
Handbook of Church Advertising, ¥. H. Case.... 
Capturing Crowds, Roy L. Smith.. 
Building the Congregation, W. C. Skeath........ 
Church and Sunday School Publicity, 


@ ee See © 0 0 le 6 ale 6, 0 800) 6] evenuue 


These books can be supplied_by this office, cash with o1- 
_ der, postage prepaid. We shall be glad to furnish addi- 
. tional information upon request.- : ‘ 


Associated Advertising Clubs 
383 Madison Avenue rf 
New York, N. Y. “a 
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in the other ten war taxes carried in the 
same bill the war rates were provided 
for second-class mail, Every item carried 
in that was measure bill, with the single 
exception of second-class postage, has 
been either modified or repealed. 

“Your committee further recommends 
that a powerful, full and complete brief 
of the newspaper case be prepared and 
submitted at the first meeting of the Joint 
Postal Committee at Washington, July 
20th, hearing.” 

The Traffic Committee report largely 
concerned freight rates on news print and 
baggage and express rates. It was said 
that the combined membership of the S. 
N. P. A. controls approximately an an- 
nual tonnage of over 200,000 tons and, 
as has been emphasized in previous re- 
ports, the unification of this 
through control of the organization would 
have great effect in Southern territory 
with railway and steamboat lines: First, 


tonnage 


in stabilizing the rates; second, in the 


careful handling of paper, and finally the 
advantage in working as a unit. 

Activity by members in several states 
investigating the possibility of securing 
a reduction in intrastate baggage and ex- 
press rates on newspapers developed the 
information that the American Railway 
Express Company and the Southeastern 
Express Company plan to ask for in- 
crease in intrastate express rates in 
several states. 

Certain daily newspapers in the East 
and North are opposing éfforts of rail- 
roads in their territory to secure authority 
for increased baggage rates. 

The development of bus transportation 
was regarded as interesting because of the 
increasing use of such transportation for 
handling newspapers. 
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BRITISH DISCUSS AD 
DRIVE AT MEET 


Funds May Be Raised Soon for Inter- 
national Campaign, Harrogate 
Convention is Told—1,000 
Delegates Attend 


Efforts may be’ made soon to raise 
necessary funds for an international ad- 
_yertising campaign for the purpose of 
restoring British trade to its pre-war po- 
sition. 


Word to this effect was given before 
1,000 delegates to the first annual con- 
_vention of the 14th district (Great Brit- 
ain) of the Associated Advertising Clubs 

of the World at Harrogate, England, 
July 6. C. Harold Vernon, district chair- 
-man, was the speaker who emphasized 
possibilities of such a campaign. 
__A scheme of advertising, suggested by 
Ramsay MacDonald to “make the whole 
world echo with an appeal to buy Brit- 
‘ish goods,” is now before the Govern- 
ment, he said. 


Sir Philip Cunliffe Lister, president of 
the Board of Trade, said Britain was sell- 
ing less than 80 per cent. of the manufac- 
tures she sold overseas before the war, 
while: purchases of manufactured goods 
had increased more than 10 per cent. 

“Before the war we had a net trade 
balance of £180,000,000, all available for 
reinvestment and the development of 
more overseas trade,” said Cunliffe Lis- 
ter. “That was reduced in 1923 to 
£101,000,000, and in the past twelve 
months has been further reduced. Brit- 
ain is buying more goods from abroad 
and is not selling enough to pay for them. 

“Practically the problem is to make 
every British citizen realize the tre- 
mendous importance. of buying more 
British goods. I therefore appeal to 
the British public to give British goods 
the first chance.” 

Other speakers were Sir Charles Hig- 
ham, Rt. Hon. C. A.- McCurdy, Ko *C. 
and Mr. Gerald France, J. P. 

The National Vigilance Committee 
held a session under the chairmanship of 
Horace Imber. Lt. Col. E. F. Lawson, 
of the London. Daily Telegraph, was 
chairman of the newspaper executives 
department.. John R. Scott, of the Man- 
chester Guardian, presided over the news- 
paper session. 


WHAT OUR READERS SAY 


Magazines and Newspapers 


To Eptror & PusLisHer: The leading 
editorial in your issue of June 20th, 
“Galling Generalization” struck a re- 
sponsive note in my breast. 

Through my official connection with 
the Association of Newspaper Advertis- 
ing Executives during the past three 
years, I have had a good Many occasions 
to resent the attitude of so many re- 
formers who are willing to give the 
magazines a clean bill of health when 
it comes to objectionable practices, but 
who always like to label the newspapers 
as horrible examples of degenerating pub- 
lishing. 
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I have always contended that the news- 
paper business as a whole is conducted 
by just as many high minded and con- 
scientious business men as any other busi- 
ness not excepting the magazine end of 
the publishing business, 

If some of the sex, “art” and movie 
magazines continue along their present 
lines, there will be no room for compari- 
son even with the most sensational news- 
paper published in the world. 

With best wishes. 

Yours very truly, 

The Indianapolis News, 
FRANK T. CARROLL, 
Advertising Manager. 


Refuses to Print Court List 


To Eprtor & PusrisHer: The W orcest- 
er (Mass.) Evening Post recently fired 
another gun in the widespread campaign 
against free advertisement grafting, to 
which attention has been continually 
called in Epiror & PusiisHer. The 
clerk of District Court sent to the city 


The opportunities 
greater than in any other department. 
Our Engineering 


and according to plans prepared by it, 
America have been installed. 


Our production engineers 


have greatly im 
newspaper composing rooms, 


large and small. 


Mont.: Item and Picayune, 
Los Angeles; Tribune, the 
ete., ete., ete. 


New Orleans; 


nearest Selling House. 


Notable Productive Economies: 
For Newspaper Publishers 


for economizing costs in the ayer 
We are specialists in composing room economies. 
( Department is now in its fourteenth year. 
ductive capacity and reduced costs in hundreds of newspaper plants. 
the finest and most efficient 


: : Its services are without charge to customers who are facing 
Im a serious way problems and expenditures inyolving erecti 
or increase of productive capacity in existing plants. 


proved productive capacity in several hundred 


Tribune, Chicago; Public Ledger and the Inquirer, Philadelphia: Journal, 
and the Times, Brooklyn; Tribune, South Bend; 


Times, 
Post and the Enquirer, 


American Type Founders Company 
ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 


To get the coéperation of this department apply as far in advance 
Write also to nearest 
work of Hngineering Department, with partial list of its publisher clients, 


editor’s desk a list of 
fully supplemented with. the names of 
attorneys on both sides of each case, 
with a request that they be run with 
dates on which the trials were to be 
held. The city desk upset what has been 
a long standing tradition jn Worcester 
by declining to publish the list on the 
grounds that the material belonged in the 
advertising columns. 
L. M. Kennetty, 
106 Burncoat Street, 
Worcester, Mass. 


500. civil cases, 


“Valuable Suggestions’ 


To Epiror & Puptisurr: I regard 
Epiror and PupiisHer as the most help- 
ful trade publication I receive and find 
many valuable suggestions jin its pages. 

Kren JOHNSON, 
Lawrenceburg (Ky.) News 
President, Kentucky Press 

Association. 


This is No, Four of 
Series of Ads on 


Newspaper Engineering, 


age newspaper composing room are 


It has improved pro- 
With its coéperation, 
newspaper plants in 


on of new buildings, removals 


Among these are: Post-Despatch, St. Louis; 
Milwaukee; Eagle 
Gazette, Little Rock; Tribune, Great Falls, 
Pawtucket; Tribune, Tulsa; Examiner, 


Oakland; Tribune and the Herald, Duluth, 


48 possible to our 
Selling House for pamphlet describing the 
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Will cover the two publications that reach 


those who control the 


national advertising of the United States and Great Britain. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
New York 
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ADVERTISING WORLD 
London, Eng. 


have entered into an agreement in respect to editorial and adver- 
tising representation in their representative fields and thereby 


afford a single source 


of information and service for those inter- 


ested in international marketing and advertising. 
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1700 Times Building 
Broadway at 42d St. 
New York, N. Y. 
Telephones: 
Bryant 3052 - 3053 - 3054 - 3055 - 3056 
Cable Address: EDPUB, NEW YORK 


Rates for 12 Insertion Contract 


.....$280.00 per insertion 
145.00 per insertion 
82.50 per insertion 


Advertising World 


14 King Street 
Covent Garden, W. C. 2 
London, England 
Telephone: Gerrard 7615 
Cable Address : 
ECOPUBLISH, RAND, LONDON 
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Cyrus H.K. Curtis 


BUNA 
TAA 


THE 


> rae 
pe ial 


PUBLIC e635 LEDGER 


NORTH AMERICAN 


fl 


PUBLIC fg: 


Depends on 
Imperial 


HIS Group consisting of 

the Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Ledger, Evening Public 
Ledger, the Sun and the 
New York Evening Post 
needs no introduction, 
Wherever newspapers are 
published these papers and 
their publisher _ are. well- 
known and highly regarded. 
That this group 


selected 
Imperial is a matter of pride 
with us. 


Imperial is proud indeed 
to serve all of its hundreds 
of users of the Plus Plan. 
The Plan itself, however. 
involves just as much atten- 
tion and care for the village 
weekly as for the largest 
group it serves. In both 
cases the type metal must 
be kept constantly at its 
best in order to prolong the 
working life for years to 
come. 


Your Metal Needs 
the Plus Plan! 


Unless your type metal is 
constantly on the job giving 
complete satisfaction year 
after year and will continue 
to do so for years to come 
it needs the advantages of 
the Plus Plan. Let us tell 
you about this Plan. 


Linotype—Monotype—Intertype 
reotype 
Elrod—Ludlow—Linograph—Thompson 


Imperial Type 
Metal Co. 


Philadelphia—Cleveland—New York—Chicago 


BEST BY ACID TEST 
TA. 


JADE MARK REG 
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50 DAILIES USED TO TELL REGAL SHOE 
COMPANY’S IMPROVED SERVICE 


Large Scale 
Resco Foot Measuring 


Advertising Campaign Told Public of New 


Machine—Copy Linked 


With $1,000 Prize Contest 
By HAMMOND EDWARD FRANKLIN 


VERY manufacturer who makes an 

improvement in his product or service 
has ahead the problem of how to impress 
this upon the buying public. 

For years retail shoe merchants have 
used a size-stick with mysterious figures 
upon it to measure feet for shoes while 
the customer was seated. 


ment early this April of $1,000 in prizes 
to be given for the best answers to two 
questions : 

“1 What do the marks on the old- 
fashioned size stick mean—are they 
inches, or millimeters, or what? 

“2 What are the advantages of the 
new scientific Resco fitting machine over 


| $1,000.00 in Prizes 


st letters onswering the following questions: 
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Regal Shoe Company 
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From Coast to Coast 


HOES 


‘Stores in AD) Principal Cities 


The Regal Shoe Company 


believes the newspaper is the supreme advertising 


medium. Above is an example of their large space contest copy. 


During the world war, Elmer J. Bliss, 
president of the Regal Shoe Company, 
took a position with the government to 
organize training schools for officers. 
The draft revealed foot trouble as wide- 
spread due largely to poor fitting. Sur- 
veys made in some eight camps also 
indicated that out of 58,706, about 41,852 
were fitted from %4 to 3% sizes short, a 
serious situation, for efficient soldiers re- 
quired efficient feet. Mr. Bliss invented 
what was called the Resco Foot Measur- 
ing Machine, which was adopted by the 
government Sept. 20, 1918. 

After the war, Mr. Bliss believed that 
this could be made a feature of the Regal 
system of stores. The machine accurate- 
ly measures both feet as to length and 
width scientifically so that shoes can be 
fitted correctly while the customer stands 
up. The company discontinued selling 
through retail dealer agents, simplified its 
line, cut costs to the bone, introduced one 
price for all its shoes and centered its 
effort around its chain of stores. The 
Resco machine was installed in each of 
the stores. 

This spring at a conference between 
Regal executive and those of Van Patten, 
Inc.. New York, the advertising agency, 
it was decided that some method of 


focussing popular interest vividly on the 
Resco machine as an exclusive feature 
of the Regal System would be worth 
while. 

The outcome of this was the announce- 


Bnding March 81, 1924, 173,549 Daily. Six 

Ending March 31, 1925, 177,298 
Daily. Increase in Daily Average Circula- 
tion, 3,749. 


IT COVERS THE FIELD COMPLETELY 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bldg., New York. 
G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bldg., 6 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bldg., 
Francisco, Calif, 


San 


Gained 3,749 Daily Average Circulation 
Sworn Government Statement, Six Months 
Months, 


the old-fashioned method of measuring 
feet with a size stick?” 

Six cash prizes were offered for the 
best letters sent to Mr. Bliss. 

Large space advertising in nearly 50 

newspapers, in cities where the Regal 
stores are located announced the con- 
test. 
“T spent $100,000 to take the guess out 
of the shoe fitting,” the headline stated, 
followed by detailed copy telling how the 
Resco machine was invented and per- 
fected, explaining that few knew what 
the marks on a measuring stick meant 
and that such sticks are inaccurate, and 
ended by inviting the reader to visit any 
Regal store to get his feet measured 
without obligation to buy. Pictures con- 
trasted the new and old way, in the latter 
Father Time acting the part of the sales- 
man. The price, $6.60, and the phrases, 
“From coast to coast” and “From maker 
to wearer,’ the Regal platform, one 
quality, one profit, one price, and the 
addresses of the stores were published at 
the bottom. The contest was announced 
to close June 1, 


FoR ALL NEWSPAPERS 


DUPLEX 
PRESSES 


“OUR CUSTOMERS 
WRITE OUR ADS” 


DUPLEX TUBULAR 


“We are for the Tubular because 
the Tubular is a money maker for 
US. 
National Printing and Publishing Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Duplex Printing Press Co. 
BATTLE CREEK, MIGL 


During that period the contest was 
mentioned, although not featured, in ten 
smaller pieces of copy. The stores also 
had tie-up display material. The adver- 
tising appeared in five papers in New 
York, three in Boston, three in Chicago 
and one in many of the other cities. The 
total circulation of the newspapers used 
by the company was 9,965,384 from coast 
to coast. 

The main object was to seize the in- 
terest of this group of newspaper readers 
to get them interested in the Resco 
Machine rather than to get them to 
actually write letters. The subject was 
technical. It required tesearch and 
study, for little really has been known of 
the facts about either. Many visited the 
Regal stores to buy or to look at the 
machine. 

About 1,500 letters were entered in the 
contest, which was not of the same nature 
as the ordinary jingle or cross word 
puzzle contest. The company declares 
itself very gratified with the number of 
replies and the intelligence shown in 
those received. The judges, Arthur D. 
Anderson, editor of the Boot & Shoe 
Recorder, A. H. Lockwood, editor of the 
Shoe and Leather Reporter and Shoe 
Digest, and James H. Stone, editor and 
publisher of the Shoe Retailer, agreed 
that the interest and care shown in the 
replies were marked. 

‘A woman in Erie, Pa., won the first 
with a letter, which explained the 


prize 
measuring stick was invented with three 
barley corns equaling one inch,—13 


inches or 39 barley corns long, which 
explains why shoes sizes have always 
been graded three to an inch. The winner 
of the first prize contrasted the ancient 
sedan chair with the modern locomotive 
and the measuring stick with the Resco 
fitting machine, giving cogent reasons 
for the superiority of the latter in foot 
fitting. 

This letter, reproduced large against 
a map of the United States, featured a 
full page which appeared in a large list 
of newspapers just lately. Although the 
advertising had appeared in about 24 


NEW YORK STATE 


Westchester County’s 
Fastest Growing Cities 


Mount Vernon and 
New Rochelle and 
The Vicinity Towns 
Are Covered Completely by 


THE DAILY ARGUS 
of 


Mount Vernon 


THE STANDARD STAR 
f 


1) 
New Rochelle 
(Both Members of ABC) 
Westchester Newspapers, Inc. 


Franklin A. Merriam, Pres. 
Mount Vernon—New Rochelle 


Arienene 
most complete 
newspaper 


The New York 


Herald 
— Tribune 


= 


states, letters were received from every — 
state in the country and from foreign - 
countries. Mr, Bliss commented on the 
interest in the subject. 

“From our standpoint, the only medium 
to reach our public which can be con- 
sidered is the newspaper,” an official of 
the company at Whitman, Mass., ex- 
plained. “Where our sales come 
through stores in principal cities, maga- 
zines are out of the question on account 
of the waste.:. Our advertising is run at 
local rates. 

“Tt is our aim-to pick out the best 
paper in town for our purpose and we 
rather incline to high grade evening 
papers with excellent circulation.” 

For two weeks a demonstration was 
held in the window of one of the com- 
pany’s stores, with the result streets were 
jammed with crowds watching. 


American Tourists 
Cuicaco, Jury 10.—A party of 137 
“plain Americans,” touring America un- 
der the guidance of the New York Amert- 
can, gave Chicago a critical “once-over” 
on July 4. 


“SKIPPY” 


By PERCY CROSBY 


The best juvenile 
comic strip. Combines 
great humor, excellent 
drawing and emphatic 
adult appeal. 


A feature, you can’t afford 
to miss 


JOHNSON FEATURES, Inc. 


1819 Broadway, New York, N. Y- 


A Dependable 


Means of 
Increasing 
Classified 
Lineage 

Write for Particulars 


Associated Editors, Inc. 
440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


THE WELFARE COMMITTEE ~ 


of the 


INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Can supply you with com- 
petent circulation men of — 
capacity and ability capable 
to take entire charge of your 
department or to fill impor- 
tant posts in the department. — 


Address the Secretary- 
Treasurer please, Mr. Clar- — 
ence Eyster, care Star 
Building, Peoria, Ill. : 


basis, 


CANVASSING AIDED BY NEWSPAPER ADS 


NEW AGENCY 


Street & Finney Establishes Experiment Station in Newark, 
N. J., to Push Ucan Safety Hair Cutter by House to 
House Method—May be Extended Nationally 


H{OUSE-TO-HOUSE canvassing, with 

a newspaper advertising hook-up, is 
a new form of agency service, now un- 
der experimenta- 
tion in Newark, 
N. J., by Street & 
Finney, New 
York advertising 
agency. 

If the plan 
proves successful 
there, the agency 
will extend it 
throughout the 
country, ‘working 
from previously 
determined zones. 

Street & Finney 
established the 
Newark Experi- 
ment Station this 
month with the Ucan Safety Hair Cut- 
ter Corporation’s product as the first 
account. An average of between 25 to 
50 salesmen, working on a commission 
will cover northern New Jersey 
working from house to house. © Con- 
sumers, according to plan, are to be 
familiarized with the product, and im- 
Pressed with the reliability of the can- 
vassers through the use of newspaper 
advertising columns, 

No advertising has yet been placed, 
and it is expected three month’s must 
elapse before the test is considered com- 
pleted. 

Frank Finney, president of the agency, 
explained the test was being made to 
determine the possibilities of canvassing, 


FRANK FINNEY 


Supported by advertising. Only products 


which do not lend themselves readily to 
Store sale will be marketed in this new 


way by the agency, 


“Canvassing. is generally the last re- 
sort,” Mr. Finney said in an interview. 
“In most cases it is easier to sell through 
stores, and cheaper. 

“But some products must be demon- 
strated in the home to be sold. 

“It is to test such products that we 
have established the Newark office. If 
they prove salable after test, we will 
push their sale on a national scale.” 

For its service, the agency is paid on 
a commission basis, with the usual per- 
centage commission for the newspaper 
advertising placed. 

“After all, an advertising agency must 
sell the merchandise of the advertiser, or 
it has no reason for existence,” Mr. Fin- 
ney replied to a question as to whether 
or not he considered canvassing a proper 
function of an advertising agency. “Some 
Products cannot be sold without direct 
calls by salesmen on the homes.” 

In pushing accounts by canvassing, the 
agency will stress the need of newspaper 
advertising, Mr. Finney said. 


03 Angeles Times 


California’s 
Great Newspaper 


More news, reading 
matter and advertising 
than any other Pacific 
Coast newspaper. 


Circulation 96% home 
delivered and 95% con- 
centrated in the Los An- 
geles metropolitan market. 
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SERVICE PLAN 


“A salesman’s job is twice as hard, 
if the consumer has not been sold on 
the product through advertising,” he said, 
“or at least familiarized with it. In 
other words, prestige must be built by 
consistent use of advertising space. We 
rely: on newspaper advertising to give 
prestige to merchandise. 

“The average manufacturer has no idea 
of the value of prestige. Many manu- 
facturers think of advertising as some 
sort of a slot machine, into which they 
put a nickel one day, and take out a 
dime the next. 

“They will tell you it is impossible for 
them to advertise during July and Au- 
gust, because customers are not buying 
them. The fact is, he ought to be ad- 
vertising as much during dull seasons as 
good. .The best effects of advertising 
come from continuity and persistency.” 


PRESS AGENTS UNIONIZED 


Charter Granted Craft by A. F. of L., 


to Form Organization 


A charter has been granted by the 
American Federation of Labor to the 
craft of press agentry, and a new organi- 
zation of press agents is about to be 
formed. Hal Over, press agent, obtained 
the charter. 

Over is a member of the Theatrical 
Press Representatives Organization of 
America. Wells Hawks, publicity direc- 
tor for Luna Park, Coney Island, N. Y., 
organization president, informed Eprror 
& PuBLISHER that the T. P. R. O. O. 
had no intention of unionizing. Over, it 
is- understood, will organize another 
group. 

The press agents union will come under 
the general charter issued the Four A’s 
which controls all theatrical unions. 


Epitor & PUBLISHER is asked to locate 
Horace Mynter, former London reporter. 


BATAVIA 
- a tles 
Biggest and 


Best Newspapers 
again showed a 


Substantial 
Gain 
e-~MORNING 


AFTERNOON 
—SUNDAY 


in their six months’ circulation 
average— 


While their contemporaries 
showed a 


Substantial 
Loss” ~ 


~MORNING 
-AFTERNOON 
=—SUNDAY 


The Conrier-FZournal 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


; Loclesilig’s Biggest and Best Newspaper 
“e 
{ 


STABILITY 


OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY IN 


INDIANA 


Indiana is a state that commands 
attention because of the many features 
that make for a dependable all-vear 
market. 

Indiana is a State of 
2,930,390 People 


of these 50.6 per cent live in cities, while 
49.4% of this population is rural. 


Indiana is a State of 
1,057 Banks 


These banks have resources 
$967,850,000, while the deposits 
of $673,617,000. 


Indiana is a State of 51,727 Miles 


of Transportation 


The steam railroads claim 7,159 miles of 
this, the electric railways, 2,276 miles, while 
42,292 miles constitute improved highways. 


Indiana is a State of 7,918 
Industrial Plants 


These employ 329,227 people, whose aggre- 
gate salaries and wages amount to $4.02,209,000 
while the value of products is $1,901 ,846,000. 


Indiana is a State of 
205,126 Farms 


The total value of these farms is $3,042,- 
311,247, with a crop value of $497,229,6965. 


amounting to 
are 1n excess 


HI 
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THESE ARE THE DAILIES TO USE 


Rate for 

Circulation 5,000 lines 

= COolumbusmRepublicantmeseri: 2...) (E) 4,812 03 
T7Connersville News-Examiner ............ (EB) 4,805 025 
ttDecatur Democrat ...................... (E) 3,194 025 
**Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette ............ (M) 32,662 .08 
**Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette ............. (S) 34,487 .08 
**Fort Wayne News-Sentinel ............. (E) 42,860 10 
**Gary Evening Post-Tribune .............. (E) 14,772 055 
ttHammond Times ....................... (E) 15,610 07 
**Huntington Press .........2.......6. (M&S) 3,655 025 
ssudianapolismNewe e....0ce0es2.sd-0s. 0. (E) 133,880 25 
**Lafayette Journal & Courier...... nek TES }ou217 06 
ttLa Porte Herald-Argus .................. (E) 6,432 025 
TTShelbyville Democrat ................... (E) 4,006 025 
**South Bend News-Times........... fe ieee } 24,028 06 
**South Bend News-Times .................. (S) 22,275 .06 
**South Bend Tribune ..... (Sa 9 800ne ee (E) 21,031 06 
**Terre Haute Tribune ................. (E&S) 23,710 06 


**A, B. C. Publishers’ Statement, March 31, 1925. 
tiGovernment Statement, March 31, 1925. 
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°"TWIXT TOSH OR ART 
PICK THE DAILIES 


Newspapers Offer Best Opportunity for 
Self-Respecting Writers, Says Arthur 
Ruhl, Named Berlin Correspondent 
N. Y. Herald Tribune 


’Twixt flubdub or art choose the news- 
paper—that is what Arthur Ruhl has 
done. 

A magazine 
writer and author, 
graduate of the 
old New York 
Evening Sun, Mr. 
Ruhl, this week 
appointed Berlin 
correspondent of 
the New York 
Herald Tribune, 
has returned to 
newspaper work, 
expressing the 
opinion that most 


popular _maga- 
zines are today 
ArtHur RUHL being “written 


down,” while best 
opportunities for self-respecting writers 
are offered by the metropolitan daily 
press. 

Mr. Ruhl’s appointment to Berlin was 
one of several changes in the Herald 
Tribune’s foreign service announced by 
Julian S. Mason, managing editor. 

To strengthen the foreign department, 
Arthur S. Draper, former European 
manager, was promoted to foreign editor, 
with headquarters in New York. Ar- 
rangements have been completed giving 
the Herald Tribune full access to the 
European and Far Eastern correspondents 
of the Paris Herald. Warre B. Wells, 
formerly the Dublin correspondent, has 
joined the London staff, assisting Harold 
Scarborough. Joseph B. Shaplen, whom 
Mr. Ruhl is to succeed, in Berlin, will re- 
turn to the New York office. 

Mr. Ruhl plans to sail for abroad July 
10. He hopes to spend a month report- 
ing conditions in Russia, before going to 
his Berlin post. Prior to sailing, he was 
interviewed by Epitor & PUBLISHER. 

“The silly sentimental style of writing 
appears commonest in most of the popu- 
lar magazines today,” he said. “Flubdub 
is taking the place of more serious 
thought. 

“The time has come, I believe, to pass 
the laurel. 

“Time was when a cub reporter who 
succeeded in breaking into the magazines 
was regarded in the light of one getting 
on in the world. His associates looked 
at him with a certain awe, and—lest he 
flit at once into the blue empyrean—he 
might even find an extra $5 in his weekly 
pay envelope. 

“Those were the days when names like 
Howells and Lowell were still associated 
with magazine editcrship, when editors 
were ‘lit’ry gents’ themselves, and the 
frontiers between the worlds of journal- 
ism and literature were fairly distinct. 

“Sometimes I wonder if this is any 
longer the case. The drive for enormous 
circulations on the part of the more popu- 
lar magazines, a drive aimed at the gum- 
chewers rather than at the old-fashioned 
evening reading lamp, has resulted in an 
almost universal writing down both in 
subject matter and in expression. 

“To the editor of a popular magazine 
the words ‘serious’ and ‘gloomy’ become 
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An organization specializing solely 
in newspaper building design, man- 
ufacturing and production problems. 
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synonymous. If a bit of straight report- 
ing creeps into the matter accepted, it 
must needs be jazzed up by boxes, blurbs 
and so on, until the author can scarcely 
recognize his own child without a blush. 

“There are, of course, newspapers and 
newspapers, and magazines and maga- 
zines. But it is a plain fact that the 
writer who has something to say and 
wishes to reach his audience while his 
ideas are hot, in dignified fashion and 
without thought of meretricious decora- 
tion or so-called entertainment, can do so 
better through the better sort of news- 
papers, than through most magazines. 

“Tt would be a quaint, but by no means 
improbable transposition if young men 
wishing to enter journalism, instead of 
trying to get jobs as cub reporters would 
take their bounce and juvenile thought 
direct to the magazines from college, and 
later should advance to the better writing, 
more serious and generally more mature 
field of the daily newspaper.” 

The opposite procedure was true of Mr. 
Ruhl. Graduated from Harvard, he 
worked five years with the Evening Sun, 
succeeding Jacob Riis, author OLes bhe 
Other Half,’ as police headquarters re- 
porter. Human interest stories he wrote 
there won him a place on Collier’s 
Weekly, where he was special writer, 
dramatic critic, and war correspondent 
from 1904 until 1919. 

While with this magazine he visited 
South America in 1906 and the series of 
articles he wrote from there later ap- 
peared in book form under the title, “The 
Other Americans.” In 1908 he reported 
the revolution in Haiti 
When the World War began he went im- 
mediately to Europe and reported pro- 
gress of the war on all fronts. His ex- 
perience reached book form in 1916 in 
“From. Antwerp to Galipoli.” Other 
books he has written include “White 
Nights,” his impressions of Russia, and 
“New Masters of the Baltic,” describing 
conditions in the Baltic region. 

When Collier’s was sold in 1919, Mr. 
Ruhl resigned, and with the exception of 
connections at different times with the 
New York Evening Post and London 
Daily Mail, has been. free-lancing since. 


KENTUCKY PRESS IMPROVING 


Optimistic Note Sounded by Association 
President at Annual Meet 


Improvement in Kentucky newspapers 
was noted by Keen Johnson, editor of 
the Lawrenceburg (Ky.) News, and pres- 
ident of the Kentucky Press Association, 
in his annual address at the association’s 
convention held at West Baden, Ind., 


July 9-11. a 
“The improvement within recent years 
has been so striking as to indicate 


that the majority of publishers are con- 
scious of their responsibility, alert to im- 
prove their opportunity as public servants, 
awake to the fact that their publications 
will surely become more profitable as 
they become better newspapers,” he said. 

Mr. Johnson urged more co-operation 
in press association problems. He point- 
ed out how Kentucky newspapers sold 
the idea of co-operative marketing to 
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1925 


their farmer readers, and complained they 


‘failed to practice what they preached. 


The part played by the Association in 
preventing repeal of the present Ken- 
tucky libel law was also stressed by Pres- 
ident Johnson. 

“Had provisions of this measure been 
repealed,” he said, “the press would have 
been throttled, intimidated by a legis- 
lative enactment which would have de- 
terred the press from turning the light 
of publicity upon conditions deemed un- 
savory.” 


KIPLING DISCUSSES PRINTING 


Calls It The “Eleventh Plague” 
London Speech 


Rudyard Kipling gave his ideas on the 
printing press, July 3, in a speech in 
London. 

“The printing press was the invention 
of some desperate soul, impatient of the 
slow and beautiful handicraft of the 
past,” said Mr. Kipling. “The next steps 
were to charge the printing press with 
stationery, to improve the machine, to 
invent special inks for it, to create the 
business of publishing and distributing. 
Among them they launched the eleventh 
plague upon humanity. 

“Since that dreadful date there has not 
been a crime in the decalogue, from an- 
onymous letter writing to the spread of 
idealism, which they have not fostered, 
facilitated and democratized. Incident- 
ally, too, they have turned life into the 
nightmare of a never empty wastepaper 
basket.” 


In 


News Bureau Formed in New York 


Three graduates this year from the 
Pulitzer School of Journalism, Colum- 
bia University, have organized the New 
York City News Service, with headquar- 
ters at 10lla Times Building, to supply 
newspapers with exclusive spot news 
stories of local interest, orginating in 
New York. The bureau covers New 
York hotels for out-of-town visitors, and 


incoming ships, and will work up stories 
for out-of-town newspapers on request. 
Organizers are Francis S. Bean, editor ; 
Don S. Taylor and William R. Auman, 
associates. 


NATIONAL STAFFS COMBINED 


Chalfant to Direct N. Y. American and 
Chicago Herald-Examiner Ad Men 


The national advertising departments 
of the New York American and_ the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner will be 
combined on July 13, and operated as one 
unit, with offices in New York, Chicago 
and Boston. 

E. N. Chalfant will be director national 
advertising; Wilbur L. Arthur, associate 
director, F. R. Levings, western manager ; 
H. R. Wheeler, New England manager ; 
and E. V. Coffrain, associate manager, 

All will be under the direction of E. 
M. Alexander, vice-president, of the New 
York American. 
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Harrisburg, Penna. 


etroit 


Fourth 
Largest 


City 


Complete coverage with 
one paper. 


The Detroit News 


Offers advertisers 
unusual opportunities 


A Security Market 


with 
service. 
Buffalo offers a promising market for - 
high grade securities. e Buffalo 
Evening News financial and business 
pages are complete, interesting, prompt; 
carrying TO-DAY’S news of activities 
in commerce and markets TO-DAY. 
The News with its effective cover- 
age and responsive reader interest, of- 
financial advertiser the com- 


complete newspaper financial 


fers the 

plete audience:in the: Buffalo territory. 

A. B. C. Sept. 30, 1924, *124,468 total 
net paid. 

Cover the Buffalo Market with the 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


*Present average circulation 126,763 
Edward H. Butler, Editor and Publisher 
Kelly-Smith Company, Representatives 

Marbridge Bldg. Lytton Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 


“FIRST IN PUBLIC SERVICE” 


The World and the Eve- 
ning World have a com- — 
bined circulation daily, of 
750,000 for $1.20 per agate 
line gross, subject to con- 
tract discounts. These two 
papers are read by 
more jobbers, department 
and chain store buyers, and 
by more retailers; offer 
more circulation per dollar 
and a more concentrated 
circulation; a reader and a 
dealer influence more local- 
ized than any other morn- 
ing and evening combination. 


HQ lorld 
Pulitzer Building, New York 


Mallers Bldg. General Motors Bldg. 
Chicago Detroit 


For those who accept the 
principle that want-ads fur- 
nish the surest test of reader 
confidence—and who will 
doubt it ?—the want-ad pages 
of The Dallas News tell a 
convincing story. 


Still, the fact that The 
News leads all Texas papers 
in number of want-ads will 
occasion no surprise among 
those who know their Texas. 


Ohe | 
Dattas Mornine News 


Supreme in Texas 


f a 
EDITOR’S HELPING HAND 
TO THE FARMER 


(Continued from page 11) 


of a shortage in any given commodity, 
the farmer ought to know it, so that he 
‘may govern his own plantings. 

As far as my observation goes, the 
exclusive wheat farmer is the only in- 
dustrialist or business man of any ex- 
tensive field who expects to conduct a 
profitable business on a plant that re- 
quires only five or six weeks’ work in 
a year. Possibly the man who harvests 
ice on lakes or rivers comes the nearest 
to this way of doing business. It doesn’t 
hurt to emphasize or at least bear in 
mind the fact that the really successful 
farm is an all-year plant, requiring con- 
stant labor. That, in general, is the 
crux of the diversified farming question. 
| The United States is far behind most 
of the other great nations in land laws. 
[ts machinery for restraining the greed 
ind parasitism of absentee landlords is 
inferior to that of the British Empire. 
lt followed long after Germany and 
France and Italy in the land bank phil- 
ysophy. Now that the era of free home- 
steads is practically over, it is hard for 
the farm hand or tenant to acquire a 
‘arm home of his own. In only a few 
American communities the unearned in- 
‘rement on land is properly taxed. The 
esult is in many cases that farmers are 
venalized for making improvements. Ab- 
entee landlords reap the benefit of im- 
irovernents, pay smaller taxes than home- 
ywners and sell at a profit because of the 
abor performed by others. 

To sum up, it is my opinion, as one 
orn and reared on the farm, later be- 
1g in contact with farming conditions 
yhile editing newspapers, that the best 
ervice a newspaper can render the farm- 
rs of the country is to keep away from 
olitical or technical aspects and make 

thorough study of fundamental eco- 
omic problems like transportation, the 
ind tax, world food, textile and hide 
roduction, grain markets, farm finance, 
arm tenantry and land policy, and mould 
ublic opinion so that it will bring about 
r agree to sensible legislation—not the 
ind of legislation that repeals the law 
f supply and demand or attempts to 
lake something out of nothing, but the 
ind indicated, which will put farming 
1 a dignified basis. 
Recent disclosures indicate that wheat 
arket manipulations have resulted in 
uctuations which are purely artificial 
id do not represent the workings of 
ipply and demand. These fluctuations 
ive been capitalized by market jugglers. 
ere is one fruitful field for investiga- 
m and study. There is a difference 
tween “hedging” or legitimate dealing 
futures and the juggling of gamblers. 
Don’t let the farmer become class- 
mscious. Make him feel that his in- 
rest is your interest, which is certainly 
€ truth. Don’t put him on a gilded 
tdboard pedestal, but study the big 
sic farm problems sympathetically, not 
t of pity but out of a realization that 
tm prosperity concerns all of us. - 
Farming is the biggest industry in the 
tion. In 1920 the total value of farm 
operty in the United States was $77,- 
4,100,338. The next largest industry, 
ilroads, showed a value of $19,849,319, - 
5 for the same year, or less than one- 
td. When all is said and done, the 
mer, who is an individualist in the 
lure of things, has to work out his 
n salvation, largely through choice of 
ps and methods of cultivation. He 
‘ds intelligent legislation occasionally, 
© €very other business man, but it is 
kindness to dish up socialistic magic 
es or black art or nonpartisan League 
fy Stories. Agriculture asks only an 
tal start with other business, and de- 
ves better treatment than coddling, 
tery, empty-headed demagoguery and 
timental slop-over. 


Semi-Weekly in Receivership 


ohn D. Lawson, a stockholder of the 
stport (Conn.) Standard, semi-week- 
been appointed temporary receiver 

@ paper. 


oy 
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WORD PUZZLES STILL PULL 


Howard Davis, N. Y. Herald Tribune, 
Reports on Investigation 


An investigation completed recently by 
‘the circulation department of the New 
York Herald Tribune, tends to show that 
cross word puzzles continue to have con- 
siderable reader interest in New York, 
according to Howard Davis, business 
manager, 

“We have moved the puzzles to the 
classified page and we intend to keep 
them there, in view of our investigator’s 
reports,’ Mr. Davis said. 

Julian S. Mason, the Herald Tribune’s 
managing editor, said the cross word 
puzzle mail coming to the office was at 
present as heavy as it ever was. Many 
of the letters, he declared, urge the 
Herald Tribune to continue publication 
of the puzzles. 


WEEK’S AD TIPS 


$$$ $$ ————d 

N. W. Ayer & Son, 300 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. Reported to be making up news- 
paper list for the American Importers of Span- 
ish Green Olives, New York. Reported to 
have sécured account of the Coral Gables 
Corporation, Coral Gables, Fla. 


’ 

George Batten Company, McCormick Build- 

ing, Chicago. Has secured account of Wm. R, 

Compton Company, bankers, New York. Re- 

ported to be placing account of the Celotex 
Company, lumber, Chicago, 


Biow Company, 9 East 40th street, New 
York. Placing orders with newspapers in se- 
lected sections of the Nestle-Lanoil Company, 
permanent hair waving, New York. 


Caples Company, 2403 Grand Central Term- 
inal, New York. Placing orders with some 
Florida newspapers for the Remington Type- 
writer Company, New York. 


Chambers Agency, Maison Blanche Building, 
New Orleans. Reported to have secured ac- 
count of the French Lick Springs Hotel Com- 
pany ,‘Pluto”’ water, French Lick, Ind. 


Crosby-Chicago, Inc., 29 Quincy street, Chi- 
cago. Placing orders with newspapers in se- 
lected sections for the Sheet Steel Committee, 
Pittsburgh. 

J. H. Cross Company, 1500 Locust street, 
Philadelphia. Reported to be planning Sep- 
tember newspaper campaign for the Lakeland 
(Fla.) Chamber of Commerce. : 


Albert Frank & Company, 14 Stone street, 
New York. Placing orders with newspapers 
in selected sections for the Moon Motor Com- 
pany, Diana auto, St. Louis. 

Fisher-Brown Advertising Agency, 1627 Lo- 
cust street, St. Louis. Reported to have se- 
cured account of the Brown Shoe Company 
“Buster Brown” shoes, St. Louis. 

M. P. Gould Company, 450 4th avenue, New 
fork. Placing orders with newspapers that 
have rotogravure sections for the Boal’s Rolls 
Corporation, “Boal’s Rolls’? laxative, New 
York. 

Ernest J. Goulston Advertising Agency, 18 
Tremont street, Boston. Reported to be plan- 
ning a newspaper campaign in New England 
States for the Boot & Shoe Workers’ Union, 
Boston. 

Charles C. Green Advertising Agency, Inc., 
Estey Building, Philadelphia. Has secured ac- 
count of the Wanamnker Institute of Indus- 
tries, Philadelphia. 

Greenleaf Company, 41 Mt. Vernon street, 
Brockton, Mass. Reported to have secured 
account of the Waldorf Systems, Inc., res- 
taurants, Boston. 

Hanff-Metzger, Inc., 95 Madison avenue, New 
York. Reported will shortly make up list of 
newspapers for the Famous Players-Lasky 
Corporation, ‘‘Paramount” pictures, New York, 

Harvey Advertising Agency, 304 Walton 
building, Atlanta. Reported will place orders 
with some farm papers during the fall and 
winter for the Craddock Terry Company, “Lion 
Band Shoes,” Lynchburg, Va. 

Kirtland-Engel Company, 646 No. Michigan 
avenue, New York. Has secured the accounts 
of the Barawik Company, radio parts, Chicago, 
and Bik Web Mfg. Company, Chicago. 

John G. Krueger Adivertising Agency, New- 
ark, N..J. Now handling account of the Stand- 
ard Materials Company, portable houses, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 

H. K. McCann Company, 61 Broadway, New 
York. Reported to have secured account of 
the Pacific Coast Borax Company, ‘‘Twenty 
Mule Team” borax, New York. 

McKenna-Muller, 186 Joralemon street, New 
York. Placing orders with some New York 
State newspapers for the E. A. White Organ- 
ization, real estate, Babcock Lake, N. Y. 

Miller, Black & Vanderbilt, 36 West 44th 
street, New York. Reported will later use 
newspaper space for the Allweather Ventilator 
Corporation, New York. 

Morse International Agency, 449 4th avenue, 
New York. Placing additional space with 
newspapers for the B. F. Allen Company 
“Beecham’s Pills,” New York. 

W. I. Tracy, Inc., 270 Madison avenue, New 
York. Now handling account of the Pantasote 
Company, New York and the Standard Furni- 
ture Company, Herkimer, N. Y. 

M. C. Weil Advertising Agency, 222 West 
23rd street, New York, Placing orders with 
some Eastern papers for Arbuckle Bros., 
“Yuban” coffee, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ARE YOU READING THE 


NEWS VITAL TO 
YOUR BUSINESS ? 


HE real news is news worth 
while. That is the only kind 
in EDITOR & PUBLISHER. The 


news that is necessary to keep you. 


posted and right up to the minute 
in your business. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER'S specialty is col 
lecting and presenting the kind of information 
needed by advertising men and newspaper men 
if they keep abreast of the times. 


Regular, weekly reading of EDITOR & 
PUBLISHER is essential in getting dependable 
trade information. 


If you don’t get time to read it thoroughly 
at your office, have it mailed to your home. 
A great many men do this. They read it 
leisurely and soon appreciate that EDITOR & 
PUBLISHER is a genuine newspaper and ser- 
vice medium for the executives who produce 
Our great newspapers and control the great 
advertising campaigns. 
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WHAT THEY ARE SAYING 


EE 


“cD IFFERENT products and circumstances demand different treatment, 
but for covering a specific city market the daily newspaper is undoubtedly 
the most effective means. Many manufacturers make the mistake of under- 
taking national advertising campaigns in magazines before they are ready to 
give national distribution to their product. The result is a waste of money and 
general inefficiency. In such cases better results would be obtained by adver- 
tising in newspapers which cover specific, sections where the advertiser is pre- 
pared to supply his goods immediately and economically.’”-—-G. Lynn Sumner, 
President, Association of National Advertisers. 

% # % 


EDITORIAL SALARIES 
66 CERTAIN newspapers nowadays have their books audited and take pride 


in assuring the public that their circulation figures are exactly true. The 
business office is to thank for this. Certain papers boast of an eight-page comic 
section, an eight-page rotogravure section, the highest-priced comic strip pro- 
ductions and so on, and the circulation department is probably to thank for 
this. Let us hope that the time is near when some publisher will boast that he 
has the highest-salaried reportorial staff in the country and that each man on it 
ss worth what he costs.’——A. F. Henning, Professor of Journalism, Southern 


Methodist University, Dallas, Tex. 


* % % 


A WAY TO KILL DECEITFUL ADVERTISING 


if [} HERE. remains a number of publishers who are trying to ‘get by’ with 
the publishing of both reputable and disreputable advertising. We 
want several thousand advertisers in this country to say plainly and often to 
that type of publisher—no matter what he publishes: ‘Gentlemen, I’ll not try 
to tell you how to run your business, but I’ll run mine, and you can’t associate 
my messages with confidence-destroying stuff... —S. Roland Hall, Advertising 
Counsel, Easton, Pa. 
# % % 


CONSIDER THE SCOPES TRIAL 


66 IF one doubts the tremendous influence of the daily press, let him consider 

the Scopes trial in Tennessee. By the presentation of that trial and of 
matters connected therewith, our newspapers will teach the ‘man in the street’ 
more about evolution than he has learned concerning it in the whole 70 years 


since Darwin wrote his ‘Descent of Man.’ ’—John Cotton Dana, Librarian 
of the Newark, N. J., Public Library. 
% % # 


PRESS AGENTRY WASTE 
¢¢" PHOUSANDS upon thousands of dollars are spent annually in this coun- 


try by spacé grafters seeking free newspaper advertising. Outside of 
making a little business for the paper dealers and the mimograph makers the 
outlay is a total loss, because almost 100 per cent of the production goes into 
the newspaper waste basket.”—Hibbing (Minn.) Daily News. 


F. A. MILLER HONORED 


present enforcement is said to be aimed 
at motor cars, which make a practice of 
parading up and down the principal 


Friends Mark 38th Year of South Bend { ; ae 
thoroughfares with advertising banners. 


Tribune Editor’s Service 


F. A. Miller, president and editor of 
the South Bend (Ind.) Tribune com- 
pleted his 38th year of service with that 
newspaper this month, and the occasion 
was celebrated at a dinner given him 
by friends at the South Bend Country 
Club. 

Following a program of speeches, pre- 
sided over by Rome C. Stephenson, 
president of the St. Joseph Loan and 
Trust Company, Mayor Eli F. Seebirt, 


Tipper to General Motors Company 

Harry Tipper, vice-president of the 
Class Journal Company, New York, and 
prominent in affairs of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, has 
resigned to become general sales manager 
of the General Motors Export Company. 


of South Bend, presented Mr. Miller 
with a gold watch and chain. 

Charles J. Robb, publisher of the 
Michigan City (Ind.) News, dean of 


active newspaper men in northern Indi- 
ana was among the speakers. 

Tribune employes presented their edi- 
tor with a basket of flowers and a ma- 
hogany desk clock. Accompanying the 
gifts was a poem paying tribute to Mr. 
Miller, written by Leslie C. Morehouse, 
city editor. 


By 1,210,736 Lines 


For the first six months of 1925 
The Dispatch exceeded the next 
largest Ohio Newspaper by 1,210,736 
lines—and all other Columbus news- 
papers combined by 1,952,515 lines. 


To Curb Street Advertising NET ROMO CRE CITTOS 

San Antonio police have announced 
their intention of enforcing an old ordi- 
nance making it unlawful ‘for any per- , 
son to carry or transmit through any pub- 
lic street, in a vehicle or any manner 
whatsoever, any advertising sign, provid- 
ed that this provision shall not apply to a 
sign contained on a vehicle in use princi- 
pally for a purpose other than advertis- 
ing.” Although the law was passed when 
horse-drawn vehicles were the rule, its 


Columbus Dispatch 


OHI0'S GREATEST HOME DAILY 
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IRVIN TO NEW ORLEANS 


Former Des Moines Classified Manager 
Joins Item and Tribune July 15 


John L. Irvin, who a month ago re- 
signed as classified advertising manager 
of the Des Moines Register and Tribune- 
News after 18 
years with those 
newspapers on 
July 15, will be- 
come classified 
manager of the 
New Orleans 
Item and = Tri- 
bune. 

The announce- 
ment of Mr. 
Irvin’s new con- 
nection was made 
by Arthur G. 
Newmyer, gen- 
eral manager of 
the New Orleans 
paper at the 


Joun L. Irvin 


‘meeting of the Southern Newspaper Pub- 


lishers’ Association convention at Ashe- 
ville, N. C., this week. 

Mr. Irvin retired in May as president 
of the Association of Newspaper Classi- 
fied Advertising Managers after serving 
two terms as the chief executive of this 
organization. 

He began newspaper work as office boy 
on the old Des Moines Leader. Later he 
worked in the circulation and accounting 
departments, and in the business office. 
He was classifed manager of the Des 
Moines papers for nine years. 


Fitchburg Wants a Slogan 


Fitchburg, Mass., seeking a slogan, 
offers advertising men and newspaper 
men a $100 prize for the best suggestion 
submitted. The contest closes Oct. 1. 
George H. Godbeer, editor, Fitchburg 
Sentinel, is one of the judges. 


Use the 
COMBINATION RATE 


The Gazette Times 
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in order to cover Pittsburgh and 
Western Pennsylvania thoroughly 
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E., M. BURKE, Inc. 

42nd and Broadway, N. Y. 

122 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 
Constitution Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

R. J. BIDWELL CO. 

742 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Times Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


“Classified” is an 
important word to 


the 135 news- 


papers we serve. 
e 


THE BASIL L. SMITH SYSTEM, Inc. 


International Classified Advertising 
Counsellors. 


Packard Building Philadelphia 


BUYS TWO. OHIO DAILIES 


Cor: Ridenour Acquires Urbana Daily © 
Democrat and the Morning Citizen 


C. F. Ridenour, president and general 
manager of the Piqua (O.) Daily Call, 
has purchased the Urbana (O.) Daily 
Democrat and Urbana Citizen, The sale 
was made by Mrs. Sarah R. Gaumer, 
widow of Frank C. Gaumer, who died 
several months ago, and H. W. Houston, 
the executor of his estate. The Demo- 
crat is an evening paper and the Citizen 
a morning publication. Norman W. Ral- 
ston, who has been with the Piqua Call 
for several years, will edit the papers. 

The newspapers concerned in the deal 
were represented in the national field by 
Robert E. Ward, Inc., special represen- 
tative, with offices in New York and 
Chicago. 


Some men insist upon losing their faith 
in women daily —Columbia Record. 
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E DITORIAL RESEARCH RE- 

PORTS supply accurate in- 
formation upon the major prob- 
lems which call for frequent 
editorial comment. 

The reports are for the in- 
formation and review of editors 
and publishers, rather than for 
publication. 

They are in use by the leading 
American newspapers and maga- 
zines. 

The cost of this service, based 
upon circulation, is compatible 
with every moderately liberal 
editorial expense budget. 


EDITORIAL RESEARCH 
REPORTS 
1425 G Street, Washington, D. C. 


Black Flag 


is another of the nationally fa- 
mous accounts which has recog- 
nized the fact that the Washing- 
ton, D. C., territory cannot be 
adequately covered without 


The 
Washington 
Times 


The futility of the “one paper 
buy” argument is nowhere better 
illustrated than in the experiences 
of its national advertisers. 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITI 


New York City—Boston 


G. LOGAN PAYNE CO 


* , 
Chicago - Detroit - St. Louis - Los Angel 
71 
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RUTGERS JOURNALISM SCHOOL WILL 
COOPERATE WITH STATE PRESS 


New Course Planned on Practical Basis Expected to Give 
Students Same Training as Actual Newspaper Work 
—Backed State and the Press 


By ALLEN SINCLAIR WILL 


Associate Professor of Journalism in Columbia University ; 


Instructor in Charge of 


the New Course in Journalism at Rutgers University. 


COURSE in journalism will be 

started at Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N. J., at the opening of the 
next academic 
‘term in Septem- 
ber in regard to 
which we hope to 
put in operation 
what all news- 
paper men, I be- 
lieve, earnestly 
desire — direct, 
responsive and 
thorough cooper- 
ation between the 
University and 
the newspaper 
profession. This 
is. not «be 
formal coopera- 
tion on paper, by 
the passing of rhetorical resolutions and 
the perfunctory rendering of reports. We 
shall go as far as we can to make it just 
as effective, in a real sense, aS a news- 
paper’s methods are effective in getting 
the news and keeping abreast of the times 
editorially. 

For the purpose of considering what 
we intend to attempt, a brief statement 
of the origin of the course will be useful. 
It was established by means of an ap- 
propriation of $2,000 made by the legis- 
lature of New Jersey at its last session 
with the support of Governor Silzer, in 
response to the initiative of the New 
Jersey Press Association. This associa- 
tion, founded in 1857 and said to be the 
oldest in the United States, believed that 
the time had come for a beginning in in- 
struction in journalism within the borders 
of its own state. It selected Rutgers as 
the place for the beginning because that 
is the state university. Rutgers had been 
the scene of annual Newspaper Institutes 
held by the Association in cooperation 
with the University for the purpose of 
discussions by publishers and editors of 
things which interest them most. 

The authorities of the University de- 
cided upon a plan for the new course in 
which they sought to do as much as 
possible within the limits of the small 
appropriation, They have made it an 
elective course for students for the 
bachelor’s degree in the junior or senior 
year. : 

A committee headed by Professor 
Walter T. Marvin, dean of the Rutgers 
faculty, visited the School of Journalism 
of Columbia University and applied for 

€ services of a number of the faculty 
of that school in organizing the course. 

Was appointed to do the work, having 
sufficient free time for it in connection 
with my regular duties’ at Columbia. 
The earnestness and breadth of view of 
the Rutgers committee impress me 
Strongly. In their wisdom the Rutgers 
authorities gave me complete freedom in 
the new work and Dean Marvin has been 
good enough to approve all my plans. 

_ Foremost of these plans was the mak- 
ing of the course practical in every 


to 


ALLEN’ S. WILL 
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Sold to National Advertisers at a 


combination rate 15c¢ a line 
week-days and 18c a line Sun- 
days, 


aspect, excluding from the start all that 
was visionary, theoretical or useless for 
any reason in the light of newspaper ex- 
perience. It is to be purely a professional 
course, the general or cultural education 
of the students being provided Weis IL even 
glad to say, by the requirement that only 
juniors or seniors in the baccalaureate 
courses are admitted. As a part of the 
general project, complete cooperation 
with the New Jersey Press Association 
was sought in order that the course 
might be of the greatest utility in the 
attainment of the object for which it was 
instituted, the supplying to newspapers 
of better recruits for their work than 
they are able to obtain under existing 
conditions. 

This cooperation has already taken, 
before the instruction has actually begun, 
these forms: 

A curriculum including details for 
every recitation for the class was drawn 
up and accepted by the University author- 
ities. Last month, at the annual meeting 
of the New Jersey Press Association, 
which was largely attended, I made an 
address outlining all that I hoped to do. 
In that address I read the draft of the 
curriculum, explained its aims, stated 
the desire for effective cooperation as 
definitely as I could, and invited either 
at the time while I was on the floor, or 
later at private conferences during our 
proceedings of several days, suggestions 
from the association or any member of 
it that would help to make the course 
thoroughly acceptable to the press of 
New Jersey. 

The president of the Association ap- 
pointed a committee of alert and able men 
to cooperate with me throughout the year. 
I shall inform the members of this com- 
mittee of all that I do in addition to what 
they know already and shall invite them 
to make one or more visits to the class 
at regular recitations, addressing the 
students and meeting them personally. 
Their advice will be asked in every ex- 
tension of the plan already formulated. 

Some of the lecturers, such as those 
on a survey of the press of New Jersey, 
a survey of the weekly newspaper field, 
the discussion of business aspects of the 
work and others which may be so de- 
livered with usefulness, will be given 
by leaders of the Press Association. On 
these occasions, also, the students will 
have the opportunity to meet and talk 
with the editors. This will give them 
contacts of the most helpful kind in 
understanding the kind of men who give 
their lives to newspaper work, 

A committee of working editors and 
reporters in New Jersey, some of whose 


members have already accepted appoint- 
ment for that purpose, will visit the class 
and meet the students in the same way 
as the employing publishers and editors. 
This committee will receive—some of its 
members have received—a report on the 
entire method of instruction and its frank 
advice and active help will be sought. 

As the close of the first year of the 
class draws near, I shall hold myself 
ready to give to any publisher or editor 
who may consider the prospect of em- 
ploying a successful student the fruit of 
my observation as to the student’s general 
craftsmanship, adaptability to newspaper 
work and traits of character. 

When the session ends, I intend to send 
to every member of the New Jersey 
Press Association a list of the students, 
including those who may be then em- 
ployed and where they are placed, and 
those unemployed, with a brief summary 
of the newspaper qualification of each. 

As far as seems just and reasonable, 
I expect to advise members of the class 
who lack adaptability to the newspaper 
profession from any cause that their best 
interest will be served by diverting their 
studies in some other direction. 

Boiled down, what does all this mean 
to the newspaper profession of New 
Jersey? It means that we are going to 
try to give young aspirants to newspaper 
work the kind of training in a university 
course which they would receive if they 
went into newspaper offices as “cubs” and 
learned there. It means that we are 
going to make the course, as far as in us 
lies, a direct ante-chamber to the news- 
paper office, as if it were an integral part 
of the office, just as medical schools are 
an ante-chamber to the medical pro- 
fession. We have no more idea of having 
the instruction out of touch with the 
realities of newspaper work of the 
present day than medical colleges are 
out of touch with the profession which 
they serve. 

In all this our standards will be those 
of the high minded leaders in the news- 
paper world, men whose aspirations and 
desires for the effective elevation of their 
own occupation are not one whit less 
genuine, and far more practical, than 


Vanderbilt 


means 


Newspapers 
Clean Enough 
For Every 
Home! 


Where do you want your advertising 
to go? 


Reach 20,000 | Northern Ohio! 


Buyers for 1c 


For Ic. a line the New York 
Evening Journal carries an 
advertiser's message to 5,193 
persons who buy the paper 
and 20,000 who read it. 


That’s one way of measuring the 
sales work a tremendous circula- 
tion can do. 


Largest Evening 
America 


one of the country’s 


Greatest Markets 
covered ALONE by 


one of the country’s 


Greatest Newspapers 


Tht Plain Nealer 
ONE Sein ONE Cost CUT Wi st 


ONE Medium ~ONE Cost Will sell it 


J. B. Woodward 
110 E. 42d St. 
New York 


Woodward & Kelly 
360 N. Mich. Ave. 
Chicago 


Al 


those of the ranting critic on the outside 
whose vision is obscured by ignorance of 
the subject upon which he assumes to 
speak, 


N. E. States Studying Advertising 


Appointment of a special commission of 
three men from each New England state 
to develop a helpful policy of advertising 
New England products was decided upon 
at the conference of governors held last 
week at Poland Springs, Me. The com- 
missioners from all six states, who will 
be appointed by the governor of their re- 
spective state, will meet at the State 
House, Boston, July 22. 


Coolidge to Address Editors 


President Coolidge will address editors 
of Essex county, Massachusetts, news- 
papers at their annual outing to be held 
July 10, on the farm of Ralph S. Bauer, 
Republican candidate for Mayor of Lynn, 
near Swampscott. Senator Butler will 


alsq be a speaker. 


LEADER 


IN Srx Monrus 
In six months of 
this year The New 


York Times published 
13,587,936 agate lines 
of advertising, , 5,232,- 
000 lines more than 
the second New York 
newspaper, and 294,804 
lines in excess of the 
corresponding period 
of 1924, 


WHY is our 
Paid Advertising 
lineage increasing 


month after month? 


Norristown 
Gimes Herald 


Montgomery County’s 
Great Home Newspaper 


Member of A. B. C. 


San Francisco 


Chronicle 


AYING circulation 


determines the logi- 


cal choice of an adver- 


tising medium. In San 
Francisco and North- 
ern California it is a 
recognized ‘fact that 
The Chronicle follow- 
ing has the buying 
power. 
~ National Representatives 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co. 


360 N Michigan Ave., Chicago 
225 Fifth Ave., New York 
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GROCERS MUST ADVERTISE 


National Convention Emphasizes Neces- 
sity of Using Newspaper Space 


Newspaper advertising has been key- 
stone of the success of the chain store 
growth throughout the nation, speakers 
at the national convention of the National 
Association of Retail Grocers emphasized 
at the meetings just closed in Dubuque, 
Ia. Although the merchants were unan- 
imous in speech and resolution that the 
menace of the chain store had passed they 
listened seriously to the admonitions of 
their speakers to utilize newspaper space 
to hold their patronage in the downtown 
and community stores. 


Editor. & Publisher for July 11, 1925 


“Tf the chain store hurts you, it is 
your own fault,’ they were told, and 
further advice was “to beat them at their 
own game by using the advertising col- 
umns of the home newspapers.” 

Launching of a “Phone for Food” cam- 
paign was endorsed and will be under- 
taken as a major constructive effort this 
year. 


“Raised Printing’? Opinion 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 8—On Jan- 
uary 18 the Federal Trade Commission 
announced, as a result of the trade prac- 
tice submittal held with the socalled 
“raised printing” industry, that it dis- 
approved the use of the terms “engraved 
effects” or “embossed effects” as applied 


to the type of work under discussion and 
that it could not approve the use of the 
words “engraved” or “embossed” in any 
form as applied to a product not made 
from copper plates or steel dies. This 
question was reopened in a hearing this 
week and the commission reaffirmed its 
January opinion, 


Boston Traveler 100 Years Old 


In celebration of its 100th anniversary, 
the Boston Traveler, July 6, published an 
edition of 88 pages, comprising two news 
sections, one historical, one devoted to in- 
dustry, another to finance, and an eight 
page rotogravure section. The  roto- 
gravure section contained a photographic 
reproduction of the first page of the first 


edition of the paper, then known as The j 
American Traveler, published July 5, 
1825; photographs of the various homes 
occupied by the paper during the past cen- 
tury, and photographs of the executives 
and employes of the various departments 
at work, illustrating the actual making 
of a newspaper. 


Fire Wrecks Weekly’s Plant 


Fire recently destroyed the plant of 
the Prineville (Ore.) Central Oregonian, 
weekly. The loss was $6,000. R. Ey 
Jonas is publisher. 


The Lockport (N. Y.) Sun and Jour- 
nal, and Williamsport (Pa.) Sun, re- 
cently installed new Duplex presses. 


FOR NEWSPAPER MAKING 


SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


THE HIGHEST STANDARD 


Write for Information Concerning 


Wilke’s Metal 
Insurance Plan 
It Will Save You Money 


Metals Refining Co. 


Hammond, Indiana 


Warehouses in Principal Cities 


Cline-Westinghouse Double Motor-Drive 
with full automatic push button control. 


USED BY THE I—Two deck, Goss straight Tine with 
COLUMBUS DISPATCH It Wastes Money present printing the Ann Arbor 


Columbus, Ohio 


MODERNIZE 
COMPOSING ROOM 
HAMILTON EQUIPMENT 


Made in both wood and steel. 


Manufactured by 
The Hamilton Mfg. Co. 
Two Rivers, Wis. 


For sale by all prominent Type 
Founders and Dealers everywhere. 


Don’t Pig Metal 


Don’t melt your metal twice to use 
Write for trial offer. The 


it once. 


Printers’ Outfitters. 


Printing Plants and business bought and sold. 


American Typefounders’ products, 


printers’ 


and bookbinders’ machinery of every descrip- 


tion. 
Wew York City. 


Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman St., 


HOE 24-PAGE WEB PRESS 


Printing the usual combinations from 4 to 
24 pages, 6 or or 8 columns wide. 
Page 21%4 inches long, two plates wide, 
three decks high, extra color on top deck. 

Well adapted also to print tabloid papers. 

Also to print comics and magazine sections 
in colors. 


stereotype equipment. 


BAKER SALES COMPANY 
200 Fifth Ave. New York City 


Also have for sale a 16-page Duplex 
Tubular web press. 


Complete with 


Wire or write for details. 


Printing Presses and 
Stereotyping Equipment 
All in Good and Work- 
able Condition For 


Sale Cheap 
1—Three deck Hoe straight line press 


with complete color deck. Used by 
the Flint Daily Journal until recently. 


2—Three deck Hoe straight line presses 
connected to run as a sextuple or 


For Sale.. 
15 h.G. E. motor, 3:.phase, 60 c. 1200 r. with 
starting box and pulleys. Guaranteed condi- 
tion. Dirt cheap at $180. he Traveler, Ar 
kansas City, Kansas. 


Two Complete Newspaper Plants. 

16 page press, 4 Linotypes, Ludlow, entire 
plant ready to ship, complete, $20,000; good 
terms. 32 page press, 4 Linotypes, steel cab- 
inets, ready to start or move, price, including 
brick building, $40,000; good terms. Peckham 
Machinery Co., Plant Sale Specialists 1328 
Broadway, New York City. ‘ 


Fastest, most easily operated, 


urable flat 
Per- 


most accurate an 
casting box you_can buy. 


separately. At present printing the Soak baleee ae dee ee 
We refer you to them for their Monomelt “Single Melting Sys- Ube Meee a UP ec negulatng thivkneaipiceas 
cpinion tem.” References gladly furnished. Some Stereotyping machinery with one Positive quick lock-up at four 


MAIN OFFICE EASTERN OFFICE 


MONOuE 


Eliminates the Metal Furnace 


Printers Manufacturing Co. 


Conway Bldg. Marbridge Bldg. 1109-17 Transportation Bldg. 
111 W. Washington St. Broadway at 34th St. Chicago Tllinois 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


World Bldg., New York City 


press of each size. 


We offer these presses and equipment 
at real bargain prices for quick sale. 


The Booth Publishing Co. 
2500 Buhl Bldg., Detroit 


points on box with one lever 
movement. Write for complete 
catalog of Goss Stereotyping 
Machinery. 


THE GOSS PRINTING 
PRESS CO., CHICAGO 


DE 


Hoe Combined Saw Table and Mono-Rail Trimmer 


This Machine combines 
the advantages of the Hoe 
Pedestal Saw Table and 
the Hoe Mono-Rail Trimmer. 

The Trimmer is supplied 
with either Style “A” Cut- 
ter Head for trimming 


DOUBLE PAGE STEREOTYPE Machinery for Sale 


2 R. HOE & CO. Combination Double Platen Pneumatic Tables arranged 
to dry two single page forms independently or for simultaneous use on 
one double page form. 

1 R. HOE & CO. Curved Plate Double Page Casting Box. 

1 R. HOE & CO. Curved Plate Double Page Tail Cutter. 

1 R. HOE & CO. Curved Plate Double Page Shaving machine. 

This equipment is 14%” size for 2234” pages plates 7/16 with 45° bevel. 
For prices and further information 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY, Plainfield, New Jersey 


New York Office - - - - - 1457 Broadway, Brokaw Bldg. 
Chicago Office - : - - : - : Monadnock Block 


Wood Blocks or Style “B” for extra 
heavy cutting on Zinc-or Copper. 
The Hoe Patented Mono-Rail prin- 
ciple allows the Operator to follow 
the work beyond the Cutter Head 
permitting more speed and greater 
accuracy in trimming Wood of 
Metal Blocks of varied sizes. 


IT’S THE BEST 


IF 


IT’S A HOE, 
R. HOE & CO., INC., 504 Grand Street, New York, N. Y. 


7 So,'Deatborn ‘Street; CHIGAGG, ILL. 7 Water Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
«) 


aS 

5c Per word per insertion, cash with order, 
; for advertisements under the classifica- 
tion of “Situations Wanted.” 


30c per line per insertion, cash with order, 
if white space is used at top and bot- 
tom of adivertisement. 


per word per insertion, cash with order, 
for advertisements under any other 
classification, 


60c per line per insertion, cash with order, 
porate space is used at top and bot- 
tom lvertisement. 


—————————————————— 
SITUATIONS WANTED 


Advertising Man 

desires change. First-class copy-writer, lay- 
out man, salesman. Excellent small city 
Be ceria! record. Box A-646, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


Advertising Man. 

Wants position. Seven years’ experience on 
Sunday and Daily; also Adv. fanager for a 
concern that operates three Weeklies, one of 
which I organized. Can produce. Will go 
anywhere. 37 years of age, 5 foot 9 inches in 
height, American. Write or wire at once. 
John J. Ferris, 855 E. Market St., Elmira, 
New York. 


An Advertising Man 
who has worked on 


two well-known news- 
papers is looking for a better opportunity. He 
is 30 years of age and in good health. His 
education and experience should be of value 
to some publisher who needs an intelligent 
worker in whom he can place confidence. 
With his present employers he is on the best 
of terms and will leave them with the mutual 
understanding that he deserves advancement 
they cannot offer, A-643, Editor & Publisher. 


Business Manager—Advvertising Manager. 
Experienced executive, 36 years old, married, 
now employed, will consider offer from pub- 
lisher desiring some one capable of taking en- 
tire management of business. Must be per- 
manent and offer future. Middlewest or North- 
west preferred. Address Box A-641, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Circulation—Energetic Young Man. 

Has eight years’ experience both morning and 
evening. Actually worked from carrier to 
circulation manager. Understands TAS Be Cs 


and entire routine. Has promotion ability, 
originality and resourcefulness. Excellent 
references. Box A-652, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager. 

33, married, 17 years’ circulation experience, 
eight as manager and director circulation, 
three years on present job. Wants to change, 
Thoroughly familiar with circulation systems, 
A. B. C. books, handling home delivery and 
suburban delivery, agents and solicitors, gilt 
edge references, member I. C. M. A. Address 
A-633, Editor & Publisher. 


Editor & Publisher for PIE E Ys IL ot 1D 25 


Situations Wanted 


Classified Manager. 

Experienced in every phase of classified. De- 
tails of past performances will interest pub- 
lishers who are looking for a real producer. 
Have outgrown present connection and am 
desirous of a permanent position in larger 
field. Address Box A-645, Editor & Publisher. 


Desk or Street. 

Young man, four years’ experience on daily, 
open for responsible position on Florida paper. 
University graduate. Now city editor town of 
18,000. A-638, Editor & Publisher. 


Editorial Writer 

with record of successful effort on large, well- 
known newspaper desires new position. Vig- 
orous writer and effective paragrapher. En- 
joys excellent standing in present association. 
References are highly respected newspaper 
executives. Address A-601, Editor & Publisher, 


Editorial Writer and Assistant 

On National magazine would like to make 
new connection which would include some 
dramatic and literary criticism. A-605, Editor 
& Publisher, 


Florida Location Desired. 

Secretary chamber of commerce Mid-West 
12,000 town several years; formerly manager 
5,000 circulation daily newspaper; experienced 
money raiser; wants location in Florida. Ad- 
dress A-620, Editor & Publisher. 


Golf Editor. 

Mr. Editor, do you believe that accurate and 
interesting golf news is an asset to your paper? 
If you believe this fact, I can serve you. I 
know golf and can write it in a way to make 
golfers read it. I will go anywhere. A-637, 
Editor & Publisher. 


“Job Wanted.” 

By newspaper man with over nine years’ ex- 
perience with well known middlewestern dailies, 
including editorial writing, telegraph desk, gen- 
eral copy reading, and reporting of politics, 
court house and city hall “runs.” Clinton 
Chalfant, 1328 Benton Ave., Springfield, Mis- 
souri. 


Magazine or Newspaper. Bi 
Experienced in both. Open for position as 
copy reader or layout editor on industrial maga- 


zine. Able feature writer. University gradu- 
ate. Now city editor. A-639, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


One Man Art Department. 
Artist and cartoonist in 
change to smaller place. 
Publisher. 


large city desires 
Box A-650, Editor & 


Reporter or Advertising Solicitor. 

Desires connection in Florida, married, age 30; 
first class copy writer. For the past six 
months handling special building sections on 
one of the largest papers in middle west. 
Journalism John Hopkins University. A-640, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation and Promotion Manager. 

perienced promotion manager on all sub. 
classifications of staple circulation. Capable 
trained executive. Open for immediate con- 
nection. Can give publisher suitable circu- 
lation gains at Present allowance for expenses. 


Wire at my expense for information Box 
A-630, Editor & Publisher. 

City Editor. 

Responsible, conscientious executive, 28, avail- 


able soon. City over 50,000. Wide experience, 
good disposition, gilt-edge references. Addces 
A-642, Editor & Publisher. 


SAFE 
INVESTMENTS 


ate easily located through the 

“Business Opportunities” columns 

of Editor & Publisher. If 
you have capital to offer, tell the 

_ publishers of high-class, money- 
making newspapers about it. They 
Tead the “Business Opportunities” 
every week. 


Send your copy now 


_ EDITOR x PUBLISHER 
eh Classified Department 


Washington Correspondent. 

Any paper which might be interested in ob- 
taining a high-grade Washington correspon- 
dent this fall at a reasonable rate is requested 
to communicate with me. D. B., 2217 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


HELP WANTED 


A Life Opportunity. 

For Live Circulation Managers—Within the 
last six years a permanent national circula- 
tion organization—the largest of its kind—has 
been developed and is now functioning success- 
fully in all of the large cities of the country 
from Maine to California. Branch offices have 
been established in more than fifty big cities. 
The managers of these branch offices whose 
earnings range from: $2,600 to $7,500 per year 
and more, have been drawn largely from the 
ranks of newspaper circulation managers. 
There are still several desirable openings for 
the right men, due to further expansion of the 
organization, which has not yet reached the 
limit of its growth. We can place three men 
immediately, but we require that candidates 
for these vacancies be about thirty years of 
age or older, and that they must have had 
experience in hiring and training canvassers. 
References required. Ernest A. Scholz, Cir- 
culation Director, The Butterick Publishing 
Company, Butterick Building, New York. 


Sideline Opportunity 

for three syndicate ‘salesmen to cover east, 
middle west, far west, to sell new idea in 
advertising promotion to publishers. State 
present line and territory covered. Replies 
confidential. Box A-651, Editor & Publisher. 


TOC S\N 


HELP WANTED 


Photographer. 

Experienced staff photographer. State experi- 
ence, salary expected, when available. Florida 
Times-Union, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Correspondents Wanted 

Throughout country, Jewish Daily Bulletin, 
621 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

eens ee eS ae 
Salesman. 

Leading syndicate has opening for salesman. 
Splendid opportunity to connect with one of 
most important newspaper organizations in 
country. Preference will be given to appli- 
cant possessing newspaper syndicate and news 
service experience and proved selling ability. 


Submit full particulars with application in- 
cluding salary desired. A-648, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

Salesmen 


on the road selling newspaper feature services 
can find in our advertising mat services an 
attractive, readily-sold side line netting them 
good commissions. Every daily newspaper and 
local retail advertiser a prospect. Top-notch 
cooperation will be given from headquarters. 
If you reply tell all your story in the first 
letter and be sure to name the territory cov- 
ered. Replies will be held confidential, Ad- 
dress Post Office Box 666, Cleveland, Ohio, 
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The Prestige of Leadership 


In 
Sales—Appraisals 
Newspaper Properties 


PALMER, DEWITT 
& PALMER 


350 Madison Ave. New York 
Telephone: Murray Hill 8237 


Successful 
Performance 


This firm has a record of almost 
15 years of successful performance in 
the difficult work of 


PURCHASE, CONSOLIDATION, 
SALE AND APPRAISAL 


of newspaper and magazine properties 
throughout the U. S. 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Times Bldg. New York 


Wanted. 

Business manager for weekly magazine in an 
Eastern city on border line between North and 
South. Desire a man of pleasing personality, 
under 40 years of age, able to take charge ot 
entire business management, including adver- 
tising and circulation. State experience fully 
and salary expectations in first letter. Address, 
A-649, cave Editor & Publisher, 


Wanted. 

Go getter to assume business and advertising 
management of new Iowa daily in town of 
thirty thousand. Big possibilities. Salary 
thirty-five dollars a week to start and ten 
per cent commission on all advertising secured. 
Act quickly. A-644, Editor & Publisher. 


Wanted. 

By an old well established modern afternoon 
newspaper in one of the first 10 cities, a young 
executive who feels capable of growing into 
the highest position in the news division. 
Paper has all usual departments and a Sunday 
edition. A desirable man may start at what- 
ever post he is at present best fitted for, with 
liberal salary and opportunity for rapid ad- 
vancement. Applicants should give details of 
education and experience and may address in 
confidence A-629, Editor & Publisher. 


Wanted. 

We have an opening for two live circulation 
men, who want a real opportunity to show 
their stuff, in the livest and fastest growing 
city in the country. These men will be put 
in charge of city and country circulation, as 
soon as they prove their ability to handle those 
positions. Must be able to handle carriers, 
and believe in the home delivery plan of 
building circulation. Give full particulars as 
to past experience, references, and salary ex- 
pected, Address, Box A-626, Editor & Pub- 
lisher, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Few Thousand to Invest and Services. 


Efficient, all-around and technically trained 
newspaper executive. Single and an orphan, 
looking for brighter future as regards advance- 
ment; ambitious, honest, loyal, absolutely reli- 
able. Served in all mechanical departments. 
34 years. Present connection Hearst dailies. 
A-600, Editor & Publisher. 


For Sale. 


Newspaper, well established job printing busi- 
ness located in one of best Florida cities. Ad- 
dress A-606, Editor & Publisher. 


lll 
Evolution Stunt Started by Daily 


The Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph 
is asking readers to vote “yes” or “no” 
on the question “Do You Believe in 
Evolution?” The editors report great 
reader interest in the vote. 


New Picture Editor in New York 


Morris Gilbert has been appointed pic- 
ture editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune, succeeding Frank Eaton, re- 
signed to accept a position with Under- 
wood .and Underwood. Mr. Gilbert, 
prior to joining the Herald Tribune’s 
staff, was editor of Smart Set. 


(emote CONNECT THE WIRES 


NEWSPAPER BUSINESS 
AND ADVERTISING MAN- 
AGER WITH REAL RECORD 


seeks change from untenable 
position. Six years  business- 
advertising manager Eastern 


daily of 50,000. Five years simi- 
lar capacity larger daily; more 
than doubled local and foreign 
advertising. Several years pub. 
lisher 30,000 daily. Has suc- 
cessfully handled labor difficul- 
ties. Inspiring personality. Uni- 
versity graduate. Our No. 5152. 


FERNALD EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NATL.Bioe., SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY. 


New York, June 24, 1925. 


April 29, 1925, the Board of Directors declared 
a quarterly dividend of one and one-half per cent 
(144%) on the 6% Preferred Stock and an 
initial quarterly dividend of one and three-quar- 
ters per cent (1%,%) on the 7% Preferred Stock 
payable July 15th, 1925, to holders of record of 
the respective stocks at the close of business 
July 7th, 1925, 


Holders of the 6% Preferred Stock surrender- 
ing their stock certificates on or before July 7th, 
1925, either to Bankers Trust Company, 14 Wall 
Street. New York City, or to the First National 
Bank of Boston, 67 Milk Street, Boston, Mass., 
for exchange for the 7% Preferred stock, to- 
gether with the requisite cash payment of $10.00 
per share, will be entitled to receive dividend 
payable July 15th on the 7% Preferred. Checks 
will be mailed. ‘Iransfer books will not close. 


OWEN SHEPHERD, Treasurer. 


Toronto Picture Weekly Suspends 


The Toronto Mirror, pictorial weekly, 
suspended publication recently because of 
the competition of American Sunday 
newspapers. It was launched in No- 
vember, 1923. 


New N. Y. Political Paper 


The New Vork State Democratic News 
was incorporated July 6 with the Secre- 
tary of State in Albany. The company is 
capitalized at $1,000, and will have 
offices in New York. 


Herrin Klan Paper Fails 


The Herrin (Ill.) Herald, established 
17 months ago to aid the cause of the 
Ku Klux Klan, failed this week. Sheriff 
Galligan served the foreclosure papers 


July 5. 


Hawks Host to N. Y. Scribes 


Wells Hawks, press agent, gave a party 
June 8, for heat depressed newspaper 
men, press agents, artists and camera men 
of New York and Brooklyn at Luna 
Park, Coney Island, for which he han- 
dles publicity. er 


Editor &. Publisher “for, Julyp id, boo 


T is surprising how few people con- 
sult an architect before they build a 
Home through ignorance of just what an 
architect will do, how much he charges, 


etc., etc. Many people think architects 
draw plans for only large homes and 


factories. 

A page could be gotten up and easily 
sold to the architects of any city, eS- 
pecially at this time of year. Run a 
streamer head: “Before You Build a 
Home Consult An Architect.” Then 
a short story about the business of the 
architects; just what they do, etc.—Ed- 
win Ulery. 


People are always interested in actual, 
bona fide testimonials of local people and 
they are always interested in campaign 
outfits and equipment in the summer time. 
It would, therefore, be a good proposition 
for the paper to combine these two points 
of interest by getting up a page of ads 
of local dealers handling camping equip- 
ment with this heading over the page 
“Local Camp Equipment Testimonials” 
and with each ad on the page carrying a 
testimonial given the advertisers by one 
of his satished customers. This would 
be new and different and so would get 
and hold attention—Frank H. Williams. 


The third collection letter sent out 
from the offices of one newspaper bears 
the signature of the publisher himself. 
The office has found that such letters so 
signed make a greater impression on the 
delinquent than the ordinary type, and re- 
sults have been excellent—B. A. T. 


To get people interested in reading their 
classified ad page, the Moline (Ill.) Daily 
Dispatch has been placing names and ad- 
dresses of women subscribers in their 
columns and if a reader would find her 
name she would be asked to call at the 
office to receive two free tickets to the 
local theatre. A great amount of en- 
thusiasm was displayed and the paper 
went so far as inaugurating this plan in 
cities 20 miles away—H. Wilbur Polson. 


A rainy day means poor business in 
most stores, so why not make it worth 
while for customers to shop on such a 
day? Here’s one way to do it. ihe 
paper’s ad man might interest merchants 
in taking a number of small ads. Enough 
of these could be obtained to make a full 
page and they could be grouped around an 
announcement which offered a reduction 
of 10 per cent on any purchase made dur- 
ing a rain storm at any of the cooperating 
stores. The ad could be made up and re- 
leased only just before the Weather Bu- 
reau forecast stormy weather—H. E. 
Runner. 


For Evening and Sundsy Newspapers 
Infernational News Service 
Woerld Building, New York 


ONE DOLLAR 
WILL BE 
PAID 


FOR EACH 
IDEA 
PUBLISHED 


Summer campers are already arriving 
at every lake and pond in northern United 
States. Summer boarding places, shore 
bungalows, camps, etc., are being opened. 
Tents are being set up for extra guests 
or for overnight stops. Bring to the at- 
tention of these people what they should 
have for comfort and enjoyment and fill 
a page or two with ads covering tents, 


folding beds, camp stools, fireless cookers, 
kerosene stoves, ice chests, camp clothing, 
bathing suits, mosquito screen, prepara- 
tions for driving away mosquitos and a 
score of other products that will attract 
the eye of the camper or prospective camp- 
er.—_Fred E. Beane, Manchester (N. H.) 
Union-Leader. 


We recently started a group of adver- 
tisements under a heading “Delightful 
Places Within Convenient Distance of 
Lancaster Where You Can Get Good 
Things to Eat,” taking as prospects inns 
and restaurants within surrounding ter- 
ritory that serve good meals as a specialty, 
including the always desirable “chicken 
and waffle” dinners. ‘This I believe to be 
an excellent service to the readers of the 
paper as well as benefit to the advertis- 
ers—J. O. L., Lancaster (Pa.) Intelh- 


gencer. 


ONE DOLLAR 
WILL BE PAID 
FOR EACH 
“HUNCH” 
PUBLISHED 


66 HAT kind of a fellow is ——’ is 
the title the Los Angeles Examiner 
is using over cuts of men prominent in 


Los Angeles affairs. Briefly their work 
and their life is given in only a few 
inches of a single column. Concluding 
with, “You may be next,” the Examiner 
is keeping much _ interest aroused. 


—Miullard L. Cope. 


The unusual remarks made by citizens 
of the town during the week formed the 
basis of a column which was much com- 
plimented when a team of journalism 
students from the University of Wis- 
consin recently took over a country 
weekly for one issue. It was run under 
the caption ‘What They Say avandmne= 
peated things said by people along the 
street in their conversations with the re- 
porters and ad _ solicitors. Two state 
papers have since copied the idea. The 
column was printed on the front page. 
—Palmer O. Narveson. 


Every city these days has on its hands 
a serious problem in the automobile traffic 
situation. The Worcester Post recently 
ran a series of well-handled, readable 
stories by a reporter who was sent to 
several New England cities to learn how 
trafic problems are handled in each of 
the various places. Since the appear- 
ance of the articles the chief of police 
has expressed himself as heartily in favor 
of many of the advanced methods of 
handling traffic used in the cities in- 
spected by the reporter, and the city 
council is considering them with a view 
to aaop ies in -Worcester—L. M. Ken- 
nelly. 


Scarcely a day goes by but what you 
carry a murder story. You probably 
have often debated the cause frequently 
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STEP WORD 


PUZZLES 


By ARTHUR WYNNE 


Father of Modern X-Words invents and 


patents new popular bit. Get it via— 


KING FEATURES 
SYNDICATE, Inc. 


241 W. 58th St. NEW YORK CITY 


in your editorial columns. Your dealers 
have to register all sales of guns with 
the police, but do you know that any 
person can obtain a gun if he has the 
price, simply by writing one of these so- 
called “importing companies”? Take a 
look through some of the magazine ad- 
vertisements on the subject and then 
interview your mayor, chief of police, 
probate judge, etc—B. A. T 

Directly under the summary report of 
local weather conditions the San Antonio 
Light runs, on the front page, a brief 
report of the weather in a large city in 
each section of the United States. This 
information follows the heading “Home 
Weather for Tourists,’ and tells the 


The Worlds Greatest 
Newspaper Feature 
Service 


Supplying a complete and 
exclusive daily illustrated 
feature service to news- 
papers throughout the 


United States and in for- 
eign countries. 


4 page ready-print color comies. 


Write for samples and rates 


NEASERVICEINC. 


1200W.3RDSTREET, 
CLEVELAND, OHiO 


TRUE 
DETECTIVE 
STORIES 


by 
CYRUS CHAPIN 


a member of the 


Famous 
Pinkerton Agency 


Stories of the pursuit of crooks, burglars 
and murderers. 


WEEKLY—ILLUSTRATED: 
FULL-PAGE 


Ask for Samples 


The McClure Newspaper Syndicate 


373 Fourth Avenue, New York City Mi - 


temperature, velocity of wind, whether it 
is fair, cloudy or raining and lowest and 
highest temperatures during the last 24 
hours. This not only is convenient ser- 
vice for visitors in the city but regular 
residents like to read of weather con- 
ditions over the country, where they may 
get the information in condensed form, 
such as it is presented under the fore- 
going heading —Ruel McDaniel. 


“Twenty-four Hours With the Fire 
Department” was the subject of a recent 
story in a Michigan newspaper which 
proved interesting to the readers. The 
reporter was assigned to live the life of 
a fireman for 24 hours, eating and sleep- 
ing with the men, going with them to 
fires, etc. The resulting story was good 
for a column, and very largely exploded 
the myth that all a fireman does is to- 
sit around and play cards when he is 
not eating or sleeping.—Cyril E. Lamb. 


“Why I Like Baseball (or football, 
etc.)”,—an article by-lined by one of 
your leading athletes will hake a hit 
with the readers of your sporting page. 
You can round it off by a short sketch 
prepared by the sporting editor concern- 
ing the athlete’s life and record—B. T. 


ANYBODY WHO'S GOT TO} 
GO THROUGH WHAT |} 

HAVE WITH MY STEP — | 
FAMILY WOULD CHOOSE 
A CLOTHES 
WRINGER 
INSTEAD 
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(One of a series of advertising panels fur- 
nished to subscribers) 


Yet, in spite of everything 
—and there’s plenty of that— 


ELLA CINDERS 


would squeeze a laugh out 


of a hard-boiled door knob. 
A Scintillating Cartoon Serial 
Six Times a Week. 
Metropolitan Newspaper 


Service 


Maximilian Elser, Jr., Genl. Mer. 
150 Nassau Street, New York City 


| 
Jhomas W* 


Briges’ 
Comp any 
Memphis, ~ Tenn. 


Originators of the 
Permanent~ 
Weekly Business 
Review Page 
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Look us up in|, 
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Here is the Market That Interests 
National Advertisers 


NEW ENGLAND ofters vast opportunities to National Advertisers that are 
at present not always valued at their true worth. When it 
has become firmly implanted in the minds of all those plan- 
ning advertising campaigns that New England is really an 
exceptional territory, New England will head all lists. 


NEW ENGLAND has 25,000 industrial establishments employing approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 people. These people all have needs 
which any wide-awake manufacturer can supply, provided 


he goes out after their patronage. 


NEW ENGLAND'S workers earn more than $5,000,000 per day. Of this 
much goes into circulation for the myriad necessities and 
luxuries that are part of these people’s daily existence. Of 
the huge earning capacity of $1,800,000,000 annually, a 
large percentage can be turned into such channels as are 
opened through the medium of the local dailies. The 
National Advertiser, with foresight as well as a keen busi- 
ness sense will use this list of dailies to his greatest ability. 
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NEW ENGLAND NEWSPAPERS ARE DEMAND CREATORS | 
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dit! 


Who? What? Where? When? Why? 


SOON like a college yell, doesn’t itr But we are 
really thinking about the two hundred and _fitty 
thousand strangers WHO are in New York every day. 


WHAT are they doing? Spending several millions 
of dollars on business and pleasure every day! 


Now consider this fact: they cannot know WHERE 
and WHEN to spend all of this money intelligently 
without the first aid of the newspaper. 


The very first thing the stranger does WHEN he 
arrives in the station is to buy a paper. 


WHY such a big percentage of the strangers buy 
THE NEW YORK TELEGRAM is because they know 
that it covers accurately every phase of life—business 
and otherwise—in the Metropolis. 


Since New York is the Mecca of the national adver- 


tiser, WHAT'S the answer? 


The New Work Telegram 


Publication Office: 73 Dey Street 


Eastern Representative Western Representative 
DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 
110 East 42nd Street Tower Building 


New York City Chicago, Ill. 
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Mary Hastings Bradley, world-famed 
explorer and huntress, writes a series 


Chicago Tribune 
FEATURES 


Blue Ribbon 
FICTION 
First Run Work of First Class 


uthors 
Blue Ribbon Serials for Sunday 
(one release a week 
Blue Ribbon Serials Week day (six 
days a week 
Blue Ribbon Short Stories—from 
8,000 words down. 
Well Written Tabloid Short Stories 
of 300-600 words 
BLACK & WHITE 
Strips 
The Gumps by Sidney Smith 
Gasoline Alley by Frank King 
Harold Teen by Carl Ed 
Winnie Winkle by M. M. Branner 
Moon Mullins by Frank Willard 
Smitty by Walter Berndt 
Little Orphan Annie by Harold Gray 
COMICS IN COLORS 


8 Chicago Tribune Comics offered in 
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an 8-page color comic section either 
tabloid or full size. é i! ‘ 
peer oes of articles for the C hicago Tribune \ 


By Sidney Smith 
GASOLINE ALLEY 
By Frank King 
HAROLD TEEN 
By Carl Ed 
WINNIE WINKLE 
By Branner 
SMITTY 
By Berndt 
THE PIXEYS 
Two color comic by 
William Donahey 
MOON MULLINS 
By Willard 
LITTLE ORPHAN ANNIE 
Daily Strip and Sunday Page 
By Harold Gray 
GOOP ETIQUETTE 
By Gelett Burgess 
W. E. HILL 
PAGE OF COMICS 
in Gravure or Black and White 
BEHAVE YERSELF! 
By Sals Bostwick 
CARTOONS 
John T. McCutcheon—Carey Orr— 
aar Williams 
H. L. MENCKEN 
Weekly Literary Letter 
Roxy Radio Column 
BURNS MANTLE 
Weekly New York Theatre letter 
WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED 
CHILDREN’S STORY 
Raymond Kelly 
DR. EVANS 
The first and best of newspaper 
edical Writers 
WEEKLY COMIC STRIPS 
JOLLY JINGLES 
y unter 
EMBARRASSING MOMENTS 
By McCullough 
SENTENCE SERMONS 
Roy L. Smith 
Daily and Sunday 
CROSS WORD PUZZLES 
Daily and Sunday 
DAILY TRUE LOVE STORY 
Men's Fashions, Women’s Fashions, 
Woods and Waters, Farm and 
Garden, Love and Beauty, Cookery, 
Etiquette, Home Harmonious, Line 
o Type, Sports, Science and Em- 


Newspapers Syndicate. 


GIVE your readers a trip with Mrs. Bradley and her ten-year- 

old daughter through the Nameless Mountains west of Lake 
Edward, the Belgian Congo and the country of the African can- 
nibal Bahuni; a trip that was made on foot for the first time 
by Mrs. Bradley’s party. Follow her in adventures with can- 
nibals in the remote mountains of Africa; feel the thrill that 
comes with the shooting of nine huge bull elephants; experience 
the breath-taking sensation of tracking a tiger at night; and 
laugh at the matriarchial system of government in Sumatra, 
where the women live together and inherit the property, the | 
husbands merely coming to call. 


Here is an opportunity in ten fascinating articles to increase your 
circulation at the logical time—September. Don’t let any other 
paper in your town beat you in lining up “Caravans and Can- 
nibals.” Wire for rates and proofs! 


The Chicago Tribune Press Service The Chicago Tribune 


with correspondents in every large city in 


Europe and America, is now serving over 
30 of the largest newspapers in the United N E W S Pp A Pp E R 
States and is available to any newspaper 


PACIFIC & ATLANTIC 
Photos 
Organized by the Chicago Tribune 
and the New York Daily News 
25 Park Place, New York 


oe 


LEASED WIRE SERVICE 
Foreign—National—Local 
Telepix 


that wants a good auxiliary news service 


seven nights every week. ¢ \ é D 
TELEPIX (news pictures by wire) now has leased ; 
wires from coast to coast and is available to any 
newspaper in any town that has a Western Union 


office. TRIBUNE SQUARE -- CHICAGO 
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FUNNIEST COMICS 
in AMERICA 


are in the NEA four-page, ready-print 
color comic sections. 


NEA Comics with the largest reader 
following in the world are acknowl 


edged the 


Standard of America 


The majority of NEA Clients using 
the ready-print sections have increased 
their original order, proving that NEA 
Comics in color are a real circulation- 
building feature. 
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“Our Boarding House,” by Ahern, 
“Freckles and His Friends,” by Blosser, 
“Falesman $am,” by Swan, and “Out 
Our Way,” by Williams, form a four- 
page combination that gives every 
member of the family a hearty laugh. 
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Samples and rates on request 


NEA SERVICE, Inc., 


() Main Office, 1200 West Third Street, (te) “7 
CLEVELAND, OHIO Wes an 
The World’s Greatest Newspaper Feature Service, supplying a. 


complete and-exclusive daily illustrated feature service to news- bY 
papers throughout-the United States and in foreign countries... — ; 
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In Columbus— 


Buy Circulation 


What /S circulation? Is it the total number of papers printed? Is output a 
record of the number of copies actually reaching readers? 


Is the question of how the circulation is secured and where it is delivered, of 
any importance in judging result-bringing value? Do you care whether your 
copy appears in all editions or whether it is dropped from some of them? 


May each publisher suit his fancy as to a definition of circulation? 


There is a standard definition which is generally accepted by advertisers 
and most publishers—the A. B. C. standard. 


In Columbus, The Citizen is the only A. B. C. member. When the Citizen 
quotes circulation figures, you know what those figures mean—they mean 
net paid circulation according to the A. B.C. definition. 


77,270 


was the total net paid circulation 
of the Citizen for the six months’ 
period ending April 1, 1925. 


The Citizen has a very high grade city carrier-boy organization. A splendid 
type of boy is employed and carefully trained to give subscribers superior 
service. 


Practically all of the Citizen’s circulation is in the actual Columbus trading 
territory. The Citizen is the only Columbus paper carrying all its adver- 
tising straight through ALL of the editions of the day. 


The Columbus Citizen 


A 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPER 


MEMBER OF THE A. B. C. 
REPRESENTED IN THE NATIONAL ADVERTISING FIELD BY 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


New York Chicago Cleveland Cincinnati San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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New babies must have the best, and Phila- 
delphia’s fond Mammas and Papas spend over 
114 million dollars a year for baby carriages ! 
Big population. Always growing. Big market. 
Big expenditures. One big paper to help you 
get your share. 


The reader confidence enjoyed by The 
Evening Bulletin is attested by the fact that 
The Bulletin’s circulation is the largest in 
Philadelphia and one of the largest in the 
United States. 


&& 
In The Bulletin goes into nearly all of the 
5 ° 520,000 homes in and around the great city of 
Philadelphia : Philadelphia and makes it possible to reach this 
nearly everybody reads huge market of nearly three million people 
oo” __third largest in America—through one news- 
The Bulletin 


paper at one cost. 


W ith acirculation of over half a million coptes 
daily The Bulletin dominates Philadelphia. 


The ECoening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 
526,796 


Average Daily Net Circulation for Six Months Ending March 31, 1925 


(Copyright 1925, Bulletin Company) 


Issued every Saturday, forms clo 
The Editor & Publisher Co., 
Suite 1700 Times Building, 
3052-3053-3054-3055-3056. 
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Weird Adventures of 200 Reporters 
At Tennessee Evolution Trial 


How An International News Service Man Outwitted Judge—All Swelter in Jungle Heat—Queer Life in 
Atmosphere of Hate and Bitterness—Town’s People Resent Press Comment 


(Photographed for Evtror & PuBLIsHER) 


Comprehensive view of Dayton courtroom, where 200 reporters sweltered while lawyers battled and crowd hissed and applauded. 


(By Telegraph to Evitor & Pus iisuErR) 
PAYTON, TENN., July 16—Some 
225 newspaper men, representing the 
press of the world, are here covering the 
queerest story of 
the generation, 
weird as a night- 
mare,  side-split- 
tingly funny, 
darkly tragic, a 
huge joke, a sin- 
ister threat, run- 
ning the whole 
gamut of politics, 
religion, science 
and sociology, all 
about everything 
and all about 
nothing, and by 
all odds the most 
dificult newspa- 
per assignment 

of many years. 
To the newspaper men the trial drags 
along slowly, tiresomely, bitterly. At the 
other end of the wire it no doubt reads 
like good copy, but to the sweltering, 
agonized, exhausted group of men and 
women on the job in the yellow tinted 
courtroom, it has already gone on long 
enough. The reporters are all sick of the 
Srease soaked food, the upsetting water 
the jungle heat and the exhausting, 
Herculean work, recording a play of emo- 
ions, ranging from hateful words that 


K. Hutcuison 


Wo. 


sting like bullets to bowing and scraping 
court manners smacking of ill-concealed 
deceit. Everyone’s nerves are racked to 
shreds. Hours and hours in a suffocat- 
ing room, the air heavy with caviling, 
peevish, cynical acrimony and bitterness 
descending to malignity, on issues some- 
times so thin as to border on farce and 
sometimes so momentous as to suggest 
revolutionary consequences. 

Wrapped up in this case is “dynamite” 
in a thousand and one different packages. 
Some of the reporters are writing con- 
troversial matter, arguing the case, as- 
serting that civilization itself is on trial. 
The average news writer is trying to 
stick to the facts as revealed in court, 
but this is a slippery, tricky job at best. 

The work is not without its personal 
hazards. Henry L. Mencken, writing for 
the Eenmg Sun, of Baltimore, has made 
comments which have particularly aroused 
the violent indignation of elements of 
Dayton society. Mencken is said to have 
received threats against his person, but 
investigation does not confirm this story. 
The Daytonians in general are growing 
bitter at the press because of the tone of 
the despatches a large number of men are 
sending out about the trial. For a time 
early in the week the situation all the 
way around had grown so tense that 
trouble was feared and might easily have 
occurred if anyone had set off a spark. 
If Dayton people are “sore” at some of 


the newspaper people, it is equally true 
that some of the newspaper people are 
bitter at Dayton. Probably it will all 
blow off in hot steam, but no one will 
ever deny that the elements of tragedy 
have been mixed here. 

The outstanding journalistic event of 
the Scopes trial has been the amusing 
contretemps to Judge John T. Raulston’s 
investigation of the allegedly premature 
statement carried Tuesday afternoon by 
the International News Service that the 
judge had rendered his decision on the 
defense’s motion to quash—a decision 
overruling the defense. William  K. 
Hutchison, the I. N. S. correspondent 
who on Tuesday for a_ highly charged 
half hour, seemed teetering on the edge of 
the Rhea county jail, was cleared of 
any charge of misconduct except that of 
being a resourceful and alert reporter, 
who had drawn from the judge an admis- 
sion of the coming decision, without the 
Judge’s knowing it. The reflection was 
on the acumen of the judge, not the honor 
of the reporter. 

After its conclusion, the whole thing 
has an amusing tinge, but during its oc- 
currence, it was far from that. Judge 
Raulston was very angry, and ready to 
take severe measures with any culprit; 
the newspaper men were split in rival 
camps and at dagger’s point with one an- 
other, and the people were further in- 
censed over what they believed was an- 


other case of newspaper bad treatment of 
Dayton, Rhea County and Tennessee. 

As best can be learned, the whole affair 
started, so far as any court action was 
concerned, when representatives of two 
press services had messages from their 
offices telling that papers taking the In- 
ternational News Service were on the 
streets in various cities, with stories that 
Judge Raulston’s decision had been made: 
that he had overruled the defense and 
that the I. N. S. had this information 
prior to the delivery of the Opinion. 

The correspondent of one association 
went to Attorney-General Stewart when 
the report first reached him. They talked 
to the judge, and he rapped for order, and 
announced sternly to the assembled news- 
paper men that he had not released his 
opinion to anyone, and that any man who 
sent it out prior to its delivery would be 
dealt with by the court. 

For some reason the judge was taking 
an awfully long time with his opinion. 
There was no particular necessity for his 
offering a 25-page opinion to overrule the 
defense’s motion to quash. The defense 
didn’t even offer a brief on its argument. 
Neither did the state. But the judge 
wanted to write a masterpiece, and he 
toiled over it, unremittingly, while the 
newspaper men and the spectators packed 
like sardines in the steam chest courtroom 
exuded enough rivers of sweat and nerves 
and curses to float a battleship. The rep- 
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presentatives of afternoon mewspapers 
were getting more and more nervous. The 
stenographers’ doors were barred. The 
judge was inside. He finished reading 
over his proof. He came out the door. 
Then he went downstairs, out into the 
courtroom, to drink a bottle of pop. Then 
he returned, and rapped for order. All 
afternoon papers in the East and Central 
West had long before gone soundly to bed 
and been tucked in for all save the latest 
sports extras. Then the judge’s announce- 
ment came. He had the opinion in his 
pocket—kept it there—said that informa- 
tion had come to him that newspapers 
were on the streets already in Eastern 
cities announcing the opinion, which he 
had not delivered. He would, therefore, 
adjourn court to Wednesday morning 
when he would read the opinion. In the 
meantime, he would ask all the news- 
paper men to remain to discuss the matter. 

The crowd didn’t want to leave, but 
finally much of it was gotten out, and the 
remainder were treated to the sight of 
the correspondents at, the bar of justice. 
Some newspaper genius had the thing 
carefully worked out already. He had 
suggested to the judge that a committee 
be named to probe the matter, and report. 
A suggested committee was sent up to 
the judge. The men recommended to the 
judge were: 

Richard Beamish, of Philadelphia In- 
quirer; Philip Kinsley, of the Chicago 
Tribune; Forrest Davis, of the New York 
Herald Tribune; Earl Shaub, Universal 
Service and Tony Muto, a “free lance.” 
They promised the judge to investigate 
the matter, determine if there had been 
any tampering with the judge’s secre- 
taries, or any bribing to see his notes. 

The committee then went into action. 
It examined Hutchison, the culprit, and 
heard his story. It was brief and simple. 
It was satisfactory to the committee. That 
group then drew up a report, saying that 
the reporter in question had not secured 
his information improperly, and that the 
matter had better be dropped. This re- 
port was read to the court the next morn- 
ing by Chairman Beamish. He made a 
good impression before the bar. But the 
report didn’t name the culprit, and didn’t 
tell how he got his information. The 
judge was still a little sore. So he ques- 
tioned Beamish further. It would have 
been far better for him had be let the 
matter drop. For the Philadelphian, gray 
with many years’ experience, was there- 
upon ‘forced to throw his unexpected 
bomb-shell. He asked where the reporter 
got his information. 

“From the court, your honor” Beamish 
answered. 

The judge was rather taken aback. 
There was a titter in the courtroom. 

Beamish told him that the reporter had 
walked along with the judge, a few days 
ago. The newspaper man asked if that 
was the opinion on the motion to quash. 
The judge said, no. The newspaper man 
then asked if court would continue after 
the judge’s opinion had been given, or 
would it adjourn over to the next day. 
The judge said it would adjourn to the 
next day. 

This information, of course, told the 
reporter what he wanted. It gave him the 
real answer to what the judge would de- 
cide. For if the defense’s motion was to 
be sustained, and the indictment quashed, 
of course there would be no session the 
next day to which to adjourn court. 

Judge Raulston seemed nettled at this 
revelation of how a newspaper reporter 
had bested him in a contest of wits. He 
called for the man in question. Hutchison 
appeared before the court. The judge 
attempted to lecture him, but Hutchison 
asked the judge exactly what rights he 
had to be represented by counsel, and 
seemed prepared to fight back. 

The judge then subsided in the tenor 
of his questions. He asked Hutchison 
why he had asked him such a question. 
The reporter said that rival services 
would be financially interested in any trial 
of the I, N. S. before open court, and 
while he was willing to continue the dis- 
cussion in the judge’s chambers, he didn’t 
feel like doing so in open court. The 
judge assented, and then retracted some 
of his inferential remarks. 

There was applause from the newspaper 
man when Chairman Beamish of their 
committee interupted to tell the judge that 
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MONKEY TRIAL NOT CIRCULATION MAKER 


RE the people of the United States interested in the so-called “monkey 

case” at Dayton? Eprtor & PuBLISHER this week sought information 
from the editors of newspapers in cities scattered across the country. Do the 
elaborate reports of the trial, furnished by special writers and services, sell 
papers? What is the circulation showing for the week? 


Telegrams from editors in key cities strongly indicate that there has been 
no appreciable public demand for the story as indicated by circulation 
jumps. Indeed, it is the testimony of several editors that circulation indica- 
tions are in no wise unusual. 


New York editors were in agreement that the case was being followed 
by readers with more than casual interest, but not as a sensational crime is 
followed, at peaks of interest driving circulation up by tens and sometimes 
by hundreds of thousands of copies. The experience at Chicago was identical, 
although one of the chief figures in the Dayton case is a Chicago magnet of 
interest. 


Cleveland, Ohio, a typical American community, was selected as for a test 
of the question whether such a case as the Scopes trial, involving the deep- 
est intellectual and emotional elements, really “gets to” the average news- 
paper reader. Earle E. Martin, editor of the Cleveland Press, at the request 
of Eprtor & PusiisHEr, made an investigation and reported as follows: 


“Street sale figures in Cleveland have not indicated unusual interest in the 
Scopes trial. I suspect, however ‘that interest will develop as the dual 
element enters between Darrow and Bryan. The Press asked fifty people 
at random for their opinion concerning the outcome of the trial and found, 
surprisingly, that only twenty-five of the fifty had a clear idea of the issue 
involved.” 

Other editors reported by wire as follows: 

“We feel Scopes trial is of absorbing interest, but find it of negligible 
effect thus far in bringing new readers. The story is of the sort that appeals 
to steady newspaper buyers, but is not one which attracts greatly the 
occasional reader. In observing circulation effect of this story the fact that 
our circulation already, on July 1, had reached the highest point in the 
paper’s history, must be considered. Summer holiday season also has its 
effect.”—E. S. Beck. Chicago Tribune. 

“No doubt but that people are intensely interested in Scopes case is help- 
ing to sustain circulation volume which usually decreases in hot season.”— 


The Dallas Morning News. 


“We are giving from four to six columns daily Dayton trial in Morning 


Sun, three to five in the Evening Sun. 


There is no appreciable effect on 


circulation.”—Stanley M. Reynolds, Baltimore Evening Sun. 
“Out of seventy-nine readers interviewed on the Scopes trial sixty-six 


expressed interest 


read all the proceedings, including sidelights. 


therein and thirteen expressed no interest. 


Twenty-six 
Twenty read the actual pro- 


ceedings, but skipped the comment on the personalities and the community. 
Twenty read the headlines and are interested in the verdict. This analysis 
would seem to show reader interest approximating eighty-five per cent. 
However, one traffic accident will sell more newspapers than will a dozen 
Scopes trials.”—C. B. Gillespie, Houston (Tex.) Chronicle. 


“Scopes case widely read and talked about but no appreciable increase in 


circulation due to it.”—R. E. Stout, Kansas City 


Star. 


“Strong tendency in circulation, morning and evening, indicates that people 
are reading the Scopes case.”—The Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

“Scopes case has no effect whatever on our circulation.” —L. K. Nicholson, 
New Orleans Times-Picayune. 


Hutchison was a “conscientious, manly 
and ethical newspaper man.” Thus the 
entire incident ended. Judge Raulston 
was unfortunate in not understanding the 
methods and technical practices of the 
newspaper profession. Young Hutch- 
ison’s securing of the information was a 
bit of skillful questioning, and the judge’s 
trouble was not that the newspaper man 
asked the question, but that he didn’t real- 
ize to what it would lead. He had been 
outwitted. 

It was rather pitiful, next, when after 
he had let Hutchison go from in front of 
him, the judge told the assembled men of 
the press that he did not feel it right for 
newspaper men to ask him questions 
which would reveal information which did 
not appear on the surface of the query as 
its intent. “I want to be fair to you 
men,” he added. “And I want you to be 
fair to me too. Don’t ask me any ques- 
tion without putting me on notice what 
it is about.’ In other words the judge 
thus signified his vanquishment in wit by 
Pee sae” and appealed to them for 
aid. 

Covering the trial, with the 200 news- 
paper men and special writers are photog- 
raphers and what-not, who have been 
sufficiently busy here since last Friday. 
The array of journalists on hand has 
been called the most distinguished gather- 
ed. in America, outside of Washington, 
and outside of National conventions, in 
many many years. Maybe so. But cer- 
tainly it is the most exhausted. 

Dayton has been a furnace most of the 
time, and the heat of the courtroom might 
lend to one’s imagination a foretaste of 
the horrors of Hell. The influx of news- 
paper men has taxed the capacity of Day- 
ton to render things comfortable to the 


visitors. There are many many com- 
plaints, and the exhausting labor, the vic- 
ious heat, and the generally unaccustomed 
fare has wreaked havoc on many men. 

The courtroom is fitted up with long 
benches lining the arena. On each side 
are other press tables. On plain, splint- 
ery deal boards, the copy paper is turned 
into copy. Voters and distinguished citi- 
zens of Rhea county crowd all through 
the aisles, take the newspaper men’s seats, 
move around so as to prevent hearing the 
trial procedure, and otherwise hinder. 

The ubiquitous photographers are the 
cock of the walk. They seem to have a 
peculiar fascination for the judge. Again 
and again he will delay court opening, or 
have a short recess, for them to turn the 
crank, One of the snapshots taken of him 
Tuesday was of him reading the first 
chapter of Genesis out of a well thumbed 
Bible, while all about him cameras were 
snapping and movie cranks turning fast. 
The unchecked delays of the snapping 
turtles got so bad that Attorney General 
Stewart had to protest, and a sigh of 
relief went up from the writers as well 
as the attorneys and the spectators when 
the judge heeded his request. 

Most of the copy is moving by Western 
Union, although all the press services 
have wires into the courtroom, as has the 
Chattanooga News. The Western Union’s 
specially opened office at Dayton is send- 
ing unimaginable masses of words, Its 
daily totals have been running well in 
excess of 100,000 words; one night alone it 
cleared 200,000 words out of Dayton. 
That was the night of the Darrow speech. 
What it will send on Bryan’s day-long 
closing speech of the session would be 
fabulous to estimate. There were some 
delays at first, but the telegraph service 


has been well perfected, and “press” is 
moving with great dispatch. Some of the — 
individual stories are of vast length. At 
least a dozen of the correspondents are 
sending each 3,000 words a night. One 
man sent 15,000 words Monday night. 
The list of newspaper representatives 
follows: Nellie Kenyon, Chattanooga 
News; John P. Fort, Chatta News; Geo. 
F. Milton, Chattanooga News; Charles 
Michelson, New York World; Robert 
Barry, Philadelphia Public Ledger; A. 
W. Ogden, Knoxville Sentinel; Clifford 
Canney, N. E. A. Service; Don R. Laws, 
Editor Yellow Jacket, Moravian Falls, N. 
C.; Fred D. Paisley, Chicago Herald & 
Examiner; W. A. MacDonald, Boston 
Transcript; Ralph Perry, Nashville Ban- 
ner; John H. Nye, Nashville Tennes- 
seean; C, E. Neberhart, Louisville Courier 
Journal; John Mautaux, Knoxville News; 
Paul Anderson, St. Louis Post Dispatch; 
L. H. Patterson, Newark Evening News; 
Henry G. Hart, Philadelphia Record ; Rus- 
sell Owens, New York Times; Henry L. 
Mencken, Baltimore Evening Sun, Henry 
M. Hyde, Baltimore Sun; Frank R. Kent, 
Baltimore Sun; Earl L. Shaub, Univer-— 
sal Service; Corrine Rich, Universal Ser- 
vice; W. J. Butler, New York Daily 
Mirror; W. K. Hutchinson, I. N. S.; 
Jack Lait, I. N. S.; Wm. J. Lash, United 
Press; Hammond Fowler, Rockwood 
(Tenn.) Times; Geo. R. Morris, Mem- 
phis News Scimitar; Adolph S. Ochs, 
Chattanooga Times; Mrs. Sue Loup, 
Chattanooga Times; John Stuart, New 
Vork American; F. T. Raiford, The 
Selma (Ala.) Times; Chas. A. Merrill, 
Boston Globe; Norman Harris, Toronto 
(Canada) Evening Telegram; Dan W. 
Gallagher, Cleveland News; H. E. Mur- 
kett, Zion Herald; R. T. Dozier, Mont- 
gomery Journal; Russell Kirkpatrick, Sa 
Louis Post Dispatch; C. C. Crawford, 
St. Louis Post Dispatch; Ben R.: Winick, 
Southern Ruralist; H. F. Waring, Com- 
mercial Appeal, Memphis, Tenn.; Forrest 
Davis, New York Herald Tribune; An- 
thony Muto, free lance; Robert T. Lit- 
tell, The New Republic; Guy W. Caron, 
Arkansas Gazette; Robert T. Small, 
Consolidated Press Association; Julian 
Harris, Columbus Inquirer Sun, Col- 
umbus, Ga.; Mrs. Julian Harris, Col- 
umbus (Ga.) Inquirer Sun; Mr. Pinkam, 
Kansas City Star; Richard J. Blemish, 
Philadelphia Inquirer; W. B. Ragsdale, 
Associated Press; G. F. B. Stovall, Bir- 
mingham News; Alene Summer, Cleve- 
land Press; Watson Davis, Science Ser- 
vice; H. K. Hollister, The Nation, New 
York; W. F. Caldwell, Associated Press; 
Thomas A. Nelson, Wawkegan (ill.) 
Daily News; Charles Francis Potter, 
Success; Jos. Wood Krutch, The Nation, 
New York; Lindsay Denison, New York 
Evening World; Dr. J. M. Anderson, 
Morristown (Tenn.) ; John D. Freeman, 
Baptist and Reflector, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Raymond Clapper, United News; W. C. 
Ross, Knoxville Journal and Tribune; 
Westbrook Pegler, United News; Ned 
Cochran, Scripps-Howard Newspapers; 
Arthur Baer, Baltimore American; Irene 
Gosnell, Central Press Assn.; P. I. Lip- 
sey, Jr., Associated Press; A. B. Bell, 
Associated Press; George B. Thompson, 
Washington (D. C.) Herald; V. VY. 
McNitt, Central Press Association; 
Thomas Temple Hayne, The Chicago 
Evening American; Pete Schmidt, Cin- 
cinnati. Post; W. O. McGeehan, New 
York Herald Tribune; J. W. Canada, 
Toledo Blade; Sterling Tracy, Memphis 
Commercial Appeal; C. E. Krutch, Knoa- 
ville Journal and Tribune; Charles Betz, 
Louisville Courier Journal; Michael Wil- 
liams, The, Commonwealth, New York 
City; Francis Nesbit, Belleville (Ill.) 
News-Democrat; Walter Nesbit, Jr. 
Belleville (Il.) News-Democrat,; Charles 
Brinkman, P. & A. Photos; O. H. Epper- 
son, Jackson (Mich.) Citizen Patriot; 
Mr. Kyle, First National Pictures; O- B. 
Andrews, Chattanooga News; H. 
Leech, Chicago Tribune; E. J. Meenan, 
Knoxville News; Philip Kinsley, Chicago. 
Tribune, and Dr. George Bartholome. _ 
There are also about fifteen or twenty. 
unregistered newspaper men. i 
The latest arrival was Dr. George 
Gartolme, of the Kolnische Zeitung, who 
arrived with a white shirt and green COl- 
lar Wednesday morning to send ba 
copy to the Rhineland. 
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STATISTICS show the style trend in 
™ golf shoes is towards leather soles 

with spikes. Professionals and the best 

_ among amateur players are wearing them 
today, and, seeking always to be correct, 
the 3,000,000 golfers in the United States, 

say many shoe manufacturers, are hasten- 
ing to follow suit. All this in comparison 
with just a few years ago, when crepe, 
rubber, and combination soles claimed 

_ the widest popularity. 

Behind this change is one phase of a 

story of co-operative advertising in the 
newspapers on the part of the American 
Leather Producers, Inc., which comprises 
a group of leather manufacturers of the 
nation. 
_ The co-operative drive, investing ap- 
proximately $300,000 annually in adver- 
tising, is now commencing its third year, 
and George A. Miller, advertising man- 
ager, sought out this week by EprrTor 
& PusiisHer, was willing and prepared 
to give concrete evidence of increased 
sales, resulting from the use of paid 
“hewspaper space. 

“The leather groups organized three 
years ago and raised an appropriation 
for advertising investment,” Mr. Miller 
said. 

“In August, 1923, the first year of the 
Co-operative drive, the bulk of the ap- 
Propriation went into the magazines. 
About 30 magazines were used, the ob- 
ject behind the campaign being to es- 
tablish leather consciousness in the minds 
of the American public, 

“At the end of the first year, using 

the magazines, we found we had created 
considerable interest in leather. But, 
while we had the interest, we wanted 
more concrete evidence. 
- “The next year, therefore, we shifted, 
and made the daily press the backbone 
of our drive. We started in March, 1924, 
with full pages in 13 of the larger news- 
papers, excluding New York. The plan 
was to interest people in buying leather 
‘soled shoes. 

“Sales have subsequently increased in 
a most satisfying manner. Shoe manu- 
facturers have turned to the wider use 
of sole leather, in place of manufactured 
substitutes. 

“And this past year, as a result of a 
special drive, which reached one high 
point June 29, we have been able to un- 
cover statistics proving a. decided style 
trend towards the use of sole leather, 
with spikes, in golf shoes.” x 

All in all, Mr. Miller declared he has 

learned in solid fashion to appreciate the 
value of paid newspaper space. He em- 
Phasizes paid, too, because he condemns 
what he calls “boiler-plate publicity” and 
free space grabbing as worthless. 
A 1,000-line advertisement placed in 
six large dailies June 29, called atten- 
tion to the trend toward golf shoes with 
leather soles. The dailies used were the 
New York Herald Tribune, Chicago 
Tribune, Philadelphia Bulletin, St. Louis 
Globe Democrat, Boston Herald-Traveler, 
and the San Francisco Examiner. 

As does all the copy of the American 
Leather Producers, Inc., this advertise- 
ment features the slogan, “Nothing Takes 
the Place of Leather.” 

Then the text continued in part: 

“You may have noticed that in the 
National Open Championship, both the 
Winner and the runner-up wore leather 
soles and metal spikes. But perhaps you 
lidn’t realize that, of the 65 who finished, 
4% wore shoes with leather soles.” 

And Mr. Miller praised the newspaper 
dvertising columns used by the American 
#ather Producers Inc., as being largely 
€sponsible for this change in style trend. 

“The particular copy of June 29,” he 
aid, “produced the most unusual results 
ve have ever had. We have been de- 
aged with letters, displaying interest in 
€@ advantages of leather soled shoes, 
€tters from sporting goods houses, shoe 
anufacturers, athletic directors and pro- 
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Co-operative Drive in Dailies Increases Sale of Sole L 
Advertising Manager, 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


“BLURBS” CONDEMNED—PAID SPACE UPHELD 
BY GEORGE A. MILLER 


*¢ A CTION from paid newspaper advertising is instantaneous.” 

This is the considered statement of George A. Miller, ad- 
vertising manager, American Leather Producers, Inc., who has 
spent thousands of dollars in newspapers to promote leather sales. 


“Our appropriation we know has 


been well invested,” he 


declared. “We have never sent out a mat in an effort to obtain 
free space from newspapers because we don’t think it worth 


while. 


“We don’t use boiler plate publicity because we do not con- 
sider it good merchandising. It is only used by the country 
newspapers as space filler where there is no retail outlet for the 


product publicized. 


“The blurb stuff in newspapers is no good. People rarely read 


it and it costs 


too much to get it over. 
“Only straight news is worth while. 


And, when a manufac- 


turer or an association of manufacturers has a real story to tell 


| the newspapers are eager to get it.” 


fessional golfers. Twenty-five shoe man- 
ufacturers notified us they were now 
making leather soled golf shoes, 

Other copy placed in newspapers has 
contained messages of praise for leather 
heels, leather boxtoes, counters, and welt- 
ing. Recently Mr. Miller sent out a 
circular letter to manufacturers. Al] 
wrote back they had noted a big increase 
in demand for these accessories. One 


Nothing takes the place of 


An example of the Leather Producers, 
Inc., newspaper copy 


shoe concern informed the organization 
that 70 style lines had been changed 
from rubber to leather heels. 

“Newspaper advertising has taken the 
leather consciousness previously created, 
and has driven it home to increased sales,” 
Mr. Miller said. “It is surprising what 
reaction we are getting. 

“All that magazines will do is create 
interest. Newspapers put over the sales. 
When we want to sell leather, we use 
the daily press. 

“Newspaper advertising, we have con- 
cluded, is mobile and quick. It is like an 
automobile compared with a train. It 
gets into the corners. 

“Action from newspaper advertising, 
we have learned, is instantaneous. Our 
appropriation we know has been well in- 
vested. 

“We have never sent out a mat in an 
effort to obtain free space from news- 
papers, because we don’t think it is worth 
while. We haven’t ever tried for that 
sort of publicity. 


“We have a publicity fund, but we use 
it to print booklets on leather, which we 
send to schools and libraries as an edu- 
cational campaign. We have never made 
any effort to get into news columns free 
of charge. 

“We don’t use boiler-plate publicity be- 
cause we do not consider it good mer- 
chandising. It is only used by country 
newspapers as space filler, where there 
is no retail outlet for the product pub- 
licized. 

“The blurb stuff in newspapers is no 
good. People rarely read it, and it costs 
too much to get it over. 

“Only straight news is worth while, 
And, when a manufacturer or an associa- 
tion of manufacturers has a real story 
to tell, the newspapers are eager to come 
and get it.” 

When first formed three years ago, the 
leather organization was known as the 
American Sole and Belting Tanners As- 
sociation. The name was changed this 
year to the American Leather Producers, 
Inc., when other groups joined in the 
co-operative drive. There are 12 groups 
of tanners in all including sole, belting, 
harness, uppers, upholstery, calf and kid, 
sheep and lamb, goat and gambretta, and 
miscellaneous. 

To refute claims of the manufacturers 
of leather substitutes, these groups came 
together to advertise leather. The leather 
tanners claim to be the originators of 
the co-operative idea in the development 
of big enterprises. From the first big 
co-operative project, the organization of 
the United States Leather Company in 
1893 to the development of the Tanners’ 
Council of America in 1917, and ending 
with the present association formed in 
1923, the leather industry has been pro- 
lific in bringing about co-operative medi- 
ums for the furtherance of trade. 

The funds for the present advertising 
investment of the tanners is raised in a 
unique manner. For every hide wet in, 
an association member sets aside four 
cents on a steer, and five cents on a cow 
hide, for advertising purposes. This 
money is sent to a common bank, where 
it is used by the American Leather Pro- 
ducers, Inc. 

The advertising is placed by Patterson- 
Andress, advertising agency, 1 Madison 
avenue, New York. 


TO ADVERTISE COFFEE 


N. W. Ayer & Son Will Place Account 


for Brazil Association in October 


Both newspapers and magazines will 
be used in an extensive two-year adver- 
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NEWSPAPER CAMPAIGN BOOMS LEATHER SALES 


eather and Influences Style Trend—G. A. Miller, 
Condemns Press Agent Practice of F ree Space Grabbing 


tising campaign to promote coffee drink- 
ing in the United States, to be started 
this October by the National Coffee 
Roasters’ Association. The appropriation 
was not made public, but it was said to 
be the largest ever granted for coffee 
advertising purposes. 

Felix Coste, representative of the asso- 
ciation, is now at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
where he made the announcement. He 
has a New York office, and is expected 
to return here shortly. 

N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia ad- 


vertising agency, will place the account. 


DODGE RESIGNS FROM 
INTERNATIONAL 


Former President of Paper Concern, 


Relinquishes Position as Chairman 
of Board—Was in Close Touch 
with Publishers 


Philip T. Dodge, former president of 
the International Paper Company, has 
resigned as chairman of the board of dj- 
rectors and also as a director, it was 
announced this week by A. R, Graustein, 
present president. 

Mr. Dodge was not only an outstand- 
ing figure in the paper industry, but also 
came into close touch with publishers 
through his other enterprises. He is 
president and director of the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, of which he 
was one of the first executives. Mr. 
Dodge is now in Europe. 

In 1913, Mr. Dodge, who was previ- 
ously a director, was elected president of 
the International Paper Company. He 
held this position until June, 1924, when 
he was elected chairman of the Board of 
Directors, a new position created at that 
time, when Mr. Graustein was elected 
president. Previous to the election of 
Mr. Dodge as president, the International 
Paper Company paid no dividends on 
the common stock, and in many years the 
dividend requirements were not even met 
on the ovreferred stock. The company 
also had numerous manufacturing and 
other problems to meet. Under Mr. 
Dodge’s direction the manufacturing end 
of the business was rehabilitated and an 
improvement made in the company’s fi- 
nancial position. During his presidency 
practically all of the back dividends on 
the preferred stock were liquidated; the 
company built the new Three Rivers Mill, 
started and completed the Sherman Island 
power development, and also added to the 
timber reserves. The company’s capacity 
as a result of these developments is now 
more than half a million tons of paper 
annually. 


WILMINGTON TO ADVERTISE 


Delaware City’s Merchants to Seek 
More Trade Through Newspapers 


A co-operative advertising campaign 
has been decided upon by the Mercantile 
Section of the Wilmington Chamber of 
Commerce to develop retail business in 
the city’s trade area. Another purpose 
is to make Monday of each week a 
special sales day, to be heavily adver- 
tised on Saturdays and Sundays. The 
newspapers are to be the chief advértis- 
ing media. 

The program is to be inaugurated at 
once under the direction of a committee 
which will be named this week by John 
J. Powel, chairman of the Mercantile 
Section. This section comprises the lead- 
ing merchants of the city, its membership 
numbering 297. The program is backed 
by the entire Chamber of Commerce, 
which has a membership of about 1,200, 


‘and of which William F. Metten, pub- 


lisher of the Every Evening, is president. 
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NEWSPAPERS CO-OPERATE TO FIGHT 
PROPOSED BAGGAGE RATE INCREASE 


Pennsylvania and New York Publishers Represented at Atlantic 
City Hearings—Declare Rates Discriminatory 


By LEE TRENHOLM 


TOAN ELC) Clan ¥, Nea. julyel si 

Representatives of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and of the Penn- 
sylvania Public Service Commission re- 
opened at the Marlborough-Blenheim 
Hotel here to-day hearings on the appli. 
cation by eastern railroads to increase 
their rates for transporting newspapers 
jn bulk. Although the hearings are to 
continue until the end of the week, the 
remaining sessions are expected to be 
given over entirely to highly technical 
discussions. 

An advance from 30 to 50 cents per 
hundred pounds is asked by the applicants, 
which include the Pennsylvania, Baltimore 
and Ohio, Philadelphia and Reading, 
Western Maryland and Central of New 
Jersey Railroads. It was claimed at the 
time their contentions were presented at 
the initial hearing in Washington on June 
4, last, that the existing rates are inad- 
equate. 


Publishers of newspapers from many 
sections of the East, which would be 
effected by the advanced rates as far west 
as Chicago, were on hand to hear counsel 
for the New York and Pennsylvania 
Newspaper Publishers’ Associations ex- 
press what is said to be the first opposition 
newspapers have ever raised to changes 
in transportation charges. The attorneys, 
who spoke in turn for their clients, are 
Ralph G. Baker and Douglas M. Storey, 
of Harrisburg, Pa.,.and Charles M. Gal- 
loway, of Washington, D. C. 

To F. C. Hillyer, of Washington, and 
Paul E. Fickingscher, of Harrisburg, 
jointly conducting the hearings for the 
two commissions, they pointed out that 
the present rate for newspapers is eight 
times that which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission considered equitable for the 
government to pay for transportation of 
the mails. Yet, they said, the carriers 
wanted the newspaper rate so increased 
that the publishers aggregately would 
have to pay them $750,000 more a year. 


As further evidence of the sufficiency 
of the present charges, the attorneys stated 
that while the shipment of milk entails 
considerably more labor than the trans- 
portation of newspapers, principally be- 
cause the cans are returned to their point 
of lading and the bundles of papers can 
be handled with much greater facility, the 
milk rate is appreciably lower than the 
newspaper rate. 


Baker, Storey and Galloway character- 
ized as discriminatory the situation that 
now requires New York publishers to pay 
as high as 60 cents per hundred pounds 
for papers consigned to some New Eng- 
Jand and Long Island distribution centers 
although the 30-cent rate obtains on all 
shipments into New York, on all ship- 
ments out of Philadelphia, Washington, 
Baltimore, Pittsburgh and neighboring 
points and on all shipments over the Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia and Reading and 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroads. 


In conclusion, the attorneys argued that 
the burden of proof was upon the petition- 
ers, that the railroads had failed to pro- 
duce in support of their application facts 
and figures cogent enough to justify the 
rate advancement sought. 

Thirty days have been allowed the pub- 
lishers by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to prepare and submit their briefs. 
At the expiration of that period, Hillyer 
and Fickingscher will make their reports 
and recommendations with the prospect 
that the commission’s decisions will be 
announced within three months thence. 


Any increase which may be allowed 
will not be retroactive. Should the appli- 
cation receive the aproval of only the 
Pennsylvania commission, the advanced 
rates would effect intrastate newspaper 
shipments there exclusively. If the re- 
verse eventuates then the increase would 
apply alone to transportation of papers 


into or out of Pennsylvania and other 
states served by the applicant carriers. 

Representatives of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, attended 
the hearings. A. R. Michener, general 
manager, Harrisburg Telegraph, was ac- 
tive for the Pennsylvania dailies. 


LUNCHEON TO HUME 


National Publishers’ Association Honors 
Retiring Secretary 


Frederic W. Hume was guest of honor 
at a luncheon at the Waldorf-Astoria 


Of patriotic facts— 


Between these jobs! 
Come, Sport! 


Oho! 


Hotel, New York, given July 14, by the 


National Publishers Association. Mr. 
Hume recently resigned as association 


secretary to engage in business for him- 
self. 


Speakers at the luncheon were Arthur 
J. Baldwin, of the McGraw-Hill Com- 
pany, and association president; Hugh J. 
Chisholm,’ Oxford Paper Company; and 
Mr. Hume. 


Mr. Hume was presented a purse con- 
taining $1,000 in recognition of his five 
years of loyal and efficient service as 
executive secretary of the N.P.A. 


Those attending included Archibald R. 
Graustein, International Paper Company ; 
George C. Lucas, new secretary, N.P.A.; 
David L. Like, West Virginia Pulp and 
Paper Company; Bernarr Macfadden, 
Macfadden Publications, Inc.; R. J. Cud- 
dihy, Literary Digest ; Charles G. Phillips, 
United Publishers Corporation; and Phil- 
lips Wyman, McCall’s Magazine. 


SONGS OF THE CRAFT 


(Written Exclusively for Epitor & PuBLiIsHER) 
By Henry Edward Warner 
BETWEEN THESE JOBS 


Between these jobs I have to do, 
These nagging chores I drag, 

Between the things I’m putting through 
Until I’m down with fag; : 

I say, between these things, what chance 
To shoot the mark I’ve set? 

I have not written that romance 

Nor done my drama yet! 


Long years ago I started out 
To set in flaming acts 
That play that you have heard about, 


That Great American work of art, 

To ring so loud, so true! i 
But I have never made the start— 
I have so much to do! 


Between my desk, where waits the grind, 
And Home, where troubles lurk, 
Where is that happy state of mind 
That one must have, to work? 
Where is the hope gone glimmering, 
That Star I picked for mine? 
Where is the Song my heart would sin 
Where that immortal line 


Shake everything and make a cruise! 
The tide is running high! 

Come, Dog, let’s beat it for the Bay! 

you wag your tail! 

Why worry on a summer’s day 

When wind is in your sail? 


Woodbridge Returns from Abroad 


King Woodbridge, president of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
returned to New York from Europe 
Wednesday. He left Friday to attend 
the convention of the Pacific Coast 
A.A.C.W. clubs in Seattle, which opens 
Monday, July 20. 


Editors Buy Pirate Island 


Arthur Brisbane, Will H. Hays, Dr. 
Albert H. Shaw, editor of the Review 
of Reviews, and John H. Perry, presi- 
dent of the American Press Association, 
recently purchased Innerarity Island, 
near Pensacola. The island was once 
the stronghold of pirates who invaded 
the Gulf of Mexico. 


Daily’s Staff on Outing 


Six hundred employes and their families 
were entertained at a picnic at Olin park 
by the Madison Wisconsin State Journal 
last week. 


Bs 


Oh, what’s the use? 
let’s you and I 


Buenos Aires Forming Ad Club 


Advertising men of Buenos Aires, at 
a banquet given Tuesday in honor of 
Dermott Fitzgibbon, advertising manager 
of La Nacion, adopted his suggestion 
to form an advertising club to be known 
as the Advertising Club of Buenos Aires. 
The group has cabled the New York 
headquarters of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World for organization 
information. 


Sullivan Will Succeed Kelly 


John R. Sullivan will be the new sec- 
retary of the Pacific Northwest News- 
paper Association, with headquarters at 
Spokane, Wash. He will assume his new 
duties about Sept. 1, when Harvey J. 
Kelly leaves to become chairman of the 
Special Standing Committee of the A. 
N. P. A., with headquarters at Indian- 
apolis. 


SUIT FALLS FLAT 


Gen. Smedley D. Butler’s Action 
Against Philadelphia Daily News 
Dismissed in Court—Based on Al- 

leged Misquotation of Speech 


Gen. Smedley D. Butler’s suit for 
criminal libel against the Philadelplwa 
Daily News, an afternoon tabloid pub- 
lication, has fallen flat. Judge Audenried, 
in Quarter Sessions Court, dismissed the 
charge against Lee Ellmaker, general 
manager of the Daily News, who previ- 
ously was the only one of five officers and 
directors of the corporation that pub- 
lishes the Daily News, who had been 
held for the Grand Jury. The alleged 
libel was based on’a reputed quotation 
from a speech by General Butler, at 
Phoenixville, Pa. when the Daily News 
reported him as having said: 

“The people who run the government 
of Philadelphia are the rottenest in all 
Hell.” 

The officers and directors were haled 
first before Magistrate Fahnestock, who 
held that Ellmaker, being the general 
manager of the publication, was the one 
to be held solely responsible for the news- 
paper’s utterances. So the magistrate 
held Ellmaker in $500 bail for the Grand 
Jury. 

Immediately, his attorneys went before 
Judge Audenried for a writ of habeas 
corpus for Ellmaker, which was granted. 
The court then granted the request of 
Elimaker’s attorneys for an immediate 
trial. 

It was apparent that Judge Audenreid 
did not give much weight to the charges 
and was inclined to be humorous through- 
out the proceedings. Director Butler, 
when cross-examined by attorneys for 
the Daily News, declared that the por- 
tion of his speech which had been mis- 
quoted was: “We have the finest gov- 
ernment under the sun, but you, the 
people, pick out the worst things from 
Hell to run it.” 

The Daily News attorney admitted that, 
perhaps, there might have been a slight 
misinterpretation of the quotation, but 
he added there apparently was no desire 
on the part of the newspaper to impugn 
the director’s honesty or his character. 
The court dismissed the complaint. 


EASTON FREE PRESS SOLD 


J. L. Druck, Carbondale Publisher, and 
F. B. Wilson Partners in Purchase 


J. L. Druck, owner of the Carbondale 
(Pa.) Leader and Frank B. Wilson 
formerly of the Rochester Journal haye 
purchased the Easton (Pa.) Free Press. 
The Free Press was established in 1886. 

Mr. Druck will serve as president of 
the newly organized company, Mr. Wil- 
son will be the secretary-treasurer. 

After the deal was consummated, the 
new owners announced that extensive im- 
provements will be made in the mechan- 
ical end of the paper and many changes 
will be made in the personnel. Negotia- 
tions have already been started for in- 
stalling four new linotypes and a new 
48-page press. | 

Mr. Wilson will be the general man-— 
ager of the paper although Mr. Druck 
expects to spend the better part of a 
year in the re-organization. Alterations 
to the building have already commenced. 
A few days after purchasing the plant, 
the new owners sold the job printing de- 
partment to Evan Dalrymple. 


/ 


| 
| 


Church Ladies Edit Weekly | 


I. J. Foy, publisher of the Ruthven 
(Ia.) Free Press, went on his vacation) 
this week and turned the paper over to 
the Ladies’ Aid Society of the Methodist 
Church who got out the issue. Mrs. 
Edward Dewey was editor; Mesdames | 
Harry Shartle and Ora Hymer were 
business managers and other members of 
the society made up the staff. Proceeds: 
above the expenses went to the church | 
fund. - 


a 1 
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ADVERTISING THAT “BRINGS HOME THE BACON” 


Concrete Experience of Prominent General Motors Corporation Executive Proves Pulling Power of 
Newspaper Columns—‘‘Many Minds Best Reached by Press” Is Claim 


NASMUCH as I have been connected 

with the spending of a few million 
dollars for newspaper advertising in the 
last several years, Epiror & PUBLISHER 
has assumed I can give a_ testimonial 
as to the effect of this advertising. 

It so happens that very little of the 
newspaper advertising I have been as- 
sociated with was of the kind from which 
one could trace specific results. This 
newspaper advertising has been partly 
for building of good will, for educational 
purposes and for giving a background 
which would help the salesmen. 

It is possible, however, to give much 
concrete evidence as to the effectiveness 
of such newspaper advertising. 

My first experience was a personal one. 
We had some old furniture to sell and 
we sold it for more than we paid for 
it-thanks to the power of classified ad- 
vertising in the newspapers. We have 
had the good fortune that we never since 
have run a classified advertisement with- 
out pulling several inquiries and accom- 
plishing good results. 

My next experience was the advertising 
of a new body style of an automobile. 
We ran this advertisement in one news- 
paper in one city, and used no other ad- 
vertising of any kind. Results? We had 
enough definite requests for this new body 
style from this one city to pay for the 
advertisement several times over. 

On another occasion, one small dealer 
sold two high-priced cars, a good month’s 
business for him, due to a quarter-page 
advertisement in his local newspaper. He 
could trace the sales directly in this case. 
This advertisement had been prepared by 
the factory. We could recite many other 
instances of this same kind. 

Here is another example. In the auto- 
mobile business the’ sales manager has 
to be a prophet to some extent. He 
has to figure out what the probable de- 
mand will be for each of several body 
styles for many months in advance, so 
that the materials can be ordered for the 
production department. 

Even the best of sales plans are bound 
to go wrong at times, and too many cars 
of certain models will be built, causing 
disturbance both at the factory and among 
dealers. There have been many instances 
where newspaper advertising run in 
papers all over the country, has been able 
to accomplish immediate results in dis- 
posing of these stocks. 

In all fairness, however, we should 
point out here that usually newspaper 
advertising is coupled with other sales 
promotion and advertising, such as direct- 
by-mail to prospects, letters to dealers 
and salesmen, and messages in the sales 
bulletin. 

In my own personal experience, I] have 
heard men and women quote headlines 
from advertisements which we have just 


published in newspapers. They appropriate 


the very words of the advertisements as 
though they have figured out the whole 
thing for themselves. 

In our many studies of public rela- 
tions, we find that there ate several types 
of minds in the world. Many minds are 
reached best by newspapers. Many are 
influenced mostly by outdoor advertising, 
magazines, direct-by-mail or street car 
advertising. Probably no one type of 
advertising can reach everybody effect- 
ively, but there is no question that news- 
paper advertising is economical and ef- 
fective in reaching a large number of 
prospects for practically any product. 
The enormous percentage of advertising 
appropriations spent in newspapers is 
probably the best proof of all, because 
sooner or later every advertiser, in order 
to succeed in business, must use sales 
and advertising efforts which bring good 
results. 

_ I could go on giving numerous specific 
instances illustrating the effectiveness of 
newspaper advertising. Naturally, in 


By VERNE 


BURNETT 


Secretary, Advertising Committee, General Motors Corporation 


(Written for 


Exclusively 


VERNE BURNETT 


each case, the use of the space was only 
a starter. The physical appearance and 
the message in the advertisement were 
always important. I believe many ad- 
vertisers make the mistake of thinking 
that merely by running an advertisement 
in the newspaper they can solve their 
troubles. It has to be a good advertise- 
ment, wisely planned and executed before 
it can “bring home the bacon.” 

As a buyer of advertising space, it has 
always impressed me that newspapers 
have a great job before them in helping 
many of the advertisers, especially the 
smaller ones, improve their advertising. 
Much advertising today is run in news- 
papers which undoubtedly could be more 
effective if certain principles of layout 
and copy were made known to a greater 
extent to many of the advertisers. 

An interesting sidelight on this sub- 
ject can be found in an article in Af- 
lantic Monthly, last year, entitled, “Things 
Are in the Saddle.” This is a thesis 
which every newspaper man and adver- 
tising man should find valuable, whether 
he agrees with the article or not. Just 
one thought brought out was this: News- 
papers today do not have the influence 
they had two generations ago, in molding 
the opinions of the public to agree with 
those of some political editor. Rather, 
the people today are influenced by the 
presenting of information—information as 
to where to buy things of various kinds— 
information as to what is going on in 
business, politics, etc. People nowadays 
are much more inclined to draw their 
own conclusions. Newspapers which 
years ago wielded enormous political in- 
fluence locally, in many cases fail to get 
the first base with the public in 1925. 
In some instances practically all the 
papers in a city will combine to put over 
a certain local candidate, and yet that 
candidate may be snowed under in the 
election. Nevertheless, the public is 
vitally influenced by the newspapers’ in- 
formation services including the adver- 
tising. 

The subject of newspaper advertising is 
so interesting that after one gets started 
he is likely to want to talk all day. But 
remembering the editor’s request to be 
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“There is no question that 
newspaper advertising is eco- 
nomical and effective in reaching 
a large number of prospects for 
practically any product. 


“The enormous percentage of 
advertising appropriations spent 
in newspapers is probably the 
best proof of all.” 


brief, I shall close at this point, and 
add my tribute to the great power and 
service of the daily press. 


INCOME TAX RETURNS 
READY ABOUT SEPT. 1 


Treasury Department Holding List 
Until All Corporations Have Filed— 
To Cooperate Fully With 


Newspapers on Release 


Washington, D. C., July 16—News- 
papers which may desire to publish in- 
come tax returns for 1924 will not find 
them available for that purpose until on 
or about Sept. 1. 

Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
Garrard B. Winston reiterated this- week 
that not until that date did the Treasury 
Department anticipate that it could make 
public all of the returns because a num- 
ber of big corporations and business 
houses at New York, Chicago and other 
large cities had not yet closed their books. 

This was particularly true of those 
firms which kept their books in accordance 
with the fiscal year, which ends June 30, 
instead of by the calendar year. 

Not until all returns are available, will 
any of them be made accessible, or per- 
mission granted for their publication, as 
the Treasury Department intends to make 
them all public simultaneously, Mr. Win- 
ston explained. 

Two or three days’ advance notice of 
the date on which they will be released 
in every section of the country will be 
given by the Treasury Department, and 
a duplicate file will probably be employed 
for the use of those desiring to examine 
them so as to avoid any confusion, or any 
interference with the regular business of 
each revenue collector’s office. 

All of the machinery of the Internal 
Revenue Division of the Treasury De- 
partment will be employed to expedite and 
facilitate the publication of the returns 
as authorized by Congress in enacting the 
present tax law. Internal revenue col- 
lectors will be given explicit instructions 


to cooperate in every way with newspapers 
or others desiring to examine or copy 
tax returns, so as to prevent any of 
the confusion or criticism created when 
controversy arose last year as to the 
right of newspapers to publish returns. 

The decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in upholding the constitu- 
tionality of the tax publicity provision 
of the tax law, and of the legality of the 
publication of tax returns, is regarded 
by the Treasury Department as having 
thrown the doors to such returns wide 
open to those desiring to examine or copy 
them. 

Until the tax publicity provision is re- 
pealed by Congress it is to be the fixed 
policy of the Treasury Department to 
assist in every way the publication of the 
returns. 

As Congress is not expected to recon- 
vene until the regular session in Decem- 
ber, and a new revenue law will probably 
not be enacted until next year, there will 
be ample time and opportunity for the 
1924 tax returns to: be given the widest 
publicity, it was pointed out, and assur- 
ances were offered by the Treasury De- 
partment that neither the newspapers nor 
any others desiring to give them such 
publicity would be kept waiting any 
longer than necessary to compile all re- 
turns and release them simultaneously. 

The fresh publicity tax returns un- 
doubtedly will be given is expected to 
renew the agitation for the repeal of the 
publicity provision, and the closing of the 
tax returns to the newspapers. The pro- 
posed repealer will unquestionably be in- 
troduced just as soon as Congress settles 
down again to the moot question of tax 
revision, and with the death of United 
States Senator Robert M. LaFollette, the 
chief proponent of tax publicity, there 
are a number of Republican Senators who 
believe the publicity provision will be 
repealed before a new tax law is enacted. 

If their predictions in this respect are 
borne out, it will mean that there will 
be no further publication of tax returns 
after this year, and the 1924 returns will 
be the last to be spread in the columns 
of the newspapers. 


JACKSON NEWS SUSPENDS 


Michigan Daily Gives Mounting Costs 
As Reason for Move 


The Jackson (Mich.) News, seven day 
morning newspaper, on July 10 discon- 
tinued publication. The paper was found- 
ed Aug. 11, 1918, and was published by 
a stock company with James Frank, 
former editor of the Jackson Patriot, at 


its head. In its announcement, the News 
said: 
“While the News has had generous 


patronage of many advertisers and sub- 
scribers, its revenue from all sources has 
not been sufficient to publish the paper 
without a considerable loss to its owners. 
Many changes in conditions have taken 
place in the newspaper business the last 
few years in the way of ever-increasing 
costs of production. The situation thus 
presents itself: that cities the size of 
Jackson, and even larger, cannot afford 
two newspapers if both are to maintain 
themselves financially.” 

The News’ subscription list has been 
taken over by the Jackson Citizen Patriot, 
evening, morning and Sunday, a _ unit 
in the Booth string of Michigan news- 
papers. 


Dailies Ad Departments Merged 


National advertising departments of the 
New York American and the Chicago 
Herald and Examiner were merged, ef- 
fective July 13, it was announced this 


‘week. E. M. Alexander, vice-president 


of the American, will direct the combined 
department. 
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HILA. CITY EDITOR 
RAPS PRESS AGENTS 


John T. Gibbs of the Record Says They 
Have Added to Newspaper Men’s Bur- 
den—Calls Work “Snide Attempts” 

to Put Over Free Advertising 


John T. Gibbs, city editor of the Phila- 
delphia Record, answered the oft-repeated 
query “How Do You Get The News?” 
by broadcasting a short talk on report- 
ing over Radio Station WCAU Thursday 
night. After describing the method in 
which all sorts of news is covered by 
reporters and telling something about the 
rewrite system, he said: 


“Even more than the question ‘How do 
you get the news?’ is asked another 
‘How do you get enough news to fll 
such big papers as you publish nowa- 
days?’ People outside the newspaper 
business hardy credit us when we reply 
that we have too much news every day 
and have to boil and cut, condense and 
throw out half or more than half of 
what we have at our disposal. Every 
day we sit in judgment on dozens, scores 
and even hundreds of articles, condemn- 
ing a vast number to the waste basket. 


“Prominent candidates for the waste 
baskets are the press agent stories. This 
is an age of publicity seeking. Highly 
paid so-called experts all over the country 
are busy day and night scheming to get 
something free in the newspapers which 
ought to be paid for as advertising. As 
much judgment is needed in determining 
which press agent stuff is worthy of 
print as is necessary to weigh the rela- 
tive news value of actual news stories. 
Because some press agent matter can- 
not be ignored. A big corporation is 
engaged in some enterprise or fight of 
great public interest. In these days it 
is sometimes impossible for reporters to 
get to the executives of such corpora- 
tions. The concern engages a press 
agent to hand out statements. Fre- 
quently such statements are of such pub- 
lic interest that they cannot be ignored. 
The press agent engaged in such work 
boasts of his ability to get stuff in the 
newspapers. 


_ “He gets other jobs which might not 
involve matters of such public interest 
as that of the corporation. Then his 
stuff is waste basket material. You can- 
not judge press agent matter by the 
name attached to it. The same man 
who one day sends out stuff of genuine 
public interest, the next day might be 
engaged in a snide attempt to ‘put over’ 
a raw advertisement in the shape of news. 


“Press agents claim they help fill a 
newspaper. They do not. We have 
plenty of stuff without their offal. We 
could fill the Record seven days a week 
without a single press agent yarn ap- 
pearing—and I believe our paper would 
be more entertaining at that, because 
the press agent stuff we are obliged to 
use because of the important connections 
of the press agent in a matter of public 
interest is usually not written as well as 
a reporter could write it. 
ful and ambiguous. It evades questions 
a good reporter would ask and get an 
answer to. 

“No, press agent stuff merely means 
extra work for the editor who is forced 
to examine it. It has added to the labor 
in the newspaper office, without aiding 
the newspaper.” 


Ad Club Fighting Fake “Sales” 


San Francisco Advertising Club, 
through its attorney, Elliot Epsteen has 


begun a war upon fake “sales.” The 
fight will go into every city in 
California. 


Drive on Salacious Magazines 


Mayor Frank X. Schwab of Buffalo 
has ordered the police to confiscate all 
obscene publications offered for sale on 
the news stands of that city and has also 
barred all publications printing improper 
pictures or salacious stories. 


It is too care- - 
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TRIBUNE TOWER FROM THE AIR 


Buying Power of San Francisco Cail 


Remarkable new picture of Chicago Tribune’s $8,500,000 new office building, 


now in use, 2 


show place in Chicago and a monument to enterprising American 


journalism. 


Massachusetts Paper Incorporated 


A charter of incorporation was ganted 
last week to the Chelsea (Mass.) News 
Publishing Company, to carry on a daily 
or weekly publishing business. The 
capital is given as $50,000, and the incor- 
porators are John H. Kearnes, Cornelius 
T. Kearnes, and George A. Kearnes, all 
of Chelsea. 


Pottsville Staff Outing July 21 


Annual employes and newsies outing 
of the Pottsville (Pa.) Evening 
Republican and Mormng Paper will be 
held July 21, at Schuylkill Park, Potts- 
ville. Prominent newspaper men of the 
state have been invited as guests of 
honor. J. H. Zerby is publisher of the 
Evening Republican and Morning Paper. 


‘are no cross word puzzles to solve, or 


TRAVEL CONTEST IDEA 
BOOSTS STORE SALES 


Readers Directed Into Stores of 
Call Advertisers—Sales Slips 
Win Travel Trips 


The San Francisco Call is giving 200 
of its readers an opportunity to spend 
their vacation as its expense through the 
collection of sales slips given with every 
purchase made by its subscribers from 
merchants who advertise in that news- 
paper. 

Hundreds of San Franciscans, are 
directing the purchasing power of them- 
selves and their households on merchants 
whose ads appear in the Call. 

A mad scramble is on over ‘Samm 
Francisco for the collection of these sales 
slips which will take one to New York, — 
or Hawaii or any one of a hundred at- 
tractive places they may choose. 

The stunt is not complicated. There 
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essays to write. One need not even 
solicit the time honored subscriptions. 
The readers of the Call are simply told 
to do all their buying in stores that ad- 
vertise in the Call and to be sure and 
ask for a sales slip with every purchase. — 

The volume of business directed at_ 
business and commercial houses adver- 
tising in the Call has noticeably increased. 
Contestents are even pulling the buying 
power of their friends and neighbors into— 
“Call Shops” that they might the more 
easily pile up sales slips. 

The Call pays the expenses of not only 
the winners, but also of a friend or 
traveling companion. 

Arrangements were made by the news- 
papers with railroads, steamship com- 
panies, hotels, etc, to care for the 
tourists. ‘) 

One of the features of the campaign 
for more business for its advertisers is 
a trip abroad, another a trip to New 
York, still another to any one of a num- 
ber of summer and lake and mountain 
and beach resorts. 

Expenses of the winner and his or her 
traveling companion are paid for a week, 
transportation, meals and berths enroute, 
lodging at hotels, sight seeing tours, etc. 


HEARST DISCUSSES ’QUAKE 


His Letter to S. F. Examiner on Santa 
Barbara Disaster Broadcast 


San Francisco, July 12—A_ letter 
which William Randolph Hearst wrote 
concerning the Santa Barbara earthquake, 
which was published in the San Francisco 
Examiner, was broadcast by the an- — 
nouncer at KGO and is estimated to have © 
reached 500,000 in the Pacific Coast Reg- 
ion alone. > 

Mr. Hearst maintained that earthquakes — 
in California occurred at intervals, the 
last one having taken place 20 years ago, 
“killed far fewer people in those 20 year 
periods than the cyclones in the Middle 
West, the floods and tornados in the 
South Coast states and the lightning — 
s-orms and heat waves along the Atlantic 
states kill every year.” 

He brought out the fact that 12 people 
- > 1-404 “> the Santa Barbara quake 
and compared it with the Pickwick Dance _ 
Hall disaster in Boston. One line in his” 
letter was: “Californians do not wholly 
approve of earthquakes, but they prefer 
them to cyclones or tornados or floods or 
prostrating heat or lightning storms.” a 


Californians, Inc., Plans Tourist Drive 


Californians, Inc., has mapped a new ad: 
vertising campaign. Through the national 
newspapers and magazines the “profes- 
sional” tourist will be confronted with 
the slogan: “America’s Coolest Summer 
City—San Francisco.” In 50 Californie 
newspapers, the same lure of “Summer 
Coolness” is offered to residents of the 
State. Los Angeles is included in this 
campaign. Washington, Oregon and oth- 
er neighboring states will be told through 
newspapers of the natural wonders otf | 
northern California. 


PHILADELP 


With its issue of Monday, this week, 

the Philadelphia Inquirer began pub- 
lication in its new 21-story home on the 
northwest corner of Broad and Callow- 
hill streets. 

Construction of the new building was 
begun in July, 1923.. During the process 
of building the circulation demands on 
the Inquirer necessitated the establish- 
ment of an annex on Twenty-third street, 
where two modern Hoe presses were 
installed with necessary equipment. This 
annex has now been closed, and the 
entire publication is united in the new 
plant. 

While the publication office of the In- 
quirer is now concentrated in the Elver- 
son Building at Broad and Callowhill 
streets, its downtown office, for reception 
of the want ads, remains in the old build- 
ing at 1109 Market street. 

One of the most, distinctive features of 
the Inquirer’s new home is its exterior 
illuminating system. The electrical ef- 
fects which bathe it in radiance combine 
with the clocks in the tower, the huge 
chimes in the belfry, the great lantern 
in the dome, and the imposing white out- 
lines of the building proper to place the 
Elverson Building in the forefront among 
newspaper structures of the world. 

Lighting experts have been unanimous 
in their description of the illuminating 
system of the building as the finest in 
the country. 

Directly within the golden dome that 
surmounts the building is a lantern which 
flashes its powerful white light in all 
directions, changing to a brilliant red to 
flash the signal of each completed quarter 
hour. 

This lantern operates in unison with 
the clock chimes in the belfry, flashing 
the quarter, half and three-quarter hours 
as the big bells peal forth their chimes. 
The chimes in use on the Elverson Build- 
ing are known as Westminster peals or 
Cambridge quarters. 

‘Transfer of a large quantity of re- 
cently purchased mechanical equipment 
from the old building on Market street 
to the new building, a difficult task 
in itself, was only one feature of the 
mewspaper’s moving day or, more prop- 
erly, moving night. 

Not until the last edition of Sunday’s 
Inquirer had been printed and prepared 
for distribution could many of the es- 
sential departments be disturbed. 

Reporters who left the old Inquirer 
Building on Market street early Saturday 
night to cover their respective police 
districts or other assignment were be- 
ginning their last active working night 
under the direction of officials in the old 
building, for on Sunday they resumed 
their duties by reporting to the Elver- 
son Building. 

The site upon which 
tests is 200 by 400 feet with Broad, 
Callowhill and Fifteenth streets and 
the Reading Railway’s depressed tracks 
as its boundaries. The tracks are on the 
north side of the building, 

Not only is the Inquirer’s new build- 
ing a pioneer among Philadelphia’s great 
commercial structures in many ways, but 
it is outstanding among the newspaper 
plants of the country as well. 

The immense building, with a ground 
area of approximately 70,000 square feet 
is built entirely over a network of rail- 
road tracks, most of which are part of 


= of the Reading’s big freight terminals 
here, 


Tt is literally a skyscraper built on 
stilts, with heavy concrete caissons ex- 
tending down to the solid natural rock, 
Which lies from ten to 40 feet below the 
railroad tracks. 


With the trend of building develop- 
ment creeping toward the northwest, the 
4 


the building 
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Elverson Building not only marks. the 
northernmost outpost of tall building con- 
struction in Philadelphia, but is, as well, 
a symbol of what the surrounding area 
soon will become. 

It stands as a new and most impressive 
city landmark because of its massive yet 


sey will thus find the Elverson Building 

challenging their eyes as they approach 

the center of the city. 
The great white 


structure is easily 


visible from the Market street elevated 
line, the Frankford elevated, and all rail- 
roads entering Philadelphia. 


No visitor 


New 21-story home of the Philadelphia Inquirer as seen at night, showing 


complete illumination 


beautifully proportioned tower, and_ its 
great clock faces and golden dome far 
above the level of the street. 

Among the special features arranged 
in connection with the plans for the care 
and welfare of the Inquirer’s employes 
are rest and recreation rooms, a modern 
restaurant, a barber shop and an emer- 
gency hospital. / 

The building is in two sections. The 
tower building, fronting on Broad Street, 
rises to a height of 340 feet. The height 
of the plant building at the rear corre- 
sponds with the level of the sixth floor 
of the tower building. 

The Elverson Building will face the 
Philadelphia approach to the Delaware 
River Bridge when the span is completed 
next year, as Spring Garden street, a 
block north of the structure, is to _be 
the principal thoroughfare for reaching 
the bridge and entering Philadelphia from 
it. Innumerable thousands of motorists 
from New Jersey coast resorts and the 
thickly populated sections of South Jer- 


by white flood lights 


to this city can fail to notice its sheer 
architectural grandeur. The tower build- 
ing rivals the tower of City Hall as the 
dominating feature of Philadelphia’s sky- 
line. 

The site was chosen by Colonel James 
Elverson, Jr., president and publisher of 
the Inquirer, after consideration of other 
locations, because it seemed not only to 
be a highly desirable location with re- 
gard to the city’s future growth, but also 
because it offered a practical solution of 
the problem of prompt and dependable 
delivery of newsprint paper, one of the 
necessities of a great newspaper plant. 

The dual problem of centralized loca- 
cation and facilities for the quick deliy- 
ery and storage of newsprint paper from 
convenient freight stations confronts all 
metropolitan mewspapers. Usually the 
route is from the freight car by truck 
to a storage warehouse, and thence by 
truck, through heavily traveled streets, 
to the newspaper plant itself. 

The Elverson Building facilities will 
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HIA INQUIRER IN PALATIAL HOME 


Started Printing in 21-Story Building July 13—Plant Embodies Most Modern Ideas 
duction—Structure Built on “Stilts” Over Railroad Tracks, 


of Newspaper Pro- 


Capped by Golden Domed Clock Tower 


eliminate this expensive and tedious pro- 
cess for the Inquirer. The building itself 
is the freight delivery station. Cars 
loaded with paper from the mills arrive 
on the tracks under the building and 
alongside a freight platform. The Paper 
is rolled directly from the cars to ele- 
vators, which carry it to the paper stor- 
age room on a floor above. 

What this will mean to the Inquirer 
is manifested by citation of the fact that 
the present weekly consumption of news- 
print by this newspaper is more than 
1,000 tons, or more than 40 carloads. 

This is the scheme dictating the move- 
ment of the paper from the storage rooms 
through the presses to the Waiting de- 
livery trucks and carriers on the one 
hand, and from the advertising, news 
and editorial offices, whence comes the 
material for the printed page. 

News and advertising material start 
through the process of printing on the 
fourth or topmost floor of the production 
plant. Every device of the architect and 
engineer has been used to eliminate lost 
motion, wasted steps and loss of time in 
transmission. Nature’s own force of 
gravity becomes an important feature of 
the handling scheme. 

The news departments of the paper 
are on the fourth floor. The local and 
telegraph news rooms will extend along 
one side of the building with the com. 
.Posing room and its battery of typeset- 
ting machines across the corridor. The 
photographic staff, the art department and 
the engraving section and Sunday color 
section are all located on this floor. 

From the composing room the type, set 
up into page forms, moves over to the 
steam tables, where the matrices are 
made. 

This completes the first operation—all 
on one floor. 

The great batteries of printing presses 
are located on the third floor of the 
building above the street level. The 
height of this floor is naturally double 
that of the other stories in the building, 
and the placing of heavy presses in this 
location, instead of the cellar as under 
old-time newspaper practice, is being 
watched with interest, 

The page matrices are sent down from 
the steam tables by gravity to the press 
room floor, where the stereotyping is 
done by five double autoplate machines, 
which are located close to the presses, 
where the molded half cylinders are 
quickly fastened. 

The newsprint rolls are lifted by the 
elevators to the first floor of the building, 
where a great section stretching along 
the Callowhill street front is set aside 
as a paper storage floor. This floor is 
approximately twenty-two feet above the 
railroad tracks, and is directly accessible 
from Fifteenth street and Broad street. 
It has a storage capacity of 5,000 tons 
of paper. 

From this floor the newsprint rolls 
are lifted to the reel room beneath the 
great batteries of presses. This space is 
devoted to the feeding of paper to the 
presses. Under each of the four lines 
of presses are twelve reels, or carriers, 
one for each section of the press and each 
containing three rolls of paper. 

One roll at a time moves into: the feed- 
ing position. When a roll is exhausted 
the press is slowed down and the used 
reel turns over, bringing the next roll 
to the feeding position. The paper from 
the first roll is automatically pasted to 
the second roll and the press is then 
speeded up to printing speed. 

This entire operation is controlled by 
electric switches. The press room, where 
print joins paper, is twenty-eight feet 
in height and covers three-fourths of the 
entire area of the building. The great 
presses will consist of one battery of 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Hie eL lineage of newspapers in 30 principal cities 
of the country showed a slight decrease in June 
1925, as compared with June 1924, according to figures 
just issued by the Statistical Department of the New 


York Evening Post. ‘Total lineage of 133 newspapers 
listed was 114,109,693 this June compared with 115,- 
639,121 a year ago, an aggregate loss of 1,529,428 


lines. 
The complete tabulation for the 30 cities follows: 


SUMMARY OF ADVERTISING BY CITIES 


17 show loss 


13 show gain 
69 show loss 


58 show gain 
6 no comparisons 


30 cities listed 
133 papers listed 


1925 1924 
+New York .....- .13,048,914 13,418,436 369,522 Loss 
Chicago... ss.00 «+ 7,081,584 7,160,784 79,200 Loss 
+Philadelphia ...-- 6,803,305 7,514,560 711,255 Loss 
Detrort © Gin ats wisieieiers 4,962,342 4,755,436 206;906 Gain 
Cleveland ........- 3,736,725 3,886,425 149,700 Loss 
St. Wouis: ste «sete «sire 3,776,960 3,894,160 117,200 Loss 
Boston 5,894,565 5,740,87 153,686 Gain 
Baltimore ... 4,130,088 4,300,983 170,895 Loss 
Los Angeles ....-- 6,605,677 7,338,227 732,550 Loss 
Butralowirs sas ooo es 3,399,170 3,419,641 20,471 Loss 
“San Francisco..... 4,388,219 4,400,392 12,173 Loss 
*Milwaukee ...-..- 2,732,554 2,830,314 97,760 Loss 
Washington .....-- 4.052,476 4,443,110 390,640 Loss 
Cincinnati ........ 3,242,190 3,236,400 5,700 Gain 
+New Orleans.....- 3,314,041 2,824,330 489,711 Gain 
Minneapolis . 2,805,830 2,736.903 69,827 Gain 
Seattle 2. ..c eee 2,613,926 2,663,318 49,392 Joss 
Incianapolis . 2,997,208 2,794.071 203,137 Gain 
Denver assets cade isin 2,112,852 2,187,444 74,592 loss 
Providence . 2,720,784 2,685,580 35,204 Gain 
Wolumihus: .Yaeek «so Se 3,082,246 9,161 Gain 
Lowisville- ..f)).:.1+ 2,995,331 12,997 Less 
St Seat wieisiess 2,180,206 52,752 Gain 
“@aldland. asi sie serene 2,084,978 291,382 Gain 
Omaha ess ole sme 1,864,121 173,768 Loss 
Birmingham 2,294,320 51,702 Gain 
Richmond 2,023,742 53,438 Loss 
WD AyvtOnie tance stecinatet ate 2,834,426 153,804 Loss 
Totter ta cientehee 2,162,580 224,756 Gain 
Des Moines 1,886,178 46,005 Gain 


115,639,121 1,529,428 Loss 


these cities. 


NEW YORK 
1925 1924 

American ......2.. 1,074,084 1,431,840 357,756 Loss 
Herald Tribune.... 1,216,848 1,107,478 108,370 Gain 
PAties woes avele cies is 2,066,062 2,250.188 184,126 Loss 
Wiorld tio: siete 10 ite 1.355,502 1,568,208 212,706 Loss 
*Mirror (Tab.).... 299,288 IfSceeiete Bota 
News (Tab.) ....-- 487,706 490,782 3,076 Loss 
Evening Graphic.... 182,198 jeesesite Se petiios 
*Evening Journal.. 1,122,438 1,168,160 45,722 Loss 
*Evening Post....-.- 390,890 382,056 8,834 Gain 
*Evening World.... 690,554 612,526 78,028 Gain 
SKE 3 PEDO GOD D ES 1,111,870 1,031,870 $0,000 Gain 
# Telegram =. 0<-«<' 522,928 716,044 193,116 Loss 
Brooklyn Eagle . 1,497,294 1,609.698 112,404 Loss 
Brooklyn Times. 476,174 442,970 33,204 Gain 
Standard Union.... 555,078 606,616 51,538 Loss 

ER otals is worasierers: 13,048,914 13,418,436 369,522 Loss 


\|Mirror (Tabloid), first issue Tune 24, 1924. 
*+Evening Graphic, first issue September 15, 1924; Sunday 
edition inaugurated May 3, 1925. 


CHICAGO 
1925 1924 
*Daily News .....- 1,695,060 1,625,475 69,585 Gain 
TTIDIRAE! (iene wiwlefererrie 2,464,299 2,422,206 42,093 Gain 
Werald-Exam. ..... 865,083 1,007,781 142,698 loss 
PRIOS¢. Memvelesie ele yas: 436,995 421,317 15,678 Gain 
*#American ..se.-+: 966,402 895,194 71,208 Gain 
Wi [obeset = no COM uOnbE 653,745 788,811 135,066 Loss 
‘Aictale Mtemeame ss 7,081,584 ~ 7,160,784 79,200 Loss 
PHILADELPHIA 
1925 1924 
Inquirer... -5-.25. 1,738,800 1,706,700 32,100 Gain 
Mecordienerestaerse of 831,900 759,000 72,900 Gain 
Wedoer swaps irs. 1,225,587 1,242,084 16,497 Loss 
*Evening Ledger... 1,270,318 1,234,276 36,042 Gain 
North Amer......-. Radian « 956,400 aig te 
*Bulletin 2.0. ee 0s 1,736,700 1,616,100 120,600 Gain 
‘ST Otaloar weitere nee ets 6,803,305 7,514,560 


7d 25 5eo6s 


DETROIT 
1925 1924 
WewS tices eretelen ole sens 2,691,220 2,587,326 103,894 Gain 
TEFMEG ly welt oad sls «51a ble 962,864 908,082 54,782 Gain 
Free Press ..-...-> 1,308,258 1,260,028 48,230 Gain 
AD OLAS ellos sistioiiel ove 4,962,342 4,755,436 206,906 Gain 
CLEVELAND 
1925 1924 
Plain Dealer ...... 1,526,700 1,593,750 67,050 Loss 
News Leader ....- 1,033,200 1,144,350 111,150 Loss 
BPregh \ sy vacn vans Rly 6,02p 1,148,325. 28,500 Gain 
Totals, Ween se- ate 3,736,725 3,886,425 149,700 Loss 


*No Sunday edition. 


ST. LOUIS 

1925 1924 
Post Dispatch . 1,760,360 1,925,560 165,200 Loss 
Globe-Democrat .... 1,106,100 1,145,400 39,300 Loss 
SSitatie Gr owen cael 610,200 513,300 96,900 Gain 
MT TINES, eee este naa! = 300,300 309,900 9,600 Loss 
Aiotal Sime eher dct 3,776,960 3,894,160 117,200 Loss 

BOSTON 

1925 1924 
lieralicls cvettasl.setelsisvels 1,151,269 1,045,852 105,417 Gain 
Globe lt tciscenieneeietaeels 1,215,720 1,296,930 81,210 Loss 
POSE TA atocht suede hee 993,522 985,207 8,315 Gain 
Advertiser 359,978 385,612 25,634 Loss 
A OELICSIh —aqetatens eis 365,480 367,476 1,996 Less 
Pave ler a resdssrelstacene 940,938 751,369 189,569 Gain 
EAS CLLOE Manetent ene ele 641,698 645.267 3,569 Loss 
‘Telegram, Sistas: 225,960 263,166 37,206 Loss 
Motals) aierserletste 5,894,565 5,740,879 153,686 Gain 

BALTIMORE 

1925 1924 
Sih PR ate ome h amon 1,444,127 1,530,540 86,413 Loss 
*Evening Sun . 1,425,709 1,318,995 106,714 Gain 
American «sda ono 438,739 541,933 103,194 Loss 
INN GNWSo 8 pete etetensnls 585,901 761,109 175.208 Loss 
MAST Gedan ogo aoe 235,612 148,406 87,206 Gain 
Totals .. 4,130,088 4,300,983 170,895 Loss 

LOS ANGELES 

1925 1924 
Kiba clagaro aoe 201 2,080,764 2,280,264 199,500 Loss 
Kixaminer 42. « see 1,806,281 1,918,505 112,224 Loss 
SB COESS) mete etalcierated: 780,878 924,630 143,752 Loss 
AataclGl  aaccos.cnne 1,311,674 1,368,486 56,812 Loss 
*Records sae sil 392,364 472,234 79,870 Loss 
News. Avecleeede™ «os 233,716 374,108 140,392 Loss 
AT tall Siu metetteset aus) ails 6,605,677 7,338,227 732,550 Loss 

BUFFALO 

1925 1624 
Fexpress) saee= eee 432,365 465,639 33,274 Loss 
Courier 562,679 599,834 37,155 Loss 
PP GSt a lascaveie ote steravorers 112,043 97,370 14,673 Gain 
Times 933,376 938,352 4,976 Loss 
*Star 124,285 126,265 1,980 Loss 
*News 1,234,422 1,192,181 42,241 Gain 
Aotals) p.ileterssiete 3,399,170 3,419,641 20,471 Loss 


Commercial—Name changed to Post February, 1925. 


Enquirer—Name changed to Star February, 1925. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
1925 1924 
Ghronicle® scc.cieme 877,520 875,700 1,820 Gain 
Examitier | /.nyceqtey-r 1,516,665 1,539,100 22,435 Loss 
Barlletig- . 00 2s sive aie 549,556 403,088 146,46 Gain 
Sei Wsuecumeocogs 721,980 690,816 31,164 Gain 
ING WiSih Bay ohelo siete ce stuekanelts 599,214 567,210 32,004 Gain 
Uepeaaetl Wagoner boon ecateneheod 150,472 ercices 
Hleralcl: pisces + eaevene te 123,284 174,006 50,722 Loss 
SF ot als? \wiescete eirt 4,388,219 4,400,392 12,173 Loss 
Journal discontinued June, 1924. 
MILWAUKEE 
1925 1924 
iether Sopoemandad 1,417,077 1,468,838 51,761 Loss 
S. T. & A. M. Senti- 
tbe eee leve nie ehenaresione 571,572 589,205 17,633 Loss 
Wed der! scr etraletnene 206,189 239,047 32,858 Loss 
*Wis. News ....+:. 537,716 533,224 4,492 Gain 
SRotalsectyistetret= 2,732,554 2,830,314 97,760 Loss 
Sunday Sentinel and Sunday Telegram combined June 1, 
1924. 
Evening Sentinel absorbed by Wis. News, June 1, 1924. 
i 
WASHINGTON 
1925 1924 
Stats tus seater erin vets 2,084,719 2,269,847 185,128 Loss 
Post hse ccoricteneeuieies 789,503 919,169 129,666 Loss 
*Hve, Dimes ya. 651,694 656,295 4,601 Loss 
‘Perales sees en 50 40 512,872 115,502 Loss 
*Eve. News......0- 129,184 84,927 44,257 Gain 
“Potalsitisiace slew 4,052,470 4,443,110 390,640 Loss 
CINCINNATI 
1925 1924 ; 
"EP OSE! Crocs: celeleleustt 698,400 680,700 17,700 Gain 
*Times Star...0.-. 1,159,800 1,121,700 38,100 Gain 
Enquirer lane + sisters 1,079,400 1,099,800 20,400 Loss 
Tribune (ew iets as 304,500 334,200 29,700 Loss 
MotalSe cevctereteraters 3,242,100 3,236,400 5,700 Gain 
NEW ORLEANS 
1925 1924 
Times-Picay 1,406,370 1,330,522 75,848 Gain 
Peer eta jeesiss eyeremntety 730,622 800,472 69,850 Loss 
Stata Sheatessieausereiete 650,918 693,336 42,418 Loss 
Hai bogomboulS 526,13 Geer oc ee mete votens 
TLOtalS: Gis a oninele 3,314,041 2,824,330 489,711 Gain 
Tribune first issue December 16, 1924. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
1925 1924 
Tribtime ....eseees 1,194,123 1,190,201 3,922 Gain 
Journal 2... .e2eee 1,168,441 1,186,931 18,490 Loss 
KS targiiosmin ets $ 443,266 358,871 84,395 Gain 
Potalsimayemeeateres 2,805,830 2,736,003 69,827 Gain 


COMPLETE JUNE LINEAGE FIGURES FOR 30 PRINCIPAL CITIES 


SEATTLE 
1925 1924 a 
Moskos Weston, condo B 1,245,566 1,212,204 33,262 Gain 
Post-Intellig 688,926 791,308 102,382 Loss 
OTA Tilotels ls enaleley salslote 570,808 536,998 33,810 Gain © 
*Union-Record ..... 108,626 122,808 14,182 Loss — 
Batale” as erat 2,613,926 2,663,318 49,392 Loss 
a 
INDIANAPOLIS : ; 
1925 1924 4 
*News 1,397,360 1,454,391 57,031 Loss 
Cieke “Gooeane . 1,091,844 1,095,123 3,279 Loss © 
*Times 508,004 244,557 263,447 Gain 
MIN ALGH “siekeqntetanels 2,997,208 2,794,071 203,137 Gain 
rs 
DENVER é 
1925 1924 ' 
NGw:S! fie ibeis ce: erences se 582,120 628,236 46,116 Loss 
feb “gin > dig alan hon eho 1,100,288 1,138,396 38,108 Loss 
AolerimE Sumer cee stench Oke 430,444 420,812 9,632 Gain 
AS ey Ae 2,112,852 2,187,444 74,592 Loss 
PROVIDENCE 
1925 1924 
Tiouemad ey olepaieve islet 799,483 826,146 
*Biulletim) «2.0 seni 1,153,928 1,103,647 
Tribwunern.. ..wddagcs 316,418 386,799 
PING Wome cress cjeierarens 406,955 368,988 
‘TBatals’ < 2::,siseretss 2,720,784 2,685,580 
COLUMBUS 
1925 1924 4 
Dispatch. :... sfotelsrens 1,715,919 17335779 17,860 Loss 
lOuatea lees pecs cracls as ane 588,200 576,904 11,296 Gai 
(Gist Zook CSR LD 787,288 771,563 15,725 Gain 
SDORALS) <- ts cstions metess 3,091,407 3,082,246 
LOUISVILLE 
1925 1924 
Courier Journal ~ 1,069,293 1,048,247 
Plegakdeten «.<1 576,206 713,200 136,994 Los: 
*Times ...-- 936,689 841,273 i 
POSER osiet: Io's) alipledeveus 400,646 393,111 
AGGalS). 27.15: stexe ess 2,982,834 2,995,831 
ST. PAUL 
1925 1924 
SDISMALGH), . 2 clelew et oie 783,748 744,744 
Pioneer Press.....- 784,042 804,440 
IN] WiSaielass: clele teers °, . 665,168 631,022 
TaGEANGS! “27ers, s-ahavsrs 2,232,958 2,180,206 
OAKLAND 
1925 1924 
TCAD TISME | herel she ais cad 1,586,046 1,467,144 118,902 G 
*Post Inquirer. - 708,456 617,834 
Record ia to. wetelers 81,858 ca onset |) eters 
ER OUAIST “eratelersie ear 2,376,360 2,084,978 291,382 Ga 
Record first issue September, 1924. my 
OMAHA 
1925 1924 
World Herald ..... 872,851 949,347 
SNP. Caine 425,341 468,545 
ING WISHMaehle «).0j0hn to. eyeier's 392,161 446,229 
PGtaleens. + ctieiate ks 1,690,353 1,864,121 
BIRMINGHAM 
1925 1924 
Age Herald ....:.. 637,392 667,114 29,722 
INGWS) jue, c's aereiers 1,335,320 1,405,488 70,168 Li 
ATP OStiee niershalerershavaete 373,310 221,718 15,159 Ga 
"otal srinwieene 2,346,022 2,294,320 51,702 
RICHMOND 
1925 1924 
*News Leader ..... 1,056,552 1,035,146 
Times Dispatch .... 913,752 988,596 
PE opal Sia thysve ie rmhn ts: exe 1,970,304 2,023,742 
DAYTON 
1925 1924 
INGWISt. cress. eis oxclelepeetente 1,317,022 1,348,886 
SUT Era tte afte 747,208 823,004 
PONT HAl Mea tot Cetera 616,392 662,536 
Motaten, ence 2,680,622 2,834,426 153,804 
HOUSTON | 
1925 1924 } 
Chronicle” J. setecuant 1,112,496 1,098,790 13,706 G 
Post-Dispatch ..... 797,258 635,012 162,246 | 
SPheéss (oct 0. ete 477,582 428,778 48,804 
Potalsi* Vere ateees 2,387,336 2,162,580 224,756 
DES MOINES 
1925 1924 
Register 1).6...0see 592,817 603,232 
*Tribune-News .... 744,438 706,454 
Capitals. cls auers 594,928 576,492 
Totals 1,886,178 


J rubs cages aes 


{ 


touching the business. 
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EXPLAINING SCIENCE TO THE COMMON MAN 


That Is Role Editors Should Accept, Says Marc Rose, Buffalo News, at New York State Meet — 


Postal, Transportation and Printing School Problems Discussed. 


N editorial page renaissance is im- 

minent, Marc A. Rose, managing edi- 
tor of the Buffalo Evening News de- 
clared, addressing the luncheon, July 9, 
of the New York State Publishers Asso- 
ciation in session at Jamestown, N. Y., 
together with members of the Associated 
Dailies of New York, and the New York 
Press Association, representing the week- 
ly field. 

“T am not one of those who believes 
the editorial page is like the vermiform 
appendix, just a vestigial organ, there to 
embarrass Mr. Bryan and disbelievers in 
evolution,’ Mr. Rose said. 

“T believe it is due to experience a 
renaissance, but somewhat altered in 
process. I believe it has a new role to 
play. Not the role of political partisan, 
but the role of interpreter.” 

Then Mr. Rose, quoting James Harvey 
Robinson, expressed the opinion it is 
imperatively necessary that science must 
explain itself to the common man, and 
that “here is a task worthy the ablest in- 
telligence.” 

“All this points one way. It points 
to one man. He is the editor,” he de- 
clared. 

Mr. Rose was introduced to the lunch- 
eon guests by Frank E. Gannett, president 
of the Empire State Group of Newspapers 
and president of the New York State 
Publishers Association. 

Other speakers at the joint convention 
included Elmo Scott Watson, editlor of 
the Publishers’ Auxiliary; Floyd Miner, 
Fairport Herald-Mail; Merritt M. Lan- 
don, Steuben Advocate; Charles J. Rich- 
ards, Gowanda News, and Richard H. 
Keefe, Newburgh Daily News. 

Following Mr. Rose’s address, the New 
York State Publishers, in executive ses- 
sion, considered a variety of problems 
Written reports 
on “Transportation’ from Arthur D. 
Hecox of the Albany Knickerbocker 
Press and on “Postal Rates” from J. D. 
Barnum of the Syracuse Post-Standard 
were read to the membership. 


It was unanimously voted to have J. 
D. Barnum, chairman of the postal com- 
mittee of the A.N.P.A., represent the 
New York State Publishers Association 
at the hearing before the United States 
Postal Commission in Buffalo Aug. 17. 
On the following day, the Associated 
Dailies passed a resolution appointing 
Mr. Barnum as their representative. 

President Gannett was authorized to 
appoint a committee on postal matters to 
assist Mr. Barnum. He appointed E. H. 
Butler of the Buffalo Evening News, W. 
J. Connors, Jr., Buffalo Courier; Burrows 
Matthews, Buffalo Evening Times; Fred 
S. Todd, Rochester Democrat & Chron- 
icle and William V. Jones, Utica Daily 
Press. 

Lester L. Jones, executive representa- 
tive of the Publishers’ Association of 
New York City spoke on the print paper 
market, labor scales and baggage rates, 
bringing to the upstate publishers the 
views of the New York City publishers 
on these topics. 

J. B. Pinkham, executive secretary of 
the New York State Publishers Associa- 
tion, appeared before the members in that 
capacity for the first time at the James- 
town meeting. At the time of the an- 
nual meeting in Syracuse in February, 
Mr. Pinkham was employed by a group 
of publishers in upstate cities as labor 
counsel. He became executive secretary 
of the association on April 15. His re- 
port dealt largely with the plans of his 
office for assisting publishers with their 

problems. He spoke at some length on 
labor matters, telling of recent develop- 
ments in Utica and Syracuse. 


__ Frederick H. Keefe of ‘the Newburgh 


Daily News, chairman of the legislative 
committee of the New York State Pub- 
lishers Association, presented a printed 
Teport of the work of his committee at 


le 


Albany during the last session of the 
legislature. He also called the attention 
of the publishers to the economies of 
group compensation insurance. 

What he called, for lack of a better 
name, the “Eastern States Newspaper 
Institute,” as a successor to the Empire 
State School of Printing, was the vision 
which Ross W. Kellogg, director of that 
school, unfolded to its founders and sup- 
porters, members of the New York State 
Publishers’ Association, at the close of 
the business session. 

The school of printing, which has been 
operating at Ithaca for more than three 
years, has been making rapid progress. 
Nearly 150 young men and women have 
been trained as printers and linotype op- 
erators and the publishers consider the 
school a permanent institution of ever 
increasing importance, he said. 


Mr. Kellogg told how the scope of the 
school has been broadened during the 
last two years by the support of New 
York City publishers and members of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation. He said that there is already a 
demand for instruction in press work, 
stereotyping and photo engraving at the 
school, and that instruction in reporting, 
copy reading and newspaper business 
methods is being considered. 

The Empire State School of Printing 
is one of four schools in the United 
States which have the support of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation. With the Southeastern School 
of Printing at Nashville, Tenn., it serves 
all of the country east of the Mississippi 
River. For that reason Mr. Kellogg 
recommended the consideration of a name 
which would more fittingly describe the 
position which the school now fills. 


Mr. Rose’s address follows in part. 

“It is almost impossible to pick up a 
periodical nowadays without finding some- 
where between its covers an article on 
the newspapers. 

“You have noticed this, of course, and 
I suppose you read them all, as I do, 
and I suppose that like me, you are 
often irritated at the ignorance and ob- 
vious unfairness of the writers. I sup- 
pose you are amused sometimes and finally 
I suppose you admit to yourselves some- 
times that some of the criticism being 
leveled at us nowadays hits the bull’s eye. 

“Never was the newspaper subject to 
so much analysis and evaluation at any 
previous time. I think it is a good thing. 
It is a tribute, often unwilling, to the 
power of the American newspaper in 
modern life. If the newspaper didn’t 
matter, it wouldn’t be discussed so eager- 
ly. It would be ignored. All this criti- 
cism may do us some good. And, as a 
by-product, the critics, pointing out the 
glaring faults of the worst newspapers, 
may lead our readers to appreciate the 
virtues of papers which are, let us say, 
modestly, not quite so bad. 

“The thing most often said is that the 
power of the editorial page has declined. 
The theory is that once there was a 
Golden Age when editors wielded an 
amazing influence. That day is gone, 
they tell us. There aren’t any great 
editors any more, it seems, and the influ- 
ence of the editor is zero. How much 
truth is there in this presentment? 

“Well, I think it is exaggerated. First, 
I think the old time editor never had the 
power we credit to him in retrospect. 
Our critics love to point out how various 
notorious public officials are elected now- 
adays despite the unanimous opposition 
of the newspapers. 

“Well, history is not my best subject 
but I seem to have heard that Horace 
Greeley himself used to lose an election 
now and then. In that respect he dif- 
fers from Dana of the Sun. The Sun 
always lost. 

“T believe the net truth is that once 
people did buy newspapers to read what 


certain leaders thought about important 
subjects. Now they do not, at least, not 
to the same extent. That is a loss. Not 
so much to us as to America. 

“I should like to see again the day 
when people were interested in opinion, 
and in journals of opinion, All of us 
would like to see a renewal of interest 
in politics and government. How to 
bring it about is a great problem, the 
great challenge to the American press 
for the future. 

“You think of Don Marquis, perhaps, 
as a superior sort of humorist. I know 
him as a writer of powerful editoriais, 
a profound philosopher. It is his de- 
liberate opinion that popular government 
may fail because it calls upon us to form 
judgments and pass upon so many and 
such complex subjects upon which we 
cannot possibly form intelligent opinions. 
What, to give one example, is the opinion 
of the average citizen worth on the wis- 
dom of a high tariff? A special student 
may well study that question for years 
and still be in doubt. Yet it is an election 
issue. What about a merchant marine? 
Or the League of Nations? 

“Walter Lippman, the brilliant editor 
of the New York World, believes the 
shocking decline of the vote from 75 
per cent of those qualified in 1876 to 50 
per cent in 1924 is due to this. The 
complexity and the stupendous size, the 
intricacy, the number and the remoteness 
from his daily experience, of the matters 
to be decided upon simply bewilder and 
bedaze the average voter. 

“And he turns to something he can 
understand—baseball, let us say, or scan- 
dal, or the colorful account of a crime. 
He cannot comprehend that these things 
so remote from his experience, touch 
him. He cannot feel that these men away 
off in Washington, or what they do, mat- 
ter to him. 

“Now turn to James Harvey Robinson 
and since we are not in Tennessee, I sup- 
pose we may quote him. In ‘The Human- 
izing of Knowledge, a thin little volume 
that provokes a world of thought, he 
expresses the belief that it is impera- 
tively necessary that soon science must 
explain itself to the common man, and that 
here is a task worthy the ablest intelli- 
gence. 

“All this points to one way. 
to one man. He is the editor. 

“In an age when no man can know 
everything, when merely to keep up with 
his competitors a man in most walks of 
life must narrow himself to the study 
of a minute subdivision of one branch 
of one subject, in an age when every 
man is a specialist, as so often and so 
truly we say, it seems to me the great 
need is for someone to sit apart and sur- 
vey the whole scene. 

“The editor is excused from specializ- 


FLIT 


is another of the nationally fa- 
mous accounts which has recog- 
nized the fact that the Washing- 
ton, D. C., territory cannot be 
adequately covered without 


The 


Washington 
Times 


The futility of the “one paper 
buy” argument is nowhere better 
illustrated than in the experiences 
of its national advertisers. 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH 


New York City—Boston 


G. LOGAN PAYNE CoO. 


Chicago - Detroit - St. Louis - Los Angeles 
a a ET Seer ate ered 


It points 


ing in one field of knowledge. He must 
specialize in generalizing. His the job 
of explaining the world to itself.” 

Members of the Associated Dailies 
were most concerned with the falling off 
in national advertising during the first 
five months of 1925. This organization 
which is composed of only one newspaper 
in a city followed its usual plan of build- 
ing its program on a question box. The 
falling off in national advertising was 
general only a few papers reporting 
gains. United representation in the na- 
tional field was advanced as a means of 
laying the case of the smaller dailies 
before national advertisers. A committee 
was appointed to give further considera- 
tion to the problem. Reports on local 
display and classified advertising showed 
a gain in most of the newspapers be- 
longing to the association, 

The business session of the Associated 
Dailies was held Friday morning and was 
followed by luncheon at the Moon Brook 
Country Club as guests ‘of the James- 
town publishers. Golf occupied the after- 
noon. 

Many members of the New York Press 
Association reached Jamestown Friday 
and took part in the recreation program 
of Friday afternoon. The three state 
press associations held a joint dinner at 
the Hotel Jamestown Friday evening 
with addresses by Mayor Samuel E. Carl- 
son, Dr. Arthur E. Bestor, president of 
the Chautauqua Institute and Prof, Wal- 
ter King-Stone of Cornell University. 
Henri Hall, president of the Associated 
Dailies and John W. Baker, president of 
the New York Press Association intro- 
duced the speakers, 

_ The New York Press Association held 
its business session Saturday morning. 


SIX MONTHS’ AVERAGE 


Daily - - - 10,717 
Sunday - - 10,267 


Was the average net paid circulation of 
the JACKSON (MISS,) DAILY NEWS 
for the six months ending March 31, 1925, 
as released by the Publisher to the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, 


JACKSON DAILY NEWS 
LEADS 


By far the other Jackson Paper in 
Circulation 
Local Display Advertising 
National Advertising 
Classified Advertising 

The News is supreme in its field, 


The News is the only A.B.C. Member in 
Jackson. 


Representative 


The S. C. Beckwith Special Agenc 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Benil, 
Kansas City, Atlanta, Los Angeles, — 
San Francisco 


Northern Qhio! 


one of the country’s 


Greatest Markets 
covered ALONE by 


one of the country’s 


Greatest Newspapers 


Tht Plain ND 
ONE Medium —ONE Cost 
J. B. Woodward 


110 E. 42d St. 
New York 


Woodward & Kelly 
360 N. Mich. Ave. 
Chicago 
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Life, Humorous Magazine, Establishes Syndicate—New Puzzle on the 
“A Broadwayite 


Market—Kitchen Writing 


has 


IFE, the humorous magazine, 

established its own newspaper 
syndicate, it was announced this week 
by William K. 
Ziegfeld, Jr., 
manager. One 
feature, a two- 
column cartoon 
with text entitled 
“Taughs from 
Life’ is already 
appearing in a 
list of news- 
papers for daily 
publication. Other 
features will be 
offered for pub- 
lication in the 
fall. 

Mr. Ziegfeld, in 
making the an- 
nouncement, declared it was the intention 
of the magazine to make use of the 
work of contributors who formerly have 
been graduating from the staff into the 
syndicate field. 

Before being appointed manager of 
Life Syndicate, Mr. Ziegfeld was himself 
a contributor to Life. He is a graduate 
of Yale, and since then has _ been 
with the New York Times and Time, 
the weekly news magazine. He is him- 
self the author of a comic strip, “Polly 
of the Follies’ to be handled by his 
syndicate. Drawings for the strip are 
done by Chester Garde. 


W. K. ZiI£cFELp, JR. 


A new puzzle, called the Hexagon 
Three-Way Puzzle, is being offered to 
the national market by the Publishers’ 
Service Syndicate, New York. George 
W. Speirs, an engineer, is the creator. 
The feature made its first appearance 
in the New York Daily News. 


Mary Hastings Bradley, explorer and 
huntress, has written a series of articles 
under the title “Caravans and Cannibals,” 
describing her adventures in Africa for 
the Chicago Tribune Newspaper Syndi- 
cate. 


WHAT’S WHAT IN THE FEATURE FIELD 


Abroad” 


Frederick Burr Opper is drawing a 
Sunday full page series of “Mr. Dough 
and Mr. Dubb,” which will be handled 
by King Features Syndicate, Inc., New 
York, which distributes his daily strip 
now of that same title. 


“A Broadwayite Abroad” is the title 
of the column which Karl K. Kitchen 
is writing for the New York Syndicate, 
from abroad. Mr. Kitchen’s column 
“Up and Down Broadway,” is being 
temporarily conducted by Walter J. 
Kingsley. 


Jack Lait, editor of International 
Feature Service, returned to New York 
this week after covering the preliminaries 
to and the opening of the Scopes case 
in Dayton, Tenn. Lait’s stories were 
sent out over the wires of the Inter- 
national News Service and Universal 
Service. 


Frank G. Menke, sporting editor of 
King Features Syndicate, Inc, New 
York, is spending his vacation turing 
through the Northwest, with a stopover 
at Yellowstone Park. 


H. L. McEwen, for the past five years 
mid-west representative of the McClure 
Newspaper Syndicate has severed his 
connection with the McClure Newspaper 
Syndicate, and with his family will spend 
August and September motoring through 
New England, before announcing his 
future plans. 


L. H. Fisher, president and general 
manager of the Audio Service, Chicago, 
has left on a trip to the West in the in- 
terests of a football feature to be issued 
this fall. Audio Service also announces 
the issuing of a new form of radio pro- 
gram, similar to that furnished previously 
by the Associated Press. 


COL. LAWSON HEADS 
BRITISH AD MEN 


Assistant Managing Proprietor of Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph Elected Chair- 
man of A.A.C.W.’s 14th District 
—Milne Re-elected Secretary 


Lt. Col. E. F. Lawson 


Lt. Col. Edward F. Lawson, assistant 
managing proprietor of the London Daily 
Telegraph, was elected chairman of the 
Fourteenth District, Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World (the British 
Isles) at the first annual British Adver- 


tising Convention at Harrogate, York- 
shire, England, July 4-8. He succeeds 
C. Harold Vernon, also of London. 

Prominent among achievements at the 
convention, attended by more than 800 
business men and women from the forty 
Advertising Clubs in the British Isles, 
was the announcement of plans for an 
international made-in-Britain advertising 
campaign. 

The plan, suggested by Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, former prime minister, was an- 
nounced by Mr. Vernon. It would make 
the “whole world echo with an appeal to 
buy British goods,’ Mr. Vernon said, and 
would do much to restore British trade to 
its pre-war position. 

C. K. Woodbridge, president, Associ- 
ated Advertising Clubs of the World and 
president, Dictaphone Corporation, New 
York, was a guest of honor. 

In addition to Lt. Col. Lawson, officers 
eleceted included Arthur Chadwick, man- 
aging director, Amalgamated Publicity 
Service, London, honorary treasurer, and 
Andrew Milne, London, re-elected honor- 
ary secretary. 

Upon the invitation of the Publicity 
Club of Manchester, the convention voted 


to hold its next annual convention at 
Blackpool. The dates are yet to be se- 
lected. 


The Publicity Clubs of Leeds and 
Bradford were joint hosts at the Harro- 
gate Convention. 

Lt. Col. Lawson the new District 14 
Chairman, was in New York studying 
American newspaper methods at the out- 
break of the world war in 1914. The 
second day after England entered the 
conflict he sailed for home to join his 
regiment. He served at the front 
throughout the war winning the D. S. O., 
and other high military medals. 
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FLASHES 


Being lonely is dangerous. Some 
stranger may come along and marry you. 
—Columbia Record. 


This country doesn’t need to worry as 
much about the custom of shaking a 
wicked foot as regarding the zeal to 
shake a wicked hand—Cleveland Times. 


In the Tennessee mountains, Reve) 
does not mean Root for Darwin.—Boston 
Herald. 


When this younger generation is old 
what do you suppose it will tell the next 
generation that it didn’t do?—Milwaukee 
Journal, 


It is to be hoped that all those who 
throw rubbish by the wayside continue 
their vandalism by carrying home great 
bunches of poison-ivy.—Boston Tran- 
script, 


Golf is hurting business, says Robert 
T. Small. And vice versa, Robert, vice 
versa.—Detroit News. 


Good times are those in which people 
who have money contrive to get a little 
more.—Haritford Times. 

Doctors get by. They have inside in- 
formation.—Columbia Record. 


A lot of towns in Florida would have 
bid a million dollars for that evolution 
trial—James J. Montague in New York 
Herald Tribune. 


A vacation is a good deal like a lottery. 
People put a lot more into it than they 
get out of it—Los Angeles Times. 


Perhaps one of the reasons we like 
babies is that babies do not go around 
repeating the smart things their fathers 
and mothers said.—Reading Times. 


We suppose about the hardest thing is 
for a Florida realtor to feel properly 
sorry about a California earthquake.— 
Ohio State Journal. 


Nearly all ways of murdering people 
have been tried in Chicago and most of 
them have been  successful.—Toledo 
Blade, 


“Vote as you drink.” urged Mr. Buck- 
ner. Early and often, presumably— 
H. I. Phillips in New York Sun. 


After all what reason has Mr. Bryan 
to believe in the survival of the fittest >— 
Edward Hope in New York Herald 
Tribune. 


The Governor of Arizona refuses to 
extradite a man wanted in Texas for 
making liquor. It must be pretty good 
stuff—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Los Angeles Times 


California’s 
Great Newspaper 


More news, reading 
matter and advertising 
than any other Pacific 
Coast newspaper. 


Circulation 96% home 
delivered and 95% con- 
centrated in the Los An- 
geles metropolitan market. 


ADVERTISING IS THE COAL 
FOR THE FURNACE 


DVERTISING is just like 
shoveling coal into a furnace, 
one must keep everlastingly at it, 
according to William Wrigley, Jr., 
chewing gum magnate and prin- 
cipal owner of the Chicago Na- 


tional League baseball team. 
“Once you lay down on the job, 

your fire quickly goes out,” Mr. 

Wrigley points out in the story of 


his success. “I’ve been broke three 
times since I started in businses 
but I didn’t let anyone find it out 
and I didn’t worry about it. If 
you want to get ahead, put your- 
self in the other fellow’s place, 
work hard, take care of yourself 
and believe in yourself.” 


WISCONSIN PRESS TO TOUR 


To Embark on Three-Day Automobile 
Trip August 6 

The program for the fifth yearly motor 
tour of the Wisconsin Press Association 
has been issued by President John A. 
Kuypers of the De Pere Journal-Demo- 
crat and Secretary Louis A. Zimmermann 
of the Burlington Standard Democrat. 

Editors and their families will assemble 
at Appleton on the evening of Aug. 6 
The next morning Waupaca and the fam- 
ous Chain-of-Lakes country will be visi- 
ed. In the afternoon the party will motor 
to Stevens Point and remain there over 
night. The following day’s route includes 
Wittenberg, Antigo, Merrill and Wausau. 
On Sunday Shawano, the Indian reserva- 
tion, and Green Bay will be the points o! 
interest. Local committees in all the cit- 
ies on the trip are making arrangements 
to entertain the editors. 

Last year more than 60 cars with 20 
passengers took part in the trip. A large 
group is expected this year. 


Norristown 


ll 


Gimes Herald 


is 
Montgomery 
County’s 
directory to 
National 
Advertisers 


National Representative 
PAUL BLOCK, INC. 
Boston, New York,f 
Detroit, Philadelphia, 
Chicago. 


National 
Advertising 


During the first six months 
of 1925, The Sun published 
more than 1,800,000 lines of 
National Advertising. This 
is over 400,000 lines more 
than the second evening news- 
paper published, and repre- 
sents a gain in National Ad- 
vertising of more than 250,000 
lines. 
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Main Building of The Detroit News, One of the Finest Plants Excluswely 
Devoted to Newspaper Publishing in the World. 


As a Sales Medium The News 
Is Unrivalled in the Detroit Field! 


HE leadership of The Detroit News 
in its field is acknowledged by every- 
one who has analyzed its huge volume of 
advertising even casually. During the 
first six months of this year The News, 
for example, totalled 16,414,678 lines of 
advertising, a new record for this period 
exceeding its last year’s record, although 
in that year it led the world in advertising. 
More significant of the effectiveness of 
Detroit News ad- 


universally for every type and class of 
merchandise from footwear to automo- 
biles and froma wooden dish toa mansion. 
The fact that The Detroit News dur- 
ing the last 10 years has been either first, 
second or third in total advertising in 
America is evidence not only of the re- 
markable responsiveness of the = great 
Detroit public to advertising and the 
superb prosperity of this ever-expanding 
market, but also of the ability of The De- 
troit News to 


ee ; Mit. 
vertising is, how- 


ever, its leader- 
ship in practically 
every selling clas- 
sification as listed 


opposite. . This Classified Advertising 


News Printed More Advertising the First 
Six Months of 1925 in These Classifications 
Than the Other Two Detroit 
Newspapers Combined! 


Household Articles and 


het a i ot oak 
reach and cover 


this huge market 
thoroughly and 
alone. No other 
city of Detroit’s 
size or larger is so 


tabulation shows ee etn pipe jae oe thoroughly cov- 
that The Detroit Electrical Radio ered by one news- 

; Footwear Rotogravure aper as Detroit 
News is a true Furniture Toilet Articles and Shops Pap 


leader in its field 
—that it is chosen 
not for this or 
Cihaptint MES of Automotive 
sales appeal, but | Buel 

is selected 


Hardware and Sport Goods 


Tobacco 


Groceries and Food Products Men’s Wear 
Women’s Wear 


More Than Nearest Detroit Newspaper 


Musical Instruments and Supplies 


is by The News 
Advertisers, 
therefore, have a 
unique opportu- 
nity in Detroit 
and The News. 


The Detroit News 


Greatest Circulation Week Days or Sunday In Michigan 
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Editor 


H. ELLIS PRINTS THREE PAPERS SINGLE- 
HANDED DURING SHANGHAI STRIKE 


Runs Linotypes and Presses 


When Chinese Walk Out— 


All Dailies Crippled—One Daily Uses Mimeograph 
Folder Form 


By REGINALD SWEETLAND 
Night Editor, Shanghai China Press 


{Ee the untiring efforts and amazing 

loyalty of one man, Mr. H. Ellis, 
local manager of the Linotype and Ma- 
chinery Company, an American firm, 
three English speaking newspapers owe 
their appearance during the anti-foreign 
riots and strike which descended with 
the suddenness and fury of a tropical 
storm upon Shanghai on Memorial Day. 
Two of these papers are British and one 
is American, but the back shop in each 
instance is run by Chinese, Chinese lino- 
type operators, Chinese press men, Chin- 
ese make-up men. 

When the strike came, all of these men 
walked out; most of them, it must be 
said, went out reluctantly. The fact is 
they knew that unless they did join the 
ranks of the strikers as a protests against 
the students and rioters who were slain 
while mobbing a foreign police station, 
their families would without doubt be 
attacked. Few feared injuries to them- 
selves, but they did fear for their fam- 
ilies. It is the Chinese way of doing 
things. 

Things could not have looked much 
darker in three editorial offices, every 
machine idle, when Mr. Ellis volunteered 
not only to operate a machine but also 
to run the press if necessary. However, 
he made one stipulation—“I’ll see you 
through provided you don’t attempt too 
much, because I have promised to drop 
around to the other two papers and help 
them out too!” 

Union hours were not the order of the 
day—he started work about one o’clock 
in the afternoon and did not leave the 
plant of one of the other papers until 
it was on the street about eight o’clock 
the following morning. That same day 
he was back again on the job after about 
two hours asleep and cheerfully went 
through the grind again. In the mean- 
time the city had been combed for an- 
other operator but in a city of, let us 
say, 10,000 foreigners, not one could 
be found. 

One member of the editorial staff of 
the China Press, the financial and ship- 
ping editor, hitched up his belt and 
said he would go to work. He is a 
monotype fanaticist, and so he pumped 
his machine full of compressed air to 
the exploding point, and went at it until 
it sounded like one of the Lewis guns 
in the main street outside. When the 
paper finally appeared, page one con- 
tained all the news, the other seven pages 
being made up of hold-over advertise- 
ments. The body type was equally divid- 
ed between six point and eight point, the 
six point being the output of the mono- 
type. That same morning a local op- 
ticlan came in and wanted to insert a full 
page advertisement in the paper on the 
dangers of eye strain. Unconsciously 
we had given him the text for his ser- 
mon. Nor was it premeditated on our 
part to turn out an eight page paper 
when it was all we could do to put out 
one page. The fact is there was an 
eight page roll on the press and there 
wasn’t a man in the office who knew 
how to change the roll! 

The printers in the three papers all 
agreed to go out together. The propri- 
etor of one paper, who knew something 
about Chinese psychology, took his me- 
chanical foreman down the street and 
pointing up to the third story window of 
of one of the other papers asked him if 
he saw anybody moving around in the 
room. The Chinese foreman replied that 
he did, but the distance did not permit 
him to determine whether or not’ they 
were. Chinese. However, since he did 
not wish to confront the barrier of armed 
guards at the entrance to the plant to 
gain a nearer view, he was quick to agree 
that they were Chinese printers who were 


working within. The processes of rea- 
soning were perfectly logical. Since 
other printers had not carried out their 
strike agreement why should he? The 
result was they all returned to work 
for that one night so that they might all 
strike together on the following morning, 
thereby saving their faces. 

An hour later the men held a meeting 
downstairs and sent up word that they 
would work for that night only but on 
one other condition: the word ‘anti-for- 
eign’ must not appear in any head or 
in any story of that day’s issue. It 
was agreed, and as far as that paper 
was concerned the anti-foreign riot and 
strike assumed overnight a totally dif- 
ferent complexion—but only for a short 
time, because the printers were out again 
the following day. 

A few days later that same paper pub- 
lished a story on the difficulties encount-' 
ered in getting out a paper without 
Chinese printers. In the story appeared a 
remark to the effect that the students 
by their own admission had. started the 
demonstration to gain publicity and had 
then foolishly called a strike in the news- 
paper plants thereby blocking their own 
desire to obtain publicity for their cause. 
The bait was swallowed. The striking 
printers saw the point and came round 
with broad grins on their faces and vol- 
unteered to allow a limited number of 
men to work provided only strike and 
riot news was printed. The next morn- 
ing the Chinese foreman found his house 
had been torn down overnight. 

In one of the British papers a former 
New York sports editor, the correspond- 
ent of the London Daily Mail, Cecil 
Buckley, of the Shanghai Times, and 
United Press correspondent, A. P. Finch 
of the Shanghai Times and Chicago 
Daily News man, all took off their coats 
and operated linotypes—no easy task for 
outside men especially when the machines 
have been trained only to respond to the 
idiosyneracies of Chinese operators. D. 
C. Bess, city editor, Shanghat Times, 
and correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, did most of the hoof work, 
edited his own copy, wrote heads, read 
proof, and bought beer for the linotype 
battery. Fourteen hour working days 
were the order. 

The Shanghai Mercury, British after- 
noon paper, came out in mimeograph 
folder form, and for the first time in its 
history appeared with news on page one 
instead of the customary full page of 
advertisements. 

Miss Ruth Ollson, former secretary of 
Peter B. Kyne was riding up town on 
May 30 in a ricsha when she noticed 
unusually large crowds lining the streets. 


For June, 1925 


the average net paid daily circu- 
lation of The Baltimore Sun 
(morning and evening com- 
bined) was 


239,408 


For the same period, the aver- 
age net paid per issue circula- 
tion of THE SUNDAY SUN 
was 183,541. 


Everything in Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


Morning, Evening, Sunday 


& Publisher 
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She asked the ricsha coolie what the oc- 
casion was. He replied: ‘‘Many people 
dead.” Ah, she though, Memorial Day, 
and rode directly into the teeth of the 
mobs which had* just been carrying off 
four dead and fourteen wounded in the 
attack on a foreign police station! 

C. J. LeValle, correspondent of the 
Associated Press, was firmly convinced 
that the Bolshevists were playing a large 
part in the whole anti-foreign movement. 
Subsequent evidence tends to bear him 
out. He set forth to do some sleuthing 
of his own, convinced that he could find 
the key evidence necessary to prove his 
theory. After a day’s work he stumbled 
upon a meeting of bewhiskered Russians. 
It was convened in a small, ill-lit room 
up interminable flights of infirm stairs, 
a wicked looking den. Convinced that 
he had found what he was looking for, 
he broke in. After much palavering one 
of the members of the meeting explained 
what it was all about. It was a meeting 
of Russian peddlers who were drafting a 
resolution offering their services to the 
foreign military authorities for emergency 
duty ! 

The cook and servants of Bert Kuhn 
of the China Press, International News 
Service correspondent, all went out on 
strike. The correspondent was busy play- 
ing nurse to the dishes when his ricsha 
coolie poked his head through the kitchen 
window, caught a glimpse of his master’s 
fallen state and burst out laughing. When 
this subsided, he stole into the kitchen, 
took up a broom and without a word 
swept out the house, helped dry the 
dishes, then went off only to return 
later with half a crate of Chinese lettuce 
and vegetables from stores that refused 
to trade with foreigners. Ricsha coolies 
are generally supposed to be practically 
an outcast tribe, lacking in intelligence 
and devoid of humor and loyalty. 

A suggestion was made by the Amer- 
ican paper that all three English speak- 
ing morning papers combine forces to put 
out a consolidated edition, but the Narth 
China Daily News, British paper, vetoed 
the proposal. 

In conclusion it should be stressed that 


the fact there are no printers and lino- 
type operators in the foreign community 
of Shanghai should not be read as an 
advertisement for an influx of American 
experts out here. No American mechanic 
could live on the salaries paid for lino- 
type men when you remember that a 
Chinese Al man gets anywhere from $10 
to $20 a month! 


ENGRAVERS CONVENE IN N. Y. 


Association Opens Annual Convention 
at Commodore, July 16 


The annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Photo-Engravers Association opened 
at the Commodore Hotel, New York, 
July 16. , 

Edward W. Houser of Chicago, associ-— 
ation president, presiding at the first ses- 
sion, delivered the opening address. His 
organization, he said, represented 65 per 
cent of the photo-engravers in business in 
the United States. The volume of busi- 
ness influenced by the members during 
the past year approximated $60,000,000, 


he said. 
The latest developments in the art of 
photo-engraving were on exhibit at the 
convention. | 

Scheduled to speak July 17 were C. 
King Woodbridge, president of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the World; 
Arthur J. Baldwin, president of the 
National Publishers Association; H. S. FY 
Gardner, president, American Association 
of Advertising Agencies, and G, Lynn : 
Sumner, president of the Association of t 
National Advertisers. : 

They were to discuss possible co-opera- f 
tion among large national advertising 
associations. 

Prior to start of the convention, mem- 
bers of the association’s executive com- 
mittee were guests of the Advertising 
Club of New York at a luncheon, July 15. 

Andrew Dargavel, master plate maker 
of John Swain & Son, Ltd., London, who 
was present at the luncheon said that his 
observations had convinced him that Am- 
erican engravers lead the world. 
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Buffalo the Wonder City of America 
eeteersncenemmrne HE! CUYEO AINETICA 
The City of 


Beautiful Homes 


Buffalo is a home loving city. It has 130,726 
homes. Most of them are attractive. Many are 
beautiful. Some are magnificent. 38.6% of the 
homes in Buffalo are owned by the families 
living in them—a fact indicating the substan- 
tial character of the city and its worth as a 
market for advertised goods. 


During July the News 
will throw open for 


The price range of 
these homes will be 


the inspection of its 


from $7,250 to $32,000. 


readers nine different 
homes. All will be 
new homes, complete- 
ly furnished by the 
merchants of Buffalo. 
They will be located in 
the several different 


In August, 1924, a sim- 
ilar homes. beautiful 
exhibit was sponsored 
by. the News. With 


only three homes on 


display for one week 
there were more than 


150,000 visitors—more 


residential sections of 


Buffalo. This is not 
an advertising “stunt” 
—not a line of copy will be solicited. It 
will be a genuinely constructive effort on 
the part of the News to educate its readers 
_ in the selection, furnishing and decoration 
_ of homes that will particularly fit the needs 
of individual families of varying incomes. 


Greatest Circulation 
in New York State 


Outside of New York 


City Newspaper 


The News is Buffalo’s Home 


than twenty-five per 
cent. of the entire pop- 
ulation of the city. The results of last 
year’s exhibit were immensely pleasing to 
News readers and to the merchants and 
realtors who participated. They are co- 
operating this year in even greater 
measure. 


Carries 45.56% of all 


advertising in the six 
Buffalo daily papers 


BUFFALO EVENING NEws 


A.B.C. Mar. 31, 
1925—129,777 


Marbridge Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


EDWARD H. BUTLER, Editor and Publisher Present Average 
KELLY-SMITH COMPANY, National Representatives 134,283 


Lytton Bldg., Chicago, III. 
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“These examples suffice. A word a 


goers in our town keep—in- touch “with — 
appreciation of those syndicates which do — 


Broadway through him. But there is a 


CLEANER SYNDICATE COPY 


High Priced Features, Badly Typed and Mimeographed, 
Double Work of Copy Readers, He Declares— 


‘Have Mercy,” His Cry 


By AN ASSISTANT 


OUNTLESS sins have been com- 
mitted in the name of Efficiency. Yet 
this is intended to uphold that very 
banner, Efficiency with an initial letter 
E, and the case should be judged on its 
merits alone. ; ; ’ 

Also, it’s another of those “What's 
Wrong With Everything” articles. 

Now that your prejudices have been 
aroused, have a seat at this desk where 
we wade through a mountain of syndicate 
material for every Sunday’s paper. | 

The Sunday staff—but wait a minute, 
the prosecution desires to call other wit- 
nesses. Call the men who handle the 
syndicate stuff for the daily, and together 
we will prove our case. 

Now then: We arrive on Monday 
morning facing a very definite schedule 
for the week. Our desk is piled high 
with envelopes of assorted bulk and di- 
mensions. They contain copy and matrixes 
from the syndicates. Sort the pile. This 
baby mountain is for the daily; the other, 
for the Sunday paper. Opened, they 
reveal— 

Beauty hints . . Household hints 

What to do before the doctor 
comes Inspirational articles... . 
Humorous articles... . Recipes. . 
Educational features... . Fillers (Go 


bless ’em) . Dramatic, music and 
motion picture stuff .... Fashions.... 
Home decoration Epigrammatic 
stuff .... Serial stories .... Patterns. 
More household copy . . . . Women’s 


talks on anything and everything... . 
More fashions, illustrated .... Magazine 
and comics.... Society page letters.... 
How to take care of everybody's children 
1S) ) Special features in series! 3 
Puzzles. 

Cartoons .... Political and editorial 
matter .... Book reviews .. . . Whatnot. 

To repeat: On Monday morning we 
face a very definite schedule. The copy 
cutter is calling for copy. The make-up 
wants page schedules. The engraving 
room wants pictures. 

All right. In addition to this syndicate 
material, we handle thousands of words 
by our own staff, pictures by our own 
photographers, cartoons by our own art- 
ists, more copy by the town’s local talent. 
Some of them have the prima donna com- 
plex. Their daily feature stuff won’t be 
printed until tomorrow; their once-a- 
week, not until Sunday. Why hurry? 
The man who handles the features rushes 
here and there like a sheep dog, urging 
the departmental editors—radio, women’s, 
etc.—to snap into it. 

Having been called Simon Legree in 
every room in which he has dared to 
stick his nose and speak a few words in 
plaintive voice, he returns to the twin 
mountains of: syndicate copy and digs in. 

Here is the week’s copy by a health 


The Choice of National 
Advertisers Since 1885 


During the first 6 months 
of 1925 The News carried 
the overwhelming major- 
ity of national advertising 
in Dallas—and the same 
has been true since 1885. 


Ghe 
Da.ias Morninc News 


Supreme in Texas 


SUNDAY EDITOR 


authority. Great stuff—the readers eat 
it up. Neighbors of people on the staff 
testify that they bring their families up 
on it. But gosh, what copy! The writer 
is tip-top, but the syndicate employs a 
one-finger typist, evidently, and that 
finger isn’t good at the joints. Rotten typ- 
ing starts it on the downward path. Poor 
mimeograph work gives it an extra push. 
Lines stagger weakly into oblivion on 
the right-hand side of the page. “O” and 
“BR” are identical in lower case, due to 
poor typing, and correction is no bagatelle 
when it’s medical term that has to be 
doctored. Look it up in the dictionary. 
The boss hasn’t provided a dictionary for 
this room. Dash out to the copy desk, 
then... . finally, it is accomplished— 
a correction made necessary by careless- 
ness in a syndicate that makes a living 
by selling copy. Shouldn’t that typist go 
back to business college? Shouldn’t that 
office boy who runs the mimeograph be 
given the celebrated gate? Absolutely ! 

Here is copy for a week by a woman 
inspirational writer. Six a week, yet 
she says something on evéry page. Good, 
meaty stuff. The women read it reli- 
giously and praise it, But a twin of the 
previously mentioned typist and a younger 
brother of that other office boy have 
made it a sorry thing. The syndicate is 
trying to save paper, it seems, though 
it’s a poor enough grade. Single-spaced 
copy! What city editor would let a man 
turn in single-spaced matter, though it 
were an example of typographical per- 
fection? There is no typographical per- 
fection in this. When there’s a correc- 
tion to be made, the copy reader must 
draw a line to an inadequate margin and 
write the word there. The same typist 
found she had dropped a word. She back 
spaced and tried to put it in between the 
single-spaced lines. It can’t be done, 
but she let it go at that. 

Here is copy from a New York 
dramatic reviewer. It’s a galley proof 
of a noted critic’s impressions. Theater- 


new youngster learning the printing trade 
in the shop where this critic’s stuff is 
set up. A proof doesn’t prove anything 
to him. He doesn’t quite get the idea 
of drawing several dozen proofs from 
this one galley. Does the syndicate 
manager notice the kind of proofs that 
are being sent out? We can’t tell, but if 
he does notice, he lets it go at that. 

Let it go at that! The contemptible 
pass-the-buck process—at long distance. 

The envelope from a syndicate that 
sells a humorous writer’s weekly offering. 
This certain writer tickles a nation. He 
rings the bell every Sunday. It is im- 
portant that his typographical style be 
followed closely to carry the full humor 
of his copy. How can the typographical 
style of a blank space be followed? It, 
too, is mimeograph copy. 
with the first syllable on the right-hand 
side of the page. The copy reader must 
pencil them in, guessing, oftentimes, at 
what was intended. The syndicate re- 
ceives a fat check each week from the 
paper that employs that copy reader. The 
syndicate puts part of its own work up 
to the copy reader. Pass the buck! 

Another humorous writer. Excellent 
copy, this. Clean proofs on magazine 
stock. But there are one, or two, or three 
pieces of art. The syndicate has kindly 
made the whole thing up most attrac- 
tively. The copy reader must cut around 
each cartoon, must perform an intricate 
cutting and pasting job before he dares 
send it out to the composing room. The 
syndicate would have saved the time of 
everybody concerned if it had assembled 
the matter in simple form—all the type 
together, all the art together. Why ask 
a copy reader to become a cross between 
a layout artist and a paper hanger? 

In this connection it should be men- 
tioned that one syndicate handling a 
humorous writer’s copy does not even 
send proofs of the matrixes. The writer 
is famous, and his artist 4s quite well 
known, but the make-up, out in the com- 
posing room, oddly enough is unable to 
pick out the two-column cast that goes 
with this copy. And there are only a 
few tons of casts to sort over, too! So 
the make-up calls the man who handles 
the features, and the man who handles 
the features gives up in despair his argu- 
ment with an office prima donna and 
goes to find the cast, because the page is 
waiting. - 


Words end. 


the work they are paid for doing: 
Some material arrives in excellent 
condition. The galley proofs 


‘ 


are ¢€X-@ 


cellent, and so are the proofs of the art. 


Thought is given to the work of the man 
who must handle the material in each 
newspaper office. He is given something 
to work with, not a multilated mess of 
copy that needs a surgeon’s care before 
going to the composing room. Such 
syndicates give value in full. Why 
shouldn’t they ? 

One more knock: Why, gentlemen of 
the syndicates, do not all of you send 
duplicate copy? Has it been so long since 
you worked around a newspaper shop 
that you have forgotten how easily out- 
lines and such things are lost? Isn't it 
easier for the man who handles your 


stuff in your customers’ offices to look in” 
his files of duplicates when a outline 
turns tp missing, than to search through 


a thousand sheets of copy, out in the 
composing room, that was set up a week 
ago—but no one can remember the exact 
day? 

Have mercy, syndicates. 
right line comes between the three em 
dash and the “30” dash at the end of the 
story. Why not be proud of the matter 
which it protects? 


Evening | 
jor Y2O,000) 
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Sunday 


A BARGAIN 


Write fur Prices 


3 HOE 
Sextuple Color Presses 
ready for immediate 
shipment 


Capacity of Each Press: 


48,000—4, 6, 8, 10 or 12 pages 


36,000—16 pages 


24,000—14, 16, 18, 20, 22 or 24 


pages 
12,000—28, 32, 36, 40, 44, 


pages. 


Can also operate as aQuadruple 


with three extra colors. 


Prints 7 to 8 columns to page. 


Length of page 223”. 


48 


Also have Hoe Color Octuple Press 


for sale. 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


These presses were taken in exchange 
for new sand larger Scott equipment 


Main Office 


and Factory, Plainfield, N. J. 


New York Office, 1457 Broadway, Brokaw Bldg. 
Chicago Office............. 


..-Monadnock Block 


Your copy-_ 
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WILLIAM ULLMAN 
Automobile Editor, Washington Star 


The Star’s Automobile Section Is 
A News Section 


Under the editorship of William Ullman, who the Literary Digest declares 
to be “one of the best-known motoring writers of the country; a motoring ex- 
pert’—the Washington Star’s Automobile Section has become a national 
authority on motors and motoring news. 


In it is treated every phase of the subject—clearly—comprehensively and 
_ withal impartially—inspiring reader-confidence and commanding respect of the 
automobile trade for its fairness. 


Naturally enough the Star is cited among the first newspapers to carry the 
majority of national campaigns in automobile advertising; and is, of course, 
accorded preference in the supplemental advertising done by the local dealers in 
Washington—appreciating the reliance of its readers, based upon its merits as an 

WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


authority on motoring matters. 
Lar. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
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PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 
IN PALATIAL HOME 


(Continued from page 9) 


Wood presses of twelve units 160 feet 
long and two batteries of Hoe presses, 
of twelve units each, 140 feet long. 

Space is provided for the future in- 
stallation of three additional batteries, 
one of which is already nearing comple- 
tion. The Wood presses are driven by 
four 250-horsepower motors and the Hoe 
presses are driven by eight 120-horse- 
power motors. 

The papers are carried from the presses 
by overhead conveyors and dropped to 
the wrapping tables at the rear of the 
press room, where they are bundled and 
passed to other conveyors and by con- 
veyor chutes to the wagons waiting for 
them at the loading platform in the 
rear of the building on Fifteenth street. 

In the new building there is a mag- 
nificent floor on the Broad street front 
for the public offices. In the two story 
counting room will be the counters for 
the direct receipt of wants ads. On a 
mezzanine gallery around these will be 
scores of batteries of telephone want ad 
takers at typewriter desks and forming 
in their numbers a personnel sufficient 
to handle a large city telephone exchange. 

On the next floor of the tower build- 
ing, facing Broad street, will be the of- 
fice of the business manager, and the 
display advertising offices. Above this 
floor are the offices of the publisher and 
his staff, along with the bookkeeping and 
accounting forces and the circulation de- 
partment. The next two floors are de- 
voted to the editor-in-chief, the managing 
editor and the editorial staff. 

The floors of the tower building will 
be entirely occupied by the executive 
offices up to and including the sixth 
floor. Above this rentable office space 
will be available. 

The architecture of the building 
simple. The building is of structural 
steel frame sheathed in concrete. The 
floors are of heavy reinforced concrete. 
The frame is enclosed in the rear or 
plant building with brick and terra cotta 
and in the tower building the covering 
consists of a granite and limestone base 
with white glazed terra cotta for facing 
above the second floor. No wood of any 
kind is used in the structure, all windows, 
doors and interior partitions being of 
steel. 

As to architecture, strong vertical lines 
mark the upright supports, fixed in one 
direction by the spacing of the railroad 
tracks and in the other by the height 
requirements of the massive presses. 

The hours which will be told to Phila- 
delphians within sight of the four tower 
clock faces will also be sounded by a 
Westminster chime in the belfry, which 
will ring every quarter hour. The flash- 
ing of powerful light beams at night will 
carry the correct time to the vision of 
at least three million people in the city 
and surrounding metropolitan area. The 
clock faces are 250 feet above. the street 
and sixteen feet in diameter. The gilt 
cluster surrounding the cupola of the 
tower will be 340 feet above the street. 

Executives of the Inquirer include 
James Elverson, Jr., publisher: Charles 
H. Heustis, editor; John T. Custis, 
managing editor; E. J. O’Keefe, city 
editor; Frank D. Richter, news editor: 


is 


EK. I. Bacon, business and advertising 
manager; Howard E. Lee, circulation 
manager. 
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TO STUDY COAL INDUSTRY 


Bituminous Producers Taking Advan- 
tage of Recent Supreme Court Ruling 


A program whereby the National Coal 
Association will function as a joint agency 
to collect trade information from the far- 
flung producing units of the bituminous 
coal industry and to disseminate this in- 
formation in summarized form will be 
formulated at an early date. C. E. Bock- 
us, president of the Clinchfield Coal Cor- 
poration, Virginia, heads a special commit- 
tee to define such a program for consid- 
eration of the directors, according to 
statement this week from the offices of the 
National Coal Association. 

“T consider this the most important 
work in the interests of both the public 
and the industry which faces the associa- 
tion,” stated Chairman Bockus. “I have 
accepted the chairmanship with the belief 
that the program presents real possibilities 
of bringing some relief to a distressed in- 
dustry. The Supreme Court has ruled, 
through the maple flooring and cement 
cases, that producers are entitled to in- 
formation, including production costs and 
realization, and the aim of this committee 
is to set machinery in motion at the earli- 
est possible moment to supply this infor- 
mation. We will have the first meeting of 
the committee in August.” 


To Raise Statue to Editor 


Mrs. Harvey M. Scott, who died re- 
cently at her home in Portland, Ore., 
included in her will a provision that 
$20,000 be used for a statue to Harvey 
W. Scott, her late husband and for many 
years editor of the Oregonian. The statue 
is to be presented to the city of Port- 
land and set up in a public park. Leslie 
M. Scott and Ambrose B. Scott, sons, 
petitioning to be appointed executors, 
valued the estate at more than $100,000, 
but the amount was not given. 


WEEK’S AD TIPS 


George Batten Company, Inc., McCormick 
Building, Chicage. Handling account of the 
Celotex Company, Chicago, manufacturers of 
“Celotex’’ insulating lumber. 

Campbell-Ewald Company, General Motors 
Building, Detroit. Has secured account of the 
Crosley Radio Corporation of Cincinnati. 

Charles C. Green Advertising Agency, Inc., 
Estey Building, Philadelphia. Has _ secured 
account of Nixon & Company, investment 
securities, Philadelphia. 

Green, Fulton, Cunnyngham Co., 360 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Placing account 
of Modart Corset Company, Saginaw, Michigan, 
manufacturers ‘‘Modart’’ corsets. 

Hancock Payne Advertising Organization, 
Drexel Building, Philadelphia. Handling ac- 
ecunt of the Mentopine Corporation, Philadel- 
phia, manufacturers “Florida Mentopine Cough 
Drops.” 

Lyddon & Hanford Company, 110 East 42nd 
street, New York. Has secured account of 
Cc. S. Merton & Company, largest manufac- 
turers of men’s caps in the world. 

Morse International Agency, 449 4th avenue, 
New York. Placing account of Enoch Mor- 
gan’s Sons, New York, manufacturers ‘‘Sa- 
polio.” 

Prather-Allen Advertising Company, 728 
Southern Railway Building, Cincinnati. Now 
handling account of the Baldwin Piano Com- 
pany. 

Sandmeyer & Company, 153 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Placing account of Mut- 
schuler Bros. Company, Nappanee, Indiana, 
manufacturers of tables. 

Street & Finney, 40 West 40th street, New 
York. Now handling account of the Empire 
se & Mortgage Corporation of New York 
“ity. 

J. Walter Thompson Company, 244 Madison 
avenue, New York. Placing account of The 
Franklin Baker Company, Hoboken, N. J., 
manufacturers of cocoanut products. 
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Your Book: 


West Virginia 


Here is a territory that has made the 


greatest increase in manufacturing in 
the East where the value added by 
manufacture shows a gain of 87% 


for a decade. 


If you had all the business you could 


get out of West Virginia by active dis- 


tribution and live daily newspaper 


advertising you would have a right to 


crow. 


As a market of about 1,500,000 peo- 


ple it takes the widest variety of com- 


modities and buys with liberality all 


the best advertised specialties that use 


the daily newspapers. 


The cities represented in this list are 


the important retail centers. 


These dailies are most important in 


these cities. Use them. 


Bluefield 
**Telegraph ...... (M) 
**Telegraph ........ (S) 
Charleston 
M@Gazette ..cescces (M) 
**Gazette: cock acdsee (S) 
Clarksburg 
"Telegram .....0:0- (E) 
**Telegram ......... (S) 
Huntington 
**Advertiser ...... (E) 
**Herald-Dispatch..(M) 
**Herald-Dispatch. ..(S) 


Rate 
for 


Circu- 5,000 


lation 


11,532 
16,254 


lines 


-06 


19,478 .07 


23,643 


9,098 
10,385 


12,901 
14,742 
15,000 


08 


Rate 
for 
Circu- 5,000 
lation lines 
Martinsburg 
**Jeaumial 2. .i...s09s% (E) 4,825 .03 
Morgantown 
TTP OSE “artiste ere (E) 5,089 .025 
Parkersburg 
** News Vitis ssestete (M) 6,864 .03 
S4News” actecsmcees’ (S) 8,614 03 
**Sentinél .....:..55 (E) 8,527 .03 


**A, B. C. Statement, March 31, 1925. 
ttGovernment Statement, March 31, 1925 
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Dedicated 
to the Service 


of the Public 


“Ghe Miami 
Daily News 


“Florida’s Greatest Newspaper” 


cordially invites you to 
attend the formal open- 
ing of its new home the 
week of July 27, I925. 


eAfternoon and Sunday 


i 
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Editor 


—Campbell-Ewald Gets 


|| a D. LUCAS has joined the mer- 
chandising staff of James F. New- 


comb & Co, New York advertising 
agency. For the past two years, Mr. 
Lucas has been associated with the George 
Batten Company. Prior to that he served 
with the United States Rubber Company 
as a member of the advertising depart- 
ment, and as editor of the Sporting-Goods 
Buyer. 


The Canadian Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies has elected C. T. Pearce 
president. C. T. Soloman was elected 
vice-president and E. Desbarats and F. H. 
Hayhurst, directors. 


The Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit 
advertising agency, has obtained the ac- 
count of the Crosley Radio Corporation, 
Cincinnati. Newspapers. and magazines 
will be used in a campaign now being 
planned. 


The Marmola Compary, Detroit, has 
appointed the Kling-Gibson Company, 
Chicago advertising agency, to place its 
advertising in newspapers and magazines. 


Harry M. Frost Company, Inc., Boston 
advertising agency, announced the appoint- 
ment to its staff of H. M. Taylor, for- 


ADVERTISING AGENCY AFFAIRS 


Lucas Joins Newcomb Staff—Pearce Heads Canadian Agency Association 
Crosley Radio Account 


merly advertising manager of the Ameri- 
can Radio Research Corporation. He will 
be in charge of copy and production. 


Dale Wyle, recently with Seeney & 
James, Cleveland agency, has joined the 
Honig-Cooper Company, a Portland, Ore., 
advertising agency. 


Samuel P. Johnston, founder of the 
Johnston-Ayres Advertising Agency, has 
returned to San Francisco, where he will 
open advertising offices at 460 Fourth 
street. For the past three years he has 
been connected with a Los Angeles news- 
paper. 


Addison N. Clark and Burnett S. Mills 
established the Clark-Mills Company, Ltd., 
a new advertising agency, at Oakland, Cal. 


Earle Sutton has joined the staff of 
McKinney, Marsh and Cushing, Inc., De- 
troit advertising agency, to serve as ac- 
count executive. He was formerly De- 
troit representative of the Detroit Press 
Association. 


Youngs List and Letter Company has 
been formed to take over the direct mail 
advertising part of the business of Youngs 
Advertising Agency, San Francisco. 


PERCIVAL S. HILL, president of the 


American Tobacco Company, has 
been appointed an officer of the French 
Legion of Honor 
by a decree signed 
by resident 
Poincaire of 
of France, it was 
learned this week. 

Mr. Hill was 
elected president 
of his company 
iim 1012,  atter 
service for 10 
years previous in 
important posts. 
The administra- 
tion of Mr. Hill 
and his associate 
officials has re- 
sulted in the 
American Tobacco Company’s biggest 
years. 

Mr. Hill believes in advertising and 
has kept the names of the American 
Tobacco Company’s products continu- 
ously before the eyes of the people, 
through the newspapers, magazines, bill- 
boards, and sky-writing. 

In charge of the company’s advertising 
department is Frank Harwood, appointed 
by Mr. Hill. Mr.. Harwood came to 
the American Tobacco ‘Company in 
1924 after 10 years as advertising man- 
ager of the General Cigar Company. 
The honor was conferred on Mr. 
Hill by France on July 9. He is abroad 
now, but is expected to return to this 
country in about 10 days. 


¢ 


PercivaL §. Hit 


The Conlon Corporation, Chicago, has 
appointed H. D. Broughton, sales man- 
ager in charge of Conlon electric 
clothes washers. 


The Hecker-H-O Company, Inc., is 
the new name of the consolidated H-O 
Cereal Company and the Hecker Cereal 
Company, it was announced this week. 
The merger took place last December. 
Headquarters are in Buffalo, N. 
Products manufactured by the company 
include: H-O Oats, Hecker’s ‘Cream 
Oats, Wheat Flakes, Hecker’s Cream 
Farina, Hecker’s Pancake Flour, Presto 
Flour, Hecker’s Buckwheat Flour, and 


WITH THE GENERAL ADVERTISERS 


Percival S. Hill Honored by France—Hecker-H-O Company, Inc., New 
Name for Consolidated Cereal Concern—Rubber Company 


Adopts Trade-Mark 


Force. Advertising is placed by the 
R. H. (McMullen Company, New York 
advertising agency. 


‘SR” has been adopted by the Seam- 
less Rubber Company, Inc., New Haven, 
Conn., as its trade-mark to be used on 
its products. 


The Wildroot Company, Buffalo, N. 
Y., has appointed L. E. Beal assistant 
sales manager. Mr. Beal was formerly 
connected with the Detroit News. 


W. C. Bittle, formerly connected with 
Federal Advertising Agency, New York, 
is now with the Charles B. Knox Gela- 
tine Company, Johnstown, N. Y. He 
had been with the Federal agency 11 
years. 


G. W. Sherin, advertising», manager 
of the Bosch Magneto Corporation, 
Springfield, Mass., for the. past six 
years, has resigned, effective” Aug. 1. 
No announcement has been made as to 
his successor. 


The Sunday Telegraph 


Prints All General News Worth 
While. 

Its Exclusive Features Embrace 
The World’s Happenings on the 
Turf, in Society; Music, Motion 
Pictures and Finance. 

An Exhaustive Two-Page Review 
of Theatrical Happenings in Great 
Britain and the Continent. 

A Fashion Page, Distinctive and 
Original, by Mlle. Nagene. 

The Town in Review—by Amer- 
ica’s Greatest Columnist, Joseph 
van Raalte (Beau Broadway). 


Che Morning Celegraph 
NEW YORK 
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BLACK CELEBRATES ANNIVERSARY 


Publisher of Chicago American Has 
Been 25 Years in Business 


The flood of congratulations felicitating 
the Chicago Evening American on its 
Silver Jubilee last week might easily 
have been doubled had it been generally 
known that it was also the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the entrance of Herman 
Black, the American’s publisher into the 
newspaper world. 

Mr. Black, who in addition to being 
publisher of the American is advisory 
regional director of the Rochester Journ- 
al, Syracuse Telegram, Detroit Times 
and Wisconsin News, rounded out his 
quarter century of newspaper work with 
the unique record of having spent all that 
time on just two publications—the Mil- 
waukee Journal and the Chicago Evening 
American. 

Starting on a Milwaukee newspaper 
was a natural step for him, as he was 
born and reared in that city. His first 
work was with a department store, where 
he assumed the position of advertising 
manager, going from there to the Mil- 
waukee Journal as Director of Advertis- 
ing. The Evening American was the 
next step, where he has been for the past 
eleven years. 


Lindsay Names Inland Committee 


President George D. Lindsay of the 
Inland Press Association has appointed 
E. J. Ottaway, chairman of the board of 
directors; past president, A. L. Miller 
and Lee P. Loomis, retiring chairman of 


_ the board of directors, a special commit- 


tee to secure data and report to the 
board of directors on the advisability of 
the reorganization association financially 
and to consider taking on more extended 
activities. 


Barlow to Minneapolis Tribune 
R. R. Barlow, instructor in journalism 


at the University of Minnesota and sec- 
retary-treasurer of the American Asso- 


Take the wings of the morning and fly to 
the uttermost parts of the earth 


Why Use 


Brooks’ Flexitype Dry Mats ? 


Because they are the quickest and easiest 


conditioned. 


They print type and half tones beauti- 


fully. 


You get morning and afternoon papers 
on the street ahead of your competitors. 


Logically, the race is to the swiftest. 
The price is right—results satisfactory. 


Back your judgment with your faith. Use 
BROOKS’ FLEXITYPE DRY MATS 


Also Superior Machine Matrix, Radiant Red Rag, and 
West India Cream Tissue 


Specialists in Stereotype supplies for over forty years 


BROOKS PAPER COMPANY 
406 Security Building 


St. Louis, Mo. 
U. S. A. 


ciation of Teachers of Journalism, hal 
joined the reportorial staff of the Min- 
neapolis Tribune. Mrs. Barlow is also 
employed on the Tribune staff. 


TO USE FARM JOURNALS 


Hill Railway Lines Will 
Tourist Advertising 


The $3,000,000 advertising project of 
the Hill railway lines (the Burlington, 
Northern Pacific and Great Northern) 
will be augmented this fall by a special 
farm journal advertising campaign, ac- 
cording to announcement by A. B. Smith, 
passenger traffic manager of the N. P. 

“We have received 50,000 requests for 
information from people interested in the 
Northwest,” Mr. Smith said in Spokane, 
Wash., recently. “We have planned a 
campaign for this fall that will include. 
all the leading farm journals in the 
country. The great interest in agricul- 
ture warrants continuation of our joint 
advertising.” 


Extend 


Sales and Profits 


Backed by the largest eve- 
ning circulation in America, 
‘the New York Evening 
Journal’s Merchandising 


Service Department has had 
a record of more profitable 


campaigns for advertisers 
than any other Service De- 
partment in the country. 


500 2 uccesses 


America’s !Greatest Evening Newspaper 
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Solidity in Salesmanship 


Is what the advertiser wants and what THE NEWS LEADER has 


given for 
TWENTY-TWO YEARS 


and is giving in better measure than ever 


TODAY 


From January 26th, 1903, the date of its consolidation until today 


—July, 19225—THE NEWS LEADER has had 


MORE NET PAID CIRCULATION IN 
RICHMOND ALONE THAN ANY OTHER 
PAPER HAS IN THE WHOLE STATE OF 
VIRGINIA. 


That is why THE NEWS LEADER is the unequalled Advertising 
Medium in the Old Dominion. 


DAILY AVERAGE NET PAID CIRCULATION;OF 
THE NEWS LEADER 


FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING JUNE 30th, 1925 


OUTSIDE OF RICHMOND. 13,001 
IN RICHMOND - - - - 49,555 
TOTAL oe ee Veg Mt. BIBI 59.556 


Foreign Representatives 
Kelly-Smith Company J. B. Keough Kelly-Smith Company 


Marbridge Building Candler Bldg. Lytton Building 
New York City, N. Y. Atlanta, Ga. Chicago, Ill. 
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By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


LMER T. PETERSON, who sits in 

the editorial chair of the Wichita 
Beacon, contributes to McClure’s Maga- 
gine for July his observations of probihi- 
tion in Kansas—after 45 years. 

The feature in this piece, however, that 
will get the second glance is a facsimile 
of some of the items found in the “Society 
Column” of an issue of the Bad Lands 
Cowboy published in 1884. A whale of 
a story is evidently boiled down to this 
brief mention: 

“Bad Man” Finnigan is serving time in the 
Bismarck penitentiary for stealing Theodore 
Roosevelt boat. 

Several other items relating to ‘So- 
ciety” tell how members are the guests, 
for shorter or longer periods, of the sher- 


iff and the prison warden. 
* * x 
DVERTISING managers on daily 


newspapers will find “Business Bos- 
ton’—a booklet published by the Boston 
Herald-Traveler—worth a careful perus- 
al. It shows how to select talking points 
for use in the marketing of advertising 
space. 

Members of the editorial staff will be 
interested in the chapter, or section, en- 
titled “More Than a Newspaper—a New 
England Institution.” rid 

Advertising men on metropolitan dailies 
may possibly find the concluding chapter, 
“Merchandising Department,” the most 
helpful to them. This section describes 
the Herald-Traveler Sales Service De- 
partment which was organized to cooper- 
ate with national advertisers. This de- 
partment first makes surveys of the field 
and then offers specific recommendations 
to the advertisers. 

* * * 

HE latest book to come from the pen 

of Arthur Brisbane is entitled “To- 
day and the Future Day” (The Albertson 
Publishing Co., 238 William St., New 
York). By way of a sub-title it has 
“An Analysis of Two New Books With 
Other Articles.” 

The remarkable thing is that the two 
books are really only booklets. One is 
“Dedalus” by J. B. S. Haldane, Professor 
of Bio-Chemistry at Cambridge Univer- 
sity—93 pages. The other is “Icarus” by 
Bertrand Russell, said by Brisbane to be 
one of the greatest living mathematicians 
—64 pages. The latter is a reply to the 
former and both are published by E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 

“Today and the Future Day” is really 
a companion volume to ““Today’”—a book 
about which I wrote a little comment 
several months ago. One finds a difference 
in the subject matter but no difference in 
the mode of treatment. Brisbane takes a 
text—frequently from the Bible—and then 
preaches a lay sermon. Sometimes Bris- 
bane even takes two texts, as in the 
editorial “When a Girl Makes a Mistake” 
(page 78) an excellent example of Bris- 
banes exegesis of John VIII:4-11 and 
Genesis II1:7-8. lf two passages of 
scripture are not sufficient Brisbane does 
not hesitate to use three verses from the 
Bible, as in “The Greatest Question’ 
(page 192)—“What is the Soul?” 

Personally, I think that “Today and 
the Future Day,” if judged by the stand- 
ards of morality and religion, is a strong- 
er book than “The Best Sermons of 1924.” 
Brisbane, like the Man who walked the 
shores of Galilee 2,000 years ago, knows 
how to dramatize facts. Ina way I am 
sorry that this review is not in some 
church weekly instead of being printed 
in a trade paper for newspaper men. 

* Ok OX 
ONE will find a lot of amusement and 
entertainment in “The Preposterous 
Yankee” in general and the chapter on 
American journalism in particular by 
Montague V. Ponsonby (Limpus, Baker 
& Co., London). From the chapter just 


mentioned two paragraphs will do by 
way of illustration: 

The editor of one of the greatest New York 
dailies, on being put on the witness stand, 
and asked what he did for a living, refused 
to answer on the ground that under the law 
he was not bound to incriminate himself. 

Another editor, who was subpoenaed in a 
forgery case, declared that he was a burglar. 
This rather than confess that he was a New 
York editor. 

But Mr. Ponsonby does not confine 
his fairy tales to Park Row. Here, for 
example is a tale of newspaper life in 
Chicago: 


A reporter on a Chicago paper found an 


obstruction on a railway track which, if it 
had remained there, would have wrecked the 
train and killed seventy-five persons. Strangely 
forgetting all his professional instincts, he re- 
moved the obstruction and saved seventy-five 
lives. He was discharged by his employer fer 
hampering the production of important news. 


But the prize story in the chapter is the 
one which asserts that a reporter in an 
Indiana town, purchasing a dead body 
from a medical college, found it at least 
fifteen times under circumstances sug- 
gesting that a foul murder had been cre- 
ated. According to the chapter this re- 
porter broke into print with fifteen sepa- 
rate sensations for the small price of $25 
which he paid for the corpse. But the 
story doesn’t end there. When he was 
found out he was elected president of the 
local press club and his salary was 
doubled by his employer. 

In competition with ‘“The Preposterous 
Yankee” Upton Sinclair’s “Brass Check” 
becomes an “also ran” so far as criticism 
of American journalism is concerned. 


* OK OK 


[NFORMATION about journalism in 

Ireland is extremely difficult to ob- 
tain. Consequently, “Publishing in Ire- 
land” by Sir Robert Baird, managing 
director of the Belfast Telegram, is a 
booklet of considerable historical impor- 
tance. It is divided into two sections. Of 
thes_ the first takes up present day condi- 
tions in Ireland; the second is devoted to 
early publishing in that island with spe- 
cial reference to how news was dissem- 
inated in the olden times. 

Until I read this pamphlet I did not 
know that Ireland in the cradle days of 
its journalism had both the spoken and 
the written newspaper. On this point I 
may quote the words of Sir Robert 
Baird: 

In Ireland this mode of giving public adver- 
tisement still survives, as by law, civic and 
national, notices and proclamations are posted 
at church doors, The altar or pulpit was al- 
ways, and still is, a most general way of mak- 
ing announcements, especially in country dis- 
tricts where the death of a parishioner is an- 
nounced or the loss of a sheep or the visit 
of some popular personage. In towns the 


Bell-man long prevailed as the general distrib- 
utor of news—good and bad. 


A Dependable 


Means of 
Increasing 
Classified 
Lineage 

Write for Particulars 


Associated Editors, Inc. 
440 .S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


The pamphlet may be obtained from 
W. & G. Baird, Ltd., Royal Avenue, 


Belfast, Ireland. 

[NX its issue for July 15, The Outlook 
evidently calls to the carpet news- 

paper cartoonists and comic strippers. 

A good inquiring reporter would like to 

know the answer to each of these two 

questions : 


* 


Has any reader of The Outlook ever seen 
a picture of a projectile in a cartoon or comic 
strip which did not show the cartridge case 
as well as the projectile in flight? Do they 
really think that the case accompanies the pro- 
jectile or is their mistake due to their unwill- 
ingness to violate a tradition of their art? 


* OF ok 


SERIES of advertisements inserted 

by the Golden Rule Store in the St. 
Paul Pioneer Press has attracted much at- 
tention in advertising circles. For the most 
part these advertisements have dealt with 
questions of ethics in marketing merchan- 
dise. A limited number of reprints of 
these articles have been prepared and will 
be distributed upon request to the Golden 
Rule Store, St. Paul, Minn. This series 
really forms a code of ethics in advertis- 
ing and sets standards that often surpass 
those formulated by the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World. 


* OK OK 


‘(THE oratory of St. Joseph on the flank 
of’ Mount Royal in Montreal has 
attracted the attention not only of Ameri- 
can tourists but also of the press, both 
in Canada and in the United States. 
Through the spoken and the written word 
have come many fantastic stories about 
the shrine and that kind, fatherly Brother 
Andre whose name is forever linked with 
the Oratory. To overtake rumor and to 
correct false impresisons William H. 
Gregory undertook the assignment to com- 
pile a little book about the shrine—and 
the man who made it possible. By way of 
title Mr. Gregory has chosen “Brother 
Andre of St. Joseph’s Oratory” (Wil- 
liam J. Hirten Co., 25 Barclay street). 
Mr. Gregory must have found this as- 


HEALTH—WEALTH—HAPPINESS 
FLORIDA YIELDS ALL TO YOU 


For a score of years I labored unceasingly in the interest of newspaper 
New 
Oklahoma, Florida and other states. 
the privilege of acquaintance during the time I was a traveling repre- 
sentative of the United Press Associations will know that they may place 
complete confidence in me, and deal through me in acquiring lands in 


properties and the public in 


Florida, 


Space buyers and other executives connected with advertising agencies 

Cleveland, Philadelphia, i 
other cities whom I called upon in the promotion of the business of the 
properties I represented, know that I always presented facts with 
fidelity and proper regard for competing newspapers. 
busy men I wish to say that while there is yet time 
holdings in Florida, they can deal through me with the completest 


in New York, Chicago, Boston, 


reliance. 


Burt & McPherson, Inc., was established in February, 1923, since 
which time we have built in the suburbs of Tampa thirty-five fine 
I have devoted all of my time to this business since February 

of this year, since which time we have built and sold sixteen substantial 
dwellings, most of them being sold before completion. 
no sales resistance, hence we have ample time to devote to brokerage. 
Financing, which previously was a serious problem, is now accomplished 


dwellings. 


with ease. 


This advertisement is more personal in its construction than might be 
desired, but it is designed to appeal to the hundreds of men and women 
with whom the writer came into contact at intervals during his twenty 
years of service in the newspaper and public utility fields. 
he a pleasure to serve the busy hundreds who contribute to the prosperity 
of the nation through newspapers and allied industries. 


T. F. McPHERSON, representing, 


BURT & McPHERSON, Inc. 


San Isidro & Marti Sts. 
TELEPHONE 86959 


Address: 


T. F. McPHERSON 


Residence 


2415 Sunset Drive, Tampa 
Telephone 87030 


signment in striking contrast to those he 
had been accustomed to receive from city 
editors of metropolitan dailies. He 
speaks of the hardness of his task but yet 
he must have found it a labor of love. 
He went out after facts and he has been 
accustomed to receive from city editors of 
metropolitan dailies. He speaks of the 
hardness of his task but yet he must have 
found it a labor of love. He went out 
after facts and he has been content to let 
the facts speak for themselves. Those 
who think that he has not drawn a suff- 
ciently sympathetic picture of Brother 
Andre should remember that the aim of 
the book is to give American tourists a 
better understanding of the work car- 
ried on at St. Joseph’s. Mr. Gregory is 
to be congratulated on the restraint he has 
shown in the preparation of the text. 


At a time when religious news has first 
page position it might be well for the 
editorial writer to peruse somewhat care- 
fully the chapter entitled “What is a 
Miracle ?” 


THE LEAD IN ERIE, PA. 


For more than a year 


The 
Dispatch-Herald 


has dominated the Erie, Pennsylvania, 


field in quality and quantity of cir- 
culation. 


More than 


28,000 Daily 
Net paid A. B. C. 
The home-delivered medium that pro- 


duces results for local and national 
advertisers, 


Largest Total Lineage in the field 
June lineage established a record. 


WILLIAM A. HENDRICK, Publisher 
Louis Benjamin, Gen. Mgr, 
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The Miami Herald Still 
First In the World 


Among Six and Seven Days a Week Newspapers 
During First Six Months of 1925 


Seven Days a Week Leaders 


Miami Herald . . . . 18,024,587 Lines 
Detroit News ..... 16,414,678 ” 


Chicago Tribune. . . . 15,948,574 ” 
New York Times . . . 13,587,936 ”’ 
Los Angeles Times . . 13,156,654 ”’ 
Washington Star .... 12,671,279 ” 
Pittsburgh Press . . . . 11,885,342 ” 
Los Angeles Examiner 10,862,405 ”’ 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch 10,556,160 ” 
Columbus Dispatch . . 10,478,036 ”’ 


The thoroughness of coverage in the homes of 
its territory—unequaled by any other newspaper 
in any city many times Miami’s size—plus the 
prosperity of the field and The Herald’s wonderful 
result-getting ability have kept it in first place in 
America in total advertising for the first six months 


of 1925. 


Six Days a Week Leaders 


Miami Herald .. . . 13,419,560 Lines 
Detroit News ..... 11,998,266 ” 
Chicago Daily News . 10,331,101 ” 
Washington Star... . 9,403,656 ” 
Pittsburgh Press. ... 8,277,458 ” 
New York Times ... 8,157,150 ” 
Los Angeles Times . . 7,947,064 ” 
Columbus Dispatch . . 7,535,739” 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch 7,345,800 ” 
Chicago Tribune... . 6,269,943 ” 
Los Angeles Examiner 6,215,240 ” 


Fs sss 


Ifthe first’ halfvoi 1925 gs any indication of 
what will follow, The Miami Herald will establish 
a world’s record this year. Already its total is ahead 
of 1924 for the same period by 9,319,380 lines. The 
Miami Herald ranks first among newspapers publish- 
ing seven issues a week, and first among newspapers 
publishing week days only. 


The Miami Herald 


“FLORIDA’S MOST IMPORTANT NEWSPAPER” 


FRANK B. SHUTTS, Publisher 


Greatest Circulation Week Days or Sundays in Miami, 


Suburban and Lower East Coast Territory 


Editor 


NEWSPAPER MAKERS AT WORK | 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


He grew rich with Miami—FRANK B. SHUTTS 


MAN who has grown rich with 

Miami is Frank B. Shutts, publisher 
of the Miami (Fla.) Herald, who came to 
that city fifteen years ago with a vision, 
but a vision, which he said this week, 
failed in power to foretell the present 
prosperity. 

Mr. Shutts first saw Miami when he 
went there on a business trip in 1909. 
Then its population numbered only 5,000. 
He was attracted by its possibilities. 

He was not a newspaper man. He was 
a lawyer, and he came there and opened 
up a law office he now continues, the firm 
ot Shutts and Bowen, which has grown 
to be one of the largest in the South. 

In 1910 he bought the old Miami News- 
Record for $5,000 and changed its name to 
Herald. The News-Record could claim 
only 600 subscribers, one linotype machine, 
and a ramshackle press. Today the Her- 
ald is building a new three-story con- 
crete building to house the two big presses. 
A third is being built at present by Re 


Hoe & Co., Inc, New York. And in 
advertising lineage his mewspaper 1s 
claiming a world’s record with a six 


month’s total of more than 18,000,000 
lines. 

“Ves, I have become a confirmed news- 
paper publisher,” Mr. Shutts Said.) 5) Dhe 
newspaper business is delightful. I am 
very fond of any kind of business that 
gets along.” 


But Mr. Shutts takes no credit to him- 
self. Instead he sings panegyrics on 
Miami. 

“The growth of South Florida at this 
time is due to four things,” he said, “the 
sunshine, the Atlantic ocean, the proximity 
of the Gulf stream, and the trade winds 
that sweep across the peninsula. 

“These four elements make up the 
Florida climate. 

“Added to them must be counted the 
important element created by the great 
number of people in the North who are 
able financially and who have the time to 
visit Miami for some period during the 
year. 

“In my judgment, Florida’s growth 
and prosperity will continue as long as 
the sun shines, the Atlantic ocean re- 
mains where it is, the Gulf stream is not 
diverted, and the trade winds continue to 
blow. 

“Miami is so well settled today, that I 
doubt if anything could ever happen to 
interfere with its constant expansion and 
prosperity.” 

In addition to his newspaper publishing 
and his law practice, Mr. Shutts is on 
the board of directors of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Miami and the Miami 
Beach First National Bank. He is presi- 
dent of the Miami Building and Loan 
Association, and is on the board of fifty 
other corporations in Florida. 


NEWSPAPERS WIN 


Voted Most Efficient Advertising Med- 


ium in Kansas Survey 


The value of newspaper advertising 
in civic projects was emphasized last 
week in a check made of several hundred 
questionnaires by the Kansas State 
Chamber of Commerce. 

M. L. Breidenthal, secretary, sent out 
questionnaires to all Chambers of Com- 
merce in the state and to many individu- 
als asking about ways and means of ed- 
ucating the Kansas public on the state 
road system. Returns showed the vote 


unanimous for newspaper advertising. 

‘What kind of publicity do you con- 
sider most vaulable?” was one of the 
questions. ‘Newspaper advertising,” was 
the response. 

“What, in your opinion, is the best way 
to ‘sell’: Kansas on the value of good 
roads?” was another question. 

“Through the newspapers,’ was the 
answer. 


Butcher to Tour U. S. 


Harold Butcher, New York corre- 
spondent of the Liverpool Echo, will 
leave New York July 27 on a trip to the 
Pacific Coast to write a series of articles 
for his newspaper. 


Col. Cooke Sells His Paper 


Col. J. E. Cooke, for 30 years editor 
of the Waynesboro (Va.) Valley Vir- 
ginian and creator of the slogan, “To 
avoid criticism—say nothing, do nothing, 
be nothing,” has sold his interest to Louis 


S. Jordan. 
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Advertising Men Keep 
Posted by Reading 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Regularly—Every Week 


ODAY, to keep abreast of the times, every 
advertising and newspaper man must 
keep posted on what is going on in his 


particular line of business. 


Read EDITOR & PUBLISHER every 
week and you will appreciate the real service 
it is rendering to its subscribers. 


To properly understand the vital issues 
of our business, each week’s issue of EDITOR 
é? PUBLISHER must be consulted. 


Eprror €» PuBLISHER 
Suite 1700 : TIMES BUILDING 


Phones: BRYAN T 3052-3053 - 3054-3055 - 3056 


COLONEL APOLOGIZES 
TO NEWSPAPER MEN 


Cavalry Officer Says Cambridge Inci- 
dent did not Result from His 
Orders—Complaint to be 
Shelved 


Col. Dana T. Gallup, commanding of- 
ficer of the 110th Cavalry, has apologized 
to the Washington correspondents, who, 
covering President Coolidge, were rough- 
ly treated by army officers during a 
parade in Cambridge, Mass., July 3. 


Believing they can get no satisfaction 
from the Governor of Massachusetts or 
his aides, the Washington writers this 
week decided not to press their com- 
plaint in that quarter for the time being. 


Cavalry officers threatened the news- 
paper men, when the latter insisted on 
holding their place in the Cambridge 
parade close to President Coolidge’s auto- 
mobile. 


George E. Durno, International News 
Service, and president of the. White 
House Correspondents’ Association, im- 
mediately filed a complaint with Gov- 
ernor Fuller. 

This week Mr. Durno telegraphed the 


following statement to Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER: 


“We have just received a rather stilted 
letter from Herman A. MacDonald, Sec- 
retary to Goy. Fuller, advising us our 
complaint had been transmitted to the 
Adjutant General for investigation. The 
Adjutant General in turn demanded a 
report from Gallup, a copy of which was 
forwarded to me. 


“Gallup reported the chief of staff of 
the parade had directed him to place his 


_cavalry escort immediately behind the 


President’s special party ‘consisting of 
about five cars. As a matter of fact 
the Secret Service had told those re- 
sponsible for the parade there would be 
eight cars in the party. 


“On our complaint that orders were 
given to shoot off the tires of our ma- 
chines, Gallup reported ‘no orders were 
given to charge or shoot off the tires, 
although our officers heard another per- 
son, not a cavalry man who evidently 
sympathized with our efforts to bring 
order out of chaos, use such language 
as the latter of these expressions.’ 

“MacDonald said in conclusion of his 
letter ‘the Governor deeply regrets that 
there should have been any misunder- 
standing.’ 

“We did not charge that order was 
given by Gallup. It was, however, given 
by the same lieutenant who threatened 
our drivers with his sabre and blocked 
our machines with his horse. Gallup, 
on the night he apologized, promised to 
find out which officer this was and take 
appropriate action but he apparently had 
a change of heart later. It is obvious 
we can get no satisfaction from the Gov- 
ernor and his aides and so we are drop- 
ping the matter for the time being.” 


You Know 

It’s 

ine Beacon Journal 
In Akron, Ohio 


No one disputes that fact. 
But do 


You Know 


that business is booming in 
Akron—that the factories are 
working three shifts—that 
every one is buying what they 
want, as well as what they 
need. Money is plentiful— 
business is good. 


Run Your Campaign in a Live 
Paper, in a Live City. 
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ONE MONTH'S RUN” 
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“60,000 CERTIFIED DRY MATS | 


THIS O88 coves. 
TAO CIS Goan) 
CERTIFIED DRY MATS 


EBROUTE %6 cre VEL END reo 


a EA Service, Inc., is the largest indi 
vidual user of stereotype mats in 
the world. 


Picture here is of a carload of mats, 120 
cases, or 60,000 Certified Dry Mats, ready 
for shipment from West Groton, Mass., to 
the Cleveland NEA office. The carload is 
an estimated month’s supply for the NEA 
Service offices. 


New York and the Cleveland offices 
both now use 


GER TIFIED SDRYsViA TS 


. ” 
exclusively. 


CERTIFIED Dry MatCorPorRATION 
340 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 


For wet mat printing with DRY MAT facility—use Certified. - - Made inthe U.S.A. 
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“no LINOTYPE 


FOR BODY AND CLASSIFIED 


Models 25 and 26 can shift instantly from one size to another. Corrections in either face can be set at any time withott 
holding up regular production to make a change. As all magazines are interchangeable, the straight matter machines are 


St. Augustine Bonds 
Caldwell & Co. and Marx & Co. are 
offering $1,026,000 City of St. Augus- 
tine (Fla.) 5 per cent waterworks and 
bridge bonds, at prices to yield 4.50 


per cent. $415,000 waterworks bonds 
are due January 1, 1945, and $611,000 
bridge bonds are due January 1, 1955. 


$2,200,000 Real Estate Bonds 
A selling group is being formed to 
distribute with S. W. Straus & Co. a 
2,200,000 6 per cent first mortgage 
twelve-year sinking fund bond issue on 
a new mid-town commercial building. 


$500,000 Land Bank Bonds 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., Ine., William 
R. Compton Company and Harris, | 
Forbes & Co. are offering today an| 


available at all times to help out on heads or ads. 


APARTMENTS FOR RENT 


APARTMENTS FOR RENT 


Manhattan—Unfurnished 


LEXINGTON AV., 1275.—2 and 3 rooms, 
All improvements; $65-$85. 


MADISON 
ment; 

baths; 

Supt. 


AV., 1261—Attractive apart- 


southern exposure; 9 
and 3 rooms; reasonable. Apply 


rooms, 3 


issue of $500,000 Burlington (Iowa) 


MORTON ST., 47 (Greenwich Village)—3 


rooms and bath; 


all 


and Houston; 
station. 


real kitchen; elevator; 
improvements; between Christopher 
elevated near Sheridan Sq. 
Columbus 0748. 


PARK AV., 1024—1-2 room apartments; 
modern and select; rents reasonable. Ap- 
ply on premises. 


Long Island—Unfurnished 
ASTORIA—2 rooms $45. 38 rooms $55. 4 
rooms $57.50; new building. Washing- 
ton-First avs. 


EAST ELMHURST, om waterfront Flushing 

Bay—Seven rooms, ground floor, inclosed 
sun parlor, two open fireplaces; modern im- 
provements, bath, shower, laundry, garage; 
inspection invited. Havemeyer 0750-W or 
Murray Hill 4491. 


FOREST HILLS GARDENS, L, I. 

No. 8, 5 rooms and bath, sublet for 
balance of lease, $130. Apply Gardens 
Apt., by station, or Boulevard 6545. 


UNIVERSITY AV., 
Washington Bridge 
NEW 


Bronx—Unfurnished 


1532, 1 block north of 
(Convent Court)— 
BUILDING, all apartments have 


permanent light and view; 3, 4, 5, 6 rooms; 


$58 to $107.50; 


6 rooms have extra lava- 


tory an ideal home for quiet and refined 


families. Supt. 


or 


SUGGESTED MODEL 25 EQUIPMENT 


UPPER MAGAZINE 


LINOTYPE 


5% Point No. 2 with Bold Face No. 2 
LINOTYPE COMPOSBES, justifies, casts and assembles complete lin 1234 
COMPOSES, justifies, casts and assembles complete lin 1234 


LOWER MAGAZINE 


Plaza, 


7 Point No. 2 with Bold Face No. 2 
LINOTYPE COMPOSES, justifies, casts and assembles com 1234 
LINOTYPE COMPOSES, justifies, casts and assembles com 1234 


ISHOLU 
vay North 


istians; 
Call or 


ark Slope, Brook- 
near Highth av., 
B.-M. T.. 
‘ge rooms, excel- 
hte rent. Owner 


Nehring Brothers, St. 
en for inspection. 


; all mod- 


$65. \La- 
phone. 


Westchester—Unfurnished 
CASSILIS CREST 

Up-to-date apartments of 3 and 4 large 

rooms, high location, overlooking West- 

chester hills, to be ready for occupancy 


24 Point 


24 Point Italic 


18 Point 


18 Point Italic 


14 Point with Italic and Small Caps 


12 Point with Italic and Small Caps 


CASLON OLD FACE 


Linotype Displ 


Linotype Displ 
Linotype Display Fac 
Linotype Display Face 


Linotype Display Faces f 
Linotype Display FACES 


Linotype Display Faces for 
Linotype Display FACES FOR 


SAN FRANCISCO 
CANADIAN LINO 


FOR ADVERTIS 


An unlimited variety of faces can be carried in Standard | 
can be put on any machine in a few seconds. A 


CLOISTER BOLD 


24 Point 


Linotype Disp 


24 Point Italic 


Linotype Displ 


18 Point 


Linotype Display F 


18 Point Italic 


Linotype Display F 


14 Point with Italic 


Linotype Display Faces 
Linotype Display Faces 


12 Point with Italic 


Linotype Display Faces fe 


COMPOSED ENTIRELY ON THE 


Linotype Display Faces fc 
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[POSITION 


| AND 26 
DAL 
POSE 
"PES 
Econom- 


paper 
tion 


FOR HEADINGS 


A Model 26 layout cai be arranged which will handle a complete headletter dress on one machine. Any deck of any head 
set instantly. No waits, no delays. 


LL <i> a Ee eee 

CENTER SEEN AS SEAT OF _ /70 ‘Best’? News 
HEALING FOR ALL PEOPLE) Stories Putin _ 
"2A. Anthology | 


Twenty-one Are From New York 
Being Represented by Four 
City Papers, Herald Tribune 
Chosen From Extensive Field 


Dr. Fosdick Exhorts the Medical 
Drive Workers té Unify City 
Behind $1,975,000 Effort to 
Complete Fund for Center 


600 Enroll For Campaign 


Dean Sage Informs Carnegie 


National Fight Begins On 
Racetrack Betting in U. S. 


WASHINGTON, April 30.—A 
concerted attack against racetrack 
betting in all parts of the United 
States has been set in motion by 
church and reform bodies, Henry 
N. Pringle, acting superintendent 
of the International Reform Fed- 
eration announced here today. 


The second of the annual newspaper 
anthologies published by Small, May- 
nard Co., under the title “The Best 


SUGGESTED MODEL 26 EQUIPMENT 


XOMPOSITION 


igazines (either split or full length) and any magazine 


ion of faces can be mixed ‘in the same line. UPPER MAGAZINE UPPER AUXILIARY 
10 Point Bodoni Bold with Italic 24 Pt. Bodoni Bold (1. c.) 
Dr. Fosdick Exhorts the Medical t 
NEDICTINE BOOK BODONI Drive Workers to Unify City Be | CEMUELS S 
t 24 Point Hause pebeccietiniae Eanes FRR | LOWER AUXILIARY 
D 4 Li D C l nd the | tions, arrived y 14 Point Bodoni Bold with Italic 24 Pt. Bodoni Bold (caps) 
hotype 1S notype Isp Vensity (States liner PH! Polish Women Legislators SEEN 12 
ETtalic 24 Point Ttalic ——_——] 600 Enroll For Campaign | 


20ty pe Disp | Linotype Displ 


: 18 Point 

otype Display | Linotype Display F 
Italic 18 Point Italic 

otype Display | Linotype Display F 
with Italic and Small Caps 14 Point with Italic and Small Caps 


type Display Fac | Linotype Display Faces 
type Display FAC | Linotype Display FACES 


with Italic and Small Caps 12 Point with Italic and Small Caps 
type Display Faces f | Linotype Display Faces for 
type Display FACES | Linotype Display FACES FO 
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ITYPE COMPANY 
v York 
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535.25.5-F(2) 


XCEPT FOR LARGE TEXT LINE 
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CARROLL PICKS STATE 
A.N.A.E. V-PRESIDENTS 


Complete List Just Announced by 
Newspaper Advertising Executives’ 
President—Committee Mem- 


bers Also Named 


The complete list of committee mem- 
bers and state vice-presidents of the 
Association of Newspaper Advertising 
Executives has just been announced by 
Frank T. Carroll, president of the As- 
sociation. They will hold office until 
the next fences in connection with 
the A. A. C. W. Pheladelphia meet next 
June. 

The list, including officers and directors 
of the Association, follows: 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Adver- 
Indianapolis News. 


PRESIDENT: 
tising Manager, 


VicE-PRESIDENT: WM. E. DONAHUE, 
Manager Local Display Advertising, Chicago 
Tribune. 


SEcreraRy-TREasuRER: DON BRIDGE, Man- 
ager Merchandising and National Advertising, 
Indianapolis News. 


DIRECTORS 
A. L. SHUMAN, Vice-President and Adver- 
tising Manager, Ft. Worth Star-Telegram. 
HARVEY R. YOUNG, Advertising Director, 
Columbus Dispatch, 
CARL P. SLANE, Publisher, Peoria Journal- 


Transcript. . 
JOSEPH W. SIMPSON, National 
tising Department, Philadelphia Bulletin. 
RALPH A. TURNQUIST, Advertising-Man- 
ager, Milwaukee Journal. 
W. J. HOFMANN, 
Portland Oregonian. 
A. L. POORMAN, Advertising Manager, 
Providence Journal-Bulletin. 
FRANK T. CARROLL, 
ager, Indianapolis News. 
WM. E. DONAHUE, Manager 
play Advertising, Chicago Tribune. 


Adver- 
Advertising Manager, 


Advertising Man- 


Local Dis- 


MEMBERS OF NATIONAL COMMISSION 
ACWARIG TW. 
GEO. M. BURBACH, Advertising Manager, 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
A. L. SHUMAN, Vice-President and Adver- 
tising Manager, Ft. Worth Star-Telegram. 


L. B. PALMER, Manager American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association. 
REPRESENTATIVE, JOINT ASSEMBLY 
AS TAC We 
W. E. DONAHUE, Manager Local Display 
Advertising, Chicago Tribune. 
Apvisory CoUNCIL 
E. J. SLEMONS, Business Manager, Grand 
OES Press. 
A. SPRAGUE, Business Manager, St. 


Jos ik News-Press. 
A. G. NEWMIYER, 

Orleans Item-Tribune. 
RALPH A. TURNQUIST, Advertising Man- 


General Manager, New 


ager, Milwaukee Journal. 

HARRY T. WATTS, Business Manager, 
Des Moines Register-Tribune-News. 

J. K. GROOM, Manager National Advertis- 
ing, Northern Illinois Group. 

GEO. M. BURBACH, Advertising Manager, 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

M. F. AROHIME, Advertising Manager, 
Louisville Courier-Journal and Times. 

A. L. POORMAN, Advertising Manager, 


Providence Journal-Bulletin. 
A. L. SHUMAN, Vice-President and Adver- 
tising Manager, Ft. Worth Star-Telegram. 

C. E. BENNETT, Advertising Manager, 
Cincinnati Times-Star. 
ED, L. HILL, St. Lowis Globe Democrat. 
CHAS. S. BATES, Advertising Manager, 

Miami Herald. 


A. L. CARMICAL, 
Promotion, Chicago Evening America. 

FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Man- 
ager, Indianapolis News. 


Director of Publicity and 


COMMITTEE on AGENCY RELATIONS 


HARVEY R. YOUNG, Chairman, Adver- 
tising Director, Columbus Dispatch. 

WM. H. DODGE, President, Allied News- 
papers, Inc. 

F. J. OEXMAN, Manager 
Cincinnati. Times-Star. 


National Adver- 


tising, 


D zs 
Los ea. Calif. 


3,749 Daily Average Circulation 
Sworn Government Statement, Six Months 


Gained 


Ending March 31, 1924, 173, 549 Daily. Six 
Months, Ending March 31, 1925, 177,298 
Daily. Increase in Daily Average Circula- 
tion, 3,749. 


IT COVERS THE FIELD COMPLETELY 


REPRESENTATIVES: 

H, W. Moloney, 604 Times Bldg., New York. 

G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bldg., 6 
North Michigan Ave,, Chicago, 

A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bldg., 


San 
Francisco, Calif, 


Editor 


SreaKerRS BUREAU ; 
WM. E. DONAHUE, Manager Local Dis- 
play Advertising, Chicago Tribune. 


IpEA ExcHANGE BULLETIN 
JAMES W. FISK, Chairman, Advertising 
Manager, Cincinnati Post. 
StaTE VICE-PRESIDENTS 
CANADA (ALBERTA) . 


GEORGE B. COOPER, Advertising Man- 
ager, Edmonton Journal. 


CANADA (ONTARIO) 


R. K. STOKES, Advertising Manager, 
Toronto Globe. 


CANADA (NOVA SCOTIA) 


C. P. GREENE, Advertising Manager, 
Halifax Chronicle. 


HAWAII 


H. S. HAYWARD, General Business Man- 
ager, Honolulu Star-Bulletin. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


CARSON TAYLOR, Publisher, Manilla 
Bulletin. 
ARIZONA 
WESLEY W. KNORPP, Business Man- 
ager, Phoenix Republican. 
ARKANSAS 
FRED W. ALLSOPP, General Manager, 
Little Rock Arkansas Gazette. 
CALIFORNIA 
JACOB ADLER, Business Manager, San 
Francisco Call and Post. 
COLORADO 
F, I. CARRUTHERS, Advertising Manager, 
Denver Post. 
CONNECTICUT 
I, B. MYERS, Business Manager, Water- 


bury Republican and American. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


COL. LE ROY W. HERRON, Advertising 
Manager, Washington Star. 


DELAWARE 

CLARENCE J. PYLE, General 
Wilmington Journal and News. 
FLORIDA 

JOHN OTHEN, Advertising Manager, Jack- 


sonville Journal. 
GEORGIA 
T. B. FRENCH, Advertising Manager, 


lanta Constitution. 
ILLINOIS 
A. J. McFAUL, Assistant 
cago Herald and Examiner. 
INDIANA 
W. S. BOWMAN, Advertising Manager, 
South Bend Tribune. 
IOWZ 
LAFE YOUNG, JR., General Manager, Des 
Moines Capital. 
KANSAS 
CHAS. L. NICHOLSON, Advertising Man- 
ager, Hutchinson Daily News. 
KENTUCKY 
H. E. ROBERTS, Advertising Manager, 
Lexington Leader. 
LOUISIANA 
L. F. BLACKBURN, Advertising Manager, 
New Orleans Times- Picayune. 
MAINE 
FRED H. DRINKWATER, Advertising 
Manager, Portland Express and Telegram. 
MARYLAND 
Was: SCHMICK, Business Manager, Bal- 


timore Sun. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
WM. F. ROGERS, Advertising Manager, 
Boston Transcript. 


Manager, 


At- 


Publisher, Chi- 


MICHIGAN 
OTIS MORSE, Advertising Manager, De- 
troit Free Press. 
MINNESOTA 
E. I. HARLAN, Advertising Manager, Min- 
neapolis Journal. 
: MISSISSIPPI 
W. G. JOHNSON, General Manager, Jack- 
son Daily News. 
MISSOURI 
W. COURTRIGHT SMITH, National Ad- 
vertising Department, Kansas City Jouynal- 
Post. 
MONTANA 
JOE IL. MARKHAM, Business Manager, 
Anaconda Standard. a 
NEBRASKA 
JAMES A. AUSTIN, Advertising Manager 
Omaha Bee. ; 


FOR ALL NEWSPAPERS 


DUPLEX 
PRESSES 


“OUR CUSTOMERS 
WRITE OUR ADS” 


DUPLEX TUBULAR 


“In the quality of product, the 
DUPLEX TUBULAR has earned 
for the Chicage Journal of Com- 
merce the distinction of being the 
best printed newspaper in the city.” 


Chicago, Ill., Journal of Commerce 


Duplex Printing Press Co. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


& ‘Publisher, for Juwly)1é, 


1925 


NEVADA . 
JOE F. McDONALD, Business 
Reno State Journal. 
NEW JERSEY 
EUGENE W. FARRELL, Busines and Ad- 
vertising Manager, Newark News. 
NEW MEXICO 
JOSEPH TAUSEK, General Manager, Al- 


buquerque Journal. 
NEW YORK 


R. H. SCHOOLEY, Advertising 
New York Herald Tribune. 
NORTH CAROLINA |. 
J. H. TURNER, Classified Advertising Man- 
ager, Raleigh News and Observer. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
BLACK, Publisher, Fargo Ferum. 


Manager, 


Manager, 


Nene 
OHIO 
H. W. ROBERTS, Advertising Manager, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
OKLAHOMA 

H. E. DREIER, Advertising Manager, 

homa City Oklahoman and Times. 
OREGON 

W. F. HESSIAN, Director National Adver- 

tising, Portland Journal. 
PENNSYLVANIA ! 

ROWE STEWART, General Manager, Phila- 

delphia Record. 
RHODE ISLAND 

CHAS. O. BLACK, General Manager, Paw- 

tucket Times. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

WM. P. ETCHISON, Advertising Manager, 

Columbia State. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

C. F. McCANNON, Advertising Manager, 

The Rapid City Daily Journal. 
TENNESSEE 

G. W. RITCHIE, Advertising Manager, 

Memphis Commercial Appeal. 


TEXAS 
MARCELLUS E, FOSTER, 
Houstcn Chronicle. 

UTAH 


H. F. ROBINSON, Business Manager, Salt 
Lake City Tribune. 
VIRGINIA 
THOMAS T. JONES, Advertising Manager, 
Richmond Times-Dispatch. 
WASHINGTON 
G. W. ROCHE, Advertising Manager, Spo- 
kane Daily Chronicle. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
RALPH B. CUSHING, Advertising Man- 
ager, Wheeling Intelligencer and News. 
WISCONSIN 
FRANK H. BURGESS, Business Manager} 
La Crosse Tribune and Leader Press. 
WYOMING 
JOHN C. FLEMING, General Manager, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming State Tribune-Leader. 


Okla- 


Publisher, 


Weekly 120 Years Old 


The Lebanon (O.) Western Star has 
just entered its 120th year. It is said 
to be the oldest weekly in Ohio. 


Manship 


Of course gets satisfactory 
service from his 


Ludlows 


R, Chas. P. Manship, Publisher 
M oftheState Times, Baton Rouge, 

Louisiana says,““We have gotten 
the most satisfactory service possible 
from our Ludlow equipment. It gives 
us variety and an inexhaustible supply 
of display typefaces. The best evidence 
of our satisfaction with the Ludlow is 
the fact that we recently purchased an 
additional matrix cabinet and an as- 
sortment of new Ludlow matrices.” 


Ludlow Typoégraph Co. 
2032 Clybourn Avenue 
San Francisco CHICAGO New York 


Boston Atlanta 


LUDLOW QUALITY COMPOSITION 


In New Orleans It’s 


THE MORNING TRIBUNE 
(Published week-day mornings) 


THE NEW ORLEANS ITEM 


(Published week-day afternoons) 


THE ITEM TRIBUNE 
(Published Sunday mornings) 
Sold to National Advertisers at a 
combination rate 15c a line 


week-days and 18c a line Sun- 
days. 


SN pe 


TO SEE BUFFALO STAMPEDE 


Montana Press Association Visiting 
Yellowstone Park, Aug. 27-30 


Details of the Montana Press Asso- 
ciation’s annual convention to be held 
at Livingston, Mont., and Yellowstone 
National Park, Aug. 27 to 30, were an- 
nounced this week by O. S. Warden, 
publisher of the Great Falls Tribune, 
and association president. 

One day will be spent at Livingston, 
and three days in the Park. All busi- 
ness and the annual dinner will take place 
at Livingston, Aug. 27. | 

The Montana editors will be guests of 
the Department of the Interior and the 
National Park Service, while visiting 
Yellowstone. The park management will 
stage an old time buffalo stampede at 
Buffalo Ranch. 


Airplane Delivers Newspapers 


A daily airplane newspaper delivery 
service between Garden City, L. 1. and 
Dixville Notch, N. H., began this week. 
New York morning newspapers are de- 
livered to guests of the Balsams, a hotel 
operated by Joseph Lannin. The same 
service was successful last year. | 


ae 
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Louisville's Biggest and Best Newspapers 
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Florida’s Back Country... 
The Entire United States 


HE importance of a “back coun- 
try’ as a factor in the permanent 
prosperity of a community is 

recognized. Florida’s “‘back country’”’ 
is the entire United States. 


In a very extraordinary way the 
general growth and prosperity of the 
United States is contributing to the 
prosperity of Florida. Without prece- 
dent in the history of the country is 
the present “‘rush”’ to Florida. 


From every part of its ‘back coun- 
try’ an immense and ever increasing 
transient population is coming into 
this state. 


Money is pouring into the state and 
extraordinary expansion and business 
activity is taking place. 


Florida is spending freely. Luxuries 
as well as necessities are in great 
demand. 


Here are unusual opportunities for 
the advertiser. Are you taking ad- 
vantage of these opportunities? 


The best mediums for covering this 
wonderful field are the Associated 
Dailies. 


ASSOCIATED DAILIES OF FLORIDA 


A co-operating group of the leading daily newspapers of 
the State. For detailed information regarding the Florida 
field, rates and other data, address any of the following: 


Clearwater Sun Miami Daily News 


Daytona Journal Orlando Reporter-Star 
Orlando Sentinel 
Palm Beach Post 


Pensacola News- 
Journal 


Sanford Herald 
St. Augustine Record 


Daytona News 
DeLand News 
Eustis Lake Region 
Fort Myers Press 
Gainesville Sun 


Jacksonville Journal 
St. Petersburg 


Jacksonville Times- Independent 


Union 
Lakeland Ledger 
Lakeland Star- 


Telegram 
Miami Herald 


St. Petersburg Times 
Tampa Times 
Tampa Tribune 
Winter Haven Chief 


During 1924 the automobile registrations in 
Florida totaled 195,128, an increase of 
28 4-10 per cent over 1923. Only two states 
exceeded Florida in the percentage of increase. 


Florida is one of the best year-around markets 
of the world for tires, oils, gasoline, accessories 
and everything connected with motoring or motor 
transportation. 
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CHEATING CHEATERS 


GREAT American industry, a big business, 

possessed of huge capital resources, officered 

by large calibre men responsible to thousands 
of stockholders, darkly conspires with a scheming 
press agent to cheat a few newspapers out of their 
advertising space. 

Humiliating spectacle, almost beyond belief ! 

“T can get your, brand name into the papers for 
nothing,” says the schemer. A business man, sup- 
posed to represent the dignity of a high executive 
office, bends his neck to fall for this tawdry graft. 
“Something for nothing,” the old, reliable “come-on”’ 
formula, gets response in surprising places. Big con- 
cerns, like the Copper and Brass Association, Procter 
& Gamble Company, Prudential Life, Marshall Field 
& Co., Cheney Silks, Eskimo Pie makers, railroad 
companies, fruit and milk associations, and what not, 
listen to the bunk of the press agent that he can get 
their advertising stories into the newspaper as 
“news.” They pay him a few hundred dollars to 
execute this fraud. The bigger they are the heavier 
they fall. 

Of course, as we well know, the press agent 
cannot deliver. He knows that when he sells his 
stuff. But he diligently broadcasts proofs and mats 
which no newspaper that would be considered an 
advertising medium would print. Janitors lug 
the expensive press agent dope to the paper baler 
as fast as the postmen can lug it into the office. 

All the “suckers” in the world do not wear chin 
whiskers. All do not invest in fake stocks. All 
do not follow the three card boys or buy chances 
in a shell game. Some sit at mahogany desks in 
the magnificent offices of great corporations. So 
far as cheap motive is concerned there is not a 
whit of difference between the Boobtown Slicker who 
puts his money down on a wiretapping game and 
the Million Dollar corporation executive who buys 
a press agent’s service to cheat newspapers. It’s the 
spirit of graft, and the come-on gentleman pays. 


We respectfully commend to the readers 
of Epitor & PusLisHER the story of George 
A. Miller, advertising manager of the American 
Leather Producers, Inc., in this issue—read that 
statement and get the true slant on modern 
newspaper advertising ! 


“SILLY SLUEF; 


66(NILLY stuff” is the caption that adorns an edi- 
S torial in the Philadelphia Bulletin, wherein is 
related the facts concerning the attitude of 
President Coolidge toward press conferences. The 
editorial reads as follows: 

“Swampscott despatches yesterday, filed by a half 
dozen different correspondents, agreed in declaring 
that President Coolidge favored this and favored 
that in the matter of tax reduction, upon the authority 
of a ‘White Court spokesman,’ who seems to have 
been taken along from Washington with the rest of 
the Presidential party, although he was not identifiable 
in the passenger list of the Mayflower. 

“For instance, Carter Field, of the New York 
Herald-Tribune, takes this ‘White Court spokesman’ 
so seriously that he avers his belief that the W. C. S. 
never would have been ‘authorized’ to announce the 
President’s views had Mr. Coolidge not felt sanguine 
that the condition of the Treasury promised the 
realization of his hopes. 

“There is only one spokesman for ‘White Court,’ 
and there has been but one spokesman for the White 
House since the period of the Coolidge occupancy 
began. The President’s closest personal friends 
know enough not to attempt to speak for the Presi- 
dent. Others are not likely to be rash enough to 
attempt it. It’s silly stuff to pretend that somebody 
is delegated or authorized to express the President’s 
views, and to make believe that there is any difference 
between quoting the President directly and putting 
the quote within a quote.” 


Within casy memory William J. Bryan was 
advocating an elaborate scheme for a state- 
owned newspaper press, and more and more 
we understand just what sort of a “newspaper” 
it would have been. 


Who hath measured the waters in the hollow 
of his hand, and meted out heaven with the 
span, and comprehended the dust of the earth 


in a measure, and weighed the mountains in 


scales, and the hills in a balance? Isaiah; 


XI, 12. 


“DECENCY” BY STATUTE 


OW comes Lord Darling introducing a bill in 

the House of Lords to regulate press reports of 

law cases. Lord Darling, while on the bench 
gained constant newspaper publicity by a habit of 
joking in court, humorous remarks and cutting flings 
that lent themselves to headlines and pointed stories. 
He became a nationally known character. 

Under his proposed measure publication of any 
“indecent matter” which comes out in court would 
be punished by imprisonment not exceeding three 
months or a fine not exceeding £500, or both, and a 
special prohibition would be put on publishing medi- 
cal, surgical, and physiological details which “might 
injure public morals.” In divorce cases the bill 
would permit only publication of the names, addresses 
and descriptions of the parties to the suit and the wit- 
nesses, the grounds on which the suit has been 
brought and defended, as set forth in the legal papers, 
the submission of any legal questions in the course 
of the trial and the summing up of the Judge, the 
action of the jury and the judgment of the Court, 
provided that none of these violate the general clause 
prohibiting publication of improper matter. In this 
particular Lord Darling’s proposals are in line with 
French law. 

Lord Darling knows something of the depths to 
which divorce and scandal trials may descend. He 
presided on the King’s Bench when the $750,000 
blackmail case of “Mr, A.” was heard recently. As 
a judge he refused to allow the central figure in that 
disgusting mess, Rajah Sir Hari Singh, nephew of 
the Maharajah of Jammu and Kashmir, to be named 
in open court like an ordinary citizen would have 
been named without any ceremony whatsoever. Lord 
Darling has heard many sensational divorce cases, 
involving persons of high social standing. 

We believe that such a measure as is proposed by 
this aged jurist is false in principle, and seeks to 
increase the privileges of a class. Indecency is not 
interesting to news writers when it concerns notori- 
ously indecent people; it becomes valid copy when it 
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concerns pretentious people. The effect of such publi-- 
cation is to level such persons to the plane of life to 
which they properly belong. For instance, it is not 
a bad thing, but highly desirable from every public 
point of view, for the people to know what an evil 
person is “Mr. A.” He assumes, by right called 
divine, to govern other men. He would exact, by 
reason of inherited power, respect and following. By 
law and custom other men, fashioned as he, are com- | 
pelled to bend the knee in his presence. This royal 
personage was turned up in court proceedings as a 
moral leper, a man lost to all decency, a coward and 
a snob, and Mr. Justice Darling sought to draw a 
curtain to shelter him and perpetuate his fame, thus_ 
commiting an act against the public which, in our 
view, amounted to fraud. The British people had a 
right to know that this potentate was unworthy of 
respect. q 

Libertines would rejoice at such a press gag. It 
would eliminate their one serious source of fear of 
consequences of degenerate life—publicity. We do. 
not believe that public morals are ordinarily “injured” 
by the publication of the realities of life, no matter 
how offensive, if and when the publication is in the 
nature of righteous exposure of anti-social conditions. 
Evil must be recognized before it becomes repugnant, 
Suppress the news, according to Lord Darling’s 
measure, and you present a pleasantly false view of 
one of the most unpleasant conditions in modern 
society and inhibit corrective processes. A few good 
newspapers might have saved Sodom. 

What of the innocent victims of disgraceful court 
proceedings? Every day sees pure hearts dragged in 
the dust through circumstances beyond control. There 
is an innocent party to almost every divorce case 
carrying unjust burdens of infamy. They suffer ac- 
cording to natural degrees of sensitiveness. Some- 
thing better than the “sins of the fathers” doctrine 
seems to apply to them. Yet we do not know what 
it is. A charming, wholesome, dignified woman is 
drawn into the limelight of publicity by a husband, 
dead to honor, from whom she must free herself as 
one would cast off a pernicious contamination. She 
cannot escape degrees of obloquy, odium, disgrace in 
her position. Call it her “fate.” However, be it 
said, news writers, except in rare cases, use their 
finest talents to protect innocent persons who appear 
in the news. This springs from a motive higher 
than any statute or custom, it is the innate grace of a 
gentleman. “In writing, treat strangers with as much 
consideration as you would personal friends,” is the 
rule which ,governs reporters and editors, here and 
in England. 


This number of Epitor & PUBLISHER shows 
you how great the newspaper syndicate im- 
dustry has grown in America—it 1s the woof 
of the newspaper fabric. 


RADIO INDUSTRY 


SHAKE-UP in the merchandising methods of 
A the retail radio industry, long overdue, 1s 
promised for the coming season. As in the 
phonograph business, there will be authorized or 
franchised dealers for radio sets, and these dealers 
will be protected against price cutters and will con- 
trol distribution in territories, This leads on to a 
sensible business basis and an advertising scheme 
which will facilitate the trade, such as selling com- 
plete outfits for a price. q 
Eprror & PUBLISHER believes that there is a pos- 
sibility of radio ranking among the leading industries 
of the country, providing—and this is important— 
the average buyer of a radio set is not discouraged 
by poor broadcast material. I{ the air is to be 
littered by cheap advertising stunts, which disgust 
many listeners and cause them to spin the dials look- 
ing for sound interest, naturally radio sets will not 
be in demand. That is the big danger that the radio 
industry faces. 

The Boston Globe printed a 3 column half- 
tone showing President Coolidge being inter-— 
viewed by 11 correspondents standing on the — 
lawn of the summer White House, note-books 
in hand, and put this humorous caption over the 
cut: “‘White House spokesman’. gives news- 
paper men President's views.” 


PERSONALS 


ACKSON S. ELLIOTT, assistant 

general manager of the Associated 
Press, was to sail July 18, on the S. S. 
Homeric to study conditions in A. P. 
foreign bureaus. Also on the Homeric 
were to be Charles S. Smith, Berlin cor- 
respondent of the A. P., returning to 
his post, and Kenneth Durant, general 
American manager of the Russian Tele- 
graph Agency, who plans to spend two 
months on a business visit to Moscow. 
Mr. Smith visited Frank B. Noyes, pub- 
lisher of the Washington Star and A. P. 
president, at Winter Harbor, Me., prior 
to sailing. During Mr. Durant’s ab- 
sence abroad, Eugene Lyons will be in 
charge. 

Lafayette Young, Jr., of the Des 
Moines Capital, with his family will 
leave soon for a two weeks’ vacation in 
Minnesota. 


Wallace M. Scudder, publisher of the 
Newark Evening News, and Mrs. Scud- 
der and Wallace M. Scudder, Jr., sailed 
for abroad July 11 on the S. S. Rot- 
terdam. : 

Herman Roe, editor of the Northfield 
(Minn.) News and president of the Min- 
nesota State Fair, delivered an address 
on “The Value of a Fair to a Commun- 
ity’ recently in Grand Forks, N. D., 
before the joint monthly meeting of the 
Commercial Club with members of the 
Rotary, Kiwanis and Lions clubs. 

Mrs. Bess Wilson, editor and publisher 
of the Redwood Falls (Minn.) Gazette, 
has been named to the board of regents 
of the University of Minnesota by Gov- 
ernor Christianson. 

Philip L. Jackson, publisher of the 
Portland (Oregon) Journal, and Holt 
W. Cookingham, a friend, recently made 
a month’s automobile tour east, attend- 
ing the tenth annual reunion of their 
class at Princeton. 

Henry W. Clendenin, editor-in-chief 
of the Springfield (Ill.) State Register, 
is en route to Seattle, Wash., and other 
northwestern points on a vacation trip. 

William P. F, Ferguson, editor of the 
Franklin (Pa.) News, accompanied by 
Mrs. Ferguson, are on an extensive visit 
in California for the benefit of Mr. Fer- 
guson’s health. 

J. J. Knight, of the Brisbane (Austra- 
lia) Courier, is in the United States 
making visits in Los Angeles, New York 
City and Battle Creek, Mich. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


B B. MARCUM, formerly with the 

* Vanderbilt tabloids, is now circula- 
tion directior of the El Paso Herald and 
News Herald. 


Marton Weir has resigned as business 
manager of the Wilkes-Barre Sunday 
Telegram to join the advertising staff 
of the Scranton (Pa.) Republican. 


J. R. Baker, director of promotional 
advertising of the San Francisco Exam- 
imer, made an address on “Advertising 
and Advertising Writing’’ at the conven- 
tion of the California Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation recently held at Del Monte, Cal. 


Franklin Allen, recently with the 
Hearst organization in New York, has 
become assistant to the publisher of the 
Portland (Ore.) Telegram. 


Eugene L. Flynn, former southern divi- 
sional director for the Basil L. Smith 
System, Inc., has been named classified 
advertising director for the Slover chain 
of newspapers in Virginia, which in- 
cludes the Richmond Times-Dispatch, 
Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch and the Peters- 
burg Progress. 

Clare J. Draper, for many years with 
the Jackson (Mich.) Citizen Patriot dis- 
play advertising staff has returned to the 
employ of that paper. 

Leo H. Kimball, circulation manager of 
the Jackson (Mich.) Citizen Patriot is 
Tecovering from a two months’ illness. 

Harry Watts, business manager of the 
Des Moines Register and Tribune-News 
and family, left last week for Clear Lake, 
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where they will spend a two weeks’ va- 
cation. 

J. T. Staker, who has been with David- 
son Bros., Des Moines, is now an ad- 
vertising solicitor in the rotogravure de- 
partment of the Des Moines Register. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


QAMUEL CAHAN, artist, for 25 years 
“with the New York Sunday World, 
sailed for abroad last week on the S. S. 
France. 


Harold Hammill of the New Vork Sun 
staff and Mrs. Hammill sailed for abroad 
on the S. S. France July 11, on their 
honeymoon. 

Put Hankerson, former police head- 
quarters man on the Omaha Bee, has 
succeeded Harold E. McClelland as mot- 
or bureau manager for the Madison 
(Wis.) State Journal. 

Florence Aitkin, Bozeman, Mont., has 
taken over the school department of the 
Madison (Wis.) State Journal. 


L. E. Flint, recently of Great Falls, 
Mont., has become editor and manager 
of the Livingston (Mont.) Enterprise, 
succeeding Thomas J. Melton. 


Jay F. Fleming has returned to the 
sports desk of the Jackson (Mich.) Cit- 
izen Patriot. He recently was with the 
Grand Rapids Herald. 


Daniel D. Mich, sports editor of the 
Madison (Wis.) State Journal, is spend- 
ing his vacation in Minneapolis. 

Harry P. Brandon, managing editor of 
the Columbus (Ohio) State Journal, 
leaves this week for a several months’ 
tour of Europe. He will be accompanied 
by his sister, Miss Mary Brandon. 

Frank D. Hicks, news editor of the 
University of Iowa has joined the Omaha 
Bee as telegraph editor. 

Philip Stong, formerly editorial writer 
for the Des Moines Register and Trib- 
une-News, has joined the New York staff 
of the Associated Press. 


S. J. Kaufman, columnist who writes 
“Round the Town” for the New York 
Telegram, underwent an eye operation 
in Paris recently. It was successful and 
he is now -well on the way to recovery. 


Ralph Hull is the new assistant city 
editor of the Columbus (Ohio) State 
Journal. 


Miss Jean James, formerly assistant 
editor of the Community News, has joined 
the staff of the Columbus Dispatch. 


Miss Antoinette Leslie, connected with 
the biographical department of the Phil- 
adelphia North American for the last 22 
years, has been appointed assistant to 
Paul P. Foster, late librarian of the 
Boston Herald, who has assumed charge 
of the new reference department of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer in its new building. 

Russell B. Pyre, commercial man for 
the Madison Wisconsin State Journal, 
recently returned from a fishing trip in 
the northern part of the state. 


Leonard Ware, of Boston, has joined 
the city staff of the Springfield (Mass.) 
Unaon. 

Edward F. Smith who has been with 
Los Angeles papers for the past two 
years has returned to the editorial staff 
of the Jackson (Mich.) Citizen Patriot. 


Clarence E. Metters, financial editor of 
the Columbus (Ohio) State Journal, and 
Mrs. Metters, are spending their vaca- 
tions with their son, at Camp Merrill 
near Pittsfield, Mass. 


Gardner Cowles, Jr., son of the pub- 
lisher of the Des Moines Register and 
Tribune-News, has been made day city 
editor of the Morning Register. He was 
transferred from the commercial beat of 
the Evening Tribune-News. 


Gordon C. Wirick, reporter, Salt Lake 
City Telegram and Mrs. Wirick are 
parents of a son. 


Ashmun Brown, Washington represen- 
tative of the Providence (R. I.) Journal, 
has been spending several weeks in east- 
ern Canada, studying Canadian conditions 
for the Journal. 

Edwin\ Murphy, formerly connected 
with the United Press at Madison, Wis., 
has joined the staff of the Bismarck 
(N. D.) Tyribune.. Mr. Murphy succeeds 


FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 


AYMOND FIELDS, editor of the 

Guthrie (Okla.) Leader, which he re- 
cently purchased with Edward McIntyre, 
started newspaper 
work as a cub 
reporter on the 
Oklahoma News 
less than six 
years ago, af- 
ter returning from 
overseas where he 
served 18 months 
with the Rainbow 


Division. He is 
only twenty-six 
years old, 


He subsequent- 
ly served the 
News as reporter 
on every run, 
sports editor, tel- 
egraph editor, re-write man, city editor, 
political writer, and managing editor. 

When Mr. Fields decided to enter news- 
paper work, he left the harvest fields, 
where he had obtained work following 
discharge from the army. He was hired 
by G. P. Parker, at that time editor of 
the News, now editorial director of the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers. He had 
had no previous experience. 

“T am still wondering why he hired 
me,” he said this week. 

Unlike many Oklahoma editors and 
publishers, Mr. Fields is a native of that 
state. His father is a veteran Indian 
Territory officer. 


RayMonp FIELps 


W. S. Neal who’ has joined the Fargo 
Forum. 

Merrill Boyce, of the rotogravure art 
department of the Des Moines Register, 
has resigned to join the Winter Advertis- 
ing Agency, Des Moines. 

Raymond Russell has resigned as city 
editor, Boston Telegram, to enter the real 
estate business with his father. Leo 
Taffe is acting city editor. 

Charles D. Macpherson, reporter on 
the Lynn (Mass.) Telegram-News, and 
Mrs. Macpherson, are spending a two- 
weeks’ vacation in Nova Scotia. 


Henry A. Collins, city staff, Lynn 
(Mass.) Daily Item, has returned from a 
two-weeks’ tour of duty with the U. S. 
Medical Corps, O. R. C., in which he is 
a first lieutenant, at Carlisle Barracks, 
Penn. 

Paul E. Barron, desk man, Lynn 
(Mass.) Telegram-News, has returned 
from a two-weeks’ vacation spent at his 
former home in Haverhill, Mass. 

W. Earl Dye, for the past six years 
editor of the Richmond (Mo.) Missour- 
ian has resigned to join the Missouri 
Gas & Electric Service Company. 

Harold Weir, night commercial re- 
porter for the Sioux City (Ia.) Journal, 
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has resigned to become secretary to the 
Sioux City Chief of Detectives. “He suc- 
ceeds Harold Seymour. former newspaper 
reporter, who is to be city editor of the 
sitchell (S. D.) Republican. 

Leonard Orth has been changed from 
night police reporter to state editor of the 
Sioux City (Ia.) Journal. 

Wendel Eckholm and Mort Sontimer, 
of the Atlantic City (N. J.) Ventnor 
News, are planning to spend two weeks in 
Florida the latter part of next month. 

Miss Gladys Calvert Stoudte, social 
editor of the Atlantic City (N. J.) Vent- 
nor News, is broadcasting weekly fashion 
talks over WHAR, resort hotel station. 


HOLDING NEW POSTS 


AN L. BOSTWICK, from staff, Al- 

* bany (Ore.) Democrat-Herald, to 
copy desk, Portland Oregonian. 

Miss Olive Cranston, from local staff, 
Philadelphia North American, to local 
staff, Philadelphia Inquirer. 

Ralph Coates, from staff, Youngstown 
(O.) Vindicator, to reportorial staff, 
Butler (Pa.) Eagle. 

George B. Brown, from Jackson 
(Mich.) Citizen Patriot sports staff, to 
city staff, Cleveland News. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES 


F,/PWARD MC KERNON, | superin- 

tendent of the Eastern Division of 
the Associated Press, is spending his sum- 
mer vacation at Vineyard Haven, Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard, Mass. 

Leo T. Heatley, assistant city editor of 
the Standard News Association, New 
York, and column conductor of the Hud- 
son County, N. J., Jersey Observer, is 
spending a two weeks’ vacation in At- 
lantic City. 

Dale Van Every of the United Press, 
who has been covering President Coolidge 
at Swampscott, has been transferred to 
the New York office in charge of the U. 
P. mail service. Herbert Little of the 
Washington staff succeeds him at Swamp- 
scott. 


Todd Wright, United Press financial 
editor, New York, is spending his vaca- 
tion at his former home in Des Moines, 
Towa. 


MARRIED 


FRED L. W. BENNETT, Salt Lake 

City commercial writer and corre- 
spondent of Eprror & PUBLISHER, to 
Miss Lily May Raymer, recently. 

Bruce Sifford, photographer in the ro- 
togravure department of the Des Moines 
Register, to Miss Hazel Meline, recently 
in Minneapolis. 


ON THE MECHANICAL SIDE 


(GEORGE GRAHAM has been named 
foreman of the Scranton (Pa.) Re- 
publican composing room. 


in the world. 


The Omaha Bee, Jacksonville 
Richmond News-Leader, Louisville 
Telegraph, Buffalo Times, Kansas 


Press picture-page appears daily. 


V. V. McNittr 
President 


The World’s Best Picture Page 


ENTRAL PRESS’ daily full-page pictorial is used by more news- 
papers, and enjoyed by more readers, than any other picture page 


Scimitar, Denver Rocky Mountain News, Birmingham News, Miami 
Herald, are only a few of the important papers in which the Central 


No feature equals the picture page in interest. 


The Central Press full-page pictorial is available in either wet or 
dry mats. Write for proofs and prices, and use it on trial for four days. 


Che Central Press Association 


Central Press Bldg., 
Clev: 


P.S.—We also produce a weekly full-page sports pictorial. 


Times-Union, San Diego Tribune, 
Evening Post, Pittsburgh Chronicle- 
City Journal-Post, Memphis News- 


H. A. McNirr 


eland Manager 
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CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


O O. HIGGINS, editor of the Oneida 

i Siar News has sold his paper and 
plant to E. M. Snook of Bakerville, Ky. 

Morton H. Arnoud of Caledonia, N. 
Y., has leased the Avon (N. Y.) News 
from its proprietor, Howard R. Gibson. 
Mr. Gibson is going to Florida to re- 
cuperate from a recent serious illness. 

Bruce Woods has purchased the half 
interest of his partner, J. Earl Sigler in 
the Clinton (Ill.) Public and will assume 
entire control. 

Charles W. Hayden, formerly with the 
Peoria (Ill.) Journal, has purchased the 
Colchester (Ill.) Independent from John 
Bayles. 

Wapakoneta (O.) Republican has been 
taken over by the Wapakoneta News. 

Rev. R. W. Ferguson a Baptist clergy- 
man of Rockville, Conn., who became the 
publisher of the Chatham (N. B.) World, 
two years ago, has sold that newspaper 
to J. Y. Mersereau of Chatham, who 
will become the publisher. 

A. E. Glaze of Hartington, Neb., has 
leased the plant and business of the Allen 
(Neb.) News, succeeding H. J. Druliner, 
who goes to Milford, Neb., to continue 
as a publisher and printer. 

George Peck and C. F. Brown, both 
of Palouse, Wash., recently purchased 
the La Cross Clipper from Roy C. Irvine, 
former publisher of the paper. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Walker have ac- 
quired the Montezuma (Ind.) Enterprise 
from Otis Harrell. 

Elit Grayson and Donald Ross, for 
the last 18 months partners in the publi- 
cation of the Waslungton (la.) Democrat, 
have dissolved their partnership, Mr. 
Grayson taking over the interest of Mr. 
Ross, who has moved to Cedar Falls to 
become associated with a church supply 
printing house. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 


ORT WAYNE (IND.) JOURNAL- 

GAZETTE, 12-page Auburn section 
in connection with 25th anniversary of 
Auburn Automobile Company, July 12. 

Amesbury (Mass.) Daily News, special 
“Welcome to Our President” edition was 
published July 11, upon the occasion of 
President Coolidge’s visit to that town. 

Add Special Editions 

Des Moines (la.) Register, a vacation 
section, Sunday, June 28. 

Oskaloosa (la.) Herald, 50-page 75th 
anniversary edition July 3. 

Rensselaer (N. Y.) Independent, 32- 
page National Bank of Rensselaer Sou- 
venir edition, July 10. 


WITH THE SPECIALS 


EO. B. DAVID COMPANY, news- 

paper representatives, New York, 
has been appointed to represent the Yuma 
(Ariz.) Morning Sun. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


PIPE RY “ROCK S(EA) a slGNATE 

has been launched as a weekly publica- 
tion. It is printed in the plant of the 
Grove City Reporter. 

Marcus (Wash.) Columbia Courier has 
been established by C. M. Brinton, for- 
merly of Montana, who purchased the 
plant of the Marcus Community News. 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 


HOLLAND (MICH.) DAILY SEN- 
TINEL, Arnold Mulder, editor, has 
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ASSOCIATION CHIEFS 


WHEN the Association of Newspaper 

Classified Advertising Managers was 
organized six years ago at a meeting in 
Chicago, Charles 
W. Nax, classi- 
fied advertising 
manager of the 
St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, was 
one of the dele- 
gates present. 
He was keenly 
interested in the 
organization, and 
was elected to 
the board of di- 
rectors. 

This year, at 
the association’s 
annual convention 
held at Houston, 
Tex., he was unanimously elected presi- 
dent. 

For 28 years, Mr. Nax has been in 
newspaper work. He started as an of- 
fice boy in the employ of the St.. Louis 
Republic. After filling practically every 
clerical position in the business office of 
the Republic, he was transferred to the 
classified department in charge of real 
estate advertising. In September, 1915, 
he resigned from this position to become 
classified manager of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 


C. W. Nax 


purchased a new Duplex Model A Flat 
Bed press. 

Thirty new delivery trucks have been 
purchased by the Buffalo Courier and 
Star to replace old units of their delivery 
fleet. 

Sherman (Tex.) Democrat has pur- 
chased a new Duplex 16-page Tubular 
plate press with stereotype equipment. 

Petaluma (Cal.) Daily Courier re- 
cently installed an Intertype. 


Rockford (Ill.) Republic; Lethbridge 
(Alberta) Herald; Oswego (N. Y.) 
Times; Mt. Vernon (Iil.) Register; 


Arkansas City (Kan.) Traveler; War- 
ren (Pa.) Times-Mirror, all have re- 
cently purchased Duplex Tubular presses. 

Oskaloosa (la.) Herald has installed 
a new Intertype. 


Shreveport (La.) Journal has added 
a 4-page color deck to its Duplex 
Tubular press. 

ASSOCIATIONS 


ALTIMORE PRESS CLUB, which 

_ recently assumed the care of Edgar 
Allan Poe’s grave in Baltimore will 
shortly erect a bronze memorial tablet 
to his memory in the churchyard where 
the poet is buried. 

Detroit Adcraft Club will hold its 
annual outing July 23 at the Willis C. 
Ward estate near Orchard Lake, north 
of Detroit. A program of sports has 
been arranged, featuring a golf tourna- 
ment, besides swimming contests, and 
horseback riding. Willis Munro is gen- 
eral chairman. 

Newswriters’ Union of Scranton, 
Pa., held its annual outing recently at 
Wallsville, Pa. 

Spokane Advertising Club installed 
Joseph Bailey as president recently. He 
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was presented with the gavel by the re- 
tiring president, C. E. Frederick, to whom 
it turn from the advertising club, Mr. 
Bailey presented a life membership. 


Washington Press Association will 
hold its 39th annual session Aug. 21, 22, 
this year in Spokane, Wash. Program 
will be announced later. 


Fresno (Cal.) Advertising Club has 
elected the following officers: President, 
LeRoy Carroll; vice-president, Herbert 
D. Cayford; secretary, Ralph K. Chap- 
pell, treasurer, Leon H. Camy; directors, 
P. H. Pande, C. G. Standeford, O. G 
Redman, J. U. Berry, Harry B. Gregory. 

Pasadena (Cal.) Advertising Club 
has elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Joe T. Marshall, re-elected; vice- 
presidents, John W. Eberle and Charles 
Sydnor ; secretary, Miss E. L. Holdeman; 
treasurer, John C. Perrine. 


Eastern League Baseball Writers 
Association golf tournament was won 
recently by James Keefe, sports editor 
of the Waterbury (Conn.) American with 
a net score of 78 over the Mt. Tom 
Golf Club course, Holyoke, Mass. He 
won the first leg on a silver prize cup. 

Southern Illinois Editorial Associa- 
tion members this week took their 
annual Mississippi river boat trip, leaving 
St. Louis Friday and touching at Hanni- 
bal, Mo., and Keokuk, Ia. Business ses- 
sions of the group were to be held on 
the boat and officers elected. 

Advertising Club of Waco, Tex., has 
just completed its organization. It plans 
to afhliate with the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World. Officers elected 
by the club, which has 40 members, are 
L. M. Coyne, president; E. C. Taulbee, 


Is Yours a 


Service N ewspaper? 


There are two Kinds of Newspapers— 


i 


One 


service 


Promote church attendance and you strike 
at the root of the moral and economic losses 
which your community—and 
your newspaper—is called upon daily to 


face. 


Obtain the cooperation of your churches 
in running copy in a special ““Go to Church” 
page each Saturday, and you can develop an 
additional source of revenue as well. 


We will help you develop this great new 


field of service. 


Associated Advertising Clubs 


383 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Those which peddle news and advertising, 


2. Those which perform definite, many-sided 
and vital service to their community. 


opportunity of which even many 
newspapers have not yet availed 
themselves is Church Advertising. 


vice-president, and Dewitt Morgan, sec 
retary-treasurer. 


SCHOOLS f 


Miss SARAH LOCKWOOD, profell 

sor of journalism at the University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., was chosen 
president of Theta Sigma Pi, national 
woman’s professional journalism sorority 
at the closing session of the annual con- 
vention in Seattle, Wash. 


A stone from St. Paul’s cathedral, 
London, will be placed soon on the 
campus of the school of journalism, 
University of Missouri. The stone is 
presented by British journalists through 
the courtesy of Lord Burnham, proprie- 
tor of the London Daily Telegraph and 
chairman of the British Empire Press 
Union with the consent of Dean Williaa 
Ralph Inge of St. Paul’s. 


The Scribe, a local journalistic so- 
ciety for women at Oregon ee 
College, has been granted a chapter of 
Theta Sigma Phi, 
sorority. , 


James G. Holland, Denver, was recently 
elected manager of all student publica- 
tions at the University of Denver includ- 
ing the student annual, weekly news- 
paper and monthly magazine. 


national journalistic 


Vacations for Mechanical Men 


All employes of the mechanical depart- 
ment of the Kansas City Journal-Post 
have been granted two days’ vacation with 
pay. The schedules of leaves from situ- 
ations is left to the jurisdiction of the 
foremen. Walter S. Dickey is owner 
and editor of the Journal-Post. 


incidentally 


¥ 


\% 
10 NEWS MEN CRUISE 
WITH COOLIDGE 


aspect Boston Harbor in Mayflower, 
July 9, at President’s Invitation— 
Battery of Photographers 
Vexes Executive 


Taking as his guests about forty news- 
aper men and their ladies, President Cal- 
‘in Coolidge on July 9 made his first 
‘aise in the Presidential yacht Mayflow- 
* since the establishment of the summer 
Jhite House at Swampscott. A 15 mile 
ip was made from Marblehead to Fort 
ndrews, Boston harbor, it being the first 
spection of any coast defense in Boston 
ya President in many years. 
‘Upon boarding the yacht, the President 
scovered himself facing a battery of 
2ws camera men and movie men. Ex- 
vessing his displeasure, he ordered Cap- 
‘in Adolphus Andrews in command of 
te Mayflower to send the camera men 
ft the ship, which was done. It is un- 
srstood that another cruise will be taken 
ter on which photographers will be per- 
itted. 
The newspaper men were given the en- 
re freedom of the yacht and shown every 
yurtesy by Captain Andrews and _ his 
ficers. 
Following the inspection of Fort An- 
‘ews by the President and party, tea and 
buffet lunch was served in the dining 
yom of the Mayflower, the President 
id Mrs Coolidge being in attendance. 
Among those who made the cruise were 
ie following: 
Francis N. Stephenson and Paul F. 
aupert, Associated Press; Dale Van 
very, United Press; John P. Lambert, 
niversal Service; George F. Durno, In- 
rational News Service; David Law- 
nee, Consolidated Press; Glenn I. 
ucker, New York World; Theodore G. 
slin, and Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., Bos- 
n Transcript; Carter Field, New York 
erald Tribune; Russell Young, Wash- 
gton Star; John Edwin Nevin, Wash- 
gion Post; Robert Barry, Philadelphia 
ublic Ledger and New York Evening 
ost; Charles R. Michaels, New York 
imes; Guy D. McKenney, Chicago Trib- 
ve; Alfred. H. Kirchhofer, Buffalo 
ews; Robert L. Norton and Herbert L. 
udwin, Boston Post; Michael Hennessey, 
aston Globe; Bert Ford, Boston Amer- 
m; Thomas Carens, Boston Herald; 
R. Drummond, Christian Science 
‘onitor; Carlyle H. Holt and Charles 
Graves, Boston Evening Globe; Daniel 
Moriarty and Horatio Murphy, Lynn 
em; Frank R. Barnard and Clarence 
_ Moody, Lynn Telegram-News. 
The majority of the Washington cor- 
spondents are making their headquar- 
ts at the New Ocean House and Hotel 
reston in Swampscott. The Associated 
ress men are at the office of the Lynn 
em, while the United Press man is at 
€ Lynn Telegram-News. The Postal 
elegraph Company has fitted up an ad- 
tional office for the use of visiting cor- 
spondents. 
Both of the above hotels are only a 


| 


LEADING 


At the Half-Year Mark 


A™ THE END of six months 

of 1925 the volume of advertising 
published in The New York Times 
is recorded at 13,587,936 agate lines, 
an excess of 5,232,000 lines over the 
second New York newspaper and 
294,804 more lines than in the first 
six months of 1924. 


COMPARATIVE RECORD SIX 

: MONTHS OF 1925 
Agate lines 
The New York Times...... 13,587,936 
Second New York newspaper 8,355,936 
Third New York newspaper 7,794,822 
Fourth New York newspaper 7,162,104 


The censorship exercised by The 
New York Times over its advertis- 

g columns gives unusual confidence 
to the advertisements accepted. 
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short distance from “White Court,” the 
summer White House at Swampscott. 

Everett Sanders, the President’s sec- 
retary, gives an audience to the press 
every morning at 11 o’clock. Friday 
afternoon at 3 o’clock they are received 
by the President. 


Steubenville Gazette Sold 


Louis H. Brush of Salem and Roy D. 
Moore of Marion, who last week pur- 
chased the Steubenville (O.) Herald-Star 
from C. D. Simeral, have purchased the 
Steubenville Gazette, which has been 


ette had been published since 1865. Brush 
and Moore own the Marion Star, Salem 
News, and East Liverpool Review. The 
Herald Star was established in 1806. 


Coolidge Attends Newspaper Outing 


President Calvin Coolidge, Governor 
Alvan T. Fuller, U. S. Senator William 
M. Butler, of Massachusetts, and other 
prominent men were the guests of the 
annual Essex County Press Club outing, 
tendered newspaper men by Ralph S. 
Bauer, proprietor of the North Shore 
News Company, of Lynn, Mass., held at 
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Amesbury, July 11. More than 350 
persons were present including Mrs. 
Fuller, members of the President’s party, 
the Washington correspondent covering 
the summer White House, State House 
reporters, and publishers, editors and re- 
porters from practically every newspaper 
in the county. 


Addition to Fairchild Publications 


The Fairchild’s International Magazine, 
a monthly in English, printed in Paris, is 
the latest addition to the Fairchild Publi- 
cations. The first edition was put into 


merged with the Herald-Star. The Gaz- his summer home 


at Lake Attatash, circulation July 10. 


OKLAHOMAN 
and ‘TIMES 


Exe ine ee RS A 


“Td 


N the pressroom of the Oklahoman 

and Times, the gears ofa third huge 

Goss Press have begun to hum. 
The new, giant Goss High Speed 
Straightline Octuple is practically a 
twin tothe monster press which thou- 
sands of people have watched through 
the windows of the Oklahoman build- 
ing at Fourth and Broadway. 


Its purchase was made necessary by 
rapid growth in the circulation of 
these papers. 


These two great Octuples are in ad- 
dition to a thirty-two page Goss color 
press on which the colored comics of 
The Sunday Oklahoman are printed. 


The installation of the new Goss Octu- 
ple will make possible even more rapid 
service, later news, bigger and better 
newspapers for both The Oklahoman 
and Times. 


Today the circulation of The Oklaho- 
man exceeds 67,000, the Times 60,000, 
while The Sunday Oklahoman reaches 
83,000 families throughout the length 
and breadth of Oklahoma. 


Goss equipment has been used here 
since thesenewspapers movedintotheir 
own complete newspaper plant sixteen 
years ago. Investigate WHY Goss 
Pressesarethechoice of successful pub- 
lishers everywhere. Catalog on request. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO., CHICAGO 


The Goss Printing Press Company of England, Ltd., London 
EDWARDS DUNLOP COMPANY, Ltd., SYDNEY—Sole Australian Agent 
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Walter Jaeger is Dead 


Walter Jaeger, 62, managing editor of 
the New Vorker Staats-Herold, and one 
of the best known German journalists in 
this country, died at his home in Allen- 
dale, N. J., July 12. Born in Prussia, 
Mr. Jaeger was educated in German uni- 
versities. Coming to America as a young 
man, he entered newspaper work in Bal- 
timore. Later he worked in Pittsburgh. 
He came to New York as city editor of 
the Morgen Journal. At the beginning 
of the war, he wrote a number of articles 
for English newspapers regarding the 
situation abroad as he viewed it. Follow- 
ing the war, he became general corre- 
spondent of the Frankfurter Zeitung. 


Maxwell, Chicago Editor, Dies 


Charles C. Maxwell, 45, makeup editor 
of the Chicago Evening American, died 
July 13 at the Moline, Ill., hospital after 
4 short illness of pneumonia after having 
been stricken at a camp near Moline 
where he had been spending a part ot 
his vacation. Mr. Maxwell had been 
with the American for 18 years, coming 
from the Chicago Examiner before it be- 
came the Chicago Herald and Examiner. 
He was born in Nashville, Il. 


Birmingham Classified Manager Dead 


John L. McRae, classified advertising 
manager of the Birmingham Age-Herald 
was found dead in bed Monday morning, 
July 13. Mr. McRae had been with the 


Ace-Herald for more than 30 years. 


Obituary 
ILLIAM G. HYATT,. 51, for 23 
years connected with the New York 

American, died at his home in Brooklyn 
this week. 

Wiis Sweet, 69, for the last 12 
years editor of the San Juan (Porto 
Rico) Times, died in Porto Rico, July 9. 
He was a former Congressman from 
Idaho. 

Frank W. Keves, 23, of the editorial 
staff of the San Diego (Cal.) Union, 
died July 3, after a brief illness. 

W. W. Davis, former member of news- 
paper staffs in Philadelphia and Lan- 
caster, Pa., for many years correspondent 
and writer in central Illinois died re- 
cently in St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Frep P. Neunpber, of the composing 
room staff of the Buffalo Express for 
more than 30 years, is dead after a 
brief illness. 

Greorce D. Frey, 58, president. and 
treasurer of the Newville (Pa.) Times, 
died suddenly at his cottage at Doubling 
Gap, Pa., following a heart attack. 

James V. Wricut, 68, employed in 
the circulation department of the Spring- 
field (O.) Sun, died at his home recently. 

Grorce W. ParcHELt, 67, for 48 years 
publisher of the Union City (Ind.) Times, 
died a few days ago at St. Petersburg, 
Fla. 

J. L. Dotson, former solicitor for the 
Rockford (Ul.) Republic, died July 9, 
in Rockford. 


About 


105 


Relating to Operations to 
Be Compared Between 


"o- 


Daily Newspapers of Various Sizes 

26 about 10M circulation 

15 about 20M circulation 

12 about 40M circulation 
7 between 40M and 100M 
8 between 100M and 250M 
4 over 250M circulation 


MORE PAPERS 


Should Co-operate in This Work for 
the Benefit of the Industry. 
Write for Further Particulars. 


PUBLISHERS STATISTICAL BUREAU 
Suite 820—16 Exchange P1., New York 
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Epwin Oscar Lease, 62, who had ed- 
ited papers in Payne, Bainbridge, Batavia, 
and other places in Ohio, died last week 
at his home in Columbus. 

Mrs. Ciara McKeicHaAN, wife of 
former Mayor William H. McKeighan, 
and general manager of the Flint Daily 
Herald, died suddenly July 6. 

Jacoue L. Morecan, lawyer and author 
of Kansas City, died July 5, in the Mayo 
hospital in Rochester. Mr. Morgan wrote 
under the name of Ford Douglass. One 
of his serials, “Around the World on a 
Rubberneck Boat,’ now is running in 
the Kansas City Star Sunday magazine. 

Hastincs S. Hucerns, 33, an artist 
who used the pseudonym of Phil Du 
Pont, died in New York July 9. He 
was at one time connected with the Nezw 
York Journal, but recently had been free- 
lancing. 


Frep W. CuurcH, former night editor 
of the Johnstown (Pa.) Democrat and 
later editor of the Johnstown Leader, died 
suddenly at his desk in the office of the 
El Paso (Tex.) News-Herald where he 
was night editor, July 14. Interment was 
made at Johnstown. 


Daily Pictures Niagara Market 


The Niagara Falls (N. Y.) Gazette has 
published a booklet describing its market 
entitled “Niagara Falls, Not Scenery, But 
Sales.” M. Bradley Norton, is the news- 
paper’s advertising manager. The Ga- 
zette is represented in the national field by 
Payne, Burns & Smith, Inc., and the G. 
Logan Payne Company, Inc. 


Tampa’s New Daily Due Oct. 1 


The Gulf City Publishing Company will 
start publication of the Tampa (Fla.) 
Telegraph, a new morning paper Oct. 1, 
it was announced this week. Officials of 
the publishing company are W. O. Stov- 
all, president, and S. Lloyd Frisbie, vice- 
president and general manager. 


For the first six months of 1925 
The Dispatch exceeded the next 


largest Ohio Newspaper by 1,210,736 
lines—and all other Columbus news- 


papers combined by 1,952,515 lines. 


NET PAID CIRCULATION 


Columbus Dispatch 


Oni0'S GREATEST HOME DAILY 


“Classified” is an 
important word to 


the 135 news- 


papers We serve. 


> 
@ 


THE BASIL L. SMITH SYSTEM, Inc. 


International Classified Advertising 
Counsellors. 


Packard Building Philadelphia 


July 18, 1925 


ILLINOIS 


NEWSPAPERS 


Are Commercial Dictators 


for 


Rates Rates 
fer fer 
2,500 10,000 
Circulation Lines Lines 
**Aurora Beacon-News ..... PRA Aric? (E) = 17,901 06 06 
{Chicago Herald & Examiner,.,...(M) 355,799 e505) 55 
{Chicago Herald & Examinery.,,....(S) 1,120,294 1.10 1.10 
Chicago Daily Journal ..... seeeee--(E) 123,016 .26 24 
**Evanston News Index ..... rt rn OD) 6,912 04 04 
{Freeport Journal-Standard ..,.,.... (E) 9,665 045 045 
**Joliet Herald News .......c.+9-++° (E)} 18,97% 06 06 
**T a: Salle’ Tribune ..s...50008, 2-2 (E) 3,427 025 025 
**Mattoon Journal Gazette.......... (E) 5,460 03 03 
+Moline Dispatch .........c..cces0 (E) 11,113 045 .045 
**Monmouth Daily Review Atlas ..... (E) 5,590 035 .035 
**Ottawa Republican Times ......... (E) 5,390 03 03 
**Peoria Star cic caceciess (S) 23,382..(E) 30,669 075 .06 
Rock Island Argus ..........-«-++- (E) 11,248 045 045 


**A_ B. C. Statement, March 31, 1925 
+Government Statement, March 31, 1925 


The newspapers listed above are the 
very best in their state. In fact their 
prestige is so great and their reputations 
so widespread that their influence, 
journalistically and even to a greater 
extent, in the advertising end, is felt far 
beyond the borders of Illinois. 


As Illinois is the merchandising and 
distributing point of the Middle West, 
the newspapers of Illinois have been the 
sign posts on the Commercial Highway 
that indicate the trend of popular ap- 
proval. 


ARE THEY POINTING TOWARD 
YOUR PRODUCT? 


If they are not leading the masses 
toward your sales agents, just at 
present, lose no time in getting your 
message before the people of Illinois 
through these dailies. They will be 
sure to set business going your way. 
The cost is small—the results large and 
certain. 


HE WHO HESITATES—LOSES BIG 
BUSINESS IN ILLINOIS 
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POWERS PERFECTION COOLER 


Every Newspaper Photo Engraving Plant should have at least one 


The Powers Perfection Cooler requires no water 
connection of any kind. 


It can be moved at will by simply picking it up and 
placing it where it is wanted. 


It has no mechanical parts to get out of order. 


It applies cold water evenly and simultaneously to 
all parts of the plate—ON THE BACK OF THE 
PLATE only. 


It cools the plate instantaneously to the exact tem- 
perature required and saves wiping, mopping and 
reheating. 


The price of the Powers Perfection Cooler 
is $350 


The Powers Perfection Cooler met with the instantaneous approval of both the workers and the owners 
wherever it was installed and tried. The men in the shops like it because it helps them in their work. 
They save time and effort, turn out more work and better work, and do it with very little physical 
-labor. It is a clean, workmanlike way of doing what is otherwise a messy, sloppy task. 


Proprietors like it because it saves gas, water, time and makeovers. These savings mean money and 
profits and that is what we all want. To satisfy yourself, go into your etching rooms and see what 
happens when the etcher tries to cool a large plate by dragging it over a roller wrapped in old towels 
and rags or a piece of burlap. Watch the plate buckle and then see him try to straighten it out. You 
know what that means in color work. 


The use of the Powers Perfection Cooler does away with buckled and twisted plates, the splashing of 
water on the face of the plate and the constant work and worry connected with etching. A zinc etch- 
ing is heated from 13 to 16 times by the etcher. That tells the story. 


ASK ANY USER 


Baltimore News Denver Post N. Y. Daily News 
Boston American Des Moines Register & Tribune N. Y. Times 

Boston Post Florida Times Union N. Y. World 

B’klyn Daily Eagle Kansas City Star Providence Journal 
Bronx Home News Milwaukee Journal Rochester Herald 
Chicago Daily News N. Y. American San Francisco Bulletin 
Chicago Herald Examiner N. Y. Evening Sun Washington Times 
Chicago Tribune N. Y. Morning Telegraph Wisconsin News 


Immediate delivery guaranteed 


POWERS, INC. om Rn Sy te Gass 
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COMIC STRIPS 


ELLA CINDERS—by Bill Conselman & Charlie Plumb. 
A Comedy strip of quality with an all-star comic cast. 


GAS BUGGIES—by Frank H. Beck. 
“Unflagging humor, keen wit, human nature that touches 
a responsive chord in readers.” 


WEEKLY COMIC CARTOONS 


“BUDDIE AND HIS FRIENDS” inimitable dog cartoons 
—by Robert L. Dickey. 3 cols. 

“DOWN THE ROAD” in 3 cols. or 4 cols. by Frank H. 
Beck. Companion release with GAS BUGGIES strip. Also 
sold separately. 


SPORTS 


FEG MURRAY'S DAILY SPORTS CARTOONS. 


2 col. drawings 5 times a week. Week-end spread. Zip- 


dash-go. Action. Authenticity. Eye-arresting drawings. 
Brief, swift-reading copy. 


DAILY FICTION 


PINNACLE and ZENITH weekly short stories for 6 or 7 
day serialization. 


MILDRED BARBOUR’S women’s serials. 
STANDARD SERIALS.:- 


WOMAN'S PAGE 


MILDRED BARBOUR’S SERIALS—Love, action, sus- 
pense. A thousand words daily. 12 weeks to a serial. 


YOUR HOME AND YOU, by Helen Kendall, with 


striking drawings in 2 sizes, 6 times a week. 


JUVENILE 


SECKATARY HAWKINS by Robert F. Schulkers. With 
illustrations occupies about half a regular page or a full 
tabloid page. Thrills and thrills boys and girls. Endorsed 
by educators. 


WEEKLY FICTION 


PINNACLE WEEKLY FICTION SERVICE 
ZENITH WEEKLY FICTION SERVICE. 


“The cream of the available short stories of the day.” 
Illustrations that catch the reader’s attention. 
Full page mats available. 


WEEKLY HUMOR 


STEPHEN LEACOCK’S WEEKLY HUMOROUS 
ARTICLE. Illustrated. 


Let your readers laugh out loud with Leacock. 


EXPLOIT AND ADVENTURE 


First hand, vividly written, authentic accounts of daring 


achievements in the four corners of the earth. Action 


Full page mats available. 


illustrations. 


—and— 


PRE-EMINENT ARTICLES 


A LUSTROUS NAME— 
AN ARRESTING IDEA— 
EVERY WEEK—ILLUSTRATED— 


Subjects of definite personal interest to every reader 
present and potential. Among the writers who have con- 
tributed to the Pre-Eminent Article Service are: 


Mary Johnston 

Sophie Kerr 

Fanny Heaslip Lea 
Samuel Merwin 

Alice Duer Miller 

Mrs. Gouverneur Morris 
Meredith Nicholson 

E. Phillips Oppenheim 
Mary Roberts Rinehart 


Samuel Hopkins Adams 
Gertrude Atherton 
Bruce Barton 

Arnold Bennett 


Royal Brown 
Dana Burnet 
Dorothy Canfield 
Lucian Cary 


Richard Washburn Child Rafael Sabatini 

Irvin S. Cobb Arthur Stringer 

Edna Ferber Booth Tarkington 

F. Scott Fitzgerald Albert Payson Terhune 
Zona Gale Arthur Train 

W. L. George Louis Joseph Vance 


Beatrice Grimshaw 
Rupert Hughes 
Inez Haynes Irwin 


Will Irwin 


Albert Edward Wiggam 
Jesse Lynch Williams 
Alice M. Williamson 
Mrs. Wilson Woodrow 


METROPOLITAN NEWSPAPER SERVICE 


MAXIMILIAN ELSER, Jr., General Manager 


150 NASSAU STREET 


— EARL J. HADLEY, Associate 


NEW YORK 
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Key :—Daily (d); 
full page; (hp.) half-page; 


weekly (w); twice a week (2w); 
(tab.) tabloid. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER’S ANNUAL 


Directory of Newspaper Syndicate Features 


(An exclusive compilation, copyright 1925, by Epitor & PusLtsHER) 


thrice-a-week (3w); four times a week (4w), etc.; 


Sunday (S); column size indicated by figures 1-8 and (fp) 


DITOR & PUBLISHER herewith presents its Second 

Annual Directory of Syndicate Features, which is a com- 
| plete catalogue of the items offered by the 92 syndicates 
doing business in the United States. 


L The features have been divided into three main general 


classifications: General Newspaper Features, including inter- 
views, columns, fiction, automobile, radio, and women’s page 
material; Newspaper Art, including cartoons, comic strips, one- 
column comics, and sketches; and Sporting Page Features. 
Under these headings the features are listed alphabetically 
according to title. 


In this year’s compilation, the 92 syndicates represented 
furnish newspapers of the nation with approximately 1,000 
different features. 


Addresses of the syndicates will be found on page 53 of 
this issue. 


GENERAL NEWSPAPER FEATURES 


Interviews, Columns, Editorials, Women’s Page, Radio, Automobile, etc. 


A 


FEATURE AUTHOR SYNDICATE 
Meetertin (d) (ill)............6- Kain ERG AEG ateveters's s\cis,a) ces National Newspaper Service 
dequate Illumination for Stores 

MME Maine se tia vs wicies slelse © Piet OLALLE Mts enter emeteteicieree eis) ars cess King Editors’ Features 
MESO NS (MH)... . whee ee coe Wises SRSA Ly cerstetcteresers,craraperare es International Syndicate 
dyiee to Girls (d) (1).....-cee0- Annie, Laurie: Pawaec es seelsrse Newspaper Feature Service 
dvice to Lovelorn (Sw) (1)......Beatrice Fairfax .......... International Feature Service 
\dvertising Cut Service ...... OE BSL DOOM RP ORUIED 0. BOTG HDG NTee Ad Art Service 
dventures of a Broadcaster (d) 

MEE Bais aieis. cio e100 eis. cls.o. 010 are oles .Frederic William Wile..... Current News Features, Inc. 
dventures in Journalism (w) (£p)Sir PAD Gibpsie iets ale tert « McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
dventures of Raggedy Ann and 
Raggedy Andy (d) (%)...... rehdONNDY GLUCllen ic. esis cs United Feature Syndicate 
ffairs at Washington (w) (2).....Joe Mitchell Chapple....... Joe Mitchell Chapple Associates 
long the Highway with W. G. 

BEI) icicle siccinescicscicsccce SEW ON SIBLOV A ara csc ca erees ee Chicago Journal of Commerce 
Jong Life’s Trail NDE DEI cle aber Thos., Arkie GOLEM... 50.0000: Western Newspaper Union 
merican Art Today (w) (ill) (1)Molly ©. Ohl............... Readers’ Syndicate, Inc. 
imerican Women Series (w) (hp).Shaw Desmond ............ McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
ndrew & Imogene (d)....... erate OGL I UKGF SONG ai vc everevele¥e. ate McNaught Syndicate, Inc. 
nswers to Questions (d).......... Frederic. J. Haskin......... Frederic J. Haskin 
ime, the History of (4) (1).... 0.202 sncscreerenceeseenenns Giblin Feature Service 
lrctic Explorations (ill).......... Dr. Knud Rasmussen....... Science Service 
ire You Discouraged (d) (350 wds)C. C. Powell.............4. C. ©. Powell Newspaper Features 
col A Se eS Eleanor Jewett ............ Chicago Tribune Syndicate 
iteeeappreciation Course (2Qw) (2)...-.-:2:2s cee cr ec ceee eee eees Cosmos Newspaper Syndicate 
four Broadway and Mine.........- Walter Winchell .......... Graphic Syndicate 
\uction Analysed (w) (14)........ Wynne Ferguson .......... Bell Syndicate, Inc. 
fuesion Bridge (w) (ill) (2)......R. F. Foster..........e000s Readers’ Syndicate, Inc. 
ME GEGN CW Voice cicls since sie WO00e we ee Hee ccs claie.e oaheie nce «ale NEA Service, Inc. 
iutomobile Letter (w) (2)........Blanchard ......... .. International Feature Service 
lutomobile Letters (w) (1)........Frederick O, Russell........Ullman Feature Service 
luto Section Article (w) (1)......William Ullman .......... .Ullman Feature Service 
SESTIOT OE (WY C92 is cic. ves slows vive avis s ceils gies tas siviiens ee Ullman Feature Service. 


3abson Park Business Release (w) 

Biv inein eLtOMEL INV, ESADSOM acfelcieie urine Publishers Financial Bureau 
»»Elizabeth Lowndes ..T-Bean Newspaper Syndicate 
(w) (8).....Joe Mitchell Chapple World Syndicate Company, Ine. 


‘Bagdad and Back’’ 


Saby. Mine (d).......... SADC GRUCLL KU 2p br Det) SOO ty ene CE George Matthew Adams Service 
seating the Stock “Market “(d) CA)R. W. MeNeel............- Houghton Mifflin Company 
Seauty Articles (d-s).......... .--.-Antoinette Donnelly ....... Chicago Tribune Syndicate 
Seauty Chats (Sw) (1)......... Gee tarerezial Borde § viniees ee cls os Newspaper Feature Service 


seauty Chats 4 dna Kent Forbes......... George Matthew Adams Service 
sedtime Stories 


(d) ..Associated Newspapers 
3edtime Stories (d) (34)..... 


-v, W. Burgess .... : 
..MecClure Newspaper Syndicate 


“4 -Howard R. Garis... 


‘Behave Yourself’? (w) (hp)  Meod ate Sals Bostwick ............. Chicago Tribune Syndicate 
3elasco, Adventurer, David (w) 

TIE «said ob Vie ie vives ovis aie David SEClASEO! rare «> crn) clere sists Cosmos Newspaper Syndicate 
settina’s Recipes (d) Ch) a ahol <ievsiete. Louise B. Weaver......... Register & Tribune Syndicate 
SaePOOMS (A)........cccccccs -»Revy. Kenneth Ownes....... Readers’ Syndicate, Ine. 
Bible Study, Modern Problem in 

EGNOS ices cleedicnsiee tance -.oR. W. Thompson.......+--- Register & Tribune Syndicate 

ime alks. (w) (114).........006 Wm. Jennings Bryan...... Republic Syndicate, Inc. 

Bit of This ’n That, A (w) (1).. Se Oontributors. ... nacre» s Life Syndicate 

3obbie and His Pa (3w)......... Pe Pe sD Sa e eeeoe oe International Feature Service 

300ks on Our Table (d) q@) Sea Rate Lea, Brickell) vj... 2.3 Post Syndicate 

Sowery Nights (W)........+.6. ae Cag tae Nagy DME Nc tan racer Houghton Mifflin Company 

3oys’ & Girls’ Page Cw) Gp) Warlous: Gps societies eerie Associated Editors, Inc. 

SE LCSES, 2... eck cece es ..-Ttohn Monk Saunders....... Readers Syndicate, Inc. 

Breath of Fresh Air (d) (14).....Robert Stirling Yard.......Ourrent News Features, Inc. 

sridge Table Talk (W)........++e- Baird Leonard ......... ..T-Bean Newspaper Syndicate 

3ride’s Diary, A (d) cee wds)...Ida MecGlone Gibson National Newspaper Service 

Pmmeta Bite (a) (4)..-.....sc000e VETO (ote tes tetterys.cts\ sciohens easier Keystone Feature Syndicate 

srisbane Editorial (s) (fp) (ill)...Arthur Brisbane ........... King Features Syndicate, Ine. 
adway’s Current Success (w) 

Dolo cose cis gi tise ee geeeeeee -Famous Dramatists........ Putnam Syndicate 


2 uct PGC On cen NR Dene Cie Central Press Association 
..King Features Syndicate, Inc. 
Bell Syndicate, Ine. 


Budget Service (d)................ 
s’’ Baer’s Column (d) (%4)..-‘‘Bugs’’ Baer 
ding a Billion (w) (1)........John Roberts 


FEATURE AUTHOR SYNDICATE 

Bullard, Robert Lee, Memoirs of..Gen. R. L. Bullard........ D. P. Syndicate 
Bunny Tots (w) tas (Go) Parenagon Edw. McCandlish .......... Ledger Syndicate 
Business ‘Charts (d)oi occ ncssceecns JOD Ts PLN. fess ests cece U. P. CO. News Service, Ine. 
Business Chats eo Women (3w) 

(46) Meaaearae a celete ete oritreee coats Mrs. Carolyn Trowbridge 

i Radnor-Lewis ..... +++».eCosmos Newspaper Syndicat 
Business Day by Day (d) (300 wds)Ralph F. Couch. -Couch, GMmes Publishing Co. 
Business Letter (d-w (%)......... POUT TW ELVIN tetets states ee ieterece U. P. ©. News Service, Inc. 
Business News Service (d) (2)..... Business (Stait roesec v0.0 ace Ledger Syndicate 
Business Review (w) (1 & 2)...... Wilfred ‘8S. Cousins...,........ King Features Syndicate, Inc. 
Business (DteANTG a) AG Dikanasrnapagne TOUS oesyecataralelataiwia s/o) > voisverareree King Editors’ Features 
Businessewoatnor a lue me CW ECL elsterelcis citreus ajeeeieitsiectete nie. seks Publishers Financial Bureau 
Camping Articleul(w GL) oraers sree aie hareiers sneittencle sre nevere cle aelevoieeine Ullman Feature Service 
Campus Comedy (w) (hp) ........ WV. ALLOUN' &, crevevereteresctelarpiaisfclerrsae National Newspaper Service 
Cappy Ricks Stories (w) (2)....... Peter Bs Kyney sce scare ene United Feature Syndicate 
Capturing Charm (d) (%)........Wlsie Ferguson ..........0. Ledger Syndicate 
Caravans and Cannibals....... -...Mary Hastings Bradley....Chicago Tribune Syndicate 
Card: Index Becine) ServiGei Cd \iais.<1s,0c\cie:sia store cfeiesiclelcinic's acitieeloners U. P. ©. News Service, Inc. 
Care of the Baby (d) (%)........ Dra Bolte wee anit ..Bell Syndicate, Inc. 


Chatty Talks (d) (600 wds).. 


..McClure Newspaper Syndicat 
Checker Column (w) (1%) 9 : 


Register & Tribune Syndicate 


--P. H. Ketchum 


Cheerful Cherub, The (d).......... Rebecca McCann .......,.. George Matthew Adams Service. 
Chickioea(d-s)i parce nctianeres -.»Mlenore Meherin ........... King Features Syndicate, Inc. 
Child Training (Sw) (1).......... eUCy LOwelly Qerreceisietela svete International Feature Service 
Child’s Story Human Race (d) (ill) 
(GU Gi) Sancasnoductuyeovmenne Ramon Coffman ........... National Newspaper rvi 
Child’s Story of America (d) (ill) siieeer) k 
(B00) Swds) iene teniee co caec cease Ramon Coffman .;......... National Newspaper Service 
Children—‘‘Twin Stories’ (d) (4%).Lucy Fitch Perkins ........ Houghton Mifflin Company 
Children’s Page (w) (fp)......... MALLOUS: Pires sla ci vreteiers: ...International Syndicate 
Children?s: Pages Cw) Cli) erase ce ciais io exer 0.» vie a erheatNetal els, we raretoeaiete » World Color Printing Company 
Children’s Story (d) (%).......... Sa diy! eee Bic adaieatenety Ledger Syndicate 
Classics in Slanguage (w) (2-3)...H. ©. Witwer ............ King Features Syndicate, Ine. 
Classified Service (d)............. Ralph O. Bradford......... Associated Editors Inc. 
Clews to Character (d) (200 aed: adie, OL, ADGYNEtH YA ccc icils cleivete Wheeler Syndicate, Ine. 
Club) Birhics (wii smnccteicn esis case Maude S. Hvans .........-. Chicago Tribune Syndicate 
Cross Sections of History (a) (ill) 
CAG Beereeininn eletarstddiiratsters-acornip were tet AY PROLlGHGiiere crave’ <i ersras sreferste Register & Tribune Syndicate 
Collecting from the Slow-to-Pay 
CREED ea ctemneta etarthertiaiys are tiene iatel« Liv SSLOM yards aise aie steleinss:6 King Hditors’ Feature 
Collewe Humor h Cw) CRD \ernsciseters ovpre. cists oxoodro eeete seetetetotare, cierstetetsy orators Cosmos Newspaper Syndicate 
Colov Cut) ‘Out! (dace ccascs Wa rious: eed eisieisss saersia Associated Editors 
Coming Youth (2w) (1)).......-.«. Affiliated Press Service 
Comment Column (d) “o) Fining Press Syndicate 
Common Sense of Music ........ New York Herald Tribune Syndi- 
cate 
Conning: Tower (da) (Tyce... cece s New York World Syndicate 
Cookery: *Cdes) Trac cerie sey cictsevers ete J ane HMAGinEtOW ye eisnsaieeise Chicago Tribune Syndicate 
Cooking and Serving (3w) (750 
Wile) ar tahaislale Ny aimistel sitters states ay stalaterey ars +Elizabeth Hiller .......... National Newspaper Service 
Correct wEnglish (dy Whee sac wcivieles Charlotte Brewster Jordan.Ledger Syndicate 
Cotton Goods, and) Yarns. (1 Y2) ice saeisiss:0: + nivivietetel visio sinle-s setae elas Fairchild News Service 
Culinary Kid SCdy Gi) cniecractee sere Hdna Ry Coen.c.0. ...Giblin Feature Service 
Current Radion (dj Gl) encase «ile John M. Clayton Current Radio 
Currente Trond kof, Business =(mt) AGL)i car siicicrehsteale crevaselevelers: aleleleve ole King Editors’ Features 
Daddy Gander’s Daily Songs (d)...Hankins ..........-....... New York Herald Tribune Syndi- 
eate 
DailyaPxercisemelin’. CULL) eer-rrerreratorctoeee vroverslelaieretater shaves alee cle’ alcreya Graphic Syndicate 
Daily Mirror of Washington (d) 
(CD) Web oddendoshttaan scorn CaaObS Clinton W: 'Gilbert...)). Ledger Syndicate 
Daily Science News peat pt 
(A) TAUB) ionic ertie sis sis ms weleiateiste dia (seus. +/alelshe/eivie sins) risjelhinisleisie yale at Science Service 
Date Tree, The (ad) (1-6)........ watson Davis! aise: ioc. Mace Premier Syndicate 
Date “Tree,, The (dy_(1-6)..cc..-.. Ernest Seeman ........... King Features Syndicate, Ine. 
Daybook of a New Yorker (d)..... Burtone’ Rasc0e) ws... 6000. Johnson Features, Inc, 
Dempsey Articles (w) (1).........: Jack Dempsey ............. King Features Syndicate, Inc. 
Diary of a Fashion Model (8w) (1)Grace Thorncliffe ......... Newspaper Feature Service 
Diet and Health (d)....0.-.+ssse0e Dr. Lulu Hunt Peters..... George Matthew Adams Service 
Discoveries in Humans (w) (i): ietelel ct Eos iy GRILBSe Reeyetiiecs.svieiel ster sl Republic Syndicate, Ine. 
Dog Hill Paragraphs (d).......... George Bingham .......... George Matthew Adams Service 
Dog Stories (w) (ill)......-.eeee -Albert Payson Terhune....McNaught Syndicate, Inc. 
Dole on Dogs (W) ...sescoees wigioie EI OLGMrereyerdl ayavetare latateneve ters stvterstiote New York Herald Tribune Syn- 
dicate 
Domestic Science (3w)...... »se.»Hannah Wing International Feature Service 
Doodlebugs (w) al tal eiers Claude Shafer ..George Matthew Adams Service 
Doris Blake) (d-2)scq.e sss Qe OMISMIBIAK Gy ate aieve crssreatsiees Chicago Tribune Syndicate 
Dorothy Dix Service (d) (4) Doroth yw Die Mee +. © «tees: Ledger Syndicate 
Dr. Dolittle (d) ....... arare Gitte ee ele LOL GID alive: fei ala tat otnynyel one cy sels eve ae York Herald Tribune Syn- 
iecate 
Dream Interpretations (d).........0. H. B...... seeceeeeess»meaders’ Syndicate, Inc. 
Economists’ Forum (w) (1)......- IV ATLOUS Meiatela easleieleleloreialere: ovate fee Associated Editors Ine. 
Baditoriall Adc, nteisures cestictaeilter Fining Press Syndicate 
Buitorial’ (a) (mierersiecteters errs D. P. Syndicate 
Editorial, Cosmos Board of (d).. Cosmos Newspaper Syndicate 
Hiditorial) (Ca )virsy: «vss-vieeretesiecerstateye ..NHA Service, Ine. 
Editorials, Daily (d)...... -Associated Newspapers 
Editorial for Women (d) tad York Herald Tribune Syn- 
icate 
Editorials (d) (600 wds)........- Dro Prank. Orane saps cete McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
Editorials, Dr. Frank Orane (d)...Dr. Frank Crane........... Associated Newspapers 
Editorials, John Carlyle (d).......: John Carlyle) <. sities vesicle es Associated Newspapers 
Editorials, Optimistic Outbursts (d)Nosmo King ............+. Arco Newspaper Feature and Fic- 
tion Service 
Editorials, Special .......... ....-Glen Hmmons ..... Bioanotir Areo Newspaper Feature and Fic- 
tion Service 
Editorials, Short (d).......stssee seer reece seers etnecceneree NEA Service, Inc. 
Weditovials’ . +. seltenterdsarae srs «ts tok) ete ME ALLOUS NT syerelsietels vrenetme et stalets.c Reid Editorial Service 
Hduoational, Bulletin. Service so. cia ales cle a\eiercestievajeys els s,0ieje.e alele (ole Frederic J. Haskin 
Efficient Housekeeping (d) Laura Kirkman ...........George Matthew Adams Service 
Etiquette (d-s) ............ .-Inez Cunningham ..... ..Chicago Tribune Syndicate 
Etiquette: (d) C4). <ceecicicsem cscs Katharyn De Peyster...... Premier Syndicate 


(Continued on page 40) 
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GENERAL NEWSPAPER FEATURES 


(Continued from page 39) 


FEATURE AUTHOR SYNDICATE 
European Dramatic and Film Gos- 

sip (w) (1500 wds) Jenna tIno0 Davis Hdwards ......... Edward Marshall Syndicate 

European Letter (wis. eres a <0) ofie 4 BLONMOL 7s hic isis se iere ep cteigtssetsiele eON LUA SOL VACE,, LLG; 
Bvening, ‘Story | .(d)) cic oeveteiaccys evenshe tak ccatelat <Poiete’«  sietriarccetecers samt tet a .Associated Newspapers 
Byois) Epigrams (CG) occur sles celeeN LDCS) EUWCKO! ocre clersies elctsieiee Ledger Syndicate 

Expert Bridge for All Bridge 

Players (wey civte sis crete ote aterers Sidney S. Lenz ........ Premier Syndicate 
Exploit and Adventure (w) (fp)...Various .................+.Metropolitan Newspaper Service 
Fables in Slang (w) (2)........-+. George Ade ..... aoodoads On Bell Syndicate, Inc. 

Famous Figures in the Foreign 

News (w) (1500 wds)..........+ Huropean ‘State wrest veces Edward Marshall Syndicate 
Famous Personalities of London 

and the Continent (wW).........+) REATION RYAN: (ore leyelalerera cle sjetsts T-Bean Newspaper Syndicate 
Famous Firsts (2w) (4) -Mark Stuyvesant ......... »Newspaper Feature Service 
Farm (‘Features #CW)!- (ce tence sete relate eioivle eleven ints ngele hPotererettreiete s NEA Service, Inc. 

Farming & Finance (W) (1)... sy 20 ens ecnicinee ints weiss sees cw Publishers Financial Bureau 
Far Fetched Fable ) ((CDiaRosc ES tAI PA So craiatererse ies talent woe King Editor’s Features 
Fashions <(d) (1). tec cce- 5 oMary. Marshal) sc cvcrsce crs) or McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
Fashions (s) (fp).. Se lay hes Saahitres ID BMICEB afejetereneieiesereteusrs Newspaper Feature Service 
Fashions: (0). cistetcote« ects (cots e/sinsyantels kein leis folelel vialiedeye) “Te rele taasreeestens raters Keystone Feature Syndicate 
Fashion, Cosmos Board of (w) (fp)Nine leading modistes.....Cosmos Newspaper Syndicate 
Fashion) Chat ‘and, Home) (Crafter. ss vst wiste cielo > -)s/<ie iris creer National News Service 
Fashion Feature (w) (1).....+..¢/ Annette Bradshaw Newspaper Feature Service 
Fashion Hints (d)) (LD) a... ccc se Mabel W bitneya .:<.5 wiese sey International Syndicate 
Fashion and Pattern Service (d) 

C/o Ju Bicone reveveionstenataratae’ cuefelenarnts ois erels is LullChI@WMuOret Meee halcisicie/siel obelens Cosmos Newspaper Syndicate 
Fashion Layouts “(3w) (BN SoS )eayeStA te cicters-atsel sla srelarevaeed sere International Feature Seryice 
Fashion Page (w) (fp)..:...cseees WATLO WUBIN os eis sysve. srarevpieteyse eres International Syndicate 
Fashion Page! (iw) (ip) eiociscisielasiee tesieseis seeks lepeteders On te eiecrersiestereae World Color Printing Company 
Bashion: Page: (Cov)):.te cic erererapatateteiotonsse tein (ol ais lalatetoxcttas Sewer ety ieee arate Fairchild News Service 
Bashion Page) ((s)e(ip) scmwitcerters ENTE G) ocoNeme ima ccecosoisyannc cestoucatehstorenete International Feature Service 
Fashion Page (w) (fp)........ : Mary Marshall ............McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
Fashion Page (w) (fp)........ . Sally Milgrim ............New York Herald Tribune Syndi- 

cate 
Fashion Page (w) (fp)........ whuth [Stuyvesant yn wt New York Herald Tribune Syn- 
dicate 
Fashion Page (s) (fp) ...0..-6 +4 Sib carinnio ds aatine o International Feature Service 
Fashion Page (Paris) (s) (fp)..... CAE Ry eisvclcssteascaue eresravelete cars International Feature Service 
Fashion Reportial Drawings (3w)..Julia Boyd ................ McNaught Syndicate, Ine. 
Fashion: Service: (i)! (A 2D) ereyeraiete le tenele siovs els vel sereiehareys erepere sree Copie Service Company, Inc. 
Fashion Service (d)............0+% Wleanor) 'GunMm Gircve sei ue Fairchild News Service 
Fashion Service (d) (2).........+- Saliy” Mile rina. cc cnalacteeee Johnson Features, Inc. 
Fashion Smash (Gw)/scsie vices «<r Rl iclels siclele elstalclersl:Ia\aleritcheisirente NL EACE Service mine, 
Fashion, Today’s (2w) (%%).......- Vera, Winston. 3). \.)eces dee Newspaper Feature Service 
Fashion, Trend, of (a) (1)%...m..601 Helen Merrill Emery......./ Associated Newspapers 
Fashions ‘Service, Krengel). (a) (eines tes isin sisiois ster) ene) le erepeteaaiier Fairchild News Service 
Fashions (d) (%) -Marie "Belmont “2... cca ces « International Feature Service 
Fashions (d) (2)........ Julia Bottomley ........... Western Newspaper Union 
Father to Son Lettor on  ‘Merchan- 

dining SCO) se) wcnercehet asters: Evie ori a mee CON oe King Editors’ Features 
Fatty Lewis (w). (ll) 7. .2.-.- 3 artohur WD Killick (io. + ee McNaught Syndicate, Inc, 
Feature ‘Column *(d) GG) crisimetetok. ste rgcers semi a este, =e ia ener Fining Press Syndicate 
Feature Letter (w).......- SAO OND Cea AA OME ODO OT PAN OREN Amb Oe Arco Newspaper Feature and Fic- 

tion Service. 
Feature Page (w) (fp)........... ViRTIOUS® natetetscatecs/s.0 sieve: sPeteteucles International Syndicate 
Feature, Page, (Siw) (fp) ar atatiatee yetee totale efoletale! oie ole] celoreie la i inrapet see McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
Feminisms and Problems of Home 

Decoration (2w) (()kae. 5.2.54 Annette Bradshaw ........ Newspaper Feature Service 
Eiction, Serials. 2. ene red ANE! EREUDS) file se esos eters George Matthew Adams Service 
Fiction, Real Romances, “Short 

Stories .i./-ecrajatereieisteoleeereiers senate Henrique R. Frances....... 

Glen Emmons, Lilah Thomp- 

son, Myrtle M. Orich, andArco Newspaper Feature and Fic- 

OURELG!N Yieina/ecverere Grazers: 6-6 ane tion Service 
Hiction (European) (ci wes crieiielelers -Wuropean Authors ......... Continental Features 
Fiction, Cosmos Board a PEACH OOo EOD ib acuno PbO omen Merb me Cosmos Newspaper Syndicate 
Fiction (d) sas bparn tefelereinicieieiielsteteieisys SOLE CECA iefeisce oi steays-a ie cacaheter Famous Features Syndicate, Inc. 
Fiction’ (d-w). i003. «ts. @ae nse AAR LOUS) Were feyelolelisia letersi staat aert ye D. P. Syndicate 
Fiction (d-w) “Ucceccwsrsses +oeee Leading Authors .......... Houghton Mifflin Company 
Fiction, Pinnacle “Short Story Ser- 

WACO. |CW7). CED) coc teco teterstaicte staretetereuealetetefelpione atateycrslieh stele? asia Meier te Metropolitan Newspaper Service 
Fiction, Short Stories (d-w).......Leading Authors .......... Houghton Mifflin Company 
Fiction, Short Story (s) (fp)...... a TUTE accrsiostsiere sores eke ere International Feature Service 
Fiction, Short. Stories: (d) (1)...2... Variowa(/...0n 2 pecs aes International Feature Service 
Fiction, Weekly Story (w) chp). Mannie: ERUrst @ iv. c idee ness McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
Fiction, Short Stories (d)..... : -Popular Authors ..-McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
Bec) (0) Mee 6 ae Ee ee eben 8 ry Ah rh erie OG OSA che ..Readers’ Syndicate, Inc. 
BLOCLOM L(G) Weratatalehes ste ecetae reece iereraiet eet WATLOUS ts wetcisiede secre eee NDA Service, Ine. 

Fiction .(GaW)! 0 clos « sis wistoecsre scmtareseints VaTi0usioscnelelssieis cere Putnam Syndicate 
Fiction, Zenith Short pune Ser- 

Wiees CW CCE) SS. 5 oes detain 6 cease clearer ele teeelpteaete sete alate eters one es Metropolitan Newspaper Service 
Fiction. Pare s(w) (fp) eae. « duet ace Conair Tati ner mace ee World Color Printing Company 
Pipuroessofr “Speech. (d) (24 )i,. tap minus cre atte cat eweeee ein et oaine King Features Syndicate, Inc. 
Buller sy Cd) srayeteierstetsainicshoceists Sateen ries SUE wer rcenes oacterelctele vores tomacgentae Handy Filler Service 
Biller® Material 22) s.sci s iments Gis tramele sce eR none ent mort eee Readers’ Syndicate, Ine. 
Fillers, Research (d) (%4)......... Claudia de Tyas ams. ce Cosmos Newspaper Syndicate 
Film) FolK Cd) (6) ). voces carers NAT ae ins. 5, Macy Tne Pec led Famous Features Syndicate, Ine. 
Financial Articles (d) (1)......... BeOMNorbespen core ee King Features Syndicate, Ine. 
WIRANCO MM ORCUTE) ciese aieic.0-c cus /eisrenelnerer Joseph’ MOrris' cas ete ack Graphic Syndicate 
Financial News Service (d)....... Stahl OSes ordiee.s ot > ap eeem Post Syndicate 
Financist Naa) hye cae rscchers sxatevecntersusre oWilliam: Te AVErs.as apie Chicago Journal of Commerce 

‘\ 
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Supplying 
ROGER W. BABSON 


{Weekly Statement on Business and Financial Situation} 


“MEN & MARKETS” 


{Daily Editorial Column on Practical Business Developments} 


“FARMING & FINANCE” 
{Weekly Editorial Column} 


THE BUSINESS WEATHER” 
{Weekly Column} 
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FEATURE AUTHOR SYNDICATE | 
Financial’ Tables ((w) (1). ca... Department Editors ....... Chicago Journal of Commerce 
First Jobs of Big Men (d) (%)....Philip Nowland ........... King Features Syndicate, Inc, 
First White Woman in Forbidden 

haga’ (Cor) D) fersravcta ort ecerstatetexetons »~Mme. Davis-Neel .......... McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
Flashlights of Famous People (d) 

(1S RGD nice Ae As OA Ina Joe Mitchell Chapple....... Joe Mitchell Chapple Associates 
Siete of Famous | Folk (d) 

We) de cesccecccccececeeccecee+sd0@ Mitchell Chapple.......World Syndicate Company, Inc, 
Food and Health (d) (600 wds)....Winifred Stuart Gibbs..... McClure Newspaper cae 
Footlight & Lamplight (w) (4- 7). “Oliver Mi “Saylor. noes Continental Features 
Footsteps of Lincoln, In the (w) 

(Ep )y Gorederas Seteicre cis ccs ates clans Iida) M; Tarbell... ae. « McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
Foreign News Service (d) (4)..... Woreigm: (State teste sree reyes Ledger Syndicate 
Foxy Grandpa's Stories (d) (1)....Carl Schultze .......... ...International Feature Service | 
Freakswdie Nakata) (34) sc-.scr stents ote sine eee tease eecte mes King Features Syndicate, Ine. 
Front™ Cover mia omits: cialis wichtistsles otarateesinere hess, saboterte ear ester New York Herald Tribune Syndi 

cate 
Bum? Shop (dyes: «3 clcics se eles M. Fo Tudell i vik.2i0s ° heer Matthew Adams Service 
Fuzzy Wuzzy Children’ s story (w)Raymond Kelly .......... .Chicago Tribune Syndicate a 
General Foreign News _ Service, 

Cw) mGLS0OR wds))acn eieteicie incite »Huropean Staft) ..occeu eck Edward Marshall Syndicate 
General: ‘Magazine: (Pages (wim: cactetee cotti cieimetelresitie eterno World Color Printing Company 
George, David Lloyd, Bervatentty 

News. “Article x2i4-.: Vie AEe os St oe Ree eee eee United Feature Syndicate 
Glimericks (d)) (94) icliscdsccvasswien Witherspoon: grr isccscieaisieistes Current News Features, Ine. 
God’s. Minute: id) inet ae. «eee Wiarloms “by scott aan deve tislavcite Quality Newspaper Features 
Golf & Other Troubles (2w)....... Batrie Payne cayeesei one ..Associated Hditors, Ine. 

Good Manners (d) (%)-.......... Mrs. Cornelius Beekman....Premier Syndicate 

God Night Stories (d) (1)........ Blanche (Silver .. .cmedsasee Newspaper Feature Service 
Goofy Golf \(d) (GZ) cree ceeneor es: Jock) McHoozle” <7. cteeruacen: King Features Syndicate, Ine. 
Grain Letter Gesccucustees Herd ee aicae Chas: Mich@elis! . asain: Chicago Tribune Syndicate 
Great Singer, The (d or w)..... -Dr. Hans Liebstoeckl ...... Continental Features 

Grey, Lord, Memoirs of,........... Viseount. Grey oz S..sieretects D. P. Syndicate 

Guide Posti(d)eiCe)eeceeeeee. ..-Dr. Henry Van Dyke ...... Republic Syndicate, Inc. 
Half-Toldy Tales. (w)) (2). - ose ee Dr. Henry Van Dyke....... McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
Handicraft in the Home (8w) 

(1-2-8) Vi. Sareea en Bavered datetoiete. a Alice Us Mewellja.c cet ence International Syndicate 
Handy Fillers, Handy Headed (d).Statf” ...).80.s te eece sete eee Handy Filler Service 
Happiness Chats (woe CL Rar reee ces Hdith Johnson's... ee ceee Republic Syndicate, Ine, 

Happy Corner, John Martin's (d) 

(2-9) Peaamabiieee vrei SEN raat a Johny Martin’ ¥. 08 errmiidees Cosmos Newspaper Syndicate 
Haskin, Service (d)m snes. sana ‘woh rederie’ J. Haskin’ 2.2250. Frederick J. Haskin 
Health Column (des)....-44)....-- Dri (Wi Al Hvans®..,.ctecrtaee Chicago Tribune Syndicate 
Health, Heart and Home Pose (s) 

(£D)" | He eerie ecicee mine coe SCA Tere svatesyeisve evens Soiree Cees International Feature Service 
Health Talk smiCd))sGe eerie cient Dr. ©, Larrimore Perry....United Feature Syndicate 
Heart and Home Problems (d) (%%)riscilla Wayne ........... Register & Tribune Syndicate 
Heart’ to “Heart, Talks ((@)ino... oe Dr. Alex Lyons'7s cance ctese Johnson Features, Ine. P 
Helen and Warren (w) (2)...... Mabel Herbert Urner....... Bell Syndicate, Inc. 

Herold’s, Don, Humorous Articles 

(WO) + vcnsyalbrcanten siete PAR OSRGI Ne fort nC Don Eleroldmnmicmetee see McNaught Syndicate, Inc. 
History’s Famous “Words” (d) (800 

WYSE); Geleteteetc eRe eee eee Mrs. Chetwood Smith...... Wheeler Syndicate, Inc. 
Historical Quiz (A) BMitee eee wees H.. Brown. sso sees Readers’ Syndicate, Inc. 

Home Dressmaking (3w) (A) cen Mildred ASD its Suteror hatte International Feature Service 

Home Entertainment (w) (%)....Susan Gardner ............ Register & Tribune Syndicate 

Home Harmonious (w).........../ Aniti de: ‘Campi ier.)s)aj< oo stees Chicago Tribune Syndicate 

Home Kitchen, The (8w) (1).....J Jeanette Norton Young..... Newspaper Feature Service 

Home-Making Helps (8w) (1)..... Wanda Barton) he-s- secon Newspaper Feature Service 

Home Notes (d) (1-8)........- Jenny Wren Senate Ledger Syndicate 

Home Owners) Service) (w:) (fp))ne een een New York Herald Tribune Syn 
dicate 


(Continued on page 42) 
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COMICS 


Full Colors 


This company specializes on high grade 
work. Our aim is constantly—how good 
can we make them—rather than how 
many can we grind out per hour. 


Yet You'll Find Our Prices No Higher 


MISSOURI AGRICULTURAL PUB. CO. 


J. E. Nicholson 


Business Manager 


2206 Pine St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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DAILY COMICS SUNDAY COMIC PAGES 


: ; ; 
\ Nnerica § BRIGGS’ Infinite variety IN FULL COLOR 
: 4 BRIGGS’ “MR. and MRS.” 


# | VOIGHT’ strip “PETEY DINK” 
e s [ y McCAY’S “LITTLE NEMO IN 
i WELLINGTON’S strip “PA’S SON- SLUMBERLAND” 


yndicated# “‘” | VOIGHT’S “BETTY” 

ce a UuU Tr e S ie a ju TOUSEY S 1-column comic *“HOOK- CADY'S “PETER RABBIT” 
a UP HENRY 

DIRECTORY FOR 


B| ROBERTSON and FOLEY’S “WHEN YOUNG'S “CLARENCE” 
OUR REFERENCE THE GREAT WERE YOUNG” WELLINGTON’S “PA’S SON_IN- 
(For Release September ist) LAW” 


‘ 
w 
i] 


DING’S (J. N. Darling) NEWS CARTOON 
MARK SULLIVAN’S WASHINGTON SERVICE 


SUNDAY FEATURES 


Eight-page magazine section with front page in full color, 

Six pages of tabloid selected from the New York Herald Tribune. 

Four tabloid pages of Radio. 

Percy Hammond’s Theatrical Letter 

Sam Hellman’s ‘Twin Higgins’ —illustrated. 

McPherson’s Little French Stories. 

Dole’s stories about Dogs. 

Ruth Stuyvesant’s Fashion Page—line illustrations. 

Sally Milgrim’s Fashion Page—half-tone illustrations. 

The Tribune Institute—a page of interest to women. 

Home Owners’ Service Institute—suggestions for readers who contemplate home - 
building; illustrated with house plans. 

Sigmund Spaeth’s “(Common Sense of Music” —illustrated. 


ms in Fant s 


: seh ninety Sess 


SPORT FEATURES DAILY TEXT FEATURES 


Grantland Rice’s “Sportlight’’—daily Burgess’ Bedtime Stories—illustrated 
W. O. McGeehan’s “Down the Line” —daily Lofting’s “‘Dr.-Doolittle”— illustrated 


Grantland Rice’s “Tales of a Wayside Tee’-— Don Marquis’ famous colyumn 
once a week 
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Florence Davies’ editorials for women 


Jim Barnes’ Golf Lessons Dorothy Stotes’ Color Problems for women 


Daily half tone news picture service “ “ Crossword puzzles 


Che New Dork Herald Cribune 
Syndicate 
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GENERAL NEWSPAPER FEATURES 


(Continued from page 40) 


FEATURE AUTHOR SYNDICATE 
Fe Ph IHRE BO ITO OL Sic CO COO O UO Ln Daa Gi CODD IIe NEA Service, Inc. 
Hose, BAe ay saesiiein. siete Rs is1© Genevieve Kemble .. Newspaper Feature Service 
FTaroscone (dy AsCOQO MWS) ere ciuas gee reseire Sok sire ae eae McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
FLO TORCODS) CO) mee iotnse erate tipo leterctne aie mae cre re en ae Readers’ Syndicate, Inc. 
Horoscope (d) (150 WAS) w:c:cies cts #injlatalsys.e1 «lelelolelnieie\ eis) iainivigieisinicom Wheeler Syndicate, Inc. 
Horoscope, “It .1s Your Birth- i 

Gaye? MCG) seine eerciele Marian Drew .......-seers Johnson Features, Ine. 

Hotel Stenographer (d)...-++++++* Roe Fulkerson ......-++++: McNaught Syndicate, Inc. 
House Plans (w) (3)-----+++"++' W. W. Purday .....+see0- International Syndicate 
Thousehold, The (d) (1).--++++++> Lydia LeBaron Walker.....Bell Syndicate, Inc. ; 
Touseholds Hints (2) nC Uinisemisieeincersmce eine: ats nies .. Keystone Feature Syndicate 
Household Page (w) (ED) orcs esse Mary Marshall ........++++ McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
Housewife’s Economy Calendar (d) , : 

Bie loaeirrbsa UA CIO OD OND Cini mma ea apna OC ae 3 McClure Newspaper Syndicate 

Housewife’s Idea Box, The (d)....The Housewife ........+++- Ledger Syndicate — 
Housewifely Wisdom Page (Gp onciene nope a Joon e go sua World Color Printing Company 
How Did They Do It (W).ssconeect Alice Rohe ...0.s2+seesees T-Bean Newspaper Syndicate 
How It Started (d) (15) vee covered Jean Newton ...--e+eeeeeee Bell Syndicate, Inc. 
How to Motor Camp (GPG Danes codusn cep od connec anno Oo Ullman Feature Service 
Howe About Everything (w) (2)..Ed Howe ...---+eeeesee eee Bell Syndicate, Inc. 
Human Interest (d) (400wds)...++¢ Joseph N. Fining.......+.-- Fining Press Syndicate 
Human Nature on the Half Shell 

(GD) ales sicteeleds sities. ns se toplateminloinss Van Raalte .......seeeeee: Johnson Features, Inc. 
Human Side of Wall Street, The 

(GO Gaaoonoor qounods soo ICON) a9 Henry Alloway McNaught Syndicate, Inc. 
Humorous Articles (d) (1).--.+-++> Roy K. Moulton King Features Syndicate, Inc. 
Humorous Serials (d-w)...-- BAnaGd BW, TF. Baths on ec sieacnc Service for Authors, Inc. 
Hunch Service (d) (ill).....-+++- VariOus .cscce eeu pe wena secs Associated Editors, Ine. 

I and George (W) (2).eeee+eeeeees Nina Wilcox Putnam ...... Republie Syndicate ,Inc. 

I Confess (W)..-sseeveseweseceens -Benjamin De Casseres.....- T-Bean Newspaper Syndicate 

I See by the Stars (W)....--++++ Maude A. Bentley........-- T-Bean Newspaper Synidicate 
Ice of Iceland (w) (hp) CUD) .ssivce Maurine Robb .....--+seee: Houghton Mifflin Company 

Pimms elie! Giizale (GL) ia eles loreleisietels afe\ekersTeue tenia eka re sek oe ae eae Republic Syndicate, Inc. 

In New York (d)....-+-eeeeeeeers GAM ee clases clt.sle-sisiess)sterenate NEA Service, Inc. 

Interviews (W) (1)...seeereseeres Zoe Beckley .---eeseeereese Famous Features Syndicate, Inc. 
Interviews with Famous People (w) ; 

(2500 wds) ..ceseeeereseeereers Edward Marshall .......-- Edward Marshall Syndicate 

Interview Service, Big (w)...-+--- Drew Pearson .....+eereees U. P. GC. News Service, Inc. 
Elizabeth Urquhart and 

In the Garden with Burbank (d)... Luther Burbank ........- ©. ©. Powell Newspaper Features 

Individuality of Dress (2W) baat WEUTiG UA Hie cre ciel oinie saenaiohersfatelavere Associated BEditors, Inc. 

Indoor & Outdoor Gardens (d) (4)Jane Leslie Oba ReG ORO KI0.008 Ledger Syndicate 

Information Bureau, The (d-w) ; 

(UB) vaiartis atotale  siaialaieleleseisis/siveenmes R. H. LeOraw .......+.--- Thompson Feature Service 
Inspirational Talks (4w) (E0ISbwoc0 Winifred Black .....e+eeee Newspaper Feature Service 
In the Middle of Things (w)...... George Chappell ........-. Readers’ Syndicate, Inc. 
Interpretations of Foreign Affairs 

(Ww) (BYe) sccccrecssccrereeeces Frank H. Simonds .....+.. McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
It Beems to Me (d) (1)......+++-- Heywood Broun .....ee+ees New York World Syndicate 
Investors’ Aid Service (A) ......2+ seeders recsesscscuancrneccs Chicago Journal of Commerce 
Inventions, Mechanics and Home 

Workshop (w) (fp)......+-+e5+: RT thit APSA nooo nood0n Na000 Premier Syndicate 
John Smith and His Car (w) (%4)..Frederick C. Russell....... Ullman Feature Service 
Jokes (A) (1)...--ceeceerreeesees V@LIOUS) <0.0.0s 6 er-slslereleireels ore Keystone Feature Syndicate 
Jubilee’s Pardner (d)......-++e+eeee Judd Mortimer Lewis ...... George Matthew Adams Service 
Judy O’Grady and the Colonel’s 

Lady (w) (2)...-.0. Seae wean Rupert Hughes ......-++-+- Bell Syndicate, Inc. 

Just Folks (d).....sceeeeeeeeeeeee Edgar Guest .....+-esereees George Matthew Adams Service 
Tust Hats (d).....sseeeeecereceees VYVVAN 2c cece ess ceccesens George Matthew Adams Service 
Justice Series (W) ..eceereeescece Miscellaneous ......+e+eere Chicago Tribune Syndicate 
Keeping Books (w) (1).....:-+--- Herbert Leich ......+-+++e0- King Editors’ Features 

Keeping Mentally Fit (d) Qz).... Yale S. Nathanson......++- Ledger Syndicate 

Keeping Well (d) (1)...----+++++> Dr. Frederick Green ....... Western Newspaper Union 
Kiddies Stories (d) (1).........-+- Mary Graham Bonner Western Newspaper Union 
Kitchen Cabinet (d) (1).......6-++ Nellie Maxwell .......+.+. Western Newspaper Union 
Knots and How to Tie Them...... George R. Shaw ....-+-ee+ Houghton Mifflin Company 
Know Your Neighbor (d-w).....-- Sidney A. Silberman....... National News Service 

Know Your Own Child (d)..-.....- Dr. Loyal Crane ........+: McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
Lady Mary’s European Society 

Gossip (w) (1500 wds)......-+-- Lady Mary Edward Marshall Syndicate 

Lantern, The (d) (1).....-..-e+6- Don Marquis New York Herald Tribune Syndi- 
cate 

Lardner’s Weekly Letter (w) (2)..Ring W. Lardner <i. «ceiette Bell Syndicate, Inc. 

Latest from Paris (d) (2)....«+++ Spnies GAooopboappfoct dando. International Feature Service 

Laugh With Us (d) (ill.) (Uy are re ns erecstessisge lolodotekerads:ore eetnin ninaaeany Associated Newspapers 

Law Kinks for Retailers (w) (1)...J. T. Judy, LL. B........- King Editors’ Features 

Lawrence in Arabia, With (w) 

CED) ME cle aleie,trelse1eleleycie/eisle SSO TOD Lowell Thomas ......++es0% McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
Leacock, Stephen, Humorous Article 

Cw) (1) ccc evccevcceccenccese Stephen Leacock .....--+-+- Metropolitan Newspaper Service 
Life of Christ (w) (fp).....--++: Giovanni Papini .........«- McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
Line O’Type (d)...-.-seeeeeevoece (2, G8 Ee aoagn CN OAC oo Chicago Tribune Syndicate 
Listening in on Eve (d)......eeeee cree tesr ence eset eeeeseeees Associated Newspapers 
Listen, World! (d-S) (1 & 2)..... Dlsie Robinson ........- ..King Features Syndicate, Inc. 
Little Benny’s Note Book (d)..... Lee Pape asoscsecccvcccccic George Matthew Adams Service 


Ne ee 
EVENING POST SPORTS SERVICE 


DAILY COLUMN OF HUMOROUS COMMENT 


“The Whispering Post” 
By Walter Trumbull 


Who to sports in general is what Sir Izaak Walton was to angling in 
particular 


Daily Horse Race Service 


By J. B. Snodgrass 
“The Wizard of the Turf” 


For Terms and Samples Wire 


POST SYNDICATE 
20 VESEY STREET NEW YORK 


eT 


1925 
FEATURE AUTHOR SYNDICATE 
Little Jack Rabbit (d).....+...-+. David’ Coryy seme. sale eee George Matthew Adams Servi: 
Little Stories About Men of Affairs 

Cw): CL) Wakes einicle cipteres suai atolv mie ere Aiki eee econ S Bante aca .Cambridge Associates } 
Little Trips into Nature (d) (ill) 

(500 wds) ......eeeeeeeeeeceees Ramon Coffman ,...... ....National Newspaper Service — 
Live Facts About Farming (w) 

CED) Piclarctavetaletoss\eceyeissioterere/ers Fetal aletets Charles W. Burkett .......- Premier Syndicate ref 
Loeb, Sophie Irene, Talks (d).. Sophie Irene Loeb........-- Johnson Features Inc. pet} 
London Letter (w).......+--- .-Marion Ryan T-Bean Newspaper Syndicate 
London Night Life (w) (%%)...... Ian Hay Houghton Mifflin Company 
Look Out Below (d) (%4)..+--.e0e% John MacHlhinny .......... Republic Syndicate, Inc. , 
Looking at Life (d) (%%2)...-+-+-- Queen Marie of Rumania Famous Features Syndicate, Ine. 
Looking Over New York Theaters a 

BON eta gineecavale: die wlelareseaberoneiniete .Baird Leonard ............1-Bean Newspaper Syndicate 
Love’s Crucible (d) (1).....-...-- W.. L. George yo... Tees King Features Syndicate, Inc. 
Love Gossip (d) (400 wds)........Laurel Gray ......-++++++s National Newspaper Service | 
Love and Marriage (8w) (1)...... Dlinor Glyn Gv. cases > si ses King Features Syndicate, Inc. — 
Love Notes (d) (1-8)........--.-6- Kay Kean) mi ..0- ms ..Ledger Syndicate “| 
Lure of the Levant (d-w) (3).....Joe Mitchell Chapple.. ..Joe Mitchell Chapple Associates | 
Lyrics of Life (w) (%4).....-++-- Douglas Malloch .......... McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
Magazine (Kansas City Star) (w) 4 

(Gel) loc gasebdo 3b Obadd OF DUOC obd VariOus - <ectayete,0's!sye')0ielele\s examin Putnam Syndicate a 
Magazine (8S) (6p) (tab) ....+.++ ees RAR 7 > SOOM CotD RE OOD or New York Herald Tribune Sym 

cate 2 
Magazine (S) (tab) ......+ssees SEALE: 27. cote ese aitlaia ys stereo ieyeta New York World Syndicate | 
Magazine Section (8p) (GOT )iy awlede ie. ole.eloi o1shs Qe efepabe es stave efels\ ojnivlehelnta Johnson Features, ‘Inc. } 
Magazine Section (S) (8p) ..--++ eeeeeerserser seer ee ee eeer ee New York Herald Tribune | 

cate | 
Main Street, Russia (w) (hp) ...Fannie Hurst’ .......--- McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
Making the Most of Your Looks | 

(Oa BG Meileicr vers wa Wstars stnislaie os wins Dorothy Stote ........e+4. Ledger Syndicate 
Manhattan Days and Nights (d) ..Herbert Corey ......-+-+ Associated Newspapers | 
Many Happy Returns (d) (16) see -eeeee se eee esse sees ee Republic Syndicate, Inc. | 
Marriage Game (d) (400 wds) ...Mr, & Mrs. Arnold Hatton National Newspaper Service ¥ 
Marriage Game, The (d) ....sses cece eeeseeerec etree ersesess Readers’ Syndicate, Inc. i 
Married Life (Serials) (ad) (800 ; 1 

WABI sereovesuetesvelsieiele ese ieinin) aie )aj8 4 ..Ida McGlone Gibson ...... -National Newspaper Service 
Matrimonially Speaking (d) (%) ..Mr. & Mrs. Hugh McKay ..Ledger Syndicate i 


McIntyre, O. O., 


(wy CR) ao siete sian iat ers acer SOG a5 QO. Melntyre ..5 0. 2 es McNaught Syndicate, Inc. 
Me and My Wife (d) .........- Douglas Turney ......+++: T-Bean Newspaper Syndicate ¥ 
Medbury Says (d) (%) ..........John P. Medbury ......-. King Features Syndicate, Ine, 
Medical Tips to Health .......... Dr. Mosher: 2.0)... s\cceiereiet Graphic Syndicate | 
Meditations of a Married Woman 

ER IC )) sup ae nnncoacdsue ....Helen Rowland .....-+.-. King Features Syndicate, Ine, 


Publishers Financial Bureau 
National Newspaper Service 
Chicago Tribune Syndicate 
Chicago Tribune Syndicate 


Men & Markets (d) (1) 


Men’s Fashions (d-8) 


Monit CA)! acs. cieuleters o's Associated Newspapers | 
Moen (CY Sor sie stele o steracrecias'eipiacsiw slele eit ial alp wtetelinielarsie n>» «\6igaie slay Keystone Feature Syndicate 
Mere Man Muses (d) (250 wds) ..Hric ©. Shroeder ......---- CO. ©. Powell Newspaper F 
Milady Beautiful (d) (4) ......-. Lois Leeds ....0.s+esnes Ledger Syndicate Tel 
Mind Measure (d) (600 wds) ....Arnold Thompson, Sc. D. ..National Newspaper Service 4 
Mind Meter, The (w) (%) .....- Dr. J. Lowell Henderson ..Bell Syndicate, Inc. ‘ 
Mirror of the Week’s Trade (w) 

(2) —sotegetsnscaieie ie iatalajeeisre wir eyelet ereleneiee S Various | hams cde ste ot pans ies Chicago Journal of Oommerce 
Miscellaneous Gd) 0 Whose o sieie ore aie ices a eee gates oe ee NEA Service, Inc. | 
Mitchell-Hedges Expedition ...... Various .Readers’ Syndicate, Inc. 


1 liking Editors’ Features 


Modern Merchandising (w) (1) ojete a vai 
(200 oral 


Mcdes Miniature (d) (ill) 

WAS) eee eee eee eee teen eee ees ‘Margette’’ ......ss0eseees National Newspaper Service 
Modish Mitzi (d) (6) ............d8Y V. JAY «2.0. -sceeeeee George Matthew Adams Servic 
Money at Work (d) .....cseeeeees Wa rious, Masste ols aleve) er lenalegscotets Associated Editors, Inc. % 


(Continued on page 44) 


Particular 
Colored Comic : 

Printing  & 
25 YEARS of supremacy as printers oft 


COLORED COMIC SECTIONS for many” 
leading newspapers of the nation! 


~ 


We specialize in the unexcelled printing of 
Colored COMIC Sections 
Colored MAGAZINE Sections e..| 
Colored SPECIAL EDITIONS 

with RIGHT quality, price, and service. — 


IMPORTANT—We have, each week in our plant, prac- 
tically every current comic page classic 
cast, steel-coated, routed, and registered — 
on our color presses. Numerous popular 
make-ups, therefore, are available to you : 
at a saving. 


SS se Ot Mate’ 


Wire or write TODAY 
For Proofs and Prices a 


THE WORLD COLOR PRINTING Co. 
Est. 1900 R. S. Grable, Pres. St. Louis, Mo. 


“Color Printers to the Nation’s Publishers” 
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GOIN’ LIKE Sixty, 
N IT Don’ Loon 
2 AS IF THEY ‘LC 
i GIVE ME A LET 
- y ve. 


The Hearst Newspapers Order 
the “Skippy” Comic 


SOME CLIFT. WERE Just 
SHOOTIN’ THROUGH CITIES. 
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“Skippy,” Percy L. Crosby’s inimitable character, was first released for newspaper 
publication on June 22nd. In less than one month’s time more than twenty-five 
leading newspapers have contracted for it—including the Hearst newspapers. 


“Skippy” is an ideal comic. It is humorous—it combines adult-juvenile appeal—it 
is beautifully drawn—it is just about 100% perfect. This is the opinion of the 
most expert comic editors in the country. 


| In the mail on Monday morning last were three requests for “Skippy” from towns 
: for which “Skippy” has already been contracted. We don’t want to disappoint 
you so WIRE YOUR ORDER NOwW. 


“Skippy” is now under contract in’the following cities: 


AFTER THAT RIDE 


New York Voughres O6 A | Lon Angee 
Chicago ; Louisville 
Basen OER eS Atlanta 
Philadelphia Albany 
Pittsburgh Syracuse 
Cleveland , Rochester 
Detroit Newark 
Buffalo San Diego 
Milwaukee Bridgeport 
Baltimore Fort Worth 
Washington San Antonio 
Seattle New Bedford 


Oakland-San Francisco g Manchester, Conn. 


JOIN THE SKIPPY CLUB NOW 


JOHN SON FEATURES, Inc. 1819 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 42) 
FEATURE AUTHOR SYNDICATE 
More Truth Than Poetry (d) (%%) ..James J. Montague ...... Bell Syndicate, Inc. 
More Truth Than Poetry (d) (4%) .S. H. Kiser ....--ee+eeee- King Features Syndicate, Inc. 
Moving Picture Album, The (w) 

(GAP eS) Goocnocuonon J onaoodniddor Robert BE. Sherwood ...... Life Syndicate 

McPherson’s Little French Stories . UE a Wekac das cat athe ewe BOCK guceral das hr bane Syndi- 
cate 

Morgue) Service tecclals/afeicieiclels +'olsioie ait sieiciel=/>cexcinitieiini("Ie cro vieheinicinhe Central Press Association 

Motor Car (W) ..-...-eesssreccee Ray McNamara .....+++++ Christy Walsh Syndicate 

Mothers & Their Children (d) ... Various ....-++++eeereeeee Associated Editors, Ine. 

Motorist, Hints for (8w) (2) .....Albert Li OlOUgH aes sive eigen International Syndicate 

Movie Page (W) ...-.+eeeeeeeeee World Color Printing Company 

Movie Reviews (d-S) .......-++++Mae Timee .....++seereees .Chicago Tribune Syndicate 

Mr. and Mrs. Bowser (w) (%2) ...M. Quad, JT. .cce.vciecece McClure Newspaper Syndicate 

Mrs. Price (Emily) Post Says 

(ay) lgnonda cod coo 151s SARC Hrs HELA) COMA Veta reyes T-Bean Newspaper Syndicate 
Music (W)  ..ccecoececsescscccecs Edward Moore ......-+..-> Chicago Tribune Syndicate 
Music Letter (w) (1) ......-+e++e! Mrnest Newman ....-.-++. Post Syndicate 
Mutter & Mumble (S) (1) ....-«: John P. Medbury .......- King Features Syndicate, Inc. 
My Beauty Recipe (d) (%) «-++-- 48 Famous Beauties ...... Ledger Syndicate 
My Favorite Stories (d) .....-++++ Irving Cobb .....cereeeeee McNaught Syndicate, Inc. 

My Garden (W) ...--.-+-+eeees ~e Winifred James ......-ees 7T-Bean Newspaper Syndicate 
My Neighbor Says (d) .--..- see tsetse ssc t ere renee denen Associated Newspapers 

My Romantic Husband (d) (1) ...Ann Lisle ......+-+++++++s- King Features Syndicate, Inc. 
Natural History Highlights (d) 

(800) (ws) ...---eeeeeseeveee Wi PAN DMP ALY, . Tele <j eisi= sieres Wheeler Syndicate, Inc. 

Nature Notes (d) (%4) -.---eeveee John Burrough’s Nature 

Qh Son onooooMbenOoS ...Houghton Mifflin Company 
Nature’s Notebook (d) (ill) ..... Dr. Frank Thorme ........ Science Service s 
Nellie Revell Says (d) .......0- Nellie Revell” ....-.5--.50- McNaught Syndicate, Inc. 
New Automobile Inventions (w) ..R. H. Le Craw .......++. Thompson Feature Service 
News Feature Stories (800 wds)...Vari0US ......--+++seeeeeee Smith Service 
News Feature Stories (d) (ill) 1... cceese eee eeeeeee esr eecees NWA Service, Inc. 
News Features .......sceeseeeeee Louis Fischer, Russia; Ivan 

Goll, Paris; Alexandra 

Kollontay, Prof. Thomas ihe 

©. Masaryk, Pierre van 

Paassen, Anna Louise ie 

Strong, Jacob Wasserman, 

Stephen S. Wise and Is- 

rael Zangwill .....«. ...Federal Feature Syndicate 
News Features ....---+-seseeeeee WAEIOUS, <ielecieveic. e100 'sivleinisinraiors Fining Press Syndicate 
News Features ....---++seereeeee Georg Bernhard, Herman 

Bernstein, Joseph Brain- 

in, Benjamin De Casseres 

and Leon Daudet ....... -Federal Feature Syndicate 
News Features General .......--- WATIOUSS Ge cisiole lke: +0 @:elnisefetevels Continental Features 
News-Maps (d) (2) ---+++-++0-: CoRR Dhompsony ee eine International Syndicate 
News Service caine enicttas orenpetstera wise ake sis morsnassne = miotagniaie op he eaten Kent Press Service 
News Service (d).....---s+-eeeees Saf petals iercteis sieicle’sieieisteiarteieis Cambridge Associates 
New York Day by Day (d) ...-.--- ©. 0. McIntyre ..........MeNaught Syndicate, Inc. 
New York Letter (d) (1) ....++-- Manin) Etatton) \eteastp visys=' Post Syndicate 
Noozie (d) (%4 or 1) ...+eeseeeee MLO! WA feist aeevesacolerercmstatetetts faery International Syndicate 
Nora Lee (d & S) ...----eeeeeees Blenore Meherin .........- King Features Syndicate, Ine. 
Notebook of a Batchelor, The (d). Readers’ Syndicate, Inc. 
Novelette Service (d) ......-s+ee+ Famous Authors ......-.-. International Feature Service 
Novelettes (d) (1/5) ....+seveees Aiihethelsh | Sigg eooon on occ Keystone Feature Syndicate 
Novelettes (d-wW) «..----eeecesees Mokgls)  Ancarbaobo dodo deed Service For Authors, Inc. 
Nursery Rhymes and Picture Puz- 

Zles ((W)) (2). <ssisevereieieie isis sierejeiae'e Violet Moore Higgins ..McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
Odd Facts About Yourself (d) 

CER) “aienis inlets inlet le statateiets slataiele'sleteisr Yale S. Nathanson ...... Ledger Syndicate 
Odd Facts and Words of Wise Men 

(tb we SRRMO Siratite o aio pc CU Rar oOo Newspaper Feature Service 
Odd, Strange and Curious (d) 

(2)) > Scoseioye:oteretnumivamaiay tohetel=)a(ninyerasle.= Homer Kingsley ........+-/ Affiliated Press Service 
Of Interest to Women (w) (%) .«- Keystone Feature Syndicate 
Ohl T. ‘Say? (oie cctetdesreielsieisielarer, Laurel Gray .....ssocesene Readers’ Syndicate, Inc. 

Old Gardner Says (d) .....+.-+++++ Associated Newspapers 
On) Orr, BloGk) sciete nist reeetecsisiageess Vincent WilcoX .....+.s5% Readers’ Syndicate, Inc. 
On the Road with the Bum Run- 

Ners (Ca) GL) eee etepeens tate nelsl eels etaie Harry T. Brundidge ...... King Features Syndicate, Inc. 
Once Over (4) ..cnsssevscvcaccce ES  SRHIDS a ei woe 10 Associated Newspapers 
Once-Overs (d) (%) --eceeeeceee Ta fd. MunGay <ieetelerutess sre International Feature Service 
One Minute Monologues (d) (400 

Sars): rave elerostveleleimicletar= ick wlagarenerersls “Senator” Bord) <...60 + National Newspaper Service 
One Nation Indivisible (d) (1) ....H. F. Patton ........+-+: Readers’ Syndicate, Ine. 

Our Children (d) (44) ....++-+--4 Angelo Patri ......-++e-+: Bell Syndicate, Inc. 

Our Family Food (w) (5) ....-. Winifred Stuart Gibbs ....McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
Our Government (w) (hp) ...... Walter Raleigh ....+....- Affiliated Press Service 
Outdoor Lore (d) (ill) .........--- U. BW FOANSON Ge ee os celalelere Register & Tribune Syndicate 
Outline! of History (ad) secs. TDG WVELIST eras cieeiertstere tiers McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
Outline of Science (W) .......--- Prof. J. Arthur Thomson .Chicago Tribune Syndicate 
Over Life’s Hurdles (d) (14) ....Louis HB. Bisch, Ph.D., M. .Premier Syndicate 


P 


Page, Walter H., New Letters of 


(GED) Gavoneaon oD aeo ape ero eoOdr Lo B. J. Hendrick, editor ....D. P. Syndicate 
Paragraphs (dd) 0.0... 0000-0 s neue Robert Quillen ..........:. Associated Hditors, Inc. 
Paul and Virginia (d) (500 wds)..Helena White Grant: ccaest National Newspaper Service 
Personalities in Business and Fi- Post Syndicate 

mance: (Sw) (Ce) wire sereineiesiens Frank J. Williams ........ 


To 
Editors and Publishers in the United States and Canada 
Many thanks for your hearty support of the T-Bean Newspaper Syndicate. 


We are two months old and we are supplying seventy-five of the best 
newspapers in this country with new features, new facts, new fun, new fiction. 


The all star cast of writers gives authority, versatility, humor, reliability 
and sanity to every output. 


We give you what you want. Write or wire for samples and rates. 


Come on in—the reading is great. Ask your subscribers. 


Faithfully, 
Theodora Bean 
Editor, T-Bean Newspaper Syndicate 


299 Madison Avenue 
New York 


for July -18;, 1925 


FEATURE AUTHOR SYNDICATE 

Personal Health Service (d) (750 

WT CLS)) Mevevalarsic aleyetoretolelatelesatersismierstatens: Dr. Wm. Brady ....+.-..::, National Newspaper Service 
Fashion Service, Paris (d) (%) ...Hva A. Tingey .....--+++- Ledger Syndicate 
Personality (d) (%) «eccreeeees .Mildred Holland ........-. Republic Syndicate, Inc, 
Play, The (w) (1) wccceeeeeeeees J. Rankin Towse ........- Post Syndicate 
Poems (d) serssrcccccveessseceee Judd Mortimer Lewis ..... National Newspaper Service 
Poems You Should Know (d) ....Richard Le Galliene ...... Readers’ Syndicate, Inc. 
Poems (Cd), leis seine mieieieiere e:< ele lereajeie Hal Cochran ......+..se-- NBA Service, Inc. 
Poems, ‘‘Muvver and Me” (w) ....R. Livingston .....--+-+-- Houghton Mifflin Company 
Poor Boys Who Became Great 

(sar) eile eleleteroinie =is1=)n/eln alelelsivlejerors Frederick Houk Law ....-. National Newspaper Service 
Popular Novels (d) ......++++ee0> Famous Authors ......++. International Feature Service 
Pointed Paragraphs (d) ......+.++ e+ a einnalerelotapsbetcrexiste rate ca¥sl<tp aie Associated Newspapers 
Popular Superstitions (d) (ill) ..Nrank Bilis ........-.. ..Register & Tribune Syndicate 
Popular Science (d) (1) ..-....-+-- Garrett P. Serviss ...International Feature Service 
Popular Science (S) (fp) ...----- Special Writers ........+. Newspaper Features Service 
Postscripts to Etiquette (w) ....Martha Women) cease T-Bean Newspaper Syndicate 
Potters, The (8S) (1) ......-.-++- Te PL MeByvoy. ne. ae ..King Features Syndicate, Ine, 
Potash and Perlmutter (w) (2) ..Montague CAREER Gacorcooac Bell Syndicate, Ine, 
Poultry Article (S) (1) ........-. Prof. F. H. Stoneburn ....King Features Syndicate, Ine, 
Practical Religion (w) (%) ...... Bishop James B. Freeman .Current News Features, Inc. 
Preachers’ Cosmos Board of (w) 

CHP) i ioieeleterctaieinleroreie oisteiseicinledeyelele Leading Ministers ......-- Cosmos Newspaper Syndicate 
Pre-Eminent Article Service (w) 7 

(CO orks dodo pa jonacw oa on eaa Various. Serie apie stele sists Metropolitan Newspaper Service 
Preparedness Material .......--.0- ceeereese eters reser eects NEA Service, Inc. 4 
Pulse of Today’s Business, The (d).Staff ....---+sseessseceee .Cambridge Associates : 
Pure Food Articles (2w) (1) ....Royal S. Copeland, M. D. .Newspaper Feature Service 
Puzzle, Circle Word (w)...... Pee RRe es, BOSTON) essere /ore, cieieselonviars Readers’ Syndicate | 
Puzzles, Cross Word (d) ........ William Stevens ........-. George Matthew Adams Serva 
Puzzle, Cross Word (d & 8) (2) .. Bell Syndicate, Inc. ER 


Puzzles, Cross Word Children’s Pic- 


torial, ((d) Cl) a bewcce chews s vec Central Press Association } 
Puzzles, Cross Word (w) ......-- Miscellaneous ......-++5+. Chicago Tribune Syndicate |, 
Puzzles, Cross Word ..........++ Jew. BWihite, ge-ce-. hoe Graphie Syndicate 
Puzzles, Cross-Word (d-w) (2)....VariouS ....se+eeseesssseee International Syndicate ] 
Puzzles, Cross Word (d) (2)...... J. ©. “Boyds syeceelewiiete ss King Features Syndicate, Inc. | 
Puzzles, Cross Word (d) (2) ...... Walter B. Gibson ........ Ledger Syndicate 
Puzzles, Cross Word (d) (2) ....R. H. Tingley .......----- McClure Newspaper Syndicate — 
Puzzles, Cross Word (d-w) ...... WV ATiOUBs crete eles there taicsote(rcs]etale Metropolitan Newspaper Service 
Puzzles, Cross Word Pitcure (d) y. 

Ce Gocsdaaimadcnsonsonacd cue oon L. S. HBdwards ...0....-% National Newspaper Service 
Puzzles, Cross Word (d) .......- New York Herald Tribune Synd 

cate F| 
Puzzle, Cross Word (8) (3-4) ....Various .......-.++++eeeeee Premier Syndicate | 
Puzzles, Dot (d) (1 or 2) ......-- Keystone Feature Syndicate | 
Puzzle, Hexagon Three-Way (d) 

(De ratatetateteletotetoisiatnve cele te isbelera sieeve cers George W. Speirs .......- >ublishers’ Service Syndicate 
Puzzle, Mental Agility (w) (1) ..Ralph Albertson ......---- Eepublie Syndicate, Ine, | 
Puzzle, Step-Word) (2) ........-+4 Arthur Wynne §.....+-++-«. ting Features Syndicate, Inc, 
Puzzlette) <(d)) 00 ce. esis ses sieicie = Alan S. Foster ....0scecese wedger Syndicate 
Puzzlicks (d) ........ Wr Ne “Date eit cicvcisjensieins vedger Syndicate 
Puzzle Picture (d) Associated Newspapers 
Puzzle Stories, Children’s (d) (2) .VariouS ....++.--+-eeeeeeee nternational Syndicate ot 
Puzzle Snapping Thinking (d) (1) .Ralph Albertson .tepubliec Syndicate, Inc. | 
Prose and Con (d) (14) .....--- Beech Hiltony 220... uedger Syndicate 
Prunes and Prisms (d) (%) ...--- Percival Prim ........... .“icClure Newspaper Syndicate 
Princess Cantacuzene’s Column ab 

(CBr) CL are deretatelare soles ehelasarsisivions Princess Cantacuzene ..... ost Syndicate Ht 
Princes of Adventure (d) (1) ....Barbara Bayne .......++++- ting’ Features Syndicate, Ine. | 
Psychological Moment, The (d) if 

(C1 / 6) Seer cerita: tists pcre eieineiaxe Gaurel Millerse.- ecw ee oe Premier Syndicate 
Psychometer (w) (1%) ..---ceeeed John Seott “Vhoun Yational Newspaper Service 

Q | 
Queer Life” (de. GIl)D ei ic. ae ree Famous Scientists ........ Register & Tribune Syndicate 


(Continued on page 46) 


For EDITORIAL and CIRCULATION PRESTIGE 
WIRE for OUR FEATURES 


ANNOUNCING 


David Belasco—Adventurer 
12 Weekly Articles—Release Sept. 27 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


THE COSMOS EDITORIAL BOARD 
(William Allen White, Chairman) 
Telling Tommy. By Pim 
Lucille Lorraine Fashion and Pattern Service 
My Idea of Happiness 


SERIALS 


Farmington. By Clarence Darrow 
Face Cards. By Carolyn Wells 
The Thirteenth Letter. By Natalie Sumner Lincoln 
Ship of Souls. By Emerson Hough 
Sackcloth and Scarlet. By George Gibbs | 
Cardinal Colors. By Maude Radford Warren 


IN PREPARATION 


THE COSMOS FOREIGN NEWS SERVICE 
THE COSMOS PREACHERS BOARD 
THE COSMOS FASHION BOARD 
THE COSMOS FICTION BOARD 
COLLEGE HUMOR 
Good Scout Andy. By McCullough 
The Widow Bond * Will You Tell Me? 
JOHN MARTIN’S HAPPY CORNER 
Art Appreciation * Sally Smart—Her Diary 
The Time of Your Life. By Happy Goldsmith 


Write or wire for samples 


We Will Gladly Submit Copies of Our Serials on Request 


COSMOS NE 


Covering 


INC 
the World 


NINE EAST THIRTY-SEVENTH STREET 
HERBERT S. HOUSTON, President 


NEW YORK CITY 


| 
MYLES F. LASKER, Vice-President 


| 
| 


Editor & Publisher for July 18, 1925 
. 
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Reference List 
of Features of 


COMICS 
(Sunday pages.) 


The Man in the Brown Derby 
By H. T. Webster 


The Captain and the Kids 
By Rudolph Dirks 


Cicero Sapp 
By Fred Locher 


(Daily Strips) 


Joe’s Car 

By Vic 
Cicero Sapp 

By Fred Locher 

Banana Oil 

By Milt Gross 
Little Napoleon 

By Bud Counihan 
Little Mary Mix-Up 

By Brinkerhoff 
Fritzi Ritz 

By Bushmiller 


DAILY CARTOONS 
Humorous 
By H. T. Webster 
Humorous 
; By Maurice Ketten 
Political 
By Rollin Kirby 


Political 
By John Cassell 


Sports 


By Burris Jenkins 
Every Day Movies 


A human interest series 


By Vic 


By Hype Igoe 


on “The Gay Side of Europe,” etc. 


by mail. 


The New York World Syndicate 
F. B. KNAPP, Manager 
Room 1111, The World, 63 Park Row, N. Y. 


A weekly golf cartoon—“The Divot Diggers” 


A weekly sport cartoon, with article 


Tested Features 
Used in The World 


The New York World Syndicate 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


A complete Ten-page tabloid Sunday Maga- 
zine, two pages in colors, eight in black 


RED MAGIC SECTION 


A four-page tabloid magazine, edited by 
Houdini, with puzzles by Sam Loyd 


CROSS WORDS 


A daily cross word—two Sunday cross words 
—by The World Editors who made the cross 
words famous 


WOMEN INTEREST 


Features by Fay Stevenson, Marguerite 
Mooers Marshall, Ruth Snyder, Ida Baily 
Allen and others 


HUMOR 


A daily column of topical interest by Neal R. 
O’Hara 


FASHION 


An illustrated fashion service by Mildred 
Lodewick 


RADIO 


Weekly pages of authoritative radio features 


DAILY FEATURE SERVICE 


—Comics, cartoons, sport features, with 
magazine articles 


FREQUENT SPECIAL FEATURE STORIES 
such as “The Narrative of the Bow and Arrow Expedition in Africa”—Karl K. Kitchen’s articles 


THE NEw YORK WORLD NEWS SERVICE 
FURNISHES 


1, Printing Telegraph or regular Morse Private Leased wires, operating from 6 P. M. to 2 A. M. 
nightly, covering exclusive cables, financial, sports, Washington and domestic news : 

2. Complete or limited query service, tolls collect, by telegraph; 

3. Exclusive domestic and foreign news feature articles, and SUNDAY ADVANCE NEWS 


4. Special assignments on New York City news, handled by experienced and reliable staff writers. 


The New York World News Service 


R. E. MOYER, Manager 
Room 1110, The World, 63 Park Row, N. Y. 


Upon Humor Means 
the Same as Sterling 
Upon Silver 


A prominent journalist said it and a 
great many prominent journals have 
since endorsed his judgment. 


The Kansas City Star 

The Pittsburgh Post 

The Boston Globe 

The Washington Post 

The Buffalo Express 

The Brooklyn Standard-Union 

The St. Paul Pioneer-Press 

The New Orleans Item-Tribune 

The Little Rock Arkansas Ga- 
zette and many others 

are among the representative newspapers 


to first recognize the startling possibili- 
ties of 


“Laughs from LIFE” 


a new six-day a week panel that marks 
the entrance into the feature field of the 
nation’s most widely recognized au- 
thority on humor. 


Two columns by nine inches. 
Mats mailed two weeks in 
advance. Write or wire your 
order now. 


FO 


R 
SEPTEMBER 


RELEASE 


Advance Orders Now Being 
Booked 


“POLLY OF THE 
FOLLIES” 


By 
Bill Ziegfeld 
Illustrated by Chet Garde 

As new six-column, six-day-a-week 
comic strip. Heart interest galore. The 
intimate knowledge of an author who 
knows his subject. 

Rollicking humor with a laugh in every 
line 


and 


A girl who will win the heart of every 
reader, 
Samples on Request 


Order it now to protect your territory 


ROBERT E. SHERWOOD 


Dean of motion picture writers and 
editor of LIFE, Mr. Sherwood is the 
most widely quoted and nationally rec- 
ognized critic of today. His new 
weekly column 
“The Moving Picture Album” 

carries the absolute authority of positive 
knowledge, coupled with a delightfully 
humorous presentation. 


Reservations by mail and wire now 
being accepted. 


“SENATOR SNIFTER 
SAYS—” 


A one column spot feature which ad- 
vance orders show to be already on the 
high road to a great success. 

What the Senator says is this: 
“There is nothing so genu- 
inely humorous as our Na- 
tional Problems when you look 
at them in the right light. 
LIFE is slipping me the in- 
side dope on the government 
and I’m going to pass it on 
to you and your readers every 
day.” 

He explains himself six days a week. 


Mailed in mat form two weeks in ad- 
vance of release date. 


For almost fifty years LIFE has led 
the field in the presentation of humor 
to the American public. 


These new features represent an oppor- 
tunity for newspapers to cash in on 
the knowledge and resources which LIFE 
has at its command. 


Lie 


SYNDICATE 


598 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


Editor & (Publisher for’ July Van l9 25 


GENERAL NEWSPAPER FEATURES 


(Continued from page 44) 


R 


FEATURE AUTHOR SYNDICATE 
Radio (d) oe sMisGellameOus! ©... <0 «0 viele csi George Matthew Adams Service 
Radio (8W) cscccccceccenecccnes Frank Chapman .........-. International Syndicate 
Radio (W) cssecsevccccsveccccvess cocesescersnesssssscnse .NEA Service, Inc. 
Radio-by-the-Clock (d) (1) .cseseceessarecceerecceees .. Audio Service 
Radio Column, The (d-w) .......- Wo OM, ‘Russell ...fre.ee= S. N. L. Technical Syndicate 
Radio, Daily (@) (1) ..cccu0.--- Radio Engineers and Staff .Premier Syndicate 
Radio, Daily (d) (%) ..........Joseph Calcaterra ........ United Feature Syndicate 
Radio Data Sheets (w) (hp) ....R. P. Clarkson ..........- Republic Syndicate, Inc. 
Radio Dictionary (d) (14) .....-+- Franklyn R. Wills ....... Audio Service 
Radio-Listening in on the United 

heey (CDE Apgoudona ps gcuuaoteon Robert D. Heinl Heinl Feature Syndicate 
Radio Magazine (W) (tab) ....... cesses ec eee eereeenes ...Ledger Syndicate 
Radio Magazine (Ww) (4 Pp) (tab) 2. ...cceseeceeeeeecerereeeees New York Herald Tribune Syndi- 

eate 
Radio Magazine Section (w) (tab) Various ......seeeeeereeee United Features Syndicate 
Radio. Manual ((d)) snip ecics scicee cise Orrin H. Dunlap, Jr. ...... Houghton Mifflin Company 
Radio News, European............ Vi PLOUST  etelerayeie soc s1s ee) nisirivia Delano Service 
Radio News Notes (d) (2) ..cc-cwe eevee utis vic selec cswp eens Current Radio 
Radio News Service (w) (1%) ...Carl H. Butman .......... Washington Radio News Service 
Radio, John Smith and His (w) 

GSA i Miarelaelajse le aisiaieysisin/aia ala is siale't ...Mrederick ©. Russell ..... Ullman Feature Service 
Radio Page, Home (w) (fp) ....Staff .......seeeeeeeeveees Premier Syndicate 
Radio Programs (d) (2) wacevecccccccererewerrererccccccres Audio Service 
Radios Program , (G)/aciejois' © o\e\s\erele'e ths ste elelsin +) ngasiatelereis «10a.» 6 e\plejarecels United Press Associations 
Radio Quiz (d) (%) -Henry M. Neely .......-+-- Ledger Syndicate 
Radio Ramblingsi (1. tes iee~ ol Rays Di ObTMiees <p + electors Arco Newspaper Feature and Fric- 

tion Service 
Radio Time Table: (cw) (08)! sicciee lo ecelels/sbajslerelniatelielelelels) ols ss oleusis elvis Audio Service 
Rainbow Calendar (d) ......-..--. WardOus) Piepciieick sic soe sie sicjace Houghton Mifflin Company 
Real Love: Letters) <eecriccineene ees Miscellaneous .......+- ...Chicago Tribune Syndicate 
Red Magic, (8) (tab). oo. ccc ns ISGCbiel S5554qeongomoKKoo4 New York World Syndicate 
Re-Tales for Retailers (d) (ill) 

CL pnts tals etols irts.o ners, scape 41 caarel ates ts A. Rowdér King .......-. King Editors’ Features 
Rhymes of the Road (w) (1) ....Dudley Glass ..........+.+. Premier Syndicate 
Rhyming Optimist (d) (%4) ....Aline Michaelis .......... International Feature Service- 
Rightsword,eulhe Cd) ee ersetye ele leleis W. Curtis Nicholson ...... Associated Newspapers 
Rippling Rhymes (d) .........--- WWiailboMia SOME.) <. 61s c.- ciereieiors George Matthew Adams Service 
Road to Beauty (d)i se cv cece Mabelle Burbridge ........ Readers’ Syndicate, Inc. 

Road to Love, The (d-S) ........ Elenore Meherin .......... Kind Features Syndicate, Inc, 
Rogers, Will, Humorous Article 

(Gye Gobo) CAS adda aneounsuododod Will ROGERS isle occ oe neces MeNaught Syndicate, Inc. 

Romeo’s Twins (d) (1%) .......--. Irving Crump and Charles 

Livingston Bull ........ Bell Syndicate, Inc. 
Roosevelt’s Trail (d) (4%) ....-.-- Hthell Armes. +: .c oes vse United Feature Syndicate 
Round Table of Business (d) (1) .Glenn Griswold .......... Chicago Journal of Commerce 
’Round the World Flyers Own 

Storys (a )earewitetetetsmietate'siatstelateusvere Lowell Thomas .......c0- McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
Rubyiat of a College Boy, The 

(Ww) (2 & 8) sescvcverervessctes TE? (Oy Wat wer? osc. os s:e acres King Features Syndicate, Inc. 
Saws for the Goose and Saws for 

The Gander (d) (1%) ...s+e+ees Viola Brothers Shore ....Bell Syndicate, Inc. 

Sayings of Mrs. Solomon (2w) 

(Coy Bo dondeoageoondes do nssoeon Helen Rowland .......++- King Features Syndicate, Inc. 
Science “A. B. C.’’ (d) (44) ....G. Samuels M. A. ........ Keystone Feature Syndicate 
Science Features (w) (hp) (ill) ..VariouS ....--.--sereeeees Science Service 
Science, The Week in (w) (2-3) 

(QHIDIN San5 Sear cdndnneobon6noGenGe Watson Davis ........e+-- Science Service 
Scientific Meetings, Wire Reports 

Ok Pere etatlotstriote statetaletsieie oie lo's e/a ere! Dr. Edwin E. Slosson and 

Watson Davis .....+.ee- Science Service 
Screen Door, The (Ww) .......+-.++ Delight Hvans ........--«. T-Bean Newspaper Syndicate 
Seckatary Hawkins (Juvenile) (w) 

(CORT Bhagcude poor ASOD Oona R. FB Sehulkers .......++. Metropolitan Newspaper Service 
Secrets of Health (d) (1) ....... Charles A. L. Reed, M. D. .International Feature Service 
Semi-News Features (8) (ill) 

(CED) © Galeterelonstaieterstelsteterereie?sialele cis /eie’ers Statin icteieietelstee «10s + cleiclers erate Newspaper Feature Service 
Sentence Sermons (d) ....-.-+-ee+ Rev. Roy L. Smith ...... Chicago Tribune Syndicate 
Serial ay ciettic sale telelslatucteretese alslefolpig:s Henrique R. Frances, Glen 

Emmons, Lilah Thomp- 

son, Myrtle M. Crich and 

Giese) So oon demo OUOODD: Arco Newspaper Feature and Fic- 

tion Service 

Serial, Blue Ribbon (w) ....-.«. SNEROUED | Sboucdgoieontotos Chicago Tribune Syndicate 
Serials (d) (1) .....c.cececeae ...-Mrs. Virginia T. Vandewa- 

GOT) cae ielerelbistey aro.s «ete ae's she International Feature Service 
Serials (d=wW)  ..s.ceceecscececcsicns Weise oo 500 ageneeaAdad Os Johnson Features, Inc. 
Serials (d) (%2) ...secerccvevees .«Hazel Deyo Batchelor ....Ledger Syndicate 
florials CA) oii ajaste sie aleininistoteieissiese Popular Authors .......... McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
Serials (d-w) ....-ccccrcesscscnne VAT OUS Mctstetsiste vis © <)o oie eisiers Metropolitan Newspaper Service 
Serials C@)) cic cies cls sce aie eisielejnia ale ole)ei m)nisieie.cleleielalelolaiels’s ++ o\e/v ele e+ vis Western Newspaper Union 
Serials (d) wc ccepeisccwcrtresecser \tete? 6504 0GueODnODOOS OF Wheeler Syndicate, Inc. 
Serial, Blue Ribbon (d) .......+-. AVATIOUS My cIei Lets «0 e\slolele sie sole Chicago Tribune Syndicate 
Short Stories, Blue Ribbon ...... Ewa) Soc cmonpopo oc addd Chieago Tribune Syndicate 
Serials, Fact (w) (hp) .........-- MWariOus! becreitpcicrs ie « ..Putnam Syndicate 
Serials, Women’s (d) (1) Mildred Barbour Metropolitan Newspaper Service 
Sermon ‘(8) (1) .....--ececgeeereoe Rey. Thomas B. Gregory ..Newspaper Feature Service 
Shopping Economy (d) (400 wds)..Mrs. Harland H. Allen.....Harland H. Allen Feature Service 
Short Science Features (w) (1) 

(G0) Pee ae oor ioe acon ViETLO USN ayePetnieys cca'e oo» 376 ois ioee Science Service 
Short Furrows (w) (ill) (1,000) .Kin Hubbard ............ National Newspaper Service 
Short Romances of Every Day 

Tithe’ Sa avceerctersteete tates Mia locsiel’e ares sleds wists ip vislsimeeleseieiaral v\e\S/s\e miVin yess National News Service 
Short Steps to Dancing (800) 

(Cords) coe iacete ecotaieiere aistvieleleiese)sieleie’s Ida Mae Roberts ......... National Newspaper Service 
Short | Stories 9 Cd=w))) veisicwlsisisteislele ViTLOUS Wie fatelitieiate is «\s epelatenetener Service For Authors, Inc. 
Short ‘Story. (Cd) (CL) y Aicersetectotelolere) wielsicvareiatellonslsielatelolse'e:«/a¥s« s/alaiala Wheeler Syndicate, Inc. 

Show Card Lettering (w) (ill) 

DN eek ROD Pa ecayal Ne Matos tarctete & pelea ters teteeeseiel a iato coteiebeter oe @ love ols eaahale King Editors’ Features 
Side. PLalks! (di eataaieteteye sleleteteleieteisie Ruth Cameron George Matthew Adams Service 
Sidewalks of New York (d) ..... Patterson McNutt ........United Features Syndicate 
Silver Lining (d) (44) «..-..-.eee Fullerton L. Waldo ......Ledger Syndicate 
Bimiles CA) CL aie ole galas mycin cies. WiELTAOUR “Poreyeete re seis, ince) payee lahore International Syndicate 
Something to Think About (3w) 

EO Godaseloaera arco on sUnacoed Bruno Lessing’ ....o.0.«s King Features Syndicate, Inc. 
South Sea Islands (w) (hp) (ill) .James Norman Hall and 

Charles Nordhoff ........ Houghton Mifflin Company 
Speaking of Hollywood (w) ...... Ida McGlone Gibson ...... National Newspaper Service 
Spectator, The (3w) (1) .......-Anonymous .........-- ...King Features Syndicate, Inc. 


Spiritualism (w) (fp) .-....-++0+- MELO WIL | esc tetaie's a. cto tevetnioievete McClure Newspaper Syndicate 


Spot) News s.jertatiedscsei-ivelslopsieleatevey= SUB fl: egies ierasiatecee's:s lela toteveyons New York News Service 
Stage Memoirs elects ss siecle Henry BH: Dixey ...s0:-s cme National Newspaper Service 
Straight Talks To Women About 

Money (d) (450 wds)............ Mary Elizabeth Allen ...... Harland H. Allen Feature Service 
Starry Heavens (m) (1) 2. 0.s..00 Prof. Samuel G. Barton ..Keystone Feature Syndicate 
Story Games (d) (ill) (600 wds) .Irene Kirkwood National Newspaper Service 
Styles (CG) Gacivieris eels sieeve ivie riers re Lenore ...George Matthew Adams Service 
Suggestion Service: (m) ...0.....5 ccc ee ewan veins ...Inland Syndicate 
Sunday Morning Breakfast (w) ...Roe Fulkerson .........+++- McNaught Syndicate, Inc. 
Sunday Motorist (w) (1) ........ William Ullman Uliman Feature Service 


Sunday Articles (5w) (5 to 7) ...Ada Patterson, Madge Ar- 
thur, N. P. Babcock and 
OUNONS!) ojesereinis nissyninnieiays ...International Feature Service 


(Continued on page 48) 


city. 


Fairchild 


Means 
Fashions 


And the Fairchild daily {ff 
illustrated fashion services, 
edited by Eleanor Gunn, 
mean beyond challenge 
the most authoritative and 


promptest news about the | q 
ever changing styles in 
everything a woman |f- 
wears. : 


For these services are the 
product of the same su- 
preme style organization 7 
which publishes | 
WOMEN’S’ WEAR, | 
the Fairchild daily news- |f 
paper for the women’s |f 
apparel industry. } | 


Your readers will wel- 
come such a service and 
your important advertisers 
—the department stores 
and women’s _ specialty 
shops—will appreciate it. 
Whether you want a 
small cut with a few 
inches of text as a daily 
feature or a full page for 
Sunday, you want the best 
obtainable. Wire for sam- 
ples and rates for your 


Fairchild |} 
Fashion Service | 


8 East 13th St. 
NEW YORK 


Advertising Managers | 


Our 8-page Fall Fashion lf 
Supplement, based on If 
the Paris openings, will t 
be ready Aug. 15. It ar 
covers everything from i 
shoes to hats and will a 
have scores of cuts. | 
Have our proofs before | 
you when you plan your | ~ 


{ 

Fall Fashion Number. | 
i 

|t 


Editor & Publisher for July 18, 1925 


FACTS EVERY 
NEWSPAPER PUBLISHER 
OUGHT TO KNOW 


That more than 1,500 American newspapers are increasing their circulations 
daily with the more than 200 comics, cartoons, magazine page and 
miscellaneous features available to them through 


KING FEATURES SYNDICATE 


That the greatest organization of circulation specialists in the world directs 
the production of the proved circulation building features which bear 
the internationally known imprint of 


KING FEATURES SYNDICATE 


That the outstanding circulation successes achieved by newspapers which 
regularly publish King Features are due to the quality, variety, origi- 
nality, and reader appeal of all features offered by 


KING FEATURES SYNDICATE 


That newspapers in England, France, Germany, Italy, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, Spain, Canada, South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, 
Argentina, Peru, Brazil, Ecuador, Uruguay, Mexico, Cuba, Japan and 
China, equally with American newspapers, are winning brilliant 
circulation results by the use of the famous features released through 


KING FEATURES SYNDICATE 


You will find King Features fully listed in this number of Editor and Pub- 
lisher. They are also compactly set forth in the July issue of the 
King Features Syndicate green catalog which is mailed upon request. 
To find out what features are available for your paper, write 


KING FEATURES SYNDICATE, Inc. 


M. KOENIGSBERG, President 
241 West 58th Street, New York City 


Editor 
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GENERAL NEWSPAPER FEATURES 


(Continued from page 46) 


FEATURE AUTHOR SYNDICATE 
T 
BUNGaA ys KOATUTOS cere cicciews vieteicinis (o/c Slvr erersicleleiale elo laiecele (ajo (eeieiain stone Arco Newspaper Feature and Fic- 
tion Service 
Sunday Magazine Pages (w) (fp) .Miscellaneous ..........++- Ledger Syndicate 
Sunday School Lesson (w) (1) ..William T. Ellis .......... Bilis Service 
Sunday School Lesson (w) (1) ..Wm. Southern, Jr. ....... Wm. Southern Jr. 
Superstitions (Gd) Merc acielee ste ta sissies Hid! (Browne co siete © civteroeles Readers’ Syndicate, Ine. 
BULVEYS)) COMPALAtive o cteicietsels acevo sie ieislele elt aialovs\plioie akerioisiestehelsi ai Arco Newspaper Feature and Fic- 
tion Service 
Talks) (Cw) (2Y4)) verte cieioisiais. Kathleen Norris .......... McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
Talks on Mind and Body (d) ~»H. Addington: Bruces...... Associated Newspapers 
sina mi aes eign eee Ss Walkers ae iicwierels Wheeler Syndicate, Inc. 
Teasers) (A) .Cye)) miarclele’cisleterals oielsieists: Walter B. Gibson ........ Ledger Syndicate 
Telephone Ordering (W) ......-+.-. AY Rowden Kingwe. sticcis ces King Editors’ Features 
Telling the World (d) (1) ...... Neal: ‘Ose ara reacts teiaaipiels New York World Syndicate 
Tell, £ta Lo) Blsien Cd) (Lois p sietstetees ANODYMOUN: - stele se cre eetels .. Premier Syndicate 
Teast. Yourself (d) (ill) soi views Watson Dayis) wscaeire se vas Science Service 
Tepes Tales (d). (44) 2 .%c cease FL “Comancho?? 2s ss. «ee .Republic Syndicate, Ine. 
Moxtile pte View WCW)i CL)" maces ateieiateltes nctstopetelateratera aaietiarsysrateratenetalets Fairchild News Service 
That Body of Yours (d) (%) ..-Dr. James W. Barton .. Bell Syndicate, Inc. 
Theatre Letter Cw)" ir ciciiclcs viwisiere 6 Burns Mantles «cn cteteaes Chicago Tribune Syndicate 
Theatrical Information Service, 
Continental (w) (4-7)..... 
Theatrical Letter, CBrOALWRY: SUALL omelette pivietsielsieveit elaveleiers Continental Features 

(BS) SCL) Winciote ccrajeterara: oteterevotarotnloPoye Brett, Pave: © Acie «s sysuewreieere Newspaper Feature Service 
Theatrical Letter (d) ......seeses Percy Hammond <2 o..cccer iis York Herald Tribune Syndi- 

cate 
Theatrical Letter (w) (1) .....--- Alexander Woollcott ...... New York World Syndicate 
Theatrical Reviews .........eeees Frederick Donaghey ...... Chicago Tribune Syndicate 
Then and There (Ww) (2) ....-e+- Tryin “Ss \Copby rein sat cters Bell Syndicate, Inc. 

i t slats THOUS |. cteieensise sichelete Readers’ Syndicate, Inc. 
Det worl aay bY Ge eae sae Lessing dod ae Spas Aa King Teateras Syndicate, Inc, 
Three Minute Journeys (2w) (4%) .Temple Manning .......... Newspaper Feature Service 
arene ee or a Mae eer ae Newton ...... eseseeee Bell Syndicate, Inc. 
ance Mee eA . S. & A. G. Hammock...Ledger Syndicate : 

Time of Your Life, The (d) (%) .‘‘Happy’’ Goldsmith ....... Cosmos Newspaper Syndicate ! 
To the Manner Born (d) ........ Hichlerwitesraacccrentsisyaleteteeree PEA as Herald Tribune Syndi- 
Today CA) (GE) Saieteteletetatersysteretere savers Arthur Brisbane ........... King Features Syndicate, Inc. 


National News Service 


Today in Story Land luce: Baan 


Today’s Talk (d) .George Matthew 


..George Matthew Adams... 


i Says (d POMS LSA aetes:< ca, vlerels aieperorete NEA Service, Inc. i 
Sites enn we Cas ete i Sta iele, Pep onsratehciptcrsee hs eit oss Scy eee McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
Trade. Press) EF eaturesiy-witeeiercte cle als eke ie atop less sen acel l etad ce ae naeetet alone Universal Trade Press Syndicate 


Tragedies of Genius (1) ..Premier Syndicate 


Feature, Oriental, ; 
tay oF ae Se ococna.qus pocoG Joe Mitchell Chapple....... Joe Mitchell Chapple Associates 


Traveleram), .(@)). \::jbepsmate eenicte laters Faith Dodge: scsc.. san ..George Matthew Adams Service 
Tricks You Can Do (d) (%) ..-Howard Thurston ..Ledger Syndicate g ; 
True Detective Stories (w) (fp)...Cyrus Chapin ............. McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
True Life Stories, (da). 4-. sence Miscellaneous) .....5...s0%6 Chicago Tribune Syndicate 
TruesPtorios (CQ) (CUT) wee cts. cisistonerencearatorteonescurlects. ci stops dakotatetotetays Graphic Syndicate 
Trius) Story --(d)) (2). seeenelole es VeViOUs) eocaelers ccsis asses cpeteeens Premier Syndicate 
Turn-over Tales (w) (1) .......- A> Rowder= King =o... -eees King Hditors’ Features 
win) Hig sins) (wi usseidetctsterietietetets VOU AN 2.5 ra re ejece Ecavecoretenerens cal York Herald Tribune Syndi- 
cate 

inutes of Optimism (3w 
pe eo0 vais) Seta ate : BSc orto SPLEEN ge StACH © a..yctolasers ate Quality Newspaper Features 
Two on the Aisle (w) (1) ...... >John Anderson ......:.0600 Post Syndicate 
MNCEDSOTEE \RECOllectiows |... tejcisiciere tevotel <tapelol stel(cccesncl clio! ers lare ontreraxeole . Reader’s Syndicate, Ine. 
Uncommon Sense (d) (1)....... esvObn Blake: sales cae obie eles Bell Syndicate, Inc. 9 
Uncle Sam’s Cook Book (d-w)..... Re gek ee We One wereraeise eielete ere . National Feature Service 
Uncle: Samisays (0) o. 0. vjerelaleieieleiee BoB. SeCraws hacen esis Thompson Feature Service 
Unknown Tribes—Uncharted Seas..Lady Richmond Brown.....Reader’s Syndicate, Ine. 
Up and Down Broadway (d) (1)...K. K. Kitchen........... ..New York World Syndicate 
Unusual Fact Stories (w)..-...... Susie Sexton \ i aceuias ites T-Bean Newspaper Syndicate 
PVoeteransn SOrvice (CW) (Coa) cme cite +. cimutelecctaleys ainye"e phe Wieters leis seareieanmete Current News Features, Inc. 


Wake of the News (d-s) Harvey Woodruff. pny canans Chicago Tribune Syndicate 
Walks in America (w)..........-. Winifred James) ncns cscs T-Bean Newspaper Syndicate 
‘Wanda’s Wonderland (w) (1)..... Wanda) ‘Gag. cice ser cet lols» Premier Syndicate 


Directory of Leading Features 


FOR DAILY, SUNDAY AND WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS, 


Radio 


FOR LARGE AND SMALL PAPERS 
A non-technical, weekly radio review 
By CARL H. BUTMAN 
Washington Radio News Service 
1422 F St, Washington, D, C, 


DIRECT FROM PARIS 
All phases Eurepean Radio News, 
sold exclusively by city. 
The Delano Service, 16, Avenue de l’Opera 


Fiction 


6 SD O Bele 5777 
Lewis Wilson Appleton, Jr., 
2044 Margaret St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Editorials 


TIMELY TOPICS, DAILY SERVICE 
Exclusive Territory 
Reid Editorial Service 


Harrisburg, Pa, 


Syndicates 


LIST YOUR FEATURES IN THE 
DIRECTORY OF LEADING FEATURES 


& Publisher for July 18, 


1925 


FEATURE AUTHOR SYNDICATE 
Washington Dispatches (d) (8)....Washington Staff ......... Ledger Syndicate 
Washington Dispatches, Barry’s (d) 
(GE) Finest Pots taxa favs tansiaps tea ateveteletale verse fey<iake Robert: Barry ......%. ....Ledger Syndicate 
Washington Dispatches, Gilbert’s 
CY R/S iss C5 vspterstptens auertenniare tices Clinton W. Gilbert......... Ledger Syndicate 
Washington Letter Service........ Mark. Sullivan pi.c25..5 . 00ers New York Herald Tribune sya 5 
cate 
Washington Letter (d)...-........ Pi} SUG anita ar teesso ates NEA Service, Inc, 
Washington Observations (Sw) OS i W.. Wille 200. oon Current News Features, Inc. 
Way of the World (d) (%) --Grove Patterson .......... Republic Syndicate, Ine. 
We and the World (d).... weal Ger DROHOld gece ots Readers’ Syndicate, Inc. 
‘Wo. Womonw(d) sR sniie since at wieneiet Betty) Brainerd... ..... 0.0.00 Associated Newspapers 
What's Behind) Your’ |Stook) (d)i75..Statt |... .. cee dccceseeen Cambridge Associates 
What the World is Doing (News 
Review)! \Cwisscuyew ns siete hates eles Col. Ae iWeoe Bunn acl. Johnson Features, Inc. 
What Today Means ‘to You (d) 
nip islerakeloletathie) ches telstaliefetereisial dite Mary Blake ..............Bell Syndicate, Inc. 
whet They Laughed At 25 Years 
Ago. (A) ACG) peices crsminte clonic Various ii...,.jtise cere tee Audio Service 
What Women Are Thinking (d) 
(SOO ws) Siri aem tis cieictes cleo bates -Prominent Women ........ Women’s News Service, Ine. 
What’s What (d) (%).........0. Helen Decle  . 3s). vce es ..Ledger Syndicate 
‘When. Did It) Happen} s(d)m(4;)), ee see os eee ee King Features Syndicate, Ine. 
When I Was Twenty-One (d) (300 
WS) FSarcterecectatans lotets thestenssncs tists liste Joseph Kaye: Ken. cleins aces -McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
Who Said: tt, and Wheraiid}iGZ) wee. a een eee oe: King Features Syndicate, Inc, 
Why the Weather? (d)............ Dr. 0.) RoBrooka prc sens Science Service 
Who Saidiwy(d)itiacses ccs emtea sen Noali  Sthdt! Siete mirc tie ee Readers’ Syndicate, Inc. 
With the Notables (s) (2)........ Robert; Dy Heinle r2s eee. Heinl Feature Syndicate 
Who, Why, What, When, Where? . 
(Gd): Resieiateretlelee stet etme Heese re WEN. €Tart wee. ance te Ledger Syndicate 
Wife’s Confessional (d) (1)..-....Adele Garrison .........00- Newspaper Feature Service 
Widowed Bond, The (2w) (1)..... Aq M, Jungman seis cnceee Cosmos Newspaper Syndicate 
Window Trimming (w) (ill)...... ‘Wall “iH. Bates) %..ccemanceae King Editors’ Features 
Will You Tell Me (2w) (2)....... «Catherine Woods .......... Cosmos Newspaper Syndicate 
Woodrow Wilson I Knew, The (w) " 
(2) > hiseGhertee ser omectiocn ae «.+.Mary Allen Hulbert ....... Bell Syndicate, Inc. 
Wilson, Woodrow (w) (2)....... .».William Allen White ...... Bell Syndicate, Ine. 
Woman’s Page Embroidery (w)Miscellaneous ............. Chicago Tribune Syndicate 
(fp) 
Woman of It, The (d) (1)...... ..-Margaret Mooers Marshall..New York World Syndicate 
Women’s Page (w) (fp)..-.....0. Tribune Institute <..5....+ hey York Herald Tribune Synd 
eate 
Women Today and Tomorrow (w) 
BD). reid, eialateto malate ciety: eect otal MAPIOUS/ Stine cl okie die Soleciexieee Readers’ Syndicate, Inc. i| 
Women’s Page, Careers for Women q 
(COG Des Ranh ern in eiscr enonE ots Ob Oooh otendtio ob so aGOLISO Ds Houghton Mifflin Company ; | 
Women’s Page Copy (w) (2%)...Florence Riddick Boys...... Women’s Page Copy | 
Women’s Page “Do You Know ¥ 
That’ S Aaaceasis eee ale -Mme. Hall-Deane ......... Graphic Syndicate 5 | 
‘Women’s PagouServices (d)) (Linley. tee eee eerie Keystone Feature Syndicate 4 
Women’s Page, Dramas from Lite (d). “M. iG) Ritter Arco Newspaper Feature and / 
tion Service 2 | 
Women’s Page, ‘‘Economy Kinks’”’ i 
(Sw) Ce ee eee natcste Li Bias ODDINAG epee eis Houghton Mifflin Company i 
Women’s Fashions (d-s)........... Corinne Lowe ..-Chicago Tribune Syndicate q 
‘Women’s Pago;arashion pint.) epee eee ae eee eee . Graphic Syndicate a 
‘Women's Page Items \(d) 5. ecieniccncerimeeiie te renee eens Associated Newspapers g 
Womens’ Page—‘Our Common i 
Road!’ /((d) 24 ihe ccetinentamea one Agnes Edwards .......... -Houghton Miffin Company ee 
Women’s Page, Talks to Mothers 's 
(d). GA Iiiree bree once eee Lucy M. Wheelock......... Houghton Mifflin Company a 
Women’s Serials (@). wicisiaieve cee Carolyn Beecher, Mary n 
Douglas and others...... -Associated Newspapers % 
Wool, The Week In we (LYS) siieoarsnitt haces Ae See Fairchild News Service | 
Word of Comfort (d).....-.... siete Hy Gre BUGLON Zant ceisler -Associated Editors, Inc. 
Word: of ‘Comforta(d)ieemerecieceee Dr. Budlong. 7-6 ius sele eere Republic Syndicate, Inc. 4 
Word -to the Wise Woman, A (d)Helen Butler ..............Readers’ Syndicate, Ine. a 
Worst Story I Have Heard Today, , 
The (yo sacconc eee metres Will Bogerse shun. onheess McNaught Syndicate, Ine. i 
Ye Towne Gossip (d) (1).......... Kenneth C. Beaton ........ King Features Syndicate, Ine. 
Os OY NO? (Gd) A054) cans imnlepemolacte settee ok eee tn King Features Syndicate, Inc. 
Yes or No (d) (400 wads). -.:John Scott Calhoun ........ National Newspaper Service " 
You and Your Home (w) Louise Fillibrown ......... Readers’ Syndicate, Inc. 
You Said It, Marceline! (d) (%)..Marceline d’ Alroy: Sse tee Premier Syndicate 
Your Beauty COW ECS wae cee Maria Jeritza oo. ih ateecct Premier Syndicate 
Your Automobile (w)..........0 6H WS Beott sc seus ae cee 8S. N. L. Technical Syndicate 
Your Baby and Mine (d)........-. Bp es Meyer Eldred...... Register & Tribune Syndicate 
Your Boy and Your Girl (d) (%5 _ 
Ws) * 25:5) See ee ee res me Dean ucankecs en cere National Newspaper Service 
Your Folks & Mine (d)........... Claude. Callan. h..ccs.0cscnee George Matthew Adams Service 
Your Healthi(@)ii() 2 sot ae Dr. Woods Hutchinson..... Houghton Miffin Company 
Nour: Health (dj). eecee eee Royal S. Copeland, M. D...Newspaper Feature Service 
Your Home and You (d) (%)..... Helen. Kendall \.( 20.384, Metropolitan Newspaper Service 


Your Job and the Other Fellow’sHarland H. Allen and MaryHarland H. Allen Feature Service — 


(d)'(600' Swds) eee eee na cen Elizabeth Allen ......... 4 
Your Most Becoming Colors (d)...Stote ..................... ‘New York Herald Tribune Syndi- 
cate 
Your Radio (dG, een ee eee Warions t's. ./.aammrekre cm ereteetee Audio Service 
Zoe Beckley’s Corner (d-w) (1)...Z0e Beckley... Banc cnataeonsk Famous Features Syndicate, Inc. 
200) Secrots..Gwiymeeeeieetainectal Gs) Mainland) J. cccisskens Readers’ Syndicate, Ine. 
(Continued on page 49) 7 


MARKET TRUE EReRHH G& “: 


NEWS DETECTIVE — q 

Plus TABLES 7 Oa 
by B 

i ‘es ie ‘CYRUS CHAPIN & 

An unusual financial service | 
that places emphasis on the B oeenbanece the a 
news that influences the Famous a 
course of security and com- & 


Pinkerton Agency 


modity prices. 


a 

COMPLETE OR IN PART Stories of the pursuit of crooks, burglars Ll 
BY LEASED WIRE and murderers. r] 
WEEKLY—ILLUSTRATED ao 


FULL-PAGE 
Ask for Samples 


The, McClure Newspaper Syndicate . 
373 Fourth Avenue, New York City 4 


CENTRAL NEWS 


of America 
ESTABLISHED 1914 


42 New St., New York City 
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FEATURE AUTHOR SYNDICATE 
: NEWSP. APER ART Character Sketches (w) (tb)...... Russell Wa s.:co.oc eee World Color Printing Co. 
. Goes Noe ee Cay) CS) ortccsea te Haile, Hendrix... ..2+%> ..Columbia Newspaper Service 
b ° . Cicero Sapp (d-S) (5-fp)........... Locher ..... -New York World Syndicate 
_ (Cartoons, Comic Strips, Full Pages, and Sketches) Clatenes «(B) pipiens theca ha: ung . ....New York Herald-Tribune 
Golumn’ Comicds(d) i) 20%. cautonnn eee check et oe, es Associated Newspapers 
ees penne | Cut Service (GL-T) aires restr NAS Garden Spot Feature Syndicate 
A Oynth Hiddiat(d (2 yen cee ee fete oe LHS Meatian te cisivatenige sin any Johnson Features, Inc. 
FEATURE AUTHOR SYNDICATE 


GB arsenic nee 


age ssEPOPSHHOlG  sioktecceccieltecces International Feature Service Darius Dubb (d) 


CAROOGOO AUDITOR. i Keystone Feature Syndicate 
6 the Agent (d) (6) ......... me PLOMEUNGL CM ois x ax icc eee aie International Feature Service Diana’s Diary (d) (6) .......... --Bell Syndicate, Inc. 
mson’s Adventures CER (G)erer crete ial os biceiaeid cb acais-wee Bell Syndicate, Ine. Dicky, Dippy’s Diary (d) (5) i : Associated Newspapers 
ateur Etiquette COD RCL iia notes SOCK (OBLKIng |... naw eve ac National Newspaper Service Doo .(d) WAH lens see ase oe EY Ga gelinen se Lanter cle cdaletiee Ledger Syndicate 
MUMIA ECO) ECL) actegs Comme oo. cca ccs cen Keystone Feature Syndicate Doings of the Duffs (d) (5-6)...... Ben: Batsford 2) .5. ae saee United Feature Syndicate 
marera (doliout-outsy) Cw) i CEDyS sc stcckstae clo ok csc vc vaceeon. World Color Printing Co. Doings of the Van Loons (w) (fp).F. Leipziger .............. National News Service 
MBGUINUCE (Ai \(1) on cue seen xe PISO UCN GW ce te oisleisieieia.c <.o0 Columbia Newspaper Service Down the Road (w) (3 & 2)....... rank Back cuscscdss cs cece Metropolitan Newspaper Service 
Meee CLP erie cake saaritacte Robert) Quillen 7.05). <sex.6.s,06 Associated Hditors, Inc. Drawings (((w)) (fp)...cecoees elec, Wiss Ha PEALE cic ceertirsincice Chicago Tribune Syndicate 
@ Sense (w) (4) ........... -..Jack Williamson .....,.... Associated Hditors, Inc. Dumbells7¢d)/(G@jees ona ee Joe Cunningham Ledger Syndicate 
Dumb Dora (d-S) (5-6-fp).......... Chie Young Premier Syndicate 
maine, The (w) (8) ....ss.iccs Ee Been OOLDOGS. <6 . sterara's aie. National Newspaper Service say * ; 
ana he (dy w a ar ARTORE: 5 fia aie icatetoate oot New York World Syndicate Ells Ola nay ae (3-£p) International Feature Service 
ney Google an par’ Cd a leet ser ow Mel a ae ls ie) Ella. Cindersy(d))..(8)) occtace de cctin t os 
= T= Cine icat UU coratdtere sh ateldtann saree ate Metropolitan Newspaper Service 
V (G-T-£D) oe ese sees eee eee De Beck King Features Syndicate, Inc. Embarrassing Moments (d) (2)..... DeBecks qeaee: Meee eke oe King bihaaifigeos Syndicate, Ine, 
ter Beasleys (w) (fp).. .. Gene Carr ... McClure Newspaper Syndicate pas 
MELD) ictics ceecccs sheny OU SEN Cac. recctavare gia is,cretelianeraperecee New York Herald-Tribune ded Pee OB) deter aide cae? Condo Rae Aree hoes eee ee wesriers ing: tae 
ville Puzzles (w) (tb).......0-.... EL eget | World Color Printing Co. veryday Movies (d) (8).......... Contributing Artists ....... New York World Syndicate 
ts and Her Buddies (d) (6)..... LCT ae Wore cvays cls slaveserne eveik NEA Service, Inc, 
goend, The (da) (1) .......6s. Marjorie Henderson ........ Ledger Syndicate F 
iging Up Bill (d) (6).......... PACK Warr ans, tcrre cieisc sacle, Columbia Newspaper Service 
iging Up Father (d-S) (6-7-fp).George McManus ......... International Feature Service Famous Fans (d) (3) .........0.. Palle Mendrixiiasr cit sass Columbia Newspaper Service 
die and His Friends (w) (3)...Robert L, Diekey ws cc Nan lex Metropolitan Newspaper Service Featherheads, The! (yA C6). co epaibat) He Weta BLINN cars, , ovate aventae Western Newspaper Union 
house Fables (d) (2)........... DEB OCK Aon merged bac: King Features Syndicate, Inc. Felix. (8S) Gp )iraaancetnnne anes Pape Sullivade perce ace King Features Syndicate, Inc. 
Mera(d)) (6). vecaacec steinaiteete jo Go hDs) RUSSELUM soc nicl one. Famous Features Syndicate, Inc. Finney of the Force (d) (6) ...... Hy O. Alexander seca. Western Newspaper Union 
Flapper Fanny (d) (1) .......... PEGs fais oithsca Aa <cai¢ie.ajasiettets NEA Service, Inc. 
é Foldingy Funsicw) (ele ae a ae EP UOS ARS Cink San Ares ace & Readers Syndicate, Ine 
es er and His Friends (d-8) 
. = =e ‘ nL Doi apaebeter stata creronn « ytar diana eel ae BOSSGE EEE vebatcie pfs} asta: ots.6 eYere NEA Service, Ine. 
A Beat Tt} (d) (2) ........ Maurice Ketten .....+..... New York World Syndicate _ Freddie the Sheik (d-8) (6-fp)....Callahan .........--:.+++:. King Features Syndicate, Ine. 
EOD SN CEC) ere see scthg clo ctee Hdwina Dumm ..-....<.... George Matthew Adams Service Fritzi Ritz (d) (5 Ss aehintiion Newt MorinworlduSemiicate 
tain and the Kids, The (S) (fp).Dirks .....................New York World Syndicate Voter reveeeeeees grote CODE CODD EOS SOR SO Wei tg SR AIC 
atures (on request) .......... UAH ATLISCSI e shine Lelciee si’ o Continental Features 
‘ie (d-w) RGEIN telecon Wood Cowan .. ..Ledger Syndicate G 
oon Nid (d-w).... -- Various nacod: teen eeees : -. Garden Spot Feature Syndicate Gas’ Buggies) (d)) (@)\ts cee eso: Bina nike SOCK raatefers oyerd as stexereie Metropolitan Newspaper Service 
ons (d) (8) ...............4. ss le ger Ripley, Terry, Aasocinted(N Gasoline Alley (d-S) (6) ......... Wranik, cited citectelo ie Chieago Tribune 
oons (d) Gear Williams SEY aie Skinned Tian Sonthiate Cirligage N(G)me(2)incce ce stn Clarence Gettier ........... Bell Syndicate, Inc. 
ons (a) (3) a Pay TE eke er, Smith Sesdecat ss nehgh Sse NEA ‘s 5 I vy Golf Cartoons (w) (8) :...::..... Heath Robinson ...........McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
gba ES 3 ORE ern pice et dade ochoeE ct # SES LN Good Scout Andy (d) (6) ........ MeCullowehy Pros varsiciicecleene 4 Cosmos Newspaper Syndicate 
ons (editorial) (d) (8).......Cargill ..... seseederereees Central Press Association — Goops? "(did so eh eee Gelett Burgess Chicago Tribune Syndicate 
ons (editorial) (d) (3)..++++.Ed LeCocq ..... sie oath ras Register and Tribune Syndicate Gumps (d-S) 6-fp) +...:0000..., ianey Smith ogee nee cod Geer Tribune Syndicate 
oons (editorial) (d) ........ weaCke ee MACHILEY mincenransoe. Graphie Syndicate _ Gus and Gussie (d) (6) ........... Jack Dales vi cnet ae King Features Syndicate, Inc. 
oons, Editorial (d-s)..... watares John T. MecCutcheon....... Chicago Tribune Syndicate 
oons (human interest) (4)..... BIUSES | ie stslretesiae ser ce s.e wee New York Herald-Tribune H 
mpoemaniarahsndising)i(2)) ccc out Pets Gs. slccwave: oi¢cevs coe cee King Editors Features 
oons (Nameless Title Picture) Hairbreadth Harry (d-w) (6-fp) Cc. W. Kahles Ledger Syndicate 
Tt) (BB) weer ee eeeeneceeeees +++Ed LeCocq .........000- --Register and Tribune Syndicate Half-Page Science Beciied (w) (> ie eanae tt riciene Smarter oe Science Service 
Mons (News) (d) ....-.-.....04 J. N. Darling ............. New York Herald-Tribune Hambone’s Meditations: (d) (1) ...J. P. Alley ............... Bell Syndicate, Ine. 
oon CNows)  (d)8(3)) <a nec S00 EUAN Y/N lolele opele. sia recvacslacetats’ cite Johnson Features, Ine. Hank. (waitin eater aaeccee occa ae Walt, MeDougall we. enn: National News Service 
oons (News) (d) ............. MCCAY ose seeeseseeeeeeeeee New York Herald-Tribune Hank & -Peten(d) (Gace secon Ray Hoppman .....s...+.. Columbia Newspaper Service 
oons, Political (d-s)........... Carey Orr ................. Chicago Tribune Syndicate Harold Teen (d-S) (5-fp).......... Oarl Wd nitebacceen Chicago Tribune 
oons (political) (d) (4-8) -...Kirby SYeteveieisiohelasatolasel nie « «....New York World Syndicate Helpful Henry (da) (2)) .22......../ Arnot, ye. Fe eet scteraeta tenes International Feature Service 
eons, Romantic (3-w) (3 & 4).Juanita Hamel ............ Newspaper Feature Service Highlights of History (d) (6)...... Carroll Mansfield .......... McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
oons, Romantic (3w) (3 & 4)..Nell Brinkley, Alexander Hook-Up Henry (d) (1) ........... Mousey! 7:/joremaaeiindee aes New York Herald-Tribune 
Popini, Stella Thorne, or Ps : : Home, Sweet Home or The Bungle 
Me (Topical) (wr) chp) Mn Prentice ..... pee ee Service Family (d-w) (6 fp)..........-. HD Da SCuthtll aes ae McNaught Syndicate, Inc. 
elaletelssciaterete A730 ‘ 7. . : 4 
ieeGrevhs (ay (2)... Miraisea Davide. foc cn, Bciancausarvics How Do) Ehoy Doli i(d)ux(6)0. noc Arnot... aeaee ae cee oe. International Feature Service 
Meme CL) C4). Sacis omele cine pee aucarver. Pusey ooo. 6c ncs United Feature Syndicate 
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RESULTS COUNT! 


Tne Bell Syndicate announces Two Big, Important and Successful Features. 


The first is a famous historical series for Saturday or Sunday release Dye eV DNeos COBB elt ic 
known as the “THEN AND THERE?” series. American editors appreciate the magic of Cobb’s pen. 
This feature will be released after the first of October. 


The second is BUILDING A BILLION by JOHN ROBERTS. This is the feature designed to 


combat the one day circulation slump. It is the most unusual and distinctive feature of the year. BUILD- 
ING A BILLION is for immediate release. 


We said that RESULTS COUNTED. Here is our proof: ; 
COBB CLIENTS TO DATE BUILDING A BILLION CLIENTS TO DATE 


Chicago Daily News Danville Register Washington Star Winnipeg Free Press 

Fort Worth Star-Telegram Wilkesbarre Telegram New York Daily Mirror Louisville Courier-Journal 
Houston Chronicle Winston-Salem Sentinel Syracuse Herald St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
Los Angeles Examiner Greenville Piedmont Chicago Daily News Austin American 

Atlanta Journal Portland Journal Baltimore Sun Danville News 

Paducah News-Democrat Oakland Tribune Buffalo Evening News Albany Knickerbocker Press 
Knoxville Journal Raleigh News & Observer Fort Worth Star-Telegram Houston Chronicle 

Dayton News Charlotte Observer Newark Star-Eagle Tulsa World 

Indianapolis Star Savannah Morning News Philadelphia Bulletin Erie Times 

Springfield News Augusta Herald Los Angeles Examiner Providence Journal 

Buffalo Times ‘Fresno Bee Seattle Post-Intelligencer Montreal Standard 

Kansas City Star Lima Star Yonkers Herald San Bernardino Sun 
Baltimore Sun Tampa Tribune—And Others Cleveland Plain Dealer Fresno Bee 

Canton News . Atlanta Journal—And Others 


A telegram or letter from you will bring full details of either feature. 


THE BELL SYNDICATE, INC. 


JOHN N. WHEELER, President 154 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


© 1925 by Geo. W. Spiers. 


CRISS-X-WORD PUZZLES 


weekly FEATURE through— 


154 Nassau St., New York City 


Patents pending. 


THREE-WAY 


Hexigon 


Original, Attractive, Most Fascinating. 
Run 105 consecutive days in New York 
DAILY NEWS with unprecedented success. 
Now offered for the first time as a daily or 


PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE SYNDICATE 


Sample cf Series gladly mailed upon request. 


“Ghe 


International 
Syndicate 
Features 


Since 
1899 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


The Market--Kansas 


The state that raised the biggest crops in 
1924—154,253,000 bushels of wheat and 
137,241,000 bushels of corn, plus other big 


grain yields. 


The state where the cash gain on wheat 
and corn alone is $160,000,000 this year—one 
third of the increase on these two crops 
now reported for the entire United States. 


The Medium --- Daily Capital 


The only Kansas newspaper that covers 


the entire state. 


It gives co-operation of the finest kind to 


advertisers and has heavy coverage 


Topeka and the Topeka trade territory. 
ates 


Circulation 36,000. Member A. B 


Topeka Daily Capital 
Topeka, Kansas 


Arthur Capper, 
Publisher 


Asst. Pub. 


Vanderbilt 


means 
Newspapers 
Clean Enough 


For Every 
Home! 


Where do you want your advertising 


to go? 


Marco Morrow, 


1925 


Editor 


& Publisher “for :Juty? 16; 


NEWSPAPER ART 


(Continued from page 49) 


FEATURE AUTHOR SYNDICATE 
Indoor, Sports. (a) (4) Wyracete neni CED i tates aie: oie Sieisnalecatarare International Feature Service 
In the Land of Wonderful Dreams..Winsor McCay ............ Premier Syndicate 
In Rabbitboro (d)) (6) Geccece ces Albertine Randall ......... George Matthew Adams Service 
Jazzbo Jones (d). (6): ...ue ee. ace Gel Wa Wieser” 2 o.jccreccetestace Columbia Newspaper Service 
Jerry on the Job (d) (6) su... 56.. ELODSUM a ereltiler kin alete s%se ois ..International Feature Service 
Joe and Asbestos (d) (6) ......... Ken Glin eae. scl oreacsrette . Bell Syndicate, Ine. 
Joe's: Car "(d)) 205)" tamdeaeilowtee ss SEM G ma ateeys a: 3a «5 atone Ghatar stators New York World Syndicate 
Jolly Jingles” Gw)i (ip) even ee Nig (2) ses taco ROS RD RO oh GE World Color Printing Co. 
Jolly Jingles) 1(d)\ i(S) hc tewieteretoe ere Graham Hunter .......0<< Readers Syndicate, Inc. 
Junior: iCd)MG)! Vciteeine ae crete ere FLOIMA TPA, «015 sw steve ate erste -».New York Herald-Tribune 
oust Boy \(8) (fp): iitesteeteisans oe 4 ARO ICGE NOMS sire ictovele aeiemie nett Newspaper Feature Service 
Just. Humans (d) (2 & $)......... Gene Oaitie,. «isa. meee McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
Just Kids (d-S) (6-fp) ...... eles eie;e AG? (OMICS EME «cts scle:s datetaretarele King Features Syndicate, Inc. 
Just Like a Man (d) (2 & 6)...... KNOUG) Mtpatetniate ciciele ss ferteraete International Feature Service 
Just | Supposin” “(d)\ (1): Wee aes en INUCH OLS itretatens' stave lois sioverereteteiers Johnson Features, Ine. 
Kabibble Kabaret (d) (2) ........ PPerTSHACHA ere: s s.sic + «cs eiesine International Feature Service 
Katzenjammer Kids (S) (fp)...... KROES ertevepetanstes<ie's,(s>,0tetar caters International Feature Service 
Keeping Up With the Jones (d) (5 

&B)i GG LERNN Eanes teatime Pop: Momand iy < .:./....1« siete vere Associated Newspapers 
Kelly Kids, The (w) (fp) ........ Gollier: Wateitels:s 5 930 ssa ec ceietareress National News Service 
Kettner Cartoons (d) (8).......... Mi? Ge RGEC UOT a 5/5 fois. eteasieisree Western Newspaper Union 
Kiddies-Can-Do-It (d) (2) ........ Shinn eee By iokave)a'e cots eeteeanaests World Color Printing Co. 
Kiddie Kapers (d) (2) ............ Billie Ba ileyamecrccse.c0)s siatenane tren Columbia Newspaper Service 
Krazy Kat (d-S) (1, 2,3 & 6-fp) ..Herriman Seetetsiniclci> si etetetete tale International Feature Service 
Maarry (Gd)! (6) ie atetenttesisisie LArrVasSOMIOW s:<ts;c:0 selectors e's Bell Syndicate, Inc. 

Laughs from Life (d) (2) Life (Contributors: ......5.+.0. Life Syndicate 
Let the Wedding Bells Ring Out 

OY CUS SBR Bec): Beans ivr tos cate te vw igo soeca Jacek ER IR otal @: ow cocloye mere King Features Syndicate, Inc. 
Little Jimmy (d-S) (8 & 6-fp)..... SWAMMERTOM Ter cccysc.s:0.01e sete sync International Feature Service 
Little Mary Mixup (d) (5)........ Brinkeorho tits «<6: «s/s e's sisvatsiers New York World Syndicate 
Little Napoleon (d) (5)............ COW A ates. ses :0:s eho pete New York World Syndicate 
Little Nemo in Slumberland (S$) 

(Ep) ial otters einortciee aes stor eran: DMC Oa Vinee Notebe ters, oss xi laceverereetens New York Herald-Tribune 
Little Orphan Annie (d-S) (5-fp)...Harold Gray .............- Chicago Tribune Syndicate 
Little People of the Air (d) (2)...Isabelle Stewart Way ....Giblin Feature Service 
Little Sampson (d)) (tb)... ..01.s PS CVU reel s.6: ave ove psec ietete Graphic Syndicate 
Luke McGlook (d-w) ............. OER E UOE hy oc QRIEIAIO OMIA 5 oi National News Service 

Mc ‘ 

MeD uifor 2 d)i CE) i care crreieris sina ccteiele BRarriGgeeayime, “sis ss «cuales Associated Editors, Ind. 
Magazine Covers (S) (fp) ........ ORAS Shavale. Soreipeimobe 2000 Newspaper Feature Service 
Magazine Covers (S) ..........00- Penrhyn Stanlaws, Conrado 

W. Massaguer, James H. 

Hammon, Walt Van 

Arsdale, Alexander Pop- 

ini, C. W. Bachelor ....International Feature Service 
Magic Pietures (d) (1)... gece. ss POvi Wis MeO LQEIED ~ soreiecie.c eeceicreters National Newspaper Service 
Make-a-Comic (8w) (5) .......... Ray Hoppman ......0 sone. Readers Syndicate, Inc. 
Making the Grade (d) (tb)........ Feesslleiy Maversies. 0 s.c bi eis.svereracatsie Graphic Syndicate 
Man With the Brown Derby, The 

(B) (GED) eraertiteicteteleie cece ns eee le, AS WVCISUCT cyarclavarele ere felots New York World Syndicate 
Maze O’ Magic (w) (tb) ......... SET eeeeeietete tet lcs, cherafetetotele aiste World Color Printing Co. 
Mazié the Model (d) (6) .......... Larry Whittington .+.-..-King Features Syndicate, Inc. 
Moe and My Boy Friend (d) (6)....Dot Cochran .............. King Features Syndicate, Inc. 
Men Who Made the World (histori-Granville E. Dickey, Ches- 

calastrip) im (d)ie(G)mmieebe cen entre ter Sullivan’ ois. chess evelerss National Newspaper Service 
Minute Movies (d)-(6)............ BH. S. Wiheelam «2... siciteive George Matthew Adams Service 
Miscellaneous igen: ssscclsiele lew stele lohereine Jean Desvignes ........... Federal Feature Syndicate 
Miscollaneousitstis;.atstocie tel eicceieuniee SDAt ements s ois syerele el < coats Federal Feature Syndicate 
Miss Information (d) (1) ......... EY Ga wemenr ses ccrstss oc sears Ledger Syndicate 
Mr. Dough and Mr. Dubb (8) (fp) .Opper .2..00-.-cs00-cecrcee International Feature Service 
Mr;,-and Mrsi(S); (Cip)i. otc. ee sae Briss Wepyaierns ssl) aioysiernrerencterg New York Herald-Tribune 
Mom?n Popsi(d)t iG) peerstessractucee TIS VOT eetatetey Ses: «le is.cs'/eleta entre NBA Service, Inc. 

Monguito (Spanish strip) (d) (6)..Abril Lemarque ........... United Feature Syndicate 
Moon Mullins (d-S) (6-fp)......... Wrank, Walkamd 4% ..)..dc- sews Chicago Tribune Syndicate 
Morris) Cartoons! (d)! (8)i-.0 2-46 sine Wie OoMeMOTIHIS: |.j0ro ora teretete cfeyoie George Matthew Adams Service 
Mother Goose Dot Puzzles (d) (1)..Shinm .....-..........ee005 World Color Printing Co. 
Movie! Strip Md)" (Ci )eecawen sures es TEA pe verekedteveie's:'s oases sie vei etary World Color Printing Co. 
Mudd Center Folks (d) (2)........ Sn a Tapert: «c's, shea svat sieve NEA Service, Inc. 
Mutt and Jeff (d-S) (6)........... BUG! Wishevdery.<)<:c\ereressisre sishe. ae Bell Syndicate, Ine. 
Nebbs, The (d-S) (6-fp) .......... Ol" TERESSieds » « scie eistorsrs'eieua 6 Bell Syndicate, Ine. 
Newlyweds, The (d) (6).......... Charlesi MeMa nus! ..\<.cic0« King Features Syndicate, Ine. 
Old. Home Town (d)) (3)) te..2.- o.. SCs] Cys a serske <'s)s10 ay cisisresencheleke Johnson Features, Inc. 
O! Margy! (d-S) (1-5 or 7)........3 John Held, Jr.......: ..United Feature Syndicate 
On. Our Block (8) (ip) ene serecmier McNamara ........ .International Feature Syndicate 
Once Upon a Time (d) (6)........ WS OOOETENt “Sst siewrersctem McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
Ophelia’s: Slate, (d)) (@) V5.5... sen Clare Dwisgins cscs. sues McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
Our Boarding House (d-S) (3-s-fp).Geme Ahern ............... NEA Service, Inc. 
Out Our Way (d-S) (8-fp)......... Cais Wiaillhicicc BAe Sabo dnos oo NEA Service, Inc. 
Parking With Peggy (d) (1)..... Frank Ellis & Laura Lou 

IBTOOK INGE, « vole) /essivie le alela’s Register & Tribune Syndicate 
Parking With Peggy (d) (1)...... Biranikg Ha lideme, «sore.accatetsistelers Register and Tribune Syndicate 
Pa’s Son-in-Law (d-S) (6-fp)...... SWGTU Tt Omer «sie s cratocatetsiel sls New York Herald-Tribune 
People in the Public Eye (cartoons) 

(GY (@ be Gancgodnn usacncnnun sabonan Harry He Godwin 2.7)... Quaker Features 
Pato Dink: '\Cd))i(G) heres vateioiovere Rites ars) RVOLET Gietetetartete) oss siallelaisis -New York Herald-Tribune 
Poter’ Rabbit’ (S)" (fp). co ance snes Cady Hoesen. «remo. ..New York Herald-Tribune 
Phoney Photos (d) (1) ..c.sc00ce0. Bret, Hartjea?’. «sant eis ssi Readers Syndicate, Inc. 
Pixeys, .Gw) it. lpetrticienten creteinanidetee Wim. Donahey ©. <..:s.0.cevw:s8' 08 Chicago Tribune 
Playmates! (06) sanittee sisiete crestor H. F. iVoorhees oo. cceeiees National Newspaper Service 
Polly and Her Pals (d-8) (6-fp):..0....-.5..ossemees Ms Saree eieapeione Newspaper Feature Service 
Polly of the Follies (d) (6)....... W. K. Ziegfeld and Chester , 

Gardes acer. taneeeamaen -Life Syndicate 
Portraits, (on requ@S¥), .......0000- Stafl artistes ~.. sictevd sm sae es Continental Features 
Potters.) Li18) (@) C6) crrerretepenversteietares Pte NLC ELVONG oc:s:cielalsietel erates King Features Syndicate, Inc. 
Problems of Conduct (d) (1) ...... DiekvOalkins™s. . seis del. os National Newspaper Service 
Radio Buss a(G) a2) averse viciecacets EC Dunkel y sire cessieiseielerets Readers Syndicate, Ine. 
Radiolaffe f(D) CD wits ciecerc aie cee le DOs MIBCOECI el ss\ctemncoeeite Audio Service 
Rogiiar. Fellers\(d)) (6). nn. + cit cee Gene Byrnes) coeieersssictalere Bell Syndicate, Inc. 
Reg’lar Fellers (8) (fp)........... ByfNes. Bie ti oncleecrenisie ieee New York Herald-Tribune 
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Inter-Sectional 


FOOTBALL 


NEWS SERVICE 


PACIFIC COAST by GLENN WARNER ® 


MID-WEST by KNUTE ROCKNE 
EAST by TAD JONES 


1 story weekly 
by each 


Writing EXCLUSIVELY for 


The CHRISTY WALSH SYNDICATE, NewYork. 


Out July 15 


A TALE OF THE 
GREAT SEA 


Personalities and Persiflage 
By Frank P. MacLennan, 


Editor and Publisher, 
Topeka State Journal. 
A volume of special value to those 
who.have taken or intend to take a 
cruise on the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


300 pages; 100 illustrations. 


Volume DeLuxe, limited to 500 copies, 
numbered, autographed, bound in full 
leather, with name of purchaser on back 
in gold letters, mailed postpaid on re 
ceipt' of $5.25; same bound in cloth $2.15. 
Ask your book dealer or send direct. 


F, DITORIAL RESEARCH. RE- 

PORTS supply accurate in- 
formation upon the major prob- 
lems which call for frequent 
editorial comment. 

The reports are for the in- 
formation and review of editors 
and publishers, rather than for 
publication. 

They are in use by the leading 
American newspapers and maga- 
zines. 


The cost of this service, based 
upon circulation, is compatible 
with every moderately liberal 
editorial expense budget. 


EDITORIAL RESEARCH 
REPORTS ~ 


1425 G Street, Washington, D. C. 


NEW YORK STATE 


Westchester County’s 
Fastest Growing Cities 


Mount Vernon and 
New Rochelle and 
The Vicinity Towns 


Are Covered Completely by 


THE DAILY ARGUS 
of 


Mount Vernon 


THE STANDARD STAR 
f 
New Rochelle 
(Both Members ef ABC) 
Westchester Newspapers, Inc. 


Franklin A. Merriam, Pres. 
Mount Vernon—New Rocholle 


Starting Sept. 12 1925—Running 12 Weeks. 
AMERICA’S THREE CHAMPION COACHES | 


| 


| 


Editor & Publisher for July 18, 1925 


Make Your Advertising Reach the People of 


NEW YORK STATE 


And the Markets of the Nation Are Yours 


New York State newspapers are an absolute commercial neces- 
sity to National Advertisers and manufacturers and to business 
men everywhere who value achievement, advancement and ex- 
pansion. 


In producing results for advertisers, New York State newspapers 
occupy first place. They are read by millions of people every 
day, reach out into forty-eight States, across the sea and make 
their impress felt upon the whole world. 


Advertising in New York State Newspapers 
Has No Boundaries to Its Possibilities 


In New York State you have a total of ten million people— 
217.9 people to every square mile—plus millions of visitors who, 
seeing your advertising, will spread the fame of your product 
to the far corners of the entire United States. 


If you want business, call into your service the daily newspapers 
listed below. 


Circu- 2,500 10,000 Circu- 2,500 10,000 
lation Lines Lines lation Lines Lines 


**Albany Evening News..........0.eeeeees (E) 27,331 08 08 **Mount Vernon Daily Argugiccccstechelectes> (E) 9,830 05 05 
**Albany Knickerbocker Press ..........+- (M) 82,519 10 10 **Newburgh Daily News...........eeee0e% (E) 11,811 .06 .06 
**Albany Knickerbocker Press............- (S) 57,395 oe 2 **New Rochelle Standard-Star ........... (E) 8,084 04 04 
ep tokaerer Recorder-Democrat ......... (E) hes ay vo **The Sun, New York............s00eees (E) 247,370 .60 56 
uburn AZOMUME ech ieee ais se a reaiepe hs iels ; di : 4 
**Batavia Daily News 8,869 04 104 Boerne TLR A i Foaeg ie aa 
**Binghamton Press ........ 34,017 .09 -09 “ RTE ees aes al : ; ; 
**Brooklyn Daily Eagle 10,957 22 22 New York Herald-Tribune.............. (M) 275,312 .594 .576 
**Brooklyn Daily Eagle 81,537 122 122 **New York Herald-Tribune.............. (S) 380,504 6435 624 
**Buffalo Courier and Enquirer........ (M&E) 79,900 18 18 eeNow  ¥ ofl World 9220s cs cntnismicta dale cies (M) 348,148 595 58 
PEBntralon Courtormetesiriecte esis cise: s\s1s\> 1s (S) 120,499 +25 122 WEN Ow, MOL \ WOLldgts ciscs1s os clateie sisisisisteriers (8) 581,660 595 .58 
TfBuffalo Evening News.............+00+. 129,782 625 +25 **New York Evening World.............. (E) 310,967 595 -58 
**Buffalo Evening Times... 97,406 te ik **Niagara Falls Gazette ............s000: (E) —:19,859 .06 .06 
s*Buffalo Sunday Times ... Neen eee 2 es **Port Chester Item.........0ssecceeeeees (EB). 4,800.08! | 08 
Beets faa ei te a ee te e's 58,086 18 14 **Poughkeepsie Star and Enterprise....... (E) 12,335 05 .05 
**Corning Evening Leader ..............+: ( 9,125 .055 05 **Rochester Times-Union ............s000 (E) 69,349 21 +20 
tiElmira Star-Gazette Advertiser...... (E&M) 33,559 art 1 eros Jory Ache ancad ddceepaask ce 1S) 48,757 “id “14 
TiGeneva, Dally Times fiscci0. cleicc ceases (E) 5,724 04 d TOV GEL GOOLE) fesistatsigisieis)siccitierale dielctele/ els A ‘ A 
**Gloversville Leader Republican......... (E) 7,022 .035 -035 
escape’ Lara pala tide REGGE OR Eg on avians i ane ** A, B, C. Statement, March $1, 1925, 
amestown Morning Post............... ) : ‘ 
**Middletown Times-Press ......+++++++++ (E) 6,724 103 03 tt Government Statement, March 81, 1925, 
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NEWSPAPER ART 


(Continued from page 50) 


FEATURE AUTHOR SYNDICATE 
Reid’s Cartoons (d) (8)........... FATDOME UL IVCls cies aleisiateinecie Bell Syndicate, Inc. 
Reincarnations of Eve (w) (3)..... Lisgihae BGT ag aS camara a6 Register and Tribune Syndicate 
Roto-Gravure Section (4-pages a f 

loid) National News Service 
Rube Goldberg (d) (6)....... McNaught Syndicate, Inc. 
$alesman $am (d-S) (6-fp) ...... SEED On cgntc GOO SOUROL NBA Service, Inc. 
aim bo: CW) ACG) Ueraleta alas lo rels arstalp wile Al Smith” 3%. ..<. Near cages Smith Service 
Sandlot Sandy (d) (6)............ Harry E. Godwin ......... Quaker Features 
Schooldays (d) (8) ........ .-Clare Dwiggins ...... .-McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
Senator Snifter Says (d) (1). .-Life Contributors .......... Life Syndicate 
Short (Solenoe Kw)! CB9S))« civic.siosaleicieueietsieleisce/meisetele!s panooordsos04 Science Service 
Silhouette Sentiments (d) (1)...../ Anna: “Lalbout! (1. otistecisvenacetets Central Press Association 
Sketches from Life (d) (3) ....... Lisi ote AREONORGS Geac bec oc World Color Printing Co. 
Sketches from Life (w) (fp)...... Harry J. Westerman ..... McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
BSE rp yi Cl) 0G) erase 0 eeatetelororeis islet vis cits Percy “Orosby™ is'nt ew Johnson Features, Inc. 

Polder Silom oer ICED) iy retare ete ratetal ct eter ote a2 AYMSEPON ES: His <.0) toto wiee oantreisls National News Service 
S’Matter Pop '(d-S) (6-fp). seus Mig IPB ye ee atristete doe ccs Bell Syndicate, Ine. 

Smitty (d-S) (5-fp)....... 7. Walter Bernd tects ne stsas Chicago Tribune Syndicate 
DADS BOGS Cd) CO) srry eistolalelsfste eisisic’ sly Gluyas Williams .......... McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
Broodlos’ (dG) (G)inn. okie. nesismesslewie Cy Hungerford ........... George Matthew Adams Service 
Somebody’s Stenog, (d-w) (6-fp)...A. HB. Hayward ........... Ledger Syndicate 

Soosio the Shopper (d) (6)........ Forbell & Florety.......... U. P. C. News Service, Ine. 
Sor This Is Married. Life: \(d)) (6)/-. Aer’ ve sietsoretsie) ote tees epierateteien King Features Syndicate, Inc. 
Splint ors GA)! CL) eevee te ove aor ae apo WlUCh MALE Mm alla] ate vletetpia te corals Columbia Newspaper Service 
Sport Cartoons (4w) (2 to 6)...... R.. L.° Ripley... ... Associated Newspapers 

Sport Cartoons (d) (1)............ Al Demaree .Associated Editors, Inc. 
Stumble: Tan (8)) iGip) caisieisis aleretsrete lier rim Bat ec «ais olandeeciovarslet- res King Features Syndicate, Ine. 
Sabi Rosa a) (L/S) cis sisicreltete erst Mimi ciak tepacstecoiceearers «seeeBell Syndicate, Ine. 
Superstitious Sue (d) (1)........../ ASB. GREP: ® jctevausecusrptep hess McOlure Newspaper Syndicate 
Switchboard Sally (d) (6)......... Westover! (s-sr-ctaysvcrte ects schol King Features Syndicate, Inc. 
Sykes’ Cartoons (d) (8) .......... OnE, “SVR GS riraisre.c ceteris Ledger Syndicate 

Telling Tommy (d) (6)........... Pim” vc .ckeweethahg de eteien epee josmos Newspaper Syndicate 
That Little Game (d) (8)......... Wink) boleistns ters coks tors ts ers ate cere World Color Printing Co. 
Them Days Are Gone Forever (d) 

(BD. eleeed sisieis ole sete sleytlehs Genteiton aL ME OS ELL United Feature Syndicate 

Then the Fun Began (d) (2)...... Faber ...International Feature Service 
Thimble Theatre (d-S) (2 & 6-fp)..Segar .........c.esececeere King Features Syndicate, Inc. 
Tillie the Toiler (d-S) (6-fp)..... . Westover King Features Syndicate, Inc. 
Tom Sawyer. (w))- (ED) snc seve soe ole Olare (Dwigeins) Qs. aces McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
Toonerville Folks (d-S) (8-8)......Fontaine Fox .......... +».eBell Syndicate, Inc, 
Toots and Casper (d-S) (6-fp)..... i. Murpliy: ii cures otter King Features Syndicate, Inc. 
Tubby (d)° (6) “saitiwsietcscsntatearace oe Oharles: Winner 70). seas United Feature Syndicate 
Uncle Wiggily (d) (4).....ceeceees EE, OR. Garis) yc seicirowtuerers McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
Uncle Wiggily Advenetures 

ED)! co sintise sos elects stakes ae R. Garis McClure Newspaper Syndicate 


Us Boys (d) (6) International Feature Service 


Vignettes of Life (w) (fp “p and 


pial pisseteieie vieis\eialateeiet et aka ieee iets Frank Godwin .............Ledger Syndicate 
Want Ads | Cd) C1) sta serdteten eae ate Be Oe) Dunkel de cesses siete Readers Syndicate, Inc. 
Washington Tubbs (d) (6)......... Log Bick a oncdio pe ae oo oeAoon NBA Service, Inc. 
weather, ‘The (d°S) ((h)incne soc C. D. Russell Famous Features Syndicate, Ine. 


Webster Cartoons (d) (3-2) ....... H. T. Webster . ..New York World Syndicate 


Wedlocked (4) (6). ..ficcckeccn es seo rien eine ....... Associated Newspapers 
SWikty Ts: Tt4 Co). CD) a cra, ccoeate eyorarere tettecsus olabeleponeve le fayeteredehetmitateie ste ees Keystone Feature Syndicate 
Willie sWaillis’ (di (CL i asce erarameeteetes Robert’ Quillan) 2.20... nn Associated Editors, Inc. 
Winnie Winkle (d-S) (5-fp)........ Martin Branmerse® pieced Chicago Tribune Syndicate 
Wishbone Man, The (d) (6)....... HG; ‘Greening ts. terete ateeetcts Republic Syndicate, Inc. 
WouypKnow, Me Al\(da)) a.ccne cane Ring) Lardner.) arene Bell Syndicate, Inc. 


SPORTING PAGE FEATURES 
(Including Sports Page Cartoons and Art) 


A 


FEATURE AUTHOR SYNDICATE 
AQT AT Cw). (BY: abt cctv Mee toca EMEC Toa ica sharohens artis ace een New York World Syndicate 
Ancient Sports and Sportsmen (%).Dr. Walter W. Hyde....... Science Service 
As Edgren Sees It (3w) (1) ...... Robert: Hdgren: . 4... .c4o.en Bell Syndicate, Ine. 
Panobvall (de): Se. sweSe. vais coaceiststes Irving Vaughn w.sceec cian es Chicago Tribune Syndicate 
Baseball (d-s) SMetetaypravacelelstore ore'alerateis James Grusinberry ......... Chicago Tribune Syndicate 
Baseball Review (w) (12)......... Stanley (Bucky) Harris....Current News Features, Inc. 
Baseball Review and Question Box 
GW) oo Poke sa rauctantatalerc eraleve cher Aaveees crcrerettors Johny MeGraw. osdchek wach sl Christy Walsh Syndicate 
Baseball Stories, Stunts and Con- 
tests (2W) .... cess eeeece cee ree Babe Rats. secre b eens = Christy Walsh Syndicate 
Billy Evanes Saye (diac see... cee Billy GHVang 4c seteioe csceenn NEA Service, Inc. 
Biography of John L, Sullivan (d 
OF WW). aiid eletheitaety o Meee eer BOE. DIDDIE. < vin ais oes Acar D. P. Syndicate 
Qartoons, Sport (da) (1)0. us. seeks Al Demaree’.. fonesddadaces Associated Editors, Inc. 
Cartoons, Sport (a), ..0o06. sboaclhe an Will” Gould. 5 ve dvsrterreisrerere eh Graphie Syndicate 
Cartoon, Sport (d) (4).........005 OWES) eins ssc < wieteiscove ...New York World Syndicate 
Cartoons, Sport (83w) (3).......... NOPOS ie ice cinim cree c aeae aa MeNaught Syndicate, Ince. 
Doping the Big League Races (w).F. G. Lieb .......ccecceces Christy Walsh Syndicate 
Down the Line (d)............ eeoeW. O. McGeehan ........... New York Herald Tribune Syndi- 
eate 
Feg Murray’s Sport Cartoons (d) 
(2) slabeloiethyatnteteleletulatersapte sic (> leetatstefers Weg Murray y.\.nteiteresleleeioasere Metropolitan Newspaper Service 
Biction, Spore i rdnin. cmiaciuvewes eins Dean L, Heffernan, Dorian 
Neve, R. EB. Mooney, Jack 
RSRBGSY tails vivir, sole wisiche nyreleisiale Service For Authors, Inc. 
esas When Dempsey Fights a: 
lua isos leivioserg,elelale eisiete’ eittetaiore vie Jack Kearns Christy Walsh Syndicate 
Wootball (dar eaiecu tise se Violaccleteteievarsievereueisleitte vests « ...Giblin Feature Service 
Football Articles (3w) (ei A An POWELL Nia. scnaaiee ‘Seibel Syndicate Service 
Football Articles .............. Walter Hckersall .......... Chicago Tribune Syndicate 


Football, How to Play (d) (ill)....Various .......ceeeeeceeeee National Newspaper Service 
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FEATURE AUTHOR SYNDICATE 

Football News Service ....... .....Knute Rockne, Tad Jones, 
Glenn pba on ances ......Ohristy Walsh Syndicate 

Football CWinning “Plays)) (d)) (2)ircccsreseninenec ee oe neinen International Syndicate 
From Caddie to Champion (w) (4) Gene Sarazen’.).0.. <2. .-..Bell Syndicate, Ine. 
Golf (d) (600 wds).......... -»Willie Macfarlane ......... D. P. Syndicate 
Golf (d-s) es gigs ite Morrow Krum .............Chicago Tribune Syndicate 
Golf Dope (2w) (2/8).............-Walter Hagen ............. Bell Syndicate, Ine. 
Golf, How to Play. (d), (1) ...222e Johnny Warrell ..........:. King Features Syndicate, Inc. 
Golf Interviews (w) (%)......... Js PMGIASS: .. aom serous Republic Syndicate, Ine. 
Golf Lessons, Jim Barnes (w)..... Barnes.iee oi. eco e New York Herald Tribune Syndi 
Golf Simplified ee) Gay) (500 cate. 

wds)) Ae. e*Ohick? Kivans tis secures National Newspaper Service 
Golfer’s Card “Index (a “Gly “(300 

WS) i cere ole eledttctnle/ale.ciaveneetatsvoteiete OC, LAVNAN z Stelejein ctictere sfalaiets National Newspaper Service 
Greatest Play “oe "Ever Saw, The 

CO} PS RUE Eitsrclesnaie sacl acemibe saat 30 Baseball Stars .......... Ledger Syndicate 
Hardest Battles (w) (%)......... Sire GIQSB) 5 Be Seats npevake cndtete Republic Syndicate, Inc. 

How It Started (d) (1/8) ....... sHranks Houiday, st ee ioldints. lle Audio Service 

Hughes’ Column, Ed (8w) (1)..... FIGVELUSROS sists ore ee rear epate) aan Bell Syndicate, Ine. 

Humorous Baseball Review (w)....Nick Altrock .............. Christy Walsh Syndicate 

“Hurry Up’’ Yost’s Life Story....Fielding H. Yost .......... Christy Walsh Syndicate 

Igoe’s cartoon and article (w) (8).IZ0@ .....22..00ccccersecine New York World Syndicate 

Inside Golf (d) (ill) (400 wds)....Chester Horton ...National Newspaper Service 

Inside the Loud Speaker (w)...... QAeA BRYAN Kr. cctarrthe move staan Chicago Tribune Newspapers Syn— 
dicate 

It’s All In the Game (d) (1)...... Allan’ J. iGould) isis sss ns Post Syndicate 

Keeping Fit (d) (500 wds)........ Betlny Leonard <. 02. cim0 ene D. P. Syndicate 

Links Referee, The (d) (1/8).....Innis Brown ..........+..0- Bell Syndicate, Inc. 

Little Lessons in Big Sports (d) 

(1). . “sineteus ieleietee sieleveieah eielnain ine eetete WATlOUS) ciaicee ects) corte sronstieee Associated Bditors. Inc. ' 
Let’s Go- A-Marketing (w) (2%)..Winifred Worth .......... Harland H. Allen Feature Service — 
My Greatest Thrill in Sport (d) 

(3o)) \celetatesonets oimstetsbe tenes Seine, ere mite 48 Champions .............. Ledger Syndicate 
My Greatest Victory (d) (%)...... 80) Ghampions: “saey..« « «einst Ledger Syndicate 
My Hardest Fight (w) (%%)........ Miscellaneous 3... 06.0000 sie George Matthew Adams Service 
Motordom, (In (wes ene ieee J) Es, SOMIINS Pt. es sree teres Chicago Tribune Newspapers Syn 

dicate 
Nut Crackerj The! (@)!- hic. )..2 «saris Joe) Williams: .j. etsy 9 NEA Service, Ine. 
Ouimet’s Column (2w) (2/8) ...... Francis Ouimet .:2.05. foe. Bell Syndicate, Ine. 
Our Sporting Column (w) (1)...... Harry Conzell ypi-iysisctl cate Federal Feature Syndicate 
Page of Sports (w) (fp).......... VATIOUS — Siacsercvoialeteyaorstanerststete Chicago Tribune Newspapers Syn 
Par Chart, The (w) (ill) (600 dicate 

WS) -Wisietctecltaree eielenvne cia Seem Chester Horton ....... ..+..National Newspaper Service 
Pictorial Golf Instruction (2w) 

(A/S): -srichrertiieis Sievererecerolatetouocaretaners EH Be Martin’ -ycriisis western Bell Syndicate, Ine, 

Pulling Proper Plays (3w) (1/8)...Eddie Collins .............. Bell Syndicate, Inc. 
Race Horses (w) (2)......:...6-. we ONG Seviery evan < 4 ces oe King Features Syndicate, Inc. 
Runyon Sayse(d)) (1)y cerns no Damon” RuUNnyoOuw, sles clreiieviese International Feature Service 
Shadows of the Past (w) (%)..... Miscellaneous .....-.0-csee00 George Matthew Adams Servis 
Soccer Science (4), (84) siickcs ccc sverssa dual cs sind = . International Syndicate 
Sportfolio (d) (1 stick).. W.N, Taft aiate ..Ledger Syndicate La 
Sportlight} (a) Mew. t wien ls wroawrtes Grantland Rice ...........- New York Herald Tribune Synd 
cate 

Sport Cartoons? (A)! (8)ic. osyspelee sie VORM ISOLGS: cin. <p seen & Central Press Association 
Sport Features (d) (ill)............ VATLOUSIs Sie. Spy -\oeeteeieaiere Graphie Syndicate 
Sport Niotion  avemim.ciasteeieen -...Dean L. Heffernan, Dorian 

Neve, R. BE. Mooney, Jack 

OBB OY arayivartstole pl encions an eueestens Service For Authors, Ine, 
Sport Page Material (d)... Art Carlson .... »NEA Service, Ine. 
Sport. Whirl (a) ise senteisiestinenieaiere Ed Sullivan Graphic Syndicate 
Sporting Life, This (d) (ill) (34)... Billy Phelon <5... deseeioeees National Newspaper Service 
Sport-o-Graphs (d) (1) ........... Frank G. Menke ........., King Features Syndicate, Inc, — 
Sports: :(4w)iCQ) See ie dalecciaisidictee eae eDOLE AIA tee nisms ara George Matthew Adams Seryice 
Sports Letter (Ww) (2) aie scndecs eJames J. Oorbett ......... Newspaper Feature Service 
Sports Secrets (d) (ill) (200 wds).Granville Dickey ........... National Newspaper Service 
Strolls Through Sportville (d) (%).W. F. Kirk ............... International Feature Service 


(Continued on page 53) 


THE IMPORTED DRY MAT 
OF SUPERIOR QUALITY 


Write for Free Samples 


FLEXIDEAL COMPANY, Ince. 


13 WILLIAM STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 


QUTOi@rivavivevatrexivexiverivevivey! 
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SPORTING PAGE FEATURES 


(Continued from page 52) 


Editor 


W 


FEATURE AUTHOR SYNDICATE 
fennis (ill) (500 wds)............. MBASelne ys. dekcale ce ste cas National Newspaper Service 
tennis Ca) (600) wda)icis..0. sven Suzanne Lenglen iisisicess D. P. Syndicate 
MERE CRAY DIC GL Glee siete’ es 0.010 v.68 ic 0/ecete FE SLGN AW. AMIE hick hic are. shavcreeves King Features Syndicate, Ine. 
fennis, How to Improve Your (d) 

1 a aGRSbSson cenodeedecednan Wm, TD. Widen, 2nd... ...3: Ledger Syndicate 
tennis, Learning to Play (w) (2)..George Agutter ............ Readers’ Syndicate, Ine. 
Milden’s Tennis Service (2w) (800 : 
oD. aosneitopc des Geese Satie Wiel Gen 2nd ocr sates Ledger Syndicate 


(rap, Gun and Rod (w) (800 wds). Sandy Griswold 
ty Cobb’s Own Life Story Ty Cobb 


Opie DideGs MIsOe National Newspaper Service 
Christy Walsh Syndicate 


facation Tours (inc. map)......... Wine SHAWhsns cc oe siaaiee ve Chicago Tribune Syndicate 
SSO TOG TCS) cv ulncceece causes’ Grantland Rice ........00... New York Herald Tribune Syndi- 
cate 
Wearin’ Out the Green (w)........ Walter Trumbull and Ralph 
BS SP TOU a cep aratdbsteisiasas cas iekei ar Readers’ Syndicate, Ine. 
Woods and Waters ............... Bob Decker ..... Bat detec iolake Chieago Tribune Syndicate 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER’S LIST OF U. S. 


NEWSPAPER 


SYNDICATES 


A 


Ad Art Service, 250 Park Ave., New 
York. 


George Matthew Adams Service, 
50 Park Ave., New York. 
Affiliated Press Service, Takoma 


2ark, Washington, D. C. 

Harland H. Allen Feature Service, 
19 W. 119th St. New York. 

Arco Newspaper Feature and Fiction 
‘ervice, Irvington, N. J. 


G 
Garden Spot Feature Syndicate, 
Fourth Floor Examiner Bldg., Lan- 
caster, Penn. 


Giblin Feature Service, 414 Rutger 
Siig, Whee IN Me 


Graphic Syndicate, 25 City Hall 
Place, New York. 
H 
Handy Filler Service, 141 Drumm 


i i Applet ., 2044 St. joan Prancisco, Cal. ; 
ied Mee ehilaleipbia ay pence Ale Haskin, Washington, 
Associated Editors, Inc. 440 S. D. 

Yearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Hein! Feature Syndicate, Insurance 
Associated. Newspapers, 270 Madi- Bldg., Washington, D. A 

on Ave., New York. Houghton Miffin Company, 2 Park 
‘Audio Service, 30 N. Dearborn St., St. Boston, Mass. 

thicago, Ill. I 


B 


Bain News Service, 255 Canal St., 
New York. 
Bell Syndicate, Inc., 154 Nassau St., 
New York. 


C 


Cambridge Associates, 174 Newbury 
St., Boston, Mass. 


Central Press Association, Central 
Press Bldg., Cleveland, ; 
Joe Mitchell Chapple Associates, 


‘The Attic,’ Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York; “The Attic,’ 952 Dorchester 
\ve., Boston, Mass. 

Chicago Journal of Commerce Syn- 
licate, 12 East Grand Ave., Chicago, 
IL. 


Chicago Tribune Newspapers Syn- 
licate, Tribune Square, Chicago, Ill. 
Columbia Newspaper Service, 799 
3roadway, New York. 
Continental Features, 145 W. 45th 
st., New York. 

Copic Service Company, Inc., 233 
WV. 35th St., New York. 

Cosmos Newspaper Syndicate, 9 E. 
7th St., New York. 

Couch-Grimes Publishing Company, 
23 Bond Building, Washington, D. C. 
Current News Features, Inc., Fifth 
*loor, Evening Star Building, Wash- 
ngton, D. C. 

Current Radio, c/o American Radio 
Relay League, 1711 Park St., Hart- 
ord, Conn. 


D 
D. P. Syndicate, Garden City, N. Y. 


Delano Service, 16 Avenue de 
‘opera, Paris, France. 
E 
Ellis Service, Swarthmore, Pa. 
F 
Fairchild News Service, 8 E. 13th 
st. New York. 
Famous Features Syndicate, Inc., 
819 Broadway, New York. 
Federal Feature Syndicate, 160 


fifth Ave., New York. 
Fining Press Syndicate, 1008 Inter- 
lational Life Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Inland Syndicate, 
Road, Cleveland, O. 

International Feature Service, 
W. 58th St., New York. 

International Syndicate, 213-15 Guil- 


ford Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
J 
Johnson Features, Inc., 1819 Broad- 
way, New York, 


K 


The Kent Press Service, 1454 Mon- 
adnock Block, Chicago, Ill. 

Keystone Feature Syndicate, 512 
Victory Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

King Editors’ Features, 1170 Broad- 
way, New York. 


King Features Syndicate, Inc., 241 
W. 58th St., New York. 
L 
Ledger Syndicate, Independence 


Square, Philadelphia. 
Life Syndicate, 598 Madison Ave.. 
New York. 
M 


McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 373 
Fourth Ave., New York. 

McNaught Syndicate, 1475 
Broadway, New York. 

Edward Marshall, 220 W. 42nd 5St., 
New York. 


Inc., 


Metropolitan Newspaper Service, 
150 Nassau St., New York. 
N 


National Feature Service, 4035 New 


Hampshire Ave., Washington, D. C. 
National News Service, 1328 W. 
Lycoming St., Philadelphia. 
National Newspaper Service, 326 


West Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 

NEA Service, Inc., 1200 W. 3rd St., 
Cleveland, O. 

Newspaper Feature Service, 241 W. 
58th St., New York. 

New York Herald Tribune Syndi- 
cate, 225 W. 40th St.. New York. 

New York ‘News Service, 10lla 
Times Bldg., New York. 

The New York World Syndicate, 
Room 1111 Pulitzer Bldg., New York. 


& Publisher 
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Ie 


The Post Syndicate, 20 Vesey St., 
New York. 

C. C. Powell, Newspaper Features, 
141 Drumm St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Premier Syndicate, 241 W. 58th St., 
New York. 

Publishers Financial Bureau, Bab- 


son Park, Mass. 
Publishers Service Syndicate, 814 
ee Bldg., 154 Nassau St., New 
Ork 
aes Putnam Syndicate, 2 W. 45th 
, New York. 
Q 
Quality Newspaper Features, 668 
Riverside Drive, New York. 
Quaker Features, Drexel Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
R 
Readers’ Syndicate, Inc., 799 Broad- 
way, New York. 
Register and Tribune Syndicate, 


Des Moines, Ia. 
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United Feature Syndicate, World 
Building, New York. 
United Press Associations, World 
Building, New York. 
Universal Trade Press “Syndicate, 
522 Fifth Ave., New York. 


U. P. C. News Service, Inc., 
W. 39th St., New York. 


W 


Christy Walsh Syndicate, 17 E. 42nd 
St. New York. 

Washington Radio News Service, 
1422 F St., Washington, D. C. 

Western Newspaper Union, 210 S. 
Desplaines St., Chicago, III. 

Wheeler Syndicate, Inc., 373 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 

Women’s News Service, Inc., 
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Broadway, New York. 
i ay pen Page Copy, Plymouth, 
nd. 


World Color Printing Company, 


701-703 Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
World Syndicate Company, Inc., 
110-112 W. 40th St.. New York. 


Reid Editorial Service, Harrisburg, 
26th 


ley, 
Republic Syndicate, Inc., 15 E. 
St., New York. e 
s Pittsburgh 
Science Service, Inc., B and 2lst ] S ure 
Streets, Washington, D. CG 


Seibel Syndicate Service, 503 Drake 
Bldg., Easton, Pa. 
Sone 


Service for Authors, Inc., 


42nd St., New York. 
Smith Service, 1217-1219 Gates Ave., eas 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Giant 
S. N. L. Technical Syndicate, 166 of the 
West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 
Wm. Southern, Jr., !ndependence, Newspaper 
Mo. 
be T World” 
T-Bean Newspaper Syndicate, 299 A Scripps-H d N 
Madison Ave., New York. betrayed nda Aes 
Thompson Feature Service, 132 W. Represented by 
3lst* Stay News York, 
a ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, 
Ullman Feature Service, Washing- INC. 
ton, 


A SINGLE 
ADVERTISING APPROPRIATION 


Will cover the two publications that reach those who control the 
national advertising of the United States and Great Britain. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
New York 


and 


ADVERTISING WORLD 
London, Eng. 


have entered into an agreement in respect to editorial and adver- 
tising representation in their representative fields and thereby 
afford a single source of information and service for those inter- 
ested in international marketing and advertising. 


Combination Advertising Rates for 12 Insertion Contract 


Full Page 
Half Page 
Quarter Page... 


$280.00 per insertion 
145.00 per insertion 
82.50 per insertion 


You are cordially invited to communicate with Eprror & PusBLIsHER, 
Suite 1700 Times Building, New York, for further details of circulation, 
editorial policy and mechanical requirements of ADVERTISING WoRLD. This 
office can be of great assistance to manufacturers who desire information 
Publishers of leading 


in regard to marketing conditions of Great Britain. 
American newspapers will also avail themselves of this opportunity to de- 
liver their messages to the largest advertisers of Great Britain, many of 
whom are keenly interested in the markets of America. 


Editor & Publisher 


1700 Times Building 
Broadway at 42d St. 
New York, N. Y. 
_ Telephones : 
Bryant 3052 - 3053 - 3054 - 3055 - 3056 
Cable Address: EDPUB, NEW YORK 


Advertising World 


14 King Street 
Covent Garden, W.C. 2 
London, England 
Telephone: Gerrard 7615 
Cable Address : 
ECOPUBLISH, RAND, LONDON 
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COAST EDITORS TIRE 
OF BOOSTING FAIRS 


Many of Them Find Money for Posters 
and Press Agents, but None for News- 
paper Space, Says Open Letter 
from Editorial Association 


Year after year publishers of Cali- 
fornia, more particularly the small daily 
and weekly publishers, have been called 
upon by selt-maintaining fairs, festivals 
and pageants to give white space for the 
promotion of these affairs. The pub- 
lishers have seen many of these organiza- 
tions possessed of funds for advertising, 
spending their money among the poster 
firms and press-agents exclusively. 


Now however, in an effort to do away 
with this practice, the Southern Cali- 
fornia Editorial Association, of which 
Ben H. Read, is managing director, is 
mailing out a letter to all known users 
of such publicity stating the publishers’ 
attitude towards the giving of free pub- 
licity to those able to pay for it. 

The letter mailed out by the organiza- 
tion is as follows: 


‘Gentlemen: 

“According to the list issued by the Cali- 
fornia Development Association you will hold a 
(name of event) on (date). This is indeed 
an excellent undertaking. It reflects the pro- 
gressive spirit of your community and helps 
to advertise the state. We bespeak success 
for you. 

“In making your plans for this big event 
we would like to urge upon you that some 
appropriation be made for newspaper space. 
We realize that you will depend in a large 
measure upon the newspapers to put over this 
event. No matter how elaborate your prepara- 
tions may be, publicity is necessary to tell the 
prospective visitors about this big event. 

“It seems to have been too much the practice 
in the past to rely upon ‘free publicity’ for 
such events. The laborers, carpenters, decora- 
tors, sign painters and in some cases the enter- 
tainers have been paid for their work but the 
newspaper—the big force relied upon to ‘sell’ 
the event to the public has been expected to 
give its labor without remuneration. In some 
instances bill boards have been used and paid 
publicity writers hired but there has been no 
appropriation for newspaper space. Newspapers 
are willing to co-operate in all matters of civic 
and state exploitation but it costs money to 
produce newspapers and the Southern Cali- 
fornia Editorial Association believes that there 
should be a business basis for the advertising 
of such events as you plan. 

“Your expenditure need not be large. It can 
be small this year and grow as your under- 
taking grows. Small paid space in all the 
papers in the territory you want to reach will 
show your appreciation of the assistance of the 
newspapers and no doubt increase the co- 
operation you receive from, them. 

“This association through its business man- 
ager will be glad to discuss publicity with you 
and help to outline a plan that will meet with 
the approval and co-operation of the news- 
papers. Let us hear from you along this line. 

“Yours very truly, 
“Southern California Editorial Association. 
“By order of the Executive Committee.” 


Leverhulme’s Estate £1,000,000 


Lord Leverhulme, the late British soap 
king, and large general advertiser, left 
property valued at only £1,000,000. The 
relative smallness of the estate is appar- 
ently explicable in the clause of the will 
which state no provision has been made 
for relatives and friends, because pro- 
vision for them already had been made. 


San Fi Francisco 


Chronicle 


AYING circulation 
determines the logi- 
cal choice of an adver- 
In San 


tising medium. 
Francisco and North- 
ern California it is a 


recognized ‘fact that 
The Chronicle follow- 
ing has the buying 
power. 
National Represents 
Williams, Lawrence & ( 


200 N Michigan Ay 
225 Fitth Ave., 


esmer Co. 
Chicago 
New York 
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INTERTYPE GAINING 


Corporation Reports $215,961 Net In- 
come for Three Months Ended June 30 


Report of the Intertype Corporation 
made public this week shows a net income 
of $215,961 for the three months ended 
June 30, after all deductions, including 
reserves for depreciation and taxes. This 
compares with a net income of $210,521 
in the same period last year. 

For the six months ended June 30 
the company reports net income of $401,- 


1925 


079, which after preferred dividends was 
equal to $1.79 a share earned on the 
common stock, against net income of 
$417,579, equal to $2.07 a share reported 
earned on the common stock in the first 
half of last year. 


Daily May Regain City Printing 


As a result of a recent court decision 
attacking certain sections of the New 
York state home rule law it is predicted 
the Buffalo City council, which has been 
publishing its own legal notices in a hand- 
bill which it calls a newspaper, will be 


; 


& 


compelled to restore publication of these 
notices to the Buffalo Evening Pos; 

which held a contract when the publica- 
tion of the city “newspaper” was begun, 


Ask Street Stands for Denver 


Sponsored by leading civic and welfare 
organizations, a bill has been passed 
by the city council of Denver, Col., calling 
for the licensing of all newsboy s, the pro- 
hibiting of crying papers for sale and the 
establishment of small permanent stands 
at all downtown street intersections from 
which stands alone papers shall be sold. — 


SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


Printers’ Outfitters. 

Printing Plants and business bought and sold. 
American Typefounders’ products, printers’ 
and bookbinders’ machinery of every descrip- 
tion. Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman St., 
Wew York City. 


For Sale. 


15 h. G. E. motor, 3 phase, 60 c. 1200 r. with 
starting box and pulleys. Guaranteed condi- 
tion. Dirt cheap at $180. The Traveler, Ar- 
kansas City, Kansas. 


For Sale. 


Hoe quadruple newspaper press. Maximum 
capacity, 32 pages; maximum speed, 25,000; 
will print up to 8—12% ems. columns regular 
newspaper length, or 64 pages tabloid size. 
Complete with 50 H-P motor, elaborate start- 
ing and electrical device with slow speed 
attachment, practically new Goss Matrix 
roller, double steam table with boiler, rocker 
casting box, metal pot and pump attached, 
curved trimmer and shaver with individual 
motors and finishing block. Chasses, complete 
set of roller stocks and press tools. Equip- 
ment in A-1 condition, standing. Terms. 
Make us an offer. Lease expires on building, 
must move. National Republican, 425 Tenth 
Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


THE HIGHEST STANDARD 


Write for Information Concerning 


Wilke’s Metal 
Insurance Plan 
It Will Save You Money 


Metals Refining Co. 


Hammond, Indiana 


Warehouses in Principal Cities 


Don’t Pig Metal 


It Wastes Money 


Don’t melt your metal twice to use 
it once. Write for trial offer. The 
Monomelt “Single Melting Sys- 
tem.” References gladly furnished. 


MONOMELT 


Eliminates the Metal Furnace 


Printers Manufacturing Co. 
1109-17 Transportation Bldg. 


Chicago Illinois 
World Bldg., New York City 


FOR NEWSPAPER MAKING 


For Siale—Cheap. 
Used Goss Mat Roller for wet mats only. 
The Goss Printing Press Co., 1535 So, Paulina 
St., Chicago, IIl. 


For Sale At Bargain—Following Stock: 

2 reams 18x26 Katrix (Whites) Backs—82; 3 
reams 20x24 Katrix (Whites) Backs—84; 9% 
reams 18x26 Katrix (Whites) Backs—90; 10 3/20 
reams 18x26 Red Rags—23; 19 Quires 18x26 
Tissue; 3 reams 20x24 Tissue. Sale price 20% 
discount present market price. National Re- 
publican, 425 Tenth Street N. W., Washington, 
DAG: 


HOE 24-PAGE WEB PRESS 


Printing the usual combinations from 4 to 
24 pages, 6 or 7 or 8 columns wide. 
Page 21% inches long, two plates wide, 
three decks high, extra color on top deck. 

Well adapted also to print tabloid papers. 

Also to print comics and magazine sections 
in colors. 


Complete with stereotype equipment. 


BAKER SALES COMPANY 
200 Fifth Ave. New York City 


Also have for sale a 16-page Duplex 
Tubular web press. 


Wire or write for details. 


Printing Presses and 
Stereotyping Equipment 
All in Good and Work- 
able Condition For 


Sale Cheap 


1—Three deck Hoe straight line press 
with complete color deck. Used by 
the Flint Daily Journal until recently. 


1—Two deck Goss straight line with 
insetting device for 16 pages. At 
present printing the Ann Arbor 
Times News. 


2—Three deck Hoe straight line presses 
connected to rum as a sextuple or 
separately. At present printing the 
Kalamazoo Gazette. 


Some Stereotyping machinery with one 
press of each size. 


We offer these presses and equipment 
at real bargain prices for quick sale. 


The Booth Publishing Co. 
2500 Buhl Bldg., Detroit 


The Quickest and 


Hoe Stereotype Fur- 
nace with Hoe Equi- 
poise Curved Casting 
Moulds and Pumps. 


If it’s a Hoe, It’s the Best 


Cline-Westinghouse Double Motor-Drive 
with full automatic push button control. 


USED BY THE 


DAYTON JOURNAL 
Dayton, Ohio 


We refer you to them for their 
opinion 


MAIN OFFICE 
Conway Bldg. 
111 W. Washington St. 
CHICAGO 


EASTERN OFFICE 
Marbridge Bldg. 
Broadway at 34th St. 
NEW YORK 


MODERNIZE 


COMPOSING ROOM 
HAMILTON EQUIPMENT 


Made in both wood and steel. 


Manufactured by 


The Hamilton Mfg. Co. 


Two Rivers, Wis. 


For sale by all prominent Type 
Founders and Dealers everywhere. 


Best Casting Unit 


R. HOE & CO., INC. 


7 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


also at 
DUNELLEN, N. J. 


504-520 Grand or New York City 


7 Water Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE MARKET PLACE OF THE NEWSPAPER 


f 
} 
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Cc insertion, cash with order, 
'‘ for advertisements under the classifica- 
on of “Situations Wanted.” 


0c per line per insertion, cash with order, 
} if white space is used at top and bot- 
mi of advertisement. 


per word per insertion, cash with order, 


per word per 


for advertisements under any other 

assification. 

De per line per insertion, cash with order, 
if white space is used| at top and bot- 

a4 of advertisement. 

: 
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- SITUATIONS WANTED 


dvertising. 

reducer, creator, harmonizer and profit-maker, 
3 years old, married; family; practical news- 
aper work since high school days and con- 
tant student of the business, seeks position 
s manager, on or after September Ist. Ad- 
ress A-659, Editor & Publisher. 


\dvertising Man 

esires change. First-class copy-writer, lay- 
ut man, salesman. Excellent small city 
ianagerial record. Box A-646, Editor & Pub- 
sher. 


\dvertising Manager. 

jow employed and showing gains against 
dds, seeks permanent connection with pro- 
ressive publisher. Experienced morning and 
vening, local and national fields, city 50,000. 
\ddress Box A-658, Editor & Publisher. 


\ssociate Editor 

or leading newspaper in one of larger cities 
esires new editorial writing connection. Sane, 
jgorous writer and effective paragrapher. 
ractical newspaper man, having served in all 
ews capacities. Write A-654, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


Jusiness Manager. 
Vell known business executive desires change; 
arms $12,000. A-669, Editor & Publisher. 


‘irculation Manager. : 
tight years’ experience—reference of any kind 
urnished. A-657, Editor & Publisher. 


circulation Manager 

vith years of experience. A leader—not a 
ollower. One who is a capable executive, can 
wild up your circulation. Knows system, also 
as a thorough understanding in every de- 
vartment of a newspaper. Available at once. 
Address Box A-660, Editor & Publisher. 


Manager. 

3, married, 17 years’ circulation experience, 
ight as manager and director circulation, 
hree years on present job. Wants to change. 
Thoroughly familiar with circulation systems, 
A. B. C. books, handling home delivery and 
uburban delivery, agents and solicitors, gilt 
dge references, member I. C. M. A. Address 
\-633, Editor & Publisher. 


‘irculation and Promotion Manager. 4 
2xperienced promotion manager on all sub. 
lassifications of staple circulation. Capable 
rained executive. Open for immediate con- 
1ection. Can give publisher suitable circu- 
ation gains at present allowance for expenses. 
Wire at my expense for information. Box 
\-630, Editor & Publisher. 


ditor, Advertising, or Business Manager. 
Age 33. Skilled and experienced in medium 


ity requirements, with practical working 
deas, a result producer. Want to communi- 
ate with publisher needing second in com- 
mand or executive able to take charge. 
Especially able as prestige builder for paper. 
Popular speaker and lecturer. Inspiring per- 
sonality. Editorials quoted in Literary Digest. 
Man of culture and force. Successful with 
people. A-663, Editor & Publisher. 


SAFE 
INVESTMENTS 


are easily located through the 

“Business Opportunities” columns 
of Editor & Publisher. If 
you have capital to offer, tell the 
publishers of high-class, money- 
making newspapers about it. They 
tread-the “Business Opportunities” 
every week. 


Send your copy now 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Classified Department 
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Situations Wanted 


Editor. 

College graduate, experienced in news end of 
trade journal field desires position affording 
cpportunity for feature writing. Can also han- 
dle humor page. A-661, Editor & Publisher. 


Fred Lang, 

son of the publisher of Die Reklame, Ger- 
many’s leading advertising trade journal, wishes 
a position in the advertising trade in America. 
In return fer such a position, Mr. Lang, Sr., 
would gladly offer a similar position under 
same conditions to an American gentleman 
desiring experience in the European advertis- 
ing field. 


Golf Editor. 

Mr. Editor, do you believe that accurate and 
interesting golf'news is an asset to your paper? 
If you believe this fact, I can serve you. 
know golf and can write it in a way to make 
golfers read it. I will go anywhere. A-637, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Newspaper Man. 

Fitted by thorough training on leading city 
and country papers to handle men, news and 
editorials. Wants position on live rural or 
small town weekly that has backbone and 
room to grow. References and work submitted. 
At liberty after September 30, Address A-655, 
Editor & Publisher. 


One Man Art Department. 
Artist and cartoonist in 
change to smaller place. 
Publisher. 


large city desires 
Box A-650, Editor & 


Pressroom Foreman. 
Age 41, 25 years’ experience; thoroughly capa- 
ble. Have complete understanding of main- 
tenance high speed newspaper presses, having 
been foreman of one of largest pressrooms in 
Middle West for the past eight years. Confi- 
dent I can meet your most exacting require- 
ments. A-619, Editor & Publisher. 


Publishers, Listen! 

I want to get away from big city grind. 
Twenty years’ experience in business offices 
various newspapers. Good copy writer. First 
class salesman. Diplomatic and _ resourceful. 
Six feet tall. Weigh 200. Dark hair and eyes. 
Let me make your advertising department 
hum. Address A-653, Editor & Publisher. 


Street Salesman. 

For the past ten years in charge of street 
sales for the Des Moines Register and Tribune. 
Eight years prior with Des Moines News. 
Age 30. Refer to present employers as to 
integrity and ability. Can go anywhere. Ray- 
mond Gill, Bernice Apt., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Young Editorial Executive 

seeks managing editorship of or part interest 
in reputable daily in city of 50,000 to 100,000. 
At present managing director of publicity 
organization. Hard worker with intelligent 
initiative. Age 29. Married. A-662, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Washington Correspondent. . 

Any paper which might be interested in ob- 
taining a high-grade Washington correspon- 
dent this fall at a reasonable rate is requested 
to communicate with me. D. B., 2217 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


GRADUATES FIND JOBS 


U. of Ohio Journalism Students Enter 
Newspaper Field 


June graduates from the department of 
journalism at Ohio State University are 
rapidly finding places in active newspaper 
work. 

Thomas H. Revere, editor of The Lan- 
tern during the past year, is now on the 
copy desk of the Baltimore Evening Sun. 
Frank A. Petrie, winner of the Wolfe 
Journalism Medal this year, is covering 
the federal beat for the Columbia Dis- 
patch. Albert E. Segal, editor during 
the past year of the Sun Dial, student 
humorous publication, is on the_ staff 
of the Cincinnati Post. Alfred T. Green- 
bank is sporting editor of the Painesville 
Telegraph. 

Other graduates who have found report- 
ers’ positions are Albert H. Kelly, Buf- 
falo Enquirer; Melvin K. Whiteleather, 


‘Youngstown Telegram; Herbert Fickes, 


Wheeling Intelligencer; Asa Spencer and 
Ruth Turner, the latter business manager 
of The Lantern last year, are editing 
a special industrial edition of the Huls- 
boro Gazette. j 
A number of undergraduates are doing 
newspaper work during the summer. 


SS 
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HELP WANTED 


Attention Syndicate Salesmen. 

Advertiser wants one or two high-grade syndi- 
cate salesmen to sell new idea in advertising 
promotion as_ sideline. Real opportunity to 
develop permanent and growing income. Give 
references and state when you expect to be 
in Chicago territory so that interview can 
be arranged. Replies confidential. Box A-667, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Correspondents Wanted 
Throughout country, Jewish Daily Bulletin, 
621 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


Desk Man. 

Able to handle state copy correspondence, or 
assist city editor on large Connecticut daily. 
State age, experience, references and salary 
desired. Box A-668, Editor & Publisher. 


Pasition Wanted. 

Assistant to Publisher or General Superin- 
tendent of Production—competent to take full 
charge of a daily and job plant in a city 
around 100,000 population. Expert on low cost 
production. Thoroughly familiar with all news- 


paper and most job production problems, Ad- 
dress A-664, Editor & Publisher. 

Wanted. 

Combination desk man and reporter. Must 


have some executive ability and willingness to 
work. Afternoon daily in New Jersey, near 
New York City. A-665, Editor & Publisher. 


Wanted Composing Room Foreman. 

Composing room foreman for afternoon daily 
paper in city of 35,000 to 40,000 in New York 
State. Address Box A-656, Editor & Publisher. 


Wanted. 

By an old well established modern afternoon 
newspaper in one of the first 10 cities, a young 
executive who feels capable of growing into 
the highest position in the news division. 
Paper has all usual departments and a Sunday 
edition. A desirable man may start at what- 
ever post he is at present best fitted for, with 
liberal salary and opportunity for rapid ad- 
vancement. Applicants should give details of 
education and experience and may address in 
confidence A-629, Editor & Publisher. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Honest-to-Goodness July Bargains. 

Evening paper, exclusive field, middle west. 
Evening paper, large exclusive field, east. 
Weekly and job office, New Jersey. Weekly 
and job office, western Pennsylvania. J. B. 
Shale, Times Building, New York City. 


Joseph M. Ripley, editor-elect of The 
Lantern for 1925-26, is at a desk on 
the Dover Reporter. Others doing sum- 
mer work are William S. Cunningham, 
on the Lima News; Georgiana Moore, 
Mansfield News; Ralph Peters and Mal- 
colm Galbraith, Columbus Dispatch; 
Laurence R. Connor and Howard Thomp- 
son, Columbus Ohio State Journal; M. 
B. Foreman, Sandusky Register; Russell 
Reeves, Cleveland Plam Dealer; John 
G. Green, telegraph editor, Portsmouth 
Sun. Alvin M. Kohn is with an adver- 
tising agency in Chicago, and Myron 
Lustig is doing publicity work in New 
York City. 


PAPER FROM CORN STALKS 


Iowa Chemical Engineer Sees Unlimited 
New Newsprint Service 


O. R. Sweeney, head of the chemical 
engineering department of the Iowa State 
College at Ames, has successfully con- 
ducted experiments in the production of 
paper from corn stalks, 

Paper of a fine quality has been pro- 
duced and Dr. Sweeney says it will match 
in quality any woodpulp product. Ex- 
periments have shown that six-tenths of 
a ton of paper can be made from a ton 
of stalks and upon this figure, Iowa’s 
annual production of nearly 25 million 
tons of stalks—a quarter of the national 
stalk waste—can be converted into paper, 
worth at the present market, over $100 
a ton. 

The cornstalk pulp is longer than wood- 
pulp, the laboratory claims, and possesses 
innumerable properties that make it su- 
perior even to the woodpulp product. 
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The Prestige of Leadership 


In 
Sales—Appraisals 
Newspaper Properties 


PALMER, DEWITT 
& PALMER 


350 Madison Ave. New York 
Telephone: Murray Hill 8237 


Successful 
Performance 


This firm has a record of almost 
15 years of successful performance in 
the difficult work of 


PURCHASE, CONSOLIDATION, 
SALE AND APPRAISAL 


of newspaper and magazine properties 
throughout the U. S. 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Times Bldg. New York 
WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


NEWSPAPER BUSINESS 
AND ADVERTISING MAN- 
AGER WITH REAL RECORD 
seeks change from untenable 
position. Six years business- 
advertising manager Eastern 
daily of 50,000. Five years simi- 
lar capacity larger daily; more 
than doubled local and foreign 
advertising. Several years pub. 
lisher 30,000 daily. Has suc- 
cessfully handled labor difficul- 
ties. Inspiring personality. Uni- 
versity graduate. Our No. 5152. 


FERNALDS EXCHANGE, INC. 
THiRD NatL.Bioa., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


A MANAGER 
IS WANTED 


by a group of seventy 
newspapers, small and large, 
Eastern State 


QUALIFICATIONS 
REQUIRED 


Plant management, circulation, 


advertising and accounting 
knowledge, etc. 


Address Box A-666 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Give Experience and References. 


THE WELFARE COMMITTEE 


of the 


INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Can supply you with com- 
petent circulation men of 
capacity and ability capable 
to take entire charge of your 
department or to fill impor- 
tant posts in the department. 


Address the Secretary- 
Treasurer please, Mr. Clar- 
ence Eyster, care Star 


Building, Peoria, Ill. 


DOLLAR 


$ $ 


‘PRE rotogravure department of the Des 


Moines Register has developed a 
school and college section which is run 
annually. It will be published this year 
July 19. The majority of the schools and 
colleges in the state are enthusiastic and 
support the page. Reservations have al- 
ready come in for next year from col- 
leges which failed to get copy in on time 
for this year’s publication—E. R. Appel, 
Des Moines. 


Insurance men have a vast field for new 
business in the insurance of motorists 
against liability and damage to their cars 
in accidents. According to a recent sur- 
vey made by insurance men, the difference 
between the total number of cars regis- 
tered and the total number of cars insured 
has been increasing from year to year. 
Here is a lucrative field for some insur- 
ance advertising which ought to be looked 
into by the business office of every news- 
paper.—A. C. Regli. 


“Who’s Who In Burlington Baseball,” 
was the caption over a page ad spread in 
Burlington (Ja.) Hawk-Eye with 15 equal 
sized blocks beneath sold to local adver- 
tisers. Each block contained a picture of 
one of the league players, with a blank 
line beneath for identification. Winners 
received baseball tickets from the news- 
paper.—S. L. J. 


Particular attention is paid by one small 
daily to each year’s graduates from the 
senior high schools. If they are to enter 
college, the name and location of the insti- 
tution chosen is ascertained and published 
and there is a careful follow-up until a 
sheepskin has been awarded to the young 
men or young lady. There is also per- 
sonal mention of all who enter business at 
the close of their public school career. 
The result is not only a sales increase 
during a usually dull season, but the es- 
tablishment of a good will for the news- 
paper that is apt to remain through later 


life—E. R: L 


“Who Says It’s Hot?” Sweltering 
summer days can be turned into paydays 
for the advertising staff that gets up a 
page of anti-heat suggestions. Your 
amusement parks, ice cream dealers, trac- 
tion and auto lines, summer clothes deal- 
ers, sports dealers and similar sources 
will contribute to a nifty page inviting 
folks to forget the heat. A bathing beach 
scene, or children playing in the park, 
with program of park or evening amuse- 
ment events, and a little art work will 
liven up the center of the page —J. S. L. 

An excellent method for making regu- 
lar advertisers of many merchants who 
are otherwise backward about investing 
in advertising is to carry regularly a 
“Second Floor Merchants’ Page.” Store- 
keepers in your city who have lesser 
known shops above those of the better 
known class on the first floor in the 
business district can stress in advertising 
copy the fact that prices are less because 
of more moderate rents. Such a page 
can be made an important addition to the 
advertising department’s work.—Bob 
Sibley. 


The amateur landlord believes that if he 
can only get a prospective tenant to come 
out and inspect the property he has ad- 
vertised, no matter what income the pros- 
pective tenant has, or what he can afford 
to pay, that he can high power him into 
renting the property regardless of the 
price. The Los Angeles Examiner has 
taken a long step forward in saving the 


PES 


Editor 


ONE DOLLAR 
WILL BE 
PAID 


$ $ 


FOR EACH 
IDEA 
PUBLISHED 


readers’ time and furthering their best in- 
terests as well as concentrating the atten- 
tion of prospects who want some certain 
priced property by requiring the adver- 
tiser to list the price of his house, apart- 
ment, etc. at the beginning of the ad— 
J. E. Withers. 


A special drive on refrigerators is 
most appropriate now. Suggest to your 
advertisers that a sales appeal, such as 
the following one, is sometimes more ef- 
fective than a mark-down of prices. 

SPECIAL FOR WEEK 

We will supply free ice for one 

month, to all customers purchasing 

one of our Refrigerators, of 
Ib. capacity or more. 


& Publisher 
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Arrangements can be made with some 
local ice dealer. This idea has worked 
with remarkable results for a store out 
West.—Suno E. Larson. 


As a means of getting new lineage or 
extra lineage from opticians they might 
be induced to offer to persons going away 
boxes or containers, self-addressed, which 
could be used for mailing glasses back for 
repairs. Such an obvious convenience 
would be appreciated by tourists, travel- 
lers, vacationists and others who would 
otherwise be put to considerable trouble 
or else be forced to wait until they reached 
home before getting broken lenses re- 
placed. Even if the boxes should not be 
used they would still form an inexpensive 
and effective advertisement for the firm 
handing them out. Besides giving them 
a virtual monopoly of out-of-town busi- 
ness, it would add appreciably to their 
reputation for being uptodate—William 
G. Colgate, Montreal. 


During the summer months parents and 
prospective college and school scholars 
will be looking up various schools and 
colleges. Now is the time to start that 
School and College Directory in your 
paper.—C. E. Pellissier. 


ONE DOLLAR 
WILL BE PAID 


FOR EACH 
“HUNCH” 
PUBLISHED 


L=t one of your reporters make a rec- 
ord of everything he does in a day and 
then write a feature story about it. This 
would include the number of telephone 
calls made and answered, the number of 
persons talked to in line of duty, the num- 
ber of different places visited and the 
like. Or along the same line the day 
following a big story let the reporter who 
got it explain the different steps. The 
inside workings of a newspaper office are 
considered mysterious to the average in- 
dividual, and this story will be read with 
interest—Yandell C. Cline. 


The Des Moines Evening Tribune- 
News is running a series of beauty scenes 
of the city on the picture page daily. 
The pictures are published under the cap- 
tion—“See Des Moines First.”” Much in- 
terest has been aroused among the local 
readers and daily persons call the picture 
editor, to call his attention to some partic- 
ular scene—E. R. Appel. 


The Scopes trial has caused a run on 
libraries and many of them have added 
new books dealing with evolution. Dar- 
win’s “Origin of Species’ may be 
among your library’s first ten for the 
month of July—Yandell C. Cline. 


The rent question has again become an 
interesting topic because of the reported 
decrease in housing costs. In the large 
cities of the East and Mid-West there is 
a distinct downward trend which rent 
payers are noting with considerable satis- 
faction and relief. Closely connected with 
the rent problem is the building situation. 
The National Association of Real Estate 


BUILDINGS 
PLANT LAYOUTS 
PRODUCTION 
OPERATION 


An organization specializing solely 
in newspaper building design, man- 
ufacturing and production problems. 


S. P. WESTON 


Newspaper Buildings 
Plant Layouts 
Production, Operation 


120 West 42d Street New York 


Boards has made a survey which indicates 
the post-war shortage is rapidly disap- 
pearing and that less than one-third of 
the reporting cities still have any shortage 
of dwellings, apartments and business 
buildings. Working from this, the local 
situation can be determined and a good 


story for -the real estate page written.— 
A. C.. Regli. 


An evening Pittsburgh paper runs an 
Exciting Experience column, to which 
readers may send an account of their 
most exciting experience. Judging from 
the opinion of my friends whom I ques- 
tioned on the subject and the eager way 
that I sought the paper myself, this is 
quite a circulation boom and a very in- 
teresting department for those who desire 
to see in print their own account of 
their own experiences.—George A. Kelly. 


For Bvening snd Sunday Newspapers 
Infernafional News Service 
World Building, New York 


" (SERVICE 


AmericasLargest Circulation 
Building Organization 
- REsutts Count- 


6 ‘sfiaor OccinenTAL Bip. 
INDIANAPOLIS-IND. 


Few persons know the extent to which 
the city is an employer. The same is 
true of the county and township. An 
interesting story could be written up on 
the city as an employer. There is the 
mayor, the council, assessors, tax col- 
lectors, streets, fire department, police, 
and a host of others. Even in small 
towns the number is entirely out of pro- 
portion to what the people think it is, 
—George L. Bird. 


If there is a public morgue in your 
city there you will find a wealth of 
material, much of it referred to as “sob” 
stuff. The coroner may, once every 
three months, conduct an auction of 
articles taken from the dead. There you 
have the germ for any kind of a story 
you want. In one Minnesota town 
several hundred dollars were found on a 


hobo. Another had just a dollar watch, 
Plenty of human interest stuff—G 
Smedal. . 
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Electric Power is Buying Power 
in the South 


In no line of industry has there been so great progress in the South with- 
in the last fifteen years, as in the production, distribution and use of electric 
power. Nor has there been any greater progress in the production and use of 
electric power anywhere in North America during this period, than in the South. 


This amazing development of electric power is setting the trend of indus- 
try toward the South. Everywhere throughout this area, new factories, office 
buildings, homes, schools and churches are springing up. Industrial activities 
follow economical sources of dependable power, and population follows indus- 
trial activity. And last, the National Advertiser must not forget that New and 
Big Business closely follows population. 


The value of manufactured products has increased 236% during the last 
ten years—due, without doubt, to the trebled use of electricity through cheap 
and adequate power. The wages of the persons engaged in these industries 
have doubled in this time. 


A territory that can boast of unequalled industrial and commercial devel- 


opment, together with a stupendous increase in population and increased earn- 
ing Capacities, is a territory that no National Advertiser can fail to include for 
intensive cultivating in advertising. 


The South has excellent newspapers that are as progressive as the people 
that read them. The rates are low and they offer all to be desired in the way of 
co-operation and results. 


Circu- A F Circu- 2,500 10,000 
lation i i lation lines lines 


ALABAMA 


+tAnniston Star 
*Mobile News-Item 
*Mobile Register 
*Mobile Register 


FLORIDA 
*Daytona Daily News 
*Florida Times-Union, (M) 40,679 
*Lakeland Ledger 
*Miami Herald 
*Miami Herald 
*Orlando Reporter-Star 
*Orlando Sentinel 


{8t. Petersburg Independent 
*Tampa Times 

*Tampa Tribune (M) 28,522 
*West Palm Beach Post 


GEORGIA 
*Augusta Herald 
*Augusta Herald 
+Macon Telegraph 
+Macon Telegraph ( 
*Savannah Morning News (M), 20,479.(S) 


KENTUCKY 
*Lexington Leader 
*Lexington Leader 
*Paducah Sun 


5,469 


NORTH CAROLINA 


{Greensboro Daily News 25,672 
7Greensboro Daily News 

tRaleigh News and Observer 

+Raleigh News and Observer. 

*Winston-Salem Sentinel 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


*Columbia State 
*Columbia State 
*Greenville News 
*Spartanburg Journal 
*Spartanburg Herald ( 
TENNESSEE 


*Chattanooga Times 
*Chattanooga Times 

*Memphis Commercial Appeal 
*Memphis Commercial Appeal 
*Nashville Banner 

*Nashville Banner 


VIRGINIA 


*Danville Register and Bee 

*Danville Register (Sunday) 

*Newport News Times-Herald 

*Newport News Daily Press 

*Roanoke Times & World News.... 
*Roanoke Times (8) 
*Staunton News-Leader (M), Leader.,.(E) 


M) 6,901 


* A, B, C. Statement, March 31, 1925. 


+Government Statement, March 81, 1925, 
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The Consolidated Press Association 


and 


Current News Features Inc. 


=7—|N response to a demand from a large group of 
|| representative newspapers appreciative of the 
success of The C. P. A. leased wire service, [he 
Consolidated Press Association announces the 
extension.of its activities into a new field. 


Through an affiliated company, Current News Features, 
Incorporated, a distinctive syndicate service will be produced. 


Separate and distinct from the leased wire and supple- 
mental mail service of The C. P. A., Current News Features 
will break new ground. It will begin where the telegraph 
wires end, filling the gap between telegraph news and stereo- 
typed features. With a new staff of well-known writers, C. 
N. F. will keep abreast of current developments in science, 
education, economics, and other fields of human endeavor that 
interest every home. 


All communications with respect to these features should 
be addressed to Current News Features, Incorporated, Fifth 
Floor, Evening Star Building, Washington, D. C., or Eighth 
Floor, World Building, New York City. 


The Consolidated Press Association 
Executive Offices, Evening Star Building, Washington, D. C. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Paris 
Eighth Floor Fourth Floor Third Floor Fourth Floor 
World Building Daily News Bldg. Spreckles Bldg. 19 Rue d’Antin 
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| JUNE ADVERTISING 
-IN CHICAGO 


This statement of display advertising for the month of June, 1925, is stri ‘ng 
evidence of The Chicago Daily News’ leadership in the six-day field in the 
following important classifications: 


AUTOMOBILES GROCERIES 
The Daily News First...... 66,180 lines The Daily News First...... 83,620 lines 
ine mextenancr |... Laer 46,636 lines emesis ba Detar. «,-\:.-a ae aeon 68,347 lines 
BOOKS HOUSEHOLD UTILITIES 
. The Daily News First....... 4,364 lines The Daily News First...... 12,513 lines 
/ Se extra pene. a0, ho... 3,470 lines cPgetiextspaper. eer ee 10,871 lines 
; | CHURCHES “OUT OF THE LOOP” STORES 
The Daily News First....... 4,638 lines The Daily News First..... 126,822 lines 
rlesTIEX te DA DCT a «sis 8 ote oom 826 lines WONEMIEXt Papers ca eee 64,500 lines 
| DEPARTMENT STORES RADIO 
The Daily News First..... 541,583 lines The Daily News First....... 9,088 lines 
l: Pemex te paperien.. hs. 5.2 239,792 lines WNGsnext Papet wt. eee 8,497 lines 
} FURNITURE RESORTS 
. The Daily News First...... 79,419 lines The Daily News First...... 38,000 lines 
4 ihe mextipaperee. 62.5.0! .5 50,585 lines A Nemmext) paper. neo wee 34,584 lines 


TOTAL DISPLAY ADVERTISING 
The Daily News First. . .1,289,314 lines 
PBeaHextADADCH 4), 6+. acs 1,124,501 lines 


The position of The Daily News among advertising mediums in Chicago—reach- 
ing “most of the people all the time”—is further emphasized by the fact that it 
leads all other Chicago daily newspapers in the number of “‘want-ads’’ printed, 
the total for June, 1925, being 87,126 as against 81,090, the next highest score. 


Manufacturers who wish to establish and maintain their products at the top of 
competition in Chicago wisely advertise in 


| : THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
| 


First in Chi ago 


Figures furnished by Advertising Record Co., an independent audit service subscribed to by all Chicago newspapers. 
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Stuffing Problems Solved 


SOME 
INSTALLATIONS 


a2 
The Chicago Tribune 


Eleven 5-Head Machines 
One 6-Head Machine 


“We have had twelve Halvorsen News- 
baber Stuffing Machines in operation in our 
mailing room for the past two years and are 
bleased to state that the installation has proved 
a decided success—a great saving—as we now 
do the same volume of work in one-third of the 
time. Five sections are now inserted in one 
oberation of an eight-hour period where for- 
merly it took three separate periods of eight 
hours each. 

“The complete papers are in much better 
condition. The machine stuffing shows a de- 
cided saving in waste, light, sbace occupied, 
supervision and general overhead. 

“Ninety-five per cent of help used on ma- 
chines is part-time help regularly employed 
elsewhere in miscellaneous occupations. 

“Over a period of six months our records 
show an actual cash saving in stuffing costs of 
twenty ber cent of the purchase price of the 
machines.” 


C. M. Burke, Mailing Superintendent 
a2a4 


Memphis 
Commercial Appeal 


Four 4-Head Machines 

“We are pleased to say that we have used 
your Halvorsen Newspaper Stuffing Machines 
for almost a year. The machines have been quite 
satisfactory. We get the paper out with our own 
crew, thus cutting off many outsiders we had 

before, with quite a saving in expense.” 
J.W. Hays, Business Manager 

a44 


es 
St. Paul Dispatch 
Three 4-Head Machines 
“Tn response to your inquiry as to whether 
the Halvorsen Newspaper Stuffing Machines 
are satisfactory and have proven to be a good 
investment, we regard them as a very neces- 
sary bart of our mailroom equipment, and be- 
lieve it would not be possible, without consider- 
ably increasing our costs to get out our Sunday 
paper in our present quarters by hand stuffing. 
Weknow these machines are all right.”’ 
D. B. Donnelly, Superintendent 


oe i) 


St. Paul Daily News 


Two 4-Head Machines 

“Tknow you will be pleased to learn that the 
two Halvorsen Newspaper Stuffing Machines 
installed in our mailroom are giving us satis- 
factory service. We are averaging better than 
5,000 an hour on each machine, and our oper- 
ating expenses have been reduced considerably. 
“Our regular crew now handles the entire 
fill, which is enabling us to eliminate the un- 
desirable extra help.W e feel that your machines 

offer a much needed service to newspapers.”’ 
W.H. Neal, Manager 


424 


The New York Times 


Four 6-Head Machines 
Installation now being made 
Four 6-head machines in operation 


Nonpareil Machine Company 


36 South Throop Street - 
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with the 


HALVORSEN Newspaper Stuffing Machine 


Unit 
Machines 


Any necessary number of heads 
from 2 to 10 
(5-head machine illustrated ) 


Successfully handling Black-and-White, Rotogravure, Magazine 
Tabloid, Pink Sheets, Comic, or other Single or Collected Sections 


For newspapers issuing Sunday editions consisting of several sections, heretofore necessi- 
tating laborious collating or “stuffing” of the different sections into one assembly by hand— 
the HALVORSEN NEWSPAPER STUFFING MACHINE comes as a great emancipator, 
freeing newspaper publishers from the excessive costs and the exasperating worries and 
delays. It does the work speedily, uniformly and without error. It economizes floor space 
and trims a substantial slice off the payroll. 


Manufactured on a basis of standardized units, from accurate jigs and templets, a machine 
may consist of any number of units necessary to accommodate newspapers of two or more 
single or collected sections. Units may be added at any future time to meet changes or in- 
creases in the number of sections printed. In the delivery, the machine may be made to 
kick over every twenty-fiith, twentieth, fifteenth or tenth paper, enabling the operator to 
take off a uniform pile. 


A speed of not less than five thousand completely stuffed papers per hour for each machine 
is guaranteed, no matter of how many heads the machine may consist. For example, a five- 
head machine turns out in one hour the equivalent of twenty thousand hand stuffings. 


Motor drive and control is the most modern and efficient type, controlled from any point — 


on the machine. Electrical cut-outs automatically stop the machine to prevent any shortage 
of sections, insuring against mistakes, complaints and claims of shortage. 


Complete information and prices will be submitted to interested pub- 
lishers. Accurate recommendation of a suitable equipment will be 
facilitated by sending copies of papers showing order of assembly, 
time of printing each section and time necessary to begin and com- 
plete delivery from mailing room. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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THE BALTIMORE SUN 


For the First Six Months of 1925 


Records a Gain in Paid Advertising 
of More Than 400,000 Lines 


THE SUN (Morning) THE EVENING SUN 
First Six Months of First Six Months of 
RO OS. eae aay 4,440,451 10 Uae, Cae oe 8,353,819 
A Rr ne Ps o. 4,223,014 ODA ania At A 8,281,108 

Cal tyes tes. ree aie 216,937 Gaitteby =. toe. pagal 


THE SUNDAY SUN 
First Six Months. of 


2 Oe ee an ses 4,260,107 
VU Pee ee eee 4,149,397 
(CIN | oh ag aa 110,710 


Total Advertising Lineage---Morning, Evening & Sunday 


First Six Months of 1925 wccimen seer LV OD4,577 
First Six Months of 1924 - = = = 16,654,019 
Gain os Soe ae 400,358 


Average Net Paid Circulation for June§1925 


Daily (M. & E.)  - = 239,408 
Sunday - - - = 183,541 


Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 
JOHN B. WOODWARD 
110 E. 42d Street, New York 


GUY S. OSBORN | HE S | IN 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago > 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


| 


‘| Baltimoreans Don’t Say “Newspaper;’’ Thev Say “SUNpaper”’ | 
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Shining pots and pans and other kitchen utensils hold a particular 
allure to the housekeeper who prides herself on her kitchen. 


Philadelphia and its vicinity is perhaps the largest market for 
kitchen and household utensils, because most of the people in this 
territory live in separate dwellings. 


There are more than 520,000 separate dwellings in Philadelphia, 
Camden and their suburbs, and you can readily see from this what 
a vast sum must be spent in this market for household articles. 
Philadelphia is indeed a big market worthy of your advertising. 


The reader confidence enjoyed by The Evening Bulletin is 
attested by the fact that The Bulletin’s circulation is the largest in 
Philadelphia and one of the largest in the United States. 


66 In . 


Philadelphia 


nearly everybody:reads 


The Bulletin; 


The Bulletin goes into practically every home in and around 
the great city of Philadelphia and makes it possible to reach this 
huge market of nearly three million people—third largest in 
America—through one newspaper at one cost. 


With a circulation of over half a million copies daily The 
Bulletin dominates Philadelphia. 


Che Ebening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 
326,796 


Average Daily Net Circulation for Six Months Ending March 31, 1925 


(Copyright 1925, Bulletin Company) 


The Editor & Publisher Co., 
3052-3053-3054-3055-3056. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Issued every Saturday, forms closing ten P. M. Thursday preceding Publication by 
J. W. Brown, Publisher; Marlen E. Pew Editor; 
Suite 1700 Times Building, 42nd St. at Broadway, New York. Telephone, Bryant 
Charter Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


\ EUROPE “blanketed under a fog of 
distrust and fear” was the word- 

‘eture painted this week for Eprror & 
‘UBLISHER by Ed. L. Keen, general 
uropean manager of the United Press 
‘ssociations, recently arrived from Lon- 
mon a visit to this country. Indica- 
jons of the prevalent fears of another 
‘orld upheaval, sooner or later, were 
‘ted by the veteran news gatherer in an 
jiterview in New York. 
_ Pointing out that first shots of the 
(World .War were fired July 29, 1914, 
r. Keen recalled it was six years ago 
‘iis month that the Versailles peace treaty 
‘ith its covenant of the League of Na- 
ons was signed. 
» “Yet, today,” he said, “there are act- 
ally under arms in Europe more men 
nan before the World War began. 
‘tanding armies of 59 nations of the 
yorld now number more than 6,000,000, 
ecording to figures compiled recently by 
ne League. secretariat at Geneva. 
‘urope is blanketed under a dismal fog 
‘f suspicion, distrust, and fear.” 

To substantiate his assertion Mr. Keen 
‘uoted from recent speeches made by 
austen Chamberlain, England’s foreign 
unister, and Mussolini. 

_Mr. Chamberlain said: 

' “Unless we can alter the outlook, re- 
reve these fears, and give security in the 
aternational sphere, it is brought to me 
very day that I pass at my work, Europe 
5 moving uneasily, slowly, it may be, but 
ertainly to a new catastrophe.” 

In a speech to the Italian Chamber, Mr. 
Keen pointed out that Mussolini said: 

| “Do you think the Great War was the 
ast war? It was not. And we must 
fot think the next war will exempt us. 
Ve must be prepared.” 

| “Similar pessimistic views have been 
‘oiced by leading statesmen of other 
ountries,”’ Mr. Keen continued. “Scarcely 
_day passes that some note of alarm is 
ot sounded in one of the parliaments. 
“Preparation is the watchword in most 
f the war offices of Europe today. France 
ears Germany. Germany distrusts 
'rance. England suspects Russia. Italy 
3 worried over the general situation. The 
ecent so-called security pact has so far 
ailed of its purpose. 
_ “Parliaments are being pressed by war 
ifices for bigger budgets. Maneuvers 
ina larger scale than any since the World 
War ended are being held. Heavy out- 
ays are being made for experiments in 
lew devices of warfare. Air fleets are 
eing enlarged. Such naval equipment 
$ comes outside the scope of the Wash- 
gton disarmament pact is being in- 
reased. On every hand, while states- 
gen are working for the maintenance of 
vorld peace, may be found evidences of 
he fear that their labors will be un- 
luccessful.” 

In England, Mr. Keen said, infantry 
faneuvers are being conducted this sum- 
er on the most extensive scale since 
ermination of the World War. 
“A profit of $1,500,000 for last year 
vas announced by the Birmingham Small 
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Arms Company,” Mr. Keen continued. 
“The Congress of Soviets was recently 
told by the Russian Commissary for War 
that the international situation would not 
permit the reduction of the Russian army 
below half a million men. 

“Expenditufe of 55 million lire more 
than last year is called for in a budget 
presented by the Italian minister ot 
marine.” 

Mr. Keen was asked how this “blanket 
of fear and distrust” was affecting the 
work of American correspondents in 
strategic news centers in Europe’s “next 
war” scare zone. Were they being al- 
lowed to present a true picture of the 
current scene? Were they being handi- 
capped by censorship? 

Mr. Keen’s reply was 
“Yes and no.” 

“In some countries there is censor- 
ship,” he said. “There is strict censor- 
ship in Spain, and when I left there was 
a limited censorship in France.” 

France’s blue pencil was being used, 
he said, only so far as the operations in 
Morroco were concerned. It was mili- 
tary censorship, pure and simple, and 
presumably ‘justifiable. But everything 
that leaves Spain now under the direc- 
torate, or virtual dictatorship of Premier 
Primo de Rivera, is subject to censorship 
he declared. 

“Nothing of the sort is true of Eng- 
land,’ he asserted. “American corre- 
spondents there are free to send what 
they like. Moreover, there is no espion- 
age over correspondents in either Eng- 
land, Germany, or France.” 

Mr. Keen in addition to gathering Eu- 
ropean news for the past 14 years has 


a qualitative 


KEEN 


been concerned in building up ways and 
means for the delivery of American 
news to England and the Continent, for 
many years ill-supplied in this respect. 
This subject was brought up in the in- 
terview. 

“One of the most striking develop- 
ments in Europe during the past five 
years,’ he declared, “is the vastly in- 
creased interest in news from the United 
States. 

“Whereas formerly only a handful of 
the leading newspapers of Europe were 
represented by special correspondents in 
America, and the rest were content with 
occasional and routine agency reports, 
there is now scarcely a newspaper of im- 
portance in Great Britain or on the Con- 
tinent that does not either have its own 
correspondent on this side or get a com- 
prehensive, as well as specialized, daily 
service of American news from one of 
the press associations. 

“The United Press alone is now serv- 
ing American news direct to papers in 
ten different European countries, and the 
number of clients is constantly growing. 
In most cases the papers have entrusted 
the editing of their American service to 
men who either have had experience in 
the United States or at least are thor- 
oughly conversant with American affairs. 
The result is that the European public 
generally is now adequately presented 
with news from America handled and in- 


See editorial page of this issue 
of EDITOR & PUBLISHER for a 


plan to curb advertising graft. 


All Europe Is Preparing For ‘‘Next War’”’ 
Under Fog Blanket of Distrust 


id. L. Keen, General European Manager of United Press, Describes Prevalent Fears—More Men 
Under Arms Than in 1914—Foreign Readers Eager for American News 


terpreted as intelligently as that from 
any other country. 

“Especially noteworthy has been the 
erowth of American news interest in 
Central Europe, particularly Germany, 
where at least one newspaper in every 
important town in the country is now 
carrying regularly from one to two col- 
umns of American news—frequently 
more when stories like the Scopes case, 
or of similar interest, are running. 

“The Scopes evolution trial was a first 
page story throughout Europe, just as it 


was in this country, and newspaper 
readers in London or Cracow followed 
the day by day cables from Day- 


ton, Tenn., with as keen an interest as 
those in New York or Kansas City. 

“T left London shortly before the trial 
started, and at that time we were re- 
ceiving at our general European head- 
quarters messages from all over the con- 
tinent requesting the fullest possible cov- 
ering of this story. The English papers 
especially have gone to it with thorough 
appreciation of its news value and have 
been playing up its human interest an- 
eles with almost American pep. 

“Any one familiar with the dignity and 
staidness of procedure in the English 
courts, with their bewigged and begown- 
ed justices and barristers, can readily 
imagine with what amazement, if not 
actual horror, the London newspaper 
reader learned of the unprecedented in- 
formality of the Dayton trial, conducted 
on the court house lawn, with judge and 
lawyers coatless, vestless, and collarless, 
posing for the camera men between 
speeches directed into broadcasting micro- 
phones.” 

Mr. Keen’s present trip to this country 
is the third since 1911, when he was ap- 
pointed general European manager for 
the U. P., with headquarters in London. 
He is here now to spend two months, “to 
freshen-up my American point of view,” 
he explained, “and to knock the edges off 
my English accent.” 

A thoroughly trained American news 
man, Mr. Keen began his newspaper 
career on the Cincinnati Post as cub re- 
porter in 1891. From his first assign- 
ment, that of covering the Cincinnati 
morgue, he worked his way up, and in 
less than seven years was the newspaper’s 
managing editor. 

Subsequently he became a war corre- 
spondent, reporting the Spanish-American 
war and later the Boxer revolution. He 
scored a world beat on Aguinaldo’s at- 
tack on Manila. He went to China in 
1900 for the old Sctipps-McRae league of 
newspapers, and on his return was as- 
signed to the Washington bureau, where 
he remained from 1901 until 1910. 

During the time he was in Washing- 
ton the present United Press Associations 
was organized and he became its Wash- 
ington manager, later transferring to New 
York. 

Soon after began his long European 
service, including the World War period, 
and the peace. He was in complete 
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F. W. KELLOGG RETIRES 
FROM L. A. EXPRESS 


Sells His Interest to E. A. Dickson and 
Guy C. Earl, Jr.—Share in 14 
Dailies in Nearby Towns Also 
Transferred 


Los Ancetes, Cal., July 22—Beginning 
today the Los Angeles Express comes 
under new management and ownership by 
the terms of sale entered into by F. W. 
Kellogg’ and Edward “A: Dickson’ and 
Guy C. Earl, Jr., whereby the first named 
disposes of his interest in the daily to the 
latter two. 

No statement would be made by the in- 
terested parties as to the sum paid: but 
they said it involved a transfer of stock in 
14 daily newspapers in nearby towns 
owned by Kellogg and Dickson. 

Guy C. Earl, Jr., becomes controlling 
owner and president of the company and 
Edward A. Dickson vice-president and 
editor. 

In a statement to Eprror & PuBLisHER 
the new owners said: 

“The new management means that a 
more energetic campaign for expansion 
and improvement in the Express will re- 
sult. During the last six years under 
control of Mr. Kellogg and ‘Mr. Dickson 
the Express has made phenomenal growth. 
The Express looks forward to continu- 
ing growth, 

“Today’s sale is a division of interests 
of Kellogg, Dickson and Earl in the 
Express and in the chain of suburban 
newspapers. So extensive has the opera- 
tion of the Express and suburban 
newspapers become that a division of re- 
sponsibility and a change of management 
has become necessary and desirable for the 
continued active growth of all newspa- 
pers. 

“To insure both to the Express and to 
the suburban Kellogg-Dickson newspapers 
the benefits and advantages accruing from 
joint circulation, a five year agreement has 
been entered into whereby the Kelloge- 
Dickson suburban papers will be circu- 
lated with the Express in the suburban 
area, the policy of Express politically 
remains unchanged.” 


G. D. BUCKLEY RESIGNS 


R. D. Keehn Succeeds Him as Chicago 
Herald-Examiner Publisher 


Cutcaco, Ill, July 23.—Resignation 
of George D. Buckley as publisher of the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner and presi- 
dent of the Illinois Publishing and Print- 
ing Company, positions which he has oc- 
cupied for the last two years, was an- 
nounced this week. 

Attorney Roy D. Keehn was chosen 
president of the company in an election 
which followed Mr. Buckley’s withdrawal. 
Hays McFarland, until recently general 
sales manager of the Bassick Alemite 
Company is the new vice-president and 
assistant publisher. Hector H. Elwell, a 
former city editor of the Evening Ameri- 
can and managing editor of the Milwau- 
kee Wisconsin News during the last four 
years will return to Chicago to become 
managing editor of the Herald-Examiner. 

Fred W. Eldredge managing editor of 
the Los Angeles Examiner, it was an- 
anounced, will return to his West Coast 
position after acting as managing editor 
here for two months. Frank Carson will 
become executive news editor. 

Mr. Keehn who also has been president 
of the Evening American organization 
here will continue in that capacity and will 
serve as the personal representative of 
Mr. Hearst in Chicago. 


News Furnished U. S. Fleet 


Arranged by W. W. Davies, American 
representative of Buenos Aires La Na- 
cton, with the co-operation of the New 
York World and the Melbourne Herald, 
news from this country was furnished 
by wireless telephony to men of the 
United States fleet who arrived in Mel- 
bourne July 23. News dispatches from 
the World were read into the microphone 
at station KDKA in Pittsburgh, Pa., of 
the Westinghouse system. 
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W W. PIGUE, advertising manager 
*of the Houston Post-Dispatch, 
was host recently to members of the 
Advertising Club of Houston and promi- 
nent business men of the city at a lunch- 
eon in and inspection tour of the news- 
paper’s new plant. 

The building, a three-story reinforced 
brick structure, is lighted as are few 
newspaper offices, with a view of giving 
employes who use their eyes to a great 
extent the maximum of pleasant sur- 
roundings and well turned tools with 
which to labor. 

The cashier’s department and the book- 
keeping department occupy one-half of 
the building on the ground floor, while 
the other half of the building is de- 
voted to the press room. 


HOUSTON POST-DISPATCH OPENS NEW BUILDING 


The press room is a spacious, well 
lighted, well ventilated room built not 
only to take care of present needs but 


future developments as well. The con- 
struction of the building is such that if, 
at a later date it is desired to add new 
presses, the present press equipment can 
be more than duplicated. The present 
press equipment consists of three double- 
unit Scott Hi-Speed presses and one 
four-color magazine and comic supple- 
ment press. 

Paper storage is located at the rear 
of the press room. Plans have been 
completed and construction will start 
shortly on a new addition which will 
practically duplicate the building. 

The second floor houses the executive 
offices, display advertising department, 


ENDORSE APPEAL TO HIGHER-UPS 
E,PITOR & PUBLISHER’S editorial suggestion that press agent material 


which seeks to graft newspaper 


advertising be returned, not to the press 


agent, but to the chief executive officer of the corporation employing the 


press agent, has the hearty endorsement of three great 


American ,newspaper 


associations, to whom the idea was submitted by telegraph this week. 


Walter C. Johnson, newly 


elected President of the Southern Newspaper 


Publishers’ Association, wired back as follows: 


“To EDITOR & PUBLISHER: It will require a concerted action on the 


part of editors in carrying out the 
LISHER in overcoming the press 


plan suggested by EDITOR & PUB- 
agent in his effort 
average press agent is as smooth in selling 
viduals as he is in many schemes to secure publicity. 


to graft space. The 
himself to concerns and indi- 
If all press matter 


received by publishers and editors, instead of being consigned to the waste 
basket, be forwarded to the higher-ups or the man who pays the bills, there 
will be an awakening to the realization that the agent is not delivering the 


goods. In returing the matter the publisher 


should enclose a rate card and 


suggest that the best results can be obtained by putting the publicity on the 


basis of advertising, 


and placing it through a recognized advertising agency. 
The bulletins of the Southern Newspaper Publishers’ 


Association are con- 


stantly calling attention to the schemes of press agents and while members 
do not print the stuff nevertheless it continues to pour in upon them in in- 
creasing volume. I heartily endorse the plan to get at the source.” 


George D. Lindsay, 
wired as follows: 

“To EDITOR & PUBLISHER: 
LISHER’S 


President of the Inland Daily Press Association, 


I heartily endorse EDITOR & PUB- 


idea of sending press agent material, intended to substitute for 


advertising, back to the heads of corporations. The Inland Daily Press As- 
sociation is strenuously against publicity agents.” 
The following despatch was received from the St. Paul headquarters of 


the National Editorial Association: 


“To EDITOR & PUBLISHER: Your plan of sending free publicity 


matter back to the president of a corporation that seeks 
The President of a corporation is generally a man of character 


mendable. 


exploitation is com- 


and perhaps does not know what understudies are doing. Publicity that is 
worth while is worth paying for. Big men know this and do not want to 
deceive publishers in securing adyertising or any other commodity without 


remuneration.” 


which is 
considered the most popular size. 


J 
national advertising department, merche 
dising service department and circulati 
department. A 

Directly back of the circulation « 
partment and above the press room 

the mailing room. 

The third floor is occupied by ¢ 
editorial department, composing ‘roo 
stereotyping and monotype departmen 
_ The composing room of the new Po 
Dispatch plant, contains what is claim 
to be the largest battery of Interty 
machines in the South. All other equi 
ment such as make-up tables, type racl 
and copy-readers’ tables is of all-ste 
manufacture, built especially for compo 
ing room service and designed for fi 
greatest possible efficiency. i 

W. P. Hobby is president of the Pos 
Dispatch; Ray L. Dudley, vice-preside 
and general manager; Col. George ] 
Bailey, second vice-presidént and edito: 
Charles C. Maes, managing editor, ar 
Judd Mortimer Lewis, member of tt 
board of directors, ‘ 


ELECTRIC LIGHT CAMPAIGN — 


Advertising to Acquaint Public wit 
New Simplified Bulbs a 


An advertising campaign will be starte 
immediately to call attention of the publi 
to the simplified electric light bulbs th 
National Electric Light Association is t 
introduce. < 

The association, in cooperation witl 
the Division of Simplified Practise of the 
Department of Commerce, on July 1, be 
gan the introduction of five standard sizes 
and styles of bulbs which, it is anticipated, 
will supplant some 45 types of lamps now 
in use. The five types were adopted by 
the lamp committee after a detailed sur- 
vey of existing sizes, types and shades of 
lamps. The adopted lamps are all prac- 
tically the same style, being frosted of 
the inside and varying only in sizes, 1 
five sizes being 15-watt, 25-watt, 40-watt, 
60-watt and 100-watt. 

The advertising campaign will at first 
concentrate on the 25-watt lamp 


It is pointed out that the transi 
from the old program to the new 
be gradual so that the present stocks 
be absorbed without loss to dealers. 


Our idea is that seismologists ought to 
adopt a title that fits better in the head- 


lines.—Dallas News. 
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FACTORY EFFICIENCY IN NEWSPAPER PLANTS 


cspert Describes Plant Types That Move Product on Straight Line for Economy and Speed—First of 
| a Series of Practical Plant Articles Written for EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


ollowing is the first of a series of 
articles written for Editor & Pub- 
xr on vital newspaper problems as- 
ated with plant and equipment. Mr. 
*k is nationally known for his prac- 
ideas concerning building, plant lay- 
stereotyping and press work, and 
e subjects will be freely discussed. 
is mechanical superintendent of the 
_ Angeles (Cal.) Evening Express. 


sL of us who are vitally interested 
in the subject of newspaper mechan- 
will benefit from a discussion of the 
ns of production that lie behind our 
ent day newspapers. I have willing- 
consented to do my bit, with the 
, that the knowledge I have acquired 
ugh years of experience in all de- 
ments of newspaper production will 
f some benefit to others in the same 
of endeavor. I will take as the sub- 
of my first article building and plant 
ngement. 
e all agree that a newspaper is a 
‘class manufactured product and is 
uced in great quantities and under 
t mental and physical strain. For 
reason the newspaper building should 
w factory lines, insofar as it is to 
ised for the various mechanical de- 
nents. 
ie ceilings should be high and there 
ld be an abundance of natural light 
ventilation. It is a demonstrated 
that all employes will produce more, 
more willingly, if working condi- 
are the best, with plenty of light, 
lation, good drinking water and 
ant, comfortable wash rooms. I 
“proven, beyond the shadow of a 
t on many occasions, that money 
aided in making the employees feel 
their employer is doing everything 
mn reason to make their working 
3} healthy, brings big returns in in- 
ed production. The Los Angeles 
ing Express and the chain of eight 
" papers associated with it, over 
1 I have mechanical supervision, are 
iced at a lower page cost than any 
Papers where a like number of pages 
roduced or which have the same or 
y the same circulation. 
€ floors of all mechanical depart- 
s should be of maple. Maple has 
life and wearing qualities. It does 
hip or splinter from the action of 
| wheels passing over it and it is 
mich easier on the worker’s feet. 
ple is also economical when long 
§ considered. I have worked on 
it and steel floors many times. Ce- 
ifloors should never be used in any 
mechanical departments as there is 
‘Sa certain amount of wear and 
on these floors from the action of 
> wheels and linotype operators’ 
| and many other operations that 
‘part of the daily work. This wear 
‘roduce a coarse dust and this dust 
be carried into the bearings and 
‘parts of the various machines, caus- 
amage and delay by undue wear. 
yi have cement flors in your plant, 
bthem well painted with a good 
lof cement floor paint. This will 
prevent wear. However, nothing 
itirely prevent cement floors from 
{chipped and once wear is started 
’ continue. 
“us consider the newspaper plant as 
Ory. Like all factories we have the 
Ing department, the manufacturing 
iments, the shipping or delivery de- 
tnt and the selling department. We 
ul the editorial and advertising de- 
*, the receiving department. Here 


W_ material in the shape of news 

feature stories, promotion mater- 
vertising copy and cuts or illustra- 
fé received, sorted and made for the 
It is moved on to the next de- 
, the composing room, where the 
and assembling is started. As it 


? 


By HARRY L. CLARK 


Mechanical Superintendent, Los Angeles Express 


(Copyrighied by Epiror & PuBLisHER CoMPANY) 


Henry L. Clark 


is assembled it is placed on carriers, (the 
form tables) and moved along for the 
next operation, which in this factory is 
the stereotype department. Here the prod- 
uct starts to take shape in the form of 
curved plates and is kept rapidly moving 
along the finishing room (the press room). 
From here on the product is turned out 
very swiftly and is passed along to the de- 
livery department or shipping room. This 
department is very active as the finished 
product comes to it in steady streams and 
it is packed and wrapped or tied and la- 
beled and is soon in the hands of the 
consumer, the subscriber. 

It is not necessary for a newspaper 
building to be located in the center of 
business activities in the city in which it 
is to be produced. I know of no real 
reason. why such a building should be 
so located, but there are many reasons 
to the contrary. In the first place ground 
space is much more expensive and such 
space can be made to bring larger profits 
from some business where freedom of 
action is not so essential. Traffic condi- 
tions are always a source of delay in 
getting roll newsprint into the building 
and the printed product out again. In 
nearly all cases it is possible to buy the 
necessary ground space and construct 
the building required for newspaper pro- 
duction in a district out of the main 
business section for the price of the 
ground space alone in the congested dis- 
triet: 

Ideal newspaper buildings are of one, 
two or three stories in height, the number 
of stories and the amount of floor space 
depending on the size of the city, the 
size of the plant and the possibilities for 
growth in the future. With any one 
of the three styles of buildings it is pos- 
sible to have plenty of natural light and 
ventilation and they will allow plenty of 
floor space for the proper arrangement 
of the various departments so that all 
operations of making a newspaper can be 
carried out with a forward movement 
and not have the work retracing the path 
instead of continually moving forward 
toward the finished product. The editor- 
ial department, engraving department, 
composing room, stereotype department, 
pressroom and delivery department must 
be so arranged that nothing will inter- 
fere with proper operation of these de- 
partments within themselves or the full 
coordination of all departments. 

The paid circulation of any newspaper 
is its principle stock in trade and it has no 
value until it is in the hands of the con- 


Newspapers are manufactured 
under extraordinary mental and 
physical strain and should fol- 
low factory lines. 

The product should move in 
a straight line for economy of 
time and cost. 

It is not necessary to locate 
a newspaper plant on the main 
street. 

Ideal plants are one, two and 
three stories high, well lighted 
and ventilated. 


sumer (the subscriber). For that reason 
if for no other, the plant must be so ar- 
ranged that there will be no possibility 
~f any delay in the operation of any of 
the production departments in themselves 
or with each other. 

For daily papers in the smaller cities 
an ideal building of one story can be 
constructed on a lot 50’ x150’. The lot 
for any newspaper building should be on 
the corner and there should be an alley 
back of it. This type of location makes 
for ample provision for receiving roll pa- 
per and the delivery of the circulation 
without disturbing any of the departments 
in the front part of the building and also 
allows for natural light and ventilation. 
The building should have ceilings sev- 
enteen feet high, which is ample height 
for installing a four deck press, if the 
decker type of press is to be used. This 
ceiling also allows for the construction 
of a mezzanine floor over the business 
office if future growth warrants it. The 
business office, editorial department, cir- 
culation and advertising departments will 
occupy the front of the building. The 
composing room will be directly back of 
these departments. The steam tables and 
molding machine should be placed in the 
composing room at a point beside the door 
leading into the stereotype foundry. The 
foundry is in a room by itself with plenty 
of skylights to permit the smoke and metal 
fumes to pass out and this room can be 
closed off from the rest of the plant when 
metal is to be cleaned. The press room, 
papers storage room and delivery depart- 
ment will occupy the balance of the rear 
of the building. With this type of build- 
ing and plant layout the straight line of 
manufacture can be carried out to the 
fullest degree. 

For the next size of building, for larger 
plants, a two story building can be con- 
structed which can be arranged for a 
larger plant in which the operations of 
the various departments can be carried 
out perfectly. In this type of building the 
entire business organization can be taken 
care of in the front part of the lower 
floor as in the one story building and more 
space can be given to it if necessary as 
the composing room and editorial depart- 
ment will be on the second floor. The 
editorial department will have the front 
part of the second floor and the composing 
room will be directly back of it, 

The steam tables and molding machine 
will be in the composing room as before 
and in this plant also the stereotype ma- 
chinery for making flat casts. As the 


flat casts are all made for use in the com- 
posing room a lot of time is saved by 
this arrangement. The steam tables and 
other stereotype machinery should be near 
the rear of the second floor so that a 
handy gravity chute can be installed to 
carry the matrices from the steam tables 
and the finished plates from the foundry 
will then be delivered close to the presses. 

For a three story building the same plan 
san be carried out except that in this build- 
ing 1 would put the entire business organ- 
ization, including all advertising depart- 
ments, executives, auditing, bookkeeping 
and circulation departments on the third 
floor. As all these departments work to- 
gether this makes an ideal arrangement. 
The second floor will have the editorial 
department and the composing room as 
in the two story building, with like ar- 
rangement and the entire lower floor will 
then be available for the stereotype 
foundry, pressroom, papers storage and 
delivery room. In all three of the above 
described buildings the straight line of 
action can be carried out perfectly and a 
newspaper can be produced quickly and 
economically. All departments that work 
together are together and all other depart- 
ments can be reached with the minimum 
effort. 

(Mr. Clark’s next article will describe 
composing room layout and operation.) 


HIGH FRENCH HONOR 
FOR U. S. NEWS MAN 


W. M. Fullerton, Editor of Le Figaro’s 
English Page Made a Commander 
of the Legion of 


Honor 


By G. LANGELAAN 


(Paris Correspondent, Epiror & PustisHER) 


Paris, July 10.—William Morton Ful- 
lerton, who has just received the dis- 
tinction, very rare for foreigners, of 
being raised to the rank of Commander 
of the Legion of Honor, has seen long 
service abroad in journalism since he 
entered newspaper work on the Boston 
Advertiser after being graduated from 
Harvard in 1886. He also has the dis- 
tinction of being one of the founders of 
the Harvard Monthly. 

From 1891 to 1911 he was on the staff 
of the London Times, serving under the 
famous Deblowitz and his successors. In 
1911 he resigned to devote himself en- 
tirely to literature, and just before the 
great war produced “Problems of Power,” 
which contains more than one remarkable 
prophesy fulfilled during. and after the 
conflict. This work has already run 
through three English editions, and has 
attracted attention far and wide, there 
being also three Japanese editions and a 
German edition is shortly to appear. A 
French edition has already appeared. 

When America came into the war Mr. 
Fullerton was entrusted with a post of 
great importance, preparing daily reports 
from the press of Europe for the use of 
General Pershing and his staff. 

Mr. Fullerton has taken his place in 
French journalism. A casual connection 
with M. Robert de Flers, of Le Figaro, 
led to his being entrusted with the weekly 
American page of that newspaper. Every 
Friday the Figaro prints a page of items 
chosen by Mr. Fullerton which gives to 
French readers an idea of the trend of 
thought in America. Accompanying the 
extracts is always one article by Mr. 
Fullerton himself over his signature in 
which he expresses his own views on 
politics in general. 


Old laws put women in stocks. New 
ones can’t even put them all the way in 
stockings.—Columbia Record. 
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EDITOR ARRESTED UNDER GOSSIP LAW 
PREPARES FOR FINISH FIGHT 


Bruce I. Susong of Covington (Ky.) Post Charged with Slander 
for Criticising City Administration—First Test of 
Unique Law Passed in 1924 


(Special to Eptror & PUBLISHER) 


OVINGTON, KY., July 22—When 

Daniel O’Donovan, mayor of Cov- 
ington, issued a warrant charging crim- 
inal slander against Bruce I. Susong, edi- 
tor of the Kentucky Post, a Scripps- 
Howard newspaper published at Coving- 
ton, it was the first time many persons 
knew that the 1924 legislature had passed 
a bill known as the “gossip law,” which 
made it a crime to talk about candidates 
and public officials. 

Susong chanced upon a star chamber 
session of the city commissioners and 
learned that the city was trying to bor- 
row $50,000. The Kentucky Post, printed 
the story and then quoted former mem- 
bers of the finance department to show 
that to the best of their recollection this 
was the first time it had been necessary 
to borrow money, within a month after 
the collection of the June taxes. 

The Mayor took the position that the 
story reflected upon the city and that it 
was designed to injure and impair the 
credit of the city, and caused the issuance 
of the warrant which was not served 
until the following morning, when Su- 
song made bond. 

Susong in telling the story of his arrest 
says: 

“The invoking of the gossip law which 
was passed at the last legislature solely 
for the purpose of keeping one candi- 
date from circulating reports about an- 
other, came as a surprise. 

“Tt followed a long fight of the Ken- 
tucky Post against the city administra- 
tion which for 18 months has refused to 
comply with the law and publish monthly 
statements and which refused to have 
its books audited at the end of the last 
fiscal year. 

“The Kentucky Post has from time 
to time asked questions concerning the 
handling of specific funds, but was never 
able to get a show down from the city 
officials, who apparently elected to ig- 
nore the suggestion that the people were 
entitled to see the figures. 

“Tn its investigations the Kentucky 
Post found that the 1924 apportionment 
ordinance provided for the purchase of 
fire apparatus which had been bought 
and paid for the year previous; that no 
reference was made in the financial 
statements at the end of the year to 
some $20,000 which had_been paid into 
the city treasury by the Kentucky Jockey 
Club; that the commissioners were try- 
ing to tie the city up to an $850,000 
electric contract, for its waterworks, 
when a steam plant was already in op- 
er#ion; that the emergency water main 
to the reservoirs went to a dead end, 
one mile from the source of the water 
and many other things of unusual in- 
terest to the taxpayers. 

“The Post backed a referendum on 
the electric light deal and in 10 days 
more than 6,000 signed the petitions, and 
then the commissioners refused to 
recognize the right of the people to vote, 
holding that the petitions had not been 
properly handled after they had been 
circulated. 

“The city officials were boasting of 
the fine financial condition of the city. 
when the Post chanced upon the secret 
meeting in which it was revealed that it 
was necessary to borrow money. This 
apparently caused the city officials to 
think that it was high time that the 
paper be silenced and the gossip law 
was brought into play.” 

The law reads: 

“Repeating or spreading false and 
slanderous reports: Penalty: Defenses. 

“That any person who shall wilfully, 
knowingly or maliciously repeat or com- 
municate to any person or persons a 
false rumor or report of a slanderous 
or harmful nature or which may be det- 
rimental to the character or standing 
of such other person or persons, whether 


Bruce I. Susong 


such person is a private citizen or officer 
or candidate for office, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon con- 
viction shall be fined not less than ten 
($10) dollars or imprisoned not less than 
10 days or more than 50 days or both 
so fined and imprisoned for each offense. 

“And the persons so repeating or 
scattering such report or reports shall 
be deemed guilty unless he or she is 
able to show to the satisfaction of the 
court or jury hearing the case, that he 
or she has carefully investigated the 


source and foundation of such reports 
and that there were reasonable grounds 
for repeating same, and in order that 
such defense shall be available the per- 
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son or persons repeating or scattering 
said rumors or report or reports must 
be able to give the name or names of 
the person or persons furnishing the in- 
formation upon which said rumor or 
report was based.” 

The law has not been tested in the 
higher courts, but it will be if the local 
courts attempt to enforce it, according 
to Mr. Susong. The Mayor apparently 
presumed that the newspaper when it 
said that: ‘Those who have held posi- 
tions in the city financial department 
say that insofar as they can remember, 
this is the first time that the city was 
broke within a month after the collec- 
tion of the June taxes,” that the news- 
paper would not be able to produce any 
witness to substantiate the statement. 

Another serious fault with this law, 
Mr. Susong declared, is the fact that it 
carries a clause which would make a 
reporter or an editor divulge the source 
of confidential information or else go to 
jail from 10 to 50 days. 

“Many newspaper men have spent 
hours in jail because they would not 
violate a confidence and were held by 
the courts to be in contempt, but this 
Kentucky law if it is held valid would 
make of that newspaper man a criminal, 
one guilty of criminal slander,” he stated. 

“It so happened in this case that the 
offending item was not gossip in any way, 
shape or form, and can be substantiated, 
and this affords the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers the opportunity of testing 
the law which if applied to newspapers 
would gag every editor in the state. 

“Locally the suit gives the Kentucky 
Post the opportunity to delve into the 
books of the city and bring to the light 
of day, many of the things at which the 
paper has hinted during the past few 
months.” 


K. R. Haggenjos Dead 


Karl R. Haggenjos, 56, for 35 years 
prominent in Ilinois newspaper circles 
and until two years ago head of the 
Haggenjos Newspaper Association, 
which printed 13 county newspapers and 
his own the JIlinois Democrat, died July 
16, in his home in Galesburg. Mr. Hag- 
genjos was born in Chicago, Feb 19, 
1859. He learned the printers trade 
and went to Denver in 1882 where he 
published the Denver Freie Presse and 
Denver Volksblatt, returning to [Illinois 
in 1891. 


MELVILLE STONE CRUISES WITH COOLIDGE 


President Coolidge and Melville E. Stone, counsellor of the Associated Press 


in yachting garb aboard the Mayflower. 


Mr. Stone was the house guest of 


President and Mrs. Coolidge at White Court, Swampscott, Mass., for several 
days last week. He enjoyed a cruise which the Presidential party took to 
Quincy, Mass., where they visited the tombs of John Adams and John Quincy 


Adams. 
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WOODBRIDGE TRAVELS 6,000 
MILES TO ATTEND THREE 


CONVENTIONS 

A JOURNEY of 6,000 miles, from 

Harrogate, England, to Seattle, 
Wash., in two weeks, has just been 
completed by C. K. Woodbridge, 
president of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World and 
president of the Dictaphone Cor- 
poration, New York. 

Nine days after his election at 
the World Advertising Convention 
in Houston in May, President 
Woodbridge sailed for Europe, 
where he has been the guest of 
Advertising Clubs in England, 
France, Belgium and Holland. H 
attended the first annual Briti 
Advertising Convention at Harro- 
gate, July 4-8, sailing from South- 
ampton on the Homeric the day 
that convention closed. He ar. 
rived in the United States Wed- 
nesday, July 15, addressed the 
convention of the American Photo- 
Engravers Association in New 


York, July 16-18 and left immedi- 
ately for the annual convention of 
the Pacific Coast Advertising Clubs 
Association, Twelfth District, held 
in Seattle, July 20-22. | 


TRADE PAPER AD COF 
ELIGIBLE FOR PRIZES 


Committee in Charge of Harv, 
Advertising Awards Rules Busine 
Journals Come Under Periodica 

Classification a 


The Committee in charge of the 7 
vard Advertising Awards, founded 
1923 by Edward W. Bok, has ism | 
statement calling to the attention of | 
dustrial advertisers and those using }| 
ness and trade papers that advertisem 
or advertising campaigns appearing 
the business press are eligible for « 
sideration under the terms of the Awi 
for 1925. In the formal announcen| 
the awards were “restricted to ne’ 
paper and periodical advertising in| 
United States and Canada.” Under | 
ruling of the Committee, therefore, b! 
ness and technical papers are inclt 
under the term “periodicals.” a | 

According to the Committee, inqui 
from some industrial advertisers indic) 
that they were uncertain whether t! 
campaigns and advertisements were 
igible. While no special awards 1) 
been provided for industrial or trade 
vertising as contrasted with consumer | 
vertising, the industrial advertisem 
and campaigns are eligible to com 
under the classification of awards as! 
up, which provides three awards of $i 
each for campaigns and research, | 
three $1000 awards for meritoriou 
dividual advertisements. According) 
the Committee, the Jury will be 
structed to consider compaigns and 
vertisements with especial attention t} 
the problem which the advertiser , 
and the skill and ingenuity with w. 
the advertiser has met his problem. | 
the current year advertising publis 
during the period from Oct. 1, 1924) 
Jan. 1, 1926, is eligible for considera! 
Submittal to the Harvard Busi 
School, however, must be made by ? 
31, 1925. : 
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L. L. Smith’s Son Drowned — | 


Edwin Mansfield Smith, eighteen, 
of LeRoy L. Smith, editor and publi 
of the Long Island City (N. Y.) 
Star, was drowned July 18, while se 
as a councillor at a boy’s camp at ! 
Mountain Park, established and 
tained by Lawrenceville School o 
renceville, N. J., where the your 
was preparing to enter Princeton 
eer His home was at Forest F 
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aN old brownstone building with a 
mansard roof, a quaint storehouse of 
“tradition whose history is in large part 
the history of this city, has become a tra- 
dition. 

It stood, still gallant in its desolation, 
at Sixth and Chestnut streets, and it 
‘had been the home of the Philadelphia 
) Public Ledger since June 20, 1867. 
| There has risen in its place a fine, 
well-equipped new building. This is the 
new home of Cyrus H. K. Curtis’ Public 
|Ledger, morning, evening and Sunday, 
sand the Sun, a Curtis tabliod. It is the 
‘finest newspaper mechanical plant in the 
world, to describe it precisely. 

It is one more achievement to gratify 
municipal pride, one more means of ser- 


‘vice to the city and the Nation, and it is — 


‘without sentimental regret, was one of 
/positive necessity. 

| There is, perhaps, a shade of pathos in 
‘the thought that the old brownstone 
building with the mansard roof, with its 
‘record of years of faithful service, had 
‘become inadequate to the great enterprise 
which thrust forward to success within 
jits walls. 

The new establishment, now almost 
ready for occupancy, will occupy an en- 
tire city square, bounded by Sixth, Sev- 
jenth, Chentnut and Sansom streets. 
| Already the orders have gone ’round 
‘the building to ‘pack up and get ready’ 
land it is expected that early in September 
the building will formally be opened. 
The mechanical end of the plant will re- 
main in the new unit fronting on Sev- 
enth street. The editorial and business 
offices will be permanently housed in the 
‘main section of the building, which fronts 
‘Sixth street. 

Twelve new press units have just been 
ordered for immediate delivery and these 
Iwill be in working order when the build- 
ing shall be. formally opened. The struc- 
‘ture is, architecturally, similar to the 
‘Curtis Building, so far as the frontage 
is concerned. Between the two buildings 
iis Sansom street. The street will be 
augmented by a big open driveway that 
will divide the home of the Curtis mag- 
azine publications from the Curtis news- 
‘papers. 
In the matter of mechanical equipment, 
exports have classed the new Public 
Ledger the last word in newspaper me- 
‘chanics. ; 
~The policy of complete new major 
equipment was emphatically a “quality 
policy”. Involving as it did the relin- 
quishment of much fairly good existing 
equipment in the old building (so good 
that it found eager buyers long before 
the new home was ready), it meant an 
lexpenditure that could be justified only 
by attaining efficiency as close to 100 
per cent as is humanly possible. The ac- 
tual cash expenditure for new installa- 
tions exceeded $1,500,000, and the Public 
Ledger Company management chose the 
equipment on the principle that the only 
Way to safeguard so huge an investment 
Was to admit only the best. This policy 
was adhered to in the selection of every- 
thing from building material to machines, 
important or minor; and as a result, the 
ublic Ledger Building is a demonstra- 
ion of standardization. 
The layout of the floors is for pro- 
gression downward from copy to press, 
the editorial rooms, composing room, art, 
engraving and stereotyping plants being 
on the third floor, with the press and de- 
livery rooms on the ground, thus provid- 
ing a steady course for all material with- 
yut retracing of movement anywhere. 
The installation of the new stereotyping 
plant has given opportunity for the chang- 
ng from use of coal to the latest and 
nost improved system of heating by gas. 
The composing room has the light and 
ir of all outdoors, for it has been built 
je obtain a flood of daylight. In addition 


a replacement which, while made not 
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Architect’s Drawing of New Public Ledger Plant 


to tall windows on all street fronts, its 
ceiling 29 feet above the floor, is a saw- 
toothed glazed roof covering the whole 
area, ; 

Every inch of the huge space has the 
natural light. Artificial light is not 
needed anywhere except at night. 

The arrangement of this space (the 
full available area of which makes it 
one of the largest newspaper composing 
room areas in the world) is based chiefly 
on the fact that display composition today 
is a task calling for both volume and 
speed in a degree that makes enormous 
pressure to the moment of press time. 
The linotype machines and all other 
equipment have been placed in two great 
groups, one for news, and the other for 
display, with the control in the center, 
and all so arranged that both news and 
advertising type matter converges to 
the make-up tables, which are at the 
entrance to the stereotype rooms. 

The central control point is on a railed 
platform with two foremen’s desks, a 
head proof-reader’s desk immediately in 
front of them, ten proof-readers’ desks 
and a proof sorting bin. At the proof- 
room gate there are two linotype ma- 
chines for corrections exclusively. Ex- 
tending in one direction down the length 
of the room from the central control 
are the advertising frames with two 
foremen’s tables as the direct control for 
the display work. In the other direction 
is the news line—news correction table; 
the linotype matter, sorting table, copy 
sorter’s table and proof paper cabinet, and 
the news machine dump bank, with a 
platform for the desks of the editor and 
copy cutter, with a huge steel lead cab- 
inet. The furniture is steel and the equip- 
ment throughout the plant is new. 

The linotype battery occupies the en- 
tire length of one side of this great 
composing room, with the machines num- 
bering 57. The battery is new throughout 
representing the largest order ever singly 
placed for composing machines. They 
are in two groups, 19 machines across 
the aisle from the advertising machines 
being used exclusively for display compo- 
sition, and 32 machines in the news sec- 
tion. Of these new machines four are 
used exslusively for “fudge work”, and 
four others are devoted to setting heads. 

Besides the two linotypes placed at the 
proof-readers’ desks for correction pur- 
poses, there are two others at the tele- 
graph section, in one end of the com- 
posing rooms where they set stock and 
bond quotations, which are handled in a 
unique manner. A linotype machine is 
also placed in the press room for “fudge” 
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corrections and another is used for han- 
dling the mailing list. 

The machines in the news and display 
groups are set in alleys of four machines 
abreast. In a floor trench for each alley 
are pipes for water, compressed air, 
drainage and gas, the latter being merely 
an emergency supply, as the machines 
have electric pots. Each advertising dis- 
play machine has a steel table for sorts, 
and a steel cabinet for sort storage is 
placed at each advertising alley. 

Between the advertising display and 
news machines in the machinists’ section, 
with 3 machinists’ tables are a lathe, 
compressed air, gas and current, fed to 
each table and with a steel matrix and 
parts storage. 

As the composing room has the roof 
for its ceiling it has been feasible to apply 
natural ventilation by means of many 
large ventilator openings, which do away 
with blowers and other artificial means. 
Other details of hygiene are provided for 
with various installations, ranging from 
bubbling fountains with cooled water 
supply to marble-tiled shower baths for 
every department. 

The building where the mechanical 
units are installed has been constructed 
practically without a. basement. The 
press room floor is four feet above the 
sidewalk level, and this has made it pos- 
sible to lay out the great paper reel room 
under it, so that it is only five feet 
below the street level, with windows on 
all sides. The steel floors are grooved 
into tracks and provided with innumerable 
turn tables, so that the rolls of paper are 
moved to storage or to presses without 
requiring labor other than to swing them 
to the individual transport tracks. 

The incoming paper supply is brought 
into the reel room direct from the motor 
trucks on Sansom street by a lowerator 
which in itself a mechanical wonder, for 
it is guaranteed by the makers to be cap- 
able of handling sixty rolls of paper a 
minute. While no such achievement is 
demanded of it, the handling of the paper 
in the Ledger establishment is one of 
many important details, and this install- 
ment means a notable economy of time 
and labor in a department where the reg- 
ular normal paper storage is 3,000 to 
4,000 rolls. 

This storage is so devised that it is 
equally easy to deliver rolls to it and to 
take them away from the presses. The 
individual transport trucks or cars have 
access to all points of the area, and as 
the reel feed for the presses is on this 
floor, they deliver the rolls direct to the 
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NEW PUBLIC LEDGER BUILDING COMPLETED 


Publishing Plant Covers Entire City Square—Mechanical BAcieney Carried to Highest Pitch_—_57 New 
Linotypes Installed and 12 New Press Units—Formal Opening in Near Future 


machines. The paper is fed upward, and 
provision has been made for changing the 
rolls of paper without stopping the press. 

The press battery consists of three rows 
of Hoe super-presses, each 128 feet long, 
and each made up of twelve eight-page 
units which are capable of operating in 
almost any combination that may be 
needed in modern newspaper practice. 
These three presses are the equivalent of 
twelve sextuple presses. Running on a 
24-page paper, their capacity is 360,000" 
copies an hour or 270,000 copies an hour 
when running on a 32-page paper. 

The shape, height and general design 
of the press room is such as to make a 
spectacular view from any part of the 
railed gallery which runs along all sides 
and permits visitors to look down on the 
entire area and see the press operations 
both in detail and in bird’s eye view as 
a whole. An interesting part of these 
operations is the delivery of the news- 


_Papers from the press to an endless belt: 


conveyor which delivers the newspapers 
as fast as they are printed to the deliv- 
ery trucks, 

As these conveyors at present occupy 
the spaces ultimately intended for addi- 
tional presses, the ceiling above them has 
been built with openings, temporarily 
closed by removable concrete disks, When 
the presses are needed, the present hori- 
zontal delivery system can thus be 
switched instantly to a vertical system, 
for which provision has been made on 
the floor above the presses. 

An impressive characteristic of the 
Press room is the electric control systenr 
for the whole building, which is installed 
in the great electric room off the gallery. 

Along the entire Seventh street side 
of the building is the delivery platforr, 
giving a great space for trucks, and per- 
mitting them to receive their loads and 
get away in a minimum of time. As the 
belt conveyors are directly inside of the 
platform doors, this big delivery area 
makes it possible actually to deliver 
“from press to truck” for the newspapers 
have only a limited distance to travel— 
a vital consideration in the case of 2 
newspaper establishment where the deliy— 
ery problem is almost continuous. “With 
never less than three regular editions 
of the Morning Ledger and eight of the 
Evening Ledger, the importance of unim- 
peded progress from copy to completed 
press product and delivery is obvious. 

Efficiency in newspaper production has 
not been the sole consideration in the 
adoption of so spacious a plan. The non- 
mechanical departments of the newspaper 
have profited from the same forethought 
for lots of room, light and air, and the 
quarters of the editorial and art depart- 
ments are ample and most attractive. 

The department heads who work to- 
gether in the production of this news- 
papeer plant are Charles F. Lange, fore- 
man, Evening Public Ledger composing’ 
room; Charles J. Buecker, foreman, Pub- 
lic Ledger composing room; Joseph Sla- 
vin, foreman, engraving room: Charles: 
Bowen, foreman, Evening Public Ledger 
stereotype room; Sealmore Lofland, fore- 
man, Public Ledger stereotype room; 
Raymond O. Payne, foreman, Evening’ 
Public Ledger press room; Abraham 
Vickers, foreman, Public Ledger press 
room; William F. Shirley, foreman, color 
press; Arthur E. Simmonds, foreman, 
rotogravure etching room; Frank Arms- 
thal, foreman, rotogravure press room: 
Charles B. Reed, chief engineer. 

Editorial and business executives of 
the Public Ledger are: David E. Smiley, 
editor; Morris Lee, managing editor: 
Harry Nason, city editor, Evening Led- 
ger; Samuel Schwab, city editor, Morn- 
ing Ledger; John C. Martin, general 
manager; George F. Goldsmitth, adver- 
tising manager; J. M. Annenburg, cir- 
culation manager; M. H. Greenwald. 
classified manager. 


STREET BULLETINS WRITTEN TO SELL PAPERS 


Fine Art in Bulletin Writing of London Editors Compared With American Methods—Box Car Letters 


street bulletins to an- 
events and promote 
become a fine art im 


(hee writing of 


nounce news 
street sales has 
London. 

Every London 
daily and some 
weekly newspa- 
pers employ this 
means of circula- 
tion promotion, 
and the printed 
poster has become 
an institution and 
-one of the color- 
ful elements of 
the street life of 
the British metro- 
polis. 

The _ printed 
news bulletin has 
had varying use 
in American 
cities. It is by no 
means uncommon 
in dozens of cities, 
although the ten- 
dency in America 
js to advertise 
features rather 
than news. Many 
newspapers, how- 
ever, while not 
printing page 
news. bulletins, 
and distributing 
them to newsboys 
and newsstands, 
do maintain street 
bulletin boards, constructed on the face of 
the office building, where news announce- 
ments are made. There is an art in 
writing such advertisements of the day’s 
events, to sell papers. 

It is the fine news psychology of the 
London printed bulletin that is the con- 
cern of this article. It is a study, not 
only of news writing, but is a significant 
Jesson in general advertising copy which 
stimulates imagination, creates demand 
and does not. “give away” so much 
information that the demand is satisfied. 

For years Melville E. Stone, the vet- 
eran general manager of the Associated 
Press, and now its councillor, has taken a 
lively interest in the news bulletin, both 
as it is employed here and abroad, and 
from his collection of bulletins, loaned 
for the occasion, the bulletin exhibits 
shown with this article have been obtained. 

Naturally, a news bulletin represents a 
rapid piece of writing. ‘There is no time 
for. second thoughts. An event has oc- 
curred, The news has flashed into the 
office,-has been edited and typed and is 
now ‘whirling through the press. On a 
job press, or on the bulletin board plat- 
form, an announcement is being written 
to sell papers. What shall it be? If tbe 
news is told in the 
bulletin there is 
no reason for the 
man in the street 
to buy a paper, 
unless he desires 
greater detail 
than that, con- 
tained in the bul- 
letin. But if the 
news is told by 
suggestion, stimu- 
lating desire to 
get at the main 
fact, the bulletin 
sells papers. 
Therefore, the 
wrong way to 
prepare a bulletin 
for circulation 
purposes, accord- 
ing to advertising 
logic, is to tell the 
story in brief in 
a bulletin which 
the crowd may 
read, and the 
right way is to 
prepare a bulletin 
which whets the 
appetite and de- 
mands the sale of 


a paper. 
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Used to Create Interest But Not Tell Story 


next week. 


| actually substitutes 

Two bulletins have been selected as the 
most conspicuous instances of the wrong 
and the right way of preparing news 
bulletins, found in Mr. Stone’s collection. 
One represents the London suggestive 
method; the other the method of a New 
England newspaper that publishes and 
distributes page bulletins for street post- 
ing. 

"The London bulletin, in box-car type, 
says: “Big Liner’s Iceberg Adventure 
—Page of Pictures.” It is ‘calculated to 
make the man in the street dig for a 
penny. What liner? Iceberg, that sounds 
exciting. Did it hit it? Did it dodge 
it by some clever art of navigation? 
What happened? What do the pictures 
displayed over a page of the Daily 
Chronicle show? ‘The bulletin might 
easily have been written in another way, 
without such aching urge to the buying 
public. It might have read: “Big Liner 
Dodges Iceberg.” Some interest, to be 
sure, but one might get along very nicely 
with as much information as that, and 
not invest in a paper containing the de- 
tails. 

The bulletin issued by a New England 
newspaper, shown in facsimile in the 
In of the layout at the top of this 


Telegraph 


m lanlletin Ge Cintended to 


SATURDAY, NOV. 15, 1924 


J. H. Clarkin, local baseball owner, announces 
readiness to sell Hartford Eastern League 
franchise and local baseball realty. 


Yale-Princeton game at Princeton to-day takes 
rank as leading eastern football game of year. 


George Eastman gives $2,500,000 toward Roch- 
ester university building fund. 


Railroad wreck near Wabasso, Florida, takes toll 
of 4 dead, 18 injured. 


Revision of tax law should not be attempted until 
end of fiscal year, Coolidge holds. 


Mrs. Coolidge will christen Z-R-3, the “Los Angeles,” 


Prominent Cleveland attorney held as ringleader | 
in counterfeit war savings stamp plot. 


Mrs. Harding holding own after critical night. 


Weather forecast: Unsettled tonight and Sunday; 
propably rain; little change in temperature. 


New England newspapers’ bulletin which 


TURF 


SUIT: 
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@ EVENING 


ANDAR 


LATE NIGHT SPECIAL ED™ 


In London you get your result in the 
paper itself. 
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fllorning Post 
SALE OF 
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A BILL 
PROMISED 


cael 


to “skim the news pan” by radio bulle- — 
tins or printed bulletins posted in the _ 
street, a gratuitious service militating 
against the sale 
of copies of the 
paper. The ques- 
tion raised by the 


facsimile _repro- 
duction of news 
bulletins shown 


on this page is: 
Are the London 
publishers right? 
Or, should a 
newspaper give 
its news away? 
Really, the con- 
flict is between 
theres piece 
tive philosophies 
of the editorial 
and the business. 
departments. The 
rightful spirit of 
the editorial de- 
partment is to 
serve the public 
without stint — 
pour out inform- 
ation with a free 
hand without con- 
sideration of re- 
mumeration or the 
balances of ser- 


“WEDNESDAY, MAW 4fi 


a vic. On the 
Must buy the Post to get the facts other hand the 
for the newspaper. indicated by this bulletin. rightful spirit of 
; the commercial 
page, is so complete that it is a bulletin side of the newspaper is to merchandise 


substitute for the newspaper itself. A 
total of nine news subjects, rather than 
one smash, have been selected for it. 
The type is small in comparison with 
the huge letters of the London bulletin 
spreads. Nothing is left to the imagina- 
tion. “J. H. Clarkin, local baseball 
owner, announces readiness to sell Hart- 
ford Eastern League franchise and local 
baseball realty,” reads the first item, and 
the information surely suffices for any 
casual interest. Persons would not need 
to buy the paper to get the weather fore- 
cast, if this bulletin were available to 
them. 

Free publication of news has long been 
a controversial subject in American 
journalism. There is a school of news- 
paper men who believe in telling the peo- 
ple the flash news without any attempt 
to conserve the interest for circulation 
purposes. This has been held to be poor 
business, commercially illogical. A news- 
paper is a commodity and its content, if 
known, is unsalable. That is the Eng- 
lish view. 

Radio broadcasting of flash news has 
intensified interest in the bulletin. In a 
sense it is competitive. The tendency is 
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GREATEST FREE INSURANCE 
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Appetizing bulletin of Daily Mail. 


the newspaper’s natural commodity—its 
news. 

Behind this natural conflict lies the 
controversey concerning how much or 
how little a posted news bulletin may say. 

The use that newspaper members of the 
Associated Press make of news by bul- 
letin posting has long been a subject of 
discussion in that organization. The A. P. 
law on the subject in the 1925 report is 
as follows: “Resolved, That the public 
display of news upon bulletin boards at 
the main office or branch offices of a | 
newspaper in its city of publication, as | 
defined in its certificate of membership, 
does not constitute a violation of the by- | 
laws which provide that no member shall 
furnish the news of The Associated Press 
in advance of publication to any person 
who is not a member of The Associated 
Press; and 

“That any member having regular 
branch offices in other cities than that of 
publication’ may exhibit bulletins there, 
unless there is a member in such city. 
In that case the consent of the local mem- 
ber or members must be secured. Such 
Associated Press bulletins exhibited by | 
members must be plainly marked Asso- | 
ciated Press.” 

That rule, as 
amended, has | 
operated since 
1913. | 

At the last an- 
nual meeting of | 
the A. P. a rule) 
was adopted ex- | 
tending the mean- | 
ing of the bulletin | 
rule to cover the | 
new _ situation | 
arising from 
broadcasting _ of 
news by — radio. 
This new rule 
permits the radio | 
broadcasting of | 
news of “tran- | 
scendent national 
or international 
importance.” 

London news- 
boys usually hold 
out the late news 
bulletin, which is 
furnished from 
the delivery cart 
with the stock 
of papers, with | 
(Continued on 

page 41 
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LICENSING IDEA FOR JOURNALISTS GIVEN TRIAL 


eee tier Professor Draws Up a Professional Examination for Newspaper Workers and Discusses 
Results—Declares State Press Groups Would Administer Questions If System Were Adopted 


By LAWRENCE W. MURPHY 


B\Y/ HAT would happen to the news- 


papers if we licensed reporters and 
editors? 
' The question has been discussed by 


amateurs and professionals, by beginners 


and by patriarchs, by clergymen and pol- 
iticians. So long as the problem lay in 
the field of guess work one man’s guess 
or opinion was about as good as anoth- 
ers, but when the problem moved into 
the scientific laboratory guesses and opin- 


ions went out of date. 


All the returns have not yet come in, 
so far as laboratory study is concerned, 
but preliminary observations and conclu- 
sions have been reached and they have 
an important bearing on the final solu- 
tion. In presenting the following report 
on an experimental examination to de- 
fitness of candidates “to 
write, edit, or comment on general news,” 


the writer does so with an appreciation 


of the fact that great care must be taken 
in drawing conclusions from the data ob- 
tained but he believes at the same time 
that the material is of such importance 
that it should be placed before the profes- 
sion for study and discussion. 

In response to an invitation twenty-five 
advanced students and one newspaper 


man from a local newspaper volunteered 


to take a two-day professional examina- 
tion at the University of Illinois recent- 
ly. (The one newspaper man can be 
discounted as he disappeared shortly af- 
ter the first set of examination questions 
was handed out.) The 25 students were 
all preparing for the practice of journal- 
ism, had all studied one or more subjects 
in journalism at the University, had all 


_ worked on newspapers for six months or 


" more. 


The majority of them were mem- 
bers of the senior class and were about 


ready for graduation. 


The examination which was prepared 
for them was compiled with the assist- 
ance of 20 newspaper men on large and 
small newspapers, 3 magazine editors, 30 
heads of miscellaneous departments in 
American colleges and universities, and 


- 20 teachers of journalism, who submitted 


suggestions and questions for use in the 
examination. : 
‘The general plan called for examina- 


tion in eleven subjects with a maximum 


period of two hours for each subject. 
The students assembled at 9 o’clock on 


' the first morning and began work on the 


first subject. 


As they finished with one 


subject they were given the questions on 


‘the following subject and permitted to 


begin writing. After the lunch hour all 


students started on new questions which 


‘none had seen. 


The examination then 
continued until 6 p.m. This procedure 
was repeated on the second day. The ex- 
amination room was fitted up like a city 
room and the students did their work 
on typewriters. 

The subjects chosen for the examina- 


tion were agreed on without prejudice 


against subjects which were omitted. 
Special sets of questions could not be in- 
cluded on such divisions as agricultural 
economics, chemistry, psychology, philo- 
sophy, geography, home economics, and 
law, but conspicuous ignorance of stu- 


~ dents in these or other fields could easily 


be identified by selected questions in a 
_ general information test. 


In final form the questions covered the 
following subjects: reporting; copyread- 
ing and headwriting; editorial writing; 
history of journalism; ethics of journal- 


_ ism; literature (general and American) ; 


history (general and American) ; 3 soci- 


ology; economics; political science; and 


general information. In the journalism 


subjects the examination sought for a 
_ Measure of achievement and appreciation 


a 


_ 


i} 
fi 


of basic laws; in literature and informa- 


tion a knowledge of general character 
and broad range; in history and social 
“science a knowledge of fundamentals. 
The ustial rules of an examination were 
enforced’ and the experimental nature of 


the problem was kept in mind so that 


nothing which might interfere with the 
value of the papers might occur. The 
students went at their task with enthus- 
iasm and good will and did a serious piece 
of work on every set of questions at- 
tempted. 

There were ten questions on each sub- 
ject and the length of this material pre- 
cludes its being printed in a short article, 
For purposes of illustration I have select- 
ed one question from each set to indicate 
in a general way the character of the 
questions used : 

REPORTING 

Question No. 6. Criticize the follow- 
ing news story. Try a different lead on 
it, rewriting the first 200 words: (article 
followed.) 

CoPyREADING AND HEADWRITING 

Question No. 4. What are the import- 
ant things to remember about the law of 
libel ? 

EpitrortAL WRITING 

Question No. 3. Compare the sources 
from which an editorial writer obtains his 
material with those from which a re- 
porter gets his and show the importance 
of each source to both reporter and edi- 
torial writer. 

PRINCIPLES OR ETHICS 

Question No. 2. What are four causes 
of faking and four effects of it? Is fak- 
ing news ever permissable? Why? 

History oF JOURNALISM 

Question No. 5. Outline the important 
developments in the struggle for freedom 
of the press giving dates and identifying 
adequately the periods or events. 

LITERATURE 

Question No. 4. Name ten great essays 
by English writers and name their authors 
and the approximate time of appearance. 

History 
Question No, 10. What determines 


the reliability of material in history 
books? Be specific. 
SocrloLoGy 


Question No. 9. Explain the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of public opinion 
as a means of control. 


Economics 
Question No. 9. What is the theory 
of the business cycle? 
GENERAL INFORMATION 
Question No. 3. What is meant by 
atomic energy? Name five living scien- 
tists of distinction. 


PourticAL SCIENCE 


Question No. 5. Name six important 
measures that have been acted on by 
party vote in Congress during the past 
four years. How do you distinguish be- 
tween government and politics? 

These sample questions can hardly be 
considered a fair representation of the 
ten for each subject because great care 
was used to make the questions cover 
many phases of the subject with which 
a writer should be familiar. In general 
it was the plan of the examiner to extract 
a sufficient amount of information on each 
subject so that the knowledge of the 
student could be estimated on the basis 
of those answers. 

Many of the students wrote for twelve 
hours or more on the questions and all 
of them attempted as many subjects as 
they felt that they could pass. From the 
point of view of the school of journalism 
the results showed a number of interesting 
things in relation to the course of study, 
such as a high per cent of failures in the 
fundamentals of economics, but these need 
not be considered from the point of view 
of professional and general interest. 


From the latter points of view the ac- 
cumulated evidence indicated the follow- 
ing conclusions: 

1. Such an examination is practical 
for journalists who expect to deal with 
general news. 

2. Such an examination is easy to ad- 
minister. 

3. Such an examination weeds out the 
incompetent. f 

4. Such an examination 
the capable to do better work. 

5. Such an examination can be ad- 
ministered without unfairness. 


stimulates 


SONGS OF THE CRAFT 
(Written Exclusively for Epitor & PUBLISHER) 
LONGING 
By Henry Edward Warner 


I wish I were a cub again! 

Those were the halcyon days 
When everything was just ahead, 
When rioting romance swiftly sped 

And dreams illumed the ways! 


I wish I could go back again 
And hope, as once I did, 

For fame and reputation won 

By staggering stories I had done— 
Those dream-hopes of a kid! 


Reality, it has no thrill 


Like romance; 


there is not 


The kick in life there used to be 
When I, and other cubs like me 
Played Johnny-on-the-Spot! 


No fire-alarm half rouses me 
As that one did, when I 
Was cub-reporting, and the flame 
Seemed leaping up, to write my name 
On my ambition’s sky. 


I wish I were a cub again! 


O futile wish! 


I must 


Go traveling forward, ever on, 
My dreams and pet illusions gone 
Or covered up with dust! 


But I can sit, this quiet night, 
And I can dream, forsooth! . . 

A flitting moment I can thrill 

With memories of the cub days still— 
Those lifting days of youth! 


6. Such an: examination should 
knowledge and not opinions. 


7. Such an examination does not in- 
terfere with freedom of the press—it 
merely increases freedom for the com- 
petent and interferes with inaccuracy. 


8. A committee of a state press as- 
sociation would be a proper organization 
to supervise such tests and appoint ex- 
aminers. 


: 9. One or more members of the exam- 
ining body should be on the staff of a 
school of journalism. 


10. Such professional examinations 
should be kept out of the hands of poli- 
ticians. 


The examination was not designed as a 
bar to the performance of certain duties 
on a newspaper by unlicensed writers. 
Department specialists in health, legal ad- 
vice, beauty, and similar matters should 
be licensed as specialists in medicine, law, 
and the other fields rather than in 
journalism ; beginners should be permitted 
to write unimportant assignments to ob- 
tain practical experience; society editors 
and others who do not write, edit, or 
comment on general news could be given 
special standing independent of examina- 
tion, or take the examination if they so 
wished. Special, provision could be made 
for the licensing or practice of editors of 
very small community weeklies. 


The emphasis on the ability to take the 
news as it comes would seem to indicate 
that no attention was given to specialists 
in the news field but this is not the case. 
Specialization should be based on a com- 
plete general professional education as it 
is in law, medicine, and the other profes- 
sions. Thus the passing of the general 
examination would be a step in the pro- 
gress to an intelligent specialization or a 
careful general practice. 


A scientist is supposed to approach a 
problem without any special end that he 
wishes to see advanced. He should not 
try to prove that something is good; he 
should try and find out what is true. The 
experimental examination was a scientific 
problem in this sense. It was not con- 
ducted for the purpose of proving that 
licensing of journalists and examination 
of journalists had strong arguments on 
their side; it was undertaken for the pur- 
pose of finding out just what licensing 
would do. The investigator offers no 
program for the establishment of lecens- 
ing bodies; he as an individual, does not 
urge licensing by any agency or a com- 
pulsory measure during the early stages; 
he merely announces the results of an ex- 
periment. If the results urge a particular 
course of action that is a different thing. 
The newspapers can never be any better 
than the reporters, any better than the 
beginners who can write on whatever 
breaks. If the beginners are stimulated 
and improved and brought to a higher 
standard in performance and outlook 
there is great hope for a better and 1aore 
dignified profession and great hope for 
better newspapers whether they be large 
or small. But again, it is the results 
that speak and not the investigator. 


test 


First Woman Reporter IIl 


Tunie Symonds, the first woman re- 
porter in the United States, is slowly re- 
covering from a serious illness in a New 
York Hospital. Past 68 years of age 
Mrs. Symonds was featured in the recent 
“Old Timers” number of the Pen & Pen- 
cil Club News, Philadelphia, Pa. She 
is a member of the Philadelphia Sunday 
Transcript staff. 


Issues Chicago Agency List 


C. J. Anderson Special Agency, Chi- 
cago, has just issued its 1925 Chicago 
Telephone List, containing the names and 
addresses of general and special agencies 
in Chicago. 
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MIAMI NEWS TOWER FORMALLY OPENED 


Beautiful Structure Modelled After Giralda Tower of Spain Rises 270 F ae Above Waters of Biscayne 
Bay—Designed to Accommodate Daily’s Needs for 50 Years 


(By Telegraph to Epiror & PUBLISHER) 


VAML July 20.—Formal opening of 
the new tower plant of the Miami 
(Fla.) Daily News is attracting thous- 
ands of visitors. 
The building rises 


270 feet on the 
shore of Biscayne 
Bay overlooking 
Miami_ harbor 
and the new 
$2,000,000 munic- 
ipally Didar 


iS), pattenmed 
after the Giralda 
Tower in Seville, 
Spain, and _ has 
been called the 
most beautiful 
newspaper plant 
in the world as 
well as the high- 
est habitable building in its latitude. 

With all the ornamentation imported 
from foreign lands and the striking archi- 
tectural beauty, visiting publishers find 
that efficiency has not been sacrificed. The 
location offers unusual rail and water 
transportation facilities as well as an at- 
tractive view, and the arrangement of the 
building represents the utilitarian stand- 
ards set by the most modern manufactur- 
ing establishments. 

The main building which houses the 
newspaper plant and serves as the base 
for the tower is marked by lines more 
vigorous and dominating than the famous 
Giralda of Spain. High stone pillars and 
stone work in which symbolic figures ap- 
pear mark the entrance on Bay Shore 
Drive, a boulevard which will be from 
100 to 200 feet wide when improvements 
are completed. The lower windows are 
erilled with wrought iron while an elab- 
orate balustraded balcony sets off the 
windows above, with their decorative 
quatrefoil set in deep moldings. 

The entrance leads to an equally beauti- 
ful lobby with Italian travettine stone 
walls, an irregular or “random” pattern 
in the stone floor and a multicolored ceil- 
ing following an old Spanish model. A 
huge globe representing the earth and en- 
cased in a cloister of stars lights the 
lobby. Over the entrance to the elevators 
is symbolical stone work representing the 
istory of printing and other figures il- 
ustrating the union of knowledge and 
abor before justice. 

A restaurant for employes is just off 
the main lobby. Broad stairways sup- 
lement the elevator service, leading to 
he second floor. Vaulting ceilings are 


James M. 


Cox 


Vaulted offices 


Editor 


& Publisher 
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LUNA PAUSES IN SOLITARY FLIGHT 


Remarkable night picture of Miami Daily News tower, with a silver moon, 


vivid in 


supported by stone pillars with an antique 
finish and a heavy partition inlaid with 


of business, advertising and circulation departments, unique 


and impressive. 


the tropical atmosyhere, competing with showers of electric light. 


imported mosaic tile of varying pattern 
which is carried out in the walls and 


Magnificent room, overlooking the sea, occupied by society editors of thes 
Daily News. 


n 


floor also serves as a counter for the 
various departments. Antique lighting 
fixtures of hand wrought iron enhance 
the Spanish effect. 

The assistant publisher’s office is in the 
northeast corner, with the bookkeeping 
department along the north wall. The 
circulation department occupies the area 
west of the bookkeeping department from 
the north wall to the center aisle. The 
offices of the business manager and ad-| 
vertising manager are in front, near the 
stairway to the south side. Display ad- 
vertising occupies the space along the, 
south wall adjoining the classified adver- 
tising department, which extends from the 
south wall to the center aisle. At the 
west side is a “wall” of plate glass win- 
dows, 7 by 14 feet each, giving a view | 
of the press room, and a library with | 
chairs and writing desks for visitors, who | 
may rest here. A branch post office also 
is to be established for the convenience | 


of the city’s transient guests. 

On the third floor, the elevators open | 
on a front hallway with the society de | 
partment and reception room directly op- 
posite. 

James M. Cox, publisher, has a suite 
of rooms in the northeast corner of this | 
floor. A large reference library and of- | 
fices of editorial and special writers also 
open on the front hallway, with the sports 
department just outside the entrance to 
the general editorial roms. The southeast 
corner is occupied by the managing edi- 
tor’s office and immediately north between 
this office and the sports department is 
the office of the Sunday editor and his | 
assistant. 

Opening on both the front hallway and : 
the editorial rooms is the telephone office | 
which handles all calls and telegrams. An | 
information desk is just outside the edi- — 
torial room. Reporters’ desks extend in | 
two rows to the city desk and universal | 
copy desk at the west end. The state | 
editor and market editor are also placed | 
near the copy desk, back of which are” 
the telegraph rooms, 


connected by wide | 
glass partitions which permit copy to be 
passed directly from the operator’s desk | 
to the copy desk slot. The wires of) 


five ‘news services lead directly into | 
the telegraph rooms, Automatic tickers | 
record the one report, A pneu- 


matic tube connects the copy desk with | 
the copy cutter in the composing room, | 

Four telephone booths along the north | 
wall supplement the desk telephones, inter- | 
office dictograph system and the direct 
fire alarm going which provide the com- | 
munication system of the editorial rooms. | 


_A center hallway leads to the “morgue” 
one side and the photographic depart- 
nt on the other, both just north of the 
itorial rooms. Through this hallway, 
s well as the front hall, may be reached 
e art department and the engraving de- 
yartment. 


Back of the editorial department is the 
somposing and linotype room, 75 by 90 
eet, with a stereotyping room, 45 by 
feet adjoining on the north. Four- 
‘een transoms, six by six feet each, and 
four windows 7 by 14 feet each, with 
white walls and ceiling, give excellent 
ight in the composing room. All benches, 
tesks, racks, etc., are of steel. Ten Lino- 
types and six Intertypes form, at pres- 
ant, the Daily News’ battery of type- 
setting machines. 

Plate conveyors connect the stereotyp- 

ing room directly with the press room be- 
‘ow, in addition to a stairway and corner 
post elevator which may be loaded or 
anloaded on three sides. 
Freight cars on the tracks along the 
north side of the building and connect- 
ing with the bay front piers, may load 
directly on this elevator from one side. 
Another side opens on the ink storage 
room and the ink receiving room, below 
the stereotyping room, while the third 
side opens on the press room at the 
ground floor. 

The press room is 30 feet high with 
a floor space of 120 by 40 feet providing 
for four large presses. Windows on all 
sides and white walls and ceilings make 
it, like the other sections of the mechanical 
department, exceptionally light. A re- 
cess high in the wall, with a platform 
opening on the stairway at the south- 
west corner, provides for the two panel 
Switchboard which controls the huge 
presses. 

_ At. present a 96-page press, with a 
speed of 18,000 copies an hour at the 
maximum number of pages or 36,000 an 
hour at 48-pages, is kept at top speed 
most of the time with six editions daily 
and two for Sunday. The units are de- 
tachable and may be operated as a single, 
double, triple, sextet or double sextet. 
‘Combinations from two pages up may be 
used. Both color and black may be run 
at the same time and the work of the 
color attachment is said to be the best 
in the south. Ink .from the 25-barrel 
capacity drums is fed by air pressure 
(Or spray system. 

_ Just north of the press room is storage 
space for 30 carloads of paper. A sub- 
floor keeps the paper six inches above 
the concrete floor. 


_ Automatic conveyors carry the printed 
‘and folded paper from the press to the 
‘mailing room, above and at the rear 
of the building. Two chutes lead from 
‘the mailing room direct to the loading 
‘platform below, where daily news trucks 
stand ready for duty. 


Twelve coupes, finished in a distinctive 
color with the News Tower reproduced 
on either door, are available for all de- 
‘partments of the paper at the office 
garage and filling station, adjoining the 
loading shed and_ platform. 


floor to the top of the tower, where 
government lights shine 50 miles across 
the sea, equipment is new and of the 
“most modern type. 

- Governor Cox, when he planned the 
‘Structure, remarked that he was building 
for 50 years, and proposed to leave noth- 
ing undone to make this the most efficient 
and most beautiful newspaper plant in the 
world. Phenomenal growth indicates that 
ee ser will be necessary even in this 
; 


large structure before many years, but 
architects and publishers who have seen 
the -News Tower since its completion say 
it stands without a peer, despite the many 
larger newspaper plants which have been 
completed recently and are noted for their 
beauty. 
__ The architects were Schulze and Wever 
oa New York. The general contractors 
were the George A. Fuller Construction 
Company of New York and Miami. 
Ross A. Reeder is assistant publisher 
of the Daily News, Morton M. Milford, 
éditor, and Horace E. Loomis, business 
ae A . 
Manager. Ferman W. Wilson is news 
editor, Sam M. Ballard, city editor, and 
R H. Dunlap, advertising manager. 
F | 


Throughout the building, from ground | 
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Gorgeous doorway leading from main lobby to business offices. 


View of News composing room. 
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AUTO TRADE TO HAVE 
DAILY NEWSPAPER 


Automotive Daily News to Begin Pub- 
lication in New York Next Month-— 
Macfadden Interested in Venture 
—A. Johnston, Editor 


The Automotive Daily News, a daily 
trade paper devoted to the automotive in- 
dustry, is scheduled to make its first ap- 
pearance in New York early next month, 
according to a statement issued this week 
by the Automotive Daily News Publish- 
ing Company, 1926 Broadway, publishers. 

Bernarr Macfadden, publisher of maga- 
zines, and the New York Evening 
Graphic, a tabloid, is interested in the 
venture. 

The new trade paper will appear every 
day except Saturday and Sunday, and will 
sell at 10 cents a copy or $12 a year. 

According to the statement, it will be 
printed on newspaper stock, five columns 
to the page, fourteen and one-quarter 
inches deep, and run to 32 pages. 
_Editorial offices will be in the Evening 
Graphic’s plant, 25 City Hall Place, in 
charge of Alexander Johnston, editor. 
Mr. Johnston was formerly for five years 
editor of Motor. 

_O. J. Elder is president of the new pub- 
lishing corporation. He is also vice- 
president of Macfadden Publications, Inc. 

FE. C. Wright and George M. Slocum 
are vice-presidents. Mr. Wright will be 
advertising director for the Automotive 
Daily News, continuing his present posi- 
tion of advertising manager of Your Car, 
a Macfadden magazine, Mr. Slocum 
will be in charge of the editorial and ad- 
vertising offices in Detroit. 

G. L. Harrington is treasurer of the 
publishing company, and Mr, Johnston, in 
addition to editing the new trade paper, 
1s secretary. 

C. H. Shattuck has been appointed 
Western advertising manager with offices 
at 168 North Michigan avenue, Chicago. 
Metz B. Hayes, Little Building, Boston, 
will be New England manager; and 
Blanchard, Nichols and Coleman will have 
charge of this new publication on the 
west coast, with offices in the American 
National Bank Building, San Francisco ; 
Lincoln Building, Los Angeles: and at 
1037 Henry Building, Seattle. 

The Automotive Daily News, according 
to the publishers, will represent every 
important division of the automotive in- 
dustry—passenger car, truck, taxicab, bus, 
and tractor manufacturers, distributors, 
and dealers. It will likewise be an author- 
itative ogan for the publication of all news 
and general activities of the tire industry, 
as well as the parts and accessory field. 
Included in its columns will be daily 
departments conducted by automotive au- 
thorities on engineering, designing, fac- 
tory production, all phases of general 
sales activities, and both national and re- 
tail advertising. These departments will 
represent all branches of the industry as 
they concern the manufacturer, distribu- 
tor, and dealer, 

Surveys of general industrial, commer- 
cial, and economic conditions with market 
reports daily on all automotive stocks 
will be a feature of every issue. Tabloid 
reports will be carried of production 
schedules, new car registrations in all 
states, and used car quotations. 


““DAUNTLESS DUNK” IN N. ‘Ye 


Texas ‘“‘Colyumist’’” Comes to Shake 
Will Rogers’ Hand 


On the strength of his jokes and two 
chicken sandwiches, Clarence S. Duncan, 
conductor of a humorous column in the 
Waco (Tex.) Times-Herald, reached 
New York this week to shake Wilk 
Rogers’ hand. 

“Dauntless Dunk,’ as he is known in 
Waco, financed an automobile trip which 
began in his home town June 10 by selling 
along the way copies of a book containing 
samples of -his'fun, 


Gen, Chu'Pei is’ one of the great gen- 
erals of China.He ought to be in charge 
of the commissary.— South Bend Tribune. 
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NEWS-NOSE NEEDED TO 
FIGHT PRESS AGENTS 


Plenty of Local Copy if Editors Seek 
It Out, Says Hubbard, 18-Year-Old 
President of Oklahoma Press 


Group—Offers Tips 

Press agents do their biggest business 
in small country towns, where the edi- 
tor’s chief worry is: “What shall we 
fill the paper with 
this week?” 

To such editors 
Harold Hubbard, 
18-year-old city 
editor of the 
Kingfisher 
(Okla.) Times, 
and recently 
elected president 
of the Oklahoma 
Press Associa- 
tion, Group Two, 
this week gives 
an answer. 

“T have studied 
the matter thor- 
oughly,” he de- 
clared, “by observation of other newspa- 
pers and otherwise, and have arrived at 
the conclusion that no matter how closely 
we think we glean our respective com- 
munities there yet remain plenty of items 
to fill another paper, equally as large and 
equally as interesting as our own, that we 
have overlooked. 

“What we editors of small newspapers 
lack is a ‘nose-for-news.’ 

“Tittle insignificant happenings to 
which the average individual pays no at- 
tention, if written in an interesting man- 
ner can be made entertaining to the 
reader. 

“A child’s conversation with her doll, 
the coming of the first robin in the spring, 


Harotp HusBBarp 


the intelligent actions of animals, the 
views of prominent business men on any 
matter of local interest, an extra fine gar- 


den and hundreds of other things can be 
developed in such a manner that they will 
attract more attention that the cut-and- 
dried news story or the press agent hand- 
out. 

“By way of illustration, I wish to cite 
a feature appearing daily upon the edi- 
torial page of the Wichita Eagle, known 
ts ‘Under the Viaduct.’ It deals with 
that great mass of humanity—the com- 
mon people. The writer associates with 
these people, strikes up a conversation 
with certain of them, and then writes 
what a man has said of himself, just as 
he said it, as nearly as possible, including 
the accents and peculiarities of speech. 
No names are given, but there are hun- 
dreds of Eagle readers who take a great 
deal of interest in these little character 
sketches. 

“There is another source of often-ne- 
elected news that is so important that it 
deserves to be dealt with separately. That 
is the old-timers. To young and old alike, 
I believe, there is nothing that strikes a 
more responsive chord than stories of 
pioneer life. 

“But feature stories and the like are 
insufficient if we are to have a well-bal- 
anced sheet. Straight news articles must 
not be neglected. 

“On the whole, aside from the court- 
house, I am of the opinion that the public 
schools of every town provide the most 
prolific source of news. In the schools 
there is always something doing. 

“Then, too, almost all of us live in 
agricultural communities, and in such 
communities agriculture is the biggest and 
most vital of all businesses. A newspa- 
per that neglects to devote space to the 
farmer and his activities and that does not 
earnestly strive to cultivate the good will 
of the farming public is not the newspa- 
per that it should be. If you can’t get out 
a paper without antagonizing the farmers, 
then for the good of the community and 
for your own good, close up your shop 
and get into some other line of business. 

“After all, one of the main ideas is to 
get names. If there is anything a person 
dislikes more than seeing his name in the 
paper too often, it is not seeing it there 
at all. A three-line local about yourself 
will prove more interesting to you than 
a column article about the President. 
There is one thing more, accuracy first!” 
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NEW CAMERA PLANE READY 


It Will Speed Men to Scene of Big News 


Events for Film Concern. 


A Curtiss Oriole airplane, designed 
for rushing cameramen to the scenes of 
big news events and back again with pic- 
tures was named today at Curtiss Flying 
Field. The plane capable of covering 
the 750 miles between New York and 
Chicago in less than seven hours, was 
named “Fox News” by Mrs. William 


Fox, who crashed a_ ribbon-bedecked 
bottle over the propeller. After the 
ceremony the plane made two short 
flights. 


Baltimore Mail House Will 


Serve States on Seaboard 


PIE VCOeOG. a eee 


for 


Successful results with chartered 
planes caused the Fox concern to pur- 
chase one exclusively for news gathering. 


Judge Bingham Under Knife 


LoutsvIt1E, Ky., July 23.—Judge Robert 
Worth Bingham, editor and publisher of 
the Lowisville Times and Courier-Journal, 
was operated on for appendicitis at St. 
Josephs Infirmary at 8 o’clock tonight. 
He was stricken in his office late this 
afternoon. Dr. Irvin Abells’ diagnosis 
was acute appendicitis and he determined 
upon an immediate operation. Dr. Abells 
said that Judge Bingham had stood the 
operation very well. Judge Bingham is 
54 years old. 


fontgomery Ward and Company’ 
Néw Establishment in Baltimore. 


tmfore, Md., this summer, is one 
ef the largest unit construction con- 
erete buildings in the world. It has 
a floor space of seventeen acres, 
cost $3,000,000 and will house 2,500 
employees, 

The. Baltimore house will give 
several days’ quickerse ote - 

2 ontgomery Ward & 

thes bapoard 

ates” including West Virginia. 

The territory formerly was served 
by the Chicago house. 

Factories in the eastern states 
will profit by the establishment of 
the new house as it is announced 
that the company will purchase 
from eastern manufacturers a large 
quantity of the goods it will dis- 
tribute, A number of weett . 
ufgote pine” 


c=esteseresrunch factories in the 
East to make goods for the Balti- 
more hg eon 

ontgomery Ward & Company 
“also have houses St. Paul, Minn. ; 
Kansas City, Mo.; Portland, Ore.; 
Oakland, Calif., and Fort Worth. 


150,000,000, and last year delivered 


T. F. MERSELES, 
President of Mail Order House. 


Tex. Combined floor area of the 
buildings is 142 acres, equal to that 
of an average farm in the United 
States. The entire organization em- 
ploys 15,000 people, carries an aver- 
age stock of 30,000 items valued ai: 


$162,000,000 worth of goods to peo- 
ple who found it convenient to shop 
by mail. 


This press agent pearl, now going the rounds, represents the estimate Montgomery 


Ward & Co. put on the intelligence of 


It represents, as well, a press agent's view of what news is. 


is only mentioned five times in 30 lines 


This is not news or feature. 
for and run where it belongs. 


the average American newspaper editor. 


The name of the firm 
of type. 


It is advertising, pure and simple, should be paid 


Montgomery Ward & Co. compete against retail stores that use newspaper adver- 
tising, but ask newspapers to give news space for an announcement which few 
newspapers would publish for a local department store. 


.Send this copy; if it reaches your office, 


back to T. F. Merseles, -president Mont- 


gomery Ward & Co., Chicago, Ill., expressing your sentiments. 


MICHIGAN DAILY. HAS 


city. 


MERGED 7 PAPERS | 


Big Rapids Pioneer Absorbs Two More 
Weeklies — Stands Alone 
Field and has Forced Out 
4 Competitors 


in 


The Big Rapids (Mich.) Pioneer now 
is the consolidation of seven newspapell 
made within the past ten years. Dur; 
ing this period four newspapers have beer 
started in competition, and those fou 
newspapers have passed out. Hence Thi 
Pioneer may fairly be regarded as th¢ 
remaining publication of 11, in the ten, 


year period. | 


This is perhaps an extreme instance, 
of the tendency toward consolidation. Sc 
far as known it stands alone in the recen) 
history of the country daily field. Thr 
latest consolidation in this record has jus, 
been made, with the taking over by thy 
Pioneer of the Remus Index and th 
Mecosta News, weekly newspapers pub, 
lished in the eastern part of Mecosti 
county. There is now but one weekly 
newspaper published’ in Mecosta county 
and the location of this is 21 miles fron 
Big Rapids. 

These consolidations have come abou 
in part as a result of the policy of Well) 
F. Harvey, owner of the Pioneer, whi 
was formerly with the Booth organiza 
tion. When he went into Big Rapids, hi 
purchased two publishing organizations 
each putting out a daily and a weekly 
He consolidated the two dailies into on 
daily, and the two weeklies into on 
weekly. Then he consolidated the week’ 
ly into the daily within ten weeks of th 
first purchase. 

The conduct of the Pioneer has bee) 
upon the theory that a local daily bes 
serves the rural community under fre 
mail delivery. The first outlying weekl; 
to be consolidated with the Pioneer wa) 
the Morley Journal, five years ago. Thi 
weeklies at Remus and Mecosta were con) 
solidated with the Pioneer early in Jul 
of the present year. | 

Two weekly newspapers have bee] 
started in Big Rapids during the ten 
year period, each with the promise to sub. 
scribers that it would presently be pub) 
lished more frequently. The first con) 
tinued one year, had tried a semi-weekl 
and passed out as a weekly. The othe. 
discontinued in June, 1925, after a disas| 
trous effort to publish twice a week. | 

“The consolidation of newspapers i! 
the country field is an economic neces) 
sity,” said Mr. Harvey to Eprror & Put 
LISHER. “The merchant in the small cit 
and the publisher have a mutual intere: 
in creating a single advertising mediun 
which, because of its relatively large cit 
culation, is able to carry advertising at | 
rate’lower than can be charged by pape 
of the usual circulation of the smalle 
country weeklies. Each feels the compe 
tition of the metropolis, the merchat 
that of the large department store an 
the publisher that of the metropolita 
paper carrying the department store ac 
vertising. By putting their advertisin 
eggs into one basket the merchants of th 
small cities can help create a mediti 
which has a monopoly of local news, an! 
which in consequence is able to hold i) 
local field, including the natural, ©¢ 
slightly extended, trade territory of th 


“Competitive efforts have usually fo, 
lowed such consolidations, and they sta’ 
with the display of much local sympath, 
with the new publication. This happet) 
because the only perfect publisher in th 
small town is the one with whom tt 
local people are not yet acquainted ; als 
because more or less irritation is naturi 
in dealing with a monopoly of any sor 
But the common experience is that th 
comparison demonstrates the busines 
solidity of the one-newspaper plan in tt 
small city. The merchants, at first 1 
trigued by the idea of a new and per fe: 
newspaper, spend their money, and the 
they begin to pull back as they find the 
advertising costs mount.” 


What this country needs is to wat 


what it needs.—Columbia Record. 


HEN a newspaper man hears the 
name of Tennessee—and is at last 
‘able to forget the Dayton trial—he can 
‘bring to mind without difficulty a roster 
‘of good newspaper men, editors and pub- 
Nishers as well as a host of less lumin- 
‘ous executives who learned their art in 
‘Tennessee shops and are applying it all 
pyer the country. He can also think 
easily enough of a number who are 
earning their reward in their home state, 
for the editorial merit and solid pros- 
perity of the state’s press 1s widely 
known in the craft. 

) Tt is of one in the latter category that 
‘this is written. Walter C. Johnson, 
‘recently elected president of the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers Association after 
valmost ten years as its secretary-treas- 


i 
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‘quired by staying long enough at one 
‘job to master it in its entirety. He has 
‘peen vice-president and general manager 
lof the Chattanooga News since he was 
1/28 years old, back in 1906, and since 
\the death of George F. Milton in April, 
/1924, he has had full responsibility for 


the business administration of that news- 


_ paper. , 
| Mr. Johnson, as hinted in the last sent- 
‘ence, is 47 years old, and has been con- 
‘nected with newspapers for 35 of those 
“years. He was born in Knoxville, moved 
with his family to Georgia at the age 
of six and remained six years in that 
‘state, long enough to have carried the 
Macon Telegraph, the Atlanta Constitu- 
| tion, and the Atlanta Journal as a kinder- 
-garten training, so to speak. When the 
| family returned to Knoxville in 1890, he 
| joined the Sentinel as a carrier boy, and, 
probably because he liked to work more 
‘than most of his elders, he was given 
\ the chance to help out in practically every 
department of the paper. He was a sol- 
‘icitor, then circulation manager. The 
fatter duties on the Sentinel at the end 
of the last century were considerably 
‘less than they are today and young Mr. 
Johnson took on the added responsibility 
of keeping the general books and the 
eashier’s cage. He whimsically recalls 
'today that he passed pay envelopes 
| through his window to several of the 
| present-day publishers who voted to elect 
“him president three weeks ago. 
| Keeping his hands on all these threads, 
‘he also sold advertising and wrote it 
for local merchants. It is not recorded, 
but it is not improbable that he turned 
in an occasional Page One news piece, 
too. When the owners of the Sentinel 
purchased the Knoxville Tribune, John- 
son, hardly of voting age, extended his 
sway to both papers. 
_ A newspaper man can’t perform such 
abors without attracting notice. John- 
son found this out when J. B. Pound 
-and a number of business and professional 
men established the Memphis Morning 
News in 1902 and invited the young man 
to join then as treasurer and assistant 
| business manager. The new paper made 
slow progress against its old-established 
“competitors, but Johnson, plugging all 
| day and most of the night, at last made 
it financially sound and then negotiated 
‘its sale to Gilbert D. Rain, who later 


papers. Mr. Johnson assisted in the con- 
solidation and remained as_ secretary- 
treasurer and business manager of the 
_ News-Scimitar for a year. 
| In 1906 he went to Chattanooga as 
general manager of the News, then owned 
by J. B. Pound, his former chief in 
eet Two years. later, Johnson 
sociated with the late George Fort 
Ailton and Curtis B. Johnson, the latter 
then general manager of the Knoxville 
Sentinel, purchased the News from Mr. 
‘ound. The News, which now has about 
,000 circulation and an average of 
0,000 agate lines of advertising a 
th, then circulated about 10,000 and 


vurer, is one who believes merit is ac-— 


‘purchased the Scimitar and merged the 
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JOHNSON FIXES AGGRESSIVE S. N. P. A. PROGRAM 


By ARTHUR ROBB 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S PROGRAM 
FOR S. N.°P. ‘A: 


1. To bring the members in closer contact, thereby assisting the indi- 
vidual member as well as the daily newspapers as a whole, in building 
better and stronger through co-operation, organization and improved methods. 


2. To carry out the instructions of the convention on the recommenda- 
tion of the retiring president, requesting the co-operation of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association in eliminating much duplication and 
over-lapping of work, thereby strengthening the regional association in the 
sphere it is entitled to grow and serve. 


3. To carry out actively the resolutions of the convention of 1925 in 


vigorously working for a reduction in second class postage, co-operating 
with the American Publishers’ Conference and all organization and interests 


using second class mail. 


4. To go thoroughly into the question of freight rates on news print paper, 


ink and other supplies, and on empty cores returned to the mills. 


To pro- 


test any unreasonable proposal of the carriers for an increase in freight 
rates on news print paper from points in the East and West to points in the 


South and Southwest. 


5. To assist in presenting the South to itself, to the nation and to the 
world through the co-operative advertising campaigns in which the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association was a pioneer. 

6. To keep in touch with the activities and work with all publisher 
organizations co-operating through the inter-regional council, which the con- 


vention authorized membership for the S. N. P. A. 


7. To carry out the recommendations of the editorial affairs committee 
approved by the convention in working to secure uniform libel laws in each 
of the 14 States in the territory of the S. N. P. A. 

8. To urge upon the publishers and editors of southern daily newspapers, 
regardless of membership in the S. N. P. A., the adoption in connection 
with the publication of their own newspapers of the Code of Ethics adopted 


at the 1925 convention. 


9. To develop and broaden the activities of the association in the head- 
quarters office under authority of the recent convention, thereby bringing 
a greater service to the individual members on information pertaining to 


publication. 


In other words, to make the headquarters office a clearing 


house for the reception and dissemination of information, confidential or 


- otherwise. 


10. To carry into effect instructions of the convention for assembling more 
information on costs of production and to supply the members with com- 
parisons to the end that they may if they so desire, profit thereby. 

11. To bring into the membership of the Association, every worth-while 
Southern daily newspaper not holding membership at the present time. 
To show these publishers that the S. N. P. A. is a most valuable asset in 


connection with their business. 


12. 


To make the S. N. P. A. a real business organization in which every 


member receives in return a profitable dividend in service on the investment 


made in dues and assessments. 


13. Team work on the part of the officers, directors, and committeemen 
in carrying out the program for the year. 


its monthly advertising volume was less 
than 300,000 lines. : 

About that time, or shortly before it, 
Mr. Johnson became interested in the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion, then about three years old, and he 
has not missed more than one or two 
conventions since. He served on a num- 
ber of important committees prior to 
his election as vice-president some dozen 
years ago. His service as_ secretary- 
treasurer began in 1916 and continued 
until his election as president this year. 

Largely a job of writing letters and 
issuing calls for meetings in 1916, the 
office of the secretary-treasurer assumed 
great importance during the days of high 
prices and mysteriously lost shipments of 
news print during the days after the war, 
and Mr. Johnson won the lasting regard 
of his constituents by his effective solu- 
tion of the traffic snarls. 

His experience of those days has been 
worth many thousands of dollars to the 
association members. News print rarely 
goes astray now, but railroads now and 
then try to raise freight rates by various 
plans and to obtain advances in their 
charges for transportation of printed 
newspapers, and Johnson, as chairman of 
the S.N.P.A. traffic committee, has for 
several years been able to frustrate such 
efforts. Other business he created for the 
office finally made the burden too heavy 
to be carried, even by Johnson, who also 
had his fast-growing newspaper to keep 


pace with, and the association relieved 
him of the detail last year by employ- 
ment of Capt. Cranston Williams as man- 
ager. 

In acknowledgement of Johnson’s ef- 
forts and energy in the advancement of 
the S.N.P.A., the association last year 
also presented to him and to Mrs. John- 
son (because she permitted her husband 
so much time for association affairs) a 
silver service. Mr. Johnson received also 
an appropriately engraved watch as a 
purely personal tribute. And finally, his 
colleagues gave him the highest honor 
in their gift. 

That, too, has happened to him before. 
He is a 33d degree Mason, a past com- 
mander of the Knights Templar, past 
president of the Cattanooga Society Scot- 
tish Rite of Free Masonry, former chair- 
man of the board of deacons of the First 
Presbyterian Church, past president of its 
Laymen’s Club, a charter member of the 
Chattanooga Rotary Club, and now its 
president. 

One naturally. looks for an aggressive 
program under such a president—and one 
gets it. The box on this page outlines 
the ideas which President Johnson has 
set out for his administration of the 
S.N.P.A.—13 major heads. 

“The Southern Newspaper Publishers 
Association has to its credit an enviable 
record of attainments in behalf of the 
South and Southern daily newspapers,” 
Mr. Johnson said this ‘week. “Within 
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New President Plans to Strengthen Cooperation of Groups and Work Vigorously for Reduction of 
Second Class Rates—lInteresting Career of Southern Publishers’ Chief Told 


its membership are a number of individ- 
uals who have been in the organization 
from the beginning. These men had a 
vision at the time they assisted in organ- 
izing the association and a great deal of 
credit for the accomplishments of the 
past several years has been due largely 
to the interest they have manifested. In 
fact, they are as enthusiastic today over 
the possibilities of the association and 
its value to Southern daily newspaper 
publishers as they were 23 years ago. 
There has also come into the association 
during recent years a number of publish- 
ers who have caught the enthusiasm of 
the founders, and no little share of the 
credit is due these men. They all mod- 
estly admit that the S.N.P.A. is the 
greatest regional publishers organization 
in the United States. 

“While a great amount of work has 
already been mapped out for the coming 
year in execution of the resolutions passed 
at the recent convention, and in complet- 
ing work begun during recent years, it 
is my hope to be able to carry to a 
successful completion a number of things 
that will matrially assist the membership 
and promote the onward and upward 
progress of the South and its newspapers. 
The South has within recent years shown 
remarkable advancemnt and its newspa- 
pers have kept several paces ahead. Nat- 
urally the policy adopted several years 
ago in constantly working unselfishly for 
the welfare of the South and its daily 
newspapers will be continued along vig- 
orous lines. 

“The election of Wiley L. Morgan of 
the Knoxville Sentinel as secretary-treas- 
urer necessitates some little changes in 
the routine of the headquarters office but 
the close proximity of Knoxville to Chat- 
tanooga will greatly facilitate the dis- 
patch of business coming under the juris- 
diction of the secretary-treasurer. More 
commodious quarters are contemplated 
for the headquarters office and the force 
will be enlarged so as to enable the man- 
ager, Capt. Williams, to do more field 
work than heretofore. Manager Wil- 
liams has demonstrated his ability to 
handle some of the many problems con- 
fronting the association and will be par- 
ticularly valuable to the several commit- 
tees whose work will require frequent 
trips to Washington and other points. 

“The chairmanship of the more im- 
portant committees and especially the 
Legislative and. Postage Committee, Col. 
Robert Ewing; Advertising Committee, 
Edgar M. Foster; Labor Committee, F. 
C. Withers, remain as during the past 
year. These committees are carrying on 
very important work and their familiarity 
with details assures a continuation of 
the past year’s activities. The, Editorial 
Affairs Committee chairmanship has been 
accepted. by Robert Lathan, of. the 
Charleston News & Courier, who suc- 
ceeds Mr. Morgan. 

“Arthur G. Newmyer, who made an 
enviable record as president of the past 
two years, has accepted appointment as 
chairman of the board and his familiarity 
with the work of the association is a 
further assurance that there will be no 
interruption in the activities of the as- 
sociation. 

“The establishment of a headquarters 
office with a manager and assistant de- 
voting their entire time to the affairs 
of the association, combined with the 
enlarged program that comes with ‘the 
growth of the association, will necessitate 
additional finances and it goes without 
saying the membership of the associa- 
tion fully appreciating and recognizing 
the work that is being done will pro- 
vide the funds with which to carry on 
the work that is being done in their be- 
half. The membership have always man- 
ifested a keen interest in all the affairs 
of their association and have never failed 
to respond when called upon,” 
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NEWSPAPER TEST DRIVES ELIMINATE 


‘“HOCUS-POCUS” 


AND GUESS-WORK 


Effectiveness of Various Styles of Copy Can Be Determined at 
Reasonable Cost Before Entering Other Cities—Quick 
Results Obtained Through Dailies 


By HAMMOND EDWARD FRANKLIN 


large firm, which makes proprietary 

and toilet articles and spends more 
than $1,000,000 a year in advertising in 
the newspapers, 
makes a careful 
tryout of copy in 
18 selected, rep- 
resentative cities, 
checks the actual 
results and _ re- 
leases to the com- 
pany’s large list 
only those adver- 
tisements which 
have shown the 
ereatest sales vi- 
tality. 

Charles W. 
Hopkins com- 
mented at the 
Houston conven- 
tion of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World: 

“The official in charge of advertising 
has stated that, although he has super- 
vised the spending of many million dol- 
lars in advertising, he would not think 
of acceptine his own individual opinion 
as to the value of a piece of copy. ‘Over- 
the-counter’ testing is the final answer.” 

Often an advertisement, which looked 
especially good to the executive to whom 
Mr. Hopkins refers, “fell down,” while 
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SMITH 


another one of lesser appeal to him 
proved extremely successful. 
Newspaper executives, manufacturers 


and agency men alike are more interested 
than ever in the best modus operandi of 
conducting a successful test campaign 
for an old established product or a new 
product so that a policy may be evolved 
which will be economically right for 
quick application to many other cities. 
Because such tryouts may be made at 
reasonable cost, the newspaper offers a 
medium which is appealing more and 
more to hard-headed business men who 
want to get the utrhost results at a fair 
cost without waste and without too much 
in-the-dark hocus-pocus and guess-work. 
They want to find out what works and 
what won't before spending too much 
money. 

In the early fall of 1923, the Boyce 
& Veeder Company, makers of Boyce-ite, 
then a new product to be added to 
gasoline to prevent carbon troubles, 
picked out Hartford, Conn., as a test 
city in which to find out what could be 
done. If Boyce-ite sold there, the com- 
pany felt sure it would go generally 
through the country. 

Four salesmen called upon the trade, 
showed the advertising and wherever 
possible took an order for ten packages 
to be billed through any local automotive 
jobber after the advertising had run. 
Close co-operation was given by local 
newspaper men. An excellent distribu- 
tion was obtained. Then large and small 
copy appeared and it sold Boyce-ite to 
the motorist, proving that newspaper ad- 
vertising was well adapted to the job. 
The company found the container should 
be shaped to fit the pockets of all makes 
of cars, that it could merchandise 
through all jobbers rather than through 
an exclusive jobber and that for its par- 
ticular purpose large, dominant copy of 
not less than 1,000 lines was more effec- 
tive. It profited from its inexpensive 
merchandising lesson. 

As recorded in Eprror & PupLtsHER of 
Oct. 11, 1924, this advertiser rapidly ex- 
panded his sales section by section, work- 
ing the medium size and smaller cities 
before tackling the big ones, and within 
one year had 95 per cent national distrib- 
ution, enjoyed a huge demand and had 
sold 10,000,000 cans, 

The Protectolite Company of New 
York ran a test campaign in Hartford 
for a lamp at $8.75. Hundreds of people 
visited the stores, but sales were few. 


An absolutely 


Shortening? 


Compare with any other shortening! 
It is well worth the difference in price 
Perhaps when you first hear your friends say that Best Foods 
Shortning is absolutely odorless you are a little skeptical. 


We can hardly blame you. It has seemed that odor was just 
one of the things that have to be put up with in a shortening. 


All we can say is "Try Best Foods 


Odorless, Tasteless 
and Neutral 


this means in results— 


It means that the food you prepare with Best 
Foods Shortning never tastes of the shortening: 
The food develops its own flavor to the full. ft 


is more delicious. 


It meana, also, that Best Foods Shortning has 
many uses besides just shortening. With it you 
ean prepare delicious Cake Ieings, Cream Fill- 


ings, Candies. 
It means that when you fry there 
through the house. 


The New Idea in 
Shortening 


comes from the container. 


Best Foods Shortnihg, being the fat crystal 
shortening, keeps three or four times as long as 
other shortenings and need not be kept on ice 


even after it is opencd. 


You can get Best Foods Shortning from any 
grocer who carries first-quality food products. 


What we mean 
‘when we say 
“Compare with any 

other shortening” 


ing,” we mean exactly what we say. 


»» money back. 


WHAT ARE FAT CRYSTALS? 


Fat crystals are the sweet and delicious 

crystals |gathered from a pure 
4 vegetable oi] by the new and exclusive Beat 
"s, Foods proctes. They are tiny, non-greasy 
and palatable. 
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tes 
Thee ee eee” 


Test Copy of The 


Best Foods Shortning is not only odorlcss—it 
in tasteless and really neutra{ as well. 
As a practical housekeeper, you can see what 


Best Foods Shortning is anew type of shortening. 
It is the fat crystal shortening—non-greasy, 
appetizing, and palatable—good to eat just as it 


‘When we say “Compare with any other shorten- , 


Taste it. Compare it on any point you wish. 
And if you are not pleased with Beat Foods 

Shortning as against any other shortening, 

return the can to your grocer and get your 


oe THE BEST FQODS, INC. 
“° New York + Chicogo . San Francisco 
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ed the dealer to retain the entire pur- 
chase price on this order*to get the prod- 
uct moving. This also furnished a mail- 
ing list on which the company demon- 
strators could call to check up on how 
consumers liked the product or to whom 


letters could be sent. Demonstrations 
were arranged at leading stores and win- 
dow displays installed. On Saturday, 


June 13, a full page advertisement was 
released in the Courant. 
followed by others. 


This is being 
When the localized 


Ges! 


Shortning for yourself and see.” 


is no odor 


“Best Foods Shortning is palatable— 
good to eat just as it comes from the 
container. It is so good that you can 
even make Cream Filling, Cake Icing 
and Candies with it.” 


Buy a can. 


NEw 96a» CI, 
SAN FRANEISEO 


Best Foods, Inc. 


The company made the discovery that its 
price was too high to appeal to thrifty 
New Englanders. The company set about 
immediately to modify its policy to break 
down this sales resistance. 

On June 30, a full page advertisement 
appeared in the Hartford Courant for 
Dox, an automotive product, in a test 
campaign upon which will depend the 
exact method by which the makers will 
merchandise throughout the country. The 
paper co-operated with the salesmen. 
The latter sold the dealers thoroughly by 
demonstrating the product on cars at the 
dealers’ places of business. Desirable 
jobbing connections were made and dis- 
play matter supplied the dealers. With- 
in about two weeks, the company was 
ready to release its opening copy on a 


10,000 line campaign, which will be 
checked up minutely. 
Best Foods, Inc., wanted to launch 


Best Foods Shortening on a test basis. 
Hartford was picked out as a typical 
trading territory for the experiment be- 
cause of size, location and character and 
also because P. Berry & Sons, efficient 
distributors, were located there. Frank 
Foley, sales manager, was on the ground 
to work with the salesmen in getting 
distribution. The paper co-operated in- 
timately. Initial small shipments of the 
vegetable oil shortening were sent to the 
leading stores. Each store was charged 
with the amount shipped, but if the store 
would send in the name of the purchaser 
of each of the units the company allow- 


test offered is over, the sales manager 
will know first-hand how to invade other 
markets. 

Hartford is cited here because it has 
been the scene of successful tryout cam- 
paigns. Many other cities throughout the 
country lend themselves equally well to 
the purpose. It is said that the Standard 
Oil Company, in introducing Nujol, tried 
a half a dozen kinds of copy in as many 
cities, making checkups before and after 
the campaigns appeared. Only the best 
copy was used nationally. 

“Advertising test campaigns are made 
to obtain some fairly accurate measure- 
ment of the efficiency of advertising,” A. 
F. Smith of the merchandising depart- 
ment of the Hartford Courant explained 
when asked by Eprtor & PUBLISHER to 
draw some conclusions out of his experi- 
ences with such efforts. “The purpose of 
test advertising is the same as plugging 
a watermelon to see if it is sound. A 
small section of the country (a cross sec- 
tion) is taken. The reaction to various 
sizes of advertisements, copy appeals, 
pulling effect of various kinds of medi- 
ums, sales resistance, etc., are studied 
carefully in this area to determine how 
the product will be received by the. entire 
country. 


I. CHOOSING THE TEST CITY 


“The following factors should be con- 
sidered : 

“1 Size of city. It is usually consid- 
ered that a city of 100,000 to 150,000 is 


sufficiently large to make a reasonably a 
curate test. . _ 

“2. Location. The city should be 
logical jobbing center and retail trading) 
territory for a prosperous area. The city) 
should be far enough removed from lange 
metropolitan centers so that it may be 
covered without the large metropolitan 
newspapers. = 

“3. Character of city. The city should 
be a typical American one with good, 
progressive merchants,.one or more : 
class newspapers, stable industries which 
are free from labor trouble and a worth 
while percentage of people who own th 
own cars and homes. Business con 
tions in the city should appear favora 
for the campaign or the newspaper sho 
advise against it. 


ae 


“Many newspapers do no special w 
for an account until a non-cancelle 
contract has been signed. The Cour 
will give prospective advertisers gene 
information about its territory and e 
will make a special survey to determ 
the chances for success of a product | 
its territory, if the house is a reputa 
one and proposed advertising of suffic 
SIZey 


PRELIMINARY SURVEY 


ne 


“Unless a product is to be sold hous 
to-house, distribution among retail stoi 
is of first importance. Enough time mus 
be given to salesmen to obtain prope 
distribution before the advertising | 
The length of time necessary depends 
upon the number of salesmen working 
the number of stores which have to 6 
approached and the length of time Te. 
quired to see each store. ‘| 

“The part we as the newspaper play 
is through furnishing route lists of the 
store to the salesmen, general letters oj} 
introduction to the merchants and i 
some cases personal introduction of thi 
salesmen at key stores. ¢) 

“The methods of selling the initial or: 
der may be: 

“1. On consignment. qt 
“2. A sale plus free merchandise. | 
“3. A sale plus special deals. | 


DISTRIBUTION 


| 
| 
| 
| 


“4A straight sale (backed with 
vertising support). q 

“If the product has sufficient merit anc 
is to be backed with enough local adver 
tising and the salesmen can convince th) 
dealers of this, the fourth is by far th) 
most satisfactory method. However, ti 
overcome resistance from dealers adapt 
ations of any one of the first three meth’ 
ods sometimes have to be made. 

“Tt is almost always advisable to jus 
try to sell the dealers a small quantit| 
rather than a large amount. 


= | 
IV. SupplEMENTARY MERCHANDISING) 

“Our merchandising department ha 
always encouraged the use of windo) 
displays, demonstrations, house-to-hous 
work, sampling, direct-mailing or othe 
methods which fit the case in helping pt) 
the product over. We do this on th! 
principle which applies to military cam 
paigns: one branch of the army alor 
can’t do as much as all the branche! 
working together. at | 


V. NeEwspAPER ADVERTISING 


“There can be no fixed rule as to tl 
amount of advertising necessary to get 
product moving. That depends on tl 
product, its price, competition and tl 
ability of the advertising to create a di 
mand. As a rule, more than 2,000 lim 
are needed; many of our contracts ai 
for 10,000 lines. yl 

“Tt is sometimes advisable to give #l 
consumer a special introduction offe 
such as a special price on a griddle 
you are advertising a pancake flour, 
tire covering if you are selling tires, 
recipe book if you are advertising a foc 
product, etc. There should be some log 
cal connection between the article a 
vertised and the article given, and the ai 
vertiser should never give away som) 
thing worth more than the product 1 
self. Our experience is that produc 
sold to women in particular get a bett 
reception when some special offer | 
made, On a new product, however, it) 


(Continued on page 35) q 
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Ohio’s “Third City” 
—a rich market! 


News-Bee “‘City” is that great, responsive group of people who read the Toledo 
News-Bee and believe in it. 


News-Bee “City” represents a market larger than any actual city of Ohio except 
Cleveland and Cincinnati, as these figures show: 


Cleveland (1920 census) 182,692 families 
Cincinnati (1920 census) 106,239 families 
News-Bee “City” has 84,000 families 
Toledo (1925 estimate) 76,321 families 
Columbus (1920 census) 58,913 families 
Akron (1920 census) 44,195 families 
Youngstown (1920 census) 28,639 families 
Canton, Dayton, Springfield Combined 74,118 families 


Forget municipal boundary lines (which have no influence on advertising and 
sales) and consider MARKETS, buying power, potential buyers of advertised 
merchandise. 


News-Bee “City” is the third largest market in Ohio, and it can be reached only 
by using that 50-year old newspaper, The Toledo News-Bee, a solid, substantial 
newspaper with more than 84,000 loyal reader-families. 


News-Bee circulation figures represent legitimate circulation as defined by the 
strictest and highest standards. These figures represent the normal reader-de- 
mand—hence, they are gilt-edge figures. 


You Cannot Cover Ohio’s Third Market Without 
The News-Bee 


The Toledo News-Bee 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPER 


MEMBER OF THE A. B. C. 
REPRESENTED IN THE NATIONAL ADVERTISING FIELD BY 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


New York Chicago Cleveland Cincinnati San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 


— 
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INCOME TAX RETURNS AVAILABLE 
SEPTEMBER 1, BLAIR STATES 


Lists Will Be Open Constantly For Thirty Days, Then For Three 
Days a Week Thereafter—Complete Text of Ruling 


By J. BART CAMPBELL 
(By Telegraph to Epiror & PusiisHER) 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 23—As 
foreshadowed by Eniror & Pus- 
LISHER last week, Sept. 1 was fixed de- 
finitely by the Treasury Department this 
week as the date on which the 1924 in- 
come tax returns will be thrown wide 
open for publication. 

The following explanatory statement 
was issued by David H. Blair, United 
States Internal Revenue Commissioner : 

“September 1, 1925, has been. officially 
designated as the date on which the in- 
come tax lists will be open for public 
inspection. 

“The amounts shown on these lists are 
the amounts of tax declared to be due 
by the taxpayers in their returns filed 
beginning Jan 1, 1925, and may be sub- 
ject to adjustments and revisions by the 
subsequent audit of the returns or by 
the filing of amended returns by tax- 
payers. 

“The lists will be open for public in- 
spection at all times during each working 
day for 30 days. Thereafter the hours 
they shall be open for public inspection 
may be regulated by each Collector of 
Internal Revenue with a view to pre- 
venting undue interference with the of- 
ficial work of the office. However, fol- 
lowing this 30 day period the lists must 
be open for public inspection at least 
three days a week and during such days 
they shall be available to the public at 
least three hours a day. The days and 
hours will be selected by each Collector 
of Internal Revenue and due publicity to 
their regulations will be given by the 
collectors. 

“Each collector will designate an em- 
ploye to supervise the inspection of the 
lists by the public. It will be the duty 
of this employe to see that the lists are 
not torn or mutilated, to prevent any 
person from removing them from the 
Collector’s office and to see that no one 
monopolizes the list to the exclusion of 
others. 

“Instructions in accordance with the 
above are being forwarded collectors.” 

A statement was also issued from Mr. 
Blair’s office this week relative to changes 
ordered in the procedure to be followed 
by attorneys and agents representing tax 
payers before the United States Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. 

The statement follows: 

“In order that the procedure and re- 
quirements relating to recognition of 
agents or attorneys representing tax- 
payers before the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue might be uniform within the 
various units and offices, conference and 
practice requirements of the income tax 
unit, has been revised and broadened so 
as to apply to the Bureau rather than to 
only one unit thereof. 

“Attorneys and agents representing 
taxpayers before the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue are required to be enrolled to 
practice in the Treasury Department. 
Certain qualifications designed to limit 
the right to represent taxpayers before 
the Bureau to those possessing sufficient 
qualifications to enable them to render 
necessary service to taxpayers are set 
forth in Treasury Department Circular 
230, which is incorporated in the new 
conference and practice requirements by 
reference. In addition to the qualification 
to practice before the department docu- 
mentary evidence establishing that the 
attorney or agent is duly authorized to 
represent a particular taxpayer is re- 
quired before he is recognized as attor- 
ney or agent of such taxpayer. 

“The new publication sets forth in 
detail under appropriate titles divisions 
and subdivisions thereof, The Bureau’s 
requirements as to the form, language, 
and execution of powers of attorney 
which instruments are generally used to 
establish the authority of an attorney or 
agent to represent a particular taxpayer. 
A new feature is found in the supple- 


ment to the requirements setting forth 
the method of establishing authority to 
represent the parties having a legal in- 
terest in a dissolved partnership or cor- 
poration as well cases where the tax- 
payer is in the hands of a receiver or a 
trustee in bankruptcy or other fiduciary. 

“Further, it is provided that checks in 
payment of refunds will be issued only 
to the agent filing a power of attorney 
executed by the taxpayer himself, and 
will not be delivered to a substituted at- 
torney or agent, the Bureau reserving the 
right in any case in its discretion to 
deliver the check direct to the taxpayer 
instead of the agent, and further: requir- 
ing that powers of attorney be filed be- 
fore the determination of tax liability in 
any case.” 


JOHN D. THANKS EDITOR 


Personal Letter to Odell of 
Tarrytown News 


Wallace Odell, editor of the Tarry- 
town (N. Y.) News, was one of many 
who wrote editorials on John D. Rocke- 
feller on his recent birthday, but perhaps 
the only one to receive a personal letter 
of thanks. : 

Mr. Rockefeller wrote : 

“Be assured your editorial is.much ap- 
preciated, and affords an added stimulus 
for the best endeavor.” 

The letter has been framed and now 
hangs in Mr. Odell’s private office. 


Writes 


UNIQUE DEALER TIE-UP 


Postum Cereal Company Places Full 
Page Copy In N. Y. 


A unique local dealer tie-up advertise- 
ment appeared in New York newspapers 
this week, placed by the Postum Cereal 
Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 

‘Captioned “New York Takes Ancther 
Trainload!”’ the full page copy was 1il- 
lustrated with a picture of a train of 26 
freight cars, bearing the names of 56 
local grocery stores. 


California Daily Changes Hands 


The Redding (Cal.) Searchlight was 
sold July 17, by H. L. Moody to his son 
H. G. Moody, publisher of the Siskiyou 
News, and the Redding Shasta Sun, both 
weeklies. The Sun and the Searchlight 
were merged. 


British novelist says Americans rush 
but don’t get anywhere. Evidently he 
didn’t visit our Traffic Courts. Nor did 
he inspect our hospitals on any Monday 
morning.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


GLIMERICKS 


the 
WOW 
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WORLD 
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CURRENT NEWS FEATURES, INC. 


STAR BLDG. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


BIG WORD TRAFFIC AT 
DAYTON TRIAL 


Two Hundred Writers Filed Nearly 
2,000,000 Words on Evolution 
Case in 10 Days—Baltimore 
Sun Furnished Bail 


Some 200 reporters, covering the 
Scopes trial at Dayton, Tenn., which 
ended this week sent out an average daily 
file of 165,000 words when court was in 
session, according to Western Union 
figures. 

A total of nearly 1,500,000 words was 
filed by wire, exclusive of the private 
wires operated by four press associa- 
tions, during the ten days the trial was 
in progress. It is estimated that day and 
night reporters of the press associations 
added another 500,000 words to the total. 

The Western Union had twenty-two 
telegraphers under the direction of T. 
S. Bogan of Nashville, District Com- 
mercial Manager; J. W. Ware of At- 
lanta, Division Traffic Supervisor, and 
W. R. Shearer, Division Wire Chief. 
They worked under difficulties in a store- 
room separated from a grocery by a 
partition. Into this room ventilation 
came only through the doorway. 

The heavy traffic was carried for the 
most part during an unusually heated 
spell, when the operators worked in a 
temperature of nearly 100 degrees. On 
two nights they worked against electri- 
cal storms which interrupted wires to 
the east and they had to reroute the 
press circuits by way of Chicago. 

On another night, the heaviest of the 
trial, when 202,000 words were filed, the 


operators worked by candlelight because 
the town’s electric light plant was ou 
of use. Yet despite all these difficultie 
there were no service complaints. bs 

The Baltimore Evening Sun furnished © 
bail for Scopes. The bond of $500 was 
written by the Fidelity and Deposit Com-_ 
pany of Maryland. At the trial Dudley 
Field Malone, of defense counsel, an-— 
nounced that this paper had offered to 
furnish the bond and that the offer had — 
been’ accepted. Henry L. Mencken, edi- 
tor of the American Mercury and one 
of the associate editors of the Baltimore 
Evening Sun, reported the trial and wrote 
some of the most vigorous copy he has 
ever produced. : 


PREPARING FOR 
“NEXT WAR” 


(Continued from page 3) 


charge for the United Press of the work 
in Paris during the peace conference. 

When he returned to the United States 
in 1920, he was made chief of staff of 
the reporters covering the Presidential 
campaign. The day following election 
he started on a tour of South America, 
traveling down the west coast and cross- 
ing the Andes and returning up the East 
coast to New York, and thence back to 
his London post. 

Before returning to his London head- 
quarters on this trip he expects to cross 
the United States, visiting the leading 
United Press bureaus en route. 


Why couldn’t they cut peep-holes in 
their billboards and charge a nickel to 
view the scenery?—Spartanburg Herald. 


Concentration Brings 


Results In 


Cincinnati is a great trading center. 


Cincinnati 


It is the natural gateway 


between the North and the South. The Ohio River links it with 
the East and a net-work of railroads and highways makes it the 


most accessible market for the 


rich agricultural and industrial 


population of Southern Ohio and Indiana. 


But the profitable business of Cincinnati merchants, wholesale 


and retail, is the local business. 


Greater Cincinnati, that territory 


within the local circulation area of the Cincinnati newspapers, is 
a market worth a king’s ransom. Capture this market and the 
outlying districts will come into your camp by the natural gravi- 
tation of commercial self-interest. 


Concentrated, resultful, dominant circulation and advertising pres- 
tige in Greater Cincinnati can be secured through the columns of 
the Times-Star at a fraction of the cost of scattering circulation 
in any or all other media in this market. 


Of a total net paid daily circulation of 153,887 copies, the A. B. C. 
audit for March, 1925, showed that 133,257 copies go to local 


homes. 


Thirteen copies out of every fifteen are concentrated 


where the market is most responsive. 


This fact, together with the excellence of Times-Star news and 
editorial service, explains why the Times-Star dominates the Cin- 


cinnati market in display advertising and why it has done so for 


eighteen consecutive years. 


By concentrating their advertising in the Times-Star Cincinnati 
department stores, clothing merchants, dealers in tires and auto- 
mobile accessories, in hardware, grocery products, electrical 
goods, radio and all classifications of merchandise that appeal to 


the general public, have won the market. 


By concentrating in a 


the Times-Star they hold the market. > 


Concentration brings results in Cincinnati—Concentration in the 


Times-Star. 


CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


C. H. REMBOLD, Manager a 
= 
| 


} 
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_ ASOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM 
HOW TO INCREASE LOCAL LINEAGE” 


ay O any newspaper advertising executive who is 

confronted with this problem, who knows that his 

local field has many potential advertisers (manu- 

facturers, wholesalers, jobbers, etc.) and realizes 

that a high-voltage, personal selling organization 

with live, original business-getting feature pages could turn 

these firms into regular and profitable advertisers, this is an 
open bid for an interview. . 


The Briggs organization will not only CREATE an annual 
increase of from 100,000 to 500,000 lines of local display from 
a NEW SOURCE, but will also infuse a vital spark of new 
interest into your advertising staff. 


This is an international organization operating in many 
units with a clientele of leading newspapers from New York 
to California and from Texas throughout Canada. Every 
member is a trained advertising man of the highest calibre; 
all are wedded to a code of service and render it in a manner 
that reflects credit to the newspapers we serve and ourselves. 
Our service costs you nothing. We sell your NON- 
ADVERTISERS legitimate, business-pulling advertising in 
original feature pages without Selling expense to you before 
or after pages start publication. 


Write or wire for a personal interview. 


ThomasW. Briggs Co. 


+I HOME OFFICE-COLUMBIAN MUTUAL TOWER [|S 
MEMPHIS , TENN. by 
Ask Dun or Bradstreet ahout our Responsibility 


sk any newspaper about our Service 
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NEWSPAPER MAKERS AT WORK 


By Philip Schuyler 


“Youth’s enthusiasm helps toward success.”—E. C. SIMMONS. | 


YOUTH directs the publishing of one 

of the oldest dailies in Texas, the El 
Paso Times, established 46 years ago, 
and white-haired as dailies in the Lone 
Star State go. 

E. C. Simmons, publisher and part- 
owner of the Times, is only 24 years old. 
He has held that position now for three 
years. Prior to that he spent one year in 
the advertising department of the same 
newspaper. 

“Practically all in our shop are young 
men,” Simmons said the other day, when 
he was visiting in New York. 

“Youth’s enthusiasm helps towards 
success, I believe; and that is what we are 
after.” 

During the past year Simmons has 
launched a new enterprise for the Times, 
a weekly edition in Spanish, which is be- 


ing distributed locally and across the 
border. It was planned and started in a 
thorough businesslike manner, in the 


opinion of the young publisher. 
“A careful survey of the El Paso mar- 


ket was made with questionnaires ob- 
tained from every retail outlet,” Simmons 
said, ‘And we satisfied ourselves that out 
of every dollar spent in our trade terri- 
tory more than 55 cents was spent by 
Spanish-speaking people. 

“We are confident our new publication 
is economically sound, and we are proud 
to say it has proved a larger success than 
we anticipated.” 

Mr. Simmons was in New York for the 
purpose of completing arrangements for 
organization of a syndicate to handle fea- 
tures for Latin-American newspapers, 
which, he said, appreciate the American 
style of special articles and comics. 

Exclusive of his proposed syndicate, and 
his Spanish weekly, which has its own 
Spanish-speaking staff, Simmons as pub- 
lisher of the Times directs a Staff of 
150. 

“They are not working for the paper,” 
he declared. “They are working with it, 
keeping their eye on its increasing 
success.” 


MAINE RAZING BILLBOARDS 


Forms of Highway Advertising 
Prohibited by New Law 


State troopers and highway employes 
of the state of Maine this week con- 
centrated upon destroying billboards and 
highway signs following the signing by 
Gov. Ralph O. Brewster of the legisla- 
tive bill prohibiting all forms of highway 
advertising. 

The prohibition of new billboards and 
the demolition of the old, is the result 
of a popular demand for the preserva- 
tion of the natural beauties of the State. 

In affixing his signature to the bill, 
Gov. Brewster observed that the business 
of Maine is pre-eminently that of being 
a summer playground for city dwellers. 
These latter, he said, would prefer to 
drink in Maine’s natural beauties rather 
than be prevented from doing so by 
signs admonishing them to drink, eat and 
wear “Schwartz's Pop,” “Gilhooey’s 
Macaroni” and “So-and-So’s Garters.” 


All 


Ogden Reid’s Yacht Wins 


Ogden Reid, publisher of the New 
York Herald Tribune, sailing the Lena, 
30-foot yacht, finished first on July 21, in 
the twentieth anniversary race of this 
class of the New York Yacht Club. He 
defeated 11 contenders. 


Rochester Firm Using Dailies 


A newspaper advertising campaign has 
been started by the Rockbrick Duntile 


Company, Rochester, N. Y. The Ro- 
chester office of Birch-Field & Co., Inc., 
advertising agency, is handling the 
account. 


Canada Paper Output Off 


Pulp and paper production in Canada 
during the past year amounted to 
$187,174,704, according to a report of the 
Bureau of Statistics, comparing with an 
output value of $188,642,109 in 1923. 
There were 115 mills in operation last 
year. 


Grist Enters Weekly Field 


George R. Grist has resigned as a 
southern representative of the Intertype 
Corporation to become editor and pub- 
lisher of the Summerville (S. C.) Jour- 
nal, a weekly. 


Our Customers Write Our Ads 


The White Plains, N. Y. 
Daily Reporter 

Says— 

“We have been running our 

Duplex Tubular press two years 

and to date have NOT experienced 


ODNSE SEM NeW ee Oo 
TROUBLE? 


DUPLEX 
PRESSES 


FOR ALL NEWSPAPERS 


Duplex Printing Press Co. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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SHIFTS IN FOREIGN STAFF 


N. Y. Times Sends Edward Marshail 


on Roving Commission 


Edward Marshall, for many years cor- 
respondent in London for the New York 
Times, has been made a general editorial 
correspondent with a roving commission 
to travel Europe. He recently visited 
Geneva to study the working of the 
League of Nations. 

Thomas Y. Ybarra, formerly Berlin 
correspondent of the Times has been 
appointed to London, and will enter his 
post there Aug. 1. 

Lineoln Eyre, formerly correspondent 
of the New York Sun in Berlin suc- 
ceeds Ybarra as Berlin correspondent of 
the Times. 

Lincoln Eyre has seen much service 
abroad, was at the front during the war, 
and accompanied Marshal Joffre when 
he visited the United States in 1917. 

Mr. Ybarra’ translated the Kaiser’s 
memoires, 


Fris to Join Phoenix Gazette 


H. H. Fris, for 18 years with the 
El Paso Herald, most of the time as 
director of circulation, has resigned and 
on Aug. 1, will become assistant pub- 
lisher of the Phoenix Arizona Gazette. 
Mr. Fris, prior to going to El Paso, 
served in various capacities on the Janes- 
ville (Wis.) Gazette, Grand Rapids 
(Mich) Press, and Chicago Tribune. 


Correction 


Newspaper Information Service, Inc., 
1322 New York Avenue, Northwest, 
Washington, D. C., was inadvertently 
omitted from’ Eprror & PuBLISHER’s an- 
nual directory of newspaper syndicates 
and features, published last week. News- 
paper Information Service supplies ‘“an- 
swers to questions” asked by the readerse¢ 
of newspapers and publishes an ‘“Edu- 
cational (Bulletin Service.” Sam T. 
Hughes is president and Frederick M. 
Kerby is editor. The service was estab- 


* 


- 


lished three years ago and supplies a 
large number of newspapers. { 


S.N.P.A. COMMITTEE NAMED ; 
4 


E. K. Gaylord New Member of Postal 
and Legislative Group y 


President Walter C. Johnson of the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion this week reappointed the postal an 
legislative committee of that organizatio: 
adding E. K. Gaylord of the Oklahom 
City Oklehoman, at S. N. P. A. director 

The committee consists of Col. Robe 
Ewing, New Orleans States, chairman 
Maj. E. B. Stahlman, Nashville Banner 
Urey Woodson, Owensboro (Ky.) Me 
senger; M. E. Foster, Houston Chromele; 
H. Galt Braxton, Kinston (N. C.) Free 
Press, and Mr. Gaylord. 


Hotaling Gets State Post 


Herbert C. Hotaling, of St. Paul, sec- 
retary of the National Editorial Associa 
tion and executive secretary of the Ten 
Thousand Lakes Association of Min 
sota has been appointed tourist commis- 
sioner of Minnesota by Governor Theo- 
dore Christianson. 


* 


Sey 


Wins Prize Second Time 


For the second successive year the 
Ahoskie (N. C.) Hertford County 
Herold, a weekly, has been awarded the 
Savory Cup presented by the North 
Carolina Press Association for the best 
make-up and all-around typography. J. 
Roy Parker is editor and J. S. Vinson, 
manager. | 

Spending $35,000 for Equipment # 

The Pine Bluff (Ark.) Daily Graphic 
will spend $35,000 for a new Goss 16- 
page press and other mechanical equip- 
ment, George H. Adams, publisher, has 
announced. The building will be remod- 
elled to accomodate the new installation. 


What is Quality in a Dry Mat? 


We hear a lot about the “quality” of this, that, and the other 
thing. But what is “quality” after all? 


In CERTIFIED DRY MATS “QUALITY” stands for cer- 


tain, definite characteristics which we literally weave into each 


and every mat. 
with Certifieds by: 


Unsurpassed facility in casting without applica- 


These characteristics are reflected in your work 


Readiness of conditioning WITHOUT steam- 


Ease of molding with minimum of wear and tear 


ing; and by uniformity of shrinkage; 
(2) 

on forms and roller; 
(3) Depth of impression without breaking; 
(4) Minimum of packing in open spaces; 
(5) Adjustment to contour of casting box; 
(6) U ¢ 

tion of foreign substances; 
(7) 


plates. 


All Certified Dry Mats are sold on a money-back basis. 
they are as represented you certainly want to know them. And 
remember that to those who use them regularly on a standing 
order basis Certifieds cost only 15c a mat, f. o. b. West Groton, . 


Mass. 


If you prefer we'll gladly send you samples gratis, but in any 
event you ought to try them NOW. 


CERTIFIED DRY MAT CORPORATION 


340 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Fidelity of reproduction through perfection of 


If 


For wet mat printing with DRY MAT facility—use Certifieds. 
Made in the U. S. A. 
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Convincing Proof of the Pulling Power 
of a Nationally Known Food Medium 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 


HE Best Foods, ee oe nS ACH Thursday's 

Inc., like most ec | Ae ee ein 
food advertisers cover- to 6 pages of advertis- 
. ih the July 13th, 1925 2 ’ d . ; tar 
ing Lrenton, use ing and news pertain- 
Thursday Food Sec- ere rie: ing to food. 


Gentlemen: 


Last March, we selected the Trenton 
Times as the advertising medium most likely to 
aid us in building up the sales of Nucoa in 
this particular market. 


A campaign of thirteen insertions in 
the Times, plus agressive merchandising activ- 
ity, has resulted in a substantial increase of 
our Nucoa sales in and about Trenton, 


A few weeks ago, we used one page - 2 
single insertion - in the Times, advertising 
Best Foods Gold Medal Mayonnaise. This one 
advertisement more than paid for itself ina 
very few days. What is more, our sales figures 
indicate that it has resulted in a healthy and 
permanent increase in our Trenton Mayonnaise 
business. 


Needless to say, these results have 
been most gratifying to us, and they are. due in 
no small part, we believe, to the influence and 
coverage of the Trenton Times. 


Yours very truly. 

S. Cypress 
Advertising Mer. 

The Best Foods, Inc. 


Copies Daily Guaranteed Circulation 


For copy of Food Section and market date, request Envelope “E” 


RENTON (N.J.) TIMES 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 


National Representatives 


Marbridge Bldg., New York Lytton Bldg., Chicago 
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S. N. P. A. IN NEW POSTAL BRIEF CALLS 
SECOND CLASS RATES EXCESSIVE 


Expose Absurdities of Cost Ascertainment Report—Discussion 
of Value of Service to the Nation—Joint Committee 
Now Holding Hearings 


By J. BART CAMPBELL 


(By Telegraph to Epiror & PuBLIsHER) 


ASHINGTON, July 23.—The 

Southern Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association today submitted a lengthy 
brief to the Joint Postal Committee of 
Congress, stating reasons why the com- 
mittee should declare as an improper 
basis for the making of postal rates the 
Cost Ascertainment Report of the Post 
Office Department. 

After listening to a lengthy recital of 
the Department’s view by Postmaster 
General Harry S. New in this city on 
Monday, the joint committee which is to 
prepare new postal legislation has started 
a tour of a number of the principal cities 
to investigate the workings of the postal 
law, particularly as they affect second- 
class mail. 

The S. N, P. A. ‘brief discusses the 
fact that the Cost Ascertainment Report 
took the various expenditures of the 
Post Office Department, sub-divided as 
to the proper appropriation title, and 
apportioned them among the various 
classes and kinds of service performed 
in the postal service in accordance with 
the way in which those classes of opera- 
tions shared in the services rendered. 
The brief says that there are many rea- 
sons why this is an improper basis for 
determining rates and points out that 
Postmaster General New, when he sub- 
mitted the report recognized the improper 
basis for determining ‘rates and the 
present rates were based partially upon 
the Cost Ascertainment Report, but were 
principally suggestions as to how revenues 
might be increased to meet proposed in- 


cerases in salaries of Post Office em- 
ployees. 
The brief says: ‘‘The actual nature 


of the Cost Report can best be explained 
in a practical way by a comparison with 
the operation of any of the railroads of 
this country. Suppose, for instance, that 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company had 
a train of freight moving from Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., to Baltimore, Md. This train 
might consist of five cars of pig iron, 
five cars of coal, five cars of tin plate, 
five cars of strutural iron, five cars of 
grain, five cars of flour, five cars of 
furniture and five cars of automobiles. 
The cost accountants of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad could by their records deter- 
mine the actual cost of moving that train 
itself, a proper share for the upkeep of 
the roadbed and equipment, a proper 
share of interest on bonds and dividends, 
and general overhead, and they could 
then divide this total cost by the total 
tons carried in that train and in this way 
produce a fact-finding statement as to the 
cost to them of moving five cars of pig 
iron and five cars of each of the other 


commodities, and these costs would be 
identical. 

“It is a well-recognized fact that such 
a fact-finding statement would be ab- 
solutly useless for the purpose of making 
freight rates. If rates were made on 
such a fact-finding statement, it would be 
found that the pig iron, structural iron, 
grain and other low grade commodities 
could not possibly move because they 
could not pay such a high rate of trans- 
portation, and this condition would pre- 
vent the movement or manufacture of the 
other commodities. The actual manner 
in which freight rates for the movement 
of such commodities are made is, first, by 
a consideration of the out-of-pocket cost 
for the specific handling, the value of the 
service to the shipper, and the making of 
the rates on ‘what the traffic will bear.’ 

“This cost-finding report of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad accountants if applied 
to the present rates for the transportation 
of thosé commodities would show an 
enormous deficit to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad for the handling of such com- 
modities as coal, structual iron and grain. 
Do you consider for a minute that the 
officials of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
would recommend the discontinuance of 
the handling of those commodities or 
would increase the present rates to the 
average level as shown by their account- 
ants’ figures? This report would like- 
wise indicate a tremendous profit on the 
high grade commodities, but the railroad 
officials could not afford to reduce those 
rates to the average level. 


“This is a real picture of what was 
produced by the Cost Ascertainment Re- 
port in showing an apparent deficit of 
$74,000,000 in the handling of second- 
class mail and an apparent profit of 
$80,000,000 in the handling of first-class 
mail.” 

The brief says that the Post Office 
Department has admitted that the Cost 
Ascertainment Report is purely a fact 
finding statement and that no weight 
is given in these figures to the three 
fundamental principals of the primary 
function of the Post Office Department: 
the value of certain classes of mail to 
the Post Office Department, the govern- 
ment and the public, the rate that second- 
class traffic can afford to pay and what is 
the primary function of the Post Office 
Department. 

There is a lengthy description of the 
value of second-class to the nation. 

The brief declares that the allocation of 
various expenses to second-class in the 
Cost Asecertainment Report is ridiculous 
from a rate making standpoint. Some of 


With each 


The Sign of 
Service 


Pierce Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Years of Successful 


SER VICE 


For six years this company has added success after 
success in building permanent circulation and lasting 
prestige for newspapers in large and small cities. 
succeeding 
», knowledge of what to do and what not to do until 
% we have perfected a plan that we know will succeed 
) wherever we make the attempt. 

If your circulation is not what it 

should be—if competition is keen 

and you need our service write or 

wire without obligating yourself. 


HICKEY-MITCHELL CoO, 


success has come added 


Builds and Holds Circulation 


& Publisher 


Du dy. $2050, cules 


for 


the alleged “ridiculous” allocations 
specified in the brief are as follows: 
sum of $3,083,439 of the charge to 
second-class matter repfésented salaries 
to Postmasters in fourth-class Post 
Offices which were based entirely on the 
receipts from such offices and not one 
cent was received from second-class, ex- 
cept on transient mail, which was very 
small. It was pointed out that while 
more than $8,000,000 was charged against 
second-class in the Cost Ascertainment 
Report for Postmaster salaries, those 
Postmasters would be on the job if there 
was no second-class matter and_ their 
work concerns second-class matter in only 
a minor degree. 

Second-class matter in the Cost Report 
was charged with nearly $11,000,000 for 
clerical hire and to arrive at these figures 
the cost experts accounted the actual time 
spent by the clerks in handling different 
classes of mail, but no allowance was 
made for the fact that a large portion of 
this hire was necessary to expedite the 
handling of first-class mail and that the 
handling of second-class mail was in their 
spare time between trains and deliveries. 

Second-class was charged with more 
than $12,000,000 for carried service in 
cities and villages, but the fact is that 
practically the entire cost of the carrier 
service would exist for the handling for 
the present volume of first-class mail if 
there were no second-class mail. It is 
declared that the charge of $9,000,000 
against second-class for transportation is 
only partially justified. 

The largest single charge to second- 
class matter, in the cost report, is that 
for rural free delivery, which amounts 
to $34,375,097, or practically 40 per cent 
of the entire cost of that service. The 


The: 


Report declares that rural free route: 
were not established at the solieitation 0 
publishers of second-class matter, but we 
established and are being expanded: “a§ 
national economic necessity’ and it 
asserted that there is no just reason why 
their costs should be considered as a op 
erating expense of the Post Office Depart 
ment and certainly no reason why second. 
class should be charged with $34,000,000 
nor why this report should indicate tha: 
publishers created rural free delivery s 
vice deficit. % 
The brief discusses the large volume o: 
periodical circulation that is being shipper 
by freight. It says: “A survey of th 
cost figures shows that this has been t 
the advantage of the Post Office Depart 
ment, as these publishers have substitu 
a cheaper transportation means to tl 
which would have to be bought by 1 
Post Office Department and therefore 
has not caused any loss to the Depart: 
ment. However, there has been a large 
diversion from the mails to newssta 
distribution of these same periodicals, 
cause it can be done at a cheaper rat 
than charged by the Department. V 
understand evidence was introduced at th 
last hearing showing that certain large 
publications now pay a profit to the Goy- 
ernment based on all of the charges that 
have been allocated to second-class ir 
the Cost Ascertainment Report. If this 
is true, there is undoubtedly a very larg 
profit if just allocation of charges had 
been made. These facts merely emph 
size our point in regard to second cl 
mail rates that is also true of freight 
rates, that an unjust increase would be 
detrimental to the Post Office Depart- 
ment; that is, if rates are higher than 
(Continued on page 41) 


—something 


there is “something” that 
causes pictures to grip the 
attention of both young and 


old. 


—that “something” compels 


sales for advertisers who tell 


their story with pictures in 
the Providence Sunday Jour- 


nal Artgravure Section. 


Artgravure Advertising 
showed a gain of 40,940 lines 
or 30.8% during the first six 
months of 1925 over the cor- 
responding period a year 
ago—proof that advertisers 


are getting results. 


Flat Rate—25c. a line. 


Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 


Chas. H. Eddy Co. 


New York Boston Chicago 


R. J. Bidwell Co. 


San Francisco Los Angeles — 
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MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
Brooklyn, New York 


Photograph até In Cincinnati Post, Cincinnati, Ohio—19 .Linotypes 
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Editor 


DON E. GILMAN NAMED PRESIDENT OF 
PACIFIC COAST AD CLUBS 


Approximately 3,000 


Advertising ‘Men and Women Attend 


22nd Annual Convention in Seattle, July 20-23— 
Woman Wins 3-Minute Speech Contest 


(By Telegraph to Eviror & PuBLISHER) 

QEATILE, Wash. July 23.—Wiwtth 

“Truth” as their slogan, nearly 3,000 
business and professional men and women, 
writers and art- 
ists who devise 
the attractive ad- 
vertisements that 
appear in news- 
papers and _ peri- 
odicals, on bill- 
boards and else- 
where on the 
RaciiiGhar Gorm) sis 
gathered in con- 
vention in Seattle 
Huby ZO towne os 
and settled down 
to a study of new 
and more emphat- 
ic means of driv- 
ing truth home 
to the housewife, the home-builder and 
all other ultimate consumers. 

The twenty-second annual convention 
of the Pacific Coast Advertising Clubs 
Association was called to order Monday 
morning by Lloyd Spencer of the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer, president, in the Met- 
ropolitan Theatre. - Mayor Edwin J. 
Brown and Goy. Roland Hartley extend- 
ed a welcome on behalf of city and state. 
Twenty-two cities were represented at 
the meeting. 

Don E. Gilman of San Francisco, Paci- 
fic Coast advertising manager for the 
Christian Science Monitor, president, Mr. 
Gilman is a former Seattle man having 
been employed in the advertising depart- 
ment of the Seattle Times. He has lived 
in San Francisco for the last 10 years. 

Tom Jones Parry, past president of 
the Seattle Advertising Club, was named 
vice-president for Western Washington; 
Raymond P. Kelly, Spokane, for East- 
ern, Washington; Thomas Shore, San 
Diego, for Southern California, and Dave 
Levison, Stockton, for Northern Califor- 
nia. Miss Florence Schindler of Los 
Angeles was elected vice-president for 
women’s participation. 

Next year’s convention will meet at 
San, Francisco, and in 1927 at Portland. 

Dr. Henry Suzzallo, president of the 
University of Washington opened the 
general business session Monday morn- 
ing with an address on “The Inspiration 
of Advertising.” After luncheon at the 
Olympic the program resumed, present- 
ing competitive three-minute speeches on 
the topic “The Value of an Advertising 
Club to the Community.” Miss Alice 
Hankinson of Spokane, Wash., carried 
off this cup. She was the only woman 


Don E. 


GILMAN 


competing. In the evening the annual 
dinner was held. An informal dance fol- 
lowed. 


A‘ Heath Onthank of the U. S. De- 


partment of Commerce, Washington, D. 
C., was the first speaker on the Tuesday 
morning program, talking on ‘What 
Advertising Can Do To Eliminate Waste 
In Marketing.” Other speakers were: 
Hj. Haltoniotisalt Uake City,on sine 
Zion Co-operative Mercantile Plan”; and 
Nathan Eckstein of Seattle, on “A Mer- 
chant’s Viewpoint On Advertising.” 

After that another three-minute speech 
contest was held, with the subject “How 
Advertising Lowers the Consumer Cost 
of a Commodity.” It was won by 
Laurance N. Pease, president of the Ad- 
vertising Club of Stockton, Cal. 

Frank McCaffrey of Seattle, Wash., 
was in charge of “Stunts night” at the 
Metropolitan Theatre Tuesday night, at 
which time trophies were presented for 
the best stunt of an advertising nature, 
San Francisco, Fresno and Portland won 
prizes. 

The Wednesday session was featured 
by an address by C. King Woodbridge 
of New York, president, associated 
advertising clubs of the world, “Where 
Associated Advertising Stands Today.” 

(Mr. Woodbridge received a fine re- 
ception. He told a vivid story of asso- 
ciation responsibility and individual duty. 

Interesting departmental programs 
were a feature of every afternoon ses- 
sion, and included a Graphic Arts De- 
partment, of which Wallace L. Kibbee 
of Johnck, Kibbee & Co., San Francisco, 
was chairman. Other department chair- 
men were: George Kakin, Better Busi- 
ness Bureau; John Kemp of Los An- 
geles, retail advertising; Walter P. 
Burn of San Francisco, newspaper ad- 
vertising; O. C. Haney of Los Angeles, 
direct-by-mail advertising; F. F. Ker- 
man of San Francisco, financial adver- 
tising; W. P. Strandborg, public utili- 
ties advertising; Marshall Dana of 
Portland, community advertising; W. 
D.. Moriarity, University of Washing- 


ton, educational advertising; and 
Charles W. Duncan, Seattle, outdoor 
advertising. 


Hillman Succeeds Hibben 


James Hibben, for the last 12 years 
general manager of the MHenry O. 
Shepard Company and the Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago, has resigned to give 
his law practice his undivided attention. 
Harry Hillman, for a number of years 
editor of The Inland Printer, as well as 
an officer and director of both companies, 
succeeds Mr. Hibben as general manager. 


To Enter Daily Field 


Plans to resume publication of the 
San Benito (Tex.) Light as a daily have 
been announced. The Light for the past 
two years has been a weekly. 


Fifty-two Weeks of Production 


WILL START FOR THE 


Classified Advertising Manager 


WHO WILL FAITHFULLY USE THE 
Classified Manager’s Release Service 


IN THE MAIL EVERY WEEK 
THE THINGS TO DO AND HOW TO DO THEM 
TO INCREASE YOUR LINEAGE THIS FALL 
COMMUNICATE WITH 


Clarence M. Rusk Service 
_ For Newspapers 


HARRISBURG 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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ATLANTA JOURNAL MEN TO EUROPE 


(Photographed for Eprtor & PUBLISHER.) 


John S. Cohen, president and editor, the’ Atlanta Journal and John A. Brice, 
secretary and treasurer, pictured as they sailed for Europe from New York, 


July 22, on the S.S. America. 
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‘True-Cut Caslon Italic 


A New Ludlow Series 


PRINT AOR 


48 Point 


42 Point 


LOOKS BEST 


36 Point 


30 Point 


LECORDS DELI: 
lane of white Space 1§ 


24 Point 


MODERN PRINTING 
requires a big variety of type 
with beautiful faces for 123 


14 Point 


12 Point 
EXTRA 


to increase 


18 Point ‘10 Point 


This face is based on the original Caslon Old Style Italic. Note especially the 


freedom of lines in characters such as the swash R, 


Compare Quality of Composition 


Advertisments Profit 


aah 
{ 


YOUR PROFIT ON 


composition increases as 


BEST RESULTS ARE 
assured from this all-slug’ 


SLUGS CAST ON 


the Ludlow enables wise printers. 


their profits 123456 


pe 


L, etc. A 


The Ludlow System of Matrix composition provides new, 


F== advertising and job composition -- 


clear-cut printing faces on Ee every job. Its speed, ver- 


satility, 6 to 60 point range in a wi 
including bold and extended, ranks it first for display 
Because you set matrices, not type, you secure your 


variety of quality typefaces, 


and job work. 
slug lines im- 


mediately, never running short of sorts for any job. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 


2032 Clybourn Avenue 
CHICAGO 


San Francisco: 5 Third St. 
Boston: 261 Franklin St. 


New York: 63 Park Row 
Atlanta: 41 Marietta St. 
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LUDLOW QUALITY COMPOSITION 
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Sunday 
Newspaper 
Magazine 

Advertiser 


bjects—features that must awaken and attract and hold 
readers—coupled with striking art work and-color com- 


National Representatives 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER COMPANY 
AVENUE, NEW YORK 360 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


EXCLUSIVE CONSOLIDATED PRESS SERVICE 
Exctaswe Associanrd Press 


THE UNIVERSAL SERVICE 


ONE OF THE WEST'S GREAT NEWSPAPERS 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


65,000 


AVERAGE NET PAID DAILY AND SUNDAY 


CIRCULATION 


THE HOME OF RADIO STATION KLX 


° 
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A Daily Newspaper 
to Serve the 
Greatest Industry in the World 


UST as every great division of human thought and endeavor has had 
its mouthpiece, its spokesman, so will the Automotive Industry—the 
greatest industry in the world — now have its own news gathering organ. 


Automotive Baily News 


featuring a// the news of al/ the Industry —is to be a daily newspaper 
devoted to every phase of motordom and allied industries. 


America is a nation on wheels — the automobile has changed the 
thoughts and habits of a world! 


More than a hundred million people thinking in terms of Motor 
Transportation! © 


More than eighteen million motor vehicles supplying this 
transportation! 


The automobile has opened the highways of the world— broken down 
territorial limits and in 20 years done more toward unifying and solidify- 
ing all peoples than any other force in 6000 years of recorded history! 


The industry today supplying this transportation is, all things considered, 
one of the most important in all the world! 


More than a million workers employed — Billions of dollars invested — 
And the industry still growing! 


The wonder is that this wonder worker, the automobile, and the indus- 
try back of it, has not long ago had an authoritative and reliable source 
of daily news! 


It was bound to come! 

It is here! 

The Automotive Daily News — edited by recognized authorities in 
American Industrial Journalism ! 

Devoted to automotive engineering, manufacturing, retail and whole- 


sale merchandising and advertising, the news columns of the Automotive 
Daily News will be reliable, authoritative and unbiased. 


Live news, complete, thorough, and up-to-the-minute, from all parts of 
the country from hundreds of trained automotive writers — about every 
phase of the Industry. 


The editorial policy of the Automotive Daily News will be honest, for 


the advancement of the industry as a whole, and the welfare of all its 
ramifications and interests. Publication date wiil be announced shortly. 


Page size: 5 col.x14% in. + Size of issue: 8 to 32 pages . Pub. dates: Every day except Saturday and Sunday 
Subscription: per year, $12.00 
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'{ The yar Paily News wit 


be to the automotive industry what the 
“Wall Street Journal” is to financial America, 
what “Women’s Wear” is to the garment in- 
dustry, and what the “American Metal Market 
and Daily Iron and Steel Report” and “Daily 
Metal Trade” are to the steel industry. 
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AUTOMOTIVE DAILY NEWS 
PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


| EDITORIAL HEADQUARTERS: 
: 25 City Hall Place, New York City 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS: 


| 1926 Broadway, New York City, 
: Detroit Bureau, General Motors Building 


AUTOMOTIVE DAILY NEWS, 1926 Broadway, N.Y. 
Please enter subscription to the Automotive Daily News 
for a rt of 1 year beginning with the first issue. 


CJ $12 enclosed QO) Send bill for $12. 


Name. 
; eS as 


Street. 


City. 
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TO AVOID WAR 


D. L. KEEN’S statement of conditions in Europe 
E is a startlingly vivid diagram of the weakness 
of civilization’s structure. No American living 
in Europe is better prepared than Mr. Keen to dis- 
cuss this question—he has had a reporter’s microscope 
on international politics for a quarter of a century. 
He is a cool observer, a diligent truth-seeker, is free 
to tell what he has learned. 

The “next war is brewing under a fog of distrust 
and fear,” he says. This is the alchemy of all war 
throughout all history. Why are the people of Europe 
living under a blanket of fear and distrust? Because 
the facts of life, the facts of politics and government, 
the facts particularly of greedy business, are not 
available to them through a soundly free press. There 
is one antidote for this terrible social sickness—the 
truth in cold print, all the truth that concerns the 
safety and welfare of a people. 

Only insofar as the American press avails itself of 
its constitutional right of freedom are our institu- 
tions safe, for if we have learned anything from our 
political experiment since the Liberty bell cracked it 
is that public information is the rock of freedom and 
progress. : 

Put the true news of Europe on a “leased wire” 


to every newspaper from the British Isles to Calcutta, - 


tear down all artificial press barriers, particularly 
censorship, force governments and international diplo- 
macy into the daylight, and the greatest single pre- 
yentive of war will have been instituted in Europe. 


C. K. Woodbridge, president of the Associ- 
ated Advertising Clubs of the World, traveled 
6,000 miles, from Harrogate, England, to Seat- 
tle, Wash., in two weeks to address three ad- 
vertising conventions, which is taken as an 
indication of the speed and zeal the association 
is to experience in his régimé. 


EXPENSIVE FRIENDSHIPS 


: ORE than almost any other man the newspaper 
M worker depends for success upon the number 

and the quality of his friendships. Friends 
iead us on to accomplishments. Helpful suggestion 
often has as its motive mutual benefit but is none the 
less grateful. 

Nothing is more short-sighted than shabby neglect 
of true friends, from the viewpoint of self-interest, 
aside from ordinary courtesy. Big men have wide 
circles of friends. Small men narrow their friend- 
ships down to a few, or none. -Friendship exists 
when it is deserved. 

There are those whom we do not want as friends. 
There are friendships that are expensive beyond rea- 
son. One must discriminate. The editor of one of 
New York’s great dailies said the other day: “Few 
reporters dare to write all of the news as they find it 
because it so often would break friendships and em- 
barrass their routine operations. They would make 
enemies so fast that their usefulness would soon be 
at an end. I am thinking of reporters covering such 
assignments as police headquarters, City Hall, Albany, 
Washington and foreign capitals. The reporter, like 
anyone else, must think of his own interest. Say 
what you please about courage and independence being 
at the base of every great newspaper success, never- 
theless one who practises absolute freedom of action 
invariably must pay a heavy price. Print unfavorable 
facts concerning persons who have news in their con- 
trol, such as public officials, and they will shut down 
on you. If the news is of major importance, the 
reporter may safely take the chance. But re she ok 
of passing interest he loses a friend, sacrifices a news 
source and is very likely to be in hot water in his 
own office. It usually pays to ‘go along.” 

We quarrel with this sentiment, yet we know that 
it contains truth and is the view of many newspaper 
men. The iconoclast must be willing to pay with 
cheerful spirit, believing that what he has lost on the 
side of easy relationship with some of his fellows has 
been richly compensated for in important matters 
affecting principles higher than friendships of men. 

One must decide for himself what his course shall 
be, what compromises are justified, what friendships 
are too expensive. ‘ 
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Pulya 25: 


He that loveth silver shall not be satisfied 
with silver; nor he that loveth abundance with 


increase. This is also vanity. When goods in- 
crease, they are increased that eat them; and 
what good is there to the owners thereof, saving 
the beholding of them with their eyes? Ee- 
clesiastes; V, 10-11. 


EXPOSING PRESS AGENT GRAFT 


O: you want to put an end to the impudent press 
agent traffic which preys upon newspapers, 
legitimate advertising agencies and national 

advertisers? 

Epitor & PUBLISHER suggests very simple means of 
exposing the press agent’s sharp practice. If editors, 
publishers and advertising executives will follow this 
suggestion for a month or two the press agent’s ad- 
vertising graft can be knocked into a cocked hat. 

When one of these sharpers sends to your office a 
piece of propaganda for some advertiser, do not send 
it back to the press agent! To do so merely makes 
him laugh with glee. He chucks it into the waste- 
basket and calls it a part of his day’s work. His 
money was not spent to make the cuts and mats and 
draw the proofs. It was the cash of his client. He 
cares little whether an individual newspaper prints 
his stuff or sends it back to him with a sarcastic 
letter, or label, informing him that the material is 
advertising. He sells his “service” to advertisers and 
there is no guarantee that the free publicity will be 
used by the editors to whom it has been submitted. 
He has “bunked” his client by telling him that the 
average newspaper man is so simple minded that a 
smart fellow like the press agent can break into news 
columns and swipe advertising power with all the 
ease of a Master Mind operating upon an aggregation 
of morons. 

The truth is that less than one per cent of press 
agent propaganda, specifying names of brand articles 
or advertising concerns, is ever printed in any daily 
‘paper although it is scattered by mail to every city 
in the country; therein lies the fraud upon the adver- 
tiser who invests money in cuts, mats, proofs, postage 
and press agent “service” to feed waste-baskets. 

To expose the press agent’s inability to deliver news 
space in substitution for advertising space and to 
indicate to reputable heads of national advertising 
concerns the outraged attitude of the press toward 
this insolent publicity practice, Eniror & PUBLISHER 
suggests that every piece of press agent material be 
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returned, not to the press agent, but to the Preside; 
of the concern which the press agent seeks to w 
vertise. 

It will be a grand awakening! If the press age 
today sends out a thousand expensive packages | 
newspaper editors, in behalf of such a concern ; 
Procter & Gamble [to single out only one of a hu 
dred national distributors who are “falling” for pre 
agents], and if these one thousand expensive pac] 
ages tomorrow land on the mahogany desk of M 
William Cooper Procter, President of the Procter 
Gamble Company, Cincinnati, O., that good gentl 
man will get a new and a true slant on a feature , 
his business of which he is now probably total 
ignorant and would instantly stop if he realized j 
degree of imposition upon newspaper and advertisir 
men. : 

A form letter might be written to accompany tl 


returned package. It might be fashioned along suc 
lines as these: 


Mr. John D. Ryan, President Anaconda Comper Mining G 
25 Broadway, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Ryan: I am returning to you at the expen 
of this newspaper _a package of printing materials whi 
was sent to us by Ivy L. Lee, the press agent of the Copp 
and Brass Research Association, New York, of which yo) 
company is a member. You will see at a glance that th 
material is advertising, not ‘news.’ This effort to exple 
the news columns of our newspaper surely must be witho 
your knowledge. We are confident that a business man | 
your standing would not countenance such an impude 
attempt to exploit the daily press, defeating its legitima 
advertising business, imposing upon readers who do n 
expect to find commercial propaganda in news columns, at 
violating the established ethical journalistic code. 

We do not believe that this press agent method is ey 

good business, aside from ethical considerations. No fir 
class newspaper in any community would use this materi: 
and its manufacture and mailing largely represents wast 
It is inconceivable that the Copper and Brass Resear) 
Association would stoop to such petty graft as this offerit 
suggests were the President informed of the practice. 
_ As you are interested in selling copper and brass we a 
interested in selling our advertising space. Our news colum 
are not for sale, nor can they be grafted. The huge copp 
producing and selling concerns composing the Copper at 
Brass Research Association can afford to advertise in ¢ 
legitimate channels of respectable American trade. If yi 
want to get our people interested in brass and copper roofin 
plumbing and all the forms that these metals take in me 
chandise, we respectfully call attention to our circulatio 
I am enclosing herewith our rate card and data concernii 
this interesting trading area. We will accept advertisi 
from any recognized advertising agency. j 

Cordially yours, etc. 


If the imposition persists there is another kind ( 
letter to write to the heads of offending corporation 

Epiror & PuBLISHER apprehends that the difficuli 
that many publishers will experience in carrying 0} 
this suggestion will lie in the fact that they will n 
have available the names of the proper corporati¢ 
executives to address. However, as most of the fal 
press dope originates in New York, Eprror & Pu 
LISHER’S service department will gladly undertake | 
forward mail to proper corporation executives. If 
doubt, send the material to Eprror & PUBLISHER at 
an effort will be made to lay it on some desk whe 
it will do the most good for the newspaper and ai 
vertising industry and the most harm to publici 
parasites. - 


“Before you invest—investigate,”’ is the slo- 
gan being used by the Better Business Bureau 
of St. Petersburg, Florida, and H. G. Mitchell 
of that organization is out with a sharp stick 
for frauds in advertising that tend to imjure 
the Florida boom. / 


TWO MILLION PRESS WORDS" 


HE Scopes case was all about everything that 

vital in this life and the next, or it was all abo 

nothing, according to individual view, but tl 
daily press accepted it as of stupendous public in 
portance. It is conservatively estimated that mo! 
than 2,000,000 words were telegraphed out of Day 
ton, Tenn., during the trial, over press associatic 
leased wires or at commercial rates. On one nig) 
202,000 words were filed with Western Union. Moi 
than 100 reporters were present. The press associ! 
tions and special correspondents sent the heaviest fi 
ever known on a domestic lawsuit to foreign countri! 
and the press of Australia, Japan, Russia, Sout 
America, and, all Europe has been carrying this st 
for two weeks in amazing volume. Millions of do 
lars were spent by the press to give the world th 
news. In a sense, it was one of the greatest re 
torial achievements of history. 


? 


| PERSONALS | 


W. SCRIPPS, veteran organizer of 
i * the Scripps-Howard Newspapers, 

United Press Associations, Newspaper 
\ Enterprise Association and allied services, 
arrived this week at Baltimore on board 
his cruising yacht Ohio, following a half 
year’s ‘voyage in Atlantic waters. Of 
late years Mr. Scripps has spent most of 
his time aboard ship. 

Cyrus H. K. Curtis and Mrs. Curtis 

f returned from a trip abroad July 21, on 
| the S. S. Majestic. 
/ Marcellus E.° Foster, editor .and pub- 
‘lisher of the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle, 
is visiting New York this week. 
| Arthur A. Parks, publisher of the 
» Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) Evening Star, and 
Mrs. Parks are spending a vacation at 
‘the Lake Placid Club. 


| John H. Harrison, editor of the Dan- 
‘ville (Ill.) Commercial-News, is one of 
the incorporators of the Danville Hotel 


company, a $500,000 corporation. 


Charles B. Welch, editor and general - 


manager of the Tacoma (Wash.) News 
' Tribune, returned July 13, from a va- 
‘cation trip to California. He was accom- 
‘panied by his family. 

f L. P. Stephens, one of the founders 
‘of the Columbus (O.) Dispatch and for 
‘many years its state news and political 
‘writer, is recovering from an operation. 
| Harry T. Warner, publisher of the 
Paris (Tex.) News and Times, recently 
critically ill, is now recovering. Warner 
formerly was managing editor of the 
‘Houston Post. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


Howard DAVIS, business manager 
} of the New York Herald Tribune, 
teturned to his office this week from a 
Canadian fishing trip. 

Maurice Berkowitz, general manager 
of the Boston Advertiser and American, 
is back at his desk after six weeks in 
hospital recovering from an operation. 
Herman E. Harner, former editor and 
manager of the Niles (O.) Daily Times 
is now business manager of the Gaumer 
Publishing Company, publishers of the 
Urbana (O.) Daily Democrat and the 


Urbana Daily Citizen. 


__F. J. Kinsella, advertising manager of 
the Camden (N. J.) Courier, spent the 
past week in Danville, Ill, on his vaca- 
ti Mr. Kinsella was formerly with 


tion. 
the Springfield (Ill.) News-Register. 

_ Amy B. Clarke, business manager of 
the Philadelphia (Pa.) Sunday Tran- 
seript, is touring the Great Lakes region 
with her sister. 


t 3 D. Kirby, of the business office of 
the Gaffney (S. C.¥ Ledger has resigned. 
_ Miss Regina Collette has joined the 
dusiness office staff of the Lynn (Mass.) 


Telegram-News. 


William E. Buckingham, advertising 


nanager of the Lynn~(Mass.) Telegram- 
Vews has returned from a two weeks’ 
racation spent at his home in Washing- 
om D.C. 


_Norbert G. Hensler of St. Paul, for 
hree years with the advertising depart- 
nent of the Clover Leaf papers and later 
vith the St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press, 
las joined the staff of the Wichita 
Kan.) Eagle. 

_W. J. Parrett, business manager of the 
Danville (Iil.) Commercial-News, is 
pending his yacation with his family in 
torthern Wisconsin. 

George R. Koester, Jr., for the past 
everal years on the St. Joseph (Mo.) 
7azette has returned to South Carolina 
nd is associated with his father, George 
& Koester in the business management 
f the Spartanburg Daily Sun. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


NKLIN PIERCE ADAMS, con- 
ductor of the “Conning Tower” on 
he New York World, and Mrs. Adams, 
rho have been spending their honeymoon 
road, were to arrive in New York on 
1e Aquitania, due July 24. 
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Miss Emma Bugbee and Miss Kay 
Phelps of the New York Herald Tribune 
staff will sail July 25 for a month’s trip 
through Europe. . 


Paul F. Sifton of the New Vork 
World and Mrs. Sifton, have re- 
turned from a three months’ tour of 
France, Switzerland and Italy. Mr. 


Sifton is now doing Sunday feature work 
for the World. 


Louis Ludlow, Washington correspond- 
ent of the Columbus Dispatch and other 
papers, has left for Europe for a six 
weeks’ tour, accompanied by Mrs. Lud- 
low. 

R. L. Stokes, music and dramatic 
critic of the St. Lowis Post-Dispatch, 
wrote the libretto for the jazz opera, 
“The Music Robber” successfully pre- 
sented recently in Chicago. 

Malcolm W. Bingay, managing editor 
of the Detroit News, is spending his va- 
cation bass fishing in Canada. 


Beth Mcllvaine, of the New York 
World staff, returned from a trip abroad 
July 20 on the Minnekada to write a 
series of articles on the “White Collar 
Cabin.” 


Manuel Rosenberg, staff artist of the 
Cincinnati Post, was in New York this 
week on his way to Havana, Cuba. 


Belford Atkinson of the Columbus bu- 
reau of the Scripps-Howard Newspapers, 
and Mrs. Atkinson, are spending their 
vacation in New York City. 


Richard E. Coon, Jr., managing editor 
of the Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) Evening 
Star, and Mrs. Coon are parents of a 
son, born recently. 


Norman M. MacLeod of the local staff 
of the Wilmington (Del.) Every Eve- 
ning has returned from the mining re- 
gions of Pennsylvania, where he spent 
his vacation. 

Charles F. Alward is now travel ed- 
itor of the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram 
Gazette. For several years he was con- 
nected with the travel department of the 
Butfalo Express. 


Miss Helen Powell is now suburban 
editor of the Pasadena (Cal.) Star- 
News, succeeding Clark McClurg, who 
has joined the staff of the South Pasa- 
dena Record-Courier. 

Clark R. Kuhns of the local staff, 
Wilmington (Del.) Every Evening is 
spending his vacation, with Mrs. Kuhns, 
at Wildwood and other New Jersey re- 
sorts. 

Brian Bell for a number of years sport- 
ing editor of the Columbia (S. C.) State 
is now with the Associated Press in 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Arthur Stubbs, New England editor 
of the Christian Science Monitor, Bos- 
ton, is on a three weeks’ vacation. 


Paul Haley, district man on the Lynn 
(Mass.) Telegram-News, has returned 
from a two weeks’ automobile trip 
through New York state, Vermont and 
New Hampshire. 

Bernice Fradette Jones has joined the 
staff of the Tacoma (Wash.) News 
Tribune,-as librarian. 

Miss Mabel Graves, society editor, 
Danville - (11) Commercial-News, is 
spending a two weeks’ vacation in Evans- 
ton, Ill., and Madison, Wis. Miss Mar- 
garet Stuebe is acting as society editor. 

William J. Cormack, for many years 
in charge of the Columbia bureau of the 
Charleston News and Courier recently 
took over the editorial direction of the 
Beaufort Gazette, a weekly. 

Russell Gore, for eight years secretary 
to George E. Miller, editor-in-chief of 
the Detroit News, is now doing state 
feature for the News. 

Lawrence Curtis of Southbridge, 
Mass., has joined the reportorial staff of 
the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram. 

Florence Davies, art editor of the 
Detroit News, is in Boston for two 
months studying at Harvard University. 

Frank D. Wasson, news editor of the 
Cedar Rapids (la.) Gazette, left last 
week for New York and other eastern 
points by automobile on a two weeks’ 
vacation trip. 

William Burke Miller, reporter on the 
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FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 


EORGE K. AIKEN, president of 

The Oregon Newspaper Conference 
and publisher of the Ontario (Ore. ) 
Argus, came to 
this country when 
four years old 
from Aberdeen, 
Scotland, where 
he was born. 

His family 
settled in Saint 
Cloud, Minn., at 
six he started 
work as “newsy” 
for the Daily 
Times. Moving 
to Sandstone, 
Minn., later he 
began to learn the 
printers’ trade. 

In 1901 Mr. 
Aiken left the case to go to preparatory 
school. He graduated from Macalester 
Academy in 1903 and became editor and 
publisher of the Forest Lake ( Minn.) 
Enterprise that summer. With the 
proceeds of the sale of the Enterprise 
he entered Macalaster College in the 
fall of 1904 and graduated with the 
class of ’08. 

While in college he was a correspon- 
dent for the St. Paul Pioneer Press, 
and went on the local staff immediately 
after graduation serving as railroad re- 
porter and later becoming sporting 
editor. 

In the fall of 1909 he left Saint Paul 
for the west landing in Tacoma where 
for more than two years he was a mem- 
ber of the Tacoma Ledger local staff. 
During the 1911 session of the Wash- 
ington legislature he was in charge of 
the Ledger’s legislative bureau at Olym- 
pia. 

In 1911, he left the Ledger to return 
to the country field as business manager 
of the Pasco (Wash.) Progress going 
from there to Roslyn, Wash., where 
for four years was owner and editor 
of the Cascade Miner, and for a time, 
tis Cle Elum Washington, Echo, as 
well. 

Having disposed of his interest in 
each of these papers in the summer of 
1916, he moved to Ontario, Ore., to pur- 
chase the Argus. Later he bought the 
Ontario Democrat and consolidated the 
publications, in 1918, 


GrorGE K. AIKEN 


Louisville Courier-Journal is 
his vacation in Florida. 

Geoffrey Willoughby has joined the 
Louisville Courier-Journal staff as re- 
write man. He was formerly with the 
Baltimore American. 

Joe Cornish of the edtiorial staff of the 
Tacoma News Tribune is editor of a new 


spending 
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magazine The Tacoman, the first issue 
of which appeared in May. 

C. F. Christian, formerly publicity 
agent for the college of agriculture, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, has joined 
the staff of the Defiance Crescent- 
News as farm editor, 

Earl H. Whitman, formerly of the 
editorial department of the Capper Pub- 
lications, Topeka, who resigned two 
years ago, has returned as private secre- 
tary to Senator Capper. 


HOLDING NEW POSTS 


RANK FARRAR, from Seattle 
(Wash.)- Post-Intelligence, to city ed- 
itor, San Francisco Bulletin. 


Dan Bowerman, from city editor, 
Ashland (Ore.) Daily Tidings, to edi- 


torial staff, Medford (Ore.) Jackson 
County News. 

John Palmer, from movie editor, 
Portland Telegram, to radio editor, 


Seattle Times. John Anderson has suc- 
ceeded him on the Telegram. 


MARRIED 
AMUEL R. B. CLARK, editor and 
publisher of the Washington (Kan. ) 
Palladium, to Miss Margaret Schell, last 
week in Fairbery, Neb. 
Francis L. Finnegan, of the Lynn 
(Mass.) Telegram-News advertising de- 


partment to Miss Catherine E. Barry 
recently. 


John M. O’Connell of the circulation 
department of the Boston Globe to Miss 
Blanche M. Dolan. of Roxbury, Mass., 
{elke Ail, 

Harold C. Yingling, Jr., of editorial 
staff of the Altoona (Pa.) Tribune to 
Miss Kathryn L. Kelley, at Williams- 
port, Pa., July 18. 

Donald L. Brannon, federal court re- 
porter for the Peoria (Ill.) Star to Miss 
Hazel V. Anderson of Monmouth, IIL, 
in Peoria, July 11. 

Robert L. Knightly, of the composing 
room, Hutchinson (Kan.) News, to 
Edith Rathburn, of the business office, 
recently. 

William Evart White, city editor of 
the Cuero (Tex.) Record, to Miss Ruth 
Graham, at Ozona, Tex., recently, 


PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES 


A L. BRADFORD, United Press 

* Paris correspondent, and Mrs. Brad- 
ford, are parents of a son, born on July 
3. The child has been named George 
Harvey Bradford. 

A. M. Easterling, for several years a 
representative of the United Press As- 
sociations in Buenos Aires, is return- 
ing to join the staff of the U. P. foreign 
department in the New York office. 

Gideon D. Seymour, Associated Press 
correspondent at Pierre, S. D., has been 
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A increasing number of members of the Upper Four Hundred are 
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made correspondent at Indianapolis, 
succeeding the late John L. Stuart. Mr. 
Seymour was formerly in the Des 
Moines bureau of the A. P. and previous 
to that was on the editorial staff of the 
Des Moines Register. 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 


DE5 MOINES (1A.) CAPITAL last 
week announced the purchase of two 
new presses at a cost of $135,000, a 
Goss double sextuple with a capacity of 
72,000 pages, and a three-deck press for 
color work. The Capital printing its 
own comic section. 

H. E. Van Ommerman, of the Cash- 
mere (Wash.) Record, bought the 
building in which his plant is located, 
remodelled it and built a press room 
addition. 

Fullerton (Cal.) Daily Tribune, re- 
cently installed a Duplex three deck, two 
color press. 

Johnsonburg (Pa.) Press, a weekly, 
has let a contract for a two story addi- 
tion to its plant. 

W. W. Pegram, editor and publisher 
of the Chester (\S. C.) News, has re- 
cently let a contract for a new building. 

Toledo News-Bee has 
new Ludlows. 

San Angelo (Tex.) Daily Standard, 
through Houston Harte, publisher, has 


awarded contract for a new brick home. . 


It will include two stories and basement, 
costing more than $20,000, and be ready 
for occupany Oct. 1. 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


OUPEVILLE (WASH.) TIMES, 
formerly edited by J. E. Howard, 
was recently sold to Beriah Brown. 


A. C. McKinsey. and Son, M. F. Mc- 
Kinsey of Maquoketa, Ia., have pur- 
chased the DeWitt (la.) Observer from 
James Farquhar of Cedar Rapids. M. 
F. McKinsey who has been associated 
with his father in the Maquoketa Ex- 
celsior the last few years take complete 
charge, Aug. 17. 

Fergus Falls (Minn.) Free Press, 
which was organized during the hey-day 
of the Nonpartisan League in Minnesota, 
has been sold to O. W. Bergan. It was 
organized as a daily but was later pub- 
lished weekly. 

Kenneth Kingman, now on the Wen- 
atchee (‘Wash.) World, has bought the 
Chelan Leader, from Mrs. Elizabeth 
Goodsell, and will take it over Sept. 1. 
Mr. Kingman graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Washington School of Journal- 
ism in 1924. 


Rufus ‘Woods 
public (Wash.) 
A. Thompson. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Olin, publishers 
of the Nooksack (Wash.) Sentinel, have 
sold the paper to H. S. Baker of Tacoma. 

Edgar Malott, Gordon, Neb., has pur- 
chased the Delta (la.) Press from 
Mahan Bros., and taken possession. 


recently bought the Re- 
News-Miner from M. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 


(RCEPVUENE (TEX.) DAILY TIMES, 
16-page Booster edition, July 4. 
Dubuque (la.) American 
Fifth anniversary issue, July 1. 
Cape Town (Africa) Times, 16-page 
26th anniversary edition, with picture of 
staff and a history of the paper’s growth. 
Shreveport (La.) Journal, 56-page 
special edition in two colors July 6, 
celebrating opening of its new two-story 
and basement home at Marshall and 
Travis streets. 
Port Arthur (Tex.) News, 88-page 
‘Tell It To The World” edition, July 19. 


Tribune, 


SCHOOLS 


PROF. C. E. ROGERS, acting head 
of the department of industrial jour- 
nalism and printing at the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, was elected vice- 
president of the Agricultural College 
Editors’ Association at its recent meet- 
ing in Raleigh, N. C. 

Fred R. Birney, former Pacific coast 


installed two 


Editor 


newspaper man, has been engaged as 
professor of journalism at Trinity Uni- 
versity, Waxahachie, Tex. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


OLORADO EDITORIAL ASSOCI- 
ATION, traveling in six special 


cars, attended the midsummer session 0 
the association at Steamboat Springs, 
Col., July 10 to 12. As a part of their 
excursion, the editors visited the coal 
mines at Mount Harris, attended a bar- 
becue and rodeo at the Carey ranch in 
Routt county, inspected the oil fields at 
Craig, and the workings at the west por- 
tal of the Moffat tunnel. 


Pittsburgh Press Club opened its 
new quarters on July 20, on the second 
floor of the American State Bank Build- 
ing, at Sixth Avenue and Grant street. 
The new home consists of five rooms. 
Meals will be served at all hours. 


Advertising Club of Seattle cele- 
brated its 20th birthday July 10 with a 
luncheon in the Italian room of the 
Olympic hotel. H. Schoenfeld, C. A. 
Hughes, Bert Swezea and J. Fred Braid 
gave three minute talks. Tom Jones 
Parry spoke on “Why Is An Advertis- 
ing Club?” 

Seventh District, Minnesota Edit- 
orial Association members held their 
annual summer frolic at Green Lake, 
July 18. 


WITH THE ADVERTISERS 


HUGH CARTER of Wilmington, Del., 
is now advertising manager of the 
Priest Sons department store, York, Pa. 
Mr. Carter has been secretary of the 
Wilmington Advertising Club since it 
was formed. 


WITH THE SPECIALS 


L. HOEY, of the New York office 
* of Wm. J. Morton Company, special 
newspaper representatives, has returned 
from a two months’ trip abroad, where 
he visited Naples, Rome and Paris. 
John Budd Company, publishers’ repre- 
sentatives, New York, has been appointed 
to represent the Lakeland (Fla.) Evening 
Ledger. 


SCOPES TRIAL IN AD COPY 


New Orleans Clothing Store Capitalizes 
On News Interest 


A quality clothing store in New 
Orleans, known as Stevens, carried the 
following novel advertising copy recent- 
ly, as a tie-in on public interest in the 
evolution trial at Dayton, Tenn.: 

“Gentlemen of the Jury! 

“There is no monkey business here; the 
fundamental question is material (cloth). 

“Pray do not allow yourselves to be 
unduly influenced by the defendant's 
glowing account of lower prices. 

“The verdict must be rendered solely 
on the question of satisfactory wear and 
service. There is no statute of limita- 
tion and no trouble collecting damages if 
the verdict is against us. 

‘We rest our case with the following 
exhibit :” 

A list of prices followed this sally. 


Metal Company Plant Completed 


The United American Metals Corpora- 
tion manufacturers of type metal has just 
completed a new plant in Brooklyn, N. 
Y., on the shore of the Nassau River. 


“The company reports that the publishing 


industry appears to be on a sounder basis 
than it has for years, basing the state- 
ment upon increased orders for type 
metal being received. L. Muscat is presi- 
dent of the company. 


State Pays for Printing Laws 


Any newspaper in Wisconsin which 
publishes in full all the laws passed at 
the last session of the legislature will be 
paid from $125 to $150 according to a 
bill passed by the legislature and recently 
signed by the governor. The laws must 
be printed in the numerical order of their 
chapters. 
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ASSOCIATION CHIEFS 


WHEN Southern Minnesota publishers 
recently organized the Lower Min- 
nesota Valley Editorial association, 
Oliver J. Quane, 
editor of the St. 
Peter Herald, was 
elected as its first 
president. 

Mr. Quane 
learned the print- 
ing trade in the 
office of the Man- 
kato Ledger, 
edited and pub- 
lished by his 
father, John D. 
Quane, and was 
city editor of the 
Austin (Minn.) 
Mormng Mail, 
and the Mankato 
Bulletin. Later he was editor of the 
Brown County Journal, published at New 
Ulm, Minn., and of the New Ulm Re- 


Ottver J. QuANE 


view. 

In 1904, when the Democratic party 
of Minnesota nominated John A. John- 
son as its candidate for governor, Mr. 
Quane succeeded him as editor of the 
St. Peter Herald. Three years later he 
bought out Governor Johnson’s interest 
in the Herald, and has had charge of its 
editorial and business management except 
the period from 1916 to 1919, when he 
was in the military service. 

In addition to his newspaper work, Mr. 
Quane has had an active military career. 
At the opening of the Spanish-American 
war he enlisted as a private in the Four- 
teenth Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, 
and in that same year, 1898, served in a 
campaign against the Chippewa Indians. 
He was commissioned a captain in the 
Minnesota National Guard in 1908; was 
promoted to major, and commanded a 
battalion in the second Minnesota Infan- 
try on the Mexican border. In the last 
war he commanded the Fourth Anti-Air- 
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The Globe’s total of 7,480,859 lines for the first six months 
of 1925 was more than half a million lines in excess of the 
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craft Machine Gun Battalion, and w; 
gassed in action near Brieulles, Franc 
during the final phase of the Argon 
offensive. Since the close of the wi 
he has held a commission as lieutena: 
colonel in the Reserve Corps. 


CO-OPERATION SOUGHT 


American Photo-Engravers Take Ste} 
to Unite Allied Groups 


A resolution calling upon the exec 
tive committee to seek means of co-oper; 
tion among allied associations was adop 
ed at the 29th annual meeting of tl 
American Photo-Engravers Associatic 
in New York, July 16-18. 

Adoption of the resolution followe 
speeches. on the subject delivered befo: 
the convention.by G. Lynn Sumner, pres 
dent.of the Association of National Ay 
vertisers, and Arthur J. Baldwin, pres 
dent of the National Publishers Associ 
tion. C. K. Woodbridge, president of tl 
Associated Advertising Clubs of tl 
World was to have addressed the col 
vention, but was unable to be present, 

Progress in the photo-engraving indu 
try was told in several speeches by ass 


‘ciation members. Of interest were descri 


tions of the Bassani camera and proce: 
the Aquatone, the Sperati processes. — 
Edward W. Houser, of the Barne 
Crosby Co., Chicago, was again re-elec 
ed president. V. W. Hurst, Hurst E 
graving Co., Rochester, N. Y., was r 
elected first vice-president; H. C. Cam 
bell, Western Engraving & Color C 
Seattle, Wash., second vice-president, at 
Oscar F. Kwetth, Northern Engravii 
Co., Canton, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


Dean Williams On Southern Trip 


Dr. Walter Williams, Dean of t 
School of Journalism of the University 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo., and preside 
of the Press Congress of the World, 
making a visit to Central America 
the guest of Dr. Virgilio Rodriquez B 
teta, vice-president of the Press Congreé 
of the World for Guatemala. 
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WHAT’S WHAT IN THE FEATURE FIELD 


John T. McCutcheon Returns From World Tour—‘“Telling 
Tommy” to be Published in Book Form— 
Syndicate Managers to Meet 


FTER having experienced an_air- 

plane crash in a storm, a_ blizzard 
on a desert in pirate-infested Mongolia 
and completed a tour of the world start- 
ing in January, John T. McCutcheon, 
cartoonist for the Chicago Tribune News- 
paper Syndicate, arrived in New York 
July 20, aboard the S.S. Leviathan, 

Mr. McCutcheon is still a believer in 
air travel, even though he and his wite 
were forced to make three forced land- 


ings in a flight from Copenhagen to 
Paris. First, lost in a fog, the air- 


plane landed near Kiel. The real thrill 
came when in another ship, Mr. and Mrs. 
McCutcheon flew into a thunder storm 
near Brussels. 

In Mongolia, Mr. and Mrs. McCutch- 
eon traveled by the old trails to Urga, 
the sacred city of Buddha. This trip 
was made after Chinese foreign office and 
the American legation had asked them 
not to go because of the bandits. On 
the way the cartoonist and his wife were 
caught in the blizzard and snowstorm 
in a desert. 

Mr. McCutcheon made 
sketches throughout the tour. 


“Telling Tommy,’ by “Pim,” a new 
newspaper comic strip handled by the 
Cosmos Newspaper Syndicate, will short- 
ly be published in book form, the syndicate 
announced this week. ‘‘Pim,” the artist, 
is W. Paul Pim of Birmingham, Ala., 
and is also creator of the comic “Baby 


numerous 


Mine,” distributed by the George Mat- 
thew Adams Service. 
The Cosmos Newspaper Syndicate, 


New York, has obtained the newspaper 
rights for “Coded Limericks,” published 
by Simon & Schuster. 


Mrs. Florence Riddick Boys, of Plym- 
outh, Ind., who edits Woman's Page 
Service, is spending a month’s vacation 
in the Northwest. 


Howard Wheeler, general manager of 
the McClure Newspaper Syndicate, is 
spending three weeks’ vacation at Waun- 
throp, Me. 


“Minnie Flynn” by Frances Marion 
has been obtained by the McClure News- 
paper Syndicate to be offered as a daily 
serial about Sept. 1. 


Bonita Witt will join the editorial staff 
of the Central Press Association, Cleve- 
land, Aug. 1, as assistant feature editor. 
She is a graduate of the Western Re- 
serve University School of Journalism 
and while attending school worked as a 
reporter for Cleveland newspapers. 


Mrs. Florence McIntyre, editor and 
manager of the Premier Syndicate, New 
York, has returned to New York from 
a vacation spent at Lake George. 

Glen Mahar, middle west representative 
of the McClure Newspaper Syndicate, is 
making a trip through the South, before 
going to Maine for his summer vaca- 
tion. 


Rudolph Block, who writes editorials 
and short stories under the pen name of 


Bruno Lessing, has left this country on 
a trip to the Continent. Mr. Block is 
comic art editor of King Features Syn- 
dicate, Inc., New York. 


Invitations have been sent out to a 
number of syndicate managers to attend 
a dinner to be held at the Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel, New York, July 30, for the 
purpose, it is understood, of discussing 
possible formation of a syndicate associa- 
tion. Plans for the dinner and subse- 
quent discussion are being closely guarded. 


Wallace Irwin has discontinued writ- 
ing “Hashimura Togo, The Letters of a 
Japanese Schoolboy” for the summer in 
order to have time to write a new novel 
George T. Bye, manager of the Putnam 
Syndicate, distributor, announced this 
week. The feature will be resumed this 
fall. A weekly theatrical letter by 
Joseph Kaye has been added to the Put- 
nam list. 


Harry S. Bressler, director of Star 
Adcraft Service, is now commuting be- 
tween New York and the summer colony 
at Mountain Lakes, N. J. 


Bell Syndicate, Inc., New York, an- 
nounced this week two additions to its 
list of offerings: “Ed Wynn’s Question 
Box,’ a once-a-week humorous feature, 
and “Eyefulls’ by Van Ben, a three- 
column drawing, described as an ingenu- 
ity or observation test. Mr. Wynn was 
the actor starred in the play “The Perfect 
Fool.” 


“Highlights of History,’ picture strip 
offered to newspapers by the McClure 
Newspaper Syndicate, will appear in 
book form in the fall. 


A new novel by Edgar Poe Norris 
entitled “Surrender,” has been added to 
the list of the Central Press Association, 
Cleveland. 


David Belasco has written a series of 
twelve autobiographical articles for the 


NATIONAL 
LEADERSHIP 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


During the first six months of 1925, 
The Cleveland News (Evening) pub- 
lished a greater volume of National Ad- 
vertising than was published during the 
same period by the other evening news- 
paper in Cleveland, 

When compiling your next schedule, 
consider this continued leadership in 
National Lineage on the part of 


The Cleveland News 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 
GHIO’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Represented by 
GEO. A. McDEVITT COMPANY 


250 Park Ave., New York 
914 People’s Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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Cosmos New 


York. 


Newspaper Syndicate, 


Mary Hastings Bradley, explorer and 
huntress, has written a series of articles 
under the title “Caravans and Cannibals” 
describing her adventures in Africa for 
the Chicago Tribune Newspapers Syndi- 
cate. 


H. A. McNitt, general manager of the 
Central Press Association, has returned 
to Cleveland from a trip through the 
East. 


“Husbands and Wives,” a new daily il- 
lustrated married life feature by M. K. 
Sims has been obtained by McNaught 
Syndicate, Inc., New York. It will not 
be offered newspapers until this fall. 


Joseph V. Connolly, of the King Feat- 
ures Syndicate board of general manage- 
ment, New York, is spending his vaca- 
tion with his family at their summer 
home in Bay View, Conn. 


Floyd McGriff, associate editor of King 
Features Syndicate, Inc., returned to New 
York last week following an automobile 
trip to South Bend, Ind., and Mishawaka, 
Ind., his ‘old home town.” 


Winifred Van Duzer, reporter for 
Newspaper Feature Service, New York, 
has returned from a vacation spent in 
Detroit, Mich. 


David Worrall, of the Sun newspapers 
of Australia, who in this country on a 
special assignment wrote articles on 14 
American cities he visited for the United 
Press Associations, will also write a ser- 
ies of articles for the United Feature 
Syndicate, New York, Tom Gerber, man- 
ager, announced this work. 


Frank King, creator of Gasoline Alley 
has taken a summer studio in the art 
colony at Provincetown, R. I. 


A new comic strip has been added to 
the daily mat service of the Western 


Newspaper Union, “Finney of the Force? 
It is drawn by F. O. Alexander and tells 
the story of a “cop.” 


A humor and pathos cartoon illustrated 
by J. H. Striebel is being handled by the 
Associated Editors of -Chicago. Mr 
Striebel drew the Potters by McElvoy 


HOWEY GETS A SCOOP 


Mirror Editor Hangs an Old One or 
New York Gang 


An old trick, seldom practiced any 
more in New York, was used last weel 
by Walter Howey, editor of the New 
York Mirror. 

The Mirror obtained an exclusive con, 
fession from Mrs. Helene Geisen-Volk 
baby farmer. It was withheld from the 
first copies run off the presses, which art 
seized by messengers and carried to the 
other newspaper offices. Then the presses 
were stopped and a replate with the con. 
fession in was substituted. : 


Sales and Profits 


Backed by the largest eve- 

ning circulation in America, 

the New York. Evening ~ 
Journal’s Merchandising 

Service Department has had 

a record of more profitable. 

campaigns for advertisers 

than any other Service De- 

partment in the country. 


500 Successes 


America’s Greatest Evening Newspaper 


SAFEST AND GREATEST OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
INVESTMENT AND PROFIT FOUND IN FLOR'DA 


Land which I purchased in Tampa in August, 1924, has doubled in value. 


Directory of Leading Features 


FOR DAILY, SUNDAY AND WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS. 


Building lots which our firm purchased at the same time at $800.00 each 
are now in demand at $2000.00 each and mighty few remain in that vicinity, 
so rapidly are families arriving in Tampa to make their homes. 
; ; 
ILLUSTRATING FLORIDA’S GROWTH KEEP YOUR 
A comparison of the population of twenty-three 
of Florida’s largest cities and the five year gain EYES ON 
in percentage follows: 
1925 1920 Gain % 
WRAPS Ficcgreeas atid Fae 94,808 51,608 83 TAMP A 
Jacksonville .........0..... 94,206 91,558 3 
Miiamaa reas cc lente oo uisietvantes 71,419 29,571 141 
St. Petersburg ........... 26,706 14,237 88 
Pensacola 31,035  *24 1925—94,808 
Orlando 9,282 140 
West Palm Beach 8,659 121 
Dakelamaliee Saeco: st goin 7,062 141 1 920. 51 ? 608 
Koy Wests Si i05-c-lclnr'eehtes 18,749 *27 
St. Augustine ... 6,192 41 
eels sus 7 jj GAIN—43,200 
Gainesville ...............05 6,860 23 
Fort Myers ............... 3,678 118 or 83% 
Bradetiton,s j:0-.45 oun. 3,868 90 
Sanford £Fiis,. ease os eles 5,588 30 
Palatica 9th chess cece seme. 5,102 41 
Ocala (27 Maptrecerctasts ccaouions 4,914 36 NOW 
Plant City a nacne eree 3,729 77 ; 
Tallahassee i..hn+ + since: 5,637 14 
Fort Lauderdale 2,065 203 F LORID A S) 
DeLand) . 2 .4csbhe 30 sees 3,324 74 
Sawasota ©. ii he aserte cues 2,149 156 LARGEST 
Clearwater |... sichicsiets sss 2,427 106 
*—Loss CIT Y 

Traveled people know that Florida’s is an ALL YEAR climate. Life is 
very comfortable here this summer. Having spent many years in the news- 
paper business I am familiar with its exacting demands upon those whe 
occupy responsible positions in it. Florifa offers revitalizing opportunities 
of which newspaper executives should avail themselves. 
BUY FLORIDA LAND WHILE EACH YEAR SEES IT DOUBLE 

IN VALUE 


ADDRESS!:: T. F. McPHERSON, TELEPHONE 86959, 87030 


BURT @ McPHERSON, INC. 
SAN ISIDRO & MARTI STREETS, TAMPA, FLA. 


Fiction 


Radio 


FOR LARGE AND SMALL PAPERS 


A non-technical, weekly radio review 
By CARL H. BUTMAN 
Washington Radio News Service 
1422 F St, Washington, D. C. 


“STORIES” 
Lewis Wilson Appleton, Jr., 
2044 Margaret St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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POWERS PERFECTION COOLER 


Every Newspaper Photo Engraving Plant should have at least one 


The Powers Perfection Cooler requires no water 
connection of any kind. 


It can be moved at will by simply picking it up and 
placing it where it is wanted. 


It has no mechanical parts to get out of order. 


It applies cold water evenly and simultaneously to 
all parts of the plae—ON THE BACK OF THE 
PLATE only. 


It cools the plate instantaneously to the exact tem- 


Q 


perature required and saves wiping, mopping and 
reheating. 


] 


The price of the Powers Perfection Cooler 
is $350 


The Powers Perfection Cooler met with the instantaneous approval of both the workers and the owners 
wherever it was installed and tried. The men in the shops like it because it helps them in their work. 
They save time and effort, turn out more work and better work, and do it with very little physical 
labor. It is a clean, workmanlike way of doing what is otherwise a messy, sloppy task. 


‘Proprietors like it because it saves gas, water, time and makeovers. These savings mean money and 
profits and that is what we all want. To satisfy yourself, go into your etching rooms and see what 
happens when the etcher tries to cool a large plate by dragging it over a roller wrapped in old towels 
and rags or a piece of burlap. Watch the plate buckle and then see him try to straighten it out. You 
know what that means in color work. 


The use of the Powers Perfection Cooler does away with buckled and twisted plates, the splashing of 
water on the face of the plate and the constant work and worry connected with etching. A zine etch- 
ing is heated from 13 to 16 times by the etcher. That tells the story. 


ASK ANY USER 


Baltimore News Denver Post N. Y. Daily News 
Boston American Des Moines Register & Tribune N. Y. Times 

Boston Post Florida Times Union N. Y. World 

B’klyn Daily Eagle Kansas City Star . Providence Journal 
Bronx Home News Milwaukee Journal Rochester Herald 
Chicago Daily News N. Y. American San Francisco Bulletin 
Chicago Herald Examiner N. Y. Evening Sun Washington Times 
Chicago Tribune N. Y. Morning Telegraph Wisconsin News 


Immediate delivery guaranteed 


BOWERS, INC. ~ “wait 
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ADVERTISING AGENCY AFFAIRS 


Account Executive Tries His Hand at Column Conducting—Irvin Cobb 
to Write Campaign for Wm. Rankin Agency—Detroit Firm 
Changes Its Name 


DWARD HOPE COFFEY, account 

executive on the staff of Barton, 
Durstine and Osborn, Inc., New York 
advertising 
agency, is trying 
his hand at news- 
paper “colyum” 
conducting. 

Signing his first 
two names, Ed- 
ward Hope, Mr. 
Coffey is writing 
“The Lantern,” 
regular daily col- 
umn of the New 
YVork Herald 
Tribune, for Don 
Marquis, noted 
columnist, who is 
on vacation. 

EL tS alae Ons 
amusing sort of job,’ Mr. Coffey said, 
but added he had no intention of leaving 
the advertising business and make news- 
paper work his career. 

“As Mr. Marquis once told me, it 
seems true that if you write something 
good in the column the public remembers 
it; if you turn out poor stuff, it is 
quickly forgotten.” 

Mr. Coffey is still receiving letters ask- 
ing him to reprint a piece he wrote in 
the column in January, 1924, when he was 
once before taking Mr. Marquis’ place. 
This is the third time he has “sat in” 
for the famous creator of the Old Soak. 
In addition to writing advertising copy, 
he has also written short stories for the 
Saturday Evening Post and Collier's 
Weekly. He has been connected with 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, since gradua- 
tion.from Princeton in 1920. 


E. H. Correy 


Irvin Cobb will write an advertising 
campaign for Sweet Caporal Cigarettes 
to be placed by the William H. Rankin 
Company, New York, it was announced 
this week. 


The Industrial Advertising Company, 
Detroit, has changed its name to Fech- 
heimer, Frank & Spedden, Inc. and 
larger quarters have been taken at 415 
Brainard street, Detroit. E. G. Frank, 
formerly in charge of the copy department 
also of that agency, have joined the new 
firm. 


Don Belding, formerly statistician, has 
been appointed space buyer in the Los 
Angeles office of Lord & Thomas, suc- 
ceeding Duane Jones, promoted to con- 
tact and sales executive. 


Merger of the Curtis-Newall Adver- 
tising Agency and the Dan B. Miner 
Company, both of Los Angeles, has been 
announced. 


Rio Grande Valley Advertising Com- 
pany, with headquarters at San Benito, 
Tex., has been incorporated by Benno 
and Harold Kayton and E. B. Burke. 


H. G. Steffens, formerly with Erwin 
Wassey & Co., and Henri, Hurst, and 
McDonald, has joined the sales staff of 
the Standard Farm Papers, Inc. 


Miss E. E. Sheffler opened the City 
Advertising Agency at 407 Jamieson 
Building in Spokane, recently. Miss 
Sheffler has been writing advertising for 
the Van Ausdle-Hoffman Piano Com- 
pany for the last two years. She was 
formerly on the Omaha Daily News ad- 
vertising staff. 


Edgar M. Hoopes, for many years in 
the advertising agency business in Wil- 
mington, Del., has been elected president 
of the Board of Water Commissioners of 
that city. He is a son of the late Edgar 
M. Hoopes, once owner of the Wilming- 
ton Morning News. 


WHAT THEY ARE SAYING 


ANOTHER WOODBRIDGE SLOGAN 


eA DVERTISING is the Alpha and Omega of business. 


Business men 


who hope to conduct their affairs on the methods of the past are living 


in a fool’s paradise. 


‘What’s going to happen tomorrow?’ is my slogan. — 


C. K. Woodbridge, president, Associated Advertising Clubs of the World. 
% % 


TRUE, THE PUBLIC, PAYSs BUT 


sé] T is true that the public pays for advertising. 

as many advantages to the public as to the advertiser. 
vertising, but we get our money’s worth. 
We get better satisfaction. 


get better variety. 


But advertising represents 
We pay for ad- 
We get better merchandise. We 
Isn’t it worth it?”—J. M. 


Dawson, vice-president, Southwestern Advertising Agency, Dallas, Tex. 


% 


% 


NEWSPAPERS FOR HOTEL ADVERTISING 


6s" THE grades in newspaper character and social status are so many and 

varied that hotel aand restaurant advertisers can fit in exactly with the 
clientele they desire to reach and attract. Newspaper advertising for hotels 
and restaurants stands out alone, since it permits of immediate appeals and 
instant results.’-—-W. Buchanan-Taylor, advertising manager to J. Lyon’s & 


Co., Ltd., and the Royal Palace, Regent Palace, and Strand Palace Hotels, 


London, England. 
*% % % 


THE PERFECT SALESMAN 


27 REL. salesman must be original, courteous, solema, bluff, merry in his 

methods as occasion requires. He must listen to, rather than tell, per- 
sonal experiences. He should argue with some, and simply tell others—always 
in training, alert, as in tennis, on the toes, ready for the back line or the net. 
He must be a miracle of mental agility and yet keep the supreme skill of his 
art and technique so completely concealed as to convey the impression to the 
buyer that of the two he is the cleverer. The perfect salesman must present 
his message to the customer with the skill of an expert angler, without effort, 


1925 


for 


giving him, in fact, what he actually wants, for no honest fisherman ever rea 


deceives his fish.’’-—Gerald A. France, president, Advertising Club of Ne 
castle, England. 


July 25, 


* % % 


INDEPENDENT OF BAD TIMES ; 

¢¢ A DVERTISING does more to ensure individual effort than any other 
force I know. The best product is the advertised product, and the 
reason is because it is independent. It must be to succeed, and its success 
makes, it independent of competition and of bad times.”—Harold Vernon, 


Chairman, District 14, Associated Advertising Clubs of the World. 7 
% * * < 
SALES FORCE SHOULD READ ADS | 


ee HERE is a broad gap between sales and advertising in too many bus | 
nesses. In a personal checkup I took in one big store only five per cent 
of the sales force knew what the store had advertised in their department the 
previous day. Advertising is cleaner today than it ever was, but because of 
the competition it has to be strong and outstanding and above all linked up with 
the sales departments to succeed.’-—George Santee, Sales Director of Varsity 
Ad Club. 7 
% 


Underwear at Cedar Rapids (Ia.) | 
% *% e 
A BOGEY DEAD AS A DODO a 


ee HE bogey that advertised goods cost more is in this enlightened , 
nearly as dead as a dodo. It is a proved, and now more generally 
accepted fact that advertised goods, as a rule, not merely do not cost mote, 


but actually cost less, than goods produced and sold under the slow, old- 
fashioned methods.’’—Stuart A. Hirst, chairman, organization committee, Har- 


rogate Convention, 14th District, A. A. C. W. | 


THE HIGHEST STANDARD 


Common Sense and — 
Your Metal Supply 


HEN Type Metal has deteriorated through use it 

becomes almost impossible to cast sharp and clear 
slugs, type and plates. When this happens in your plant 
you naturally look about to find a reliable method of _ 
restoring your entire metal supply to its proper condi- 
tion for use. You ask yourself: What is the best course 
to follow ? 


In answering this question we have found that Common _ 
Sense and Metallurgic Experience dictate the same an- _ 
swer: Analyze the entire metal supply to determine its — 
true condition, and then proceed to put all of it in shape 
to give the best results. : *, 


This is just what “Wilke’s” Type Metal Insurance Plan #2 
does. It is your protection against the deterioration of _ 
your metal—and we do all of the work for you at our _ 
own expense! ¥ 


Write for the Good News! 


Of course you want to know all about this 
money-saving plan, and how you can 
secure its benefits for your own plant. 
A word to us brings the details. 


METALS REFINING COMPANY — 
HAMMOND, INDIANA ie 
Warehouses in All Principal Cities 


WHEN YOU THINK OF METAL THINK OF “WILKE 
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The Consolidated Press Association 


and 


Current News Features Inc. 


B= aN response to a demand from a large group of 


Sg Ee || representative newspapers appreciative of the 
success of [he C. P. A. leased wire service, The 


Consolidated Press Association announces the 


extension of its activities into a new field. 


Through an affiliated company, Current News Features, 
Incorporated, a distinctive syndicate service will be produced. 


Separate and distinct from the leased wire and supple- 
mental mail service of The C. P. A., Current News Features 
will break new ground. It will begin where the telegraph 
wires end, filling the gap between telegraph news and stereo- 
typed features. With a new staff of well-known writers, C. 

| N. F. will keep abreast of current developments in science, 
education, economics, and other fields of human endeavor that 


interest every home. 


All communications with respect to these features should 
be addressed to Current News Features, Incorporated, Fifth 
: Floor, Evening Star Building, Washington, D. C., or Eighth 
Floor, World Building, New York City. 
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WITH THE GENERAL ADVERTISERS 


Electric Industry Turning to Institutional Advertising— 
Advertisers to Play Golf—-New Members of A. M. A. 


ORE -and more emphasis is being 
placed by the electric industry in 
America on fhe part played by adver- 
tising as a fac- 
tor in its contin- 
ued growth, ac- 


cording to Philip 
i) tf hom@'sio.n', 
publicity manag- 
er of the Western 
Electric Com- 
pany, and past 
president of the 
Association of 
National Adver- 
tisers, who has 
returned to New 
York from a 
month’s trip to 
the Pacific Coast, 
where he attend- 
ed the annual convention of the National 
Electric Light Association. 

While on the Pacitic Coast, Mr. Thom- 
son also addressed the advertising clubs 
in Oakland, San Francisco, and Los An- 
geles, speaking on the general subject : 

“Advertising as a Factor in Molding of 
Public Opinion.” 

“T think of advertising as a useful 
tool of business to interpret business to 
the public,” Mr. Thomas said in an inter- 
view this week. “The electrical industry 
is typical of a group of big business in- 
terests which are using advertising in 
this way. 

pol speak not now of its use to popu- 
larize electric service and increase the 
sale of products, but to build good will 
and attract new capital. This form of 
advertising seeks to show the useful place 
of the business as a factor in community 
prosperity.” : 

As notable examples of this kind of 
institutional advertising, Mr. Thomson 
called attention to the educational copy 
now being placed by his own company, 
the Bell Telephone System, the Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company, Westing- 
house, the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company and the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany. 

Mr. 
ictivities 
pany in this country 


Puitip L. 


THOMSON 


Thomson directs the advertising 
of the Western Electric Com- 
and abroad. 


George Oxley, advertising manager of 
the National Electric Light Association, 
announced this week his asociation was 
conducting an intensive investigation to 
determine the gross amount being in- 
vested annually by electric light and 
power companies in advertising. A re- 
port on the investigation will be ready 
for publication the first of next year. 
Questionnaires have been sent out to 
ascertain what percentage of the gross 
income the separate advertising appropri- 
ations represent and how these appropri- 


ations are divided among newspapers, 
magazines, direct-by-mail,  bill-boards, 
and other forms of advertising. 


New York members of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers are arrang- 
ing a golf tournament to be played at 
the Sound View Golf Club early in Au- 
eust. About 125 advertisers are expected 
to take part. Prizes will be awarded. 
The committee in charge of the tourna- 
ment consists of Ellery H. Mann, presi- 
dent, Zonite Company; Stuart Peabody, 
advertising manager, Borden Sales Com- 


pany; E. A. Stone, advertising manager 
of the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey; and Bernard Richtenberg, ad- 
vertising manager of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute. 

Twenty-six new members have joined 
the Association of National Advertisers 


since May 1, Robert K. Leavitt, secretary, 
announced this week. The membership 
now comprises 339 national advertisers. 
Among the new members are: Russell 
Green, advertising manager of the 


Charles E. Hires Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., makers of Hires’ Root Beer; T. A. 
Carroll, advertising manager, E. C. At- 
kins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; Arthur 
H. Stanton, Eagle-Picher Lead Company, 
Chicago, Ill.; Edwin B. Self, advertis- 
ing manager, Dayton Rubber Manufac- 
turing Company of Delaware, Dayton, 
O.; Elam G. Hess, president, Keystone 
Pecan Company, Manheim, Pa.; Howard 
Schaeffer, sales manager, Elgin National 
Watch Company, Chicago, Ill.; George 
A. Pennock, advertising manager, Bon- 
cilla Laboratories, Inc., Indianapolis, 
Ind.; O’Neill Ryan, Jr., Celotex Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill.; George W. Mun- 
sick, vice-president, Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, Newark, N. J.; 
Arthur H. Reddall, advertising manaager, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States; George Dock, Jr., William 
Rk. Compton Company, New York; James 


M. Cleary, director of advertising and 
sales research, Studebaker Corporation 
of America, South Bend, Ind.; and J. 


F, O’Brien, vice-president, Kellogg Sales 
Company, Battle Creek, Mich, 


C. Gilbert Norton, for the past three 
and a half years advertising manager of 
the Economy Fuse and Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, has resigned to -be- 
come assistant’ advertising manager of the 
Lehigh Portland Cement Company, AlI- 
lentown, Pa. 


The Whistle Company of America 
announced this week the appointment of 
C. K. Denney as advertising manager 
with headquarters in New York. Mr. 
Denney was formerly in charge of ad- 
vertising display work for the Dennison 
Manufacturing Company, New York. 

Roy D. Kerby has been named sales 
pee of Durant Motors of Canada, 

td. 


Joseph Ewing is now associated with 
the Simmons Company, Chicago, man-. 
ufacturer of bedroom furniture and bed- 
ding, as vice-president in charge of sales. 


Election of Harry D. McKinney as 
second vice-president and general sales 
manager of the Driver- Harris Company, 


Harrison, N. J., was announced this 
week. 


NEW WEEKLY GROUP 


Texas Press Weeklies to Campaign for 
More National Advertising 


Employment of H. L. Grable of 
Charlotte, N. C., formerly of the Dallas 
Journal advertising staff, as field agent; 
establishment of headquarters at Dallas, 
and incorporation under the Texas laws, 
are steps just taken by the newly-organ- 
ized Texas Press Weeklies. The aim of 
the organization, which any Texas weekly 
or semi-weekly ‘publisher may join, is to 
sell advertising nationally, and generally 
to promote the welfare of the Texas 
weekly press. 

Grable was employed and offices in the 
Mercantile National Bank Building, 
Dallas, were obtained at a meeting of the 
officers in Dallas. They include : Arch 
Nichols, Vernon Record, president; J. L. 
Spencer, Mart Herald, vice-president ; 
Sam Harben, Richardson Echo, secre- 
tary-treasurer; C. W. Warwick, Canyon 
News, S. D. Chestnutt, Kenedy Advance; 
Henry Edwards, Troup Banner, and is 
M. Bridges, Luling Signal, directors. 


Reno Editor Loses Suit 


George D. Kilburn, former editor of 
the Reno (Nev.) Journal, lost his libel 
suit for $850,000 against ex-Senator 
Charles B. Henderson and the Reno 
ivening Gazette in the District Court at 
Carson City, July 17. 
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CIRCULATION PROGRESS 


Organization Is the Main Thing, 
Harry L. Cowgill Finds 


Harry L. Cowgill 


77 Ee is nine-tenths organ- 

ization and the rest is inspiration 
and perspiration,” remarked Harry L. 
Cowgill, circulation manager of the 
Madison (Wis.) Capital Times, when 
asked recently his ideas on circulation 
building. 

“T know that sounds like old stuff,’ he 
continued, “but in my experiénce on both 
daily papers and farm weeklies, I have 
found that organization is the main thing 
—organization for service as well as for 
production.” 

Mr. Cowgill has been in newspaper cir- 
culation work all his life. He was cir- 
culation manager for the Salina (Kan.) 
Daily Union, the Kansas Farmer, Topeka, 
and the Milwaukee (Wis.) State Journal. 
He organized and conducted a subscrip- 
tion agency in Topeka, producing circula- 
tion for middle west farm papers and 
maintaining a force of 200 solicitors. 

His special hobby is his newsboys. Not 
only does he know them all personally, 
but he knows the details of their lives 
and is never too busy to show his interest 
in them when they come to him for advice 
or with their troubles. 

He claims he has given expert advice 
on everything from the merits of a trade 
in marbles to the selection of a Chirstmas 
present for some little “Sweetie.” 

Mr. Cowgill is a native of Kansas and 
a graduate of Cornell University. 


Those California editors are smart 
chaps. We've . read several long 
editorials on the Santa Barbara disaster 
in which the word “earthquake” does 
not appear—J/J. R. W. m 
Journal, 


Pickwick Ale 


is another of the nationally fa- 
mous accounts which has recog- 
nized the fact that the Washing- 
ton, D. C., territory cannot be 
adequately covered without 


The 
Washington 
Times 


The futility of the “one paper 
buy” argument is nowhere better 
illustrated than in the experiences 
of its national advertisers. 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH 


New York City—Boston 


G. LOGAN PAYNE Co. 


Chicago - Detroit - St. Louis - Los Angeles 


Milwaukee 


tye sg 


NEW McKEESPORT, PA. 
DAILY LAUNCHED — 


The Journal, Afternoon Paper, Start; 
With 84-Page Edition— 
James R. Alexander 
is Editor 


The McKeesport (Pa.) Journal mad 
its initial issue on Monday afternoon 
July 13, with an edition of 84 pages it 
five sections. 

The Journal is edited by James R 
Alexander formerly of Zanesville, O. 
who is the editor and general manager. 

The officers are: president, FF. 
Nason; vice-president, J. T. McLane 
secretary, G. P. Gamble and treasurer, J 
W. Stevenson. The Journal occupies ; 
modern building at 228 Sixth avenue 
McKeesport. 

The first editorial under the caption o 
“A Pledge of Newspaper Service” ha 
this to say: 

“The McKeesport Journal begins it 
life today under auspicious circumstances 
We start the publication of this news 
paper with the confident belief that it i 
needed and wanted, for this is testifie 
to by 15,000 subscribers who have bee 
listed upon our books before this firs 
copy of the paper is in existence. 

“It is our purpose to make the Mc 
‘Keesport Journal represent in a broa 
way all the people of McKeesport ani 
vicinity—and this applies to the humbles 
persons as well as to the highest, wit 
favoritism to none. 

“The news of the day: will be fairl 
and truthfully presented, without pre 
judice. Our editorial comment will q 
honest and fearless.” 


New Home for Texas Daily 


E. B. Miller and H. S. Hillburn, join 
owners of the Plainview (Tex.) Evenim, 
Herald, have announced a $30,000 im 
provement program to’include erection o 
a new building, 50x140 feet in size, an 
installation of two new typesetting ma 
chines. 


‘VISUAL 
FOOTBALL’ 


POSED AND’ DEMONSTRATED 


By KNUTE ROCKNE 


THE GREATEST 

SPORT FEATURE 

EVER OFFERED 
NEWSPAPERS 


TO START 
SEPTEMBER 14th. 


ORDERS’ BEING 


BOOKED NOW 


WIRE IMMEDIATELY for . 
TERMS and RESERVATIONS. 


AUDIO SERVICE 


30 N. Dearborn St. Chicago 


Se | 


Chronicle 


AYING circulation 
determines the logi- 
cal choice of. an adver- 


In San 


tising medium. 
Francisco and North- 


ern California it is a 
recognized ‘fact that 
The Chronicle follow- 
ing has the buying 
power: 

National Representatives 


Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer C 0. 
360 =N Michigan. Ave., Chicago 
225 Fifth Ave., New York 


NEWSPAPER TEST DRIVES 
ELIMINATING GUESS WORK 


(Continued from page 14) 


not well to have a price which would 
cause the consumer to overstock any more 
than it is good practice to overload the 
dealer. ; 

| “Often, a special offer to the consumer 
enables the advertiser to run coupon ad- 
yertisements whereby the advertiser can 
check the efficiency of the medium used, 
get a mailing list and stimulate added in- 
terest in the goods. 

i VI. CHECKING THE RESULTS 

| “Results should be checked immediate- 
y before the advertising starts and dur- 
ing the course of the campaign. If dif- 
ferent styles and sizes of copy are used, 
me should be checked against the other, 
Some key it in various ways. 

| “The length of time for a manufac- 
turer to break even or show a small 
profit above expenses depends on the 
margin on which he operates, the merit 


sf his product and many other factors. 


ff it is a product on which resales are 
arge and his policy is right, the chances 
we that within a month he will be get- 
ing on the right side of his ledger. 


VII. Fottowur ADVERTISING 
} 


| “If the test campaign is a success and 
he product enjoys a ready sale, the ad- 
vertiser should continue his advertising, 
iuthough he may very reasonably de- 
nrease the size of it. The constant re- 
minder to the readers of a paper is im- 
portant or the force of the original cam- 
yaign is lost. For a new product it is 
bur belief that it seldom pays to start 
1 Campaign with an advertisement of less 
than 1,000 lines. The mistake sometimes 
nade is for the advertiser to try to put 
ul his advertising money into one or 
ywo big advertisements and allow the 
explosive effect to die out. Of course 
the larger the advertisements, and the 
more frequent, the less likely this is to 
jappen.” 

It is interesting to note that the pack- 
ige dye, Rit, which suffered a big set- 
yack due to change in styles, has been 
staging a comeback gradually. The com- 
Jany started in Denver with a local test 
tampaign. Each city that it has added 
‘o far has been paying a profit above the 
cost of goods and advertising. This is 
10t always possible especially where much 
missionary work is necessary. The ad- 
yertiser has to have patience and vision 
and laying his foundation, but a net profit 
is the ultimate goal of every advertiser. 
_ Walter Dill Scott says that “Ideas are 
she most live things in the universe; they 
ire dynamic and naturally lead to ac- 
ion.” Test advertising shows the ad- 


ion 
rertiser which of his ideas are the most 
ive and dynamic and how to put them 
© work in the most economic and effi- 
cient manner, 


WEEK’S AD TIPS 
i 
. J eee 


_ Theodore E. Ash Advertising Agency, Com- 
mercial Trust Building, Philadelphia. Reported 
to have secured account of Frederick & Fred- 
erick, lemon toilet cream, Philadelphia. 
| Aubrey & Moore, 210 E. Ohio street, Chicago. 
eported to have secured account of the Acme 
rd System Company, Chicago. L 
N. W. Ayer & Son, 300 Chestnut street, Phil- 
delphia. Handling account of G. L. Miller 
Company, bonds, Atlanta, Ga., and New 
ork. Placing nine full pages with newspapers 
Selected sections for the Endicott-Johnson 
ie Company, “Endwell Shoes,’’ Endicott, 


Brandt Advertising Company, 2207 Tribune 
Ower, Chicago. Placing orders with some 
€stern newspapers for Dernells Potato Prod- 


ets. 5 

Chambers Agency, Inc., Starks Building, 
misville. Has secured account of the Bron- 
tone Manufacturing Company, Shreveport 
< the Model Baking Company, New Albany, 


Collins-Kirk, Inc., 750 North Michigan ave- 
ne, Chicago, is issuing schedules on Cara Mia 
ace cream and perfume advertising to Middle- 
est newspapers. 
D’Arcy Advertising Company, International 
i A number of Southern 
apers are receiving schedules covering 100 
ines six times on Missouri Pacific Railway. 
Sullivan & Company, 130 West 
street, New York. Placing orders with 
€wspapers in selected sections for the Pathex 
Motion Picture Camera and Projector. 


_ 
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The Nice, Shiny 


Evers, Watrous & Company, 360 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago, Issuing page copy 
to a number of metropolitan dailies on E. Je 
Reefer Company, Philadelphia. 

W. B. Firney Advertising Company, Fire- 
stone Building, Kansas City, Mo. Reported to 
have secured account of the Witte Engine 
Works, Kansas City, Mo. 

Richard A. Foley Advertising Agency, 219 
North Broad street, Philadelphia. Making con- 
tracts with newspaper for Wm. H. Luden, 
cough drops, Reading. 

Foote & Morgan, 247 Park avenue, New York, 
Reported to have secured the following ac- 
counts: Auto Vacuum Freezer Company, New 
York; Alex. Forbes, seeds, Newark, N. 
and Priess Radio Corperation, New York, 

Charles W. Hoyt Company, 116 West 32nd 
Street, New York. Placing orders with news- 
Papers in various sections for Wright Bros., 


pharmacel _ laboratory, Wright Ointment, 
Orange, N. J. 
Kling-Gibson Company, 310 Scuth Michi- 


gan avenue, Chicago. Has secured account 
cf the Marmola Company, medical, Detroit. 

Lord & Thomas, Wrigley Building, Chicago, 
is issuing page copy on Studebaker Motor car 
Somnpen ys South Bend, Ind., to newspapers gen- 
erally. 

McJunkin Advertising Agency, 5 South Wa- 
bash avenue, Chicago. Has secured account of 
Rosenwald & Weil, makers of Highland Hea- 
ther overcoats. 

Irvin F. Paschall, Inc., McCormick Building, 
Chicago. Now handling account of the Troy 
Chemical Company, veterinary remedies, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 

Frank Presbrey Company, 247 Park avenue, 
New York. Reported will shortly place orders 
with newspapers in selected sections for White 
Rock Mineral Water, New York. 

William H. Rankin Company, 342 Madison 
avenue, New York. Now handling account of 
Seales & Lisner, Inc,, Rmlle Paris perfume, 
New York. 

Jchn Ring, Jr., Advertising Company, 21] 
North 7th street, St. Louis. Now issuing sched. 
ules to newspapers in the South and Southwest 
on the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. 

Irwin Jordan Rose Company, 116 West 32nd 
street, New York. Placing orders with news- 
papers in a few selected cities for the Colum- 
bia Hotel, Belmar, N. J. 

Ruthrauff & Ryan, 225 North Michigan ave- 
nue, Chicago. Reported to be planning a news- 
paper campaign with newspapers in the fall 
for the Oliver Qil Burner Corporation, St. 
Louis. 

Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N. J. Manufac- 
turers of Scott’s Emulsion generally make up 
their newspaper lists during July. 

Alfred Wallerstein, Inc., 70 West 40th street, 
New York. Placing orders with newspapers in 
vatious sections for Phillips-Jones & Company, 
Van Huesen Collars and Shirts, New York. 


Church Advertising Drive Organized 


Herbert: H. Smith, director of publicity 
Board of Christian Education, Presby- 
terian Church in the United States, Phila- 
delphia, addressed a meeting of 179 clergy- 
men, laymen and Advertising Men at the 
Advertising Club of Richmond, Va., re- 
cently, at the formal opening of a cam- 
paign to employ advertising in swelling 
church interest and attendance in that 
city. After the meeting, 67 individuals 
signed up for a Church Advertising Study 
Class which the Club plans to conduct 
during the fall. 


Coal Men Using Cooperative Ads 


The Ft. Wayne (Ind.) News Sentinel 
is running a series of 11 large space ad- 
vertisements taken cooperatively by local 
coal dealers urging the public to buy the 
winter coal supply now. 


Wilson, Political Writer, Ill 


Reginald Wilson, political writer of 
the New York Herald Tribune, is on a 
month’s leave of absence due to illness, 
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Newspapers 
Clean Enough 
For Every 
Home! 


Where do you want your advertising 
to go? 


‘Train 
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Once there was a darn good 
salesman. A Star Performer. 
He traveled on nice, shiny 
trains that were guaranteed 
to get there. They went thun- 
dering by villages and farms 
so fast that the echoes didn’t 


have time to speak their 
parts. 
When the sales manager 


checked up the orders he 
said: “How come? Why don’t 
we get more orders from be- 
low Mason and Dixon’s line? 
Those trains run_ South. 
There’s money down there.” 
The trouble wasn’t with the 


territory, nor the trains, nor 


the salesman. It was the 
schedules. There weren't 
enough stops on it. Since the 
salesman has quit riding the 
“Through Flyer” exclusively, 
orders are coming in thick 
and fast. 


The moral, of course, is: 
“WATCH YOUR SCHED- 
ULE.” 


a 


When you schedule advertis- 
ing for the South, you must 
use newspapers. They stop at 
nearly every home. You can’t 
reach the South through mag- 
azines alone. Magazine cir- 
culation is thin. The facts are 
that even the greatest of the 
magazines have circulations 
equal to only about 1% of 
the population of this vast, 
rich territory. The local 
newspapers are the best car- 
riers for your printed sales- 
manship. 


The South’s astounding de- 
velopment during the last 
decade makes it the most fer- 
tile market. Southern news- 
papers, through this Associa- 
tion, are ready to give mer- 
chandising aid that is in step 
with local conditions. 


Write to the Southern News- 
paper Publishers’ Association 
at Chattanooga, Tennessee; 
or to any of the newspapers 
listed below. 


These Locals Reach Every Town On the Map 
In Ten Great Southern States 


ALABAMA 


Anniston Star 
Birmingham Age-Herald 
Birmingham News 
Huntsville Times 
Mobile Item 

Mobile Register 
Montgomery Advertiser 


Atlanta Journal 

Augusta Herald 

Columbus Ledger 

Moultrie Observer 

Savannah News 

Thomasville Times-Enterprise 
Waycross Journal-Herald 


Raleigh Times 

Rocky Mt. Telegram 
Salisbury Post 
Winston-Salem Sentinel 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston News & Courier 
Columbia Record 
Columbia State 


Montgomery Journal KENTUCKY Rock Hill Herald 
Opelika News Paducah Sun Spartanburg Sun 
nck LOUISIANA Sumter Item 


DeLand News 

Fort Myers Press 
Gainesville Sun 
Jacksonville Journal 
Jacksonville Times-Union 
Lakeland Star-Telegram 
Miami Herald 

Miami News 

Orlando Reporter-Star 


rae porke State-Times 
afayette Advertis LU 
bake ‘eharhes Auction Press Clarksville Leaf-Chronicle 
Monroe News-Star 

New Orleans Daily States 
New Orleans Item-Tribune 
New Orleans Times-Picayune 
Shreveport Times 


TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga News 


Columbia Herald 
Greeneville Democrat-Sun 
Knoxville Journal 

Knoxville Sentinel 

Memphis Commercial Appeal 
Memphis Press 


Nashville Banner 
Orlando Sentinel MISSISSIPPI 

Palm Beach News proawond Commonwealth VIRGINIA 
Sanford Herald Gulfport & Biloxi Herald Clifton Forge Review 
St. Augustine Record Danville Bee 


St. Petersburg Independent 
St. Petersburg Times 
Tampa Times 

Tampa Tribune 

West Palm Beach Post 


GEORGIA 


Albany Herald 
Atlanta Constitution 


DAL 
Ml gat 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville Citizen 
Asheville Times 
Charlotte News 
Charlotte Observer 
Concord Tribune 
Elizabeth City Advance 
Fayetteville Observer 
Gastonia Gazette 
Greensboro News 
Henderson Dispatch 
Hickory Record 
Kinston Free Press 
Raleigh News & Observer 


Danville News 
Danville Register 
Fredericksburg Daily Star 
Lynchburg Advance 
Lynchburg News 
Richmond News Leader 
Roanoke Times | 
Roanoke World News 
Staunton Leader 
Staunton News-Leader 
Winchester Star 


VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE 
Bristol Herald-Courier 
Bristol News 
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By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


HE addresses delivered at the annual 


meetings of the University Press 
Club of Michigan at Ann Arbor are al- 
ways worth preservation in pamphlet 
form. The booklet giving these addresses 
for the sixth annual meeting has just 
come to my desk and should be noticed in 
passing, even though the meeting itself 
was reported in the columns of Epiror 
& PUBLISHER. 

Prof. E. G. Burrows, in speaking on 
“The Theory and Practice of Journal- 
ism,’ frankly admits that the school of 
journalism does not attempt to turn out 
trained newspaper men. He does express 
a belief that good students from the better 
schools, even at first, will not be unmiti- 
gated nuisances in newspaper offices and 
that they will be valuable to any office 
as soon as they have hit their stride. 

The address by Prof. William A. 
Frayer, “The Historian Looks Over the 
Newspaper,” is extremely critical of the 
present-day press. ‘Unfortunately, his il- 
lustrations are not specific enough to per- 
mit verifications—if a newspaper man 
wants to look at the historian. For ex- 
ample, he says that a brilliant recital 
which was to have been given by a certain 
artist in New York was fully reported in 
at least one of the metropolitan journals, 
although the concert never took place at 
all. In my opinion, if a cub reporter 
ever covered a story that way he would 
be sent back to get the name of that artist 
and the name of that newspaper. 

In taking up the rotogravure section 
Prof. Frayer believes that there are so 
many slips here that the historian would 
be very foolish to depend upon that sort 
of material unless he could check it up in 
some way. But again Prof. Frayer gives 
no specific illustrations of these many 
slips in the rotogravure section. 

In justice to Prof. Frayer there must 
be admitted that he is more specific in 
his criticism of a correspondent of the 
New York Times who, in his dispatch 
from Venice, put the famous bronze 
horses where they never stood and spoke 
about the “acres of frescoes” that had 
made St. Mark’s famous when the one 
distinctive thing about the decoration of 
St. Mark’s is that they are all mosaics. 
He then comments about the work of this 
correspondent as follows, 

If he could tell such whoppers out of whole 
cloth upon a comparatively trivial matter, what 
would be his capacity if he were really attempt- 
ing to lie about something important? 

To me it is amusing that Prof. Frayer, 
in drawing upon his imagination for what 
this correspondent did, commits the same 
sin which he criticizes in the correspon- 
dent. 

The work of Prof. Frayer in criticizing 
the news during the Franco-Prussian War 
is much more to the point. One is glad 
to have such an able historian show how 
Bismarck, by being a reporter for the 
famous interview between Benedetti and 
old King William, was able to bring on 
the war. 

“Present-Day News Handling” by Ed- 
gar T. Cutter, Superintendent of the Cen- 
tral Division of the Associated Press, 
is a somewhat critical, but at the same 
time constructive, discussion that deserves 
careful reading. He spoke to the point 
when he said: 


If I were to say anything to any weekly news 
editor or any daily news editor outside of my 
own business of the Associated Press, or to any 
school of journalism whose students were start- 
ing out in a newspaper career, I would say, for 
the love of your country, learn to put in honest, 
straightforward, fine news, the kind of news 
that you would have go into your home. If 
you do not, you may know that some of these 
fifty millions of readers are having their first 
bad start from you. 


Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman took as 
her subject “The Truth in the News- 
papers.” If the historian of the press 
should look at her account of the cradle 
days of journalism he could easily find 
many things to criticize on the score of 
‘truth. But I do not want to be hyper- 


critical. The purpose of her address was 
doubtless to be helpful to members of the 
working press. But when she asserts 
that “in practically all publications the 
advertising interests run the publication 
and dictate what shall be in it” she should 
prove her case with at least a few spe~ 
cific illustrations. But the president of 
the University Press Club of Michigan 
had something to say on this same topic 
(page 55). 

The address by Willis J. Abbot, editor 
of the Christian Science Monitor, is en- 
titled “Headlining Happiness.” But I 
want to say that the text which follows is 
something quite different from what Mr. 
Abbot recently printed in the Independent 
under the same title. 

The following comment about happi- 
ness in the home presents an interesting 
angle on the subject of news values: 


For a long time I was associated with Mr. 
Dunne in journalism, and I never knew a 
better judge of popular sentiment than he, and 
I remember very well in his character of Mr. 
Dooley how he expressed the opinion that what 
he would like to read in the newspapers would 
be about happy homes and contented wives and 
cheerful husbands and three meals a day, and 
all that sort of thing; but he knew if he read 
those things the whole world would be suffering, 
because the purpose of the newspapers was to 
report the abnormal things. 


Mr. Abbot believes that both the As- 
sociated Press and the United Press have 
discovered a tendency on the part of 
newspapers to seek more for constructive 
and less for destructive news. This 
thought, of course, is developed in detail 
in the text. 

Possibly the most interesting, though 
of course not the most valuable, part of 
the text by Mr. Abbot tells how he was 
sent by the New York World at the time 
of Gen. Grant’s death to get an inter- 
view with Jefferson Davis about Grant’s 
military services and public life. This 
anecdote has a lesson for managing ed- 
itors. 

Mr. Abbot touches a weak spot in mod- 
ern journalism when he says: , 

A bad copy desk man without keeness to 
develop a good story or appreciate one that has 
been turned in by a reporter can destroy the 
character and the quality of a newspaper; and 
yet in our large city newspapers the copy desk, 
which should be made up of well-paid men, is 
made up as a rule of superannuated men who 
have been put there simply to take care of them 
for their declining days. 

As a sort of answer to Mrs. Gilman, 
Mr. Abbot remarked that “‘this story that 
the advertisers control the policy of a 
newspaper is ‘yesterday’s stuff.” On 
the contrary, according to Mr. Abbot, the 
great advertising agencies have done more 
to clean up the newspapers than the ed- 
itors themselves. 

The one thing I most wanted to find in 
Mr. Abbot’s address is not there. Some- 
time I hope he will tell of his experiences 
in editing the United States Daily of De- 
troit—the most pretentious attempt ever 
made in a large city to distribute a daily 
paper without charge to customers. 

This pamphlet may be a trifle overset in 
the matter of criticism of the press, but 
it does contain so much that is construc- 
tive that it ought to have a careful peru- 
sal by editors and publishers. 


* OK Ok 


ILAIRE BELLOC has been some- 
what closely connected with London 
newspapers for something like 35 years. 
He has never been so completely absorbed 
by his work for the press that he lost 
the right perspective as a student of news- 
paper economics. The turnover that he 
has seen in England in general and in its 
newspapers in particular is interestingly 
described in “The English Revolution 
and the Press” which he contributes to 
Harpers Magazine for August. This 
article is such a careful study of the cur- 
rents and crosscurrents in English jour- 
nalism that it ought to have a wide 
reading among American editors. 
Possibly the most striking thing about 


the article. is the fact. that the changes 
which have taken place-in the editing 
and making of newspapers in England 
are practically the same as those that 
have obtained in America. Other writers 
in noticing the changes in the British 
Press have attributed every change which 
they did not approve to the influence of 
American journalism. The truth is, 
that in both England and America, the 
newspaper has been simply following the 
same economic trends. 

Among the main changes tabulated by 
Mr. Belloc may be mentioned the popu- 
larization of the press, the passing of 
editorial control to men of wealth, the 
tremendous increase in revenue from ad- 
vertising, etc. Like most critics, Mr. 
Belloc believes the change has been 
greatly for the worse—what is more, the 
evil of it is increasing. Yet he points 
out that the success of great organs like 
the Yorkshire Post and the Manchester 
Guardian have such a strong hold upon 
their readers that London newspapers 
are not serious competitors, even though 
the latter do not suffer lateness in dis- 
tribution because of the fast, morning 
trains which leave early for all points 
of the British Isles. 

The concluding paragraph of the art- 
icle points out another power greater 
than the press that is rising everywhere 
above the horizon—“the conception of 
direct government which shall have for 
its duty to order society and to restrain 
the grosser evils.” 


PICTURESQUE portraits of Horace 

Greeley and his wife are printed in 
McNaughi’s Monthly for August. They 
come from the pen of Don C. Seitz of 
the New York World. 

Some of the background of these por- 
traits is as interesting as the central 
characters. Daniel Frohman, for ex- 
ample, began life as an office boy for 
Horace Greeley. Another of Greeley’s 
bright young men was Stanley Huntley, 
who attracted considerable attention with 
“Spoopendyke Papers” printed in the 
Brooklyn Eagle. During the presidential 
campaign of 1872, St. Clair McKelway 
was loaned by the Brooklyn Eagle to 
Mr. Greely to be a sort of super-secre- 


tary at Chappaqua, Greeley’s summer 
home. Charles A. Dana was Greeley’s 
managing editor. Whenever Greeley 


went off on too wild a tangent Dana 
would keep the editorials on the “over” 
galleys until they were finally killed. 
Mr. Seitz presents a phase of Mrs. 
Greeley’s life as has never before ap- 
peared in print to my knowledge. He 
also takes up that rumor that has per- 
sisted so long in newspaper circles to 
the effect that Greeley was cruelly be- 
trayed by Whitelaw Reid at the time 
the control of the Tribune was lost. 
On this point Mr. Seitz says: 
Schuyler Colfax had not been renominated 
with Grant for a second term, so to provide 
for his future, and at the same time salvage a 
party organ, William Orton, president of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, organized 
a syndicate to buy the Tribune, of which Col- 
fax was to become editor. Greeley did not 
own the control of the paper; indeed he had 


parted with all but ten shares, and Samuel 
Sinclair, the largest stockholder, persuaded 
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the hard&’sed editor, after his defeat,/‘to con’ 
to share in the $500,000 that was offered for 
property. So far from “betraying” Gree 
Mr. Reid turned in his resignation, along 
that of Col. John Hay, his chief assistant. 
Mr. Seitz in his article also correct 
many unjust legends that have grow 
up around Greeley’s interesting, thoug 
often inconsistent, whims and fancies. 


* OK 


HE students in The Pulitzer Scho 
of Journalism have just publis 
“The Columbia Journalist 1925”—% 
demonstrate their ability to do prote; 
sional work.” The volume is dedicate 
to the memory of Joseph Pulitzer. — 
The contents include sections dey 
to “News Stories,’ “Feature Stori 
“Editorials,” “Personal Sketches,” — 
“Criticism and Reviews.” The forewor 

points out that no fiction has been 
cluded since the curriculum of the 
itzer School this year did not offer 
usual course in short story writing. 
One of the University publications ¢ 
Columbia recently published an article i 
which the work of the Pulitzer Sche 
was somewhat severely criticized. 
Columbia Journalist 1925” is all @ 
answer that Director Cunliffe needs 1 
make as a reply to the article. . 
* OK ; 


OR many the most important artic 
in The Ohio Newspaper for July 
“Co-operation of Newspaper Depar 
ments” by Frank A. Petrie. His ar 
as a thesis won the award of the Rol 
F, Wolfe Journalism Honor Medal 
the recent commencement of Ohio Sta 
University. Mr. Petrie is now a 
ber of the news staff of the Colum 
Dispatch. 7 
In “Co-operation of Newspaper D 
partments” Mr. Petrie takes up su 
subjects as the sin of poor copy, we 
in locating galleys, schedule of worki 
hours, deadline on ads, ticketing 1 
copy. : ~y 
5 ames ae = | 
Police are still hunting bootleggei 
Most everybody else seems to have fout 
theirs—New York Evening World. 
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Items Relating to Operations 
Be Compared Between 
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Daily Newspapers of Various Si 
26 about 10M circulation 
15 about 20M circulation 
12 about 40M circulation 
7 between 40M and 100) 
8 between 100M and 250 
4 over 250M circulation 


MORE PAPERS 
Should Co-operate in This Work for 
the Benefit of the Industry. — 
Write for Further Particulars. 


PUBLISHERS STATISTICAL BUREAU ~ 
Suite 820—16 Exchange P1., New Y 
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THIN JAPANESE TISSUE FOUND 
PRESERVING NEWSPAPER FILES 
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d New Process Adds 60 Years to Life of Bound Copies—Dis- 
f covered After Long Experimentation by New York 
City Librarian and Put in Use by N. Y. Daily News 


NJEWSPAPER chronicles of events 
“* throughout the world are of such 
oractical importance, that newspaper li- 
orarians should look far ahead for their 
yreservation, so that historians and future 
yenerations may be able to read what has 
‘ranspired in preceding years. The ordi- 
jary life of a newspaper file, such as is 
ased inthe New York Public Library, is 
from 10 to 20 years. After that period 
jandling, wear and tear leave the volume 
) crumbling mass, its usefulness greatly 
mpaired. In newspaper offices where 
iles do not go through such tremendous 
yandling the life of the newspaper file is 
10 to 40 years, but what is to be done 
ifter that period is a problem which must 
ie looked into. This deterioration is at- 
ributed to rapid rotting of the paper made 
if wood pulp to chlorine in the product. 
_ With public interested in contemporary 
vents stimulated by the war, some process 
)f preserving newspaper files had to be 
ound. The New York Public Library 
elt this need immediately because of the 
onstant use of their files, especially since 
August 1914, the Great War period, as 
jaany of their bound files have been muti- 
fated beyond repair. 

After exhaustive research and experi- 
‘aenting with many solutions such as 
hellacing the pages, varnishing with 
iquid, liquid celluloid, shellac and glycer- 
fe, turpentine and paraffin, carbon tet- 
achloride and paraffin, several special 
laper preservatives, a flexible varnish 
vith linseed oil and many other methods, 
et all of these experiments proved futile. 
“hen it was learned that Japan produced 
._ hand-beaten fibre product, a transparent 
issue, which was tried and found to stand 
Il tests for durability. 

About 1914 the library began experi- 
nents on this fine tissue. As a starter 
hey exposed to the sun and air for 150 
ours a piece of ordinary news print, a 
econd sheet covered with silk and a third 
overed with tissue paper. They then 
Pplied the tests of the United States 
3ureau of Standards for pliability and 
ending and other tests for strength. The 
heet covered with tissue paper stood 
ests better than the others. It was dis- 
overed that news print was protected 
rom the air by this fine Japanese tissue 
n both sides of the page, and was pre- 
erved longer and in better condition, and 
rey also learned that the silk and chiffon 
ad minute air spaces and permitted the 
ir to reach the newspaper page. The 
apanese tissue practically hermetically 
saled the news print, and that is what we 
re using now. 
To treat an ordinary volume with this 
focess, would cost about $40.00 a vol- 
me, or on an average of four cents a 
age. These treated volumes are five 
mes more durable than ordinary files 
tven the same usage. In other words, if 
le ordinary file is good for 20 years, then 
l€ treated volume can last 100 years. 
Mr. Harry Miller Lydenberg, the chief 
‘ference librarian of the New York Pub- 
2 Library who has been interested in pre- 
srving Newspaper files for posterity, 
early stated that over 100 experiments 
ere made until the Japanese tissue was 
und to be successful. The Library is 
ill experimenting with other domestic 
id foreign tissues, but so far has found 
Japanese tissue to be the best. Mr. 
ydenberg has been instrumental in secur- 
& this process and with the aid of prom- 
ent members of the Library, has at least 
und a solution, which is somewhat of a 
lief to them, considering the hundreds 
files bound prior to this new process, 
ve all reached the stage of deterioration, 
are just beifg held as a matter of 
cord, 
The Process as perfected by the Library 
—— ae = fae 


ae 
? 
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| By MAURICE SYMOND 
| Librarian, New York Daily News 


is exceedingly simple. With the pasting 
down on a glass top or steel topped table, 
the operator wets the glass or steel with 
water and then lays down a sheet of the 
tissue with the pasting machine. Rice 
paste goes on top of this tissue sheet ; 
then a dampened newspaper page, and on 
top of this another tissue sheet, with paste 
on top of that. This reinforced sheet is 
then hung up in a rack to dry. When dry 
the sheets are placed between cardboard 
mats and subjected to pressure for several 
hours. To reduce its thickness stil fur- 
ther it is run through a gas heated mangle, 
so that not more than 1,000th of an inch 
is added to its thickness in the preserva- 
tion process. After the tissue edges are 
trimmed down to the size of a newspaper 
the sheets are ready for the binder. The 
volume is made only 34 of an inch thick- 
er by this process. Of course it must be 
understood that with this fine tissue added 
to the page, the legibility is slightly re- 
duced, but the reading is clear enough, 

This preservation method is free to all. 

There is no secret to the process or 
method used in preserving newspapers for 
the future. Officials of the Public Li- 
brary will at all times be glad to explain 
their method to newspaper librarians or 
others who are interested in preserving 
files, public documents, private papers, or 
anything which has reached a deteriorated 
state that renovation would give it re- 
newed life. 

There are files in the Library of fifty 
years ago and the condition of these files 
and prior to the ’7os are well preserved. 


That is because rag stock was used then, 
and wood pulp was little known. It is 
a pleasure to look at a file of the Civil 
War days and read the various dispatches 
including Lincoln’s speech, etc., and this 
can be done without fear that the paper 
will crack or fall to pieces, but I doubt 
that newpapers of today which are made 
of wood pulp, sulphite and clay, can give 
such service 30 years hence. 

Printing library editions is impractical, 
because of the considerable expense added 
not alone to special sulphite or rag 
stock paper used, but with the daily 
changing of paper rolls and overtime 
which in this country would necessitate a 
full press crew. But the London Times 
does print an extra library edition on sul- 
phite paper that weighs about ninety-six 
pounds to the ream as compared to the 
regular edition paper of seventy-three 
pounds a ream, and even this does not 
seem to make an imperishable file. The 
Brooklyn Eagle in 1913 experimented 
with a special library edition, which they 
sold for $15.00 a year, but this was 
stopped with a considerable loss. 


As a closing remark I recall a little in- 
cident which occurred in the library of 
the New York Herald. About 1911 the 
Herald’s first edition in the bound volume 
of 1835 was in a very dilapidated state 
because of frequent handling and the li- 
brarian was asked to do something in 
securing a new copy of this edition. In 
the meantime the torn and mutilated pages 
were pasted together with adhesive tape 
and the front page looked as though it 
had been been through the frst line 
trenches. Finally they advertised for a 
copy of the first edition of the Herald, 
and many responses came. Several people 
showed first issues which they seemed to 
treasure, but we discovered upon close 
inspection that their copies were in reality 
reprint editions made sometime in the ’90s. 
This was proven by the fact that upon 
proofreading several portions from the 
real issue to those brought in we found 
typographical errors in the original were 
corrected in the copy. 
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Permanent 


roads are a 
good investment 
—not an expense 


—and 
No Place 


to Go! 


We find ourselves, 
almost without realiz- 
ing it, a nation on 
wheels. 


We drive or ride in 
more than 17,000,000 


motor vehicles. 


We pack the paved 
highways coming in 
and out of town. We 
over-run even so-called 
remote regions. And 
we are pounding to 
pieces all but perma- 
nent roads, 


This year probably 
4,000,000 new cars will 
be on the road. Com- 
pared to this increase, 
the mileage of new 
permanent roads will 
be insignificant. 


We don’t want to be 
a nation on wheels, 
with no place to go. 


The answer is, build 
more, and where nec- 
essary, wider concrete 
roads—and start build- 
ing them now. 


Not in a long time 
have general conditions 
been so favorable for 
carrying on such pub- 
lic works as permanent 
highway building. 


Your highway au- 
thorities are ready to 
carry on their share of 
this great public work. 
But they must have 
your support. 


Tell them you are 
ready to invest in more 


Concrete Highways, 
now. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


ASSOCIATION 


111 West Washington St. 


CHICAGO 


A National Organization to Improve and 


Extend the Uses of Concrete 


OFFICES IN 30 CITIES 
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CALIFORNIA STORES PULLING TOGETHER 
IN CO-OPERATIVE NEWSPAPER COPY 


Long Beach Retailers, Los Angeles Furniture and Moving Men 
Boost Each Other—Hat Stores Back ‘Unlucky for Felts’ Day 


BY HAROLD J. ASHE 


O-OPERATION! Fine word that! 

Symbolic of a passive state it had 
always seemed to me. Like Mark 
Twain’s immortal weather: ‘Everyone 
talks about it but no one ever does any- 
thing about it.” 

Then chance and a Dodge car brought 
me to California and since that time I’ve 
seen co-operation on every hand. 

The first such advertisement to come to 
my attention appeared last fall in the 
Long Beach, Cal., newspapers. It was 
really one of a series of similar adver- 
tisements, all designed to promote the 
buy-at-home spirit and create among the 
buyers confidence in the retail stores of 
the city. Each advertisement was well 
illustrated having, besides a sketch de- 
picting industry, photos of six of the re- 
tail stores of Long Beach. The value 
of the advertisements, from the stand- 
point of co-operation, was the fact that 
each advertisement of the series was paid 
for by six merchants other than those 
whose stores were pictured in each par- 
ticular advertisement. Often as not, one 
or more of the merchants paying for a 
given advertisement were paying for pub- 
licity for a direct competitor. By the 
end of the series each merchant co-oper- 
ating had had a photo of his store repro- 
duced in one advertisement and had re- 
ceived credit in another advertisement 
for paying for its publication of that 
one. Such co-operation was perceptibly 
felt in the retail businesses of the city, 
and had a tendency to bring about 
genuine co-operation, as expressed in 
every day business relationships. 

A very valuable piece of co-operative 
advertising that brings direct sales re- 
sults is that of the Main Street Furniture 
Dealers as run in the Los Angeles (Cal.) 
Examiner. “She Came to Look at a 
Rocker and Bought a Dining Set,” states 
one advertisement in big type, followed 
in smaller type by: 

“That’s what is happening every day 
on Main street. Hundreds of women go 
to Main street furniture stores with the 
intention of buying some small home- 
furnishing article. And they see a hand- 
some dining set, or a living room rug, 
that looks so nice and is priced so rea- 
sonable their judgment prompts them to 
buy.” 

While the first part of the advertise- 
ment talks both of furniture and the 
Main street dealers, the last part sells 
only Main street as a furniture shopping 
center. Thus: 

“Main street is the furniture center of 
Southern California. A concentrated dis- 
trict where you can shop around and 
closely compare quality and values, with- 
out tiresome walking. Main street urges 
you to come and look—acres of furniture 
await your close inspection.” 

This pertinent suggestion closes the 
ad: “Clip out this list of progressive 
dealers to guide you.” 

Nine Main street furniture dealers are 
listed on the copy. 


The only ones, it seems, in Los Angeles 
that do not move are the moving men 
themselves. Ever changing rentals, few 
leases and the influx of tourists and con- 
ventions have placed the moving and 
storage concerns in the class with every 
day commodities. That no _ perennial 
mover encounter trouble in locating a 
moving van; that no movie actress mak- 
ing a personal appearance tour need 
worry as to where to store her furs, ten 
Los Angeles members of the National 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 
are using a ten-inch single column ad 
every day in the local papers. On a 
black background is this: “For moving, 
shipping, packing, storing household 
goods phone any one of the following.” 

Beneath this announcement appear the 
individual cards of the ten firms. The 
cards are in white, wording in black 


and reproducing the trade-marks and 
style of lettering used by the moving 
companies in their other advertising. The 
cards are arranged at varying angles on 
a black background. 

It has remained for the California Re- 
tail Clothiers, Hatters and Furnishers 
Association to launch a state-wide co- 
operative advertising campaign ushering 
out the felt hat every spring and crcwn- 
ing the straw—then reversing the process 
in the fall. To be exact, the association 
in convention last spring at Long 
Beach, passed a resolution making May 
13th “unlucky for felts’? and September 
13 “unlucky for straws.” 

Soon afterwards, they followed up the 
resolution with a series of five-inch dou- 
ble column advertisements carrying the 
anti-felt propaganda. Snappy sketches 
featuring the straw were used in the ad- 
vertisement, while the line “May 13th 
Unlucky For Felts’ was also invariably 
conspicuous. In none of the ads was 
there a dealer’s name or the name of the 
association. Many newspaper readers 
presumed that the ads were merely time- 
ly cartoons with no advertising signifi- 
cance. 

Tieing up with this campaign to make 
“May 13th Unlucky For Felts” were 
many dealer ads in each of the papers in 
which the series appeared. Whether a 
coincidence or not, May 13 this year, 
found a predominance of straws on the 
male head, where in other years the felts 
had battled valiantly throughout the tor- 
rid summer months. This, from a dozen 
different five-inch double column co- 
operative ads. 


BUILDS BUNGALOW OF OLD 
NEWSPAPERS 


LLIS F. STENMAN, a Cambridge, 

Mass., man, has built a house of 
newspapers in the Pigeon Cove section 
of Rockport, Mass. 

Day in and day out, month after 
month, year after year, he had read, 
folded and saved, until one day he found 
newspapers occupying an alarming pro- 
portion of his cellar space. Then he 
decided to experiment and, if possible, 
build a house out of the old dailies. 

In all something like 25,000 newspapers 
have gone into the walls of the Stenman 
bungalow. 


The walls are made of boards 6 inches 
wide and 3% inch thick, made up of 52 
thicknesses of paper pasted on each side, 
folded and pressed in a two-ton press 
for 12 hours, and then dried. After 
these strips had been nailed to the frame 
of the house they were covered with 
diamond shaped shingles made of twenty 
thicknesses of paper, glued, folded and 
pressed in the same way as the wall 
boards. Costs of varnish were finally 
applied until the surface had a shiny 
appearance. 

In spite of several heavy rain and wind 
storms the bungalow has suffered no 
damage. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Gained 3,749 Daily Average Circulation 
Sworn Government Statement, Six Months 
Dnding March 81, 1924, 173,549 Daily. Six 
Months, Ending March 31, 1925, 177,298 
Daily. Increase in Daily Average Circula- 


tion, 3,749. 
IT COVERS THE FIELD COMPLETELY 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bldg., New York. 
|G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bldg., 6 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bldg., San 
Francisco, —-Calif, oe 
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| LETTERS | 
Yield Not to Temptation 


To Epitor & PusiisuER: It is a good thing 
to take cracks at the press-agent, but I fear 
you aren’t right when you say, ‘‘We all know 
the press-agent can’t deliver.” 

The press-agent is delivering all around us 
continually, and I don’t see how the newspaper 
interests are going to get very far with their 
campaign if their practice is not more consistent 
with their preachment. 

Some of the publishers’ associations, as you 
know, require an advertising agent to sign an 
agreement that he will not do press-agent work 
for his clients. It seems to be one of the 
requisites of recognition. I have cheerfully 
signed such an agreement, and live up to it, 
but right in my own town I see whole columns 
cf free publicity given to such concerns as the 
Studebaker Corporation, evidently as an extra 
inducement for newspaper display advertising. 

This, it seems to me, is a form of unfair 
competition on the part of the publisher. 

Suppose I solicit one of these accounts for 
which a great deal of free publicity is secured 
and I tell the advertiser that I cannot promise 


him columns of free reading notices. How 
much chance would I have with the agent 
who shows that he can secure a great deal 


of free reading matter whenever a 
contract is going out? 

If the newspaper men really mean to dis- 
courage press-agentry, they should stop yielding 
to temptation. Not so very long ago I had 
the pleasure of transferring a fair-sized news- 
paper schedule from one paper to another just 
because of press-agent work the paper was 
doing for a competitor of my client. J wasn’t 
asking for a line of free reading notice and 
yet I was asked, in my display advertising, 
to compete with editorial and news comments to 
the effect that a competitor’s product and 
service are superior. S. Ronanp Hatt. 


display 


Concerted Action ‘Needed 


To Epirror & PusrisHer: Keep up the good 
work that you are doing in your fight against 
“press agentry”’. 

Only by concerted action of the publishers 
of small city and town dailies and the pub- 
lishers of weeklies and semi-weeklies, in refus- 
ing to use this class of material, will we make 
this form of graft unprofitable. 


Church 


Advertising Pays 


The newspaper that carries church adver- 
tising and church news is rendering the great- 
est service to its community. Why? 


Home builders seek the community where 
the church flourishes. They recognize that the 
church has made the greatest contribution to 
education and is largely responsible for the 
greatest leaders in every profession: doctors, 
lawyers, heads of governments, teachers, etc. 


A church advertising page in your news- 


paper would 


Increase your circulation. 
Increase your receipts. 


Increase the prestige of your paper. 


Prove these statements for yourself: 
will help with copy and campaign plans. 


Associated Advertising Clubs 


383 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


It will be necessary to add to our wi 
basket equipment if the flow continues to ir 
crease. A, R. RUTHERFORD, | 
Business Manager, Idaho Falls Daily Post 


JOHN EDWARD WEIER : 


Washington Corresponden 
Dies of Paralysis Stroke ; 


John Edward Weier, newspaper mar 
and former Park Commissioner of th¢ 
Borough of Queens, New York, to whon 
a stroke of paralysis proved fatal on July 
17, was buried last Sunday in the Flush. 
ing Cemetery. a 

Born in Beaver Falls, N. Y., 53 r 
ago, Weier began his newspaper car 
in 1888 as printer’s devil on the Bui 
Courier. Later he worked on the R 
ester Democrat & Chronicle and in 
he established the Palmyra Journal. 

During the Roosevelt administration 
was Washington correspondent of 
New York Herald and afterwards C 
Hall reporter for the New York Amer 
ican. While thus serving, Mayor Je 
Purroy Mitchel appointed him Q 
Park Commissioner. Subsequently 
became editor of the Flushing D, 
Times. For the past five years he 
in the advertising department of the Mi 
Film Corporation. . 


Former 


Celebrate 50th Year as Partners 


John P. Kenea and Edwin C. Lane 
Clarinda, Ia., on July 15, celebrated 
half century anniversary of their partn 
ship in the newspaper and job print 
business. They were partners for 
years in the La Cygne (Kan.) Jo 
and 32 years ago came here where 
have edited and published the Clari 


Journal. 


We 
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Your Message 


| \ In These Dailies =4 
| Reaches 

| Over 8 Per Cent 

| of the 

| Country’s 

| Population 


Pennsylvania people will see your message when placed in this list of daily 
newspapers. 


Pennsylvania people, 8,702,017 of them, comprise 8.2 per cent of the popu- 
lation of the United States. Seventy-nine per cent are native-born white, 
nineteen per cent are foreign born and only two per cent are negroes. 


One hundred and seventy cities of over 5,000 population claim 58 per cent 


of the total population. Forty-two per cent live in towns of less than 5,000 
or on farms. 


i 


Pennsylvania's diversified industries, its tremendous activities and the con- 
stant demand for Pennsylvania products, make busy, smoky hustling com- 
munities where big money is made and spent constantly. 


Newspaper advertising in Pennsylvania means placing your advertising be- 
fore a receptive audience, anxious for all that is best, regardless of price. 


Do not pick your papers at random. Choose these papers that herewith sub- 
mit their circulation figures and rates. 


ie 
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tion lines lines tion lines lines 
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FAVORABLE VERDICT FOR NEWSPAPERS 
EXPECTED IN BAGGAGE RATE CASE 


Decision to be Made Public Within Next Four Months—Pub- 
lishers Prove Milk Handled More Cheaply Than 
Bulk Papers at Atlantic City Hearings 


By LEE TRENHOLM 


no advance in the 

rates eastern railroads charge for 
transporting newspapers in bulk. | Such 
is the consensus of a majority of those 
who attended hearings held in Atlantic 
City last week by agents of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and of the 
Pennsylvania Public Service Commission 
on the carriers’ application for the in- 
crease. 

Judging alone by the record of the 
proceedings, it may be asserted with all 
impartiality that the railroads failed to 
sustain their burden of proof and sub- 
stantiate with convincing evidence the 
claim that the present tolls are insufficient, 
that they should be raised from 30 to 50. 
cents per hundred pounds. Disapproval 
of the applicants’ petition is expected to 
be embodied in decisions the commissions 
are to render within the ensuing four 
smonths. 

Facts and figures introduced by the 
railroads at the concluding _ session 
Thursday, July 16, concerned mainly the 
relative size and weight of the bundles 
in which the papers are shipped. It was 
said that this data had been compiled dur- 
ing a two-day period in which the par- 
ccels were weighed and the room they oc- 
cupied measured for the purpose of show- 
ing that special service for the newspapers 
in the way of extra car space has to be 
provided by the roads. 

On Saturday nights, to accommodate 
he bulkier and heavier Sunday editions, 
he applicants stated that additional roll- 
ing stock had to be employed quite fre- 
quently on many of the lines. They 
finally set forth that the average cost 
to them of transporting newspapers was 
41 cents per hundred pounds and that 
the existing rate schedule consequently 
did not permit collection of fair and prof- 
itable charges. 

Ralph GBaker and Douglas M. Sto- 
rey, of Harrisburg, Pa., and Charles M. 
Galloway, of Washington, D. C., counsel 
for the New York and Pennsylvania 
Newspaper Publishers’ Associations, elic- 
ited from the railroads’ witnesses under 
ccross-examination admissions which ap- 
peared greatly to depreciate the value of 
their testimony. 

A majority of them acknowledged that 
much of the recorded weighing and 
measuring of the bundles had in reality 
been done less by scale and foot rule than 
by appraisal. Claiming competency so 
to judge, they confessed that the weight 
of most of the parcels had been estimated 
by manual lifting. 5 

As for the extra cars, it was testified 
for the newspapers that it often happened 
that these were being sent empty from 
one terminal to another. By loading them 
with papers, therefore, it was pointed out, 
the roads were able to realize a highly 
acceptable return on what otherwise would 
have been profitless moyement of equip- 
ment. 

To the minds of those who closely fol- 
lowed the hearings, however, the most 
effectual statement in behalf of the pub- 
lishers, much of whose testimony was 


HERE will be 


BUILDINGS 
PLANT LAYOUTS 
PRODUCTION 
OPERATION 


An organization specializing solely 
in newspaper building design, man- 
ufacturing and production problems. 


S. P. WESTON 
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Plant Layouts 
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120 West 42d Street New York 


submitted Wednesday, was that the pres- 
ent expense of shipping their papers is 
eight times as much as the government 
pays for the mails and that the postal 
rate has been approved as equitable by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Another conclusive contention was this: 
that although milk is considerably more 
difficult to handle, requiring in transit 
attention newspapers do not need, the 
charge for papers is appreciably higher 
than that for milk. 

Among the carriers are the Pennsyl- 
vania, Baltimore and Ohio, Philadelphia 
and Reading, Western Maryland and 
Central of New Jersey Railroads. Tf 
the decisions do not fulfill expectations, 
newspapers in communities as far west 
as Chicago aggregately would have to 
pay the roads for transportation about 
$750,000 more a year than they do now. 

F. C. Hillyer, of Washington, and Paul 
E. Fickingscher, of Harrisburg, who 
conducted the hearings, are to make re- 
ports within the month. Undoubtedly, 
the commissions will be guided largely 
by their respective findings although it 
is conceivable that their recommendations 
will differ. Should the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission deny and the Pennsyl- 
vania body approve the application, the 
increase would not affect newspapers con- 
signed into or out of the states served by 
the applicants but to intrastate shipments 
in Pennsylvania alone and vice versa. 


“PRINTED DIRT” HIT 


Methodists Assail Magazines but Give 
Praise to Newspapers 


The board of temperance, prohibi- 
tion, and public morals of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, assailed “printed dirt” 
in modern novels and magazines, but 
praised the newspapers in a statement 
issued in Washington this week. 

The statement said: 

“The new corruption of novel and 
magazine. fiction, the spreading over the 
country of the worst sort of perverted 
literature is a post-war development of 
an appalling character. But the news- 
papers of the country, which, with all 
their faults, never printed any dirt and 
called it ‘art,’ have gone into the trenches 
in defense of common decency, and it 
may well be that the development will 
be checked within the year.” 


Increase in Cable Rates to France 


Cable rates to France will be raised 
from 22 cents a word to 23 cents Aug. l, 
the Mackay Companies have announced. 
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NAMED TO MANAGE DAILY 


Bournival to Succeed the Late J. E. 
Bernier in Manchester 


Ernest A. Bournival has been elected 
treasurer and publisher of L’Avenir Na- 
tional, French language daily of Man- 
chester, N. H., succeeding the late Jo- 
seph E. Bernier. 

On April 12, 1902, Mr. Bernier in- 
vited Mr. Bournival to become the cir- 
culation and advertising manager of 
L’Avenir National, and he has filled that 
position since that time. During the past 
10 years he assisted Mr. Bernier in fram- 
ing the policy of the paper. 

The will of Mr. Bernier was probated 
in special session last week before Judge 
George A. Wagner, naming Mrs. Bernier 
sole legatee and executrix of the will. 
Mr. Bernier’s property consisted of his 
holdings in L’Avenir National and other 
property. 

In the reorganization of L’Avenir Na- 
tional Publishing company on Mr. Ber- 
nier’s death, Mrs. Bernier has been 
named to replace Mr. Bernier on the 


board of directors and also president of . 


the corporation. 


Savrann Wins Golf Meet 


Abe Savrann, Boston Traveler car- 
toonist, was the net winner in the second 
tournament of the season conducted last 
week by the Newspapermen’s Golf Asso- 
ciation at Winchester, Mass. His gross 


was 91 and his net 75, a single stroke” 


better than the nets of W. B. Brigham 
and Henry T. Claus, both of the Bos- 
ton Transcript. Bert Hoxie of the Bos- 
ton Post, had the best gross with 82. 
Eddie Hurley of the Boston Advertiser 
was the leader in class B with a net 


of 91. 


Bryan is angry because newspaper men 
called his Tennessee constituents yokels 
and saps. But that was nothing com- 
pared with what they called him.—Neal 
O’Hara in New York World. 
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BUYS PARTNER’S INTEREST 


W. M. Glenn Pays $250,000 for Cont 


of Orlando Sentinel 


W. M. Glenn co-owner of the Orla 
(Fla.) Morning Sentinel on July 17, 
nounced the purchase of his partner, 
C. Essington’s half-interest in that ne 
paper for a consideration of $250,001 

Mr. Glenn and Mr. Essington h 
been partners in the publication of 
Morning Sentinel for 11 years. In ] 
they came to Orlando from Indiana, 4 
chasing the Sentinel from Josiah Fes 
In Indiana Mr. Glenn had been on 
editorial staff of the Indianapolis 
and Mr. Essington with the Nobles; 
Leader. 

The new owner is president of 
Florida Press Association, the Associ 
Press Club of Florida, is a membet 
Governor Martin’s staff and a past p 
ident of the Orlando Chamber of © 


merce. 


Texas’ Salient 
Newspaper 


The News is an outstand 
ing influential newspaper 
read by the people of high 
est intelligence and larges 
purchasing power in Dalla; 
and the Dallas _ territory 
and by many others of th 
same class throughout thi 
State. 


Che Ballas — 
Slorning News 


SUPREME IN TEX 


“FIRST IN PUBLIC SERVICE” | 


‘The World and the Eve- 
ning World have a com- 
bined circulation daily, of | 
750,000 for $1.20 per agate — 
line gross, subject to con- 
tract discounts. These two ~ 
papers are read by 
more jobbers, department 
and chain store buyers, and 
by more retailers; offer 
more circulation per dollar 
and a more concentrated 
circulation; a reader and a 
dealer influence more - 
ized than any other morn- 
ing and evening combination. 
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For the first six months of 1925 
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S. N. P. A. CALLS POSTAL 
RATES EXCESSIVE 


} 


: (Continued from page 20) 
* 
} traffic will bear that traffic cannot 
ive.” 
] 
There is one other angle to this entire 
laton that we desire to present to you, 
jnely, that there is no just ground for 
eching the conclusion that the Post 
jce Department should be self-sup- 
(ting. ‘That is, if you consider all the 
ivities of the Post Office Department 
‘legitimate operating costs. We have 
fwn that the rural route service, which 
‘¢ approximately $87,500,000 in 1923, 
Wotar Route service, that cost 
/500,000, are services that are ren- 
ed for national growth and have no 
mt to be charged as operating ex- 
ises to the Post Office Department. 
Is report shows also a deficit of 
100,000 in the handling of foreign mail, 
| to the policy of the Government of 
ouraging foreign trade. It shows a 
: to the Post Office Department of 
¢ $7,000,000 for the handling of penalty 
franked mail. It also shows a loss 
lapproximately $10,500,000 for special 
pessions to fraternal, religious, etc. 
ers. These are not items that a busi- 
5 administration could possibly con- 
ir as legitimate operating expenses. 
ar total is $122,000,000. The Post- 
ter General’s report for the fiscal 
* ending June 30, 1924, showed an 
rating deficit of $24,362,000. It is 
mated that the increased salaries 
yunted to $65,000,000, which would 
se approximately $89,000,000 for the 
ul year of 1925 if revenues and ex- 
ses remain on the same basis. This 
ld leave us with an actual profit 
n the operating of the Post Office 
‘artment for this year of $33,000,000 
ardless of any increase in revenue 
n'the changes in rates made effective 
es. 
‘il 15th, 
We maintain that even the present 
Ss of second class rates is unreason- 
“high. We strongly protest against 
adjustment that would increase these 
s and urge that the investigations of 
t Committee will be such as to prove 
ou the advisability of the restoration 
he rates on second class matter that 
e in effect in 1920, after the second 
ance of the War Revenue Act, which 
‘the same rates that were advocated 
Senator George at the last session of 
gress.” 
enator George H. Moses, of New 
npshire, chairman of the committee, 
well as of the Senate Committee on 
tofices and Postroads, stated to 
tor & PuBLisHER before the com- 
ee’s departure for Atlanta, that 
le he hoped to have a new postal bill 
y for presentation to Congress when 
econvenes in December, it was im- 
ible to foretell now the exact trend 
law that would undoubtedly be en- 
oo winter would be most likely 
ake. 
side from Mr. New’s testimony the 
mittee elicited little of importance 
. General New restated the post 
© view of costs. Spokesmen for 
1 Organization occupied much of the 
mittee’s time with attacks upon the 
al system as it affected the rural 
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FRENCH WRITERS WIN 
DAY’S REST A WEEK 


Chamber of Deputies Makes Six Day 
Working Week Compulsory— 


Sponsored by Press 
Associations 


By G. LaNcELAAN 


(Paris Correspondent, Epittor & PusLisurr) 


Paris, July 10—The French Chamber 
of Deputies has made a weekly holiday 
for journalists compulsory by law. 

This law by which every newspaper 
man is to have a day’s rest a week is 
the result of long and patient effort. The 
Syndicat de la Presse Sportive et Tour- 
istique took the intiative of the movement 
in 1922 when it called together a meet- 
ing of the different press associations in 
France so that they might agree upon a 
proposition to be put before parliament. 

Fourteen associations responded to this 
appeal and drew up an order of the 
day, and this was championed by M. 
Willene, President of the Municipal 
Press. The resolution was worded as 
follows: 

“The Press Associations of France, met 
together on April 3, 1922, request that 
the right to a day’s rest each week, on 
a fixed day, with limited derogations in 
exceptional circumstances, shall be estab- 
lished for all journalists,” 

This resolution was communicated to 
all Members of Parliament, of both the 
Chamber of Deputies and the Senate, 
and to the Commission of Labor, which, 
after receiving an important delegation 
of the press and completely discussing the 
project, adopted the proposal. 

Before the passing of this law there 
had been much laxity in the application 
of the day’s holiday. 


districts, and, proposed, among other 
things, the curtailment of urban de- 
liveries in the interest of “greater eco- 
nomy and efficiency.” 

E. B. Reid, Washington representative 
of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, on Tuesday declared to the com- 
mittee that the “further we dig into the 
postal machine as a_ business problem, 
and the more we appreciate the huge 
savings that can be effected by adopting 
a_bold, clear, straightforward program 
of economy and efficiency the more 
ridiculous it seems for Congress and the 
different classes of users of the mails to 
be fighting and snarling over a penny or 
a half penny increase in rates here and 
there.” 

The committee will be in session at 
Philadelphia most of next week and at 
New York city all of the following week, 
Its schedule will then be: 

Boston—Aug. 10 to 13; Augusta, Me. 
—August 14 and 15; Buffalo, N. Y.,— 
Aug. 17 and 18; Chicago—Aug. 19 to 
26; St. Paul and Minneapolis—Aug. 27 
to 29. 

Senator Moses indicated that the com- 
mittee might probably visit other cities 
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during September, although it was his 
desire to have it back on the job at 
Washington early in the fall. 


A. P. Rowe Dies Suddenly 


A. P. Rowe, manager of the Fred- 
ericksburg (Va.) Free Lance and the 
Daily Star, prominent: in Virginia news- 
paper circles died suddenly at his home 
Wednesday from a heart attack. He 
was 660 years old. The end came un- 
expectedly. He was once president of 
the Virginia Press Association and 
served as director for 25 years. Mr, 
Rowe was actively identified with the 
business and civic life of Fredericks- 


burg and held the office of city collector 
for 33 years. 


STREET BULLETINS TO 
SELL PAPERS 


(Continued from page 8) 


both hands, their papers resting on the 
sidewalk. 

They cry the papers, usually by 
name, but often will repeat the bulletin 
as it is printed on the sheet they are hold- 
ing out to catch the eye. Thus there 
is an appeal both to the pedestrian’s sense 
of hearing and his sense of sight. If it 
is convenient, the newsie will pin the 
bulletin up on a fence, or the side of a 
building, or if he is selling from a street 
stand he will have a regular place for 
the news bulletins as they come along 
with passing editions. 

London bulletins vary in size, but the 
average is about the size of the one-sheet 
poster. 


All of the London newspapers employ 
the bulletin, in some form. The practice 
is rather expensive. A rapid flat bed 
press and a special head type outfit are 
required. Thousands of bulletins are run 
off for each edition to provide every street 
boy and the paper consumption must run 
into a considerable tonnage in the course 
of a year. Sometimes bulletins are elab- 
orately printed in colors. London pub- 
lishers are confirmed in the practice and 


it is said they consider the bulletin 
an indispensable circulation promotion 
scheme. 
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Down in 
Greensboro 
North Carolina 


WO newspapers, the Daily 

News and the Daily Rec- 

ord, in the beautiful little 
city of Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, rely on the Imperial Plus 
Metal Plan. The publishers of 
these two Papers are just as 
keenly alive to the advantages of 
the Plus Metal Plan as the pub- 
lishers of Cleveland’s four big 
dailies, all of whom depend on 
Imperial. 


The Plus Plan has no limita- 
tions in the’ size of the news- 
Papers it serves. Wherever you 
find type metal at work there you 
are quite likely to find the Plus 
Plan keeping that metal efficient, 
at the same time adding years of 
usefulness to the life of the metal, 
Of course the Plus Plan is just as 
economical for the small city 
daily as it is for the metropoli- 
tan daily. 


How Long Does 
Your Type Metal Last? 


Look up your records and see 
how long your last supply of 
type metal remained in working 
condition. Now send for a copy 
of the Plus Plan and let us tell 
you how this reliable and eco- 
nomical Plan would have added 
years of usefulness to that metal. 
You can figure out the saving 
for yourself. 


NIE CATE 


Linotype—Monotype—Intertype 
Stereotype 


Imperial Type 
Metal Co. 


P hilade Iphia—Cleveland—New York—Chicago 
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SACRAMENTO BANK BUILDING GOOD 
WILL THROUGH NEWSPAPER SPACE 


President Writes the Copy in Form of Candid Discussions 
of Business Conditions and Activities of 
His Institution 


By M. H. STEWART 


OW a bank can build public confi- 

dence through newspaper advertising 
is being demonstrated in Sacramento, Cal., 
in a campaign conducted by George W. 
Peltier, president of the Farmers & Me- 
chanics Bank, 

Peltier has been a bank official for 
many years, how long he hesitates to say, 
and through these years has seen slumps 
and booms come and go. He realized 
that even when things were at their worst 
they were not as bad as public imagina- 
tion supposed them to be, and also that 
even in times of plenty people liked to be 
told that times were prosperous and would 
continue so. 

Sacramento is in the heart of the great 
Sacramento Valley of Northern Cali- 
fornia and its 100,000 population is de- 
pendent to a large extent upon the pros- 
perity of the great agriculutral districts 
surrounding it. To have confidence, the 
people of Sacramento needed to know 
that crop conditions were good and that 
the farmers were going to have money 
to spend, while the farmers themselves 
needed continual assurance that prospects 
were good for high crop prices. 

Such ruminations became fixed facts in 
the mind of Peltier. He realized further 
that unlike many communities, Sacra- 
mento was being fed by a veritable store- 
house of diversified crops; that when 
there was a short peach crop the pears 
were good, or when alfalfa prices dropped 
sugar beets were bringing $20 to the ton. 
In other words, Sacramento could always 
depend upon a major portion of her sup- 
porting crops to be good. 

With these things in mind he began to 
instill confidence in business undertakings 
among the clients of the bank, and to put 
his own money to work in building enter- 
prises or farming operations. To talk 
with him was to gain confidence in Sacra- 
mento, the Sacramento Valley and one- 
self. The result of that has been that 
Peltier has evolved a style of bank ad- 
vertising that is as full of personality as 
himself and as convincing as a face-to- 
face talk. 

His advertising is carried on through 
the newspapers of Sacramento, because, 
as Peltier states it, “the people who read 
the papers are the people who bank.” 

The campaign began a little over a year 
ago. 

“This bank has too much money,” he 
told the public in one of his first adver- 
tisements, and signed his name in bold 
letters to the message. 

“It’s a good fault,” the ad continued, 
“but this money could be put to better 
use helping somebody’s business, aiding a 
manufacturer or planting some new acre- 
age,’ 

People read it, believed it and talked 
about it. It is doubtful if anybody made 
a direct loan from Peltier on the strength 
of it, but he had started their thoughts 
along the channel of confidence. 

“Times must be good. The bank is 
full of money.” 

Then followed another signed message 
via the press. ‘“We have bought $50,000 
worth of reclamation bonds,” this adver- 
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tisement read. “The landowners needed 
money to pay bills incurred for perma- 
nent protection in the way of solid levees, 
and these bonds are a part of an issue to 
accomplish that object. We think this is 
helpful banking.” 

And people talked some more. Banks 
have been in the habit of buying such 
bonds for years, but nobody had thought 
to tell, about it. It was worth telling 
about, for reclamation bonds have pro- 
vided the money for placing thousands of 
acres of fertile farming land out of the 
reach of winter floods and inundation. 

And then, last spring, came the hoot 
and mouth epidemic in California. It 
took people by surprise in the midst of a 
year none too good from a crop stand- 
point, and caused the slaughter of whole 
herds of cattle. Public confidence was 
shaken by a fear of what the disease 
might do rather than by what it really 
was doing, for Sacramento and her tribu- 
tary county always remained freé from 
the baneful scourge, 

Peltier would be the last to accept the 
praise, but, nevertheless his style of ad- 
vertising had much to do with keeping a 
level head in Northern California. 

“T paid a visit to the state department 
of agriculture,” he told the readers of 
the daily papers in one of his ads. ‘‘The 
purpose of the visit was to discuss the 
present condition of the hoof and mouth 
disease,” and then he told what was really 
going on, how the state and federal au- 
thorities were making good progress 
against the disease and how fruit and 
vegetable crops were going to be good, 
and, finally, how the great diversification 
of California crops meant that the failure 
of any one crop, in this case cattle, could 
not bring disaster to the state. 

People wanted to believe just that, and 
they liked it. 

“This is one of California’s dry years,” 
another ad said, “yet, Mr. F. B. McKey- 
aie, eka acknowledged authority in the 
fruit industry, said to me yesterday, while 
at lunch at the Sutter Club, that in his 
opinion California would ship about the 
same number of cars of fruit as last 
year.” 

And, so it has gone on throughout the 
year. A boost now and then for a suc- 
cessful rancher, perhaps not even a patron 
of the bank; a real live news story to tell 
of a new building to be erected, or a 
series of real “confidence” stories. 

“What do you get out of it,’ he is 
asked. “You boost 4 rancher in a neigh- 
boring county, you tell about the orange 
crop of Southern California 500 miles 
away, you talk about the tariff and the 
price of hay in space that costs you 
money; how do you figure to gain?” 

“Don’t worry about me,” laughs Pel- 
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tier, “I'll get my share. Suppose I do 
boost the Butte City Ranch of Bill Guil- 
ford, 100 miles away from here. Even 
if Bill never deposits a dollar with me 
or makes a loan from us his example of 
successful farming helps somebody around 
here to take heart and till his soil a little 
better to get a better crop. When that 
better crop comes in he is going to have 
some money to put in the bank and I’ve 
just as much chance as the next man to 
get it for my institution. Suppose I do 
boost the new Del Monte Cannery which 
just opened here. That corporation 
doesn’t spend a cent with me, but they 
employ thousands of people and if I can 
help them succeed, I’ll get mine, never 
fear. 

“There are lots of people to peddle bad 
news. I’m telling good news because 
people need to know about the best things 
to keep up confidence even in the best of 
years.” 

The ads are still running and it is no 
exaggeration to say that people have come 
to look for Peltier’s semi-weekly message 
as eagerly as they do the daily baseball 
returns or the news-of the latest shakeup 
in Washington. 


In addition, such corporations as 
Standard Oil, Union Oil, Southern Pa- 
cific and American Railway Express 


have ordered their Sacramento agents to 
forward every Peltier ad to headquar- 
ters because they, too, need to know the 
tone of confidence that is abroad and 
what is transpiring in the business world 
that has its effect on finances. 

Peltier finds great joy in writing the 
ads, for all are his own composition. 

“T always talk about what I know, not 
what I think or have only hearsay knowl- 
edge about,” says Peltier. “That way I 
always keept out of trouble and never 
have to crawfish out of anything that 
appears over my signature in the daily 
press.” 


If France really wants to stand off the 
Riffians, she should send some of these 
commissions that have been making ar- 


rangements to pay war debts—Omaha | 


World-Herald. 
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NEW BATON ROUGE DAILY 


State Times Launches a Six-Day Moi 
ing Edition, the Advocate 


Charles P. Manship, editor and pi 
lisher of the Baton Rouge (La.) Sk 
Times, afternoon daily, has announced { 
publication of the Morning Advocate, 
be published every morning except Me 
days. 

The new morning daily will be pt 
lished from the State Times plant, | 
under a separate editorial staff, 

The new publication takes its nay 
from the old Baton Rouge Advoca 
founded in 1842, which was consolidat 
with the State Times more than 
decade ago. 


Lots of 100 per cent Americans 4 
now engaged in criticizing the 100 ¢ 
cent Chinese—Lynchburg News. 
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BRITISH PRESS GROUP 
BOUND FOR AUSTRALIA 


Lord Burnham and Other Notables in 

Party Now Crossing Canada En 
Route to 
Press Conference 


Annual Imperial 


Toronto, Ont. July 22—Traveling 
through Canada on special cars attached 
to the Imperial Limited train, from (Mon- 


' treal to Vancouver, B. C. is a galaxy of 


| British 


newspaper men, whose listed 
names read like a veritable “Who's Who” 
of the big publishers of Great Britain and 
some of its “dominions beyond the seas.” 
They are on the way to the third Imperial 
Press ‘Conference of the British Empire, 
to be held in Australia in September and 
will sail from Vancouver at the end of the 
present month. 


Viscount Burnham, chairman of the 


_ Empire Press Union and proprietor of the 


and Lady 


_ August 


London Daily Telegraph heads the party 
and will preside at the conference. He is 
accompanied on the trip by Lady Burn-. 
ham. Others in the British party are Sir 
Emsley Carr, of the News of the World, 
Carr; Sir Frank Newnes, of 
the Strand Magazine, etc, and Lady 
Newnes; Sir William Davies, of the 
Cardiff Western Mail and Lady Davies; 
also David Davies of the Swansea Post. 
A. P. Hunt, contributor to Punch; Dr. 
Bartolo, of Malta; William 


Turner, of Shanghai, Far East manager 


oi Reuters’ Agency; Ernest Woodhead, of 
the Huddersfield Examiner; Mr. and 


Mrs. N. B. Graham and Miss Graham, of 
~ Wolverhampton; H. E. Turner, secretary 
of the Empire Press Union, and others. 


Several other delegates from Great 


Britain came to Canada in advance of 


main contingent at Vancouver 


Lord Burnham’s party and will join the 
before 
sailing. Sir Roderick Jones, chairman of 
Reuters’ is to join the conference in 


Australia. 


lishment of the entente 


Canadians who will be in attendance 
at the Imperial Press Conference include 
J. H. Woods, Calgary Herald, who is 
president of the Canadian Press; John 
W. Dafoe, Winnipeg Free Press; John 
Bassett, Montreal Gazette; Grattan 
O'Leary, Ottawa Journal; W. A. Craik, 
Toronto, of Industrial Canada, and C. F. 
Crandall, Montreal, Canadian secretary 
of the Conference. At Vancouver the 
party may be joined by B. C. Nicholas, 
of the Victoria Times. 

Five years ago the Imperial Press Con- 
ference was held in Montreal and the 
British journalists are reviving old ac- 
quaintances on their way through Canada. 
Short stops will be made at Montreal, 
Winnipeg and the Rocky Mountains. At 


Quebec the party was given a warm wel- 
come. 


Discussing the matters to be talked over 
at the press conference in Australia, Lord 
Burnham said that the facilitating of 
news distribution throughout the Empire 
was one of the big themes. He said that 
the reduction of a penny a word in press 
cable rates between Britain and Australia 
had been made possible through the estab- 
between the 
Australian government and the Pacific 
Cable Board. 


Massachusetts Veteran Dies 


Arthur Milnor Bridgeman, 74, of 
Stoughton, Mass., and dean of State 
House reporters died at his home‘ July 
18. Mr. Bridgeman was graduated from 
Amherst College in 1873, and later acted 
as correspondent for the Springfield Re- 
publican and Springfield Union. He suc- 
cessively owned the Waterbury (Conn.) 
Valley Index and the Haverhill (Mass.) 
Gazette. In 1880 he founded the Evening 
Telephone and was one of the first to 
send news over the telephone. In 1883 
he sold these papers and purchased the 
Brockton Daily and Weekly Gazette. 
He represented several papers at the 
State House, and in 1897 founded the 
Legislative Bulletin a semi-weekly and 
the Daily List a daily, both records of 
legislative activities. His brother Ray- 


Editor 


mond Bridgeman of Newton, another 
well-known State House reported, died 
on Feb, 20, of this year. 


Illinois Publisher Dead 


Hubbard Osborn Davis, 61, part owner 
and for the last few years managing 
editor of the Bloomington (Ill.) Daily 
Pantagraph, died July 16 in Glendale, Cal. 
where he had been ill several weeks. He 
was the only son of William O. Davis, 
for 40 years owner and publisher of the 
Pantagraph. He literally grew up with 
the Pantagraph and learned the newspaper 
from every angle. When his father died 
in 1911, he assumed charge of the paper. 


Obituary 


ESSE A. POYNTER, 77, a civil war 

veteran and prominent in the G, A. 
R., died this week following an attack 
of apoplexy. Mr. Poynter was the 
father of S. Paul Poynter, publisher of 
the Kokomo (Ind.) Dispatch, the Sulli- 
van (Ind.) Democrat and the St. Peters- 
burg (Fla.) Times. 

Mrs. IsABELtE A. ToLMan, widow of 
Fred S. Tolman, founder of the Tolman 
Print, advertising service, Brockton, 
Mass., died recently. 

BENJAMIN FE. CusHinc, 43, former 
newspaper man of Cleveland, was killed 
in a mountain accident in Glacier Na- 
tional Park a few days ago. He was a 
native of Ashtabula, O. 

JoHN GRAHAM ‘Wattace, 58, a 
former writer on the old Pittsburgh 
Times now the Gazette Times, died 
July 11, in his home in Miami, Fila. 
Mr. Wallace was secretary of the United 
Typothete of America for a number of 
years. 

Morris SAREMSKY, editor of the Den- 
ver Jewish News and former New York 
newspaper man fell dead, July 8, on a 
downtown street in Denver, while re- 
turning to his desk after lunching with 
friends. 

Ernest Porter, 54, former editor of 
the Clinton (Ill.) Daily Public and 
lately publisher of the Ogalalla (Neb.) 
Keith County News, died in the latter 
city, July 11. 

Mrs. Marcaret A. Toomey, widow of 
George Toomey, for many years on the 
staff of the Boston (Mass.) Globe, died 
at her home in Ashmount recently. 

Curnton M. Snow, 64, for 33 years 
connected with the Minneapolis (Minn.) 
Journal died last week after an illness 
of more than two years. 
| Frep W. Cuurcu, night editor of the 
El Paso (Tex.) News-Herald, was 
stricken with a hemorrhage just after 
he called “30” to the composing room 
at 2 a. m. July 14, and died as he was 
being taken to a hospital. 

Anwa C. Parker, 11, daughter of Ira 
L. Parker of the Wilmington (Del.) 
Every Evening, was drowned recently 
while on a picnic near that city. 

J. A. (“Jim”) Rossrns, for 30 years 
mechanical superintendent of the Sacra- 
mento (Cal.) Bee died July 16. He in- 
vented several devices now used in print 
shops. 


“More Heart 'Stuff” 


That’s what a noted editor 
wanted (name on request), 
so he took Joe Mitchell 
Chapple’s new series. 


In constant contact with the 
whole. world, Joe Chapple 
writes “Heart Stuff” that de- 
velops and holds newspaper 
readers. 


Ask us about it. 


Joe Mitchell Chapple Associates 
“The Attic” Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, N.Y: 
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The Middle of the Great “Corn Belt” 


INDIANA 


Indiana’s buying power is growing rapidly. 
This is the greatest cash market in the world. 
The value of all crops is in excess of $500,000.- 
000, with corn leading—producing about 5 
per cent of the national crop. 


Wheat is another of America’s great farm 
products and Indiana is located in the “belt of 
heavy production.” The average wheat crop 


is about 50,000,000 bushels. 


Indiana has a total area of 23,068,800 acres. 
Of this 21,299,823 acres are in farm lands 
divided among 205,126 individual farms with 
the value placed at $3,042,311,000, an in-: 


crease of over 68% over previous census. 


Dairying is only one of the great number of 
wealth-producing industries which keep Indi- 
ana people so well supplied with money to buy 
merchandise. 


This state, eleventh in point of population, 


presents opportunities for successful advertis- 
ing of everything from toilet soaps to farm 
tractors. 


THESE LEADING INDIANA 
| DAILIES CAN HELP YOU| 


—o 


) 


Rate for 


Circulation 5,000 lines 
7* (Columbus Republicany sus csecieseenie dee (E) 4,812 .03 
f{Connersville News-Examiner ............ (E) 4,805 -025 
ttDecatur Democrat ..............2200000: (E) 3,194 .025 
**Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette ............ (M) 32,662 08 
**Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette ............. (S) 34,487 .08 
**Fort Wayne News-Sentinel ............. (E) 42,860 10 
**Gary Evening Post-Tribune .............. (E) 14,772 055 
‘ijllammondm limes ee tance ten oece ee (E) 15,610 07 
fe SHuntingtone Pressmerieciaeccreee cer (M&S) 3,655 025 
**Indianapolis News ...............eeeeees (E) 133,880 25 
**Tafayette Journal & Courier...... ie 13/302 fed .06 
*fLa Porte Herald-Argus ............0.200. (E) 6,432 025 
| Shelbywille Democrat (jo... cms ve velo: (E) 4,006 025 
**South Bend News-Times........... A siees } 24,028 06 
**South Bend News-Times ....... eerie (S) ie 22:275 .06 
**South Bend Tribune ..... CS) LS800 se: (E) 21,031 06 
**Terre Haute Tribune ................. (E&S) 23,710 06 


**A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, March 31, 1925. 
TtiGovernment Statement, March 31, 1925. 
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HASTY CUT ORDERING HUGE SOURCE OF WASTE 


Work of Twelve Men and Two Hours Time Lost on Each Cut That Doesn’t Get Into the Newspaper, 
Says Expert—Details of Engraving Processes Explained 


ANY thousands of dollars annually 
are wasted (there seems no softer 
word) by many well-meaning but unin- 


formed editors through the indiscriminate 
(possibly hasty) ordering of cuts which 
they are not certain they will use after 
the cuts have been made. Incidentally, 
there is considerable lost motion, tremend- 
ously expensive and delay-inducing, caused 
by the selfsame wholesale, unmethod- 
ical ordering of cuts. 

First, naturally, an 
editor selects the 
picture he wishes to 


use, whether he is 
sure of using it or 
not. To him, that 


selection ends it, for 
he passes it along to 
the art department, 
lists it in his day or 
night schedule, and— 
it gets in, or it does- 
nite eset mia eee teat 
doesn’t, it means that twelve men have 
put in at least two hours of work mak- 
ing that cut ready for press, whether the 
cut be a six pica size or an eight-column 
layout. 

But let us proceed. The art depart- 
ment receives the picture from the edi- 
tor. It is listed and scheduled to the 
size ordered. Then any faults in the 
photo are eliminated so as to make it 
reproducible in the news columns. This 
accomplished, the 
photo goes to the 
photo-engravine de- 
partment, where the 
processes that  fol- 
low are so many 
and varied that only 
twelve of the major 
operations can be il- 
lustrated within the 
compass of this 
small page. 

Therefore, it log- 
ically follows that 
the more cuts an editor orders and does 
not use, the greater the cost in lost labor 
time, the greater the loss in dollars and 
the greater the delay in producing other 
cuts clogged in production by the cuts 
that go unused. These are self-evident 
facts, but important to the meaning of 
this article. 

And now to explain why every cut 
made, from a six pica style to an eight 
column layout or even larger requires 
the services of at least twelve men and 
two hours of time to produce perfectly, 
let us take up the photo-engraying pro- 
cess step by step. 

First, the photo 
photo - engraving 
department, it is 
listed by the fore- 
man and given over 
to his photographer. 
The latter workman, 
as shown in illustra- 
tion No. 1, rephoto- 
graphs the original 
by placing it on a 
camera and focusing 
it to the size re- 
quired, be it a six 
pica cut or an eight 
column layout. This process, by the way, 
requires the use of an expensive, high- 
voltage arc light. 

Second, the negative thus made 
is taken into the dark room by an op- 


having reached the 
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erator, who there 
develops it on glass, 
the process involv- 
ing at least a dozen 
details, such as acid 
and solution baths, 
etc., as in illustration 
iN), 74. 

Third, the glass 
negative then goes to 
the stripping depart- 
ment, where a work- 
man, as shown in 
illustration No. 3, 
removes the film 
from the glass, re- 
verses it and attach- 
es it to a heavier 
plate glass, from 
which blue prints 
can be made and from which an impres- 
sion can be imprinted on a specially pre- 
pared zinc sheet. The reversing of the 
negative is necessary in order that the 
picture be finally printed as originally 
photographed. 

Fourth, a Zinc Piate is ccated with 
a sensitized enamel 
solution (Cold Top) 
to prepare it to take 
the impression of the 
negative as in illus- 
tration No. 4. 

Fifth, the zinc 
sheet is now placed 
in contact with the 
negative in a print- 
ing frame and ex- 
posed to a strong arc 
light for a given 
time which makes 
the imprint as shown in illustration No. 5. 

Sixth, the zinc sheet now has the im- 
print from the negative, then taking from 
the printing frame and placed in a de- 
veloping solution for a short time and 
washed under running water, dried and 
now in its actual formative condition 
goes to the etching room. 

Seven; the etcher 
now examines it 
with a tiny micro- 
scope to see that the 
dots are fine enough 
for reproduction, ev- 
ery dot in the screen 
is scrutinized with 
expert care as shown 
in illustration No. 6. 

Eighth, the plate, 
having passed this 
scrutiny, then goes 
to another operator, 
who puts it through 
a process involving 
the use of acids and frequent powder- 
ings of “dragon’s blood” powder, to see 
that the etching is coming along deep 
enough for printing purposes, so that 
the photograph will be distinguishable in 
the newspaper. This process, far more 
elaborate and tedious than a few words 
can describe, is depicted to some extent 
in illustration No. 7 

Ninth, having 
passed through all 
these processes, the 
metal now is ready 
to go to the routing 
room, where, among 
other processes, it is 
trimmed by having 
the excess metal cut 
off, border lines are 
cut into the plate 
and, in most instanc- 
es, flanges provided 
for tacking the metal on bases, part of 
which process is shown in illustration 
No. 8. 

Tenth, the plate now is ready for the 
finishing room, where an expert finisher, 
closely scrutinizing the metal, tools out 
whatever flaws may appear under the 


microscopic examin- 
ation he gives it and 
remedies any defects 
in the dots, which 
often run together 
and might spoil the 
reproduction if not 
cured. This process 
is exemplified in il- 
lustration No. 9, 

Eleventh, the Fi 
plate, having passed ig.) 
the finisher, then is put on a proof press, 
as in illustration No. 10 and is ready 
for delivery to the editor. 

Quite often, due both to the human 
element and to possible defects in mater- 
ial, the etching process is either too deep 
or too shallow, in which case the plate 
has to be destroyed and the entire labori- 
ous, expensive processes which produced 
it must be gone over again. 

The only way I 
know of to prevent 
this terrible waste in 
time and money is 
for editors to realize 
more fully than they 
often seem tc now, 
the tremendous 
amount of work in- 
volved in the photo- 
engraving depart- 
ment. I have only 
discussed the major 
operations, countless 
details make it im- 
portant that extreme 
care be taken in or- 
dering cuts. Foresight will prevent ex- 
pensive delay. 


il 


Fig. 10 


THE LEAD IN ERIE, PA. 


For more than a year 


The 
Dispatch-Herald 


has dominated the Erie, Pennsylvania, 
field in quality and quantity of cir- 
culation. 


More than 


28,000 Daily 


Net paid A. B. C. 


The home-delivered medium that pro- 
duces results for local and _ national 
advertisers. ’ 

Largest Total Lineage in the field 
June lineage established a record. 


WILLIAM A. HENDRICK, Publisher 
Louis Benjamin, Gen. Mgr. 


National Representatives 
CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 


Chicago New York Boston 


FE, DITORIAL RESEARCH  RE- 

PORTS supply accurate in- 
formation upon the major prob- 
lems which call for frequent 
editorial comment. 


The reports are for the in- 
formation and review of editors 
and publishers, rather than for 
publication. 

They are in use by the leading 
American newspapers and maga- 
zines. 

The cost of this service, based 
upon circulation, is compatible 
with every moderately liberal 
editorial expense budget. 


EDITORIAL RESEARCH 
REPORTS 
1425 G Street, Washington, D. C. 


Brooklyn Eagle Tourists Back 


The party of 41 Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
tourists completed a tour of the Old 
World arriving in New York this week. 
H. V. Kaltenborn, associate editor, was 
in charge of the trip. 


Mrs. Louis Siebold Dead 


Mrs. Jennie Hopkins Seibold, wife of 
Louis Seibold, political writer on the staff 
of the New York Evening Post, died this 
week at Ann May Hospital, Spring Lake, 
N. J., following an operation. She had 
been a newspaper woman in Denver and 
New York and was a member of the 
Women’s Press Club of America. 


THE CHRONICLE 


Marion, Indiana 


in A.B.C. Circulation 

in Local Advertising 

in National Advertising 

in Classified Advertising 
in Total Paid Advertising 


9,589 


Daily Circulation 6 months’ 
average, ending March 31, 1925. 
Marion and the adjacent Trade Terri- 
tory can only be adequately covered 
with the 


Marion Evening Chronicle 


st 


Is_ the 


Represented by 


The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 
New York—Chicago—St. Louis—Detroit 
Kansas City—Atlanta—Los Angeles 
San Francisco 


One Hundred 


Per Cent. Increase 


The volume of advertising appear- 
ing in The New York Times Mag- 
azine Section in six months of 1925 
was nearly twice as great as in the 
corresponding period of 1924. At 
$1.00 an agate line, the advertising 
rate is the lowest rotogravure rate 
in the United States. 


The New York Times Magazine Section 
combines the timeliness of a newspaper 
with the high literary quality of the 
best magazines. It is kept in substan- 
tial homes weeks and sometimes months 
after publication, giving unusually long 
life to the advertisements. 


THE WELFARE COMMITTEE 


of the 


INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Can supply you with com- 
petent circulation men of 
capacity and ability capable 
to take entire charge of your 
department or to fill impor- 
tant posts in the department. 


Address the Secretary- 
Treasurer please, Mr. Clar- 
ence’ -Eyster, care Stare 


Building, Peoria, Ill. 


5 
; 


NEW AIR MAIL LINES 


Postmaster General to Let Contracts 
to Private Individual Firms— 
Will Facilitate Mail 


Service 


Of interest to editors and circulation 
“managers this week was the advertise- 
ment this week by Postmaster General 
_New for bids for the operation of eight 
contract air mail routes in various parts 
-of the country. 

These routes are open to bidders re- 
-gardless of residence, and any individual 
or corporation may bid on one or more 

routes. 

Copies of the advertisements are on 


display at all post offices on the routes. 


and instructions to bidders contained 


therein are uniform. 


quiring an average flying speed of ap- 
proximately 90 miles an hour. 
partment realizes that in some instances, 
due to weather conditions, etc., it may be 
impossible to ‘maintain such an average 
but on the other hand when conditions are 
favorable it may be possible to cover the 
distance in even better time. Proper al- 
lowances will be made in all such cases. 
Boston, ‘Massachusetts, by Hartford, 
Connecticut, to New York, N. Y., and 


return. Round trips required—not more 
than six per week. 

Meowe Boston. o.oo, 7:00 p. m. 
Weave Tiartford.............. 8:15 p. m 
Arrive New York-........... 9:20 p. m. 


Leave New York on arrival of night 
plane from Chicago due at...6:00 a. m. 
Meevewe Hartford, osc. osc ji m. 
Emcive Boston:........:..... 8:20 a. m. 
Chicago, Illinois, by Indianapolis, In- 
diana, Louisville, Kentucky, and Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, to Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, and return. Round trips required 
—not more than six per week. 
Leave Chicago on arrival of New York 


AG GIG ia aioe aan 545 ha.-m! 
Leave Indianapolis............ 7:55 a. m. 
eave Louisvilles.... 2.0.0... 9:20 a. m. 
eave Nashville............~ 1-10 a,ean. 
Arrive Birmingham.......... Oe p. me 
Leave Birmingham.......... 11:45 ‘ay, m. 
MeawerNashville......cs..0c.. 2:05 p. m. 
eave! WLowisville..co0........ 4:05 p. m. 
Leave Indianapolis.........., 5:30 p. m. 
mamtve ‘Chicago. ,........6<6.. 7:15 p. m. 


New York due at............ 45.44 mi, 
Bemye DaCrosse.............. 8:40 a. m. 
Arrive St. Paul-Minneapolis.10:05 a. m. 
we. St. Paul-Minneapolis....3:00 p. m. 
Rommmeensteal (CCOSSEs 5 /3/152'. 6 6% wie 4:40 p. m. 
Imgeyes Chicago.............. 5p. m 


eave Chicago on arrival of 


| 


plane from 


bapmeork due at.......:5-.... 5:45 a. m. 
feMEMLONNC eck. e 7:30 a. m. 
iment. Joseph.’........... 10:30 a. m. 
fave Kansas City.......... 1Z20Ka, ma, 
[0 Wilt ea 130k. tm. 
lave Oklahoma City........ 3220) ‘ms 
“r. Dallas-Forth Worth......5:40 p. m. 
le. Dallas-Fort Worth...... 8:00 a. m. 
lave Oklahoma City....... 10:25 a. m. 
Bee Wichita ©... ks. s ee 12:10 p. m. 
ie Kansas City........... 2:15 ep: mi 
wed BemOSeph ht . . ee cues 3:00 p. m. 
POVIOUNE 2... be ce ee oe DDO ae otis 
lmmechicago .............. 722000, 0 


p. m. 
chicago, Illinois, by Sprinfield, Illinois, 
‘St, Louis, Missouri and return. Round 
ie required—not more than six per 


ek. 


SBRBRSB 


BIDS ASKED FOR EIGHT 


The schedules have been prepared re-' Heposts 


The de-. 
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_ Peace is in sight. The Christian na- 
tions are agreeing to protect one another 
from one another.—Los Angeles Times. 


_ About the easiest way to shake a bore 
is to take him out in your flivver— 
Chattanooga Times. 


One reads that a country editor, having 
amassed $50,000, retired from the business. 
No doubt of it. But shortly after he 
retired he awoke—Portland Oregonian. 


We can truthfully describe the auto 
accidents as our bumper crop.—H onolulu 
Star-Bulletin. 


Must be something wrong with these 
of 118-degree temperature in 
California. We have been told that 
California has a heavenly climate—Des 
Moines Register. 


What we need is a child labor law to 
keep them from working their parents to 
death— Columbia Record. 


A Chicagoan was killed because he sang. 
At last we discover a capital offense in 
Chicago.—Little Rock Arkansas Gazette. 


Edward L. Doheny should go in for 


. aviation; he is so expert at manufactur. 


ing wings for himself—Troy Record. 


The proper measure of a man is the 
degree of success required to swell his 
head.—New York Evening Telegram. 


Might be worth while being a jingo if 
every one who fears war in the Pacific 
can get a few of the Government’s oil- 
wells—New York Evening World. 


What this country needs is to want 
what it needs.—Columbia Record. 


Pasco, Washington, and return. Round 
trips required—not more than six per 
week. 

Leave Elko on arrival of transcontinental 


Dlanendiie: tae wae eee Oe 11:15 a. m., 
AETIVE BOISE MAT a ae” eee 1:55 p. m. 
Art ive accom Po. 4:33 p. m. 
Leavesracco stew et net 8:00 a. m. 
LeayenBoiscep mee Rie 10):50 Fa, m. 
PAW TV COLON eam oe ie :10 p. m. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, by Las 


Vegas, Nevada, 
fornia, and return, 


per week, 


LeavenSeattlos te tire re 9:00 a. m. 
weave, Portland sents. ee |. 10:55 a. m 
eaves Medtordsnckt...6455. - 1:50 p m 
Leave Sacramento........... Fel AS) Gay bea! 
Arrive San Francisco........ 6:20 p. m. 
Lve. San Francisco...... 12:00 Midnight 
Leave Fresno Moaehee Myatt gag 6 pol eae tha. 
Leave Bakersfield............ 3:55 a, m 
Arrive Los Angeles.......... GAB, sai 
Leave Los Angeles....... 12:00 midnight 
Leave Bakersfield............ 1:45 a. m. 
SAGA TESOL A nfo) 2 te SEO GY Koi: 
Arrive San Francisco........ Soe Fay 
Leave San Franéisco......... 6:00 a. m. 
aAVeLDactamnentO ence... ., 7:05 a. m. 
Leave Medford.............. 10:35 a. m. 
Eeave Portlandwa, 0. ...2:.. 10s ee coh 
attivepeatieyy 2.5.0.5... 2 3:10 p. m. 
e Department has reserved the right 
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OWA 
Has a Town Every 


Ten Miles or Oftener 


Farmers do most of their buying in the towns near 
home. The merchants in these towns know all the 
farmers. It is their business to supply farm needs. 


IOWA HAS 


TOWNS OVER 1,000 POPULATION 


213 

151 TOWNS 1,000- 3,000 3 
26 TOWNS 3,000- 5,000 > 
18 TOWNS _5,000-10,000 e 
7 TOWNS 10,000-20,000 
4 TOWNS 20,000-30,000 
4 TOWNS 30,000-50,000 s 


3 TOWNS OVER 50,000 


REACH THE SMALL TOWN 
AND YOU REACH THE COUNTRY 


There are many trading points of less than 1,000 
population. Jowa newspapers reach even. the 
smallest towns and a high percentage of the farms. 


When your products are presented through these 
newspapers you reach the consumer and all the 
dealers who must supply him. 


THESE DAILIES DOMINATE IOWA 


Rate for 


Circulation 5,000 lines 
pabuclinctone Gazelteneeer aaa (E) 10,206 045 
**Cedar Rapids Gazette ............ (BE) 21,300 07 
*“Davenport Democrat & Leader....(E) 14,811 06 
**Davenport Democrat & Leader....(S) 17,626 06 
tiDavenport . Limes an.wdase 4.10). aoe (E) 25,031 .08 
**Towa) City Press-Citizen: s......... (E) 6,416 035 
t7Mason City Globe Gazette......... (E) 13,844 05 
**Museatine: Journalist... 0. (E) 1,177 04 
**(Ottnmwam Gourienmkeniacn. =e. hle 0. (E) 13,455 06 
**Waterloo Evening Courier........ (E) 17,566 06 


** A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, March 31, 1925. 
+? Government Statement, March 31, 1925. 
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Cline-Westinghouse Double Motor-Drive 
with full automatic push button control. 


USED BY THE 


DAYTON JOURNAL 
Dayton, Ohio 


We refer you to them for their 
opinion 


MAIN OFFICE EASTERN OFFICE 


Conway Bldg. Marbridge Bldg. 
111 W. Washington St. Broadway at 34th St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


THE APPROPRIATE 
ETCHING DEVICE 
FOR THE NEWSPAPER 


NEW PRICES: 
“MIGNON” ...... 
“SIRIUS” ......--- .-.-$ 890 
“DIAMOND” ..........$1025 


AXEL HOLMSTROM 


ETCHING MACHINE CO. 
328 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MODERNIZE 
COMPOSING ROOM 
HAMILTON EQUIPMENT 


Made in both wood and steel. 


Manufactured by 
The Hamilton Mfg. Co. 
Two Rivers, Wis. 


For sale by all prominent Type 
Founders and Dealers everywhere. 


Every Big 
Newspaper 
Publisher 


READS THIS PAGE 
ime, 


Equipment manufacturers 

get results from regular ad- 

vertising campaigns in these 
columns 
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SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


For Sale. 

Hoe quadruple newspaper press. Maximum 
capacity, 32 pages; maximum speed, 25,000; 
will print up to 8—12% ems. columns regular 
newspaper length, or 64 pages tabloid size. 
Complete with 50 H-P motor, elaborate start- 
ing and electrical device with slow speed 
attachment, practically new Goss Matrix 
roller, double steam table with boiler, rocker 
casting box, metal pot and pump attached, 
curved trimmer and shaver_ with individual 
motors and finishing block. Chasses, complete 
set of roller stocks and press tools. Equip- 
ment in A-1 condition, standing. Terms. 
Make us an offer. Lease expires on building, 
must move. National Republican, 425 Tenth 
Street N. W., Washington, D. C 


For Sale—Cheap. 
Used Goss Mat Roller for wet mats only. 
The Goss Printing Press Co., 1535 So. Paulina 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


SPEED and MAIL 
Are Synonymous Where 


SPEEDAUMATIC 


equipment is on the job in the 
mail room. 


And the Circulation Department 
controls the list. This fixed 
responsibility for its upkeep re- 
duces errors and eliminates com- 
plaints. 


The. y 
Speedaumaric 


Company 


MANUFACTURING 
THE MULTI-MAILER SYSTEM 
617-6825 WASHINGTON BLYDs 
CHICAGG, 


FOR NEWSPAPER MAKING 


For Sale. 

Best evening newspaper in California for the 
price; no competition, either local or metro- 
politan; fine, growing field; ideal home condi- 
tions; present profit 15% on price asked, can 
easily be increased to 20%. Cash required 
$25,000. I personally guarantee this proposition. 
This is NOT the Santa Ana Daily Register, 
which is NOT for sale. Address J. P. Baum- 
gartner, Santa Ana, Calif. 


For Sale At Bargain—Following Stock: 


2 reams 18x26 Matrix (Whites) Backs—82; 3 
reams 20x24 Matrix (Whites) Backs—®; 1% 
reams 18x26 Matrix (Whites) Backs—%; 10 3/20 
reams 18x26 Red Rags—23; 19 Quires 18x26 
Tissue; 3 reams 20x24 Tissue. Sale price 20% 
discount present market price. National Re- 
publican, 425 Tenth Street N. W., Washington, 
D.- C. 


Don’t Pig Metal 
It Wastes Money 


Don’t melt your metal twice to use 
it once. Write for trial offer. The 
Monomelt “Single Melting Sys- 
References gladly furnished. 


tem.” 


MONOME 


Eliminates the Metal Furnace 


Printers Manufacturing Co. 


1109-17 Transportation Bldg. 
Chicago Illinois 


World Bldg., New York City 


Casting Mould 


with the News—and Minutes count.” 


saver, designed especially for 


Efficiency. Cold Water, 


Speed 


circulating 
quick cooling for rapid Casting. 


IF IT’S A HOE, ITS THE BEST 


R. HOE & CO., INc. 


7 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Hoe Patented Duo-Cooled Equipoise Curved 


“Tt is essential to Success to be the first out 


This Hoe Curved Casting Mould is a time- 
and 
through 
the stationary Lid and the concave Side, gives 


504-520 Grand St., New York City 


also at 7 
DUNELLEN, N. J. 


Water 
BOSTON, 


Street 
MASS. 


2 No. 8 Linotypes 

1 No. 5 Linotype 

4 No. 1 Linotypes 

Goss Matrix Rolling-in Machine 
14 x 22 Casting Box, half page 
Washington Proof Presses—3 sizes 
Lloyd Jig Saw and Drill 
Ostrander Flat Plate Shaver 


Useful Newspaper Plant Equipment at Bargain Prices 


New Hall 8-col. Flat Casting Boxes 
New Hall Steel-top Form Tables—extra heavy 


Write us for a copy of the “Hall Broadcaster” 


THOMAS W. HALL CO. 
512 West 41st St. 


Flat Plate Router 

Hamilton Steel Letter-Board Cab- 
inets 

Hamilton Steel Galley Cabinets 

Steel-top Imposing Tables — ali 
sizes 

Job Cases and Stands 

Stereotype Chases 

Single-column galleys, 23” long 


INCORPORATED 


New York 


Printers’ Outfitters. 


Printing Plants and business bought and sold. 
‘American Typefounders’ products, printers’ 
and bookbinders’ machinery of every descrip- 
tion. Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman St., 
Wew York City. 


USED NEWSPAPER PRESSES 


Scott. 16, 24 and 32 Page Presses. 
G O S S 24 page Press for black or 


color work. 
HOE 


Quadruple, Sextuple, Sex- 
tuple color Press, 9cylinder 
color Press, Octuple and 
Double Sextuple Presses. 


Available For Early Delivery. 
WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


Main Offlce & Factory - - - ~ Plainfield, N. J. 
New York Office -- Brokaw Bldg., 1457 Broadway 
Chicago Office - - - - = = 


Monadnock Block 


; 
ih 


FOR SALE AT A 
BARGAIN PRICE 


DUPLEX TWENTY PAGE PRESS ~ 
with COMPLETE STEREOTYP- 
ING EQUIPMENT, including 16 


turtles, 20 chases. 


Wire us if you are looking for 
a complete press and stereotyping 
equipment at an unusually low — 
price. 


The Booth Publishing Com 


2500 Buhl Building 
Detroit, Mich. 


in Stock 


Some outstanding and exclusive 
features of The Goss Combination 
Wet and Dry Matrix Roller: Pat- 
ented stretching roller produces 
dry mats without a wrinkle. Both 
ends of cylinder are set at same 
time. Heavy cast-iron cylinders 
with forged steel shafts. Extra 
heavy bed—no racks—largeenough 
to run chase with columns cross" 
wise. Rolls wet mats in 11/4 sec-— 
onds; dry mats in 2212 seconds. 
Write for complete catalog of _ 
Goss Stereotyping Machinery. 


THE GOSS PRINTING 
_PRESS CO., CHICAGO 


~ per word per 
‘~ for advertisements under the classifica- 
1 of “Situations Wanted.” ' 


per line per insertion, cash with order, 
Je if white space is used at top and bot- 
advertisement. 
tion, 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
: 


yertising Manager. 

'thern city, about 15,000. Knows good ad- 
tising; can talk it convincingly; can write 
jay it out to typographical measurement and 
it, Builds for permanency by developing 
structive advertisers. Age 28; married. 
¥ advertising manager daily in 4,000 circu- 
m class but personal interests demand 
age. Write A-686, Editor and Publisher. 


| Manager—Business Manager. 
verience large and small newspapers; past 
years advertising manager important daily, 
0 circulation. Exceptional record for ac- 
plishment; continuously successful. Wish 
shange where future holds greater oppor- 
ty. Age 39; married. Address Box A-679, 
or & Publisher. 

‘conist. 

‘SPaper cartoonist whose work has been 
ly copied in newspapers and national re- 
's and who is strong local asset to paper 
hich he works, is again available for news- 
r connection. idea man in both 
ical and human interest cartoon field. First 
references; high class service. Box A-673, 
or & Publisher. 

dation Manager. 

rty August first. Seeks interview or cor- 
mdence with publications needing growth 
‘ireulation in strongly contested fields. 
Ment reference from foremost publishers. 
our daily or chain Papers need a man 
He of increasing circulation of any classi- 
on, a short note will bring full Particulars. 
a title or contract hunter. Box A-685, 
wr & Publisher. 

lation Manager. 

! years’ experience—reference of any kind 
shed. A-657, Editor & Publisher. 


lation Manager. 
td past two years: 
Daily, 33,085; 1923 Sunday, 26,141; 1925 
ay, 62,905. Gain made on a Texas Hearst 
paper. Can furnish references from past 
wyers. Now open for a position. Wire or 
»J- A. Abey, 1924 Warner Road, Fort 
h, Texas. 
lator. 
Me circulator and promotion man trained 
€arst and Scripps Howard Metropolitan 
3 seeks suitable connection in sizable 
on daily or combination Papers needing 
int growth of staple circulation at rea- 
le cost. Publications in need of such 
€S or a general shake up in their circu- 
department will find it to their advan- 
fo correspond with the advertiser. Box 
, Editor & Publisher. 
itor. 
. need man who has overcome oppo- 
to his paper, instilled good will, in- 
d community interest and won approval 
City’s business men? That’s my record 
y editor of small mid-west daily. Look- 
x bigger opportunity. Now employed. 
‘ married. Write Box A-670, Editor & 


1923 Daily, 23,000; 


er. 
‘ditor, 

ind a good newspaper needs. Salary ex- 
am Address Box A-681 care of Editor 
ilisher. 


ied Manager. 
ublisher, do your classified columns pro- 
evenue and do they properly represent 
aper to the display advertiser? Fant- 
| addition to being a source of revenue, 
} Strong reader interest and are a real 
to subscribers. Young man, thoroughly 
in classified, with a record of organiza- 
d producticn, wants to develop classified 
nent on small city daily. Would like 
ortunity to “‘sell” you the classified idea. 
B-A-675, Editor & Publisher. 


al Writer. 

sive tendencies, five years news and 
experience. Well versed in current 
Yants position on Paper of 60,000 

€ circulation. An interesting writer, 

3 Box A-672, care Editor & Publisher. 

$$ ware Sattor & Publisher. 


Desk Man. 

th editorial department man with ex- 
*On telegraph, city and news desks, 
ferences both as to character and abil- 


x A-677, Editor & Publisher. 


wn Art Department. ' 
and cartoonist in large city desires 
to smaller place. Box A-650, Edi 
2 


itor & 


insertion, cash with order, 


Situations Wanted 


Pressroom Foreman. 

With many years’ experience in all branches 
of newspaper pressroom work, including super- 
speed presses, desires to locate where such serv- 
ice can be used to advantage of publisher, 
Address Box A-680, care Editor & Publisher. 
SS SE a ee eae 


Reporter. 

Capable, energetic young news-writer wants 
chance to demonstrate ability to better advan- 
tage on a bigger paper. “Star? man on pres- 
ent staff. Any kind of news writing including 
sports. Reference of any kind, Address A-687, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Seasoned Desk Executive 

who has made good as managing editor through 
ability to handle men, get out a snappy, up- 
to-the-minute newspaper and keep down ex- 
penses. Age 35, married, dependable. Box 
A-676, Editor & Publisher. 


Washington Correspondent. 

Any paper which might be interested in ob- 
taining a high-grade Washington correspon- 
dent this fall at a reasonable rate is requested 
to communicate with me. D, B., 2217 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


HELP WANTED 
Se EN are ey 


Advertising Manager. 

On afternoon paper, city 80,000. Must be good 

copy writer-salesman, familiar with classified 

building. Good salary. Services not later than 

August 15. Address A-689, Editor & Publisher, 
eS ew 5 


Attention Syndicate Salesmen. 

Advertiser wants one or two high-grade syndi- 
cate salesmen to sell new idea in advertising 
Promotion as sideline. Real opportunity to 
develop permanent and growing income. Give 
references and state when you expect to be 
in Chicago territory so that interview can 
he arranged. Replies confidential. Box A-688, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager. 

Leading six day evening paper in eastern Penn- 
sylvania City of 60,000 wants competent man 
with executive ability and willingness to work. 
Must be familiar with A.BLC. methods and 
experienced in .promotion work. ' State age, 
experience, references and salary expected. 
Address Box No, A-682, Editor & Publisher, 


City Editor. 

City Editor in New York State city of 50,000, 
evening. Write fully experience, education, 
age, references, salary expected. Talk business. 
Box A-678, Editor & Publisher. 


Country Daily Editor. : 

Looking for a capable shirt-sleeve editor of 
small town daily; eight pages, AP pony serv- 
ice; must be strong on getting local news; 
college town; opportunity to educate children; 
paper old, has splendid plant, amply financed; 
can buy some stock’ if desired; although not 
necessary. Tell all first letter, including salary; 
permanent only; must be Republican. Address 
Box A-674, care Editor & Publisher. 


Desk Man. 

Able to handle state copy correspondence, or 
assist city editor on large Connecticut daily. 
State age, experience, references and salary 
desired. Box A-668, Editor & Publisher. 


Editor. 
High class, well educated man, 
successful experience, to write only—no other 


duties. State experience and salary. W. D. 
Clark, Lima, Ohio, 


over 45, with 


Position Wanted. 

Assistant to Publisher or General Superin- 
tendent of Production—competent to take full 
charge of a daily and job plant in a city 
around 100,000 population. Expert on low cost 
production, Thoroughly familiar with all news- 
paper and most job production problems. Ad- 
dress A-664, Editor & Publisher. 


Wanted Composing Room Foreman. 

Composing room foreman for afternoon daily 
Paper in city of 35,000 to 40,000 in New York 
State. Address Box A-656, Editor. & Publisher. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
=a SSS Se eres 


Newspaper Plant for Sale. 

Weekly Newspaper and job plant for sale; es- 
tablished 1860; near Boston; in live, progressive 
town 10,000; modern printing plant, including 
linotype, cylinders, Millers, plenty of type, etc.; 
$50,000 business last year; operation tempo- 
rarily suspended because of death; plant offered 
for less than inventory; wonderful opportunity 
for progressive newspaperman or printer; only 
plant in town; must have $5,000 cash. Address 
inquiries P. O. Box 1677, Boston. 


Editor & Publisher for Tily 275, 


1 Pees) 


Business Opportunities 


Big Bargain for Quick Buyer. 

Evening paper, eastern Pennsylvania, 
real estate, fine plant, 
price, easy terms, Desirable weekly and job 
plant New Jersey, reasonable Price, easy terms. 
J. B. Shale, Times Building, New York City. 


good 


good circulation, low 


Newspaper Wanted. 

Daily newspaper wanted in city of from twenty 
to fifty thousand in the States of Virginia, 
North Carolina, or South Carolina. Competent 
and experienced newspaper man would like to 
buy outright or a controlling interest in an 
established daily. Address Box A-671, care 
Editor & Publisher. 


Newspaper Property Wanted. 

I want successful evening newspaper, circula- 
tion from four to ten thousand. Winding up 
other business interests to re-enter publishing 
field, (Cash) (Nol brokers: New York State 
preferred, but will consider elsewhere. Abso- 
lutely confidential, Box A-683, care Editor & 
Publisher, 


SS 
REPORTERS WIN TILT 
WITH ONTARIO POLICE 


Town Council Passes Non-Interference 
Resolution After Arrest of Buffalo 
News Men While Covering 
Liquor Story 


Newspapers have a right to observe and 
report the activities of bootleggers, and 
are entitled to police protection while un- 
dertaking such work. This is the sub- 
stance of a ruling given by the town au- 
thorities of Port Colborne, Ont., last 
week, 

Following up reports that wholesale 
shipments of liquor were being loaded at 
Port Colborne and shipped across the 
Niagara river border the Buffalo Evening 
News sent Ralph Candler, reporter, and 
C. J. Kennedy, photographer, to investi- 
gate the reports. They observed and pho- 
tographed a “rum fleet” of 15 small boats. 

On complaint of the men engaged in 
loading the boats a village constable 
placed the two men under arrest on a 
technical charge of using an automobile 
bearing a passenger car license for com- 
mercial purposes, the men having gone 
to the Ontario town in the private car 
of Mr. Kennedy. 

The justice before whom the reporter 
and photographer were arraigned agreed 
to release them if they would destroy the 
photographs they had made. They agreed 
to do this but overlooked one or two 
exceptionally good plates which later were 
reproduced in the Evening News. The 
two men -were warned not to return to 
Port Colborne on a similar errand. 

On the following day the News sent 
Dave Pugeot, another reporter, to the 
scene of liquor shipment. As he left his 
automobile, which bore no designating 
mark, he was tapped on the shoulder and 
told to leave Port Colborne at once or 
to accept the consequences, 

The Evening News reported both in- 
cidents and on the third day a special 
meeting of the Colborne town board was 
held and resolutions were adopted de- 
claring the rum runners would not be 
permitted thereafter to interfere with a 
newspaper in the legitimate gathering of 
news. Proper police protection was as- 
sured. 


Minnesota Group to Meet Aug. 8 


Southwestern Minnesota Editorial Asso- 
ciation will hold its mid-summer meeting 
in Slayton, Minn., Aug. 8. The gathering 
will be at the Valhalla lake resort. ‘Mrs. 
R. M. Lord of Wells, president of the 
Second District Association will be a 
speaker as will be “Larry Ho” of St. 
Paul. President Mitchell of the Minne- 
sota state association and Gov. Theodore 
Christiansen have been invited to address 
the editors. 
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FOR SALE—Hoe Sextuple Press, 
cut-off 23 9/16 inches, 7 or 8 
columns a_ good bargain for 
$9,000.00. 


For details write 


PALMER, DEWITT & 
PALMER 


350 Madison Ave., New York City 
Telephone: Murray Hill 8237 


Successful 
Performance 


of newspaper and Magazine properties 
throughout the U. S, 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Times Bldg. New York: 


WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


WE WANT 


Reporters 


Copy readers 


Advertising salesmen 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE. INC. 
THIRD NAT'L B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD, Mass, 


CIRCULATION ENTERPRISE 


Knoxville Sentinel Sent Papers 
Dayton Trial by Plane 


During the Scopes evolution trial the 
Knoxville (Tenn.) Sentinel delivered 
papers regularly at Dayton, 90 miles west, 
by areoplane. Dayton is cut off from 
Knoxville so far as railroad connections 
are concerned, but is 30 miles out of 
Chattanooga. The plane left Knoxville 
at 3 P. M. daily, making the trip in an 
hour. To get the heavy Sunday edition 
to Dayton auto trucks were used. 


to 


Big Addressing Machine Order 


For_ complete handling of its mailing 
list of 2,800,000 subscribers of Saturday 
Evening Post, Country Gentleman and 
Ladies’ Home Journal, the Curtiss Pub- 
lishing Company has just ordered install- 
ation of Speedaumatic addressing equip- 
ment. Two years ago the company put 
in a small unit to address 100,000 agents. 
The contract calls for more than $100,000 
worth of equipment. H. M. Pierce, who 
made the contract, said: “There are four 
carloads of equipment in this order and 
this is one of the largest orders ever 
placed in the addressing field.” 


Sen. Capper Host to Children 


For the seventeenth time the boys and 
girls of Topeka were the guests of Ar- 
thur Capper, publisher of the Topeka 
Capital, head of the Capper Publications, 
on the occasion of his birthday anniver- 
sary. Senator Capper was 60 years old 
July 14, and more than 15,000 boys and 
girls from Topeka, Shawnee county and 
the state gathered at Garfield Park. Ow- 
ing to his absence in Europe, Mr. Capper 
was unable to be present in person. He 
sent a cablegram, however, expressing 
his pleasure and appreciation at being 
able to entertain the children, 
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[|X the forest sections of the country a 
full-page warning against fire may be 
run in effective red by the nearby news- 
papers once a week as does the Vancou- 
ver (B. C.) Province, whose page is 
made possible through the co-operation 
of leading British Columbia industries. 
An interesting message to the camper 
amply illustrated with drawings of fires 
caused by negligence occupies full space 
on the back page of the Sunday supple- 
ment.—C. M. L. 


A London paper has discovered the 
profit to be derived from providing the 
merchants who advertise with a few 
proofs of their ads on good paper or card 
which they can display in the various de- 
partments of their stores. In this way 
the paper renders a useful little service 
to the merchant who advertises and at 
the same time does a little advertising on 
its own behalf. In our town, merchants 
have to go to the bother of cutting out 
their ads and mounting them on card- 
board so as to be able to display them.— 
R. D., Battle Creek. 


One newspaper has reported an increase 
of more than 100 per cent in the classified 
advertising in the paper through the use 
of readers in the society columns, calling 
attention to the number of bargains in the 
want column. The plan brought to light 
the fact that the women read the classi- 
fied columns, most of the time, before 
they look at the paper, other than to read 
the personals and social items. The 
-women noted the readers in their section, 
and immediately turned to the want col- 
umns to find what bargains were offered. 
—A,. K. Chenoweth. 


An attractive “Out of Order” page, 
timely, now that fall is near, can be laid 
out for repair shop advertisers. How 
many doorbells need fixing? How many 
water faucets? How many other house- 
hold items? “Out of Order” would be 
sufficient for a heading across the page, 
with a cartoon involving some of the mil- 
lion things which seem perpetually to be 
in that condition, and an explanation, 
prominently displayed, that the shops ad- 
vertising on the page are ready to repair 
things at a minute’s notice—R. E. Dick- 
son, St. Paul, Minn. 


A furniture store in town had a special 
bridal sale of suites for a small home and 
offered $100 worth of furniture to any 
couple to be married in their studio, 
where a model home had been arranged. 
The ceremony was performed there and 
flowers were furnished by a local florist, 
music by the music house, and a car was 
loaned by a renting garage for the wed- 
ding trip. 

We used a social account of the wed- 
ding.—Florence Buttolph, Pontiac, Mich. 


For Evening and Sunday Newspapers 
International News Service 
World Building, New York 


PULLERS 


Editor & Publisher for July 25, 1925 


ONE DOLLAR 
WILL BE 
PAID 


$ $ 


FOR EACH 
IDEA 
PUBLISHED 


Have a map made showing the automo- 
bile roads radiating from your town. Set 
it in the center of a page, divide the 
space surrounding it into convenient small 
units and take out the dummy and sell 
spaces to road houses, and perhaps to 
garages and service stations. Indicate on 
the map every establishment taking space 


and run the page every Friday or Satur- 
day during the summer.—T. A. Hulbert, 
Winsted (Conn.) Evening Citizen. 


The barbershops of one mid-western 
city were induced to join in an advertis- 
ing campaign to draw patrons to the 
shop at hours and on days usually dull. 
The idea advanced was that on “These 
Days You Get Immediate Service.” The 
result of the campaign was noticeable 
and brought bigger business for the bar- 
bers by distributing the trade equitably 
throughout the week—B. A. T. 


Tf Saturday is your “light day” try this. 
Make a. list of restaurants, ice cream 
stores and boat liveries. These concerns 
will readily see the advisability of using 
the Saturday issue for Sunday business 
and they will continue in every issue if 
rightly handled—Donald Ross, 


ONE DOLLAR 
WILL BE PAID 
FOR EACH 


“HUNCH” 
PUBLISHED 


Wrt are some of the usual articles 
, left in the hotels of your city by the 
departing guests? Interview some of the 
assistant hotel managers and get a good 
local story on the frequently forgotten ar- 
ticles. Some hotels send cards to those 
leaving things, informing them of the ar- 
ticles lost. What do the hotels in your 
town do?—C. M. L. 


Under the head; “Howdy Folks,” a 
good little column can be worked up for 
the summer months, from the new ar- 
rivals in your city. Give the name of 
the head of the family, the members of 
the family, the occupation of the head of 
the family and close the story with a 
short quotation on “why we came here 
to make our home.” ‘This will introduce 
the family to the community and should 
increase the circulation list—Gerald 
Forbes, Oklahoma City. 


Your readers are interested in the ap- 
pointment of teachers in the schools. It 
would be well to get a list of such ap- 
pointments as soon as completed. Prac- 
tically all will appreciate your interest in 
the matter and favor you.—Lewis Hy- 
man. 


The Spokane Chronicle runs a daily 
column under the heading of “Public 
Service,” for discussion of topics of 
timely local interest. Articles run from 
200 to 500 words. From one to six ar- 
ticles are allowed for each subject. The 
column is not for discussion of contro- 
versial questions, but is kept open for in- 
structive and educational material. Re- 
cent subjects of discussion include gar- 
dening, national guard and citizens’ train- 
ing camps, American Legion endowment 
campaign, credit rating, Washington 
part-time school law, public utilities, 


" The First White " 


Woman 


in the 


Forbidden City 
by 
Madame David-Neel 


First Publication 
of the 
Woman Explorer’s 
Thrilling Story 


Six Illustrated Pages 
Immediate Release 
Wire for Samples 


The McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
373 Fourth Avenue, New York City’ 
BEB BRP eee eee 


healthful camping and radio management. 
—Harold E. Cassill. 


There is a woeful lack of good humor - 


in the majority of community newspa- 


pers. To stimulate interest in good stories, 


an Ohio newspaper conceived the idea of 
advertising for the most amusing inci- 
dents reported throughout the city and 
community, agreeing to print them under 
an appropriate heading, with or without 
the name of the sender, as desired. Some 
fine stories were obtained in this manner, 
and the editor profited as well as the 
paper, using the stories to send out to 
newspapers and magazines in the market 
for this type of material. Humorous say- 
ings of children were featured in the pa- 
per—A. K. Chenoweth. 


“SKIPPY” 


By PERCY CROSBY 


The best juvenile 
comic strip. Combines 
great humor, excellent 
drawing and emphatic 
adult appeal. 


A feature you can’t afford 
to miss 


JOHNSON FEATURES, Inc. 


1819 Broadway, New York, N. Y 


STEP WORD 
PUZZLES 


By ARTHUR WYNNE 


Father of Modern X-Words invents and 


patents new popular bit. Get it via— 


KING FEATURES 
SYNDICATE, Inc. 


241 W. 58th St. | NEW YORK CITY 


You will be able to secure a lar 
amount of material for future use on y 
farm page if you have your repo 
mingle with the farmers exhibiting pro 
ucts at your county fair this fall. Stori 
on the methods of feeding live sto 
raising of crops and other personal e 
periences can be accumulated and used 
later editions. Pictures of livestock e 
hibited at the fair will be appreciated 
the exhibitors and readers also—Ley 
Hyman, Pharos-Tribune, Loganspo 
Ind. 4 


The Minneapolis Tribune  publist 
each day under a box head: “W 
Was?” in a cut showing a sign post w 
the name of one of the city’s streets 
avenues. Then follows a short ¢ 
graph detailing how that particular str 
got its name and any features conne 
with it. An inexpensive, interes 
daily feature—G. Smedal. 4 


“The Whole World Loves.a Laugh 


Stephen Leacot 


Means Laughs to Newspaper Reale 


United States 
Canada . J 


Great Britain 
British East Africa 


**4 Leacock Laugh isa 
Laugh That Lingers” 4 


Metropolitan Newspaper 
Service : 


Maximilian Elser, Jr., Genl. Mer 
150 Nassau Street, New York Cit; . 


a 


The Worlds Createll | 
Newspaper Feature 
Service 4 


Supplying a complete and 
exclusive daily illustrated 
feature service to news- 
papers throughout the 
United States and in for- 
eign countries. 4 


4 page ready-print color comles 
Write for samples and rates 


NEASERVICEINC 


UNITED P 
World" uilding 


Editor & Publisher for Dube 25.4 81,925 ; 


DO YOU REALIZE 


NEW ENGLAND 


WITH ONLY | 


2.2% of the country’s area supports 

7.0% of the country’s population and has 

7.8% of the country’s wealth, while showing 

9.8% of the country’s income tax returns and 
11.4% of the country’s manufactured products. 


This group of states, in which nearly seven and a half million live, constitutes a market 
the winning of which means for any manufacturer a major commercial achievement—a 
selling victory of far reaching value. 


This compact population, centered for the most part in large cities, is busy the year round 
and right now exceptionally busy with the summer visitors and tourists. 


The purchasing power of this field can be swayed by newspaper advertising. These New 
England daily newspapers furnish the natural and complete means of communication. 
They are universally well read and the newspapers listed on this page will give prestige with 
dealer and consumer. 


IF YOU ARE PLANNING TO CONDUCT A NATION-WIDE 
ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN-—-START WITH NEW ENGLAND 


MASSACHUSETTS—Population, 3,852,356 MAINE—Population, 768,014 Circu- 2,500 10,000 
Circu- 2.500 Circu- 2,500 +~—-10,000 lation _ lines lines 
lation Rince lation lines lines **Rutland Herald (M) 10,878 04 04 
**St, l ian- 
**Attleboro Sun 5,551 0275 ee ee eae vo aoe ie e St. Johnsbury Caledonian bere 4,046 0214 016 
**Boston Globe 284,601 50 tfBangor Daily Commercial.. . ; t 
**Portland Express 29,548 10 07 CONNECTICUT—Population, 1,380,631 


**Boston Globe : 331,221 55 4 **Portland Telegram (8) 28,977 .10 07 ** Bridgeport \Post.Telegram 
**Boston Transcript 34,563 +20 . - (Sunday Edition Express) 44,381 .15 .15 
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CONSISTENT LEADERSHIP 
— 


National Adverualae 


New York Evening Newspapers 


For the first six months of 1925 The Sun carried 1,864,442. lines 
of National Advertising—a gain of more than A QUARTER 
OF A MILLION LINES over the first six months of 1924. 
During this period The Sun led the second evening newspaper 
by over FOUR HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND 
LINES. 


During the year 1924, as well as during 1923 The Sun published 
more National Advertising than any other New York evening 
newspaper. 


The reason for these consistent gains is that The Sun 1s a clean, 
sane, vigorous newspaper enjoying the confidence of its readers 
and advertisers. Its progress can be summed up in one word 
from the advertiser's point of view— RESULTS. 


A very rigid censorship on advertising is maintained 


QUALITY AS WELL AS QUANTITY CIRCULATION 
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ROM Hoover of Washing- 

ton, D. C. to Howson Lott 

of Walla Walla, Wash., busi- 
ness men clamor for less costly . 
means of moving merchandise, of 
getting goods from the maker to 
the consumer at lower cost ¥ ® 
Sometimes, they say, 1t costs more 
to move the goods than to make 
them; and something must be done about it. 


To these gentlemen we respectfully commend 
the Largest Daily Circulation In America ® not 
as a journalistic phenomenon, which it is ® nor 
simply as an extraordinary advertising medi- 
um ® but as a new and vastly improved mech- 
anism of business ® ® Cost-cutting, because it 
saves money % ® Time saving, because it sells 
goods quicker  * More efficient, because it 
makes more business possible with less expendi- 
ture, the same floor space and sales staff, the 
same dollar of overhead % ¥ As indispensable to 
merchandising in New York as the telephone, 
the typewriter, the electric elevator, the motor 
truck. 

* KF K KK K * 


hesied=¢yi-eietiakes ic possible for the 
New York merchant to draw business from the 
largest possible number of people at one time, 
through one advertisement, at one low cost # % 
If his advertisement in this paper, for instance, 
sells one per cent of the people who buy the 
paper, there will be 9000 calls for the article or 
articles advertised * 9000 ready prospects noti- 
fied at once ¥ gooo buyers summoned for a single 
Occasion ® gooo sales made at one time # ® 
Meanwhile his advertise- 
ment in this paper reaches 
not only more people, but 
more kinds of people. It can 
reach literally a million 
people who can spend a few 


bysiness 
mechanism 


New Yorks Picture Newspaper 


25 Park Place, New Yorx 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 


10c Per Copy 


dollars and a few people who 
can spend a million dollars. @ @ 
People whose wants cover the 
whole gamut of human needs, 
chewing gum or chateaux, false 
hair or floriculture, opportune 
rouge or Oriental rugs, baby food 
or business futures, roller skates or 
Rolls-Royces, a coat for Cinderella 

or a castle for a queen * ® Most News readers 

will see, many will want, some will buy, what- 

ever the offering. 
* OK K * K K * 

For the national advertiser, the 1. d.c. i. A. 
solves the problem of applying advertising to 
enough demand to move the product through 
the major portion of his total possible retail 
outlets # * More simply, more easily, more 
cheaply. It is a merchandising mechanism of un- 
rivalled power ® % Consider News circulation 
per New York retailer: The Daily News alone 
affords 77 copies for every one of New York City’s 
10,048 independent and chain grocery stores ® 
261 copies for each of the 2,984 drug stores % 364 
copies for each of the 2,139 dry goods stores 
and 477 copies for each of the 1,741 hardware 
stores ® ® Each copy of the Daily News averages 
more than one reader, and usually a family % 2 
These New York City retailers serve more people 
and familes per store than retailers elsewhere 
# @ and the Daily News reaches enough pros- 
pects in every locality to make new business 
that every type of retailer can fill and profit by. 

* *K K *K KX K * 
Local and national, the advertiser will have 
to use the next four morning papers to reach as 
many prospects in New York 
| NEWS City as the Daily News 
covers ® ® Remember, too, 
the small News page mag- 
nifies the message. ® Get 
the facts! 
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Che Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
The Cleveland News 
The Detroit Times 


now use nothing but 


Wood Metropolitan Dry Mats 


These three progressive and wide-awake newspapers are the first metropolitan dailies 
to have discarded steam tables and discontinued the primitive process of making 
their stereotype mats. 


What They Gain 


A saving in the consumption of print paper amounting to many thousands of dollars 
every year. 


Saving the valuable minutes lost by drying wet mats on the steam tables; space 
occupied by steam tables and their upkeep. 


Vastly improved printing; sharp and clean printing of type and beautiful reproduction 
of half-tones that cannot possibly be approached by the wet mat and hot form process. 


Eliminating the necessity for handling hot forms on makeovers. Forms are never 


heated. 


A saving of nine-tenths of the work in the composing room to reset standing matter 
previously ruined by the heat of the steam tables. 


No congestion of forms in molding room. 
Accelerated production and co-ordination of the work of all mechanical departments. 


><. 


In view of the above the wonder is that all metropolitan newspapers do not at once 
install the dry mat process which has now been made available for them by the 


Wood Metropolitan Dry Mat 


WOOD FLONG CORPORATION 


501 FIFTH AVENUE . NEW YORK CITY 
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Three Months on 
a New Road 


PERHAPS YOU are among the advertising people who would 
like to know how The Christian Science Monitor’s new plan of 
Regional Editions is working out. 


The new plan has been in operation for three months. We can report: 


I—An increase of 41% in lines of advertising 
published, compared with the corresponding 
three months of 1924. 


2—About 1800 news advertisers making the 
Monitor's total advertising accounts more 


than 10,000. 


This increase includes over a thousand retail merchants, as well as many 


investment houses, banks, transportation lines, real estate firms, and various other 
businesses. 


“Regional Advertising at Regional Rates” is 
taking hold. Regional rates and circulation 
information gladly given on request. 


The 
Christian Science Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper publishing SELECTED ADVERTISING 


ATLANTIC, CENTRAL AND 
PACIFIC, EDITIONS 


107 FALMOUTH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


BRANCH ADVERTISING OFFICES 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO CLEVELAND DETROIT KANSAS CITY 
z Los ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE PORTLAND 


LONDON PARIS FLORENCE 
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What the Financial Editor says about the 


Philadelphia Market 


Following is reprint from the financial page of THE EVENING BULLETIN 
of July 14th: 


Most decided evidence yet presented that money is flowing into industrial and 
business channels on a scale not before witnessed this year was seen in the statement of 
the Philadelphia Clearing House Association today, which reported a reduction of 
$15,800,000 in deposits at the same time loans increased $2,500,000. ‘The latter item 
is now within $13,000,000 of the peak of the year, scored on April 13, and is 
$77,700,000 ahead of the corresponding period a year ago. This emphasizes the extent 
to which low money rates has encouraged borrowing. 


i; 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Still more significant, in the opinion of the financial district, is the contraction in 
deposits. For many months funds have been piling up in the vaults, and bankers have 
been hard put to it, to find profitable employment. Aggregate of deposits of all three 
classes—bank, individual and time—of Philadelphia institutions belonging to the 
Association is $865,300,000, against $790,100,000 in the same week last year, an increase 
of $75,200,000. 


Advertising takes hold more quickly when money is flowing freely, when the 
public is in a buying mood. 


Philadelphia is a particularly attractive spot for your advertising campaign. | 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the newspaper “nearly 
everybody”’ reads— 


The Ehening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


526,796 225 


Net paid average circulation for six months ending March 


31, 1925. 


The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is the largest 
in Philadelphia and is one of the largest in the United 


66 In 


Philadelphia 


nearly everybody reads 


The BulletinZ 


States. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 

247 Park Avenue, Verree & Conklin, Ine., C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., { 
(Park-Lexington Bldg.) 28 East Jackson Boulevard 117 Lafayette Boulevard . 
SAN FRANCISCO KANSAS CITY, MO. es. ~ | 
Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc., C. J. Edelmann, Verree & Conklin, Inc.,», | 

681 Market St. 1100 Davidson Bldg. ‘ 
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EPARTMENT store managers have 
received within the past few days an 
jorately prepared reprint of an ad- 
's recently delivered by’ J. G. Pattee 
ire the Inter-State Merchants’ Coun- 
Chicago. They have been deeply in- 
sted evidently by Mr. Pattee’s state- 
its and have brought them to. the 
ation of the newspapers in which the 
8s’ advertising appears, for mutual 
ideration, as the title of the address 
How Detrcit’s Oldest Store is Low- 
ig Its Advertising Cost and Still In- 
ising Sales.’ Mr. Pattee is described 
ales director of the Newcomb-Endi- 
Company, Detroit, which store is 
acterized by Mr. Pattee as one of 
didest and best in America. 
r. Pattee, it is stated by himself, has 
ied advertising as applied to the mod- 
‘store for many years and is con- 
2d that newspaper advertising, as it 
xploited today, results’ in serious 
omic loss. This conclusion, he states, 
based on “cold facts, obtained by 
Af, first hand, through careful ob- 
ution and patient research in a large 
ber of stores, both in the United 
2s and Canada, followed by two years 
tboratory work in the Newcomb-En- 
‘t store.” : 
2 holds no brief, either for newspaper 
rtising or direct-by-mail, he declares, 
the general tetior of his remarks and 
elections culled from them to be dis- 
sd in -red-bordered boxes are dis- 
ly biased against newspaper adver- 
3 and in favor of direct-by-mail sell- 
A cursory reading of the boxed 
tions might warrant the belief that 
Pattee was thoroughly convinced 
direct-by-mail selling should form 
yackhone of the merchant’s advertis- 
ampaign. 
$ statements culminate in a series of 
ts and a summarized description of 
the “copy” achieved in sales and 
roportion its cost bore to the sales 
ue. Two of the exhibits are news- 
* advertisements; eight are letters 
1 to have been sent to lists which 
d in size from 96 names to 45,000 
s, each letter selling one specific ar- 
of merchandise. 
hibit “A,” representing a 90-inch 
Paper advertisement, is an announce- 
of a sale of ladies’ hats of various 
‘ials, colors, and trim, priced at $9.75 
_ Thirteen styles are illustrated and 
ibed. The advertisement is stated to 
cost $463.63 and to have sold hats 
e value of $1,023, the percentage of 
‘tising cost to sales produced being 
recent. No further data is given as 
€ advertisement in this or the next 
at, which is a 50-inch newspaper ad- 
‘ement of silk and cloth dresses, six 
| illustrated and described, selling at 
This advertisement is said to have 
$256.40 and to have sold dresses to 
otal valuation of $963, at a cost, 
fore, of 26.6 per cent. 
. Pattee does not inform his readers 
the names or number of newspapers 
the state of the weather on the days 


vertisements appeared, or comment 
: 


Pamphlet Broadly Circulate 
Newcomb-Endicott Co.—His 
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‘Poor Merchandise Man’’ Attacks Papers 
b But Lauds Direct-Mail Selling 


By ARTHUR ROBB 


DIRECT MAIL ADVOCATE BROADCASTS ATTACK UPON 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING PULLING POWER 


A MYSTIFYING attack upon newspaper advertising and un- 

qualified endorsement of direct-by-mail methods is being 
broadcast to department store proprietors by J. G. Pattee, Sales 
Director of the Newcomb-Endicott Co., a large Detroit, Mich., 


department store. 


A handsome portfolio, expensively produced in two colors and 
rofusely illustrated, with “exhibits” of newspaper copy and 
profusely ill : * of newspaper copy 
direct-by-mail material, has been distributed together with a 
Wy & 


letter written upon Mr. Pattee’s personal letter head. 


In the 


~ latter he says: “I have no service to sell—and am merely adopting 
this method to save time and correspondence in answering the 


surprising number of inquiries we have received from merchants 


during recent months.” 


In the portfolio is reproduced an address which Mr. Pattee 
made at the Inter-State Merchants’ Council, at Chicago, wherein 
he expressed the most disparaging estimates of the value of news- 
paper advertising and declared that “the average merchant and 
his advertising manager are altogether too indifferent to a selling 
advantage that would make them successful and wealthy beyond 
their dreams if they would only let it, namely direct mail selling.” 

In the accompanying article Mr. Pattee’s arguments are 
analyzed and controverted by successful advertising merchants. 

Last October, Editor & Publisher finds, Mr. Pattee publicly 


said of himself: “Unfortunately I am a very poor merchandise 
man, have no time for it, no inclination for it.” 


on the possibility that competitors ad- 
vertised similar or perhaps better articles 
at the same or lower prices. He does 
not mention the dates of the advertising, 
nor otherwise guide his audience as to 
whether the hats and the dresses were 
offered early in the season, at the height 
of demand, or when most of the prospec- 
tive customers had satisfied their wants 
in these respects. In short, he omits 
every factor, excepting the excellent ad- 
vertising copy, upon which his readers 
might form worthwhile judgment as to 
the success or failure of the newspaper 
copy to do its job. Nor does he allude 
to the possibility that the newspaper ad- 
vertising, which admittedly sold goods 
valued at almost $2,000, also brought cus- 
tomers to Newcomb-Endicott for other 
wares which were not at that time adver- 
tised. Only once in his remarks does he 
advert to this aspect of newspaper pub- 
licity. Anticipating its presentation not 
only by newspaper men, but by the mer- 
chants themselves, he remarks in passing 
that “of course, we all know that the 
customer who comes to the store deter- 
mined to buy some advertised article often 
purchases several other articles on the 
same trip. And even when the customer 
does not, for some -reason, purchase the 
exact article she saw advertised, she fre- 


quently buys another of a similar nature 
which suits her better.” 

He sets up only one example of news- 
paper advertising achievement and _ sets 
this one up only to knock it down later. 
This, notwithstanding the fact that this 
store continues to be one of the largest 
users of newspaper space among Detroit 
retailers ! ’ 

“Yet we occasionally experience some 
instance where apparently newspaper ad- 
vertising pulls beyond our fondest hopes,” 
we quote from his address. “Recently a 
slight blaze broke out in our receiving 
room. The sprinkler system and prompt 
action of the fire department prevented 
any serious fire loss, But, there was 
considerable damage from both smoke and 
water. Happening as it did in the receiy- 
ing room, merchandise purchased for a 
wide range of departments was affected. 
No more general appeal to our buying 
public could be imagined. 

“As soon as our insurance was ad- 
justed, we transferred all the merchan- 
dise affected to the economy basement and 
in the most dignifed manner presented 
the facts in a full-page newspaper adver- 
tisement. The response surprised us. We 
served approximately 15,000 people in our 
basement that day. Apparently newspa- 
per advertising had scored a point to 


d Among Merchants by J. G. Pattee, Sales Director of 
Arguments Easily Shattered by Obvious Facts 


prove that it was the best medium we 
could have selected. 

“But were the returns as great as ap- 
peared on the surface? Remember the 
wide range of appeal. Practically all de- 
partments of our store were affected. 
Values were in all cases most extraordi- 
nary. In all my experience I have never 
known of a selling event held under more 
favorable conditions. 

“So a careful analysis of all the facts 
convilices me more than ever that the 
public as a whole do not read the adver- 
tising carried in newspapers a3 much as 
the publishers would have us believe, ‘The 
Detroit newspaper which carried the ad- 
vertisement referred to has a circulacion 
well over 200,000. It claims coinplete 
coverage for Detroit—a city of over 1,- 
000,000 people. So if this Detroit news- 
paper had been generally read, we would 
have had 50,000 people clamoring at our 
doors when the store opened.” 

Mr. Pattee knows of no selling condi- 
tions more favorable than a fire sale! 
He believes that 25 per cent of the fami- 
lies in Detroit should have been drawn 
as by a magnet to the Newcomb -!-ndicctt 
doors through an announcement of fur- 
niture whose varnish may have been 
marred by water, of curtains unevenly 
stained by smoke, of shoes and hosiery 
which looked weather-beaten before they 
had been donned, of rugs whose blemislies 
could not be hidden under table or cabi- 
net, and of all the other damaged goods 
that the public has learned to look for at 
a fire sale, no matter uadcr how respcc- 
table auspices. 

Fifteen thousand people inspected and 
bought the merchandise advertised once in 
one newspaper, by Mr. Pattee’s statement, 
which does not as in the orior exhibits. 
mention the value of the merchandise 
sold, nor the cost of the space. Lect us 
estimate the cost of the space at approxi- 
mately $800, which is probably more than 
Newcomb-Endicott paid. For the other 
element, let it be estimated that each of 
the customers purchased only $2 worth 
of goods, an absurdly low guess. In that 
case, the cost of the advertising would 
have been 2.6 per cent, or less than any 
of Mr. Pattee’s direct mail exhibits, with 
one exception, which will be noted later, 
If each of the customers purchased goods 
with a total price of $10, which is cer- 
tainly not a wild statement, the cost oi 
the newspaper advertising was insignifi- 
cant. 

But, in the only “break” that Mr. Pat- 
tee gives the daily newspaper advertising 
columns, he is careful to omit data which 
he regards as essential when discussing 
his direct-by-mail campaigns. Neither 
does he mention what he and his asso- 
ciates would have done to meet the de- 
mands of the desired 50,000 customers 
had they stormed into Woodward and 
Grand River avenues to await the open- 
ing of the Newcomb-Endicott doors. It 
might be guessed that the police would 
have been busier that day than the bar- 
gain basement. 

So, he remarks knowingly, “newspapers 
may furnish, in some cases, a very good 


Pattee on Newspaper 


Pulling Power 


“There seems to be a growing 
conviction on the part of many 
thinking merchants that their 
newspaper advertising has lost, 
in some degree at least, its effec- 
tiveness. The belief is, I think, 
warranted by all the facts in the 
case * * * Ts it not true that 
our people have far less time to 
read newspapers than sometime 
ago? * * * Then, too, the tre- 
mendous growth of newspaper 
advertising in the last two decades 
has in itself greatly reduced the 
results by the individual news- 
paper advertiser.’’—J. G. Pattee, 
before the Interstate Merchants’ 
Council, Chicago. 


vehicle for advertising, but in the New- 
comb-Endicott store we have found that 
direct mail selling will often produce 
greater sales returns at less cost.” 

No newspaper solicitor will contend 
with him for a moment as to the merits 
of direct-by-mail copy to do certain tasks 
more cheaply than newspapers, or as to 
its effectiveness as a supplement to news- 
paper and other media in clearing mer- 
chandise shelves. (Mr. Pattee’s dictum 
can be stated by other advertisers just as 
accurately in its converse—direct-by-mail 
may furnish in some cases a very good 
vehicle for advertising, but we have 
found that newspaper advertising will 
often produce greater sales returns at less 
cost. 

Even Mr. Pattee must sometimes agree 
with this, for the Detroit News twice this 
week carried double-trucks of the New- 
comb-Endicott advertising. This copy 
naturally was not confined in its appeal 
to one department, as were the newspaper 
exhibits previously cited. This week’s 
advertising was evidently designed to sell 
goods, while a person of suspicious mind 
might believe that the exhibits were de- 
signed to prove that newspaper space 
cannot compete with direct mail as an 
economical advertising medium. 

Mr. Pattee indeed compares in his ad- 
dress the hat advertisement in Exhibit A 
with Exhibit C, which is a two-page, 
single-spaced form letter sent to 12,500 
women, offering for $12.50 each a collec- 
tion of 600 hats from several New York 
firms well known to women, and a lot of 
73 silk negligees and Pullman robes at 
$15 each. This letter, which is said to 
have cost $598, produced sales stated at 
3,849, at a cost of 15.5 per cent. 

(Mr. Pattee gives the direct-by-mail sale 
a 3-to-1 verdict over the newspaper sale, 
without qualification. Leaving out of con- 
sideration the disabilities of his newspaper 
exhibits, as mentioned above, his 3-to-l 
judgment can hardly stand when it is con- 
sidered that the newspaper offered hats 
which might be called “run of mine” at 
a price which this past season could not 
be called low and yet which is too low 
for a hat to be worn by the discriminating 
women to which the store evidently 
caters. 

On the other hand, there is no doubt 
of the quality of the millinery of- 
fered by the letter, which was apparently 
sent to a group of women whose names 
on the store’s sales records showed that 
they had in the past purchased hats or 
other light feminine articles of clothing 
from Newcomb-Endicott. 

The newspaper copy offered cheap hats 
at a high price to a general public at an 
unstated season, under unknown weather 
conditions, and against undescribed com- 
petition. The letter offered first-class hats 
at a low price to a selected audience— 
charge customers only—on May 7. Easter 
was past, fine weather marked the 
presence of Spring, only 600 hats and 73 
wraps were spread before the distin- 
suished company—and if half of the 600 
hats were sold, only two of the 73 wraps 
appealed to the ladies. If half of the 73 
wraps were sold, then the number of hats 
that passed to buyers was considerably 
less than 300. The total sales were only 
$3,849, it is stated. And, take it from 
Mr. Pattee, “if we do not sell tomorrow, 
the goods we advertise today, we have 
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far less chance of selling them the day 
following.” 

Exhibit B, the newspaper advertisement 
of dresses, is marched to its death at the 
hands of Exhibit F, a letter offering at 
$37 each 200 Spring frocks, “copied from 
the newest modes shown in Paris, at the 
Riviera, Palm Beach and Miami.” The 
letter and card of admittance to the pri- 
vate sale on March 1 was sent to 4,200 
women, whose names and addresses were 
not filled in, and the letter is said to have 
cost $227. The dresses sold at the 
private sale had a total value of $4,142, 
giving the letter a selling cost of 5.4 per 
cent, which Mr. Pattee says is five times 
better than the achievement of the news- 
paper copy. Again there is no way of 
judging the comparative values of the 
offerings except from the copy. The 
newspaper advertisement is conservative 
in the extreme. The ancestry of the 
dresses it offers is unstated, except that 
they are styles which the fashion maga- 
zines have featured. No extraordinary 
details of style, material, or price value 
appears in the copy. They appear to be 
just dresses and a few less than 30 of 
them were sold, apparently, to the women 
attracted to the store by the advertising. 

The dresses of Exhibit F, on the other 
hand, are described right down to the 
basting stitches in terms that would stir 
the imagination of even a New York de- 
signer. The price is stated to be “less 
than the wholesale rate which will be 
paid for them by other stores later in 
the season.” There were only 200 of them 
to be sold at $37 each—and the score- 
card prepared by Mr. Pattee indicates 
that 112 were sold, leaving 88 to be dis- 
posed of to the general public, perhaps 
through newspaper advertising. 

The star exhibit of Mr. Pattee’s direct- 
by-mail budget is a letter which was sent, 
addressed by name, to 96 customers who 
had been disappointed at a previous sale 
of oriental rugs. This letter offered 100 
rugs, at $38 each. The letter was sent 
special delivery to these 96 customers and 
its presentation to the salesman was re- 


Expert Finds Clue to 
Pattee Exhibit 


J. G. Pattee, on October 30, 
1924, addressed the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association, Inc., at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., saying that the 
department store which employs 
him advertised in newspaper 


space “‘voile dresses of the high- 
est character’’ and found that the 
advertising cost 60 per cent of 


the sales. The chairman of the 
meeting, Mr. Weissenberger of 
the Halle Store, of Cleveland, in 
reply, said: “Voile dresses were 
not good and I can tell you that 
it was that way all over the 
country. They were a drug on 
the market and you cannot make 
women buy something they do 
not want. * * * Don’t put on the 
shoulders of advertising, whether 
direct-by-mail or newspaper, the 
mistakes of merchandising.” 
(Applause. ) 


quested before the sale was consummated. 
The’letter, presumably including the post- 
age, is stated to have cost $20.85 and to 
have sold rugs valued at $5,324, although 
the total value of the merchandise offered 
was $3,800. The selling cost is given as 
four-tenths of one per cent. 

That is an achievement which cannot 
be dismissed nor minimized. It is a tribute 
to the reputation of the store, to its 
keenness in keeping its customers satis- 
fied, and to the alertness of its sales 
methods. But, it is not advertising, as 
merchants and newspaper publishers un- 
derstand that word. It is direct indi- 
vidual selling, not far removed from a 
personal canvass of a selected list—a list 
of customers already won to the store— 
and it does not qualify for consideration 
in a discussion of the merits of adver- 
tising media. 

The same criticism may be applied to 
the general thesis of Mr. Pattee that a 
store’s best mailing list is that of its own 
customers, whose names, addresses, cloth- 
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ing sizes and preferences, etc., are tabu- 
lated by the sales clerks when the sale 
is recorded. If Mr. Pattee is devoting a 
large proportion of his advertising appro- 
priation to direct-mail promotion of the 
store through lists of charge and cash 
customers already on the books, and he 
advises merchants to do just that, it is 
apparent that he is using much money and 
energy to hold old friends whose patron- 
age should be kept at a far lower cost 
and that the funds so used will not be 
available to attract new customers from 
Detroit’s million people. 

Circulation statements of the Detroit 
newspapers in the past few years reveal 
that all of the newspapers show a steady 


Wanamaker on Paid 
Newspaper Space 


“In general, the tendency in 
the Wanamaker organization is 
to concentrate upon newspaper 
advertising—‘in a daily news- 
paper of proven circulation,’ as 
John Wanamaker himself said, 
and to enter cautiously into mail 
advertising, but never in prefer- 
ence to newspaper columns.’’— 
Executive of the John Wana- 
maker Store, Philadelphia. 


growth in the ranks of their readers, 
keeping pace with the increased popula- 
tion of the city and its trading territory. 
Their rates for space to the department 
stores are low—witness 90 inches sold to 
Newcomb-Endicott for $436.63, or less 
than $800 for a full page. The stores can 
buy more than 200,000 circulation for less 
than 34 cents an agate line. They can 
buy 40 inches—the space of a single let- 
ter-sheet, for approximately $200, less 
than one-tenth of a cent per family 
reached by each newspaper. The shortest 
letter they can write takes a printed let- 
terhead and an envelope and a 2-cent 
stamp, and all things being equal and Mr. 
Pattee to the contrary notwithstanding, 
the form letter does not receive the care- 
ful reading and attention that most house- 
holds bestow on the newspaper. 

The best evidence of the value of news- 
paper advertising to controvert Mr. Pat- 
tee’s disparaging statements, comes not 
from newspapers, but from department 
store men themselves. 

A Philadelphia department store execu- 
tive interviewed in the July 25 issue of 
Women’s Wear, New York, sums up his 
experience thus: 

“Newspaper advertising, to my way of 
thinking, reaches a far greater, and a 
surer public than does direct-by-mail. Of 
course, there are certain seasonal events 
which take place, such as furniture sales, 
household sales, linen sales, etc. For 
these, a supplementary mailing or notifica- 
tion coupled with newspaper space helps 
toward a big response.” 

This executive finds it very difficult to 
keep a list of names free from errors 
that waste time and money. 

“Take for example,” he says, “the one 
list in a store that should be in a pretty 
nearly perfect condition—the charge cus- 
tomers’ roster. Yet, over a period of 
years, we have found that in one year 
there is a return of 11 out of every 100 
letters. The returns, too, are 
very unsatisfactory. There is so much 
duplication of direct-mail literature now- 
adays, 30 many ads coming through the 
mail, that the average householder is 
swamped by expensive and cheap pieces 
directed to his attention and his pocket- 
book. There is'so little impression made 
by the general announcement of a sale 
that comes through the mails, we have 
learned through investigation, that we 
are not inclined to increase our appro- 
priations for that class of advertising. 

“A specific appeal—that, to my mind, is 
the keynote of direct-by-mail. “If youw 
don’t know in advance that the addressees: 
of a good percentage of your letters, pro- 
vided your list is as nearly accurate as. 
possible, will be interested in your appeal, 
the subject matter, and the prices, your 
letter will be tossed unread into the 
waste-basket.” 

This store has three departments which 
use direct-by-mail in a greater ratio to 


their sales than they do mewspaper spar 
These departments are the book, custo; 
tailoring, and custom-shirt—all of whi 
cater to comparatively limited fields. T 
customer’s wants and dislikes are knoy 
to the store, the lists are small and eas 
checked and revised to prevent duplic 
tion of names and comprise a special pt 
lic which will read these specific lett 
or pieces uf literature. 

“And I state emphatically,” the ste 
man comments, “aside from these thr 
there is too much hazard about maili 
lists to warrant the huge expense.” 

Other departments have tried to en 
late the trio, without success, this exe( 
tive says. 

“The other departments, such as { 
dress department, for example, accu 
late huge lists of customers,” he declar| 
“But the average customer who bi 
dresses reads about them in the news) 
per regularly, and the newspaper app, 
in our regular sales usually brings a | 
sponse. The book-buying, or custo! 
tailoring customer, however, is a qu 
special person, who might not be react 
through the newspaper columns for thi 
special things, whereas the same pers: 
is usually a newspaper reader also, 4 
has been educated through so many ye, 
to see notices about general departme; 
in the newspapers that he or she dis: 
gards general notices presented in ¢ 
other way. Z| 

“Another point is that there is alw) 
tremendous duplication about salesp| 


son’s lists in any good-sized departme 
Half a dozen people might wait w 
one person during the year and that me 
that six people have her on their priy 
lists. To check up these lists and hj! 
them verified would entail so much cl! 


} 


Says Press Advertising 
Little Understood 


‘Advertising, as applied to the 
modern store, is a force little un- 
derstood. Newspaper advertis-| 
ing, as it is exploited today, re- 
sults in serious economic loss. 
These conclusions are not mere| 
opinions, neither have they been| 
hastily formed, but are based on| 
cold facts obtained by myself,| 
first-hand, through careful obser: 
vation and patient research in a 
large number of stores both in the 
United States and Canada.’’—J,| 
G. Pattee, before the Interstate 
Merchants Council, Chicago. 


cal help that again the results would: 


neutralized. It is no uncommon thing’ 
a person to enter the store on the day) 
a sale and laughingly present three 
tices addressed to her in three diffe 
ways.” - 2 | 
This executive sees a fruitful field | 
direct-by-mail promotion in the small | 
stores and in specialty shops, where ° 
mate contact with the public can be m| 
tained by proprietor and sales people. | 
defects when this field is extended | 
evident. 
An executive of the John Wanami: 
Store in Philadelphia expresses sim | 
views in the same issue of Wom) 
Wear. Direct mail advertising is ‘} 
by this store for certain extraordinary} 
casions, usually in the form of beautil) 
printed brochures without the direct | 
ing appeal. De | 
“Tn general, though,” this exec | 
stated, “the tendency in the Wanam} 
organization is to concentrate upon ni 
paper advertising—‘in a daily newsp} 
of proven circulation,’ as John W/} 
maker himself said, and to enter | 
tiously into mail advertising, but 0» 
in preference to newspaper columms.| 
Mr. Pattee’s remarks, provocativi’ 
they are, find few adherents among 
big-city store conferes when he dé! 
newspaper advertising with the fai’! 
of praise or with none at all. we | 
city store men have experimente 
direct-by-mail advertising, most of | 
use it with excellent results within] 
its such as those prescribed by the P’ 
delphia merchant. They know _its lit’ 
(Continued on page 37) 


pe TON, July 29.—The exodus of 
staff writers at the end of the Scopes’ 
trial was too soon. For the great story 
‘of Dayton was still to come. It was the 
death of William Jennings Bryan, the 
great Fundamentalist, in the home he was 
occupying in Dayton, at four o’clock Sun- 
day afternoon. : 

_ There is no need recounting the details 
‘of the death, but the necessity of covering 
it put quite as great a strain upon the 
newspaper fraternity as had the trial. 

| The great commoner’s death occurred 
lat the home of Richard Rogers. The 
next door neighbor of the Rogers, Mr. A. 
‘Bierne Andrews, a hosiery manufacturer 
of Dayton, proved the hero of the occa- 
sion, journalistically, for he it was who 
telephoned long distance to the Associated 
Press at Atlanta the news of the death. 
He phoned all the information he had to 
the news services all through the after- 
moon and night. He transmitted Mrs. 
Bryan’s request that it locate for her her 
late husband’s secretary, W. E. Thomp- 
son, who was visiting friends at a little 
suburb near Petersburg, Va. 

Another who aided in getting the news 
to the world was George W. Rappleyea, 
the same man who had contrived the 
Scopes’ case, thus instigating the fight 
which brought Mr. Bryan to Dayton, 
where he died. Rappleyea was very busy 
‘sending telegrams to the various press 
associations all during Sunday night. In- 
cidentally, the young attorneys who aided 
Mr. Bryan in representing the state looked 
considerably askance at his doing so. 

The Western Union office at Dayton 
had been cut some days before from its 
trial proportions of thirty wires, and as 
‘many operators, back to its normalcy of 
‘one wire of the Cincinnati Southern Rail- 
‘way Company, operated by the railroad’s 
operator in the Dayton railroad signal 
tower. As soon as Mr. Bryan’s death 
‘Was announced a dozen operators were 
rushed from all parts of east Tennessee 
by motorcycle and automobile to re-man 
‘its trial wires, which fortunately had not 
yet been taken out. 

Sunday night and early Monday morn- 
‘ing newspaper men tired and bedraggled, 
began to arrive in Dayton. One, Al Shu- 
man, of the New York Times, had driven 


) 


300 miles from Bristol all night. An- 
other had come from Nashville. The 
Chicago trains disgorged more. The 


United Press set up a lease wire Sunday 
‘night and the Associated Press had two 
wires going Monday early. 

_ About twenty reporters gathered, in all, 
including Paul T. Anderson, of the Si. 

Louis Post-Dispatch; Shuman; Miss Nel- 
lie Kenyon, of the Chattanooga News; 

Earl Shaub, International News Service; 

Corrine Rich, Universal Service; two 

men-of the Associated Press; P. I. Lip- 

sey, Angus A. Acree, two United Press 
men, John Nimick, of the Atlanta bureau 
and an operator and a number of others. 

Mrs. Bryan had asked George F. Mil- 
ton, editor of the Chattanooga News, to 
complete the proof-reading her husband 
had been doing’on his undelivered speech, 
and to take care of its release to the 
newspapers for publication. This speech 

Mr. Bryan had expected to deliver at the 

close of the Scopes’ trial, but was pre- 

vented by the sudden collapse of the trial. 

He then put it into the hands of a Chat- 

tanooga printer for setting, and had 

planned to release it for newspaper pub- 

lication Saturday and Sunday, August 1 

and 2. His last conversation was by long 

distance phone from Dayton to Chatta- 
nooga concerning it. 

The Chattanooga editor informed the 
press services that the speech would be 
released for Tuesday afternoon and Wed- 
nesday morning newspapers, and they 
promptly made plans for carrying it. The 

Associated Press sent a special set of 
‘operators and writers to Chattanooga 

Monday night and moved all of the 
‘speech, 15,000 words, on the hold-for-re- 


és 
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lease basis. The United Press did like- 
wise. The International News Service 
handled only about a third of the text 
of the speech. 

A special car was attached to the Bryan 
funeral train to accommodate newspaper 
correspondents wishing to be in close 
touch with the progress of the cortege 
from Dayton to Washington. 

* Ok x 

It was a delighted group of newspaper 
men who heard the judge proclaim “this 
court is now adjourned sine die.’ For 
Dayton had become very boresome to the 
reporters. The food, swimming in grease, 
the water suspected of being tainted, the 
long hours, had worn most of them to a 
frazzle. 

The press ranks began to diminish Fri- 
day, upon Judge Raulston’s ruling that 
expert evidence would not be admitted. 


‘When court assembled in Dayton Monday 


morning about a third of the correspon- 
dents had left. The remaining ones how- 
ever, enjoyed all day Monday a story 
which surpassed anything that had hap- 
pened in the amazing trial. 

First there was the court’s citation of 
Clarence Darrow for contempt of court. 
Next there was Clarence Darrow’s apol- 
ogy to the court. And then there was the 
amazing spectacle of the judge adjourning 
court from the court room to the lawn 
outside. It was on this lawn beneath 
the outstretched branches of the stately 
oaks that occurred the famous tilt between 
Clarence Darrow, and his witness, Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, which brought the 
case to a sudden close. 

Press services which had their private 
wires installed in the court room were 
frantic with anguish at the transference 
to the yard. Bryan Bell of the Asso- 
ciated Press was put to a new mode of 
covering the case. All he could do was 
to lean out the court room window and 


WHY. IT 


PENETRATING TRUTH OF KIRBY’S ART 


DON'T SEEM POSSIBLE 


listen, boiling with rage, for Darrow or 
Bryan to say something in a loud enough 
tone for him to get it. The other sery- 
ices were in just as bad a fix. There was 
no press facilities out on the lawn, and 
the crowd packed around the stand was 
so dense that those who could hear 
couldn’t get out to bring it to the wires. 
So there was a general sigh of relief 
Tuesday when it developed that the ob- 
jections of Tom Stewart, the young at- 
torney-general, to such an unheard of 
legal procedure, had prevailed, and the 
case would come to an end that day with- 
out argument. 

The closing scenes of the trial were 
harmonious in marked contrast to most 
of the previous bitter battle. After the 
verdict had been returned, and the 
prisoner had been sentenced, representa- 
tives of nearly every group in the court- 
room contributed words of thanks for 
the trial. Tony Muto, who had come to 
the case as a reporter for the New York 
Bulletin, and had after the death of that 
paper, gone with Hearst, thanked the 
court for its courtesies of the visiting 
newspaper men, and thanked the Progres- 
sive Club of Dayton for its care in mak- 
ing arrangements. A Canadian corre- 
spondent had other words of thanks. 

At this point Judge Raulston asked 
“Has anyone else anything to say? Mr. 
Bryan Bell, have you anything to say?” 
The Associated Press correspondent re- 
plied, “Not a word, sir.” He it was who 
had aided General Stewart in bringing 
the trial back to the courtroom in order 
to prevent the farcical side of the trial 
being carried further. The blessings and 
benedictions of his newspaper associates 
flowed to him for his act. 

Tuesday afternoon most of the cor- 
respondents left Dayton. A few of them 
stayed over, and gave an entertainment 
that night for the tired happy group. The 
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DAYTON AGAIN A PAGE ONE DATELINE 


Reporters and Telegraph Men Bound Home After Evolution Trial, Rush Back to Cover Bryan’s Death 


—Chattanooga Editor Arranged Transmission of Posthumous Speech on Issues of Trial 


entertainment was given in the quarters 
over the Morgan Furniture store. Forest 
Davis, of the New York Herald Tribune, 
presided. And the piece de resistance of 
the occasion was the ceremony of presen- 
tation. 

In this Dudley Field Malone eloquently 
presented a pair of Clarence Darrow’s 
suspenders to the Excelsior Club, while 
Darrow on his part presented one of 
Dudley’s famous silk shirts to the same 
organization. There was an amazing 
amount of laughter at both speeches, 
after which newspaper men, and Dayton 
flappers adjourned to the American Le- 
gion hall for a dance. 

One of the pleasing points of the trial, 
so far as the reporters were concerned, 
was the Chattanooga News newspaper 
Club. The News rented the lower floor 
of a dwelling right across from the court- 
house entrance, and fixed it up with some 
easy chairs, lounges, a large number of 
typewriters, lots of copy paper, and other 
aids to the visiting press men. Through 
the courtesy of the Chicago Tribune, a 
radio set was installed, and through a 
loud speaker, reporters who were ex- 
hausted from the press of the courtroom, 
would get the events of the trial through 
the air very easily. 

Both Chattanooga papers covered the 
trial elaborately. The Times, a morning 
paper, put on a day shift so as to handle 
the stenographic transcript. The News 
installed a leased wire from the courtroom 
into the News office, and kept it busy 
with an up-to-the-minute account of the 
events of the trial. 

The News carried, by permission of the 
Baltimore Evening Sun, daily dispatches 
of Henry L. Mencken, and the vitriol 
which the editor of the American 
Mercury poured upon the case, was one 
of the most amusing features, journalist- 
ically, of the trial. Mencken left Dayton 
on Friday before the trial ended, and the 
very next day a committee of Daytonians 
was appointed to wait upon him and ask 
him to leave. Fortunately, he had al- 


ready folded his typewriter and departed 
before the hostile group was named to 
visit him. 


BRYAN FOUND COMFORT IN 
WRITING FOR PRESS 


By WititAm T. ELLs 


NEWSPAPER work gave William 
Jennings Bryan the greatest happi- 
ness of his closing years. 
Throughout all of his mature life he 
had been writing for the press; and for 
twenty years he edited the Commoner, a 


weekly. In his youth and at the time 
of his first presidential nomination he had 
been editor of the Omaha World-Herald. 
From time to time he covered many pub- 
lic events for various syndicates, such as 
national political conventions and the 
Washington conference. So he rightly 
deemed himself a newspaper man. 

But it was not until four years ago 
that he entered his most congenial news- 
paper field. At that time, Guy T. Vis- 
kniskki and Edward S. McClure, veteran 
syndicate men, approached Mr. Bryan 
with a proposal that he write a Sunday 
School lesson which they would market 
under the name of the Republic Syndicate. 

Mr. Bryan was personally rather dis- 
trustful of the success of the plan; for he 
had a modest estimate of his own ability 
as a Biblical expositor. Still, he had long 
taught a Bible class, and he loved the 
work. Therefore he threw himself into 
the writing of Sunday School lessons 
with great zest. 

Mr. Bryan once told me that nothing 
in all his life had given him as much 
pleasure as the preparation of this weekly 

(Continued on page 32) 
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DENVER POST,SUES CITY AND RIVALS 
TO VOID NEWSBOY LICENSE LAW 


Plaintiff Claims Competitors Dominate Council Which Passed 
Ordinance for License System and City- 
Controlled Stands 


(By Telegraph to Epitor & PuBLISHER) 


ENVER, COLO., July 29.—Atten- 

tion of newspaper publishers from 
coast to coast will be focused on legal 
action started by the Denver Post to 
block a recently: enacted municipal or- 
dinance which stipulates a free licensing 
system for newsboys and the establish- 
ment of city-controlled news stands at 
street intersections. 

In a suit filed in the Denver District 
Court, July 25, the Post seeks an in- 
junction restraining the city from enforc- 
ing its newsboy ordinance. 

The action is levied against the fol- 
lowing named defendants: the Denver 
Publishing Company, publishers of the 
Rocky Mountain News and. Denver 
Times, the Denver Express Publishing 
Company, the City Council of Denver, 
Chief of Police Washington A. Rinker, 
and Reuben W. Hershey, Manager of 
Safety and Excise, under whose jurisdic- 
tion the enforcement of the newsboy law 
would fall. 

The injunction petition has been set for 
hearing Aug. 3. 

The Post charges that the ordinance is 
invalid, unconstitutional and null and that 
the City Council of Denver had no pow- 
er to pass the measure and that the 
mayor had no authority to give it a stamp 
of approval. It is further charged that 
enforcement of the measure will cause 
irreparable loss to the complaining paper. 

In a news story appearing on page one 


of the Post following institution of the. 


proceedings, the paper contends that the 
newsboy ordinance was maliciously con- 
ceived with intent to injure the Post cir- 
culation, that the City Council of Den- 
ver was prejudiced against this paper in 
voting the measure and that the law 
was designed as a deliberate move by 
opposition papers and the City Council 
to cause embarrassment to the Post. The 
paper intimated that the Council was con- 
trolled by opposition papers. 

Opposition papers on the other hand 
assert that the measure was designed as 
a protection for both the public and the 
newsies and that it was the outgrowth 
of years of effort on the part of the 
“Leading social workers, ministers, wel- 
fare organizations and business men’s 
clubs to afford the newsboy protection in 
the conduct of his business and to safe- 
guard the public against fake extras and 
other annoyances that obtained under the 
old system.” 

Speaking of the suit, the Denver Times 
sets up that the effect of the ordinance 
will be to establish the boy in business in 
a manner that will give him priceless 
training. 

The city will profit through improved 
citizenship as these young men grow up 
and the public will be permitted to get 
the newspaper it wants when it wants it 
without unnecessary annoyance, the paper 
comments in a recent news story. 

“According to preliminary surveys 
there are newstands enough in the city 
to care amply for all boys who wish to 
sell papers,’ the Times continues. 
“Youngsters who are not now enabled to 
sell papers for fear of opposition on the 
part of older persons, will be given em- 
ployment and offered an opportunity for 
a business future.” 

The Denver Post on the other hand 
alleges that it dominates street circula- 
tion and that the new ordinance is a 
move on the part of opposition papers to 
hamper this circulation. It suggests the 
enforcement of the newsboy law would 
serve to boost circulation for opposition 
papers. 

The complaining publication further 
declares it will carry the fight to the 
Supreme Court if necessary on _ the 
grounds of constitutionality and _ will 
charge that the measure is contrary to 
the rights of free born American citizen- 
ship, that it is class legislation and that 


it will be the means of robbing newsboys 
of a means of livelihood. 

At a recent conference between news- 
paper representatives and city officials it 
was announced that the style of badge to 
be issued to each newsboy and the form 
of application and other details, had been 
agreed upon. 

Manager of Safety and Excise Her- 
shey has asked the council for an ap- 
propriation of $1,000 to be used in en- 
forcing the ordinance. He declares this 
fund is necessary to purchase badges for 
newsboys and also to install files for rec- 
ords. The bill itself provides that the 
stands are to be installed by the news- 
papers. 

In the meantime, Denver newsboys are 
in their glory and are being accorded the 
treatment of royalty. Yesterday they 
were guests of the Post at a theatre 
party, followed by refreshments, and to- 
day they are the guests of honor of the 
News and Times at another theatre and 
another party. 


PAPER COMPANY ELECTS 


F. A. Augsbury Named President— 
Williams of N. Y. World Manager 


Ocpenssurc, N. Y., July 27.—Frank 
A. Augsbury of this city was elected 
president of the Algonquin Paper Cor- 
poration of Ogdensburg and Samuel M. 
Williams of the New York World man- 
ager at a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors held Saturday morning, July 25. 

Mr. Augsbury resigned as vice-pres- 
ident and was elected president to suc- 
ceed George M. McKee, who resigned 
to accept the presidency of the Port 
Alfred Pulp and Paper Corporation of 
Canada. Stuart D. Lansing of Water- 
town, N. Y., was elected vice-president 
of the Algonquin Corporation to succeed 
Mr. Augsbury; William E. Westbrook, 
Ogdensburg, director and _ secretary- 
treasurer to succeed Edward L. Strong, 
Ogdensburg, deceased, and Samuel M. 
Williams, of New York, manager to suc- 
ceed George M. McKee. 

Mr. Williams has been news print man- 
ager for the New York World publica- 
tion inserts .for many years. He will 
come to Ogdensburg Aug. 1, for a short 
period but will not leave the World. 
Fred L. Hogan, Ogdensburg, resigned 
as assistant manager of the Algonquin 
Corporation, effective Aug. 1. His suc- 
cessor was not named. 

George M. McKee retains his holdings 
in the corporation. 


Eddy Mill Shut Down 


Ottawa, Ont., July 28.— Extent to 
which the demand for news print has 
fallen off is indicated by the fact that 
the recently completed mills of the E. B. 
Eddy Company have been shut down. 
The unit in question comprises the news 
print, sulphite and groundwood mills that 
have been operating for only a_ short 
time since being built as part of the 
company’s $2,000,000 construction pro- 
gram. The shutdown is described as 
temporary only by Charles V. Caesar, 
executive assistant, who states that the 
mills will resume operations as soon as 
the present surplus of newsprint is used 
up. The Eddy plant’s capacity today is 
fifty per cent greater than prior to the 
extensions. 


Planning New Utah Daily 


The new morning paper, the Ogden 
(Utah) Times, is now assured, it has been 
announced. The first issue will be off the 
press in the immediate future. W. P. 
Epperson, of Kaysville, will be managing 
editor, and for the time being the paper 
will be printed in Kaysville. - 
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FISHERMAN FRIENDLY 


“Big “uns” in Yellowstone Lake rose 
to the lure cast by E. S. Friendly, busi- 
ness manager of the New York Sun, who 
recently returned from a tour of the 

West 


CITY CHOOSES NEWSPAPERS 


Get Large Share of Chattanooga’s 


Advertising Budget 


Newspapers will carry a large share of 
the advertising to be placed by the City 
of Chattanooga, Tenn., to emphasize the 
industrial, commerce and investment op- 
portunities of the city, the schedule just 
completed reveals. 

Daily and Sunday newspapers will be 
used in Chicago, New York, Boston, Pe- 
oria, Springfield, Evansville, Indianapolis, 
South Bend, Des Moines, Sioux City, 
Louisville, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Sagin- 
aw, Minneapolis, Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Fargo, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, 
Toledo and Sioux Falls, S. D. Also in 
Miami, Orlando, Lakeland, Pensacola, St. 
Augustine, St. Petersburg, Tampa, West 
ae Beach, Winter Haven and Jackson- 
ville. 

In addition to newspaper a small list 
of business and general magazines will be 
used. 

This is the first year of a five-year cam- 
paign backed by a $250,000 fund sub- 
scribed by local business men. The copy 
is being placed by Nelson-Chesman & Co., 
and will reach a total circulation of 12,- 
165,000 persons. 


$300,000 Paper Mill Deal 


Property estimated to be worth $300,- 
000, was purchased July 24, by the An- 
droscoggin Water Power Company, of 
Maine, from the Pejepscot Paper Com- 
pany. It is understood a new company 
will be organized to conduct the proper- 
ties as _a subsidiary of the Pejepscot 
Paper Company. 


Oregon Daily Changes Hands 


The Baker (Ore.) Herald, an after- 
noon daily, has been bought by L. P. 
Arant, a copy reader on the Portland 
Oregonian, and Barnard Manwaring, also 
in newspaper work in Portland, 


POSTER FIRMS FIGHi 
BILLBOARD LAW 


Force Test Case of Massachuse! 
Restrictive Measure—Allege Raling 
Will Put Them Out of \ 


Business 


‘ - 


In order to determine the constitutior 
ality of the Massachusetts Department ¢| 
Public Works’ rules and regulations A 
garding billboards and other sven 

| 


devices, a test case is sought by a scor 
of members of the Poster Advertisin 
Association of the United States 
Canada in a bill in equity filed in Feder;’ 
court, Boston, last week, against the de 
partment. | 
The bill is exhaustive and covers abou 
75 pages. The petitioning agencies hay 
an invested capital, it states, far exceed 
ing $50,000,000, all of which is at stakeg | 
the‘ controversy. They declare that “4 
is impossible for the complainants 
continue in business and comply with a 
said rules and regulations.” | 
The court is requested to issue immed 
iately a temporary injunction restrainin) 
Commissioner of Public Works Williar 
F. Williams. and Associate Commission, 
ers James W. Synan and Frank E. Ly 
man, the defendants, from molesting thei 
business or property or interfering wit) 
them in any way, civilly or criminally, a 
der the rules and regulations in issu) 


during the continuance of the suit aN 
seek a permanent injunction of like scope 
as well as a ruling that the rules and re | 
ulations are unconstitutional. | 

On Jan. 24, 1924, new rules restrictiny 
billboards and other advertising sign. 
were promulgated by the Department o 
Public Works, and under these new rules 
the petitioners state, but 2,750 permit) 
for the erection of billboards out of 11,64: 
applications, were granted. it 

The bill states: “The respondent! 
have granted permits for less than 25 pe. 
cent of the poster boards, painted board 
and electric displays erected and main| 
tained by the complainants and others 
and in many instances the entire plant| 
of some of the complainants have bee 
destroyed by reason of the arbitrary ac| 
tion of the respondents in refusing t 
grant any permits to the complainants, s(\ 
that on and after July 1, 1925, unles, 
these complainants obtain injunctive re’ 
lief, they will be completely destroyed anc 
some of your complainants will bi 
forced out of business.” iat 
¥ 

Newspaper Men Guests of Coolidge _ 

Among visitors received last week by) 
President Coolidge at Swampscott, Mass, 
were four prominent newspapermen| 
Louis Wiley, business manager of thi 
New York Times; Clifton B. Carberry’ 
editor of the Boston Post; Arthur Sear: 
Henning, chief of the Washington burea 
of the Chicago Tribune, and Fred 
Essary of the Baltimore Sun, and | 
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dent of the Gridiron Club, Washingt 


Norris Buys Illinois Paper 


Lester Norris, whose cartoons on let: 
ters he wrote Dellora Angell, $38,000,00( 
heiress, won him her heart and her con- 
sent to become Mrs. Norris, has purchased 
the St. Charles (Ill.) Chronicle from 
Miss Lina Paschal, who has been ownet 
and publisher of the paper 22 years 


Plans Oklahoma Daily 


Jesse L. Day, former editor of the 
Foldenville (Okla.) Democrat, is plan-| 
ning to establish a daily in Wewoka, 
Okla. He has purchased the cir ! 
tion and good-will of the Konawa (Okla.) 
Chief Leader and will move it to Wewoka 
before Oct. 1. 


The Mayflower Hotel, Washington 
has been chosen as the scene of 
autumn convention of the Associatio 
National Advertisers, a department 
the Associated Advertising Clubs, to be, 
held Noy. 16-18. ‘ 
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AKING “BEST SELLERS” WITH NEWSPAPER SPACE 


Million Mark—Advertising Adding Impetus to Book Buying 


7,042 Newspapers Running Copy on Harold Bell Wright’s Latest Novel — Sales Expected to Pass 
/ 


~ Saturday of this week newspaper 

“ advertising in 7,042 newspapers of 
he country will begin the task of mak- 
ng a “best seller.” 

_ This huge list of newspapers represent- 
‘ng practically every daily published in 
he United States, and literally thousands 
oft weeklies, will be used to advertise 
“A Son of His Father,’ Harold Bell 
Wright’s newest novel. Sales are ex- 
nected to pass the 1,000,000 mark before 
the campaign ends. 

} It is believed to be as widespread a 
sampaign as any product has received at 
yne splash. 

| Because books are among the most dif- 
ficult products to merchandise, Eprror 

& PuBLisHER, asked Charles H. Den- 
aard, president of Charles’'H. Denhard & 
Go., the New York advertising agency 
which is placing the copy for D. Apple- 
ton & Co., publishers, to describe the 
sampaign in detail and give his views up- 
om the part newspapers can and do play 
n making “best sellers.” 

“By actual count, 7,042 newspapers 
qave received copy on ‘A Son of His 
father’, Mr. Wright’s latest novel,” he 
jaid. “The book was issued July 24, and 
mmediately following large copy was 
‘un in metropolitan centers. On Aug. 1, 
he entire list will make the first in- 
jertion. 
| “Re-insertions will follow frequently 
continuing up to Christmas, when both 
advertising and sales will reach their 
yeak. Throughout the campaign we will 
watch sales carefully, of course, cutting 
‘rom the list newspapers in the smaller 
owns where we believe the saturation 
yoint has been reached, and keeping up 
arge copy in centers where sales con- 
inue strong. 

“In the smaller towns where potential 

yuyers are few we are taking perhaps 
10 more than 1% inches of space. In 
arge cities like Chicago we are using 
000 lines and up.” 
_ Figures on the cost of the campaign 
vere withheld, but it was stated that the 
wublishers expect to spend ten cents a 
‘opy for advertising. Since the book 
‘etails at $2 per copy the advertising 
yudget will represent five per cent of 
he gross sales. 

Harold Bell Wright has written 11 
iovels in the past 23 years with average 
ales of 1,268,000 copies each, according 
o Mr. Denhard. 

It is expected that this latest book, 
vhich is being backed by the largest ad- 
ertising campaign a book of his has ever 
iad, will easily pass the million mark. 

“For 23 years Harold Bell Wright has 
een kept a national institution through 
dyertising,” Mr. Denhard stated. “His 
ublishers have never allowed his name 

9 die. They have realized that even a 
‘ood product needs constant advertising, 
nd have kept him and his work in the 
melight. 

“The value of advertising is recognized 
1 the fact that the present campaign is 
onsiderably larger than the one placed 
1 1923 on ‘The Mine With the Iron 
door.’ 

“Another proof of the value of adver- 
ising is shown by the sales curve of Mr. 
Vright’s books. The advertising has 
onstantly increased and the sales curve 
} constantly on the rise. Of course there 
ré peaks and depressions, but the tend- 
ney is steadily upwards.” 

And newspaper advertising has had 
till another effect upon Mr. Wright’s 
ovels—it has created “retail outlets” in 
sctions where there were none before. 
here are only 1,500 book dealers in the 
ountry, according to Mr. Denhard, most 

em concentrated in the larger cities. 

[r. Wright’s novels, however, are han- 
led by 10,000 dealers in all sections of 
1 country, in many cases by persons 
» whom book-selling is an entirely alien 
ursuit, In the South, for example, from 


By WARREN BASSETT 


New Orleans to Houston, Tex., Mr. 
Wright’s novels are sold by undertakers, 
who find them live merchandise, 

Book advertising has grown steadily in 
volume in recent years, Mr. Denhard de- 
clared, and with this growth an entirely 
new method of selling books has develop- 
ed. Advertising is now being placed five 
days a week, instead of once a week in 
the Sunday book review sections. 
Through advertising, books, a highly spe- 
cial product, are competing in the news- 


often is tremendously popular in one sec- 
tion of the country and virtually dead 
in another. The only way we can cap- 
italize this situation is through newspa- 
per copy, placed locally.” 

In regard to the technique of book ad- 
vertising, Mr. Denhard said that in fic- 
tion a book is either liked or disliked, 
and a month or six weeks suffice to de- 
termine its popularity. 

“We watch the orders carefully, pick 
out the spots where there is action and 
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Son of 


an NIGHT after the evening meal is the 
“Wright hour.” Then read aloud to 


Harold Bell Wright’s latest and best story,““A Son of His 
Father”. The world’s most popular novelist has written a fing, whole- 
some, uplifting novel of love and adventure in Arizona, telling the 
story of a man who drifted from the path of his father, and of the 
wonderful girl who helped him regain the kingdom of contentment 
from which he had strayed. A ‘book to entertaini and inspire the 
whole family by the man who wrote “The Shepherd of The Hills”, 
“The Mine With The Iron Door”, etc. The sale of each Harold Bell 
Wright novel has. averaged 1,200,000 copies., Millions will enjoy this 
new one. 7,042 newspapers and the leading magazines will carry 
advertisements telling of Mr.Wright’s new book. Be among the first to 
read the finest novel yet by the man with millions of followers. Ask any 
bookseller for‘‘A Son of His Father.” $2.00 a copy or $2.10 by mail from 


the family 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers 
35 West 32nd Street, New York S 


oiit 


his Father 


aia 


Example of large size Harold Bell Wright copy 


papers for buyers with all generally ad- 
vertised products. 

“This method has added impetus to 
book buying,” Mr. Denhard said. “Book 
advertising is reaching millions of people 
now who never open the book sections. 

“And speaking of newspaper book re- 
view sections I am convinced that if they 
were done away with entirely, and paid 


advertising alone relied upon to sell 
books, sales would be greater. 
“The average book review kills as 


many sales as it makes. The writer of 
the review arrives at a verdict—the book 
is either good or bad. It is only his 
personal reaction, but his verdict, if he 
turns thumbs down, is often accepted by 
readers who might like the book were 
they to read it. This is equally true 
when praise is meted out. Ii the critic 
likes a novel there are always those 
who are quite sure from this evidence 
that they would be bored with it. 

“T believe the public should buy a book 
and pass its own judgment upon it. In 
my opinion book sales would not suffer 
were the free reviews done away with 
and paid space relied upon solely. 

“A number of literary magazines are 
to be used in the present campaign, but 
it is Mr. Denhard’s opinion that the 
literary magazine is not as fertile a 
source of new business as newspapers 
because their readers get book news from 
so many sources. 

“We like newspaper for developing 
new business, and they do develop it,” he 
said. “I have had countless instances of 
immediate orders from local dealers fol- 
lowing the insertion of newspaper adver- 
tising. 

“And newspapers are especially val- 
uable in light of the strange whims of 
the book buying public. A book very 


use newspapers. But books, just like 
other products, can very rarely be ‘put 
over’ by advertising if the public reaction 
is negative.” 

Speaking of book selling generally, Mr. 
Denhard declared that although this is 
termed the “jazz age’, autobiography, 
biography, historical romances, as well as 
books of an informative nature sell in 
huge quantities. 

“Good serious stuff makes fiction a 
poor second,” he said, pointing the suc- 
cess of Dr. Robinson’s “Mind in the 
Making,” the autobiographies of Samuel 
Clemens and Edward Bok, and Papini’s 
“Life of Christ.” 

Mr. Denhard’s agency handles book 
advertising exclusively for several pub- 
lishers. 


Charles on Third “Freak Tour” 


Fred Charles, feature writer for the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, who two years 
ago made a canoe trip from Lake Erie to 
the Ohio river for his paper and wrote 
a feature series on the trip and who last 
year went around the rim of Ohio in a 
$97 red-wheel flivver for the same pur- 
pose, departed last week on a junketing 
trip for the paper that will also be con- 
fined to Ohio and be intended to produce 
a daily human-interest feature for Page 1. 
This time, Mr. Charles will travel on all 
the short railroads in the state that he 
calls “streaks of rust,” and he will visit 
the least known hamlets and ride the 
least known roads during the two weeks 
he will be absent. 


Apple Growers Raising Ad Fund 


A fund of $150,000 is being raised 
by eastern Washington apple growers to 
be used for advertising purposes. 


NEW WEEKLY TABLOID 
FOR PITTSBURGH 


Sunday Pictorial American to Appear 
During August—Company Headed 
by Lewis McGrew—J. W. Egan. 

Is Managing Editor 
7 


The Sunday Pictorial American, Pitts= 
burgh’s new tabloid weekly, is expected 
to make its first appearance the second 
Sunday in August. The plant and busi- 
ness offices of the company will be located _ 
at 219 Second avenue. A small office 
force has been working for some time 
and the equipment is said to be ready for 
operation. 

The personnel of the departments as 
yet is incomplete. Lewis McGrew, 
widely known labor leader and publisher 
of the Labor World, is head of the new 
concern, and John W. Egan, former war- 
den of the Western Penitentiary, is the 
managing editor. 

Mr. Egan declined to talk upon the pol- 
icy of the new magazine. He said it was 
a Pittsburgh enterprise entirely. Among 
the stockholders he said is Charles Rook, 
son of Col. Rook, director of the De- 
partment of Safety of Pittsburgh, and 
former editor of the Pittsburgh Dispatch, 
taken over by other Pittsburgh papers 
a few years ago, along with the Pitts- 
burgh Leader. 

Correspondents are being placed in the 
entire Tri-State area, at least one being 
located at all the county seats, For the 
more distant points in the area the com- 
pany will depend upon the news bureaus. 
The International News Service will sup- 
ply general news while the features will 
be furnished by the King Features Syn- 
dicate, - 

Forming of the staff appeats to have 
started in the outlying districts first. Just 
how large a staff will be used in the city 
of Pittsburgh has not been determined. 
Mr. Egan stated that he had not as yet 
been given his appropriation, and had no 
idea how much would be allotted him 
for his department. 

The date of the new paper’s first pub- 
lication has not been announced. Two 
linotype machines and a Goss press are~- 
being installed. A poster on the main 
floor window sets forth that the building 
is the home of the new paper, and ad- 
vises the public to watch newspapers for 
the exact date. This poster has been on 
display for almost a month. The plant 
will consist of two floors of the building. 


WINS PLAYER BOARD SUIT 


Playograph Board Declared an In- 
fringement of Star Co. Product 


The electric baseball score boards made 
by the Playograph Company of Orange, 
N. J., were declared to be an infringe- 
ment upon a board produced by the Star 
Ball Player Company of Jersey City and 
New York, in a decision handed down by 
Federal Judge Runyon, July 22. 

Counsel for the Star concern, T. J. 
Johnson of New York, told the court that 
the Star Ball Player is a board used ex- 
tensvely by newspapers to reproduce the 
big baseball games of the year, and was 
the first device having mechanically oper- 
ated members representing the base run- 
ners, the feature the Star company, which 
instigated proceedings, complained was 
infringed by the Orange concern. 

Judge Runyon stated that an order 
may be presented by the Star company 
for an injunction ordering the Playograph 
company to make no more machines, and 
another order may be sought seeking ref- 
erence of the matter to a master to as- 
certain profits and damages from the al- 
leged infringement. 
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-SOUTHERN DAILY SOLD 
TO OWEN MOON, JR. 


Former Trenton Times Owner Pur- 
chases Entire Stock and Real Estate 
of Winston-Salem (N. C.) 
Journal 


Winston-Satem, N. C., July 28— 
Owen Moon, Jr., of Woodstock, Vt., 
former owner and publisher of the 
Trenton (N. J.) Times, this week took 
possession of the Winston-Salem Journal, 
a morning and Sunday newspaper estab- 


Owen Moon, Jr. 


‘lished 28 years ago. His purchase in- 
“cludes the entire stock-holdings of H. E. 

Fries and associates, who had conducted 

the paper for many years. Mr. Fries, a 
‘prominent local business man and head 
‘of the Southbound Railway, is retiring 

in order to lessen his business cares. 

The building and real estate were also 

taken over by Mr. Moon. No financial 

consideration was made public by either 
of the parties or by Palmer, DeWitt & 

Palmer, New York newspaper brokers, 
‘who conducted the negotiations. 

Mr. Moon was the active business head 
of the Trenton Times and Sunday Times- 
Advertisier during the 24 years he owned 
the paper before his retirement last fall. 
Since the sale of his Trenton interests he 

“has spent several months abroad resting. 

William K. Hoyt, formerly advertising 

" manager of the Trenton Times under Mr. 

Moon’s ownership, will be business man- 
ager of the Journal. He leaves the Mc- 
Keepsort (Pa.) Journal, of which he 

has been advertising manager since its 
recent establishment. Santford Martin 
will be retained as editor. No other 

changes have been announced, although 
expansion is the aim of the new man- 
; agement. 

“The creed of the paper,” said Mr. 

Moon in announcing his policy, “will be 
. absolute independence—representing no 
party, no clique, or influence, without po- 
litical aspirations on the part of its owner 
or workers—and shall be only an organ 
for the common good and upbuilding of 
Winston-Salem and its territory, and 
which shall present the news fairly, 
honestly, and fearlessly.” 

The Journal thus becomes one of a 
rapidly growing number of independent 
newspapers in the South. Heretofore, 
it has been listed as Democratic, though 
in recent years its policy has been In- 
dependent-Democratic. 

Representation in the national adver- 
tising field has been transferred to the 
Kelly-Smith Company, New York and 
Chicago. 


F. P. DAILY JOINS AUTO NEWS 


Has Had Newspaper and Motor Sales 
Training 


Francis P. Daily, well-known Wash- 
ington newspaper man, has been appointed 
Washington correspondent of the Auto- 
motive Daily News, a national daily 
newspaper, which will make its first ap- 
pearance in New York next month. Mr. 
Daily was formerly advertising manager 
of the Pullman Motor Car Company and 
Martin Truck and Body Company, of 
York, Pa.; Mercer Automobile Company, 
Trenton, N. J.; Rush Motor Truck Com- 
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pany, Philadelphia, and director of pub- 
licity for a tire and accessories chain 
stores corporation. He is now on the 
Washington Post editorial staff. 

He began his newspaper career twenty 
years ago on the Post. For eight years 
he was located in Philadelphia, specializ- 
ing in advertising and promotion of auto- 
motive accounts. He returned to Wash- 
ington three years ago as correspondent 
of the Baltimore American, and when that 
newspaper passed under the Hearst own- 
ership he went to the Washington Herald, 
one of the Hearst group. A year ago 
he returned to the Post. 


TWO NEW A. P. STATE GROUPS 


Sullens Heads Mississippians, Nicholson 
Louisiana Body After Joint Meet 


Representatives of Associated Press 
newspapers of Louisiana and Mississippi, 
meeting in joint session at New Orleans, 
organized separate associations and 
agreed to hold joint meetings once or 
twice a year to discuss mutual problems. 

Frederick Sullens, Jackson Daily News, 
was elected chairman of the Mississippi 
Associated Press and L. K. Nicholson, 
New Orleans Times-Picayune, was 
elected chairman of the Louisiana group. 

Mr. Sullens was also chosen on the 
southern Division advisory board of the 
Associated Press for his state and Charles 
P. Manship, Baton Rouge State Times, 
was elected to represent Louisiana. 

J. H. Skewes, Meridian Star, was 
elected secretary of the Mississippi As- 
sociation and S. V. Stiles, correspondent 
in charge of the A. P. service in the 
two states, was elected secretary of the 
Louisiana group. 

Fifteen newspapers were represented 
and the meeting was attended by U. L. 
McCall, southern division superintendent 
of the Association and by H. C. Plum- 
mer and T. M. Davenport, A. P. corre- 
spondent at Jackson and Baton Rouge, 
respectively, as well as by the staff of 
the New Orleans bureau and P. D. 
Petty, traffic department representative. 


MIAMI NEWS IN 504 PAGES 


Record New Home Edition Carried 
813,036 Lines of Advertising 


The Miami (Fla.) Daily News issued 
July 25 a 504-page Sunday edition in 
observance of the formal opening of its 
new $1,500,000 home and the twenty- 
ninth anniversary of the city. The edi- 
tion includes 15 color sections of 24 
pages each, besides the regular comics 
and. magazine in color. 

Approximately a thousand illustrations, 
which, with the news matter, would be 
the equivalent of 35 bound volumes of 
ordinary book size, are supported by a 
volume of advertising placed by. more 
than 1,500 business concerns and_ indi- 
viduals for a total of 813,036 agate lines. 

This is believed to be.a record volume 
of advertising as well as advertising for a 
single issue of a newspaper as well as 
an unsurpassed number of total pages. 


Time Moving To Cleveland 


Time, weekly periodical published in 
New York, is removing to Cleveland at 
once, according’ to Britton Hadden, edi- 
tor, who was in Cleveland last week 
establishing editorial offices. The Pen- 
ton Publishing Company, publishers of 
Iron Trade Review, Power, Daily Metal 
Trade and kindred periodicals, will print 
Time hereafter. The first issue of Time 
from its Cleveland location is expected 
to be that of the second week in August. 
Lower overhead in Cleveland is given as 
the reason. for removing there. 


J. L. Brady In Pocatello 


J. L. Brady, former editor of the Sal- 
ina (Kan.) Daily Union, and of the 
Lawrence (Kan.) Journal, has sold his 
interest in the Salem (Ore.) Statesman, 
to join his nephew in publishing the 
Pocatello (Idaho) Journal. 
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NEW YORK DAILIES PASSED 1924 LINEAGE 
PAST SIX-MONTH TOTALS 


LINEAGE figures for the New York 

daily and Sunday newspapers have 
been issued by the New York Evening 
Post Statistical Department for the 
month of June, 1925-1924, and for the 
six months ending June 30, 1925 and 1924. 
The six-month total was 82,743,868 agate 
lines, a gain of 699,478 agate lines, or 


NEW YORK NEWSPAPER LINEAGE, JAN. 


Pages merece 
——- ° 
1925 1924 Total Space 
8,058. 8,460) {Americana eerie steve 8.7 
aaron 2,738 Pleraldt: dics iyaiche Mee oatle 
7,820 6,910 ‘ Herald Tribune ...... 9.4 
10:484> 91056 wacTimes snot pene eee 16.4 
7 FOO T3276 SNVori diay leash canna ae 10.1 
4,776" “Sana Mirror, (Rabloid)) weenie, 6273 
6,976 6,256 News (Tabloid) ...... 3.9 
5,734 cise Evening Graphic ..... ad 
7,306. .7;012 “Evening Journal <2 ..2, 99:4 
eee 558 “Evening” Mail .<ag-e 3: ahs 
4,908 4,386 *Evening Post ........ 3.0: 
4,340 4,054 *Evening World ...... 5.3 
5,618 SUSE ae Stat Aaevsyows choke c stokes iatets 8.5 
33536" 453006 “Pelegrarmers:<«cseie neice 4.3 
7.076 7,286 Brooklyn Eagle 2:7... 10.4 
3,528 3,266 Brooklyn Times 3.0 
3,626 3,630" “Standard Union —. 2... 4.2 
91,208 80,368 


*No Sunday edition. 

**Sun and Globe changed to Sun March 10, 
1924. 

7Telegram and Mail combined Jan. 28, 1924; 
Sunday issue discontinued March 16, 1924. 
Name changed to Telegram May 18, 1925. 
Evening Telegram 11 Sundays, 1924. 
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“1924 


IN 


8-10ths of 1 per cent, over the figu 
the same period last year. The total 
the second largest recorded for the 
being 1,600,000 lines behind the 1923 
the high mark. Comparison of the 
totals is vitiated by the fact that 
1924 had five Sundays against 4 in 
Both tables follow: 


1-JUNE 30, 1925-192 


Y 


1925 1924 Gain 
7,162,104 7,808,098 PRR - 
Selaew eve: iN 2p3552000 Rae 
7,794,822 46,206,288 1,588,534 
13,587,396 13,293,132 294,264 
8,355,936 8,600,114 ie 
$41,915,106 oa ae es 2) 
3,261,376 2,884,664 376,712 
942,732 Aa Ree 
7,751,838 7,475,876 275,962 
wieligs te, ea IDM 4 dete 
2,507,736  . 2,209,886 297,850 
4,357,518 3,951,176 406,342 
7,012,532 **6,815,856 196,676 
3,562,044 44,824,988 riceees 
8,577,076 8,804,036 ne ae 
2,518,888 2,389,888 129,000 
3,436,764 3,811,696 aR 
82,743,868 82,044,390 699,478 


ee and Tribune combined March 
||\January 1 to March 18, 1924, inclusi 
ftJanuary 1 to January 27, 1924, inel 
titMirror (Tabloid) first isue June 24, 
{Evening Graphic first issue Septemb 
1924, Sunday edition inaugurated May 3, 1 


1925 1923 1922 1921 1920 

Americans 51. pleas 7,162,104 7,808,098 6,153,872 5,668,330 5,236,928 5,890,442 
herald Wrens cco «esse» [12,355,910 5,927,014 5,982,182 6,287,834 6,055,516 
Herald Tribune... 7,794,822 6,206,288 4,996,138 4.737,786 4,841,259 5,248,730 
Times 13,587,396 13,293,132 12,582,026 12,079.894 10,930,804 12,371,879 
World - 8,355,936 8,600,114 9,255,570 8,243,470 7,345,998 9,825,603 
Mirrer 1,915,106 Fi a ee see ieee stewed 
News 3,261,376 2,884,664 2,123,898 1,643,000 1,126,112 j...... 
Evening Graphic. . 942,732 ye dats Joona Sesto ash hs edaelebeiers SHS 
Evening Journal 7,751,838 7,475,876 6,794,786 5,970,288 5,383,034 4,961,082 4 
Evening Mail... cevevse $4612,782 3,214,534 3,055,906 . 3,228:622)" 3,350,0400nmamm 
Evening Post . 2,507,736 2,209,886 2,077,672 2,047,812 3,142,521 2,765,030 2 
Evening World 4,357,518 3,951,176 4.511.140 4,597,850 4,650,308 4,998,336 3 
Globe) ton pene Sjoden< eecesse » 3,825,302 3,693,968 3,555,150) 453525408 meee 
NUMy hese ee eee 7,012,532 6,815.856 5,290,192 4.901,150 4,221,880 4,594,728 3, 
Telegram. #304) n- 3,562,044 4,824,988 3,438,312 3,516,492 3,430,878. 4,237,372 4, 
Brooklyn Eagle... 8,577,076 8,804,036 8,289,030 7,789,578 6,829,310 6,998,010 5 
Brocklyn Times... 2,518,888 2,389,888 1,934,896 1,762,750 1.621.564 7+...... ui 
Standard Union... 3,436,764 3,811,696 3,944,698 3,873,502 3,447,546 4,417,654 2 

Total ........ 82,743,868 82,044,390 $4,359,080 79,563,958 75,274,748 80,067,523 


thigures not recorded. 


ttJanuary I to January 28. 1924. inclusive. 


NEW YORK NEWSPAPER LINEAGE, JUNE, 1925-1924 
5 Sundays, 1924; 4 Sundays, 1925 


Pages ee Ma 
° 

1925 1924 Total Space 
1 176: h el, 5365 cAmerican § seer < 8.2 
1,270 1,262; Herald Tribune......: 9.3 
1,602.00 Les Zon DAMES aun teteiae cheat erenarn 15.8 
1,208 1,342 WeOrld: eae cio cssctieicters 10.4 
804 spac “Mirror (Chabloid) 222 2.3 
1,120 1,044 News (Tabloid)...... 3.8 
1,116 bitole Evening Graphic...... 1.4 
1,184 1,072 *Evening Journal. 8.6 
840 746 *Evening Post.. 3.0 
694 678 *Evening World es 
900 S20 Suny eerste « 8.5 
546 654 *Telegram ....... rt AS0 
1,216" 1,302) Brooklyn Bagley 220). 125 
634 564 Brooklyn Times....... 3.6 
572 608 Standard Union...... 4.3 

14,942 13,350 Totals. stestesvaer: 0 


*No Sunday edition. 


|| Mirror (Tabloid), first issue June 24, 1924. 
+Evening Graphic first issue September 15, 1924; Sunday edition inaugurated May 3, 


NEW YORK NEWSPAPER LINEAGE, JUNE, 1925-1919 


1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 
American’ jac ir =e 1,074,084 1,431,840 1,108,588 927,656 898,572 925,676 
Herald Sock. here Pe ore hs nee teres 915,340 923,006 1,024,050 1,041,760 
Herald Tribune... 1,216,848 1,107,478 780,720 713,262 783.232 821,924 
Times? sx ekinee ieee 2,066,062 2,250,188 1.997,960 1,919,208 1,757,786 1,938,218 
Worldig jaszis hye 1.355.502 1,568,208 1,579,332 1,483,048 1,263,902 1,589,126 
*Mirror (Lab) ies ZOO ZEB! i fie sarcisti OE Ayers die aha eee! fewle eee Datetatta coe ate 
News (Tab.)..... 487,706 490,782 361,338 268,212 222,458 144,770 
Eve. Graphic TSR AGB. “hase ed ic soits tad) eee e tallee er ame  Watewall 
*Eve. Journal..... 1,122,438 1,168,160 1,114,000 950,358 917,644 856,024 
Pv.” Weed eear toa es s\scaut Se eeees 539,964 462,180 536,622 600,660 
MK Veon seOstare went. 390,890 382,056 376,262 311,632 508,180 487.736 
*Eve. World..... 690,554 612,526 737,608 737.546 722,580 848,192 
Globe... tee tomntere i mtatnsasaiecs 5M yeetgers oh tie esa nns 611,364 642,100 747,581 
* Sun, Stare plete 1,111,87G 1,031,870 938,076 849,518 685,674 785,414 
*Telegrams |. teas. 522,928 716,044 625,798 615,708 598.412 746,470 
Brooklyn Eagle... 1,497,294 1,609,698 1,501,916 1,458,688 1,294,728 1,224,636 
Brooklyn Times.. 476,174 442,970 358,286 288,748 307,868 309,066 
Stand) Wis1on sc. 555,078 606,616 629,060 623,256 565.408 717,222 
"Totaler sas) icaso 13,048,914 13,418,436 13,564,242 13,143,390 12,729,216 13,784,475 — 12,4 
Figures not recorded. 


tSun and Globe combined June 4, 1923; name changed to Sun March 10, 1924. | 
tiTelegram and Mail combined January 28, 1924; name changed to Telegram May 18, 


January 1 to March 19, 1924, i 


1925 1924 Gain 
1,074,084 1,431,840) 7 sei 
1,216,848 1,107,478 109,370 
2,066,062 2,250,188 Servet 
1,355,502 1,562,208 

299,288 fl Se caves 
487.706 490,782 
182,198 Teseciee 
1,122,438 1,168,160 eeeees 
390,890 382.056 8,834 
690.554 612,526 78,028 
1,111,870 1,031,870 80,000 
522,928 716,044 > ey. aie 
1,497,294 1,609,698) a0) aienreras 
476.174 442,970 33,204 
555,078 606,616 cetera 5 
13,048,914 13,418,436 Net Loss 
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761,557 Classified Advertisements 
Published First Half Year of 1925 


| serie is no single factor so indicative of the worth of a medium as the classified 
patronage accorded a newspaper. 


Much of this advertising is unsolicited. The ability of a newspaper to get and hold 
classified advertising is therefore dependent on immediate results. And results from 
classified advertising are in turn dependent on the newspaper’s effectiveness in reaching 
the homes. 

During the first half year of 1925, The Detroit News printed 761,557 separate classi- 
fied advertisements—the greatest number ever carried in any Michigan newspaper for 
a like period. The Detroit News has consistently published more classified advertise- 
ments than all other Detroit papers, combined. 

This record, viewed alone, is significant. Viewed in conjunction with the leadership 
of The Detroit News in every other selling classification of advertising, it is proof, abso- 
lute, of the singular result getting capacity of this newspaper. 

In total advertising The News, during the first six months of 1925, leads all the great 
metropolitan newspapers of New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, Washing- 
ton, St. Louis and Indianapolis. 

Two factors contribute to the success of The Detroit News as an advertising leader: 
Its instrinsic merit as a newspaper and its thorough coverage of the field. No other city 
of Detroit’s size or larger is so thoroughly covered by one newspaper as Detroit is by 
The News. 


The Detroit News 


Greatest Circulation Week Day or Sunday in Michigan 
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NO REAL POSTAL DEFICIT JENKINS DECLARES 


Only ‘“‘A State of Mind” Editor of Farm Journal Tells Joint Postal Committee 
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BS 


at Philadelphia Hearing 


—Urges Simplification of Law and Placing All Publishers on Same Basis as to Rates 


PHILADELPHIA, July 30.—There is 
no real postal deficit. These deficits 
are only a “state of mind.” Congress 
should be told this fact and it, in turn, 
should tell it to the American public. 

Charles F. Jenkins, editor of the Farm 
Journal, told these facts to the Joint Pos- 
tal Commission of Congress at a session 
Wednesday, July 29, at the Bellevue- 
Stratford. : 

The members of the committee are: 
Senator George H. Moses, New Hamp- 
shire, chairman; Representative William 
W. Griest, Pennsylvania, vice-chairman; 
Senator Lawrence C. Phipps, Colorado; 
Senator Kenneth McKellar, Tennessee; 
Representative C. William Ramseyer, 
Iowa, and Representative Thomas M. 
Bell, Georgia. 

Mr. Jenkins made the point that the 
value of “favors and concessions” al- 
lowed on postage-free material should 
first be deducted as legitimate expenses 
before a profit and loss balance is struck. 
Then, he argued, “the so-called postal 
deficit would vanish in smoke.” 

“In presenting my statement I will en- 
deavor, as far as possible, to let bygones 
be bygones and offer some constructive 
suggestions as to what I think should be 
done to avoid postal deficits, to satisfy 
the users of the mail, and, for a time, 
give a permanency to rates that will en- 
able publishers and business men to know 
where they stand,” said Mr. Jenkins. 

“First, when the Commission makes its 
report it should explain to Congress and 
to the public that there is no real postal 
deficit. They should make it clear that 
postal deficits are only a state of mind. 
And they must also make it clear that the 
Post Office Department must be divorced 
from the philanthropy for which the first 
Postmaster General was noted and which 
seems to have continued ever since. The 
Commission must make it doubly clear 
if Congress wishes to indulge in charity 
to special classes using the mails, it must 
do it in a way that the nation, as a whole, 
can pay the bill. 

“Congress in its wisdom has decided 
that printed matter for the blind should 
go free—well and good. But why should 
publishers and business men who use the 
mails bear the burden for this worthy 
beneficence? Why should it not be a 
charge on every taxpayer in the land? 

“If Congress wants to extend the free 
use of the mails to the Shipping Board 
to the tune of $53,000, or to the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau at an expense 
of $469,000, or to the State Agricultural 
Colleges to the amount of $76,000, and to 
all the other agencies of Government at a 
grand total of $12,843,659, no one will 
object, but every reasonable system of 
bookkeeping would decree that this 
money should come out of the general 
funds of the Government, or at least 
should be an offset in figuring deficits. 

“The general funds of the Treasury 
should be used to pay the postal bills of 
Congressmen and Senators, of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, even of the 
widows of our Presidents and of all who 
have the franking privilege. 

“If the people of the country, through 
their representatives in Congress, have 
directed that weekly papers should cir- 
culate free or at reduced rates in the 
county of their origin, well and good. 
This may be a wise provision, but it costs 
money to do it, and who pays for it? 
Why, the very papers which are in com- 
petition with these favored weeklies— 
the dailies, the semi-weeklies, the semi- 
monthlies, the monthlies, and the quarter- 
lies, which not only have to pay their 
own way, but help, as I say, foot the bill 
of their more fortunate competitors. Is 
there any sense or justice in this? No! 
Let Congress give this dole to the 12,000 
and more country weeklies, but let Con- 
gress pay the bill and not the other classes 
of postal service. But country weeklies 
need all the assistance they can get. Dur- 


ing the last eight years their number de- 
creased 2,771, and the year 1924 saw an 
increase in the number of publications, 
the first in the same eight years. 

“There are over 6,000 papers enjoying 
second-class entry, which have been 


singled out for further special favors by 
Some of them need these 
They are the 


Congress. 
favors, and some do not. 


footing as to rates. 


their home cities. 


frowned upon and penalized. 


“Fifth, reduce the rates 
effect in 1920. 


the same classification. 


labor, 


religious, scientific, educational, 
fraternal and philanthropic press. 

“No one can object to this beneficence 
on the part of Congress, if Congress is 
willing to pay the bill. But it must be 
remembered that other classes of mail 
have had their rates increased in order to 
make up the deficit partly caused by this 
special dispensation. 

“And were all these charities and phil- 
anthropies which Congress has decreed, 
which have honeycombed the second class 
postal rate with inequalities and inconsist- 
encies, were all these favors and gifts to 
special classes added up, they would turn 
the deficit of the postal year of June 30, 
1924, which amounted to about fourteen 
and a half million dollars, into a hand- 
some surplus. 

“As I said before, the postal deficit is 
a state of mind and poor bookkeeping. 
Since the event of the income tax, book- 
keeping methods have undergone great 
changes, and changes for the better. In- 
dividuals who never knew where they 
stood, now have to keep careful accounts, 
and individuals and corporations alike 
have had to comply with well considered 
rules of accounting. It is now a recog- 
nized fact that no corporation, in making 
up its income tax returns, may count the 
money it has spent in charity in its legiti- 
mate expenses. This applies with equal 
force to all public utility corporations. 
No more should the Post Office Depart- 
ment or Congress void this salutary prin- 
ciple. The gifts and favors and conces- 
sions, none of which I am opposing, 
should all be deducted as illegitimate ex- 
penses before a profit and loss balance is 
struck, and if this were done, the so- 
called postal deficit would vanish in 
smoke. 

“Let me point out another grave de- 


CHARLES F. JENKINS’ TEN POSTAL RATE SUGGESTIONS 


HESE ten suggestions were presented to the Joint Postal Committee of 
Congress by Charles F. Jenkins, publisher of the Farm Journal: 


“First, make it clear to Congress and the public that there is no postal 
deficit, or that the deficit is a figment of bookkeeping. 


“Second, simplify the law and put all publishers 
“Third, abolish the affixing of stamps on monthlies and quarterlies in 


“Fourth, make it clear to Congress that advertising is an important and 
necessary part of our economic fabric, 


on second class matter to those which were in 


“Sixth, if the zone system for Second Class Mail is not abolished, then 
continue the four zones as now provided. 

“Seventh, if the cost of maintenance and enlargement of the Rural Free 
Delivery System is continued to be charged against the present postal reve- 
nues, that care should be taken that it is not extended faster than the normal 
growth of Post Office revenues, unless some special arrangement be made 
as to allocating the capital investment which is made in these routes. 

“Eighth, should be the present favors continue to be extended to certain 
classes of publication—scientific, labor, philanthropic and fraternal—I would 
urge that farm papers be accorded the same rates, and that they be put in 


“Ninth, when new rates are established that they be fixed for a definite 
period and not tinkered with by every changing Congress. 

“Tenth, repeal the law of August 24, 1912, or if it is to continue, make 
it apply to all papers and make the report necessary but once a year. 

“May I ask, gentlemen, when you do bring in your bill. that it will be 
so fair to everybody, so fair to the Government and to the great industry 
which was built on the one-cent-a-pound rate, which Congress established 
in 1883 and continued 35 years, until 1918, that publishers will not be ham- 
strung, but may go forward with courage for the future.” 


parture from conservative bookkeeping, 
another notation of correct accounting 
which never in the world would get by 
income tax adjusters. There appear in 
the expense account of the postal estab- 
lishment items of expenditure which rep- 
resent permanent or capital investments. 
They are charging to their expense ac- 
count millions of dollars paid out for 


on exactly the same 


to be fostered and encouraged, not 


capital expenditures. Regardless of the 
number of years these investments are to 
be utilized by the postal establishment the 
entire amount is charged as an expense 
item to the year in which the expense is 
made. This system is obviously wrong 
and unfair from the standpoint of con- 
structing postage rates. 

“Tt is a fact that has been brought out 
before this Commission that some of the 
large and widely circulated papers more 
than pay their way at the present rates. 
They do this on account of their size and 
weight and the large proportion of ad- 
vertising they carry. The great bulk of 
this favored mail, now enjoying the one 
and one-half cent flat rate, is light in 
weight per copy. There have been cases 
where there have been 60 pieces to the 
pound, which, under present rates, would 
be distributed for one and one-half cent. 
I know a small fraternity sheet of a 
nearby college whose monthly second 
class postage bill is nine cents to dis- 
tribute 162 copies to its members. The 
cost of handling and delivering these 
papers per pound is, on the average, 
much in excess of the average of papers 
which are now paying full rates. In this 
way, and so long as there is no charge 
for delivery per piece, this class of mail 
will continue to enjoy the consideration 
of the Government. Furthermore, the 
advertising section of most of these 
papers is small and so in proportion would 
be their postal bill. 

“A ‘tired feeling’ came over many pub- 
lishers when a distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts rose in his seat, when 
the last postal bill was under considera- 
tion, and citing a large and prosperous 
daily paper from his State, obtained for 
it, and its class, special favors, when it 
is a well-known fact that this daily has 


an average haul of over 1,400 miles per 
copy and is probably one of the most ex- 
pensive entries in the Second Class Mail. 

“Away with special favors, simplify the 
rates and treat all the publishers in the 
country exactly alike!” 

Maintaining that the whole postal 
structure is built on a foundation of sery- 
ice to the people and not on any business 
principle, William G. Hower, of the Bryn 
Mawr Home News, presented testimony 
on behalf of the National Editorial As- 
sociation, of which he is State vice-presi- 
dent. The association represents 12,000 
small daily and weekly newspapers. 

“Any increase in the present cost of 
distribution of small daily and weekly 
newspapers,” said Mr. Hower, “would 
prove a hardship both to the publisher 
and to the subscriber. It would mean 
in a number of instances that the pub- 
lisher would have to either go out of 
business entirely or make it necessary for 
the distant subscriber to call in person 
for his paper. Of course, the latter ar- 
rangement would be disadvantageous to 
both parties. 

“The weekly and small daily news- 
papers are more numerous than the 
larger dailies, although the total copies 
handled in the mail may not outnumber 
those from the larger cities. These small 
dailies, because of the smaller volume of 
distribution have not been able to divert 
their publications from the mail as have 
the larger papers, and therefore have had 
to pay the full effect of the increase that 
began July 1, 1918. 

“These smaller papers represent a 
large proportion of the mail that is being 
received by people in the small towns 
and one the rural routes, and for this 
reason, by the method of allocation of 
costs used by the Post Office Department, 
they have been saddled with an undue 
proportion of such charges, and this has 
created the apparent large deficits on this 
part of second-class matter. 

“While it may be true that these papers 
represent a considerable portion of all 
mail matter handled in the third and 
fourth class post offices and on the rural 
and star routes, we are satisfied that these 
routes would still exist and cost the goy- 
ernment practically the same as they do 
today, if none of these newspapers were 
handled in those offices or carried on 
those routes. This being true, it proves 
that it is illogical to allocate to second- 
class a portion of the cost of these sery- 
ices. 

“Newspapers, in our opinion, are en- 
titled to a continuation of the privileges 
they now enjoy and which are essential 
to their existence. The small interior 
daily, as a rule, is not making reasonable 
profits. Men in the advertising business 
will tell you this, and I think the further 
imposition of postage to the small coun- 
try weekly will simply mean that many 
of them will pass out of existence. We 
are confident the committee will appreci- 
ate our position and give sympathetic 
understanding to our problems.” 

William Kurz, of the A. M. Collins 
Manufacturing Company, of this city, 
argued that the increased rates were 
causing a severe hardship on firms deal- 
ing in direct-by-mail advertising, and 
said many firms were adopting house-to- 
house distribution methods, resulting in a 
large annual loss to the postal depart- 
ment. He also maintained that the high 
rates meant a culling of mailing lists 
and another loss of postal revenue. 


A representative of the Philadelphia 


Electric Company testified that the in- 
creased postal rates were forcing the 
company to seek other means of distrib- 
uting its direct advertising which is now 
sent through the mails, 

W. R. Herb, of the Sabold-Herb Post. 
Card Company, of this city, argued that 
the increased rate on post cards of from 


one to two cents was causing a large fall- 


ing off in the sale of such cards. 


bass 
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The Evening Journal has more 
than double the circulation of any 
other evening newspaper published 
in New York City and more than 
half of its readers are women. The 
Evening Journal that the man buys 
is taken home and read by all the 
WOMEN of the family. 


Women are the _ housekeepers, 
buyers, the careful students of prices 
and values. And the fact that 
women read the Evening Journal ex- 
plains the other fact, interesting to 
readers and to advertisers, THAT 
THE EVENING JOURNAL 
LEADS ALLITSCOMPETITORS 
IN ADVERTISING, AND LEADS 
OVERWHELMINGLY IN AD- 
VERTISING THAT ESPE- 
CIALLY AFFECTS THE HOME. 

: * * * 

The figures here published are 
compiled by the statistical depart- 
ment of the New York Evening Post 
and show the advertising record of 
evening newspapers during the first 
six months of 1925. 

The Evening Journal leads all 
other evening newspapers in TOTAL 
ADVERTISING SPACE PUR- 
CHASED BY MERCHANTS with 
7,751,838 lines. It is natural that the 
bulk of advertising, even at double 
the price per line, should go to the 
Evening Journal, with a circulation 
more than 100 per cent greater than 
that of its nearest competitor. 

* * * 
_ The Evening Journal leads in 
THEATRE and other amusement 
advertising with 155,244 _ lines. 
‘Women influence largely the choice 
of the family’s amusements. 


In the advertising of BOOTS 
AND SHOES the Evening Journal 
leads overwhelmingly with 129,576 
lines. Mothers that read the Eve- 
ning Journal buy the shoes for the 
children and other members of the 
family. 


IN DRUG STORE / AND DRUG- 
GISTS’ PREPARATIONS the Eve- 
ning Journal leads with 124,200 lines. 
The drug stores have become dis- 
tributors of all sorts of merchandise. 
Women are their principal cus- 

: tomers. : FH “ 


In DRY GOODS, the women’s 
mercantile world, the Evening Jour- 


The Successful Newspaper 


It is the Newspaper That WOMEN READ and the Women of Greater New York Read the Evening Journal 


nal leads all competitors by nearly a 
million lines, with 3,403,620 lines. 

In FOODSTUFFS also, and as a mat- 
ter of COURSE, the Evening Journal is 
overwhelmingly in the lead with 312,346 
lines. Women are the buyers of the food 
for the families of the world’s greatest 
city. 

In FURNITURE, 99 per cent of it is 
selected by women, the Evening Journal 
in the first six months of this year printed 
544,404 lines of advertising. Nothing 
could be more important than furniture 
advertising in judging the character of a 
newspaper’s readers. 

Furniture is bought by the women, by 
the HOME-MAKERS. It is bought 
through advertising in newspapers that 
are read in the HOMES. If you doubt 
that the Evening Journal is taken home, 
try to find an Evening Journal left in a 
street car, where you may find dozens of 
other newspapers that specialize in stock 
exchange news or other information NOT 
interesting to women. 

The Evening Journal, in furniture 
advertising in the first six months of 1925, 
carried more than SEVEN TIMES as 
many lines as the Mail and Telegram, 
more than three times as many lines as 
the Evening Sun, more than twice as many 
lines as the Evening World, more than 
seven times as many as the Evening Post. 

In JEWELRY, interesting to women, 
the advertising in the Evening Journal, 
29,162 lines, was more than double that of 
any other newspaper. 


* *% * 


The Evening Journal is read by a mil- 
lion men. As a matter of course adver- 
tisements of MEN’S WEAR in the Eve- 
ning Journal surpass overwhelmingly 
such advertising in any of the Evening 
Journal’s competitors. 

The Evening Journal, in the first six 
months of this year, printed 440,024 lines 
of MEN’S WEAR advertising against the 
Evening Post 50,338, Evening World 
199,146, Evening Sun 257,206, the Evening 
Telegram 41,722 lines. 

In MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, pur- 
chased by men and women alike, espe- 
cially in these saxophone days, the Eve- 
ning Journal leads with 223,886 lines, 
against the Evening Post 54,254, Evening 
World 26,310, Evening Sun 124,726, Eve- 
ning Telegram 20,854 lines. 

In the advertising of _ MAGAZINES 
AND OTHER PERIODICALS, the Eve- 
ning Journal leads all of its competitors 
by more than 50%. 

cs ne Ee 

The reading of the Evening Journal by 
men and the buying by men shows in the 
advertising of TOBACCO, the Evening 
Journal leading all competitors with 
121,186 lines. 


* * 
And MOST important perhaps to merchants 


analyzing the home circulation of newspapers is 
the advertising of WOMEN’S SPECIALTY 
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SHOPS. In this advertising the Evening Jour- 
nal leads overwhelmingly, the records for the 
first six months of this year showing 999,448 lines 
as against the Evening Post 37,476, Evening Tel- 
egram 38,712, Evening World 418,160, Evening 
Sun 501,300 lines. 

The Evening Journal, as a matter of course, 
leads in LOCAL DISPLAY advertising. This 
interests the so-called “Foreign Advertisers,” 
guided largely by the judgment of local mer- 
chants. The newspaper that merchants ac- 
quainted with local conditions have found to be 
the home paper of THEIR LOCALITY is the 
newspaper that the “Foreign Advertiser” needs. 


The total advertising of the Evening Journal 
for the first six months of 1925 was 7,751,838 
lines, leading by 275,962 lines its record for the 
previous period and leading in VOLUME all eve- 
ning competitors, while printing that volume at 
an advertising rate usually double and many 
times three and four hundred per cent higher than 
the advertising rates of the other evening news- 
papers. 

* * 

Advertising in a newspaper expresses THE 
JUDGMENT OF MERCHANTS and it tells 
not only what they THINK but what they 
KNOW, their information being based on care- 
ful investigation month after month and year 
after year. 

Individual merchants that spend annually hun- 
dreds of thousands each in the advertising col- 
umns of the Evening Journal know that invest- 
ment brings returns, because their money is 
spent to make a better newspaper, a greater cir- 
culation and to give better results to the merchants 
whose enterprise makes the modern newspaper 
possible. : ; : 
$6 *k ik 

It is desired here to emphasize that the Evening 
Journal, in addition to being read by more than 
twice as many men as read any other paper, is 
preeminently the daily newspaper that WOMEN 
READ in Greater New York and the nearby 
territory. 

A great army of women buy the Evening 
Journal, and when the men come home bringing 
more than one newspaper the EVENING 
JOURNAL is one of them and the Evening 
Journal is THE ONE that women read. 


We print the advertising facts that precede 
this to demonstrate the fact which we value more 
highly than any other in connection with the 
publication of this newspaper. 

It is that the Evening Journal is read by the 
mothers and daughters, the GOOD WOMEN 
that form the character of the nation, create and 
develop the next generation and represent the 
majority of the homes of the world’s greatest 
city. 


Some years ago when Nathan Straus, now re- 
tired, was active in the business world, and, with 
his brother, head of one of the greatest depart- 
ment stores in the world, he received in his office 
at the same time two newspaper men, William 
C. Reick, then of the Times, now dead, and a 
representative of the Evening Journal. 

Mr. Reick good naturedly asked Mr. Straus, “I 
see the Evening Journal has raised its rate again 
and you continue to advertise, giving the Evening 
Journal more than double what you give us at 
less than half their rate.” 

Mr. Straus answered, “I’ll give you one reason, 
Reick. My wife reads the Evening Journal edi- 
torials out loud to my two young sons every 
night and if I had a quarrel with the Evening 
Journal J aEoen is dare ie ea ig 


It is the veuthe Journal’s greatest pride that 
it has such friends among the INTELLIGENT 
Masa the GOOD MOTHERS of Greater New 

or 

And the Evening Journal, striving to protect 
the interest of women and children, strives to 
deserve the friendship by which it is so highly 
honored. 
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FASCIST GOVERNMENT BANISHES SELDES 
FOR UNFAVORABLE NEWS REPORTS — 


Chicago Tribune Correspondent Ordered to Leave Italy by 
Aug. 4—Other Reporters Ask Own Withdrawal 
If Order Is Not Revoked 


ROME correspondents of several great 

American newspaper and news 
services joined in a protest to the Italian 
Foreign Office this week against the vir- 
tual banishment from Italy of George 
Seldes, Chicago Tribune correspondent. 
It is charged by the Italian government 
that Mr. Seldes was depicting the Mus- 
solini Government in the worst possible 
light and that he had “become the mouth- 
piece exclusively of a small group and 
of political minorities in whose hands he 
is a passive instrument.” 

Mr. Seldes maintains that all of his 
dispatches depicted the situation accur- 
ately as he saw it. 

The final break came July 24, when 
Signor Grandi, Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, formally requested 
Ambassador Fletcher to use his influence 
to “make George Seldes understand that 
his stay in Italy is no longer advisable.” 

The same evening Signor Grandi re- 
ceived a deputation of American news- 
papermen, representing all members of 
the Rome corps except the Associated 
Press bureau. They had asked for an 
audience in ordet to protest against the 
new professional situation created for 
them by the steps against Mr. Seldes. 
Signor Grandi, though refusing to re- 
consider Mr. Seldes’ case, was emphatic 
in expressing admiration for the fairness, 
broadmindedness and scrupulous honesty 
of the American press, for which he said 
he had the most intense admiration. 

“But,” he added, “this very fact renders 
it necessary to punish transgressors 
against the lofty ethical codes of journal- 
ism all the more severely.” 

He gave assurances of Government non- 
interference in any way with the exchange 
of news between Italy and foreign 
countries. There is no censorship exist- 
ing, he said. No newspapermen need fear 
to cable any facts, even if damaging to the 
Government, or need fear to express any 
honest opinion. 

Later Mr. Seldes was received by 
Baron Valentino, former Secretary of the 
Italian Embassy in Washington, now 
chief of the press bureau. Baron Valen- 
tino stated that though he did not wish 
to deliver an ultimatum, he thought Mr. 
Seldes ought to have wound up his per- 
sonal affairs and be ready to leave the 
country in about ten days or a fortnight. 

Signor Grandi in his letter to the 
American Ambassador, asserted that Mr. 
Seldes has “become the mouthpiece ex- 
clusively of small group and_ political 
minorities in whose hands he is a passive 
instrument.” 

Signor Grandi also enclosed a copy of 
a letter addressed by Mr. Seldes to the 
Foreign Minister in which he declared 
that he had acted with the greatest 
loyalty, fairness and impartiality. This 
said Signor Grandi, destroyed the last 
hope that Mr. Seldes might change. 

The Chicago Tribune on July 28 pub- 
lished the following statement: ; 

“George Seldes, the Rome correspon- 
dent of the Tribune has been ordered out 
of Italy by the Mussolini Government. 
He is to leave tomorrow and is expected 
to arive in Paris on Thursday. 

“This information is contained in a brief 
dispatch received from Mr. Seldes last 
night. It is the first direct communica- 
tion had from him for three days, except 
for a dispatch received on © Saturday 
which either was so garbled or so strin- 
gently censored that its meaning was 
dark. The Tribune already had ordered 
a special emissary from Paris to Rome 
to investigate why Mr. Seldes was being 
held incommunicado. 

“On Friday and previously, messages 
from Mr. Seldes to the Tribune showed 
that the Italian Foreign Office was trying 
by insistent demands through the Ameri- 
can Ambassador, Henry P. Fletcher, to 
make Mr. Seldes leave Italy on the con- 
tention that he was depicting the Musso- 
lini Government in the ‘worst possible 
light,’ and that he was presenting in his 


dispatches to the United States the views 
of the political antagonists of the Italian 
dictator. No direct notice of expulsion 
was served on Mr. Seldes until he refused 
to make any move unless the Government 
formally presented him with such a notice. 

“On Wednesday a group of other 
American correspondents in Rome, includ- 
ing representatives of the New York 
World, Christian Science Monitor, Chi- 
cago Daily News, Philadelphia Public 
Ledger and the United Press signed a 
letter asking, through Ambassador Flet- 
cher, for a conference with Under Secre- 
tary Grandi to protest against the treat- 
ment of Mr. Seldes as unfair and high- 
handed. They said they purposed to request 
their respective newspapers to withdraw 
them from Rome if the Mussolini 
Government persisted in its action against 
the Tribune representative. All these 
statements were made in a letter formally 
presented to Signor Grandi.” 

The Tribune story added that the 
paper notified the State Department in 
Washington that it had reason to fear, 
in connection with the threatened ex- 
pulsion of its correspondent that his 
life or physical safety is imperiled 
and asking that the American Embassy 
intercede to protect Mr. Seldes from 
threatened violence. Secretary Kellogg 
replied that Mr. Seldes had until Aug, 4 
to leave Italy and that no violence had 
yet been done him. The Tribune has 
also communicated with the Italian Am- 
bassador suggesting that censorship of its 
correspondents will compel it: to get its 
Italian news from hostile sources, “the 
friendly sources being all dried up.” 


Sport Writer’s Will Filed 


William Henry Hicks, who for more 
than twenty years was sporting editor of 
the New York Evening Journal and who 
died in the St. Elizabeth Hospital, New 
York, on May 29, left an estate of more 
than $5,000 to his wife, mother and two 
sisters, according to his will filed in the 
Surrogates’ Court this week. The will 
was dated the same day as his death 
and was witnessed by two physicians. 


A. N. A. GOLF DATE SET 


New York Chapter to Hold Tournament 
Aug. 6, at Great Neck 


The New York chapter of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers will hold a 
golf tournament at the South View Golf 
Club, Great Neck, Long Island, Aug. 6, 
Robert K. Leavitt, secretary of the asso- 
ciation announced this week, 

Ellery H. Mann, president of the 
Zonite Products Company is chairman of 


For June, 1925. 


the average net paid daily circu- 
lation of The Baltimore Sun 
(morning and evening com- 
bined) was 


239,408 


For the same period, the aver- 
age net paid per issue circula- 
tion of THE SUNDAY SUN 
was 183,541. 


Everything in Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


for August 1,-1925 


'BROOKLYN EAGLE TOURISTS HOME® 


, 4 

William V. Hester, vice-president of the Brooklyn Eagle, and Mrs. Hester re- 
turned last week from the Eagle’s annual tour which this year led about 100 
Eagle readers through European countries. Mrs. Hester, before her recent 
marriage, was Miss Lillian Scharman, U. S. Olympic tennis player. ~ 4 


the committee on arrangements. Other Jersey; Stuart Peabody, Borden S: 
members of the committee are: E. E. A. Company; and Bernard Lichtenber 


Stone, Standard Oil Company of New Alexander Hamilton Institute. + 
, 
4q 
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Take the guess out of your 
stereotyping with Certified: 


:. 
The zero minute has arrived. Everybody is on edge and just 4 
“raring” to go! . 


There’s no time for steamtable drying;—the seven precious 
minutes have enabled you to get a “scoop” on some vital news, 
and the burden naturally falls on the dry mat. 


But why the anxious looks on the faces of your crew? Too ‘a 
true! The previous edition was “Ixilled” because the dry mat failed * 
at the last second. Is that the picture in your plant? 


If so, just transfer your mind’s eye to this plant where they 


depend upon Certified Dry Mats—18 to 20 cast off regularly 
day by day. Just look at the crew, supremely confident of making \ 
it, tho just as much on edge and just as “raring” to go. x 

Why? Because Certified Dry Mats mean all that their name __ 
implies; no buckles, no sinks, no petting or fussing, just an honest- iy 
to-goodness DRY MAT which has all the advantages of the old- oe 
established wet mat combined with the facility and economy of Ly 
COLD stereotyping. ie 


Take the guess out of your stereotyping. Depend upon Amer- 
ican-made Certifieds and they will stand you in good stead. — 
Whether you use dry mats for starters and emergencies only or 
whether you use them exclusively, Certifieds are dependable, not 
once in a while, but all the time. 


It need cost you nothing to get acquainted with Certifieds, as — 
samples are free and do not obligate you in any way. It will 
certainly pay you to try them NOW. 


CERTIFIED DRY MAT CORPORATION 


340 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


For wet mat printing with DRY MAT facility—use Certifieds. 
Made in the U. S. A. 


is 
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Scripps-Howard Gains 


Complete June lineage figures for 30 principal 
cities, issued by the statistical department of 
the New York Evening Post, were published 
in Editor & Publisher for July 18. 


Scripps-Howard newspapers showed a GAIN, 
in each city in which a Scripps-Howard paper 


appears. 


Three of the nine Scripps-Howard papers 
listed were the only papers in their respective 
cities to show a gain. 


One of the Scripps-Howard papers, The 
Indianapolis Times, showed a gain exceeding 
that of any other of the 133 newspapers 
included in the tabulation. ) 


Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
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BRISBANE PUBLISHER ON 
U.S. VISIT . 


John J. Knight, Head of Several News- 
Visits 
Inspects Presses Building for 


His Firm 


papers, Large Cities and 


John J. Knight, Brisbane (Australia) 
publisher, who is making an extended 
visit in the states, informs Eprror & 
PusiisHerR that for more than hali a 
century a highly successful tabloid news- 
paper has been published in Brisbane. 
The Queenslander, tabloid newspaper, of 
which Mr. Knight is publisher, was 
established in 1866. In appearance it re- 
sembles some American weekly maga- 
zines. It includes a pictorial section, 
news section, and covers largely politics, 
agriculture, sports and market conditions, 
It serves mainly a rural population which 
could not obtain news in any other way, 
since there are insurmountable difficulties 
in the way of delivering daily papers in 
the outlying districts of Australia. 

Mr Knight’s firm also prints the Bris- 
bane Courier, a morning paper which has 
been in existence since 1846; the Bris- 
bane Observer, afternoon paper; the Sat- 
urday Observer, a weekly; the Ilfustrated 
News Budget, a pictorial weekly ; and the 


Sports Referee, a weekly illustrated 
sports paper. Five hundred men are em- 
ployed. 


Mr. Knight declares that printing con- 
ditions in Australia differ markedly from 
those in the States. There they have no 
domestic newspaper services, no comic 
strips, and- due to the fact that there is 
no carrying over of front-page articles to 
back pages, there must be a very careful 
sifting of news values. 

And in the mechanical side, complete 
equipment must be carried. For instance, 
a whole year’s supply of newsprint, in 
order to avoid emergencies. 

Among things American which Mr. 
Knight admires is the enthusiastic pa- 
triotism which he saw evidenced so many 
times during his visit, as well as a pro- 
found respect of the Constitution. Mr. 
Knight says that this is rather impossible 
in Australia, where federal government 
is a comparatively new thing and where 
there are too many political leaders and 
too many parties. He greatly admired, 
too, the home-town boosting which he 
found in every locality he visited. 

Mr. Knight, who is accompanied on his 
trip by Mrs. Knight, visited Los Angeles, 
New York, and Battle Creek, Mich., 
where the Duplex Printing Press Com- 
pany is building for him two 32-page 
metropolitan Tubular Plate presses. 
Shipment will be made in the fall. 

Mr. Knight expects to sail for Bris- 
bane in about 10 days, as he is chairman 
of the entertainment committee of the 
Empire Press Conference, which is to 
hold its quinquennial meeting shortly. 


SCHRYVER NAMED CHAIRMAN 


Columbus, O., Banker to Arrange for 
Financial Advertisers Meet 


President R. H. Schryver, of the Citi- 
zens’ Trust and Savings Bank of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has been appointed general 
chairman for arrangements for the tenth 
annual convention of the Financial Ad- 
vertisers’ Association which, with its 
usual golf tournament and football game, 
will be held in Columbus, Oct. 14, 15 
and 16. 

Five hundred members are expected to 
attend the meet, which will be featured 
by authoritative talks on finance. “De- 
velopment of National Thrift,” “How the 
Commercial Bank Serves the Business 
Community,” and “Why I Picked a Par- 
ticular Bank to Handle My Banking 
Business,” are subjects on the program. 


Plans Political Paper 


The Schlacht Newspaper Syndicate, 
which publishes sectional newspapers in 
New York City, on Aug. 15 will launch 
the Political Digest, devoted to politics. 
Abraham Schlacht will be editor. 
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ANTIPODEAN PUBLISHER INSPECTS DUPLEX FACTORY 


ps: 


J. J. Knight 


ve 
travelled far from 


Brisbane, Australia, to see how his new presses were coming along. 


He was con- 


ducted through the Battle Creek plant of the Duplex Printing Press Company by President I. K. Stone and Henry F. 
Bechman, mechanical genius of the organization, and when the party was photographed they lined up from left to right 


as follows: 


publisher of the Battle Creek Enquirer & News and M. M. Farley. 


Mr. Stone, Mrs. Knight, Mr. Bechman, Mrs. Elizabeth Hayworth, Mr. Knight, Mrs. A. L. Miller, wife of the 


FIVE-YEAR PACT WITH 
CHICAGO ENGRAVERS 


Wages Rise $4.80 Days, and $5.30 
Nights—Latter Hours Cut from 44 
to 42 Weekly—Papers Won’t Do 

Job Work 


Announcement of a new five-year 
agreement between the Chicago local of 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation and the Commercial Photo- 
Engravers’ Association of Chicago 
whereby a restriction is placed on the 
class of work done by the news plants 
and a higher wage scale is enacted was 
made late this week. George F. Henne- 
berry acted as arbitrator in negotiations 
between the two organizations preceding 
the agreement. 

The new wage scale provides a rise 
from $48 a week to $52.80 per week for 
day work and from $53 to $58.30 for 
night work. The night shifts have been 
cut from 44 hours to 42 in the same 
agreement. 

The settlement also provides that cer- 
tain kinds of commercial photo engraving 
work shall not be performed in newspaper 
plants. 


Ventura Star in New Home 


The Ventura (Cal.) County Star is 
now publishing in its new building. The 
paper is issued afternoons with United 
Press and N. E. A. service. Roy Pink- 
erton, former editor of the San Diego 
Sun, is editor of the paper. 


Our Customers Write Our Ads 


Herbick & Held Printing 
Company 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Says— 
“We learn every day of more of 
the possibilities of our Tubular. 


This press has a wonderful fu- 
ture in job printing plants.” 


DUPLEX 
PRESSES 


FOR ALL NEWSPAPERS 


Duplex Printing Press Co. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


EXECUTIVES PROMOTED 


Indianapolis News Shifts Make Hilton 
U. Brown Chairman of Borad 


Promotions in the executive department 
of the Indianapolis News have been an- 
nounced. Hilton U. Brown, for 25 years 
the general manager, doing the work of 
secretary-treasurer and business manager, 
has been made chairman of the board of 
directors. Curtis Hodges, managing ed- 
itor, assumes some of the duties relin- 
quished by Mr. Brown. John M. Schmid, 


veteran circulation manager, become: 
business manager, although he will con- 
tinue in charge of circulation for a time 
at least. 

The executive roster of the News, with 
no new names added, now runs: Warrer 
C. Fairbanks, president; Hilton’ U 
Brown, chairman of the board, secretary- 
treasurer, and A. P. member; Curtis 
Hodges, general manager; Ray Everson 
acting managing editor; John M. Schmid 
business manager; Frank T. Carroll, ad- 
vertising manager, and Charles A, Clark 
auditor. 


| Effective August Ist, 1925 


Che Cribune-Chronicle 


WARREN, OHIO 


“The newspaper with more city circulation: than homes” 


becomes a member of the 


OHIO SELECT LIST 


For full information concerning this impor- 


tant newspaper and its market 


inquire of 


ROBERT E. 


W ARD, Inc. 


National Representative 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
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HE Des Moines Capital has just placed an order 

for a Goss double sextuple press and a Goss 

three-deck color press. These machines will be 
delivered soon after the first of the year. 


This splendid equipment has been made necessary 
by the constant growth of the Capital and permits 
the Capital to give better service to the people of Des 
Moines and central Iowa. | 


National advertisers should know that the Capital 
thoroughly covers the Des Moines market and does 
it at less expense than any other medium available 
in Des Moines. 


The Iowa corn crop is in the best condition that it 
has been in for twenty years, and the people of Des 
Moines and Iowa are looking to a very remarkable 
fall business. 


The Des Moines Capital 


LAFAYETTE YOUNG, Publisher 
O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC., Special Representatives 
San Francisco Chicago New York Detroit 
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LOS ANGELES AD CLUB WINS TEN 
TROPHIES AT COAST CONVENTION 


Prizes Awarded at Windup Banquet July 22—W oodbridge 
i Urges Peace Movement — To Establish 
“Specials’”’ Departmental 


TEN of the thirty trophies awarded as 

prizes to Advertising Clubs of the Pa- 
cific Coast at the wind-up banquet of the 
annual convention at the Olympic Hotel 
Wednesday night, July 22, were taken by 
the Los Angeles delegation. 

The Herbert Palin trophy, a mammoth 
silver bowl and pedestal three feet high, 
offered for the best club record of ac- 
complishment during the year, was given 
to Portland. This trophy was originaily 
given by the Los Angeles Adver- 
tising Club and Mr. Palin, and was re- 
donated by the Spokane Advertising Club 
after that organization won it three 
times. 

The cup for the best stunt at the Met- 
ropolitan stunt night was awarded to 
San Francisco on the trial and convic- 
tion of “Business” for failure to support 
“Advertising” and their child, “Commo- 
dity.” Portland and Fresno also won 
prizes for stunts. 

Other awards announced by. Tom 
Jones Parry, chairman of the awards 
committee, were as follows: San Fran- 
cisco, nine; Los Angeles, ten; Portland, 
two; Oakland, Honolulu, Long Beach, 
Fresno, Modesto and Seattle, one each. 
Seattle, the host city, did not enter the 
contests, but through Dr. Henry Suzzallo, 
president of the University of Washing- 
ton came in for a cup in the award for 
the most eloquent address made before 
the convention. 

Lloyd Spencer, retiring president of 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the Pa- 
cific Coast, was presented with a gold 
watch as a recognition of his efforts dur- 
ing the last year on behalf of the Pacific 
Coast organizations. 

Leagues of nations and international 
courts are unnecessary to the peace and 
prosperity of the world, said C. King 
Woodbridge, president of the A. A. C. 
W., in the principal address Wednesday 
July 22. 

Mr. Woodbridge came to the convention 
direct from England where earlier this 
month he attended the first annual con- 
vention of the advertising clubs of Great 
Britain and Ireland, which are affiliated 
with the world association. The high- 
light of his address was his declaration 
that the business men of the world, among 
whom the advertising men are included, 
can and should become the leaders in 
establishing and preserving world peace. 

“The business men of the world hold 
the peace of the world in the hollow of 
their hand if they desire to exercise the 
power they possess,” asserted Mr. Wood- 
bridge. “It is my sincere hope that they 
will exercise it and that the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, as an 
organization of big, broad-minded busi- 
ness men, will become one of the 


eA 


Miss Alice Hankinson of the Spokane 
(Wash.) Ad Club, and silver cup she 


won in three-minute speech contest. 


agencies co-operating to that end. 

“The best guarantee of world peace is 
a common understanding of the ethics 
and principles of business, and business 
men can do more than all the politicians 
that the sun ever shone on to end strife 
between nations. 

“If business men are to assume the 
responsibility for the peace of the world, 
it is going to be necessary for them to 
stand and work shoulder to shoulder. 
Hence the value of this world-wide or- 
ganization of ours. Something tangible, 
big and splendid is bound to come out 
of it if we develop its fullest possibilities.” 

Speaking of the function of advertis- 
ing Mr. Woodbridge said: 

“One man has said that when advertis- 
ing stops business crumbles. A _truth- 
ful statement. Others have said other 
just as truthful and pithy things about 
the necessity of advertising. But that is 
not enough: I want to see proofs that 
advertising is a necessity, that it lowers 
the consumer cost of commodities, that 
it eliminates waste. I know there are a 
few oft-quoted instances illustrating the 
truth of those claims, but somewhere 
locked up in the hearts of business men 
on the Pacific Coast and all over this 
country are stories of the benefits of ad- 
vertising, and it is up to us to bring 
them out and show them to the public. 
That is the obligation we have not yet 
discharged.” 

The convention adopted its resolutions 
committee’s declaration recommending to 
the incoming president, Don Gilman, as 
a dominant theme for the next annual 
convention, “The Value. of Community 
Advertising to the Manufacturers and 


CONSTRUCTIVE daily editorial column 


on business happenings and_ develop- 
ments. It is interesting, colorful, and written for 
the average business men and women of your 
city—the ones who advertise. 


For specimen and terms address 


Publishers Financial Bureau—Babson Park, Mass. 
“The Largest Statistical Community in America” 


Business Men of the Pacific Coast.” 

The incoming president was requested 
to appoint a committee to develop the 
theme. 

Other resolutions were: 

“That the association establish a new 
department to be known as the publish- 
ers’ representatives departmentai, and 
provide for its session at the next con- 
vention. 

“That we emphasize the part which the 
advertising association may play in solv- 
ing the problems of apparent over-pro- 
duction in agriculture by increasing the 
pressure of sales appeal and in bringing 
about more practical co-operation in dis- 
tribution and marketing. 

“That in view of the fact that more 
than half of the remaining merchantable 
timber of the nation is in Pacific Coast 
States, great industries are dependent 
upon timber resources, and the general 
prosperity is closely related thereto, the 
superior position in advertising affords 
any community fullest protection against 
fire and their development on a basis of 
sustained yield and continued operation. 

“That this association convey its most 
earnest appreciation and gratitude to the 
Advertising Club of Seattle, a splendid 
host, to the officers of the Pacific Coast 
Advertising Clubs Association, for whole- 
hearted co-operation, and to member clubs 
for generous support.” 


SIDELIGHTS ON COAST AD 
CLUBS CONVENTION 


*¢{ONEYMOON EXPRESS” » ban- 
ners and signs were popular with 
the Portland, Ore., ad folks around the 


Olympic Hotel. Miss Anne Keil, assis- 
tant secretary of the Oregon club, ex- 
plained the honeymoon is for the club, 
and not the members, as two advertising 
clubs of that city were merged in March 
at a “wedding.” 
Kk K * 

From the Hawaiian Islands at the con- 

vention were ‘Charles R. Frazier, William 


—— oe 


Hussman and Henry Bredhuff of Hono 
lulu, and Herbert A. Wade, of Hilo, ac- 
companied by their wives. in 
* °K OK 

Smith to Smith to Smith, like a double 
play in baseball, reads the presidentia: 
line of the Los Angeles Ad Club, accord. 
ing to J. G. Jaffery, chairman of the 
southern delegation and director of public 
relations for the Los Angeles Railroad 
A. Carman Smith, past president of the 
club; A. D. Smith, retiring president, and 
Irving E. Smith, present president, were 


all at the convention. 
x Ok * 

Portland opened the stunts night pro- 
gram with two lovely maids opening the 
cover of ‘Vanity Fair” to disclose one 
after another seven of Portland’s most 
beautiful young ladies, each costumed to 
represent a well-advertised Oregon prod- 
uct. 

Tacoma gave “The Lumberjacks,” 
songsters, broadcasting from their own 
bunkhouse. 

San Francisco made a hit with the trial 
and conviction of more Business, accused 
of refusing to support his wife, Advertis- 
ing Truth, and their child, Commodity. 
The jury, in this case the audience, re- 
turned a unanimous verdict of guilty. Im- 
mediately two lusty-voiced newsboys dis- 
tributed copies of an extra edition of the 
Seattle Times announcing the conviction 
of Business. 

Fresno’s Father Time directed the pre- 
sentation of six scenes representing vari- 
ous factors in successful advertising, be- 
ginning with the “appetite appeal” which 
Eve made to Adam in the Garden of 
Eden, and ending with a miner frying 
flapjacks made from a _well-advertised 
Northwest product, Alber’s flour. 

x ok x 


Honolulu wants to entertain the Pacific 
Coast Advertising Clubs association con- 
vention in 1927. The invitation to meet 
there was brought to the Seattle conven- 
tion by C. R. Frazer, past president of 
the Honolulu Advertising Club, and 
Henry Bredhoof, secretary and treasurer, 
Portland, Ore., has also thrown its hat 
in the ring for the 1927 convention. 
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cAdvertising Manager 


THE Indianapolis News has 


S times the ex- 


clusive home delivered circula- 
tion in Indianapolis of the daily 
morning newspaper. 


This figure is from the annual 
News census, made at great cost, 
involving more than 90,000 per- 
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NEW YORK DAILIES FACE LIBEL SUITS 
ASKING $9,750,000 DAMAGES 


Controller and Deputy Also Sued for $1,500,000 by Bonding 
Firm Whose Activities the Controller Investigated 
and Published 


LIBEL suits seeking total damages of 
$11,250,000 have been filed against 13 
New York newspaper publishers, Con- 
troller Charles L. Craig and Deputy Con- 
troller Charles F. Kerrigan, himself a 
former reporter, by Sinnott & Canty, a 
bonding and insurance firm whose con- 
nection with municipal contracts has been 
investigated recently by Mr. Kerrigan. 

The sum of $750,000 is asked impar- 
tially from each defendant. The amount 
is divided three ways: $250,000 for the 
firm itself, another $250,000 for James 
Paul Sinnott, brother of Mayor Hylan’s 
secretary and son-in-law of the Mayor, 
and another $250,000 for Thomas Canty, 
partner of Sinnott. 

No complaints have yet been served, 
but apparently the suits are based on 
statements issued by Mr. Kerrigan, and 
published by the newspapers, in connec- 
tion with the disclosures made by the 
Controller of relations between the bond- 
ing firm and the Mayor’s office. 

The newspapers served so far are: 

The New York Times. 

The New York Herald Tribune. 

The World (Morning and Evening). 

The Morning Telegraph. 

The Brooklyn Citizen. 

The Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 

The Brooklyn Standard Union. 

The Evening Telegram. 

The Sun. 

The Daily News. 

The Journal of Commerce. 

The Evening Post. 


The Brooklyn Times was added to the 
list July 29 and only the Hearst news- 
papers—American, Journal and Mirror— 
are not involved. John N. Harman, 
general manager of the Brooklyn Times, 
is sheriff of Kings County. The Hearst 
newspapers have been staunch supporters 
of Mayor Hylan for the past seven years. 

No date has yet been set for prelimin- 
ary hearings or trial of the suits. 

In a statement issued on Sunday, an- 
nouncing that the actions would be 
started, Max Steuer, counsel for the 
plaintiffs, explained that when he was 


first approached to act in the suits he 
sought to persuade Mr. Sinnott and Mr. 
Canty not to proceed. He added that 
continuing statements issued by Mr. Ker- 
rigan prompted him to advise his clients 
to begin their actions. 


MUNSEY PRAISES FRANCE 


Sees It Becoming a Greater Nation 
Than Ever Before 


Frank Munsey in an interview with 
French newspaper men in Paris Wednes- 
day, prior to his sailing for this country, 
praised French thrift and predicted a 
“bigger and more vital France than ever 
existed before.” 

He said in part: 

“You ask me what I think of France as 
seen on this visit. I am in no wise con- 
cerned for France, for the reason that the 
French work and save. Nothing can 
keep a nation down whose people love to 
work and keenly appreciate the impor- 
tance of saving. 

“With the people of France rich and 


the Government a bit put to it to make . 


ends meet, there is no occasion for con- 
cern. But if your Government were rich 
and your people poor there would be 
every reason for anxiety about the future 
financial stamina of France. 

“Your industries are showing an activ- 
ity and doing a volume of business never 
known in France, before the war, and 
everywhere and in every way one sees in 
France an awakening, a revitalization, 
which coupled with enormously greater 
possession of raw materials and increased 
territory inevitably means a bigger and 
more vital France than ever existed be- 
fore.” : 


Opposes Postal Rate Increase 


The New York State Allied Printing 
Trades Council, in convention in Niagara 
Falls this week adopted resolutions op- 
posing further increases in second-class 
postal rates. 


| Seasonable Streamers 

Run of Paper Fillers 

Foot of Column Fillers 
Daily Promotion Copy 

| Sales Letter to Your Prospects 


_ CLARENCE M. RUSK SERVICE 


HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


OPPORTUNITY ~— ' 


q 


You Have Received Two of the Classified 
Manager’s Release Service Weekly 
Release, Series Number One 


Weekly Letter and Sales Story 


Booklet for Salesmen’s Use 


Placing in Hands of Salesmen 
Everything Needed to Build 


Classified Advertising Lineage 


This Series Released Every Week 
Have You Taken Action Yet? 
Monthly Series Released Next Week 


Prepare for a Big Lineage Increase 


1925 


Glimericks! 


(A Habii-forming Feature) 
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TRADE NOTE 


A ‘sapient editor 3.0... . 6. 4 eee 
(name of the Admiral wha was always good copy) 


Was hep to the popular................ 
(fancies) 
He made the dull................. 
(hot period) 
A. regalars,..0500 5.40 ane Pee 
(obsolete for a “‘wow’’) 


By giving his readers the............... 


(abbreviation of the best current feature) 


The whirlwind success of Glimericks 
has been a summer sensation in the 
syndicate field. More than fifty papers, 
including many of the largest in the 
country, are now using them daily. 
Glimericks are not only a newspaper fea- 
ture, but a game, which already, in many 
places, has won the popularity once ac- 
corded the cross-word puzzle and Mah 
Jongg. 

“Glim addicts” all over America are 
bombarding each other with requests for 
geographical, culinary or historical in- 
formation to piece out the missing 
rhymes of the tantalizing glimericks. 


First release only three weeks ago, and 
the list growing daily. 


Abundant promotion material sup- 
plied, telling how other papers have 
made a big winner of this feature. 


For Prices and Details Telegraph 
Current News Features 


Evening Star Building 


Washington, D. C. 
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(AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS ) 
will be hela at the 


Hotel LaSalle 


Chicago 
October 15%c16? 
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The DINNER 
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BRYAN AND THE PRESS 
Le shining, bald head of William Jennings 


Bryan, one of the noblest cranial conformations 

known among men, will be missing from future 
political gatherings where it has shown like a beacon 
light. Veteran newspaper men will write with a 
sense of loss. During thirty years more words have 
been printed in the daily press concerning Bryan than 
any American citizen. He was personally acquainted 
with more newspaper men than any public character 
of the time. 

No man who has campaigned with Bryan can fail 
to remember him with genuine tenderness. He was 
the soul of kindness in his dealings with the news- 
paper craft, had an uncanny sense of news values, 
furnished fireworks when news writers were seeking 
them, invariably made “copy” that justified any 
assignment associated with him, Irrespective of 
questions of motive, Bryan was an intelligent and 
willing press hero for two generations of active news- 
paper writers. The press made him a world figure. 
While appreciative of the efforts of individual news- 
paper men, he often expressed lack of respect for 
the general press of the country. Only a few years 
ago he was talking of the “controlled press” and 
advocating a system of state-owned newspapers. On 
many occasions he charged the press with “unfair- 
ness,” not because newspapers failed to report the 
news concerning his crusades and adventures, but 
because their editors did not always accept his 
philosophy and leadership. 

As a newspaper editor or publisher Bryan was not 
a great success. He was a success as a special re- 
porter for syndicates, reaping a fortune from such 
writing. In 1894, following his second term in Con- 
gress, the Commoner became editor of the Omaha 
(Neb.) World-Herald, purposing to conduct a jour- 
nalistic campaign against the Cleveland Administra- 
tion in favor of free coinage of silver and to promote 
his candidacy for U. S. Senator. To even matters 
the publishers of the paper contracted with the Re- 
publican State Committee to permit the use by the 
committee of two columns of the editorial page for 
such matter as might be selected, and the committee 
filled the space with editorials squarely opposing 
Bryan’s policies. Bryan tried to break his contract, 
but the courts sustained it. He then retired from his 
editorship in disgust. 

The Commoner was established as a weekly paper 
at Lincoln after Bryan’s defeat by McKinley. It was 
often quoted by the daily press but never gained a 
wide circulation. In influence it was about on a par 
with LaFollette’s political weekly, published at Madi- 
son, Wis. 

Bryan vigorously fought for political ideals, accord- 
ing to his lights, and he lived by private ideals which 
commanded the respect of those who knew him inti- 
mately. The present writer vividly recalls campaign- 
ing with him across the middle west in 1900—a dozen 
car-end speeches along the dusty route in a forenoon, 
an hour’s address at some centre of population at 
midday, a dozen more speeches from the car during 
the afternoon and two or more long speeches at night 
at some large city, the candidate battling his way 
through crowds, making his voice heard by hundreds 
of thousands, saying something new in every speech 
and finally reaching the private car at midnight, his 
voice husky, but eyes blazing. He would put on his 
old-fashioned night-gown and slippers, invite the 
“boys” in, drink lemonade or grape juice, ask for 
criticisms, tell a story and, then, before retiring, 
kneel at the side of his Pullman cot with the sim- 
plicity of a boy and carry the story to “my Heavenly 
Father.” In ten minutes he would be sleeping like a 
baby and in the morning, wholly refreshed, he would 
be “at it.” 

When the famous “booze” debate occurred between 
Bryan and the late Bourke Cochran, at the San Fran- 
cisco Democratic Convention, the chair was calling 
for Bryan to open, and he was nowhere to be found. 
This writer located him asleep on a plank, used as a 
writing desk in a press booth in the basement of the 
auditorium. When Bryan learned that he was 
wanted, he sat up, rubbed his eyes, adjusted his black 
string tie, swept his hand over his glistening brow 
and dashed to the platform and in a minute was in 
the midst of one of the most spectacular oratorical 
efforts of his career. 

Newspaperdom will miss Bryan as no other public 
figure. 


Wherefore I perceive that there is nothing 
better, than that a man should rejoice in his 
own works; for that is his portion; for who 
shall bring him to see what shall be after him? 
Ecclesiastes; III, 22. 


FIGHT CANVASSING EVIL 


OUSE-TO-HOUSE canvassing has become a 
H vexatious problem in many cities. One corre- 
spondent of Eprtor & PuBLISHER advises us 
that possibly 40 per cent of household furnishing sales 
are in some localities door yard trades, as against 60 
per cent with local retailers. Canvassers travel over 
the country, employing temporary assistants and by 
intensive drives place hundreds of thousands of 
dollars’ worth of goods. Some of the practice is 
extremely shady, 

The Chamber of Commerce of Auburn, N. Y., 
recognizing this traffic as unfavorable to the interests 
of the city, is attacking the canvasser through display 
space in newspapers. A campaign of twenty-seven 
advertisements, ranging to a page in size, written by 
a student of local retailing to run in the daily press, 
is being used to combat the canvasser. 

In this copy the following points are made: The 
out-of-town concern selling by peddler and delivering 
by parcels post, does not protect the customer either 
in price or quality and his “guarantees” are meaning- 
less. The price argument is not sound, because the 
agent’s commission often exceeds the total mark-up 
of the reliable local retailer. The out-of-town dealer 
does not contribute proportionately to the taxes of 
the community. The out-of-town dealer will never 
build a city. To make a sale the foreign peddler 
attacks the whole local retail system with unproved 
arguments. 

“Here. today—gone tomorrow,” is the best slogan 
we have heard as applied to the itinerant merchandise 
solicitor. If goods are not as represented by him 
there is no appeal for justice. The Chamber of Com- 
merce of Auburn is attacking this growing- menace 
very intelligently and publishers in other cities who 
desire to show local trade bodies how to fight the 
canvasser will do well to study the Auburn display 
space campaign. 


Dowt send press agent advertising back to 
the press agent—send it to his employer, or 
to Epiror & PustisHeEr for forwarding. 
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DISRESPECT FOR LAW ' 


HE publisher of a daily newspaper asked us the 
Af other day to suggest to him a “live editorial 
issue,” which possessed certain specified qualities 
adaptable to his field and his newspaper. We find 
such an issue best described in an address delivered 
by J. H. Beal, of Urbana, Ills., before the National 
Association of Retail Druggists, some time ago at 
Washington. He said: 2 
“The American people are by law forbidden to do 
more things, and do more of the things they are for- 
bidden to do than any other people on earth. 1 
two bear to each other the relation of cause and coi 
sequence. We have cheapened and made the laws 
contemptible in the same way that nations have 
debased their currencies, by issuing them far in excess 
of the basis of credit. 

“It has been estimated that there are over ty 
million statute laws theoretically in force throughot 
the United States, and that over. 62,000 new laws 
were passed in a single four-year period (1909 to 
1913), or at the rate of 15,000 per year. Among the 
things regulated are matters of such importance as 
the use of finger bowls in restaurants, the length of 
bed sheets in country hotels, and the spilling of peanut 
shells on the sidewalks! * * * 4 

“What is the basis of obedience to law? Either 
love of the law or fear of the law; either respect for 
what the law commands, or fear of punishment. So 
multitudinous and so personal are the prohibitions of 
our so-called laws, and in the nature of things é 
risk of detection so small, that fear of conviction and 
punishment has largely vanished. } 

“Respect is not a voluntary thing to be had by 
merely willing it; laws to be respected must be re- 
spectable. That the law was to be merely the de- 
clared will of the legislature was the last thing 
intended in our theory of government. This was the 
theory which the Thirteen Colonies rebelled against. 

“Alongside of the injunction that it is the duty of 
the citizen to obey the law is the equally valid corol- 
lary that it is the duty of the legislature to enact only 
such laws as represent the average moral and political 
sense of the community. For years students of his- 
tory and human nature have warned us that there 
could be only one result of placing every personal 
peccadillo in the category of crime, that it would 
make the law contemptible by making it prohibit so 
many things that men would not regard as wrong or 
that the law could not detect and punish. In turn 
the reformer passionately assured us that this was 
utterly false, that it was the plea made by wicked 
men in defense of their secret sins, and covertly in 
league with the powers of darkness. < 

“We are now able to judge between the advocates 
of the two policies. * * * We are beyond doubt 
the most lawless nation on earth.” 3 


The altruistic zeal of J. G. Pattee, of Detroit, — 
who proposes to reform the foolish department — 
stores of this country that advertise in news- — 
papers, is almost equal to the absurdity of most i 


of his “research” conclusions. 
‘ 


150 YEARS OF PROGRESS } 


NCLE SAM’S postal service on July 26 cele- 
brated its 150th birthday. It has been one of 

the richest blessings that any government ha 

ever bestowed upon its people. The story of p te 
service, from July 26, 1775, when Benjamin Frankl 
was appointed postmaster general, to this date, from 
pony express to airplane, forms one of the mo: 
romantic chapters in American history. | 
The vision of the fathers was to establish a system 
of communication among the people which would 
the foundation of a government which naturally de 
pends for its existence upon an informed electo: 
would promote the exchange of commerce, and link 
society in common ties under one flag. 
From this lofty standpoint the present controversy 
concerning methods to make the postal service a seli- 
sustaining or profit-making branch of governme 
even to the point where second class rates becom 
excessive and the press turns to private carriers f 
relief, seems weak and watery indeed. More 
tongue can estimate, the postal service, based 
high social and political ideals, has been the prom 
through a century and a half of progress of the pl: 
of life that America has reached in 1925. i 
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JARRY CHANDLER, publisher of 
the Los Angeles Times, was a recent 
‘sitor in Portland, Ore. 

jjohn S. Tellier, editor and publisher 
i the Naples (N, Y.) Record, is spend- 
id his vacation fishing at Canandaigua 
‘ke. 

Gardiner Kline, publisher of the. Am- 
erdam (N. Y.) Evening Recorder and 
ce-president for the United States of 
ie Press Congress of the World, is 
1a fishing trip on the Eskegenaga River 
_ Northern Canada. 

J. B. Swineburne, 66 years engaged in 
‘wspaper activities, and dean of Iowa 
ablishers, with Mrs. Swineburne is on 
yacation trip to Glacier Park. 

‘John A. Shaffer, publisher of the Chi- 
igo Evening Post, and Mrs. Shaffer 
we left for a three months’ visit at the 
jen-Carroll ranch in Colorado. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


‘HARLES M. DIETRICH formerly 
“contact man of the advertising de- 
irtment of the Cincinnati Post has been 
ypointed manager of the Cincinnati Elec- 
ic Club. 

George R. Koester, Jr., formerly ad- 
irtising manager of the S partanburg 
3. C.) Sun has assumed management of 
'e Woodruff (S. C.) News, weekly. i 
tis Hull, formerly of the Greenville 
ews, is now head of the advertising 
partment of the Spartanburg Sun. 


N. G. Hensler, formerly on the adver- 
sing staff of the St. Paul Pioneer 
ress-Dispatch, has joined the advertis- 
g staff of the Wichita Eagle. : 

C. C. Hubbell, former member of the 
‘ichita Eagle, advertising staff, and re- 
tly advertising manager of the Blue 
td Cab line of Wichita, has returned 
the Eagle. 

A, J. Judd, for three years on the ad- 
rtising staff of the Wichita Eagle, has 
en made advertising manager of the 
ackwell (Okla.) Daily Tribune. 


H. R. Laudermilk, advertising solicitor 
the Wichita Eagle, has been made 
vertising manager of the Brown Crum- 
x Company, a Wichita bond and brok- 
ige house. 

Warren L. Dull, for tke past year ad- 
rtising manager of the Parsons (Kan.) 
vily Republican, has resigned. 

Lewis C. Paine has resigned as adver- 
ing manager of the New York Com- 
rectal to join the advertising staff of 
» New York Evening Post. He was 
th the New York Commercial for eight 
4rs and, previous to that time, was with 
°Call’s for ten years. 

5. E. Thomason, business manager of 
: Chicago Tribune, will return to Chi- 
yo this week after an extended trip to 
rope with his wife. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


ALPH JULES FRAN TZ, Sunday 
editor of the Cleveland Times, re- 
ned last week to go on a one-year tour 
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on out-of-town papers, rejoined the staff 
last week as a reporter. ‘ 


S. Boyd Hilton has been appointed act- 
ing city editor of the Cleveland Times. 


J. R. Kennard, staff feature editor of 
the Salt Lake City Deseret News, is 
spending his vacation in the Wasatch 
Mountains of Utah. 


Frank Winn, copy desk, Salt Lake City 
Deseret News, has gone to Fort Russeil 
as a member of the band of the 145th, 
Utah artillery, and also as special cor- 
respondent of the “News.” ; 


City Editor Horace H. Walker of the 
Salt Lake City Deseret News, is back at 
his desk following a vacation in the moun- 
tains of Utah. 


Michael Strauss, assistant city editor 
of the Chicago Evening Post, has re- 
turned with his wife from a five months’ 
tour of Europe. 


Hopwell Rogers, of the Chicago Daily 
News, and his wife are guests of Mr. 
and Mrs. William F. Sowers in Massa. 
chusetts. 


Elizabeth I. Toms, secretary to Ogden 
Reid, editor and publisher of the Nez 
York Herald Tribune, has returned from 
a five weeks’ trip in the far west. 


Charles Roland, on the rewrite staff, 
New York Herald Tribune, and Mrs. 
Roland have returned from their three- 
week honeymoon and vacation in the 
Adirondacks. 


Ward Morehouse, of the dramatic de- 
partment of the New York Herald Trib- 
une, is back at his desk after a two-week 
visit in Atlanta and Savannah. 

Percy N. Stone, ship news reporter for 
the New York Herald Tribune, is spend- 
ing his vacation as hiking director at 
Camp Wenonah, Naples, Me. 

Charles Belmont Davis, dramatic edi- 
tor of the New York Herald Tribune, re- 
turned on Monday from Wallingford, Pa., 
where he spent his vacation. 

George Looms, novelist and staff writer 
of the Denver Rocky Mountain News 
and Denver Times, has just brought out 
his fourth book, a collaboration of essays 
entitled, “The Taming of the Frontier.” 

Ryan Walker, art director of the New 
York Evening Graphic, underwent an op- 
eration Thursday at the Polyclinic Hos- 
pital. 

Linwood T. Pitman, assistant city edi- 
tor of the Portland (Me.) Evening Ex- 
press, is the announcer from Maine’s new 
radio station, WCSH, located in Port- 
land. He formerly was in the Boston and 
Pittsburgh offices of the Associated Press. 

John Elson of the city staff of the 
Buffalo Evening News has been appointed 
an instructor in English at Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

Bob Purcell of Chicago, formerly of 
Minneapolis has joined the Duluth 
Herald staff, replacing S. M. Chambers, 
resigned. 

S. M. Chambers, of the Duluth Herald 
staff left July 27, for Florida, where he 
will make his home. 

Miss Josephine Root is now associate 
editor of the San Diego (Cal.) Independ- 
ent. 

B. H. Robinson, state capitol reporter 
for the Salt Lake City Deseret News, is 
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FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 


WILLIAM BIRD, European manager 

of the Consolidated Press Associa- 
tion, who, as told last week, attempted 
with John A. 
Bouman, of the 
Associated Press 


to break the 
Amundsen press 
monopoly, began 
newspaper work 
while at Trinity 
College, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


Later, he joined 
the staff of the 
New York Trib- 
une and was for 
two years at- 
tached to sits 
Washington Bu- 
reau as diploma- 
tic correspondent. After America’s entry 
into the war he joined the National Civi! 
Service Reform League for the purpose 
of assisting in the recruiting of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of technical and cleri- 
cal workers needed by the government. 
In this capacity he was detailed during a 
critical period as volunteer chief of the 
personnel department at the Fuel Ad- 
ministration. 

In 1919 he joined David Lawrence in 
organizing the company that has since 
developed into the Consolidated Press As- 
sociation, and after some months as busi- 
néss manager was sent abroad as Euro- 
pean correspondent and superintendent. 

Although his headquarters are in Pars: 
where he spends most of his time, Mr. 
Bird travels much and during the past 
four years has sent dispatches from Lon- 
don, Berlin, Vienna, Budapest, Milan, 
Genoa, Madrid and other cities where the 
news was breaking. 

In regard to news gathering, Mr. Bird 
Says: 

“Rather than be the first to announce 
that something has happened, I should 
prefer to be the first to tell why it must 
happen.” 


Witrttam Brirp 


Democrat, has resigned to be a feature 
writer on the Greenville (S. C.) News. 


John Marshall, for years on the editorial 
staff of the Charleston (S. C.) News and 
Courier, is now associate editor of Cotton 
News, St. Matthews, S. C. 

Miss Adele M. Marshall, society ed- 
itor of the Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) Eve- 
ning Star, is spending her vacation in the 
Finger Lakes region of central New 
York. 

Roy Frankeberger, police reporter, 
Danville (Ill.) Commercial-News, re- 
turned this week from a two weeks’ va- 
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cation, spent at various points in Illi- 
nois. 


Norman J. Radder, associate pro- 
fessor of journalism at Indiana Univer- 
sity is on the copy desk of the Christian 
Science Monitor for the summer. 

Delos W. Lovelace, for years a mem- 
ber of the Minneapolis (Minn.) Tribune 
staff and formerly head of the copy desk 
of the New York Daily News is the 
author of a short story published in the 
July 18 issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post. 

Art Evans, John Jenkins and Frank 
Ridgway, three Chicago Tribune writers, 
left the ctiy last week on a 21 day motor 
jaunt through the Middle West. 

Ed Moore, Chicago Tribune music 
critic, has left for a several months’ tour 
of Euroe. 


MARRIED 


W B. (“PANSY”) FLOWERS, rep- 

* resentative of the Capper Pub- 
lications on the Pacific Coast, and Miss 
Margerie Dildine, of Oakland, Cal., were 
married July 14, and started their honey- 
moon by attending the convention of the 
Pacific Coast Advertising Clubs Associa- 
tion at Seattle. They will reside in Oak- 
land on their return. Mr. Flowers’ office 
is at 55 New Montgomery street, San 
Francisco. 


Miss Annie A. Fraser, of the business 
staff of the Halifax (N. S.) Herald 
and Evening Mail, to Godfrey Goodman 
Hughes of London, England, at Halifax, 
July 21. 


George M. Allen, owner of the Toppen- 
ish (Wash.) Review and Tribune, to 
Margaret Day in Clarkston, Wash., re- 
cently. Miss Day is a graduate of the 
University of Washington school of 
journalism and was Mr. Allen’s editor at 
the time of their marriage. 


Everett M. Boyd, telegraph and radio 
editor of the Cincinnati Enquirer, to Miss 
Helen Howard of Indianapolis, July 25. 


Harry E. Stewart, until recently na- 
tional advertising manager of the Hous- 
ton Post-Dispatch and previously in the 
advertising agency business at Kansas 
City and Chicago, to Mrs. Neils Esper- 
son, in Houston. Mr. and Mrs. Stewart 
have gone on a trip to New York. 

Richard Lindsey Blakesley, of the New 
Orleans Item, to Miss Peart Fielder, of 
New Orleans, 


Kenneth L. Small of the mechanical 
department of the Norwood (Mass.) 
Press to Miss Eva Evelyn McKenzie of 
Athol, Mass. 


J.-L. Avey, for 20 years editor of the 
Lindsay (Okla.) News, to Mrs. Ida B. 
Belcher of Henrietta, Tex. at Sulphur, 


Okla., recently. 


_Sylvia Herman of the Chicago Tribune 
circulation staff, to Albert Podell, July 24. 


‘A Complete Newspaper “Morgue” 


service to the modern newspaper. 


An adequate picture library, or “morgue,” 


is as necessary as a wire 


If your “morgue” isn’t up to date, let us modernize it for you. 

Central Press’ semi-monthly morgue service, for five dollars a month, 
keeps you completely supplied with mats of all the people who do, or 
are likely to, figure in the news. 

To a limited number of newspapers we can supply all of the back 
issues of the Central Press morgue service, containing more than a 
thousand one, two and three column mats of all of the important people 
of the United States and the world, scenes in important cities, etc. For 
a complete file of back issues the price is $100.00. 

This is an exceptional opportunity to obtain a complete newspaper 
morgue. There is no other way of acquiring one except through long, 
laborious effort. This assemblage of pictures will protect you on every- 
thing except local subjects, and our engraving department is prepared to 
make photos of local notables, street scenes, etc., at special prices for 
quantity orders. 


Che Central Press Association 


V. V. McNirr Central Press Bldg. 
President Cleveland, O. 


Europe, writing for several newspapers. 
liam Garver, assistant circulation 
nager of the Times, will accompany 
ay 
Jarry Munhall, former staff artist with 
Cleveland News, has been added to the 
Staff of the Cleveland Times. Wil- 
n O. Beaton, circulation department of 
Times, has resigned and gone to 
mpa, Fla, M. A. Alderson, copy deck 
the Times, has resigned because of ill 
Ith, while Mrs. Alderson has joined the 
and will conduct a column “In the 
ke of the News.” 
itch W. Jarrell, of the Wichita Beacon 
orial staff, and Mrs. Jarell are the par- 
of a daughter, Mary Maxine. 
lan W. Gallagher, copy reader for the 
veland News, has returned from Day- 
. Tenn. He was the only Cleveland 
f man to cover the Scopes trial. 
‘dward McCarthey, who recently re- 
from the Cleveland Times to work 


touring southern Utah. 


Warde H. Greene, court house reporter 
for the Cleveland Times, accompanied by 
Mrs. Greene and their children, are spend- 
ing a vacation with relatives in Indiana. 


Kenneth Colvin, police reporter for the 
Cleveland Times, is spending a two weeks’ 
vacation in southern Ohio. 

Mort J. Donoghue, formerly managing 
editor of the San Francisco Daily Herald, 
Vanderbilt tabloid, is now managing editor 
of the Sacramento (Cal.) Union. 

Sidney M. Hequemborque of Fredonia, 
N. Y., a graduate of the Columbia school 
of journalism, has joined the city staff of 
the Buffalo Evening News. 

Barnet Nover, who has a column, “The 
Background of Events,’ in the Buffalo 
Evening News, is attending the Institute 
of Politics at Williamstown, Mass. 


A. T, Wannamaker, formerly city editor 
of the Orangeburg (S. C.) Times and 


H. A. McNirr 
General Manager 


P. S—We produce the World’s Best Picture Page. 
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HOLDING NEW POSTS 


AMES TRAINOR, from staff, Buf- 

falo Courier, to Buffalo Evening News. 

Daniel Gregory, from city staff, Buf- 
falo Star, to advertising staff, Buffalo 
Times. 

George, Earle, from news editor, Buf- 
falo Times, to Buffalo Express, in similar 
capacity. 

H. E. Rockwell, from city staff, Rut- 
land (Vt.) News, to copy desk, Spring- 
field (Mass.) Umion. 

George M. Varnell, from sports editor, 
Spokane Chronicle, to associate sports 
editor, Seattle Times. 


ON THE MECHANICAL SIDE 
OUIS LOVE, of the Philadelphia 


Evening Public Ledger composing 
room, is spending a week in Atlantic 
City. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES 


KP KEEN, general European manager 
of the United Press Associations, who 
is spending a vacation in this country left 
this week for the Pacific Coast to visit 
relatives. 

Todd Wright, financial editor of the 
United Press returned this week from a 
two weeks’ vacation spent in Des 
Moines, Ia. 

Earl Johnson, manager of the Colum- 
bus, O., bureau of the United Press, has 
been transferred to Chicago. ie We 
Sharp succeeds him at Columbus. 

R. M. Bonnifield, one “of the oldest 
employes in point of service of Central 
News of America and the Wall Street 
News, has been appointed manager of the 
‘Central News Cleveland office. L. G. 
Fisher, for the last year and a half Cleve- 
land manager, left last week for Chicago, 
to take charge of the new business de- 
partment in the Chicago bureau. 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


D. and P. S. JUNKIN have sold 

* their interest in the Chariton (Ia.) 

Herald-Patriot to Victor E. Swartzen- 

druver, Will D. Allender and Charles F. 

Wennerstrum of Chariton and Kenneth 
F. Baldridge of Bloomfield. 

Nooksack (Wash.) Sentinel, edited by 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Olin, was sold re- 
cently to H. S. Baker of Tacoma. : 

Lexington (Okla.) Bee has been sold 
by J.oW., Clatk tov Ba Barham: 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 


ALT LAKE CITY TELEGRAM has 

just installed its second Ludlow equip- 
ment. 

Work has been started upon extensive 
alterations to the Burlington (Vt.) Free 
Press building. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 


ALGARY (Alta.) HERALD, 28-page 
Jubilee and Stampede edition, de- 
voted to the Northwest Mounted Police, 
July 6. 
Mount Vernon (Wash.) Daily Herald, 
50th anniversary edition, July 20. 
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Akron Times-Press, 104-page Centen- 
nial edition, July 21. 

Duluth Herald, 16-page special Ex- 
position of Progress number. 

Pocatello (Idaho) Tribune, Develop- 
ment and Progress edition July 12. 


Booneville (Mo) Advertiser 66-page 
Rural Life edition. 


SCHOOLS 


DEPARTMENT of journalism will 

be established in the Kansas State 
Teachers college, Hays, Kan., beginning 
with the September term, F. B. Lee, 
dean of the faculty announced. Ben F. 
Hibbs, former city editor of the Pratt 
Daily Tribune and for the past year an 
instructor in journalism at the college, 
will be in charge. 

Medill School of Journalism of North- 
western University has announced a 
larger curriculum and a more inclusive 
course of study for the coming year. At- 
tendance .at both the night and day 
schools has been such during the last 
year that plans for more intensive and 
diversified journalistic instruction in the 
future are being made. H. F. Harring- 
ton, professor of journalism and director 
of the Medill school, is in Europe this 
summer. 


WITH THE SPECIALS 


A P. BELLISLE COMPANY, San 

* Francisco, publishers representa- 
tives, have been appointed to represent the 
Burlingame (Cal.) Advance and the Red- 
lands (Cal.) Facts. 


Kimball-Mogensen Company has been 
appointed national advertising represen- 
tative of the Visalia (Cal.) Times. 


ASSOCIATIONS 
NORTHERN New York Press Asso- 


ciation will hold its semi-annual meet- 
ing and outing Saturday, Aug. 1, at 
Watertown, N. Y. An automobile trip 
to Stillwater will feature the meeting. 


Michigan Editorial Association will 
hold a two day outing at Michigan City, 
Aug. 6 and 7. 

Utah State Press Association held 
its summer meeting in Cache Valley, 
northern Utah, July 18-21. Dennis Wood, 
publisher of the Nephi Times-News, 
president, was in charge. Most of the 
time was spent in sightseeing, visiting 
industrial plants and in a tour of the 
experiment stations of the Utah Agri- 
cultural College of Logan. 

Group Four, Washington State 
Press Association members met at 
Waterville, Wash., recently, the guests of 
J. M. Stoddard, publisher of the Water- 
ville Empire Press. E. P. Murphy, edi- 
tor of the Entiat Times, was elected pres- 
ident; Frank Emert, editor of the Oro- 
ville Gazette, secretary. 

Northeastern Nebraska LEditorial 
Association was to hold its annual mid- 
summer meeting in Neligh, July 31 and 
August 1. M. W. Murray, Pender, pres- 
ident, will preside. J. P. O’Furey of Har- 
tington is secretary. 


BEST 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


MYSTERY-ADVENTURE STORY SINCE 


LAND GOLD” 


The further adventures of 


“THE MAN WITH THE CLUB FOOT” 


By Valentine Williams 


For Immediate Release—28 2-column . 


“TREASURE ISLAND” 


Installments 


IDEAL SERIAL FOR THE 
MIDSUMMER SEASON 
For Terms and Sample Proofs Wire 


LEDGER SYNDI 


CATE 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


for August], 1925 


| ASSOCIATION CHIEFS | 


PRANK B. NICHOLS, president and 
treasurer of the Bath (Me.) Daily 
Times and the Bath Weekly Independent, 
treasurer of the 
Brunswick Week- 
ly Record, and 
vice-president of 
the Biddeford 
(Me.) Journal, 
was born in 
Round Pond, 
Me., Feb. 2, 1868. 
He attended the 
town schools of 
Bristol and grad- 
uated from the 
Coburn Classical 
Institute in 1888, 
and Colby Col- 
lege in 1892. 
For a brief 
time after graduation he taught school, 
and was principal of Cherryfield Acad- 
emy when he joined the advertising de- 
partment of one of the several large pat- 
ent medicine firms then flourishing in 
Maine. He soon grasped the value of 
advertising, and his next change was to 
assume the business management of a 
new daily paper at Rockland, Me. 
Disposing of his interest in the Rock- 
land Daily Star in ’95, he went to Bath 
to become business manager of the Bath 
Daily Times and the Bath Weekly Inde- 
pendent. He purchased the same in Au- 
gust, 1897, and subsequently combined the 
Bath Independent, his weekly newspaper, 
and the Bath Enterprise, a semi-weekly. 
In 1902 he established the Brunswick 
(Me.)- Weekly Record, which one year 
later absorbed the Brunswick Telegraph. 
Mr. Nichols served on the executive 
council from the Third Councillor Dis- 
trict of the state during the administra- 
tion of Governor Carl E. Milliken in 
1917-1918. 
He was president of the Maine Press 
Association, which is composed of pub- 
lishers and editors of most of the papers 


Frank B. NICHOLS 


. 
& 


in the state in 1923 and 1924. He is ne 
president of the Maine Daily Newspa 
Publishers Association. ; 


FLASHES 


Let’s see, what lower order of anima 
is there in which the female deserts : 
young ?—Toronto Star. 


EpucaTIon pays, unless you settle doy 
to be an educator—Los Angeles Tim 


Go-GETTER: A man who runs out 
gas two miles from a station—Tvrimid 
Picketwire. 


Ir we could drink labels, none of — 
would die—Birmingham News. 


GrerMANy should have tried the R 
fians’ plan of licking the nations one at 
time. —V ancouver Sun. 


“FIRST IN PUBLIC SERVICE” 


Che. WE 


MORNING EDITION 


The World and the Eve- 
ning World have a_ com- 
bined circulation daily, of 
750,000 for $1.20 per agate 
line gross, subject to con- 
tract discounts. These two 
papers are read by 
more jobbers, department 
and chain store buyers, and 
by more retailers; offer 
more circulation per dollar 
and a more concentrated 
circulation; a reader and a 
dealer influence more local- 
ized than any other morn- 
ing and evening combination. 


The ek amerin 


Pulitzer Building, New York 
Mallers Bldg. General Motors Bldg. 
Chicago Detroit 


ABOUT THE 
Flexitype Dry Mat 


You will make a big discovery for quicker 
production and better printing in your extra 
editions the minute you use Flexitype Dry 
Flong for the first time. 
all over the United States, both the great 
metropolitan dailies and the smaller papers, 
have made this same important discovery. 


You will discover, too, that a surprising num- 
ber of stereotypes can be made from a single 
Flexitype Dry Flong. 
less than ten, and sometimes as many as 
twenty to thirty castings. 


Send us your order for a trial 
WRITE TODAY 


Brooks Paper Company | 


St. Louis, U. S. A. @ 


Other newspapers 


It is good for not 
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WITH THE GENERAL ADVERTISERS 


Washburn Crosby Company Elects James F. Bell President—Francis A. 
Wilson Leaves Liggett & Myers—Automobile Firms Report 
Excellent Business 


| 


AMES F. BELL, former vice-president 
of the Washburn Crosby Company, 
janufacturer of Gold Medal flour has 
‘een elected president succeeding John 
trosby, who becomes chairman of the 
oard of directors. H. R. McLaughlin, 
ales manager, has been elected a director. 


| Francis A. Wilson has resigned as 
‘dyertising manager of the Liggett & 
Ayers Tobacco Company, Inc., New 
Tork. He had been associated with the 
vompany in this capacity for the last 
'welve years. 


| The General Motors Corporation re- 
jorted earnings of $46,082,236 for the first 
ix months of 1925. This is the most 
atisfactory statement in regard to earn- 
ags the company has ever made, accord- 
ag to Alfred P. Sloan, president. The 
et profit for the same period last year 
yas $27,066,990. 


|The Chandler Motor Car Company of 
Uleveland, has appointed Paul Bennett 
dyertising manager. He was formerly 
ssociated with Leonard Smith in direct 
yail work, and with the Dunlap-Ward 
idvertising Company as production man- 
ger. 


_F. J. Tolford has been appointed adver- 
ising manager of the Weyenberg Shoe 
fanufacturing Company, Milwaukee. 
ie had been assistant to the advertising 
anager. 


F. J. Kolb, of the Rochester office of the 
ielden Truck Corporation has been made 
ice-president and general manager of its 
Yew England branch, The Selden Sales 
: Service Company, Boston. 


Net profits of $4,689,000 for the quarter 
nded June 30, are reported by the Chrys- 
x Corporation, after all expenses except 
eserves for Federal taxes. This is an 


wrease over the previous quarter of 
1,187,774. - 


Another motor car company reporting 
xcellent business for the six months end- 
d June 30, was the Moon Company of St. 
ouis. Net income of $671, 689 after 


expenses, depreciation and Federal taxes 
was reported, as compared with $401,240 
in the first half of 1924. June sales ex- 
ceeded those of a year ago by 48 per cent, 
it was stated. The new Diana Light 
Straight Eight put on the market in June 
is now being heavily advertised. 


Gross sales of the Louis K. Liggett 
Company, subsidiary of the United Drug 
Company for June totalled $3,512,692, as 
compared with $3,014,160 for June 1924. 


L. H. Hardenbergh, formerly first vice- 
president of the Carnation Milk Products 
Company, Chicago, has been appointed 
managing director of the Nestle’s Food 
Company, New York. 


The Jordan Motor Car Company, Inc., 
Cleveland, reports a net profit of $228,575 
for the quarter ended June 30. This com- 
pares with $205,138 in the preceeding 
quarter. 


For the six months ended May 31, the 
Simmons Company, New York, manufac- 
turer of Simmons beds, reports a net 
profit of $2,010,376 after setting aside 
$526,676 for reserves, but before Federal 
taxes. This compares with $1,174,120 the 
same period last year. 


TO SEE BUFFALO STAMPEDE 


Association Visiting 
Yellowstone Park, Aug. 27-30 


Details of the Montana Press Asso- 
ciation’s annual convention to be held 
at Livingston, Mont., and Yellowstone 
National Park, Aug. 27 to 30, were an- 
nounced this week by O. S. Warden, 
publisher of the Great Falls Tribune, 
and association president. 

One day. will be spent at Livingston, 
and three days in the Park. All busi- 
ness and the annual dinner will take: place 
at Livingston, Aug. 27. 

The Montana editors will be guests of 
the Department of the Interior and the 
National Park Service, while visiting 
Yellowstone. The park management will 
stage an old time buffalo stampede at 
Buffalo Ranch. 


Montana Press 


“When the Tabloid and 
the Ludlow speak, then 
‘Type 


actually talks” 


Says Mr. George W. Lemons, Advertising Manager, 


Illustrated Daily Herald, San Francisco, California. 


c HE unmistakable trend of the advertising world is toward 
more effective display in less space—a thing that saves the ad- 
vertiser money and the reader time and effort. Tabloid news- 

papers are engaged in making smaller space tell a bigger and quicker 
story, and we find the Ludlow system gives most excellent results. 


“The public speaker and the word-of-mouth salesman can use 
gestures and emphasis at will, but the writer of advertisements must 
make type talk—must register his various shades of emphasis and 
meaning. Hence our tabloid daily is equipped with the Ludlow 
system. The strong, clean and attractive advertisements with their 
high visibility on our smaller tabloid pages daily testify to the results 
we are getting from the Ludlow system. No worn type—no scram- 
bled faces—no lack of pleasing variety—no running short of letters. 


“When the Tabloid and the Ludlow speak, then type actually talks.”’ 


Ludlow Typograph Co. 


2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 


San Francisco: 5 Third Street 
Boston: 261 Franklin Street 


New York: 63 Park Row 
Atlanta: 41 Marietta Street 


LUDLOW QUALITY COMPOSITION 


jor August. 1, I925 25 


Note: Dickens ‘Tale of Two Cities’? was dramatized under the title of ‘The Only Way” 


‘ATaleof TwoCities’ 


This “Tale of Two Cities” is one foundation for the 
feeling that many publishers have that when it 
comes to the handling of their National Advertising 
THE JULIUS MATHEWS SPECIAL AGENCY is ~—, 


“The Only Way” 


The Two Cities! 


City No. 1 


(our paper is evening) 


City No. 2 
Our National 

Advertising 
Lineage Lead 


117% 


Our Evening Com- 
petitor is 21% behind 
in circulation 


: 


Our National 
Advertising 
Lineage Lead 


11% 


Our Morning Com- 
petitor Leads in 


circulation by 22% 


In both situations the 


JULIUS MATHEWS SPECIAL AGENCY 


Leads in National Advertising! 


Publishers prosper who “LET MATHEWS DO IT” 


THE JULIUS MATHEWS SPECIAL AGENCY 


NEW ENGLAND HEADQUARTERS: 
1 BEACON ST;, BOSTON, MASS. 


DETROIT-2459 WOODWARD AVE. 


15-17 EAST 40TH ST. 
CHICAGO-1110 HARTFORD BLDG. 


ESTABLISHED 1894 
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WHAT’S WHAT IN THE FEATURE FIELD 


Opper Launches Sunday Page at 68—-Abbey New NEA Business Manager 
—“Bud”’ Fisher, F. P. A. Return 


66), FR. DOUGH and Mr. Dubb” drawn 
by F. Opper, famous veteran comic 
cartoonist, will appear in a full Sunday 
page beginning 
Aug. 9, King 
Features Syndi- 
cate announced 
this week. 
Frederick 
Burr Opper, now 
in his 68th year, 
is drawing com- 
ics as vigorously 
as ever after a 
career of nearly 
half a century. 
His comic crea- 
tions are familiar 
to newspaper 
readers of three 
generations—“Our 
Antidiluvian Ancestors,” ‘Harry Hooli- 
gan” (with the immortal mule “Maud”), 
and now “Mr. Dough and Mr. Dubb.” 


F. Oprer 


Winslow Abbey, for the past two years 
sales manager of NEA Service, Inc., 
Cleveland, has been appointed business 
manager of that syndicate. 

Mr. Abbey succeeds Frank Rostock, 
former business manager of the Service, 
who several months ago left the organ- 
ization to join the Cincinnati Post as 
business manager. In the interim Eugene 
MacLean, general manager of NEA has 
been acting business manager. 

Mr. Abbey came to NEA Service, Inc., 
from the San Francisco Daily News 
where he had been advertising manager. 
He held similar posts on the Seattle 
(Wash.) Star, Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
and the Los Angeles Express. 


Alleged fraudulent use of the mails by 
advertising concerns selling spectacles on 
mail order is exposed in an article writ- 
ten by Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of the 
Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation and syndicated by the North 
American Newspaper Alliance. 

Dr. Fishbein will be remembered for 
his vigorous criticism of newspaper treat- 


ment of medical news in an address before 
the last meeting of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors. He now charges, 
through the daily press, that advertising 
manufacturers of spectacles are accumu- 
lating vast fortunes by “fitting glasses” by 
merely obtaining the name, address, age 
and length of time a person has been us- 
ing spectacles, ignoring the science of 
treatment of eye ailments. 


“Bud” Fisher creator of “Mutt and 
Jeff” returned from a six weeks’ stay in 
Europe on the Aquitania, Friday, July 24. 


On the same boat was Franklin P. 
Adams, conductor of the “Conning 
Tower” in the New York World who 


returned from a honeymoon spent in 
Italy and England. 


Ward Greene, associate editor of In- 
ternational Feature Service, spent seven 
days recently interviewing Grand Duke 
Boris of Russia for a series of biographi- 
cal articles. 


The weekly drama-fiction service of 
The Putnam Syndicate, in which the 
latest plays on Broadway are made into 
short stories each week, is now to appear 
annually in book form. 


C. E. Rush, noted mountaineer of the 
Pacific Northwest, is the author of a 
series of three weekly articles for the 
Metropolitan Newspaper Service, upon the 
hazards and narrow escapes he has en- 
countered in scaling mountains. 


Frank H..Greer of Tulsa, Okla., for 
years publisher of the Oklahoma State 
Capital, has organized the Greer-Conklin 
Syndicate for the distribution of news- 
paper features. Its first offering is a 
series, “The World’s Greatest Mothers.” 


J. N. Darling, cartoonist for the New 
York Herald Tribune Syndicate, has re- 
turned home after spending several weeks 
at West Falmouth, Cape Cod, Mass., re- 
cuperating from his serious illness of last 
spring. 


Directory of Leading Features 


FOR DAILY, SUNDAY AND WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS, 


Fiction 
Sie OUR CES sie 
Lewis Wilson Appleton, Jr., 
2044 Margaret St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Radio 


DIRECT FROM PARIS 
All phases European radio news sold exclusive 
by city. 
The Delano Service, 16, Avenue de l’Opera, 


All Louisiana 


and MISSISSIPPI 
Listens In For 


RADIO 
Go} NEWS in the 


NEW ORLEANS 


STATES 


Lhe state's representatives in the 
National Fiela— 

THE JOHN M. BRANHAM CO. 
New York — Chicage —- Bt. Louis 
Atlanta — Detroit — Kansas City 
Ban Franeiseo—Los Angeles 


New Orleans States 


Radio 


FOR LARGE AND SMALL PAPERS 
A non-technical, weekly radio review. 
By CARL H. BUTMAN 


Washington Radio News Service 
1422 F 8t. Washington, D, C, 


For the first six months of 1925 
The Dispatch exceeded the next 
largest Ohio Newspaper by 1,210,736 
lines—and all other Columbus news- 
Papers combined by 1,952,515 lines. 


NET PAID CIRCULATION 
CITY 
SUBURBAN 
COUNTRY 


Total Circulation 


Columbus Dispatch 


On10'S GREATEST HOME DAILY 


for August 1, 1925 


A 
State 
Above 


Averages 


West Virginia 


There is always a temptation on the 
part of national advertisers to do things 
by averages. 


This rule must not apply to West 
Virginia. It is a state above averages. 
In the production of coal, chemicals, 
glass, petroleum, pottery, etc., West Vir- 


ginia is out of the ordinary. 


It is the specialist in these lines. The 
successful space buyers know the power 
that lies in the word “specialist.” 


These special lines of industry pay the 
people of the state an amount above the 
average. Each one ranks at or near the. 


top in production. 
This is a territory to be considered. 


These newspapers are the messengers 
which reach the people every day. 
Through the columns of these publica- 
tions the manufacturer is able to create 
“above average” demand. 


for for 
Circu- 5,000 Circu- 6,000 
¥en lation lines lation lines 
Bluefie] . 
“Telegraph... (M) 11,592 .06 | Maxtinsbure a fe 
**Telegraph a(S); 516,254 2 0600 | 5.6 ti ee ae at 825 
Charleston Morgantown 
Gazette ....ccecss (M) 19,478 .07 TEP OSE) hiviec isa eens (E) 5,089 .025 
Pa ieee SEs loie reelew' (S) 23,643 .08 Parksrabury 
jar! urg ee 
**Telegram .......-. (E) 9,098 .04 e's Fe Od HOS on nye a, 
“Telegram .......+- (S) 10,385 .045 Ope ety Ss 
Huntiiaetort *Sentinel .......... (E) 8,527 .03 | 
**Advertiser ...... (E) 12,901 .04 : 
**Herald-Dispatch..(M) 14,742 .05 **A, B. C. Statement, March 31, 1925. A| 


**Herald-Dispatch...(S) 15,000 .0S 7ftGovernment Statement, March 31,1925 
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MODEL 25 
Two Standard Main 
Magazines 


MODEL 26 
Two Standard Main 


Magazines 


Two Standard Auxiliary 
Magazines 


All Magazines Quickly 
Removed from the Front 
and Interchangeable 
with Other Linotypes 


(GES FRO 


C fone C ones 


= ) 
I rocco 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
Brooklyn, New York 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 
Agencies in the Principal Cities of the World 


& Composed entirely on the Linotype in Caslon No. 3 with exception of hand-set title line 
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ADVERTISING AGENCY AFFAIRS 


World Wide News Man Going To China—Seid Joins 
Botsford-Constantine—Three New England 
Agencies Launched 


ORLD Wide News Association has 
appointed Y. Lewis Mason _repre- 
sentative in Shanghai to supervise the 
firm’s export advertising business in that 
territory. Mr. Mason for the past three 
years has been in charge of Chinese af- 
fairs in the New York office of World 
Wide News. , ‘ 
Mr. S. H. Somerton, associate director 
in New York City, will be in charge of 
the Far Eastern advertising business. 


Frederick Seid, for several years head 
of an advertising agency in San Fran- 
cisco has joined the staff of Botsford- 
Constantine, advertising agency with of- 
fices in San Francisco, Portland and 
Seattle. 


The Service Advertising Agency has 
been established at 26 Robinson street, 
Webster, Mass., with Thomas C. White, 
Jr., as manager and proprietor. Mr. 
White will feature newspaper and maga- 
zine advertising. Mr. White, who lo- 
cates in Webster, was formerly asso- 
ciated with newspapers in Marlboro, 
Brockton and other cities. 


Lloyd Maxwell, president of the Wil- 
liams & Cunningham Advertising Agency, 
was a delegate to the Elks’ grand lodge 
reunion recently held in Portland, Ore. 
While there he addressed the Portland 
Advertising Club. 

The Tri-State Advertising Service Inc., 
Dubuque, la., has increased its capital 
stock from $10,000 to $25,000, of which 
$10,000 is to be common stock and the 
remainder ‘preferred stock, issued in $100 
shares. C. K. McCarty is president and 
A. M. Bink, secretary of the corporation. 
The increase will provide for financing 
extensions of the service. 


Ralph F. James has joined the C. P. 
McDonald Company, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, in the capacity of rep- 
resentative. He was formerly connected 
with the National Lead Company and the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, 
St. Louis. 


J. Douglas Gessford, formerly general 
manager of the daily and weekly news- 
papers of O’Flaherty’s New York su- 
burban list, recently Eastern advertising 
manager of Charm Magazine, and form- 
erly general manager of the Hackensack, 


(N. J.) Bergen Evening Record, has 
joined the organization of Joseph E. 
Hanson Company = Inc., Advertising 


Agency, Newark, N. J., as account execu- 
tive. 


R. H. Van Dusen, formerly with New 
York and Queens Electric Light and 
Power Company, has joined Churchill- 
Hall, Inc., New York. 


R. L. Polk & Co., of N. E., Inc., Bos- 
ton, Mass., general advertising business, 
has been incorporated, with a capital stock 
of $10,000. There are 100 shares of stock, 
with par value of $100 each. The direc- 
tors are: President, Walter H. Robin- 
son; treasurer, Gladys M. Thompson, 
Cochituate, and Frank C. Hyde. 


William Mahoney, formerly with L. C. 
Gumbinner, New York, has joined the art 
department of the C. P. McDonald Com- 
pany, Inc., New York advertising agency. 


Gamelin Advertising Service, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass., has been incorporated. 
There are 50 shares, without par value. 
The directors and incorporators are: 
President, Henry A. Gamelin; treasurer, 
Eugene Danziger, Springfield, and Louis 
Danziger. 


WEEK’S AD TIPS 


George Batten’ Company, Inc, McCormick 
Building, Chicago. Has secured account of 
Curtis Companies, Ind., Clinton, Iowa, manu- 
facturers of ‘Curtis Woodwork.” 


Campbell-Ewald Company, General Motors 
Building, Detroit. Has secured account of the 
Great Lakes Refining Company, Detroit and 
Toledo. Placing’ fall schedules in general news- 
paper campaign on Oakland Motor Car com- 
pany of Pontiac, Mich. 

Cramer-Krasselt Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Placing schedules with some middle west news- 
papers on Milwaukee-Waukesha Brewing Com- 
pany of Milwaukee. 


Critchfield & Company, 
Boulevard, Chicago, Sending out a few orders 
to Eastern newspapers on Frank Harris & 
Sons, Inc., of Chicago. This account formerly 
handled by Nelson-Chesman Company. 


Crosby, 29 Quincy street, Chicago. Is send- 
ing out an advertising campaign to the South- 
west on the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association of New Orleans. 


Charles C. Green Advertising Agency, Inc., 
Estey Building, Philadelphia. Has secured the 
accounts of Bown & Company, investment 
bankers, and the Cliveden Company, distribu- 
tors of Cliveden Knitting Wools and Cliveden 
Silk Wear Undergarments, Philadelphia. 


Green, Fulton & Cunningham Company, 360 
North Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. Sending 
out fall schedules to newspapers generally on 
Nash Motor Company of Kenosha, Wis. 

Guenther-Bradford & Company, Inc., 7 South 
Dearborn street, Chicago. Now handling ac- 
count of the Kosmos Company, Chicago, manu- 
facturers of horse shoe rings. 

Hicks Advertising Agency, 52 Vanderbilt 
avenue, New York. Now placing account of 
the Golding Fabrics Corporation, manufacturers 
of silks and makers of the “Bonne Buit’’ silk 
sheets and pillow slips, New York. 

Hoops Advertising Company, 9 East Huron 
street, Chicago. Is placing a general adver- 
tising campaign on the Paige-Detroit Company 
of Detroit. 

H. W. Kastor & Sons Company, Inc, 14 
East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. Now placing 


223 West Jackson 


account of the Ladies Art Company, St. Louis, 
manufacturer of art needlework materials. Is 
plnaning an advertising campaign on Hygienic 
Laboratories of Chicago. 


J. Roland Kay Company, 163 East Erie street, 


DaaryPapeps Rom OrHeR Gries 
HOTALINGS NEWS STAND 


BROADWAY AND 45RD ST. 
NorTH END THE TIMES BUILDING 


“Perhaps the most cosmopolitan spot in New York City is Forty-third Street and 
Broadway . . . Here is a mammoth news stand which sells newspapers from every 
city in the world. . . Every cown has similar stands, but none as huge as this, 
and none as varied and as picturesque in its patronage.” 


—Boston Transcript, Oct. 29, 1921. 


HOTALING’S NEWS AGENCY, 308 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 
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Chicago. Sending out a general advertising 
campaign on Martin & Martin Company, Chi- 
cago. 

F. J. Low Company, Inc., 15 West 44th street, 
New York.~ Has secured account of the Alpha 
Lux Company, New York, ‘‘Salvator” water. 


Lyddon & Hanford Company, 110 East 42nd 
street, New York. Now handling account of 
the Barclay Corset Company, Newark, N. J. 


MacManus, Inc., Detroit. Sending out sched- 
ules to newspapers generally on Cadillac Motor 
Car Company, of Detroit. 

Charles F. W. Nichols Company, 14 East 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. Placing fall sched- 
ules in newspaper roto sections on H. W. Gos- 
sard Company, Chicago, 

Power, Alexander & Jenkins Company, De- 
troit, Mich. Has secured the following ac- 
counts: The Commercial National Company 
of Detroit, land contracts and mortgages; the 
Detroit Industrial Vehicle Company, gasoline 
trucks for milk delivery; George F. Minto & 
Co., Detroit, wholesale clothing; the Meisner 
Manufacturing Co., toilet preparations; and 
the Niles Manufacturing Company, Ypsilanti, 
battery chargers. 

William H. Rankin Company, Inc., Tribune 
Tower, Chicago. Placing account of Nestor 
Johnson Manufacturing Company, Chicago, 
manufacturers of ‘‘Nestor Johnson” skates. 
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Reincke-Ellis Company, 215 North Michiga 
avenue, Chicago. Placing account of the Reaé 
ing Steel Castings Company, Bridgeport, Cor 
necticut, manufacturers of valves and fitting 
steel castings. y 


Roberts & MacAvinche, 30 North Dearbor 
street, Chicago. Placing account of Bernar¢ 
Hewitt & Company, Chicago. 


Rogers & Smith, 326 West Madison stree 


Chicago. Placing a few schedules in midd 
west newspapers on Clinton Furniture Com 
pany. 


Russell M. Seeds Company, Inc., Consolidate 
Building, Indianapolis. Has secured accour 
f the Milks Emulsion Company, Terre Haut 
manufacturers of “Milks Emulsion.” 


Tumer-Wagner Company, Wrigley Buildin, 
Chicago. Placing schedules in Western news 
papers on Old Monk Olive Oil. 


Williams & Cunnyngham, 6 North Michiga 
avenue, Chicago. Now placing account « 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Company, Louisville, Ky 
manufacturers of “‘Pee Gee” paints and ya 
nishes. 


_ Zimmer-Keller Company, Detroit Life Buik 
ing, Detroit. Sending out orders to a numbe 


of newspapers on Rickenbacker Motor (€ 
Company of Detroit. 


SERVICE 


For six years this company has added success after 
success in building permanent circulation and lasting 
prestige for newspapers in large and small cities. 
succeeding 
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| COLLIER KILLED IN CRASH 


ung General Manager of Miami Tab 
Buried at Ohio Home Wednesday 
(By Telegraph to Eviror & PustisHER) 
Miami, Fla., July 29——Funeral sery- 
#s for Laverne Collier, general man- 
er of the Illustrated Daily Tab, Van- 
rbilt tabloid, who was killed in an 
tomobile accident in Miami last Satur- 
y, were held at Perrysburg, Ohio, 
‘ednesday under auspices of the local 
ist of the American Legion and the 
ks. Interment was made in the family 
rial plot. 
The late editor’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
C. Collier, came from their home in 
icatello, Idaho, for the funeral. 
For half an hour the offices of the Tab 
| Miami were closed the time the funeral 
$ being held in Perrysburg. Mr. Col- 
’s body was accompanied to Perrys- 
g by Alfred Wicksam, who had been 
+ editor’s personal assistant. 
Mr. Collier was 28 years old and had 
| years’ experience on newspapers in 
ss Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, 
(tte and Salt Lake. He joined the staff 
the Vanderbilt paper in Los Angeles 
yrtly after its establishment, and was 
‘mn made news and picture editor. He 
is sent to Miami last December as man- 
ng editor. 


: 
lection of a committee composed of 


ink A. Bailey, Howard Steinbaugh, 
’y Allen, and Lindsay McKenna. 


«Obituary 


{he Tab is now operating under the 


WIS S. HILL, 80, formerly literary 
(editor of the Biddeford (Me.) Jour- 
(and Biddeford Record, died at a hos- 
il in Saco, Me., July 24. 

(rs. GEorcE Denny, wife of the cable 
cor of the Associated Press in San 
incisco, died in that city recently. Mrs. 
ay accompanied her husband on his 
ly trips during his 20 years in the 
ign service of the A. P. 

TEWART St. Crain MAcVicar, 58 lino- 
2 operator and for 25 years employed 
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This press has 4 cen 
tral folders, 


Cuts off pages 23” long 
7 or 8 columns 300 
lines. 


| Has color plate cylinder 
| for each Sextuple. 
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A SCOTT “MULTI. 
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Editor 


on the San Antonio Express, died sud- 
denly of heart failure at his San Antonio 
home. At the funeral Frank G. Huntress, 
president of the Express, was one of the 


pallbearers. 


P. N. Tuomas, 65, editor and publisher 
of the Quitman (Tex.) Democrat, died 
suddenly in an ambulance while being car- 


ried from Lindale, Tex., to his home. 


Mrs. Mary E izapetu BryYAN, one of 
Texas’ best known woman journalists, 
She was born 
in 1846, and at different times served on 
the Galveston News, Houston Post and 


died recently in Houston. 


Houston Chronicle. 


Witt H. Warp, 65, former well known 
newspaper man and associate of W. C. 
noted 
Iconoclast, was found dead in his room 
At one 
time he was a feature writer on the ot. 


Brann in publication of the 


at Texarkana, Tex., recently. 
Louis Globe-Democrat. 


Mrs. Exnten E. Finn, mother 


in Brookline, Mass. 


FREDERICK KINNEY, telegraph editor 
of the Salt Lake City Tribune for the 
past six years, is dead at his home fol- 
months. 
Mr. Kinney began his newspaper career 
on the Columbus Ohio State Journal in 


lowing an illness of several 


1888 


Wi11aM R. Ricu, 67, circulation man- 
ager of the Haverhill (Mass.) Sunday 
Record, and transportation manager of 
Boston 
Post and other papers, died July 23, at 


the Haverhill district for the 


his summer home at Hampton Beach, N. 


H., as the result of a fall from’ the 


piazza of his summer cottage. 


Harry M. WaInsHELL, 31, founder of 
the Lynn, Mass., newsboys’ 
fund, 
Lynn Item reportorial staff, died in the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston, 
July 22. 

James M. Nicot, for many years tele- 
grapher for the Canadian Press in the 
office of the Toronto Evening Telegram. 
died from heart trouble July 24, at his 
summer camp in Haliburton, Ont. 

Grorce BLapEN Fox, for 14 years con- 
nected with the Philadelphia North 
American, died in the Lankenau Hospi- 
tal, Philadelphia, July 24, from tropic 
fever contracted during an exploration in 


the jungles of British Guiana four years 
ago. 
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of 
Theodore E. Finn of the Boston Post 
editorial staff, died July 27, at her home 


scholarship 
and formerly a member of the 


for August. 1, 1925 


FORESHADOWED EVENTS 


Aug. 6-7-8—Nebraska Press Assn., 
annual 
Neb. 

Aug. 6-10—Wisconsin Press Assn., 
annual summer outing, Appleton 
to Green Bay, Wis. 

Aug. 6-7—Indiana Republican Edi- 


summer outing, Crete, 


tors Assn., summer outing, Mi- 
chigan City. 

Aug. 21-22—Washington Press Assn., 
meeting, Spokane, Davenport Ho- 
tel. 

Aug. 27-30—Montana State Press 
Assn., annual convention, Yellow- 
stone Park. 


SWARTS NOW M.E. 


City Editor and Columnist of Memphis 
Press Promoted 


Leland G. Swarts, for two years city 
editor of the Memphis (Tenn.) Press, has 
been made managing editor, 

Swarts was formerly connected with 
Illinois papers and at one time was news 
editor of the Austin (Tex.) American. 

In Illinois he was reporter on the Dan- 
ville Press and later telegraph editor and 
state political writer on the Springfeld 
Illinois State Register. 

Since going to the Memphis Press he 
has conducted a column. This has now 
been taken over by C. C. Nicolet. 


Airplane Delivers Newspapers 


A daily airplane newspaper delivery 
service between Garden City, wee eer and 
Dixville Notch, N. H., began last week. 
New York morning newspapers are de- 
livered to guests of the Balsams, a hotel 
operated by Joseph Lannin. The same 
service was successful last year. 


Lower Texas To Advertise 


The lower Rio Grande Valley is to 
be advertised to the world. A fund of 
$25,000 this year, with provisions for 
$50,000 annually, is being raised and a 
publicity man is to be employed to con- 
duct an advertising campaign. 


Rebel:—A liberator before he puts it 
over—New Vork Evening Telegram, 
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MIXED IN A MINUTE 


For the Press Room or Mail Room 
Quick Stick has no equal. It is mixed 
in a minute, possesses greater strength 
than the paper itself and when once 
applied it will not let go. A clean 
white powder paste that will not sour 
or mold,—free from lumps—speeds up 
bundle and single wrapping wherever 
it is used. Quick Stick mixes quick— 
sticks quick and dries quick. It can 
be ordered in 35 Ib. cartons, 50 Ib, kits, 
100 lb. kegs, 150 Ib. half barrels and 
225 Ib. barrels. Write for prices and 
our complete catalog. 


The Labels 
Stick With 


“705” 


COMMERCIAL 
MAILING MACHINE PASTE| Q 


pa | 

Tee Commercial Paste Ca. Columbus. Ohia | 

If you want to speed (an « 
labeling—if TTA 
eareeerame (2) 


and arrive at their 
destination—use Commercial “705” 
Mailing Machine paste. This white, 
smooth, easy flowing mailing machine 
paste is ready mixed—entirely free 
from lumps—making rapid labeling 
assured. Will not gum up or corrode 
the machine—always ready. Com- 
pounded especially for Wing-Horton 
and Dick Machines. 


The Boys Will Like 


COPASCO 


Copasco is popular with the men at 
the desks. The handy container will 
get their eye—it is convenient—clean 
and just the thing they need. Copasco 
never requires water, sticks quickly 
and dries fast. Contains just the right 
amount of moisture to spread smoothly 
but will not soak through the thinnest 
sheet. Give this popular adhesive a 
trial, 
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Send for Catalog. 
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NEWSPAPER MAKERS AT WORK 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


“Make your paper easy to read”—James M. Ross 


wrt constitutes a good newspaper? 

Suggestions in answer to this ques- 
tion were offered this week by James M. 
Ross, managing editor of the Lexington 
(Ky.) Leader, a newspaper man of 33 
years’ experience. 

“Of course,” he began, “the cry of every 
person who reads a newspaper is for news 
and still more news. But the cry goes 
beyond that. The person wants his mass 
of newspaper facts and information so 
edited that he may benefit to a great ex- 
tent with a minimum of effort. News- 
papers should be easy to read. 

“News at and near home in the major- 
ity of cases is necessary for a real news- 
paper. And all real news should not be 
on the first page of the paper. Make the 
readers turn to the inside sections. 

“Crime news, in my opinion, should be 
minimized, unless it is of such importance 
that it makes first page—then give it 
every line it is worth. No matter how 
many attempts are made to clean up news- 
paper pages, there will always be many 
readers who want crime details and scan- 
dal. They must be served as consistently 
as any other group of readers. 

“But there is always room in a good 
newspaper for stories that will be of real 
benefit and interest. Your newspaper will 
always be more interesting, if you can 
corral a so-called ‘success story,’ or hu- 
man interest story, or a narrative of the 
unusual. Preferably such a yarn should 
be from the home district, but publish one 
in every issue, from the world field, if 
necessary. 

“News columns should be used to tell 
the news. If the editor has comment to 
make, he has his editorial page for the 
purpose. A newspaper hurts itself in the 
long run--by presenting a distorted idea 
of facts. 
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“Finally, don’t let your paper become 
pedantic, keep space for something bright, 
cheerful, and not too series, and dont 
forget the children. A newspaper should 
have enough features to make its narra- 
tive interesting, whether it be made more 
convincing or not, in my opinion. 

“My idea of a successful newspaper is 
one so edited that when it enters a home, 
it is greeted as a friend—if possible, so 
welcome that the reader feels a neighbor 
has dropped in to talk over whatever ma;” 
be happening that is worth publishing. 

“Every newspaper man demands that his 
paper have facts, only facts, that truth and 
accuracy must prevail. All of us know 
how difficult it is sometimes to obtain an 
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The Sun consistently leads all 
New York evening papers in Na- 
tional Advertising. 


During the first six months of 
1925, The Sun published over 
425,000 lines more National Ad- 
vertising than the second news- 
paper. 


_The Sun is clean, sane and 
vigorous—productive to adver- 
tisers because it has the confi- 
dence of its readers. 
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280 Broadway 
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absolutely correct story. But that never 
stops a real newspaper man from trying 
to turn out a paper in which every effort 
has been made to present the exact pic- 
ture, and to see that no one has suffered 
through carelessness or malice.” 

As the humblest devil ever in a country 
printing office, according to his own de- 
scription, Mr. Ross began. newspaper 
work in 1892 with the Owingsville (Ky.) 
Opinion, now defunct. For some years 
he swept the office, picked loose type from 
the floor, and handled the roller in print- 
ing the paper on a Washington hand 
press. 

He was nine and a half years old when 
he began thus to learn the printing bus- 
iness, and remained a printer until 1906, 
when he joined the Lexington (Ky.) 
Herald staff as a reporter. His rise from 
then on was rapid. He started in April, 
and covered mountain feud trials, the 
United States Senatorial campaign and 
was made city editor of the Herald. 

In December of the same year, he 
transfered to the Leader as managing edi- 
tor and news editor, where he has been 
since. 


Once in a great while we wonder if the 


“public would stand for a Rejected Manu- 


script week—John R. Wolf in Milwau- 
kee Journal. 
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TIMES MAGAZINE 
SECTION HEADS 3 
EIS eg i 
July 28, 1925 — 
The New York (Times: he 


Only a few months have elapsed since” 
our advertisements of Art Furniture 
began to appear in the Magazine Section y 
of The New York Times, but in that 
time we have had many inquiries and 
find that not only its the Magazine ‘ 
Section read in the immediate vicinity, 
but inquiries have come from California 
and Florida, as well as other distant” 
points. we 
Upon checking up the requests that 
we have had through advertising im 
other newspapers and periodicals, you 
will doubtless be interested to know 
that The Neu York Times Magazine 
Section heads the list. The results have 
been most encouraging. t 
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The Greatest Market in America 


47,654 square miles | Total Wealth 


$37,035,262,000 
10,385,227 people Total Bank Deposits 
217.9 to square mile $13,000,000,000 
, Per Capita Deposits 
82.7 urban population vy $1,066 


NEW YORK STATE 


In buying power, industrial supremacy and the return 
to her population, New York is an Empire that ranks first 
in America. 


In this State are over ten million people, the kind of 
people to reach, because they use the kind of merchandise 
you have to sell. 


New York State, with a total wealth of over $37,000;- 
000,000, composes the wealthiest community in the 
world. It is the goal of mercantile conquest for every 
advertiser. 


The really big merchandising successes are obtained by 
going where big money is—and this is why the Empire 
State is the successful National Advertisers’ big money 
maker. 


For results, advertisers should tell their story in the 

wealthiest and most congested large territory in America, 

the state where there are more earners and more inde- 

pendently rich than can be found in any other part of the. 
country. 
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lation Lines i lation Lines Lines 


**Mount Verncn Daily Argus 9,830 

**Newburgh Daily News.................. (E) 11,811 

**New Rochelle Standard-Star 8,084 

**The Sun, New York ) 247,370 

**New York Times 852,882 

**New York Times 598,244 

275,312 

330,504 

i . **Now York World 348,148 

**Buffalo (8) ’ , **New York World 581,660 
TTBuffalo , . **New York Evening World. 310,967 
**Buffalo Evening Times : : **Niagara Falls Gazette ........... 7 19,359 


**Buffalo Sunday Times ¢ i **Port Chester Item °. 4,800 


{tBuffalo **Poughkeepsie Star and Enterprise 12,335 


**Rochester Times-Union 69,349 
**Syracuse Journal (E) 42,757 
**Troy Record 22,653 


** A, B, C. Statement, March 81, 1925, 
tt Government Statement, March 31, 1925, 


BRYAN FOUND COMFORT IN 
WRITING FOR PRESS 


(Continued from page 5) 


lesson, and the knowledge that he was 
reaching -so vast a constituency with 
practical comments upon the Bible. At 
last he had found his most congenial 
meticr. For he was fundamentally a 
Christian and naturally an evangelist. 
His eyes glowed and his face shone as 
he talked about how he had treated cer- 
tain Scriptural passages. He loved above 
all else to expound the Word. 

Nobody ever claimed for Mr. Bryan— 
much less did he claim for himself—that 
he was either a theologian or a scholar. 
The essential presentation of Scripture is 
not dependent upon either of these qual- 
ities : 

“°Tis the heart, and not the brain, 

That to the highest doth attain.” 

This layman, never long out of the 
arena of battle over public affairs, pos- 
sessed a genius for spiritual perception. 
His emphasis was upon the things that 
really mattered. It was life, everyday 
life, the ordinary man’s life, as affected 
by the Life of Christ, that appealed to 
him. His spiritual sanity saved him from 
the pitfalls of religious aberrations. This 
quality of wholesomeness, and of his con- 
ception of Christianity as a power out- 
working into practical righteousness, 
made him popular with the readers of 
more than a hundred daily papers. 

His intimates know that Mr. Bryan 
was as pleased as a boy over the success- 
ful syndication of his lessons. After his 
first year’s contracts had expired, and the 
great bulk of his papers had renewed, his 
exuberance knew no bounds. That he 
should succeed 30 conspicuously in this, 
the most congenial work of his life, was 
to him a happiness beyond words. 

On the practical side, this entrance into 
the newspaper field meant emancipation 
from the Chautauqua platform. Only 
those who have undergone it know the 
terrific strain of itinerant speaking. Mr. 
Bryan’s income from this source was not 
so great as the public supposed. Chautau- 
qua managers will testify that Mr. Bryan 
made the fairest and most liberal contract 
of all lecturers. Besides, he was a gen- 
erous giver to many religious and charit- 
able causes: in proportion to his means, 
he was one of the country’s greatest 
philanthrophists. 

Not only did his syndicated Sunday 
School lessons deliver Mr. Bryan from 
the burden of Chautauqua lecturing, but 
also, and far more important in his eyes, 
they permitted him to spend at least ten 
months of every year with his invalid 
wife. A more chivalrous and devoted 
husband romance could hardly depict. To 
tell of Mr. Bryan’s romantic affection for 
his life’s comrade, as some of his friends 
have been permitted to glimpse it, would 
be almost to violate the sanctities. 

Along with Mr. Bryan’s syndicated 
newspaper work went freedom to write 
his autobiography, a book on which he 
had worked for four years. He told me 
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that he meant to call it “A Child of 
Fortune”—explaining, in sincere. simplic- 
ity of humility, that all that had come to 
him, and all that he had been permitted to 
do, was entirely beyond his own deserv- 
ing, and only the unmerited favor of God. 
For another man to talk in this strain 
might suggest cant; not so with Mr. 
Bryan. His was the childlike heart of 
faith, which saw in white clearness all 
that it saw, and never once wavered in 
squaring conduct with conviction. 

The explanation of Mr. Bryan’s unique 
career lies in the religion which he 
taught to millions of persons every week 
through the daily newspapers. 


ALREADY PLANNING FOR N.E.A. 


Southern California Press Meeting Aug. 
7-8 to Discuss 1926 Convention 


The Southern California Editorial As- 
sociation will hold its summer jubilee 
meeting Aug. 7 and 8 at Hollywood. 
The two-day meet will be given over 
largely to making plans for the 1926 
convention of the National Editorial As- 
sociation to be held in California. Pres- 
ent entertainment plans for the jubilee 
meeting are being worked out by Judge 
Harlan Palmer of the Hollywood Citizen, 
the Hollywood Chamber of Commerce 
and motion picture interests. 

Organization of both the Weeklies Di- 
vision and the Printers Division of the 
Association will be perfected at the meet- 
ing to handle matters of particular mo- 
ment to those divisions. 


Compton (Cal.) Tribune Sold 


William Coonradt, former circulation 
manager of the Riverside (Cal.) Enter- 
prise, and Carl M. Bigsby, former office 
manager of the Enterprise, have pur- 
chased the Compton (Cal.) Tribune from 
Garland & Jakubik. Coonradt has also 
been circulation manager of the Decatur 
(Ill.) Daily Review. Bigsby has served 
in both the advertising and business de- 
partments of newspapers for years. He 
will edit he Tribune with Coonradt as 
business manager. 


Buying Power of Women 


A half-page characteristic Arthur Bris- 
bane editorial, under the caption, “The 
Successful’ Newspaper—It Is the News- 
paper that Women Read and the Women 
of Greater New York Read the Evening 
Journal,” appeared in New York Eve- 
ning Journal on Thursday, asserting that 
the paper has “more than doubled the cir- 
culation of any other evening newspaper 
published in New York City and more 
than half of its readers are women.” The 
editorial deals at length with the buying 
power of women. 


To Address Washingtonians 


Speakers announced for the Washing- 
ton State Press Association convention 
at Spokane, Wash. August 21 and 22, 
include Dr. Henry Suzzalo, president of 
the University of Washington and’ Dean 
M. L. Spencer, of the University of 
Washington journalism school. 
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What Every Advertiser 
Ought To Know 


ILLINOIS is one of the Nation’s leaders in 
Agriculture 


Illinois is one of the leading agricultural 
states in the Union, not the least impor- 
tant phase of which is dairying and 
poultry raising. Within the State of 
Illinois is located the world’s livestock, 
grain and lumber market. 


ILLINOIS is one of the Nation’s leaders in 
Mineral Production 


Bituminous coal underlies more than 
half the area of the state. The coal out- 
put is valued at $240,000,000. Lead and 
zinc are also mined extensively. The 
mineral center of the United States lies 
within the boundaries of Illinois. 


ILLINOIS is one of the Nation’s, leaders in 
Industry 


The value of the manufactured products 
of Illinois were, according to the last 


the industrial output is great, showing 
an almost limitless variety and diversity. 


ILLINOIS is one of the Nation’s leaders in 
Newspaper Efficiency - 


Not only do the papers of Illinois supply 
its large and thrifty populace with all the 
authentic news of the world at large, but 
from a journalistic point of view they 
command an enviable position. Such 
strong newspapers cannot help but de- 
mand the best in advertising and in re- 
turn offer the best co-operation and the 
most certain results. 
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POWERS PERFECTION COOLER 


Every Newspaper Photo Engraving Plant should have at least one 


The Powers Perfection Cooler requires no water 
connection of any kind. 


It can be moved at will by simply picking it up and 
placing it where it is wanted. 


It has no mechanical parts to get out of order. 


It applies cold water evenly and simultaneously to 
all parts of the plate—ON THE BACK OF THE 
PLATE only. 


It cools the plate instantaneously to the exact tem- 
perature required and saves wiping, mopping and 
reheating. 


The price of the Powers Perfection Cooler 
is $350 


The Powers Perfection Cooler met with the instantaneous approval of both the workers and the owners 
wherever it was installed and tried. The men in the shops like it because it helps them in their work. 
They save time and effort, turn out more work and better work, and do it with very little physical 
labor. It is a clean, workmanlike way of doing what is otherwise a messy, sloppy task. 


_ Proprietors like it because it saves gas, water, time and makeovers. These savings mean money and 
profits and that is what we all want. To satisfy yourself, go into your etching rooms and see what 
happens when the etcher tries to cool a large plate by dragging it over a roller wrapped in old towels 
and rags or a piece of burlap. Watch the plate buckle and then see him try to straighten it out. You 
know what that means in color work. 


The use of the Powers Perfection Cooler does away with buckled and twisted plates, the splashing of 
water on the face of the plate and the constant work and worry connected with etching. A zinc etch- 
ing is heated from 13 to 16 times by the etcher. That tells the story. 
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B’klyn Daily Eagle Kansas City Star Providence Journal 
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IRVING L. STONE DEAD IN 84TH YEAR, 
CHAIRMAN OF DUPLEX BOARD 


Engaged in Press Building in 1884 and Perfected First Flat Bed 
Press Printing from Web—Fought Against Plant Rule 
by Officers of Employers’ Unions 


(By Telegraph to Epitor & PustLisHER) 


BattLe Creek, Mich., July 30.—Irving 
L. Stone, founder and head of the Duplex 
Printing Press Company, died here July 
29, after an illness of almost two years’ 
duration. Thus passes from the indus- 
trial life of Battle Creek a man whose 
name was internationally known, who had 
a personal acquaintance with almost every 
publisher in the country, who was an inti- 
mate of the late President Harding, and 
who had perhaps done as much as any 
individual in the nation for the cause of 
the open shop and non-union labor con- 
ditions. 

Irving L. Stone was born in Berkshire, 
Vt., Oct. 6, 1841, the son of poor parents. 
At the age of 11 years he was brought to 
Illinois, traveling most of the distance by 
ox-cart. Left fatherless shortly after 
their arrival, it devolved on him to bear 
the bulk of the burden of family support 
in the new farm home on the then un- 
broken prairie. Yet, in spite of this han- 
dicap, he managed to acquire sufficient 
education to begin his career as a teach- 
er at the age of sixteen. Along with his 
teaching he managed to eke out an exis- 
tence for himself and the family in vari- 
ous other ways, sometimes as an itinerant 
nurseryman, at others writing insurance. 
Later he graduated from Hillsdale Col- 
lege. 

In 1873 Mr. Stone came to Battle Creek 
to become superintendent of schools from 
Three Rivers, Michigan, where he had 
held a similar position. 

In the latter 70’s he founded the school 
furniture company here, a plant which 
had an interesting career and continued in 
operation until a fire wiped out practically 
its entire plant in 1892. 

It was while directing this plant that 
Mr. Stone became interested in printing 
presses and began working on a plan for 
their development. In 1884 he incorpo- 
rated the Duplex Printing Press Company, 
retaining the active management of this 
plant until two years ago, when illness 
forced him to relinquish it to his son, 
Irving K. Stone, though in 1916 the latter 
had been made president, while the elder 
Stone was named chairman of the board 
of directors, a position held to the end. 

At the beginning the principal asset of 
the company was an idea, with faith in its 
worth and ability and energy to bring it 
to fruition. The idea was that of a flat 
bed printing press capable of high speed. 
For six years the most arduous experi- 
mentation was carried on. In the end 
mechanical skill and perseverance, to- 
gether with the surmounting of the ever- 
growing problem of financing the under- 
taking, triumphed, and a press capable of 
printing from a web of continuously run- 
ning paper at a speed of 4,000 complete 
and folded newspapers per hour and with- 
out the use of any extensive stereotyping 
methods and machinery, was turned out. 
The duplex, a practical flat bed web per- 
fecting press, was offered to newspapers 
in 1890. 

Advancements in the press construction, 
which devolved the high speed rotary type 
of presses, built on a larger and larger 
scale, followed, until today the Duplex 
printing press plant stands as the greatest 
single newspaper printing press plant in 
the world. 

In the early days of the Duplex plant 
the whole enterprise was in peril from 
patent suits affecting the flat bed perfect- 
ing press. Every sale had to be accom- 
panied by a bond guaranteeing the pur- 
chaser against possible judgments for in- 
fringements. It was Mr. Stone, with his 
keen analytical mind and his firm faith 
and courage, who developed the legal 
point upon which the case was won and 
pressed it to a victorious conclusion. 

‘Mr. Stone was a firm believer in the 
open-shop principle and, believing so, he 
stood for it without wavering. To make 
presses and install them for operation by 
a highly unionized trade brought the 
union question strongly into view. There 


Irving L. Stone 


was no question in Mr. Stone’s mind of 
yielding a principle in which he believed, 
his industry being conducted from the 
start on the open shop principle, there 
never being, however, on his part any 
hostility toward the unions or toward 
union labor. 

There came on many years ago, an eX- 
hibition of machinery at the Crystal Pal- 
ace, New York. Duplex presses were to 
be shown. Unions threatened a boycott 
on the exhibition if Duplex presses were 
placed. Mr. Stone promptly sought an 
injunction forbidding such a boycott and 
fought through to the Supreme Court of 
the United States the right of business to 
be protected from such conspiracy. 

A man of wide vision, he was also a 
student of international peace. Long be- 
fore the World War he had devoted him- 
self to the peace problem and had worked 
out a plan which he believed must even- 
tually be accepted. He preserved this. be- 
lief to the end of his conscious life, a be- 
lief in the practicability of the formation 
of a United States of the world, with the 
various existing nations as states in the 
federated union. He would have had 
three departments, executive, legislative 
and judicial, as in this country, the basis 
of operation. He believed the various na- 
tions of the world could be brought to- 
gether to live in harmony under such a 
federation. 

He was also a firm believer in the need 
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for a central, ideal capitol for the nation, 
built somewhere in the center of the con- 
tinent, his argument being that Washing- 
ton was too far removed to serve the na- 
tion efficiently, and that lessons of the 
past could be applied in the building of 
an ideal city. 

Mr. Stone was extremely generous. He 
gave to the city the funds for the erec- 
tion of the Cordelia Stone Memorial Y. 
W. C. A., named for a former wife who, 
with himself, had been greatly interested 
in girls’ welfare work. He also gave to 
the city a valuable tract of land in the 
heart of the community, which has been 
developed into Irving Park. 

Mr. Stone is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Harriet Phillips Stone, two sons and 
three daughters: Richard L., Ethel M., 
Irving K., Mrs. Josephine Stone Cohn, 
and Mrs. (Mable Stone Farley. All are 
of Battle Creek, except Richard L., of 
Chicago, and Mrs. Cohn, of Brooklyn, N. 
Y. There are seven grandchildren, four 
of whom live in Battle Creek, and the 
others in Brooklyn. A sister, Mrs. Sa- 
rupta Slater, of Stronghurst, Ill, also 
survives. 

The funeral services were held from 
the Y. W. C. A. building, which he estab- 
lished, on Friday afternoon, July 31, at 
3 o'clock. Burial was in the family lot 
in Oakhill Cemetery. 


Linotype Prizes for Ball Players 


Fifteen of the more fortunate partici- 
pants in the union printers’ baseball tour- 
nament at Washington, D. C., Aug. 22- 
28, will discover themselves the posses- 


. sors of new platinum and gold cuff links, 


prizes presented by the 


: Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company. 


An Untapped 
Opportunity 


WINS BATTLE WITH STORM 


Boston American Night Editor H 
+ 
Narrow Escape at Sea 


Arthur J. Good, night editor of 1 
Boston Evening American, has return 
from his vacation after a narrow esca 
from death in the waters off Boston lig 
While fishing in a 28 foot sloop, Mr. Go 
and two companions were caught in 
squall which carried away most of | 
sail and flooded the auxiliary engine 
the frail craft. 

For nine hours Mr. Good, a life pi 
server lashed about him, prevented { 
craft from capsizing. 


The Sunday Telegrail 


Prints All General News Wortl 
While. 

Its Exclusive Features Embrace 
The World’s Happenings on th 
Turf, in Society, Music, Motios 
Pictures and Finance. 

An Exhaustive Two-Page Reviey 
of Theatrical Happenings in Grea 
Britain and the Continent. 

A Fashion Page, Distinctive am 
Original, by Mlle. Nagene. e 

The Town in Review—by Amer 
ica’s Greatest Columnist, Josepl 
van Raalte (Beau Broadway). 


Che Morning Celegraph 
NEW YORK wv 
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Millions of Americans are unchurched. 
The Church alone is powerless to reach 
them. It recognizes that the newspaper, 
with its vast circulation, can influence the 
masses for good as no other medium can 


hope to do. 


Business men are recognizing daily the 
need for the Christian influence in busi- 
ness. They are ready to help with their 
money. Indeed, they are gladly support- 
ing church advertising in newspapers 
throughout the country. 


To many newspapers, church advertis- 
ing is an untapped opportunity. Let us 
help you to develop a church page in 
your paper. We shall be glad to tell you 
about copy and plans. 


Associated Advertising Clubs 


383 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Editor 


SONGS OF THE CRAFT 


(Written Exclusively for Epitor & PusLlisHeErR) 
“THIRTY” 
By Henry Edward Warner 


When the click of the typetwriter’s finished, 
When the grouch of the desk is done, 

When the last take’s chopped and slug-marked 
And the race to the forms is won; 

When the last mat’s molded and steam-dried 
And the last page plate has been cast— 

When the last web’s threaded, the last run made, 
And the paper is out—the last! Wee 


When the work of the day is ended, 
When the toilers have all signed off; 

When the press-room’s silent and darkened 
And the motors have ceased to cough; 


IRANCIS HUNTER JOINS 
WESTCHESTER PAPERS 


\lue of $1,250,000 Placed on Mt. 
Vernon and New Rochelle Dailies 
hoe in Reorganization of 


a, Board 


| __ 

The Mount Vernon (N. Y.) Argus and 
t: Standard-Star of New Rochelle, eve- 
fig newspapers owned by Westchester 
‘wspapers, Inc., 
ive been pur- 
sed by the 
Vestchester 
Nwspapers Se- 
ity Company, 
1 holding com- 
ny of which F. 
Hunter, Olym- 
) tennis star 
11 owner of the 
Eckley (W. Va.) 
+ st -Herald, is 
fapas The 


nts and real es- 
# of the two 
ers are valued 
Amore than 
0,000. The price quoted 


F. A. Merriam 


inethe trans- 
1ion was about $1,250,000. - 
D. Harold Forbes, vice-president of the 
stchester Newspapers, Inc., has been 
ide vice-president of the new company, 
) which Sidney Goldsmith, a New 
ichelle realtor, is treasurer. The secre- 
iy of the new company is Albert Ritch- 
€a relative of Governor Ritchie of 
V.ryland, 
Mr, Hunter becomes vice-president of 
istchester Newspapers, Inc., the operat- 
[ company, replacing Mark D. Stiles, 
io has retired. Mr. Hunter will with- 
lw from the Beckley paper to give en- 
i: time to his new duties. 
With the exception of Mr. Stiles, the 
sent officers and executives remain. 
‘mklin A. Merriam remains as presi- 


In New Orleans It’s 
THE MORNING TRIBUNE 
(Published week-day mornings) 
THE NEW ORLEANS ITEM 
| (Published week-day afternoons) 
THE ITEM TRIBUNE 
_ (Published Sunday mornings) 


Sold to National Advertisers at a 
combination rate 15c a line 


week-days and 18c a line Sun- 


| owe 


8. * 


When a crap-game’s on in the mail room 
On a bench with a single light, 

It’s another day gone to the grave of days, 
And a “thirty” for all—good-night! 


dent of Westchester Newspapers, Inc., 
and also the publisher of the Mount Ver- 
non Argus. T. Harold Forbes, vice- 
president and publisher of the New Ro- 
chelle Standard-Star, also remains, as 
does Maurice S. Porter, secretary and 
assistant treasurer, and editor oi the 
Argus. 

The Daily Argus was established April 
1, 1892, and has made great progress. 
Mr. Merriam, with Alvah P. French, 
conducted the paper up to 1903, when Mr. 
Stiles, who is president of Mount Vernon 
Trust Company at present, bought Mr. 
French’s interest and joined Mr. Mer- 
riam. This partnership was continued 
and in 1909 Mr. Porter, at that time city 
editor, was admitted to the firm, when 
Stiles & Merriam, Inc., was formed. 

In 1923, Mr. Stiles and Mr. Merriam 
bought the New Rochelle Evening Stan- 
dard from T. W. Greenslitt. They com- 
bined this with the Daily Star, published 
by T. Harold Forbes, who was made a 
vice-president of the new company, West- 
chester Newspapers, Inc., and publisher of 
the new paper, the Standard-Star. 

These newspapers have enjoyed a re- 
markable growth not alone in circulation, 
but also in advertising, and have become 
leaders in this section, 

The board of directors comprises 
Messrs. Merriam, Forbes, Hunter, Por- 
ter and R. R. Rennie, of New Rochelle, 
who succeeds (Mrs. T. Harold Forbes. 

Norris A. Huse, who has been business 
manager of Westchester Newspapers, 
Inc., has sold his stock, and resigned his 
position, and has returned to New York. 


To cure a bad temper argue with peo- 
ple you can’t whip.—Columbia Record. 


Tintex 


is another of the nationally fa- 
mous accounts which has recog- 
nized the fact that the Washing- 
ton, D. C., territory cannot be 
adequately covered without 


The 
Washington 


Times 


The futility of the “one paper 
buy” argument is nowhere better 
illustrated than in the experiences 
of its national advertisers. 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH 


New York City—Boston 


G. LOGAN PAYNE CO. - 


Chicago - Detroit - St. Louis. - Los Angeles 
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NEW SP APERS WIN IN charged was 57.5 cents per cwt., against 


THREE RATE SUITS 


Knoxville Journal Gets Nashville Tariff 
on Canadian Newsprint—Two Others 
Obtain Refund of Unduly High 
Charges 


Wasuincron, D. C.,, July 29—Three 
recent decisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission have concerned news- 
paper complaints against unfair freight 
rates on newsprint paper shipments, The 
newspapers won their points in all three 
cases. 

Docket No. 15258, a complaint filed by 
the Traffic Bureau of Knoxville, Tenn., 
on behalf of the Knoxville Journal 
against the Canadian Pacific Railway and 
others, alleged that rates on newsprint 
from Shawinigan Falls, P. Q., were un- 
just and discriminatory against Knox- 
ville. The shipments on which reparation 
was asked took a commodity rate of 66.5 
cents per cwt. prior to July 1, 1922, and 
60 cents thereafter. Complainant con- 
tends these rates should not have been 
more than 52 cents and 47 cents, respec- 
tively. The commission held that the 
rates in themselves were not unreason- 
able, but that they did discriminate 
against Knoxville in favor of neighbor- 
ing cities, and an order was entered that 
the railways apply to newsprint shipments 
from Shawminigan Falls and points in 
Canada taking the same rates, to Knox- 
ville, via the Detroit gateway, rates which 
shall not exceed the rates on like traffic 
from the same points of origin and via 
the same gateway to Nashville, Tenn, 

Docket 16031, a complaint of the Ofla- 
homa City Oklahoman and Times, against 
the Santa Fe Railway, alleged that the 
rates assessed on four carloads of im- 
ported newsprint shipped from Houston 
to Oklahoma City in April, 1923, were 
unreasonable and violated the long-and- 
short haul clause of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission act. Reparation to the 
amount of $256.26 was asked. The rate 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 


Is known as the Capital of Eastern 
Oklahoma. It has a population in 
“round figures” of 40,000, and the 
Trading Territory of 550,000. It 
also has 60 diversified industries 
and large oil and agricultural inter- 
ests. 

The National Advertiser can 
best influence this fertile field by 
using the columns of the 


Muskogee Daily 
Evening News 


Circulation, Daily, 10,075; Sun- 
day, 10,655 
Sole Representative 

The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 


New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit, 
Kansas City, Atlanta, Los Angeles, 
San Francisce. 


Los Angeles Times 


California’s 
Great Newspaper 


More news, reading 
matter and advertising 
than any other Pacific 
Coast newspaper. 


Circulation 96% home 
delivered and 95% con- 
centrated in the Los An- 
geles metropolitan market. 


a rate then in effect between Houston and 
Kansas City of 45.5 cents, which rate was 
established between Houston and Okla- 
homa City the following September. 

The commission upheld the publisher’s 
complaint and awarded reparation of 
$234.91, with interest at 6 per cent from 
May 4, 1923. 

Docket No. 16470, a complaint of the 
Arkansas City (Kan.) News, against the 
Santa Fe, asks reparation for “unreason- 
able and unduly prejudicial’ rates on 
hewsprint shipped from International 
Fails, Minn., early in 1922. Complainants 
paid a rate of 77.5 cents per cwt. This 
rate was subsequently reduced to 60 cents 
and later to 54 cents and reparation is 
sought on the 60-cent basis. The com- 
mission awarded reparation in the amount 
of the difference in freight charges as- 
sessed at the 77.5 cent rate and the 60- 
cent rate, with interest. 


A big change has 
taken place in 


ERIE, PA. 


The Dispatch-Herald now leads 
the field by a comfortable margin, 
in circulation, 


local advertising, 
national advertising, reader confi- 
dence and public good will. 


Ask our national representatives 
for particulars. 


WILLIAM A. HENDRICK, Publisher 
LOUIS BENJAMIN, General Manager 


National Representative 
CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 
New York 
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THE WELFARE COMMITTEE 


of the 


INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Can supply you with com- 
petent circulation men of 
capacity and ability capable 
to take entire charge of your 
department or to fill impor- 
tant posts in the department. 


Address the Secretary- 
Treasurer please, Mr. Clar- 
ence Eyster, care Star 


Building, Peoria, Ill. 
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By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


EON NELSON FLINT, Professor of 
Journalism in the University of Kan- 
sas, prepared some time ago a book on 
“The Editorial” (D. Appleton & Co.). 
When the information leaked out that he 
intended to follow it with a book on 
newspaper ethics, it was assumed that 
he would play the role of a preacher and 
attempt to tell those in the pews of the 
press how a newspaper should be con- 
ducted. But instead of writing a book of 
sermons, he has played the role of a re- 
porter and covered actual cases. His 
copy bears the title “The Conscience of 
the Newspaper” (D. Appleton & Co.). 
Professor Flint has done a fine piece 
of reporting. He has made every mem- 
ber of the working press his debtor by 
bringing together so many cases which 
touch practically every phase of newspa- 
per editing and making. To arrange this 
material so as to give it something like 
unity and coherence must have made him 
sweat like a cub covering a first assign- 
ment. It would be interesting to know 
how many times he arranged and rear- 
ranged his material. 


The final ‘“make-ready” shows a text 
divided into three parts. Part I, com- 
prising about half of the volume, is de- 
voted to “Newspaper Practice and the 
Editor’s Conscience.” Part II is headed 
“The Thing We Call Journalism.” In 
Part III Professor Flint to some extent 
ceases to be a reporter and becomes an 
editorial writer on the subject, “The 
Newspaper of To-morrow.” In the sec- 
tion last mentioned will be found many 
of the ideas often expressed in the same 
language which Professor Flint used in 
his article contributed to Epitor & 
PuBLISHER on the influence of codes and 
professional standards. An appendix 
contains some of the more important 
codes of ethics for journalism. 


Part I opens with a general summary 
of the common criticisms brought against 
the newspaper press by the reading pub- 
lic. The public apparently is most criti- 
cal of the press in matters relating to ac- 
curacy, thoroughness, truthfulness, inde- 
pendence, courage, fairness, justice, de- 
cency, constructiveness, sincerity, re- 
sponsibility, kindness, proportion, service 
to the public, and good manners. The 
conclusion seemingly reached by Profes- 
sor Flint is that the newspapers must 
guide the public not as “pillars of clouds” 
or “pillars of fire’ but as road breakers 
—not too far in advance. Another chap- 
ter in this section deals with the right 
and the wrong of suppression. It seems 
to support the general belief that publicity 
is one of the biggest sticks for use in 
combatting crime and in fighting anti- 
social acts in general. Mention is made 
that newspapers are often rather chary 
of their use of such a club when public 
opinion demands—“Don’t hurt the town!” 
“Don’t scare the people!”, but still 
“Print all the news!” Even a lay reader 
can see that with such opposition news- 
papers face a delicate and difficult prob- 
lem. 


BUILDINGS 
PLANT: EAYOUTS 
PRODUCTION 
OPERATION 


An organization specializing solely 
in newspaper building design, man- 
ufacturing and production problems. 


S. P. WESTON 


Newspaper Buildings 
Plant Layouts | 
Production, Operation 


120 West 42nd Street New York 


The concluding chapter of this section 
is entitled, “Some Business-Ethical Prob- 
lems.” It praises the advance in adver- 
tising standards and sounds this note of 
ras for the modern publisher, page 


A large majority of the present generation of 
publishers deem it necessary to satisfy them- 
selves that an oil stock or a mining stock or a 
land investment project is not a swindle before 
they will advertise it. Their predecessors were 
not so particular. The modern publisher 
scrutinizes even his local advertising. He likes 
to know that a fire sale is genuine and that 
bargain claims bear some resemblance to truth, 

Part II, “The Thing We Call Journal- 
ism” is a sort of follow up story for 
Part I. It is an illuminating survey of 
some “obsolescent traditions” concerning: 
partisanship, coloring, personal journal- 
ism, giving the public what it wants, pro- 
vincialism, venality, faking, ete. Short 
expositions of a long list of “active tradi- 
tions” follow. These go a long way in 
the direction of proving that the news- 
paper may be a public servant as well as 
a public informant. Numerous modern 
newspaper crusades are mentioned. A 
belief is expressed that if the power of 
the personal press of an earlier day is 
really waning the great institutionalized 
papers of the present day are by no means 
idle in the matter of public service. 

Part III is a tabloid compendium of 
aims and hopes for the future. While the 
value of newspaper codes of ethics is rec- 
ognized, such codes are regarded as only 
a part of several influences which should 
work toward greater newspapers in an 
American to-morrow. Among these oth- 
er influences listed are: the influence of 
law, the advent of a more wholesome de- 
mand of the public, the influence of pro- 
fessional training, the endowment of 
model newspapers, and the improvement 
of personnel. 

To review in brief space a book made 
up for the most part of so many cases 
is an extremely difficult task. It lays 
the reviewer open to almost as many sins 
of omission as can be brought against 
the newspaper. With the reporting of 
cases there will be no quarrel with the 
author. But when he takes the data thus 
collected and precedes to hand down a 
decision with comment there will be many 
dissenting opinions. In every instance it 
is always dangerous to reach a decision 
without being in possession of all the 
facts in the case. Instead of reaching a 
positive conclusion in many instances it 
would have been much better to have list- 
ed the factors to be taken into consider- 
ation before coming to a decision. 

One case may be taken as typical, A 
minister may have been murdered and 
his body may have been found beside the 
road near a small town. Near his body 
may be that of the wife of the janitor 


ii build quality, 


it be 
house or a newspaper or 


whether into a 
a pair of shoes, is to 


guarantee the highest 


ultimate reward for ef- 
fort expended. 


The Ballas 
Morning News 


SUPREME IN TEXAS 
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of his church. The minister’s wife may 
still be living. No theory as to the crime 
may be substantiated by enough evidence 
to lead to an arrest. The cost of cover- 
ing the story may run into the hundreds 
of thousands. One newspaper alone may 
have used three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand words in covering the event. But 
these facts by themselves do not justify 
the decision that no good social purpose 
was served. 

If the reporters first sent to cover the 
double murder find that the bodies have 
been hastily buried, the newspapers may 
from a sense of public duty demand an 
autopsy. If an autopsy be authorized by 
a high authority but presence of report- 
ers be refused at the autopsy, a newspa- 
per may be justified in having its star 
reporter sworn in as a special deputy to 
guard the body at the autopsy—in the in- 
terest of public welfare. If the autopsy 
on the body of the woman shows peculiar 
mutilations worth while evidence may 
have been collected. If reporters found 
that taxi drivers were paid more to tell 
where they took reporters than they got 
from reporters themselves, if reporters 
without expense had limousines to take 
them out to play golf—if these and oth- 
er conditions should obtain, it might be a 
fine thing for the public to have news- 
papers that are not afraid to spend money 
and keep its reporters on the job until 
the case has been thoroughly tried in the 
press columns, if not in the court room. 
If in a place where moral conditions 
were bad and where “love nests” were 
numerous a radical change had _ been 
brought about and homes made happy 
through newspaper sermons from the text 
“The Wages of Sin Is Publicity” then 
the accuracy of a decision that no good 
social purpose was served may be seri- 
ously questioned. 

Flint and I never did agree on many 
matters relating to. newspaper ethics— 
even when I spoke on the subject 
“Ethics for Newspaper Men” at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. Often it is a good 
thing to read a book that irritates you. 
“The Conscience of the Newspaper” will 
do that very thing. Hence it is worth 
reading. 
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of 
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THE STANDARD STAR 
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Both Members of A. B. C. 


Westchester Newspapers, Inc. 


Franklin A. Merriam, Pres., 
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Northern Qhio! 
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The Plain. 
ONE Medium —ONE Cost 
J. B. Woodward 


110 E. 42d St. 
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NELSON ANTRIM CRAWFOR 

who heads the Department of Jo 
nalism at Kansas State Agricultu 
College proposed some time ago to 
Kansas Press Association that “Ho 
Paper” Week be observed in Kan: 
He recently published in the Christ 
Science Monitor an article describ 
some of the results accomplished by 
observance. 


To a certain extent the following pa 
graph taken from the article summari 
most of the activities: 


The observance of the week _ included 
proclamation by the Governor of the St 
sermons in churches on the community ne 
paper, meetings of chambers of commerce 
civic clubs with pregrams dealing with 
home paper, a radio program by one of 
most powerful stations in the State, displ 
of books or articles on the press by city | 
town libraries, and displays in windows 
newspaper offices. 


Vanderbilt 


means 


Newspapers 
Clean Enough 
For Every 
Home! 


Where do you want your advertising 
to go? 


EDITORIAL RESEARCH RE- 

PORTS supply accurate in- 
formation upon the major prob- 
lems which call- for frequent 
editorial comment. 


The reports are for the in 
formation and review of editor: 
and publishers, rather than fo: 
publication. ; 


They are in use by the leading 
American newspapers and maga: 
zines. 


The cost of this service, basec 
upon circulation, is compatibl 


with every moderately libera 
editorial expense budget. 
EDITORIAL RESEARCE 


REPORTS 
1425 G Street, Washington, D. C 
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_ PATTEE LAUDS DIRECT- 
MAIL SELLING 


| (Continued from page 4) 


tions and its costs when used on a large 
scale and they do not as a rule attempt 


'“How About “Cumulative 


Advertising” ? 


“Personally, I have absolutely 
no patience with the advertising 
man and the advertising solicitor 
who complacently uses this alibi: 
‘well, you must remember adver- 
_ tising value is cumulative.’ [| 
i have heard it so many times that 
+ today it is a joke, it is just a 
_ myth created by clever advertise- 
| ing solicitors * * * In 1904, for 
| instance, Pearline spent over a 
half million dollars for advertis- 
ing. In 1907 Pearline advertising 
was stopped and in 1915 the 
Pearline plant was sold, it was 
reported to me, for $12,500.’— 
J. G. Pattee, before Direct-Mail- 
_ Advertising Association, Pitts- 
burgh, October 30, 1924. 


to make it do the work that newspaper 
advertising has done for decades. 

_ Mr. Pattee may be able to do what he 
told the Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion’s Pittsburgh convention last fall that 
he intended to do—devote 40 per cent of 
his advertising appropriation to direct-by- 
mail and 60 per cent to newspaper space. 
‘The results achieved by extremely careful 
selection of goods to be advertised by mail 
and by eternal vigilance in keeping in- 
‘numerable lists accurate and segregated 
may satisfy himself and his employers. 
It is quite possible that he may avoid 
the mistakes frequently made by mer- 
chants as to the public’s desire for certain 
‘goods at certain times and certain prices 
and that his general average will be one 
‘of low advertising cost and high profits 
on big turnovers. He may have the gen- 
‘ius which will always make success where 
others find frequent troubles. Or he may 
not, 

He may be able to reduce the size of 
his audience and still produce the sales on 
\profitable articles that result from regu- 
lar intelligent newspaper advertising. Or 
jhe may not. 

Last October, in his address before the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association, he 
related an experience with newspaper ad- 
vertising similar to that of Exhibit B 
‘previously referred to. In the middle of 
June, 1924, he said Newcomb-Endicott of- 
fered imported voile dresses as one part 
of a full-page newspaper advertisement. 
The dresses were priced at $10.75 and, 
according to Mr. Pattee, 44 cents of every 
dollar that the voile dresses sold for went 
to pay the advertising bill. Worse yet, 
he found, was the showing of linen 
‘dresses, advertised in the same piece of 
‘copy, at $9.75 each. The advertising cost 
of this item, he said profanely, was 305 
|per cent. Down in the corner of the copy 
Was an offering of a woman’s novelty 
Sweater, which advertising helped the 
grand average by only costing 19.2 per 
|cent of what it sold for. The entire page, 
‘Mr. Pattee calculated, cost 60 cents of 
leyery dollar it produced. Other horrible 


= 


Ending March 31, 1925, 177,298 
Increase in Daily Average Circula- 


‘tion, 3,749. \ 
‘IT COVERS THE FIELD COMPLETELY 


it REPRESENTATIVES: 
| H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bldg., New York. 


Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bldg., 6 
North Michigan Ave., Chi 


Editor & Publisher 


examples of newspaper advertising were 
bunched in one paragraph of his speech-— 
the ratios being 24.2 per cent, 26.3 per 
cent, 22.1 per cent, 36.74 per cent. Five 
pieces of copy, with horribly high cost 
figures attached, were hurled at his hear- 
ers. 

No newspaper men were present to give 
the direct-by-mail champion battle, but 
Chairman Weissenberger, who is adver- 
tising manager of the Halle Brothers 
Company, a large Cleveland department 
store, engaged in a dialogue with Mr. 
Pattee which might fittingly bring these 
remarks to their close. The following is 
reproduced from a recent bulletin of the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association as 
a stenographic transcript of the minutes: 

CHAIRMAN WEISSENBERGER: ‘“Person- 
ally, Mr. Pattee, I am a direct mail en- 
thusiast, and I am a newspaper enthusi- 
ast, and I will tell you one reason why 
your sale didn’t pull on your voile dresses. 


Press Reaches a Surer 


Public 


“Newspaper advertising, to my 
way of thinking, reaches a far 
greater and surer public than 
does direct-by-mail. Of course, 
there are certain seasonal events, 
which take place, such as furni- 
ture sales, household sales, linen 
sales, etc. For these supplemen- 
tary mailing of notification 
coupled with newspaper space 
take a big responsibility.’ — 
Philadelphia department Store 
executive in an interview in 


Women’s Wear. 


I would like to have your merchandise 
manager listen to this, and this goes for 
the store owners. . Don’t put it all 
on the shoulders of advertising, whether 
direct by mail or newspaper, or what 
form of media is used, the mistakes cf 
merchandising. Voile dresses were not 
good, and I can tell you it was that way 
all over the country. They were a drug 
on the market and you can’t make women 
buy something they don’t want when they 
don’t want it. That is one reason for the 
failure of that particular item. : 

“And the linen dresses were not any 
better. At least they weren’t in’ Cleve- 
land and Cleveland is only second to De- 
troit in population.” 

Mr. Pattee: “May I interject one 
comment there? This particular item 
was a basement ad. We already had 
three ads that were of a similar charac- 
ter, direct-by-mail on the second floor, 
and although the response was not so 
good as on some of the other items you 
saw here, yet the response was exceed- 
ingly gratifying. We sold at $15.75 those 
imported voile dresses of a similar char- 
acter, better quality, on the second flocr, 
two or three hundred of them, from a 
small mailing of about 5,000, I think. Un- 
fortunately, J am a very poor merchan- 
disng man, have no time for it, no in- 
clination for it.” 

(The italics are ours.) 
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SIGMA DELTA CHI HAS 
PERSONNEL BUREAU 


Qualified Men Will Be Provided to Fill 
Newspaper Vacancies by Detroit 
Office Under Direction of 
Robert B. Tarr 


August 1, 


A personnel bureau which will help 
newspapers and magazines throughout the 
United States and Canada find trained, 
dependable men was opened Aug, 1 by 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalistic 
fraternity. The bureau director will be 
Robert B. Tarr, who is an executive 
councillor of the fraternity, and the 
bureau office will be at 2929 Northwestern 
avenue, Detroit. Its service is free to 
prospective employes. 

Full qualifications, and references for 
hundreds of the 4,000 members of Sigma 
Delta Chi are on file at ‘bureau head- 
quarters, available at the call of editors 
who need men. The bureau will take 
particular care, says the announcement, to 
recommend for a given position only men 
whose training and preference fit them 
for that position. 

Upon receiving word of a vacancy, the 
Bureau will at once notify suitable candi- 
dates that the vacancy exists. At the 
same time the Bureau will forward the 
prospective employer full and confidential 
information about all such candidates, to- 
gether with statements about their ability 
from men who know their work. 

The Bureau invites managing editors or 
others who need men to write or wire. 

Among the members of the advisory 
committee of the bureau are Kenneth C. 
Hogate, managing editor of the Wall 
Street. Journal; Dr. Willard B. Bleyer, 
head of the University of Wisconsin 
school of journalism; James W. Brown, 
president of Eprror & PusiisHeEr; James 
A. Stuart, managing editor Indianapolis 
Star; -Karl Bickel, president of the 
United Press; and Bruce Bliven, New 
Republic. 


“More Heart Stuff” 


That’s what a noted editor 
wanted (name on request), 


so he took Joe Mitchell 
Chapple’s new series. 


In constant contact with the 
whole world, Joe Chapple 
writes “Heart Stuff” that de- 
velops and holds newspaper 
readers. 


Ask us about it. 


Joe Mitchell Chapple Associates 
“The Attic” Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, N.Y. 
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A.A.A.A.. MEET IN OCTOBER 


Two-Day Session to Be Held Oct. 7-8 in 
New York—Place to Be Picked Later 


The fall meeting of the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies will be 
held in New York, Oct. 7 and 8, James 
H. O’Shaughnessy, executive secretary, 
announced this week. 

The place of the meeting will be des- 
ignated at a later time. Frank J. Rey- 
nolds of the Albert Frank & Co., is 
chairman of the committee on arrange- 
ments. 

According to custom the meeting will 
consist of executive sessions open only to 
members. 


New Branch For Typefounders 


The American Type Founders Com- 
pany has acquired the assets of O. Joel 
Williams Printers’ Supply House, 313 
Court Avenue, Des Moines, and will op- 
erate a branch at that address, with Mr. 
Williams as manager. 


“SKIPPY” 


By PERCY CROSBY 


The best juvenile 
comic strip. Combines 
great humor, excellent 
drawing and emphatic 
adult appeal. 


A feature you can't afford 
lo miss 


JOHNSON FEATURES, Inc. 


1819 Broadway, New York, N. Y 


A Security Market 


with 
service. 
Buffalo offers a promising market for 
high grade securities. The Buffalo 
Evening News financial and business 
pages are complete, interesting, prompt; 
carrying TO-DAY’S news of activities 
in commerce and markets TO-DAY. 
The News with its effective cover- 
age and responsive reader interest, of- 
fers the financial advertiser the com- 
plete audience in the Buffalo territory. 


A. B. C. Sept. 30, 1924, *124,468 total 


net paid. 
Cover the Buffalo Market with the 


complete newspaper financial 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


*Present average circulation 126,763 
Edward H. Butler, Editor and Publisher 
Kelly-Smith Company, Representatives 
Lytton Bldg. 
Chicago, IIL. 


Marbridge Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. 


MARKET 


NEWS 
Plus TABLES 


An unusual financial service 
that places emphasis on the 
news that influences’ the 
course of security and com- 
modity prices. i 


COMPLETE OR IN PART 
BY LEASED WIRE 


CENTRAL N EWS 


of America 
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42 New St., New York City 
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Means of 
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CANADA HOST TO FARM PRESS 


Eighty Agricultural Editors Plan Two 
Weeks’ Tour 


The American Agricultural Editors 
Association, representing the leading farm 
papers of the United States and Canada, 
will make a two weeks tour of Western 
Canada Aug. 23 to Sept. 6 looking into 
agricultural conditions in that section of 
the Dominion. The annual meeting of 
the association will be held on board the 
special train which will carry the asso- 
ciation on the tour. Last summer the 


Editor & Publisher 


association visited Europe to study con- 
ditions in the leading agricultural coun- 
tries abroad. 

The party will leave Chicago Aug. 23 
and go to Victoria via Winnipeg over 
the Canadian Pacific lines. From Vic- 
toria they will go to Edmondton, thence 
back to Winnipeg and Chicago. The 
schedule provides for stops at points 
of interest all along the route. The 
party will be guests of the Canadian Pa- 
cific and Canadian National railways 
throughout the trip. The railways and 
the Dominion department of agriculture 
are cooperating in arranging for the en- 


for August 1, 1925 


tertainment and sightseeing side trips. 

The officers of the association are: 
President C. A. Cobb; Vice-President 
John Cunningham; Secretary-Treasurer 
T. L. Wheeler; Directors Charles W. 
Peterson and A. H. Snyder. President 
Cobb is serving his second term, having 
been re-elected during the European tour. 


New Cleveland Press M. E. 


Theodore B. Thackeray, formerly as- 
sistant city editor of the Cleveland Press 
has been made managing editor’ succeed- 
ing F. W. McKechnie, resigned. 


Issues ‘‘Who’s Who” Section 


The Fort Wayne (Ind.) Journal- 
Gazette issued its second annual “Who's 
Who” section July 19. Pictures of local 
business men were carried and a $100 
prize offered to the person who identified 
the greatest number of them. 


Weekly 120 Years Old 


The Lebanon (O.) Western Star has 
just entered its 120th year. It is said 
to be the oldest weekly in Ohio. 


SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


FOR NEWSPAPER MAKING 


For Sale. 

Several extra linotype magazines, all alike; can 
be used on either Models 5, 8, 14, 19, 25 or 26 
linotypes; all in good working order; low price 
while the supply lasts. Baker Sales Co., 200 
Fifth avenue, New York, 


For Sale At Bargain—Following Stock: 


2 reams 18x26 Matrix (Whites) Backs—82; 3 
reams 20x24 Matrix (Whites) Backs—84; 9% 
reams 18x26 Matrix (Whites) Backs—90; 10 3/20 
reams 18x26 Red Rags—23; 19 Quires 18x26 
Tissue; 3 reams 20x24 Tissue. Sale price 20% 
discount present market price. National Re- 
publican, 425 Tenth Street N. W., Washington, 
Dec: 


For Sale—Cheap. 


Used Goss Mat Roller for wet mats only. 
The Goss Printing Press Co., 1535 So. Paulina 
St., Chicago, IIl. 


To Bargain Seekers 


Job Printing Plant 
At Albany, N. Y. 


2—Model 8 linotype machines. 
Only 2 or 3 years old. 
1—Model 14 linotype machine. 
Only 2 or 3 years old. 
1—Linotype slug and rule caster. 
1—Superior point system saw. 
3—Golding job presses, 8 x 12. 
1—Golding job press, 12 x 18. 
1—Golding job press, 15 x 21. 
1—Rosback wire stitcher. 
1—Rosback power punch. 
3—Hamilton steel type cabinets. 
1—Hamilton steel imposing stone. 
Wood type cabinets and wood 
type, large assortment of job 
type, galleys, metal furniture, etc. 


Ask for prices on whatever you can 
use. Make an appointment to go 
to Albany and pick out your own 
bargains. 


BAKER SALES CO. 
200 Fifth Ave. New York City 


Every Big 


Newspaper 
Publisher 


READS THIS PAGE 


pent eee 


Printers’ Outfitters. 

Printing Plants and business bought and sold. 
4\merican Typefounders’ products, printers’ 
end bookbinders’ machinery of every descrip- 
fion. Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman St., 
Wew York City. 


For Sale. 


Best evening newspaper in California for the 
price; no competition, either local or metro- 
politan; fine, growing field; ideal home condi- 
tions; present profit 15% on price asked, can 
easily be increased to 20%. Cash required 
$25,000. I personally guarantee this proposition, 
This is NOT the Santa Ana Daily Register, 
which is NOT for sale. Address J. P. Baum- 
gartner, Santa Ana, Calif. 


FOR SALE AT A 
BARGAIN PRICE 


DUPLEX TWENTY PAGE PRESS 
with COMPLETE STEREOTYP- 
ING EQUIPMENT, including 16 


turtles, 20 chases. 


Wire us if you are looking for 
a complete press and stereotyping 
equipment at an unusually low 
price. 


The Booth Publishing Co. 


2500 Buhl Building 
Detroit, Mich. 


in Stock 


Some outstanding and exclusive 
features of The Goss Combination 
Wet and Dry Matrix Roller: Pat- 
ented stretching roller produces 
dry mats without a wrinkle. Both 
ends of cylinder are set at same 


time. Heavy base -iron_cylinders 
with forged steel shafts. Extra 
heavy bed—no racks—largeenough 
to run chase with columns cross- 
wise. Rolls wet mats in 1114 sec- 
onds; dry mats in 221% seconds. 
rite for complete catalog of 
Goss Stereotyping Machinery. 


THE GOSS PRINTING 
_PRESS CO., CHICAGO 


MODERNIZE 


COMPOSING ROOM 
HAMILTON | EQUIPMENT 


Made in both wood and steel. 


Manufactured by 


The Hamilton Mfg. Co. 


Two Rivers, Wis. 


For sale by all prominent Type 


Founders and Dealers everywhere. 


Cline-Westinghouse Double Motor-Drive 
with full automatic push button control. 


‘USED BY THE 


DAYTON JOURNAL 
Dayton, Ohio 


We refer you to them for their 
opinion 


TRE HIGHEST STANDARD 


Write for Information Concerning 


Wilke’s Metal 
Insurance Plan 
It Will Save You Money 


Metals Refining Co. 


Hammond, Indiana 


Warehouses in Principal mas 


Don’t Pig Metal 


It Wastes Money 


Don’t melt your metal twice to use 
it once. Write for trial offer. The 
Monomelt “Single Melting Sys- 
tem.” References gladly furnished. 


OROMETY 


Eliminates the Metal Furnace 


MAIN OFFICE EASTERN OFFICE 


Conway Bldg. Marbridge Bldg. 
111 W. Washington St. Broadway at 34th St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Printers Manufacturing ‘Co. 


1109-17 Transportation Bldg. 
Chicago Illinois 


World Bldg., New York City 


Hoe Automatic Curved Plate 


Finishing, 


Cooling and Drying Machine 


Trims, tail-cuts, shaves, cools and dries six plates a minute. 


R. HOE & CO., INc. 


7 South Dearborn Street ~ 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


also at 
DUNELLEN, N. J. 


504-520 Grand St., New York City 


7 Water Street 
BOSTON, MASS.- 
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per word per insertion, cash with order, 
(C for advertisements under the classifica- 
tion of ‘Situations Wanted.” 


30c per line per insertion, cash with order, 
if white space is used at top and bot- 
tom of advertisement. 


10c per word per insertion, cash with order, 
i for advertisements under any other 
classification. 

60c per line per insertion, cash with order, 
} if white space is used at top and bot- 
tom of advertisement. 
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_ SITUATIONS WANTED 


"Advertising Manager—Business Manager. 
Experience large and small newspapers; past 
ten years advertising manager important daily, 
50,000 circulation. Exceptional record for ac- 
-complishment; continuously successful. Wish 
to change where future holds greater oppor- 
tunity. Age 39; married. Address Box A-679, 
Editor & Publisher. 


| Advertising Manager (Producer) 

/Wants new connection; wide newspaper experi- 
‘ence; young; ambitious. Address A-697, care 
\aeetor & Publisher. 


Adv. Mgr. Solicitor. 

‘Now employed;. 7 years’ experience; knows 
‘advertising, writes selling copy, makes effec- 
tive layouts. Has proven ability to win and 
hold confidence of prospects and develop them 
‘into space users. Good reasons for desiring 
‘change. Would consider position as adv. 
mgr. on small paper or solicitor on large daily 
‘about Sept. 1st. Married, substantial refer- 
‘ences from former employers. Address Box 
4-690, Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Solicitor 

‘wishes to locate in small eastern city. Suo- 
cessful classified manager of metropolitan daily. 
Nineteen years’ sales experience. Christian. 
‘Forty years. Married. Present salary seventy 
dollars. Box A-706, Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Copy Writer—Salesman. 

Young; successful newspaper experience; wants 
‘ew connection. Address A-699, care Editor 
_& Publisher. 


‘Classified Manager— 

looking for a position that will mean more than 
‘salary. On newspaper that is willing to share 
‘mereased profits. Seven years’ experience, 
‘knows classified thoroughly, believes in build- 
‘ing for future, has increased production on 
‘three newspapers more than 100% in 3 years, 
‘papers still showing. monthly increases in 
lineage and revenue. Minimum amount of of- 
fice expense, use modern methods; agate type 
‘only with white space, handle department col- 
lections, build reader-interest, and advertising 
jprestige. Write stating circulation, rates, pop- 
julation, etc. Address Box A-704, care Editor & 
Publisher. 


\Circulation Manager. 

‘Ten years’ experience with all lines of inde- 
pendent carrier plan, has outgrown present 
‘position. Been through Circulation mill from 
‘district manager, street circulator, country and 
city circulation manager. Promotion work a 
specialty. With present company six years. 
\Best references from past and present employ- 
ers. Married. Age 30. Details on past 
achievements upon request. Available at once. 
Box A-694, Editor & Publisher. 


| itor, 

‘Capable circulator and promotion man trained 
‘on Hearst and Scripps Howard Metropolitan 
‘dailies seeks suitable connection in sizable 
fields on daily or combination papers needing 
constant growth of staple circulation at rea- 
sonable cost. Publications in need of such 
services or a general shake up in their circu- 
lation department will find it to their advan- 
|tage to correspond with the advertiser. Box 
A-700, Editor & Publisher. 


Classified Advertising Manager. 

oe years’ experience, metropolitan dailies, 
assistant and manager. Thoroughly experi- 
/enced in department organization, training, pro- 
duction. Knows how to manage Accounting- 
Collection Departments. Present paper, eve- 
ning, second in field against keen competition 
of morning and evening combination with over 
‘double the circulation. Increase in last six 
‘months over .90% advertisements and .81% 
lineage with rates about the same as competi- 
tors. Best of references from past and present 
employers. Would like to connect with live, 
/metropolitan organization in East or Middle 
West where a man who can prove his worth 
|will be appreciated. Box A-691, Editor & 
Publisher. 


itorial Writer. 

‘ogressive tendencies, five years news and 
editorial experience. Well versed in current 
€vents. Wants position on paper 60,000 
or more circulation., An interesting writer. 
tess Box A-672, care Editor & Publisher. 
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Situations Wanted 


One Man Art Department. 


Artist and cartoonist in 
change to smaller place. 
Publisher. 


“It Can’t Be Done.” 


Lead me to a newspaper that should be built 
up but where everybody says “It can’t be 
done.’’ Pay me enough to live on and a part 
of profits which I produce. Tough job. I like 
it. Address H. Bi, care George B. David, 110 
East 42nd St., New York. ‘ 


large city desires 
Box A-650, Editor & 


Newspaper Man. 

Experienced young reporter, last two years 
with leading daily in city of 20,000. Competent, 
good education and will go anywhere at nom- 
inal salary. Address, R. W. K., Morning Re- 
publican, Findlay, Ohio. 


Newspaper Man. 
Competent and experienced newspaper man will 


“be disengaged after September fifteenth, and is 


looking for a newspaper that is run down, whose 
publisher is desirous of immediate development 
and future growth; party can invest some 
money, according to the requirements and the 
circulation; confidential. Address Box A-695, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Pressroom Foreman. 

Age 41, 25 years’ experience; thoroughly capa- 
ble. Have complete understanding of main- 
tenance high speed newspaper presses, having 
been foreman of one of largest pressrooms in 
Middle West for the past eight years. Confi- 
dent I can meet your most exacting require- 
ments. A-619, Editor & Publisher. 


HELP WANTED 


Advertising Salesman. 


Have opening for competent advertising sales- 
man. Also opening for desk man. Times- 
Herald, Lorain, Ohio. 


Circulation Manager 


Wanted by evening daily of 10,000 circulation 
in prosperous mid-west city. Excellent posi- 
tion open for man of proven ability and ex- 
perience. Salary and commission. State age, 
give references and experience in detail. Ad- 
dress Box A-693, Editor & Publisher. 


Desk Man. 

Opportunity for well equipped copy reader on 
New England evening newspaper. Must be 
able to edit copy intelligently and accurately 
and to write good heads with speed. Box 
A-705, Editor & Publisher. 


Editor. 

High class man for evening daily, North Caro- 
lina; 8 to 12 pages; must be tactful, resource- 
ful; able to write editorials, make up and be 


good all round man. Full particulars first 
letter. Box A-708, Editor & Publisher. 


Newspaper Man Needed 


In a city of 50,000 population. The man we 
have in mind should have a thorough knowledge 
of the business end of a newspaper and must 
be able to take entire charge of local and 
national advertising departments, and at the 
same time be a go getter, have initiative and 
a fund of ideas on newspaper building. To such 
a man we can make an attractive offer. Cor- 
respondence will be treated as absolutely con- 
fidential. Address Box A-696, Editor & Pub- 


lisher. 


Reporter. 

New York State daily wants reporter. Must 
write a good story and be a rapid typist. Ref- 
erences. Box A-698, care Editor & Publisher. 


Road Man. 
Year old corporation, national distributors 
group of magazines, require a road man. 


Must be hard worker seeking permanent job. 
Opportunity to buy some stock, if desired, 
when worth is proven. Headquarters New 
York. Send full details for interview to Box 
A-701, care Editor & Publisher. 


Wanted Composing Room Foreman. 

Composing room. foreman for afternoon daily 
paper in city of 35,000 to 40,000 in New York 
State. Address Box A-656, Editor & Publisher. 


Wuinted. : ’ 
Energetic, capable man to conduct intensive 
circulation. campaign during three months, 
August, September and October or September, 
October and November. Must be experienced 
in house to house canvassing. Selected terri- 
tory in agricultural section for long, well es- 
tablished morning daily newspaper. Liberal 
commission or straight salary to right man. 
State experience and wages expected in first 
letter. Inquire The Daily Review, Towanda, 
Pas, i 4 


CO 


MOM 
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Help Wanted 


Wanted. 


A newspaper of 5000 circulation in the south- 
west needs an advertising manager who has 
a record of consistent production, who can de- 
liver the goods regularly and consistently. 
Give age, experience, employment for the past 
seven years, references and enclose photo if 
possible. Salary of $55 a week, with promise 
of more depending upon results obtained. Ad- 
dress Box A-702, Editor & Publisher. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Newspaper Wanted. 


Daily newspaper wanted in city of from twenty 
to fifty thousand in the States of Virginia, 
North Carolina, or South Carolina. Competent 
and experienced newspaper man would like to 
buy outright or a controlling interest in an 
established daily. Address Box A-671, care 
Editor & Publisher. 


Newspaper Property Wanted. 


I want successful evening newspaper, circula- 
tion from four to ten thousand. Winding up 
other business interests to re-enter publishing 
field. Cash. No brokers. New York State 
preferred, but will consider elsewhere. Abso- 
lutely confidential. Box A-683, care Editor & 
Publisher. 


Newspaper Plant for Sale. 


Weekly Newspaper and job plant for sale; es- 
tablished 1860; near Boston; in live, progressive 
town 10,000; modern printing plant, including 
linotype, cylinders, Millers, plenty of type, etc.; 
$50,000 business last year; operation tempo- 
rarily suspended because of death; plant offered 
for less than inventory; wonderful opportunity 
for progressive newspaperman or printer; only 
plant in town; must have $5,000 cash. Address 
inquiries P. O. Box 1677, Boston, 


Opportunity for Live Newspaper Man. 

Fine opportunity for first-class newspaper man 
to connect up with Pacific Coast daily doing 
satisfactory business. At least $20,000 in cash 
required. Address A-692, Editor & Publisher. 


Rare Opportunity for Quick Buyer. 


Evening paper, middle west, population 25,000; 
circulation 6,000; gross business $30,000; net 
profits $6,000; price $15,000. Second paper. 
J. B. Shale, Times Building, New York. 


FEATURE ARTICLES 


Publishers—Attention ! 
We furnish MSS on all subjects by competent 


authors. Will take advertising in exchange 
for all or part of our. service. Reasonable 
rates. Write up your wants. Literary Bureau 


Pub. Dept. MOJ4, Hannibal, Mo. 


BARRON COLLIER DEAL 


New Yorker Buys Big Artemas Ward 
Advertising Business 


Barron G. Collier, Inc., has purchased 
the Artemas Ward, Inc., which controls 
the Interborough advertising, newsstand 
and merchandising privileges in New 
York. The consolidation follows closely 
the announcement that the Street Rail- 
ways Advertising Company of New Jer- 
sey, of which Barron Collier is presi- 
dent, outbid the Ward company for a 
contract involving a minimum payment 
of $30,090,000 over a period of eighteen 
years for their advertising and vending 
privileges with the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company. The new contract is 
dated from Nov. 1, 1925. 

Mr. Collier’s purchase includes the Lis- 
terated Gum Corporation, the Ideal Choc- 
olate Corporation and other subsidiaries. 
Last year the Collier concern outbid 
Artemas Ward, Inc., for a contract cov- 
ering a period of fifteen years with the 
B. M. T. Corporation. 


New Sedalia (Mo.) Daily 


The Sedalia (Mo.) Republican, owned 
by the Page Brothers, of Springfield, 
has begun publication of an afternoon 
newspaper. Heber Page is editor. 


° 
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FOR SALE 


Owner with other interests will 
sell daily in Virginia city of 
10,000 on very reasonable terms. 
Fine opportunity for quick buyer. 


For details write 


PALMER, DEWITT & 
PALMER 


350 Madison Ave., New York City 
Telephone: Murray Hill 8237 


Successful 
Performance 


This firm has a record of almost 
15 years of successful performance in 
the difficult work of 


PURCHASE, CONSOLIDATION, 
SALE AND APPRAISAL 


of newspaper and magazine properties 
throughout the U. S. $ ~ 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Times Bldg. New York 


WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


NEWSPAPER BUSINESS 

AND ADVERTISING MAN- 
AGER WITH REAL RECORD 
seeks change from untenable 
position. Six years business- 
advertising manager Eastern 
daily of 50,000. Five years simi- 
lar capacity larger daily; more 


than doubled local and foreign 


advertising. Several years pub. 
lisher 30,000 daily. Has  suc- 
cessfully handled labor difficul- 
ties. Inspiring personality. Uni- 
versity graduate. Our No. 5152, 


FERNALOS EXCHANGE, INC. 
THirno NaTL.Bioe. SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 


DENIES ADVERTISING AIM 


Publicity Director, National 
Council Explains Activities 


The National Safety Council, through 
A. A. Mowbray, director of publicity, 
disclaims any intention to obtain free 
space in newspapers for any advertising 
purpose. 

The council sends press agent material, 
with mats and proofs, and a recent issue 
of this material was a strong argument 
against the use of the common drinking 
cup, which, intentional or not, was a 
boost for the paper cup industry. 

Mr. Mowbray says: “In our publicity 
we are not trying to obtain any free 
space to boost any product for any in- 
dustry, group or corporation.” He says 
that the work of the council is to promote 
public safety and prevent economic loss 
by making known methods by which ac- 
cidents can be prevented and health con- 
served. 

“While I am in sympathy with your 
perpetual campaign against press agents 
who are trying to obtain free space for 
alleged news that really belongs in the 
advertising columns, I hope you will not 
overlook the fact that there are some or- 
ganizations which have real, genuine, nen- 
commercial items which editors should 
welcome,” says Mr. Mowbray. 


Safety 


Bank Deposits Rise 


Savings deposits reported by 902 banks 
of the country totaled $7,977,617,000 on 
July 1, as compared with $7,853,724,000 
a“ qosne 1, and $7,450,000,000 on July 


Russian Bureau Changes Name 


The name of the Russian Telegraph 
Agency has been changed to the “Tele- 
graph Agency of the Union of Soviet 
Socialists Republics.” The change is 
effective. Aug. 1. 


Editor & Publisher 


DOLLAR 


HE “Open Evening Page” is one of 


the easiest to sell. When a holiday 
or some public event interrupts the regu- 
lar retail business hours and merchants 
decide to keep their stores open an even- 
ing.on which they are usually closed—run 
a page announcing the change of business 
hours. A similar page was run in the 
Lowell Courter-Citizen two days before 
Memorial Day. The idea was sold over 
the’telephone, ‘each merchant’ pledging his 
proportionate share towards the cost of 
the page. The page was headed “Open 
Friday Evening—Closed All Day Satur- 
day.” A few paragraphs explained) the 
reason for the change of hours and was 
signed by, the Lowell Retail Merchants.— 
M. F. P. Dallison. 

Soon mothers will begin to fit the child- 
ren out for the school year, opening in 
September. Advertisements from the 
differerit ‘retail ‘stores that’ cater to the 
school trade will “pull”, better if run in 
August than in September when the 
school term is actually upon the mothers. 
The ads should be attractive and written 
with the mother in mind—A. W. Roe, 
New Orleans. 


The Boston Globe recently ran a very 
clever ad on used Ford cars... One whole 
page was covered with black triangles 
each triangle bearing the letters, “Guar- 
anteed Ford’ used cars.’ On top of 
each triangle were the names and addres- 
ses of dealers in the city and suburbs who 
were having used Ford car sales.—C. E. 
Pellissier. 


Dr. Allen Rogers, of Pratt Institute, 
advocates going over automobile uphol- 
stery after cleaning with naphtha or an 
antiseptic cleaner, as a means of prevent- 
ing the spread of communicable diseases. 
How many automobile cleaning concerns 
in your town do this? The cost of such 
a treatment would be small in comparison 
with the prestige which advertising to 
do this would give them—Ruth Dietz, 
Battle Creek. 


The master barbers of the United 
States recently launched a co-operative 
drive for advertising the barbering in- 
dustry. They adopted as a slogan, “It 
Pays To Look Well” and left it largely 
up to local barbers as to how they should 
popularize this slogan. Prepare a quarter 
or a half-page with this slogan promin- 
ently featured across the top, followed by 
a brief'lead as to its meaning and the 
value of being properly barbered, then 
divide the remaining space into sections 
and sell to representative barber shops in 
your city. Barber shop owners may be 
convinced that a long time contract will 
build business——Ruel McDaniel, San An- 
tonio. 
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AmericasLargest Circulation 
Building Organization 
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6 ‘Wor OccinenTAL Bub. 
INDIANAPOLIS:IND. 
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ONE DOLLAR 
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IDEA 
PUBLISHED 
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The neglect of typewriters in the city 
room of most newspapers is notorious. 
Usually no one person is responsible for 
their mechanical condition and as a result 
they become gummed, ribbons are worn, 
adjustments broken, and in gneral they 
are in anything but a first-class condi- 
tion. Reporters lose valuable moments 
before edition time in a futile effort to 
speed up on a broken machine. To rem- 
edy this situation, the Christian Science 
Monitor has one boy part of whose duty 
is to inspect all typewriters once a month. 
For more than half of the day, this boy is 
a copy boy, but near the latter part ot 
the afternoon he performs his inspection 
work. He goes around equipped with 
tools, oil, new ribbons, and gasoline. As 
a result of his efforts, all typewriters are 
in good running order at all times.— 
Norman J. Radder. 


A Spartanburg, S. C., store advertised 
that a discount of 2 per cent would be 
allowed on all purchases made on rainy 
days. The plan attracted hundreds of 
out-of-town people. The same idea can be 
utilized by groups of merchants in any 
town and can be made highly profitable 
for those participating as well as increas- 
ing advertising volume for local news- 
papers.—A. G. Keeney. 


The Youngstown (O.) Telegram put 
on a good stunt recently, an old car 
parade. The cars were all assembled at a 
given point, all makes allowed in contest, 
and were then paraded. The car which 
looked the oldest and most dilapidated 
won first prize. Several prizes were of- 
fered, the first being $50.. About forty 
cars entered.—A. L. Katz. 
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The Worlds Greatest 


Newspaper Feature 


Service 


Supplying a complete and 
exclusive daily illustrated 
feature service to news- 
papers throughout the 
United States and in for- 
eign countries. 


4 page ready-print color comics. 
Write for samples and rates 


NEASERVICEINC. 


1200W.3RD.STREET, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


For Evening and Suadsy Newspapers 
Infernational News Service 
World Building, New York 5 


for August 1, 


ONE DOLLAR 
WILL BE PAID 
FOR EACH 
“HUNCH” 
PUBLISHED 


A REPORTER with a few prepared 
catch questions can easily round up 
a series of hot weather stories from gypsy 
fortune tellers and clairvoyants in your 
city. Give him a list of these establish- 
ments and let him visit each for a seance. 
The seers will unquestionably disagree, 
and a humorous semi-expose of their 
bunkum will make strong reading. Such 
a series could run for several days.— 
L. M. Kennelly, Worcester, Mass. 


Swimming is now the center of interest 
and one of the chief forms of summer 
recreation. With swimming comes the 
life savers. Why not use them for a 
feature story? Tell how your local life 
savers go about their duties, what their 
duties are and perhaps some stories of 
rescues, etc—C. E. Pellissier. 

It wouldn’t be a bad idea at this time of 
year to carry a photo of the “largest 
catch” of fish and the man who caught it, 
Probably one each week would do. It is 
a good way to stir up friendly rivalry and 
have your paper talked of wherever 
sportsmen congregate—R. C. B. 


What is the oldest book in your public 
library? What is the oldest book in your 
city? The Long Beach, Cal., library re- 
cently held an exhibit of old books both 
from its own collection and from the 
libraries of readers. Only books printed 
before 1800 were admitted but dozens of 
them were discovered. The oldest book 
was a Bible published in 1599.—L. C, 
Pratt, Pasadena. 


There is romance in the old trees of 


" The First White : 


Woman 


in the 


Forbidden City 
by 
Madame David-Neel 


First Publication 
of the 
Woman Explorer’s 
Thrilling Story 


Six Illustrated Pages 
Immediate Release 
Wire for Samples 


The McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
373 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
BEES eee eee eee 


STEP 


PUZZLES 


By ARTHUR WYNNE | 


Father of Modern X-Words invents and 
patents new popular bit. Get it via— 


KING FEATURES 
SYNDICATE, Inc. 


241 W. S8th St. NEW YORK CITY 


your town. Some of the stalwart sp 
mens have interesting histories. W 
planted them? Over whom did they ¢ 
their friendly shade in days gone 


FORTY-EIGHT PAPER 
IN FIFTY DAYS! 


That was the list 
on the date of the 
5oth release of 


Ella Cinder 


“We have been deluged with 
fan letters It is close to 
a hundred per cent as a strip’ — 


St. Paul News 


“A Comedy Strip of Quality 
With an All-Star Comic Cas 


Metropolitan Newspaper 


Service 
Maximilian Elser, Jr., Genl. Mgr. 


150 Nassau Street, New York City 


BY UNITED PRESS 


UNITED PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 
World Building New York 


Shonas WwW 
Briees 
Comp any 
Memphis, ~ Tenn. 
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Originators of the 


Permanenti~ 
Weekly Business 
Review Page 


——=> 0 <a 


Look us upin., 
Dun or Bradstreets 
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Growth of South 


Due To 
Growth of Transportation 


The South, in the days before the Civil 
War, boasted but a few steam railroads 
and those not creating a cohesive system. 
Also there were comparatively few high- 
ways and these suffered greatly the ravages 
of armies, so that they were practically 
destroyed. The only dependable means 
of transportation was that afforded by the 
rivers and ports. 


In the sixty odd years that have elapsed 
since the Civil War, the South has made 
strides of progress in transportation that 
far exceed even the dreams of her recon- 
structors. 


Today the South is gridironed with rail- 
ways and highways. Besides this the 
South is blessed with a large number of 
deep inter-ports and more possible port 
sites than present traffic can support. 
Even her development is still in its 
infancy. 


ALABAMA 
tfAnniston Star 
*Mobile News-Item 
*Mobile Register 
*Mobile Register 


FLORIDA 
*Daytona Daily News 
*Florida Times-Union, (M) 40,679 
*Lakeland Ledger 
*Miami Herald 
*Miami Herald 
*Orlando Reporter-Star 
*Orlando Sentinel 


T8t. Petersburg Independent 
*Tampa Times 


GEORGIA 
*Augusta Herald 
*Augusta Herald 
tMacon Telegraph 
Macon Telegraph (8) 
*Savannah Morning News (M), 20,479.(S) 


KENTUCKY 
*Lexington Leader 
*Lexington Leader 
*Paducah Sun 


It is estimated thata total of $321,000,000 
will be spent in the South in 1925 for 
improved highways. 


At present, there is a railroad main line 
trackage in the South that exceeds 74,000 
miles or more than one-quarter of all the 
mileage in the United States. 


Besides this, approximately one-quarter 
of all the motor vehicles registered in the 
United States are in the South. 


Last year it was estimated that the agere- 
gate navigable length of waterways lying 
wholly in the South is at least 21,000 miles. 


This territory is an ideal market for all 
National Advertisers to cultivate, not only 
because of the excellent transportation 
facilities that make for easy merchandising 
—but because the wealth of the South 
makes for ready response to appealing 
advertising in this list of unsurpassed 
business getting Dailies. 


Circu- 2,500 10,000 
' lation lines lines 
NORTH CAROLINA 
t+Greensboro Daily News ) 25,672 08 
tGreensboro Daily News 382,557 .08 
30,270 07 
34,609 07 
16,031 06 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
*Columbia State 24,657 
*Columbia State 25,287 
*Greenville News ) 21,518 
8608} 
9,606 


$388 S823 


TENNESSEE 
*Chattanooga Times 27,645 
*Chattanooga Times 27,606 
*Memphis Commercial Appeal ) 100,305 
*Memphis Commercial Appeal 125,725 
*Nashville Banner 55,560 
*Nashville Banner 65,471 


VIRGINIA 
*Danville Register and Bee 
*Danville Register (Sunday) 
*Newport News Times-Herald 
*Newport News Daily Press (8 
*Roanoke Times & World News.... 
*Roanoke Times (8) 
*Staunton News-Leader (M), Leader.,(E) 


* A. B, C, Statement, March 31, 1925. 
TGovernment Statement, March 31, 1925, 
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There Is Always Space for a GoodStory 


Sse |E keep an accurate check of the use of our Friday 
R\G7E)| Night Leased Wire Service for Sunday papers, 
EAVAVE) | The figures show use of 1007 in many cases. 


This is because: 


—they are up-to-the-minute dispatches 
—they are the work of trained writers 
—they are non-duplicating 


—they are exclusive 


Distinctive, banner-head stories for each department in the 
newspaper by well known writers on sports, politics, business 
and finance and world news, with humorous and human interest 
dispatches, make up a service that is 100% printable—good 
stories that fight their own battles on the copy desk. 


Rapid delivery. Early copy. 


Special toll-saving proposition for small papers 


The Consolidated Press Association 


Executive Offices, Evening Star Building, Washington, D. C. : 


New York Chicago San Francis co Paris 
Eighth Floor Fourth Floor Third Floor Fourth Floor 
World Building Daily News Bldg. Spreckles Bldg. 19 Rue d’Antin 
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50, Canada; $5, Foreign 


10c Per Copy 


Into the Store—and Out! 


(Attention Space Buyer and Sales Manager) 


One-time distribution does not pay — often it means a hostile 
dealer with his shelves full of stickers. 


Continuous distribution—“ repeat orders”—is assured in Chicago 
to legitimate products advertised in The Chicago Daily News. 
Experienced dealers know this and cheerfully co-operate with manu- 
facturers and jobbers who advertise in The Daily News. The Mer- 
chandising Service of The Daily News is effective in obtaining this 
cordial co-operation. 


The Merchandising Service of The Daily News helps get your 
goods into the store, and Daily News advertising sells them for the 
ee. 


With 400,000 daily average circulation—approximately 1,200,000 
daily readers— The Daily News reaches the great majority of Chicago 
buyers, and it is the outstanding buyers’ directory and guide of most 
Chicago households. This fact is proved by its continued leadership 
among Chicago daily papers in the volume of display advertising 
printed. 


In the first six months of 1925 The Chicago Daily News printed 
7,926,577 agate lines of display advertising, exceeding the daily paper 
having the next high record by 1,656,634 lines. 


To get your goods into Chicago stores—and out, follow the lead 
of successful experience and advertise more—and most—in 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 


Editor & Publisher for August 8, 1925 


N° other newspaper offers so thorough and satisfactory 
coverage of Memphis homes as does the nineteen- 
year-old Memphis Press: 


city The Press- - - - - - - 37,826 


Circulation 
as shown 


‘shown Second paper - - - - - - 34,859 
als Third paper - - - - - - 26,180 


. . . What shall it profit a man to sell the cross-roads 
dealer of the distant country-side and lose the soul of the 
market’s buying-power — the thousands of up-to-date 
families in the rich city of Memphis itself? 


First In City Circulation 


The Memphis Press 


MEMBER OF THE A. B. C. 
REPRESENTED IN THE NATIONAL ADVERTISING FIELD BY 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


New York Chicago Cleveland Cincin nati San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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Reliability of 
Sun Carrier Delivery 


@ While still the dawn is peeping over the Bay, before the first 
Baltimore housewife has poked her head out to look for the 
milk, the Sunpapers have been delivered into the homes 
throughout the length and breadth of Baltimore’s ninety- 
seven square miles. 


@ And again long before the sun is set, the Sunpapers are at 
the door. 


@ The Sunpapers are delivered regularly to Baltimore’s homes 
by 121 carriers, with over 1,000 assistants. 


@ This service was inaugurated in 1837 with the first issue of 


The Sun. 


@ It is an exclusive service—each carrier is responsible for the 
work of his assistants in the territory covered by his route. 
He is a business man whose sole business it is to see that the 
Sunpapers reach the Sun reader, rain or shine, at his home. 


@ Therefore, Sun circulation is in the main home circulation, 
family circulation, regular subscribers—the kind of circula- 
tion that pays the advertiser. 


Average Net Paid Circulation for 6 Months 
Ending March 31, 1925 


Daily (M. & E.) - 247,320 
Sunday - - - - 182,031 


A Gain of 3587 Daily and 4527 Sunday Over 
Same Period a Year Ago 


Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 
JOHN B. WOODWARD 


110 East 42d Street, New York 
GUY S. OSBORN H ; | | 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


MORNING 


Baltimoreans Don’t Say “Newspaper;’’ They Say “SUNpaper’” | 


YO sme eee een 


SUNDAY 
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2 Editor & -Publisher ‘for August2d, 71025 


Making Money in 


Philadelphia 


Judging by the bank statements published last week by the national banks in 
Philadelphia, business in this city is in a very flourishing condition. 


This is not only due to the general prosperity all over the United States, but more 
particularly to the fact that Philadelphia as “the world’s workshop” contains so many 
diversified manufacturing businesses. 


It has more than 6,500 large manufacturing plants, about 16,000 small factories, 
2,172 wholesale and 35,672 retail establishments. 


According to the Philadelphia Clearing House nearly twenty-six billions of dol- 
lars of business of all kinds was done in Philadelphia last year. 


It is the third largest market in the United States and has a population exceeding 
three millions in its city and suburban area. 


By contrasting the number of dwellings in the Philadelphia market—520,0o00o— 
with The Bulletin’s circulation as given below, you will see how easy it is to— 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the newspaper “nearly 
everybody”’ reads— 


The Ehening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


6 copies 
In & 526,796 25 
Philadelphia Average daily net paid circulation for the six months 
nearly everybody reads ending March 31, 1925. 


The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is the 
largest in Philadelphia and is one of the largest in the 
United States. 


The Bulletin Z 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 
247 Park Avenue, Verree & Conklin, Inc., C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 
(Park-Lexington Bldg.) 28 East Jackson Boulevard 117 Lafayette Boulevard ; 
SAN FRANCISCO KANSAS CITY, MO. - 
Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc., C. J. Edelmann, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 
681 Market St. 1100 Davidson Bldg. 


(Copyright 1925—Bulletin Company) 


Issued every Saturday, forms closin 
The Editor & Publisher Co., 
Suite 1700 Times Building, 42nd St. at Broadway, 
3052-3053-3054-3055-3056. 


J. W. Brown, Publisher; 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER§ 


g ten P. M. Thursday preceding Publication by 
Marlen E. Pew Editor; 
New York. Telephone, Bryant 
Charter Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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NEW YORK, AUGUST 8, 1925 


No. 11 


Greatest Autumn Business in History 
Forecast By Advertising Men 


Wonderful Crops, Building, Banking, Local Retail Buying and Space Orders Indicate Burst of Pros- 
perity Throughout United States and Canada—-All Basic Industries Except Steel Unusually Active 


e 


The following telegrams were received 
by Epitor & PupsiisHEer this week 
from prominent newspaper executives in 
response to a telegraph inquiry concern- 
ing the status of business conditions and 
the outlook for Autwmn trade in the 
United States and Canada: 


Middle West 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“An increase over last year of 16 per 
cent in clearings of checks for the twelfth 
Federal Reserve District through the 
Kansas City Federal Reserve Bank is 
the most definite indication of general 
business throughout this territory. Mem- 
ber banks are discounting less than half 
as much paper as at this time last year, 
giving evidence of an*easy money situ- 
ation. 

“All livestock and grain prices show 
large advances over a year with a record 
July movement of cattle to Kansas City. 
A smaller wheat crop than last year is 
selling at much higher prices. 

“Building continues to run far ahead 
of last year in Kansas City and in all 
surrounding territory. Kansas City per- 
mits during the first six months were 
more than double those of a year ago. 

“Substantial increases over last year 
are reported in retail trade and all whole- 
sale lines except groceries. Business has 
been good here all of this year and all 
indications point to an even greater pros- 
perity for the rest of 1925. A fairly good 
barometer of conditions in the Kansas 
City territory is shown in the advertis- 
ing volume of the Star for the month 
just passed, nearly 2,000,000 lines were 
printed—an increase of over 175,000 lines 
over July of last year.’—A. F. Srxstep, 
general manager, Kansas City Star. 

* * x 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


“A conservative survey indicates that 
the Fall of 1925 in Omaha will far ex- 
ceed the 1924 volume of business in every 
line. Although the wheat yield may fail 
below last year, the corn estimate indi- 
cates a greater yield, and the total value 
of the 1925 crop is placed at $500,000,000 
by the Department of Agriculture, $40,- 
000,000 more than a year ago. 

_ “Retailers are preparing for much heay- 
ier Fall business and contracting for in- 
creased advertising lineage, and foreign 
advertising Fall orders are comfortably 
ahead of 1924, 

_ “A new record of building is being set 
in Omaha, permits so far exceeding the 
Same period for 1924 by $3,488,938. Bank 
clearings are $154,333,941 in excess of 
corresponding 1924 period.”—H. Doorty, 
business manager, Omaha World-Herald. 

Ee & 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


“Prospects for a huge corn crop are 
already showing their effect on business 
conditions, large quantities of oats are 
moving to market and a much better 


(Copyright 1925 by Eptror & PusBlisHER) 


pects for fall business. 


sell at profitable prices. 


commitments. 


regions. 


PROSPERITY SUN SHINES EVERYWHERE 


OT a cloud can be seen on the business horizon by the 
N newspaper executives in all sections of the United 
States and Canada who, in response to EDITOR & 
PUBLISHER’S request, telegraphed their views on the pros- 
They are all optimistic, some of 
them enthusiastically so, some of them just optimistic, and 
a line drawn through their opinions would transfix these 
reasons for the happiness of mind: 
Good crops, which the farmers will, in all probability, 


Farms, in most sections, free of the debt that has 
oppressed them since 1920, leaving the 1925 income avail- 
able for purchase of home necessities and luxuries. 

Bank ciearings at the highest totals ever recorded. 

Tremendous activity in building of homes and commer- 
cial and industrial structures throughout the country, with 
frequent records in value of building permits. 

Revival of mining in several sections where inactivity 
has been the rule since the war. 

Little unemployment anywhere, except in steel centers, 
where better conditions are expected later in the year. 

General confident attitude of retail merchants, evi- 
denced by their purchases for fall sale and their advertising 


Unusually early beginning of fall national advertising 
schedules in newspapers and the outlook that newspaper 
advertising lineage will set new high totals in many 


by 


feeling prevails among farming classes. 
“Des Moines building permits for the 
first six months of 1925 were valued at 
approximately $4,000,000, which is $500,- 
000 below the first half of 1924. Bank 
clearings for June totalled $49,000,000, 
slightly greater this year than last. 
“Retail business has been below 1924 
levels, but the outlook for an increase 
during the latter part of this year is 
encouraging. Due to Iowa’s depression, 
national advertisers have spent less money 
this year here than heretofore but indi- 
cate they will increase appropriations 
from now on, in view of returning pros- 


perity. Local advertising schedules are 
above last year’s.”—Des Moines Cap- 
ital. 


sk. Okeke 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


“The Peoria territory affords a highly 
optimistic view for Fall business in all 
lines. July broke all monthly building 
records in Peoria after a series of rec- 
ord months with total well over $1,000,- 
000. Industrial plants are all increasing 
their forces for Fall production. Many 
are building large additions to meet or- 
ders already booked. 

“Bank clearings for the first six months 
of 1925 exceed all previous records. Bank 
deposits for the first six months increased 
15 per cent over last year. 


“The retail outlook is excellent. Ad- 
vertising schedules for Fall are well 
ahead of 1924. The attitude of business 
men is one of conservative progress. The 


-harvest outlook never brighter in his- 


tory of the Peoria territory for same 
season.”’—C. P. SLANE, publisher Peoria 
Journal-Transcript. 

eek OF 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


“The outlook for the Fall of 1925 in- 
dicates a substantial condition, we believe. 
Both local and national advertising is 
increased over 1924, which was a rec- 
ord year. Crop conditions in this’ terri- 
tory are very good and industrial employ- 
ment is practically 100 per cent. 

“Due to diversity of agricultural and 
dairying influence, there is rarely any im- 
portant fluctuation in agricultural condi- 
tions in this field, and the diversity of 
industries in Milwaukee assures constant 
employment and good business. How- 
ever, on both of these we believe the 
1925 Fall situation is to be better than 
average. Retailers look forward to good 
business in all lines.”—R. A. Turnoutst, 
advertising manager, Milwaukee Journal. 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO 


“Building permits and bank clearings 
in Cleveland are both running well ahead 


of last year. Bank clearings for the first 
seven months show an increase of over 
$700,000,000 over the same period in 1924. 
Building permits for the first six months 
were almost $37,000,000, a new record for 
Cleveland, and $5,000,000 more than for 
the same period last year. 

“Orders for Fall deliveries are coming 
in slowly, according to reports from man- 
ufacturers of men’s and women’s wearing 
apparel and wholesalers of drygoods, mil- 
linery, shoes and hardware. 

“Local retailers anticipate better bus- 
iness in the last four months of this year 
than they had in the similar period last 
year. 

“Crop outlook is good with record corn 
crop expected; a fair wheat harvest and 
oats producing an average yield. 

“We expect a considerable increase 
in local display, classified and national 
advertising during the last four months 
of this year.’—R. A. Huser, business 
manager, Cleveland Press. 


Ke 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


“Fall business conditions, in our opin- 
ion, will be excellent. 

“The usual Summer dullness has been 
less than might have been expected and 
signs are seen on all sides of increasing 
confidence in Autumn prospects. There 
is no reason to believe that there will be 
any dearth. of credit and this, coupled 
with the very much improver agricultural 
conditions, should provide the basis for 
business activity. It is well known that 
there has been no overstocking of goods, 
so that continuation of the present buy- 
ing demand, enhanced by the indicated 
agricultural prosperity, should result in 
a very material upturn in the business 
trend. The belief prevails here that bus- 
iness is now on the most stable basis of 
any time since the war, and only the oc- 
currence of unforeseen circumstances can 
prevent a period of entirely satisfactory 
operations. 

“Also, the number of men employed in 
Detroit at this time is greater than dur- 
ing the same period for the last four 
years, and if the past month is any cri- 
terion, National and Local advertising 
schedules should be substantially in ex- 
cess of last year.’—H. PontTine, business 
manager, Detroit News. 

* * x 


ABERDEEN, SOUTH DAKOTA 


“The wheat crop is fair. Corn and 
feed crops are 30 per cent better than 
last year’s threshing now. Industry is 
improving. Bank clearings each month 
display a marked increase. Retailers are 
optimistic and their trade has increased 
over last year. Advertising shows a 30 
per cent increase over last year and 50 per 
cent over previous years since the war.” 
—Aberdeen American & News. 


x Oe 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
“High prices for grain indicate in- 


creased purchasing power in the North- 
west for Fall trade. The corn crop is 


A 


the biggest in history. Other crops are 
normal. 

“Hand-to-mouth buying of small mer- 
chants continues, but wholesalers and job- 
bers report a fair increase in trade over 
1924. 

“Bank clearings are running from 10 
to 20 per cent above last year. Mail or- 
der trade far surpasses 1924. 

“Department stores report slightly bet- 
ter buying than a year ago. 

“Building permits, both city and farm, 
run 25 per cent more for the first seven 
months of 1925 than for the same period 
of 1924. 

“Present schedules and commtiments of 
local and national advertisers for Fall 
season show a substantial increase over 
last year. Many other conditions point 
in the same direction.”—C. K. BLanoprn, 
publisher, St. Paul Dispatch & Pioneer 
Press. 


East 


NEW YORK CITY 


“Judging from the local advertising 
lineage being carried in the New York 
Times, which greatly exceeds that being 
carried at this time last year, it is evi- 
dent retail business is enjoying general 
prosperity. Money is circulating freely, 
everybody is using judgment, and there 
is no extravagance. All these are 
healthy business indications, and I can 
see no reason for any change in the pres- 
ent situation. The natural development 
of these factors, I believe, will mean a 
general increase in business this fall. 

“An interesting phase of the sitwation 
is the amount of bank advertising being 
placed. Last week the amount carried 
in the Times was phenomenal. 

“No one is complaining and every- 
thing is going smoothly.,—Hucn A. 
O’DoNNELL, assistant business manager, 
New: York Times. 
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BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


“Conditions in the textile industry are 
improving, with woolen, shoe and leather 
trades good. The agricultural situation 
is above normal. Buying power of this 
section will be the highest this fall since 
1920. Building operations are at a high 
point and will continue so. Local re- 
tailers look for better business and local 
advertising is on the increase. ‘Contracts 
on national advertising also show an in- 
crease over last year.”—Brn S. JAcops, 
acting publicity director, Boston Post. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


“In Philadelphia an optimistic feeling 
prevails at to Fall trade. Advance orders 
are coming in, mostly for immediate de- 
livery. Volume is larger than a year 
ago. Industrial plants are operating at 
40 to 80 per cent capacity. Building per- 
mits in July totalled $30,083,000 against 
$11,162,000 in July, 1924. Bank clear- 
ings in July were $2,499,000,000 com- 
pared with $2,181,000,000 twelve months 
ago. July, 1924, was the highest on 
record. 

‘Good Autumn and Winter trade is in 
prospect. Nearly all crops except fruits 
are fairly good. 

“Local retailers look for large business 
this Fall, which they expect will exceed 
that of any other year. National adver- 
tising schedules are far ahead of this 
time last year and the outlook for Fall 
is for a considerable increase over last 
year.” — Wiutt1AmM Simpson, business 
manager, Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 
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PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


“Local business and industrial condi- 
tions have started to recover from the 
Summer slump and steel executives ex- 
pect substantial activity to begin by 
Aug. 15, reaching normal production in 
September and continuing for three 
months at least. This same optimism is 
reflected in mercantile and other lines. 
Building is better than usual and July 
bank clearing were the highest of any 
month since January. 

Generally speaking, the prospects are 


Editor & Publisher 


good and the present Summer depression 

did not go as low as expected, so the 

second six months should nearly equal 

the first half year which was exception- 

ally good.”.—Kay Barr, Pittsburgh Press. 
* nk 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


“Buffalo business men are exceedingly 
optimistic of a highly successful Autumn 
increase of business in all lines. Building 
permits for the first seven months show 
an increase of $490,287 over 1924. Lat- 
est figures on bank debits, the accurate 
barometer of the amount of money spent 
here, show an increase of $54,156,873 
over 1924; bank clearings are $53,727,- 
869 higher than 1924. National advertis- 
ing schedules for all lines of business are 
running about 20 per cent higher in vol- 
ume and price than last year. Local ad- 
vertising about held its own the first six 
months, with a decided increase during 
July. Retailers are doing the hand-to- 
mouth buying, characteristic of their bus- 
iness since the war, although they hope 
for even a better Fall business than last 
year. 

“Chamber of Commerce says the out- 
look is exceedingly optimistic in all lines, 
aside from a certain amount of unemploy- 
ment mostly in the ranks of employes of 
steel shops, of which there are 130 in 
Buffalo. It is confidently expected that 
with the advent of the Fall season, this 
condition will vanish—Puiip F. Merz, 
assistant business manager, Buffalo 


Times. 
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WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


“The business forecast for Delaware 
is most promising. Manufacturing plants 
are operating on 75 to 100 per cent time, 
with very few exceptions. Building per- 
mits for the first six months of 1925 
were ahead of the corresponding months 
for last year. Bank clearances are also 
ahead. 

“Wilmington retail merchants are plan- 
ning campaign to develop the trading 
area of this city. This is bound to be 
helpful to the newspapers. 

“The first seven months of this year 
show a substantial lineage gain, which 
we expect to continue through the year.” 
—Wm. F. Merten, publisher Every Eve- 
ning. 

* OK 
PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 


“The Chamber of Commerce reports 
that Paterson’s industrial activities indi- 
cate a large Summer and Fall manufac- 
turing business. The silk industry in all 
its branches is quite active. Machinery 
trades and other lines are normally busy 
and the employment bureau is reporting 


agent. 
a booklet which he recently issued, 


George D. Hirst, Inc., of New York, is a propaganda agency, 
advertisers “free space” in newspapers. 
To advertise his business he uses 


ganda?”, EDITOR & PUBLISHER notices a significant 
contained in a letter which Hirst says was written to recommend his “service” 
by the “oldest and largest manufacturers in the world of an important 
product,” whoever that may be. The letter is dated, according to the repro- 
duction in the Hirst pamphlet, Jan. 31, 1925, and reads as follows: 


forma gusta Soho 2.5 
no surplus of unemployed help. Retail 
business is better than last year’s. Sav- 


ings banks report a large increase over 
last year. 

“Altogether business appears to be 
sound and we look for a fair general 
prosperity during the Fall and Winter 
months. The Press-Guardian and Sumn- 
day Chronicle advertising volume for 
1925 shows big gain over 1924 for the 
first six months.”—W. B. Bryant, pub- 
lisher Paterson Press-Guardian. 


South Atlantic 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


“Every indication points to one of the 
greatest cotton crops in history. The 
industrial situation in the Birmingham 
distirct is distinctly encouraging, with 
most plants running on full time schedule 
and advance orders being placed in good 
volume. 

“Building permits are away ahead of 
last year’s boom record, and bank clear- 
ings for July show an eight per cent 
gain. 

“We are more than 300,000 lines ahead 
for the year so far, and every indication 
points to maintaining a substantial ratio 
of increase, both national and local, for 
the Fall months. I can say conservatively 
that Birmingham’s business outlook for 
the Fall is highly favorable.”—Vuictor 
H. Hanson, publisher, The Birmingham 
News. 


at 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 


“Money is pouring into the lower East 
Coast territory of Florida and an extra- 
ordinary expansion and business activity 
is taking place. For the first seven 
months of 1925 bank clearings totalled 
$486,701,364; during the same period last 
year, the clearings were $115,003,821. To- 
tal building permits issued for the first 


seven months of this year aggregate 
$29,952,069. 
“The Miami Herald is carrying a 


greater volume of advertising than any 
other newspaper in the world. During 
the first six months of 1925 this publica- 
tion carried 18,024,587 agate lines of ad- 
vertising leading the second newspaper 
of the United States by 1,609,909 agate 
lines. The total display advertising pub- 
lished by the Herald for the entire year 
of 1924 was only 17,001,999 lines. 

“Miami has more than doubled its pop- 
ulation of 12 months ago. Retail mer- 
chants report that business is from 100 
to 200 per cent better. Dealers are un- 
able to procure enough stock to fill all 
orders on hand.”—Miami Herald. 


HOW A PRESS AGENT IS TRADING ON 
EDITORIAL ETHICS 


WHILE newspaper men are soberly adopting codes of ethics to govern 

the delicate relationships of the press and the public, they are permitting 
a little gang of propaganda slickers to outrageously trade upon the first tenet 
of good journalism, which is that the readers of a newspaper shall not be 
exploited by interests using news columns. 


Here is tangible proof of this assertion: 


selling to 
Hirst is a very ambitious press 
much direct-by-mail literature. In 
entitled “What Is Industrial Propa- 
statement. It is 


“We were truly amazed at the vast amount of publicity that 
was given to our products by the magazines and newspapers 
through the efforts of George D. Hirst. We considered this pub- 
licity of equal value, and in many cases superior to paid advertis- 
ing, as it was the word to the consumer from the Editor. 
carried more weight than paid advertising.” 


Tt 


Tacked onto this audacious assertion is some mumbling about how paid 
advertising is also a good thing, but it is plain that Hirst wishes his clients 
to understand that he can get American editors to assume responsibility 
before the public for advertising claims made through him in graft hand-outs. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


“The indicated state cotton cro 
1,250,000 bales, following a $15,00 
tobacco crop, the largest and most p1 
able peach, melon and vegetable pro 
tion since 1918, gives Georgia its 
agricultural outlook in 25 years. 

“Atlanta July bank clearings of § 
000,000, a gain of $52,000,000 over ] 
set an all time record for that me 

“During the year, 5,312 new teleph 
were installed. Building permits for 
year average $1,500,000 a month, 
withstanding $70,000,000 new construc 
during past three years. 

“Retailers are elated. Summer g 
are cleaned out and increased orders | 
been placed for fall. Current nati 
advertising and forward orders are 
best for the season since 1919.”—A# 


Journal. 
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RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


“Virginia harvest property has | 
greatly improved by the recent rz 
The cotton outlook is now excellent 

“Merchants say that Fall orders i 
cate good business for end of year. Bt 
ing permits in Richmond exceed $ 
000,000 in value to Aug. 1. Bank cl 
ings in Richmond are ahead of last y 
Local business is very satisfactory 
equals that of 1924.”—ALLEN Ports, y 
president, The Richmond News-Lea 


South Central 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


“Crop conditions in Louisiana 
Mississippi are above normal, incluc 
rice, sugar, cotton, and truck, . due 
ideal weather conditions. New Orle 
is growing today more rapidly than e 
before in its history. Deals wher 
skyscrapers will be erected simultaneot 
on three corners of the same str 
intersection were announced last we 
Their cost will total more ft 
$10,000,000. Projects definitely 
nounced for ‘New Orleans call for 
penditures of close to $200,000,000 
the next decade. 

“Bank debits here in July gained o 
$30,000,000, leading the South, throu: 
out which a big gain was sho 
Business of the Port of New Orle 
for first five months of this year | 
gained more than the gain for the wh 
of the last year, and that year the 
crease was thirteen per cent. The 
market period sponsored by the § 
Trade Division of the New Orle 
Association of Commerce, August 3- 
has broken all records with a registrat 
of 300 on the three opening days. 
estate transfers here are averag 
$1,000,000 a day with records for valt 
being established almost daily.”—J. 
Ewinc, New Orleans States. 
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NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE ~ 


“Business conditions and outlook 
Nashville are buoyant. Bank clearin 
are $70,000,000 ahead of 1924, buildi 
permits $2,000,000 in advance of last ye 
and real estate transfers $1,500,000 larg 
As to each of these the record for 19 
is unprecedented in the history of tl 
city. J 

“Industrial activity is pronounced 
almost every department; wholesale lin 
are abreast of 1924 and retail busine 
normal. : 

“Crops in Middle Tennessee, with e 
ception of early corn, which was cut | 
drouth, are better than last year, b 
there will be large production of co 
due to increased acreage. Cotton loo 
well. ; 

“National and local advertising sche 
ules compare favorably with last ye: 
with prospects for Fall business far ahee 
of 1924.”—Enpcar M. Foster, busine 
manager, Nashville Banner. pi 
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LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


“Prosperity for Kentucky is indicate 
by the crop and business conditions. TI 


(Continued on page 20) 
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PETRI, Aug. 4.—Recent automobile 
price reductions, taken in conjunction 
with the flood of newspaper and maga- 
_ zine advertising has brought to life again 
_ gossip to the effect that the larger com- 
panies intend to put the smaller producers 
out of business by volume production at 
_ lower prices. That is not going to happen 
| this year, it may safely be said at this 
time. 
_ The picture of 1925 automobile sales is 
’ one of the most interesting that the indus- 
_try has ever presented. The course in 
1925 has not been like that of recent 
years, which alternated at irregular and 
uncertain intervals smooth sailing and 
| spots that proved difficult for factory and 
_ sales outlets. This year’s business, with 
some exceptions, has been consistently 
_ good from the start. 
Early in the year there was a genuine 
shortage of cars. Demand remained 
steady. In localities where few orders 
| were expected many developed; other 
spots that should have been strong proved 
/ weak, and the cars that had been produced 
for the latter centers were often shifted 
to the former, which were looking for all 
available machines. This condition has 
_kept the factory executives happy, for it 
allowed them to continue production close 
to the peak when ordinarily a slowing- 
down is to be looked for. 
__If it were possible to obtain compara- 
tive figures for the several states for 1925 
to date with 1924, a general increase in 
‘registrations for the first six months of 
(1925 would be evident. These figures 
would, of course, include re-registration 
'as well as new cars, and while they would 
reflect a condition pleasing to the industry, 
they would not indicate several changes in 
the public taste which have puzzled manu- 
facturers. Neighboring states where in- 
dustrial and commercial conditions were 
approximately the same show markedly 
different results in the manufacturers’ 
‘sales records. 
| People have been buying cars this year 
to an extent that indicated large profits 
for all dealers. Many dealers will make 
plenty of money and others will find it 
hard to strike a balance in black at the 
end of the year. They are now entering 
the last half of the selling year and, speak- 
ing of the large number whose cars are in 
the big production class, they are enter- 
ing a period of much harder work than 
they have had since January. 
| The big producers are now racing to 
keep their wheels turning so that over- 
head will not topple their giant pyramids. 
In this class can be mentioned the General 
Motors group—Cadillac, Buick, Oldsmo- 
bile, Chevrolet, and Oakland—also Stude- 
vaker, Nash, Overland, Hudson-Essex, 
Dodge Brothers, and Hupmobile. It is 
not philanthropy which prompts these 
sompanies to cut prices when the public 
S apparently buying cars readily. It is 
because the pulse-beats of the industry 
2egin to show that there is a bit of strain 
somewhere ; here and there the lull in or- 
lers is beginning to be felt. To slow up 
‘he works with a lot of material on hand 
and commitments coming along would 
hrow, the entire mechanism out of gear, 
‘0 it is either stop production, or reduce 
Prices. Big production allows the 
lowered prices, but big production must. 
not be slackened if disaster is to be 
averted. 


_ Now the dealers are entering the so- 
‘alled 1926 season, and through a country- 
vide plan, Buick has cleaned up all the 
ised cars on hand by using thousands 
if lines of dealer copy in half-page news- 
daper announcements, The public expected 
lower-priced car and was not disap- 
ointed. But the salesmen and the dealers 
‘ave a new scheme of things to figure out. 
ower prices mean smaller discounts. 
“he margin of profit being smaller, there 
5 Just that much less remaining for allow- 
nees on used cars. True, the lowered 
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ampaign Expected to Continue Durin 
duction of Middle Class Cars 
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BIG SPACE USED IN AUTOMOBILE PRICE WAR 


Prices automatically cut the value of the 
used car, and the dealer, who as a rule 
now has to trade and sell two cars to 
make a profit on one, will have to operate 
at an even faster gait. When Buick 
was all ready to announce its prices last 
Sunday, Studebaker anticipated the adver- 
uisements with Saturday price-cut copy. 
Nash has not said anything—yet. . But a 
fat stock dividend was declared by Nash 
a week ago and probably no one at Ken- 
osha is worrying. 

_ Under it all, what seems to be happen- 
ing is that at last one or more officials 
in the General Motors organization have 
awakened to the size of that institution, 
and have formed the opinion that it is 
entitled to front rank in the industry, and 
that advertising is the way to get there. 
Not that General Motors has not adver- 
tised in the past. It has, but on a go-as- 
you-please basis which has not produced 
results. Cadillac has been going along 
with little or no newspaper copy, appar- 
ently trying to sell the car on prestige. 
With other cars in its class receiving some 
real newspaper advertising it was devel- 
oping that Cadillac on a production basis 
was not maintaining the lead it had been 
accustomed to keep year after Veale 
F. McManus, who once tore up a two- 
year contract as advisory counsel to Cad- 
illac at $50,000 a year—has been redrafted 
into ‘the service. Last week many news- 
paper motor writers ejaculated, “Well, 
look who’s here!” as they put the Cadillac 
announcement into type. That will con- 
tinue. 

Buick, as the big seller, seems to be 
establishing a record the past fortnight 
with more than 10,000 lines in scores of 
papers. Oakland has started well, Olds- 
mobile begins Aug. 16, and Chevrolet is 
taking the first steps. General Motors 


JULY LINEAGE IN NEW 


should haye done all this before. 

It will be interesting to watch the others 
come into line. 

Hupmobile got a flying start some 
weeks, ago. Studebaker has just struck 
its stride. Nash has a big schedule run- 
ning that will continue for some weeks. 
Dodge Brothers is not being stampeded 
into changing its policy of small consis- 
tent copy. Overland is spending more 
and Ford is expected to go more heavily. 
Meanwhile, Jordan will start next Sun- 
day on_a new schedule and Packard, 
Pierce, Peerless, Velie, and others are on 
the way. 

Detroit observers believe that the manu- 
facturers’ biggest problem is not to sell 
the public cars, but to make it easier for 
the public to pay for the cars it buys. 
There are some men here, not necessarily 
pessimists, who foresee a reaction com- 
ing about November. Here and there in- 
quiries have developed that the financing 
companies are not always getting their 
payments on the date due. It appears that 
people will sacrifice much to obtain a car 
during the summer months, and it is 
feared that when snow flies and driving 
is curtailed, the finance companies will 
have to shoulder the burden. When the 
finance companies repossess these forfeited 
cars, they will have to sell them—in com- 
petition both with new cars and with 
those taken in trade. The longer the 
cars are held the lower they go in value. 

There is no agreement among finance 
companies about advertising or selling the 
cars. When people who watch events see 
some of these cars being peddled in the 
winter, many will pick them up and put 
them away until spring instead of shop- 
ping for cars later when demand sends the 
price of used cars up. 

The dealer will feel this element too. 


YORK PAPERS SHOWS 


UPWARD TREND 


GAN of 704,308 agate lines over the 

July, 1924 total is included in the 
10,466,714 agate lines carried by Greater 
New York newspapers last month. The 
gain is slightly more than 7 per cent. 
Four of the 14 papers listed ran behind 


their 1924 figures. The others show gains. 
The total pages, text and advertising 
printed, rose from 11,892 last year to 
13,648 this year, or 14.8 per cent, twice 
the rate of advertising gain. Comparative 
figures below: 


JULY, 1925—1924 


Pages Percentage of : 
1925 i 1924 total space 1925 1924 Gain Loss 
1,104 bee. IAMEMICAN! _ srveie drsrasjas 8.5 887,186 COL SSSI UGA. 74,152 
1,176 1,046 Herald Tribune ..... 9.6 1,002,686 774,238 B28 44 80% 2S. te 
P32 1,338 IBGHED GER A AE ORS, 16.8 1,756,832 1,528,688 228,144’ 9 «Fae 
1,130 1,056 WV or Ltn athe st lscooe uoteiare 1.2 1,170,454 1,103,604 66;850)\0 Besse 
788 732) *Mirror, (Tabloid).... 2.5 262,148 249,292 12,856 
1,100 968 News (Tabloid) ..... 3.9 406,110 (348,642 LVR Sa SPS hGG rb 
1,124 ae Evening Graphic .... 1.4 148,668 TOLER le De SA Moe heretic eh 
1,050 926 *Evening Journal .... 8.0 837,390 862,284 tenses 24,894 
668 692G) Evening Post 2%... 2.7 281,358 255,382 VASAT Kee FSi 2 
606 600 *Evening World ..... Bad Sav foe 437,056 100,696 oar 
790 678 LiSpaber: Sere ane, eA 8.2 858,650 744,158 B14;492 °°" Sees 
516 598 mhelegrari w.ese aneutee 4.2 440,736 DO OPZ7 OM “erirerearee 125,534 
980 1,020 Brooklyn Eagle ..... 10.7 1,120,024 1,119,056 UN MOINS sha 
564 492 Brooklyn Times ..... 3.3 348,890 329,100 LOETON T | Accomiene 
520 51 Standard Union ..... 3.9 407,830 4b 2298" Ties. 75,468 
13,648 11.892 WM OtAlS Mas er<.5 a:c herr eke 10,466,714 9,762,406 7045S 0SS5 eee 


* No Sunday edition. 


7 Evening Graphic first issue September 15, 1924; Sunday edition inaugurated May 3, 1925. 
JULY, 1925—1919 


1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 <g2, 3919 
icail. 5 aos 887,186 961,338 1,058,268 821,004 776,996 697. ; 
Howe RE cs ee : Sa Oh 5 he 759.996 826,554 834,722 835,658 629.118 

ib 1,002,686 774,238 630,440 636.486 666268  668'52 "6s 

fe oe ee 1,756,832 1,528,688 1,746,628 1,667,264 1,499'584 1,547.170 1,464°833 
Woeld - dh. .-ahene 1,170,454 1,103,604 1,394,608 1/342°544 1,087/524 1°236308 1°394'074 
*Mi Tab, 260-148 “249 200 AA eae ek Ca ok Seip) ota ae 
News (Tsay a ae 406,110 348,642 287,292 222,840 173,546 126962 +....77 
fe, "Craphiom TAS 6680 Lal ovcakl dt RAL Ce Me ae (Sega ob 
Meck Tocca 837,390 862,284 704,190 622,994 659.764 615.084 635.276 
MEves Mail Mea ti...... 374,824 334,276 368618 4147760 347440 
*Eve. Post 281,358 255,382 236.594 246,014 388-370  360°557 —-349°980 
*Eve. World 537,752 437,056 483,776 438,664 500418 6111222 476218 
Ricbewec’s). SERRE NL ocd tilacat 417,700 443,160 520:916 599.046 
OEM a 858,650 744,158 665.332 557,662 466.860  579°730 —$91°034 
*Teleeram ......... 440,736 566,270 507,068 477/200 450:738 §890'162 _-719'378 
Brooklyn Eagle .... 1,120,024 1,119,056 1,150,116 1,119,746 1,018.548 9651154 840/934 
Brooklyn Times .... '348,890 329,100 '2767364 "2417696 "265.276 272936. «+? 
Standard Union 407,830 483,298 475,522 514,620 481.494 625.626 537.180 
Totals sc. . sleds 10,466,714 9,762,406 10,751,018 10,487,264 10,081,886 10,667,425 10,024,285 


7 Figures not recorded. 


+ Sun and Globe combined June 4, 1923; name changed to Sun March 10, 1924. 


ti Telegram and Mail combined January 28, 


1924; name changed to Telegram May 18, 1925, 
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g Balance of Year—Price Cuts to Support Present Huge Pro- 
—Scout Idea Small Independents Will Be Driven Out 


Many of the buyers who gave up their 
cars in November will be in the market 
the following spring and they will not find 
it so easy to get credit. Salesmen will 
waste a lot of time on people who can- 
not be closed and while the individual loss 
to the dealer may appear small, in the ag- 
gregate, it is bound to be large. 

Manufacturers are seeking to contract 
the dealers for all they can possibly swal- 
low, despite talk to the contrary. Some 
companies are just stuffing their dealers. 
Scores of new dealers will be sent into 
action, cutting territory, overlapping, and 
free-lancing sales. Naturally, the dealers 
are not over-happy. 

But, it is mistaken to believe that the 
big fellows can crush out the smaller 
manufacturers. Here and there a small 
factory will end its career, but most of 
them will survive. Why? Because there 
are a certain number of people willing to 
pay a little more for a hat, a suit, a pair 
of shoes, or other things that are distinc- 
tive. Big production sinks individuality. 
Lines may seem attractive, the general 
make-up of the car is all right, and it 
runs well, but the person who prefers a 
water-color to a print will look also for 
that thing called aspect or atmosphere, 
and he will buy where he finds it. 

This year an attempt has been made to 
analyze the falling-off in sales of Ford 
cars in some parts of the country early 
this year, as compared with a year ago. 
In some spots this drop was as great as 
30 per cent. It is quite likely that many 
buyers preferred larger used cars to new 
cheap models. Some other cars selling 
for less than $1,000 also showed a drop, 
but the registration figures showed an in- 
crease and used car sales were good. 

People are educated to motors now. 
lf they were not, they would have been 
confused by the talk of various “eight-in- 
line,” “V-type eights,” “vertical eights” 
and other kinds of eights brought into be- 
ing in recent months. Therefore, when 
the advertising men buckle down to work 
again, brains will be cudgelled for new 
arguments. Their task is not to be en- 
vied. There will be a welter of copy from 
now on, for awhile, but newspaper men 
should not get the idea that it is going 
to continue indefinitely. Some campaigns 
may run for a year, or they may be cut 
off abruptly. The business is not going to 
be handed out on a platter. Announce- 
ments will be spread rather widely, but 
the regular schedules will be. thinned 
down and those who get the copy will 
have to fight for it. Results will have to 
be produced to hold it. 

Between now and the midwinter shows, 
the motor people will have a merry time. 
Those who have organizations highly 
keyed up will put the ball over the Tine. 
Others will know all about those “weak 
links in a chain” when the executives 
make their annual addresses at New York 
and Chicago next January. Just now the 
factory men are checking over the weak 
links in their own organizations and oth- 
ers in preparation for the competitive gale 
which is blowing behind the good bark 
“Merchandising.” 


SEEKS BLANKET CONTRACT? 


General Motors Assumes Responsibility 
for Advertising of All Units 


Detroit, Aug. 1—General Motors Cor- 
poration has sent to all newspapers a let- 
ter advising them that it is responsible 
for all advertising, even though copy is 
sent through recognized agencies which 
get the usual commission. 

While it is not so stated plainly, the 
inference is that General Motors plans to 
total up all the lineage that emanates from 
its many sources and will then ask news- 
papers having sliding contract rates to 
give it the rate earned by the maximum 
lineage, rather than by each separate unit. 
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CORRESPONDENT WRATHFUL AT HIS 
FELLOWS COVERING THE WHITE COURT 


President Coolidge Slow to Compel Enforcement of Press Con- 
ference Rules and His Confidence Is Abused Daily, 
Says Buffalo Evening News Writer 


By A. H. KIRCHHOFER 


IOLATION of journalistic ethics, 

impotence of the White House 
Correspondents’ Association and the in- 
ability, or unwillingness, of the executive 
and those surrounding him either to ap- 
ply or insist upon discipline for violation 
of the rules regarding conduct of the 
Presidential press conferences have cre- 
ated a state of armed neutrality among 
the newspaper men covering the summer 
capital on the North Shore of Massa- 
chusetts and have given new and dis- 
creditable exhibitions of journalism in 
its least praiseworthy forms. 

Out of this welter has come some 
“news” that perhaps would not have been 
written had the feeling been less intense 
than it is, and, as usual, the innocent 
newspaper reader is the goat while those 
whose chief concern seems to be to point 
to the shortcomings of American 
journalism, no matter what its virtues, 
have not been tardy to profit by what 
has been going on. For that, they are 
less blameworthy than those so often held 
up as the flower of American journalism 
who in these circumstances, far from 
adding to the glory of their profession, 
have in fact detracted from it. 

This situation again has brought for- 
ward several moot questions relating first 
to the supposed safeguards thrown about 
the Presidential conferences, violation of 
which apparently may go on at will at 
the expense only of incurring the lessened 
esteem of one’s associates; the whole con- 
troversy over open and closed Presidential 
press conferences and the adroit inter- 
mingling of speculative hypothesis with 
fact in “dope” stories and even reports of 
the press conferences themselves so that 
none but those attending them can be 
sure what the precise facts are. And the 
interest of the. public, which the news- 
papers are presumed to serve, undoubted- 
ly is in fact, where White House views 
are concerned, rather than in fiction. 

A question of lesser import, related to 
the main issue, however, as developed at 
Swampscott is what protection, if any, 
has an honorable correspondent who re- 
fuses to stultify himself by using in- 
directly or otherwise information im- 
parted to him under the same injunction 
of secrecy clearly and explicitly imposed 
upon the man who makes use of the data 
at the first convenient opportunity and 
thereby appears to have a scoop? Who 
is to rebuke such a person; his office; the 
group of correspondents to which he 
belongs, or the individual offended 

. against who probably will be told, should 
he raise the question, that the news sub- 


sequently was obtained from other 
sources ? 
Another phase of the Swampscott 


situation presents itself when the question 
of the President’s failure to protect him- 
self is raised. Practically, perhaps, it is 
a proposition that is no concern of the 
correspondents who report his activities 
but it involves ethical considerations that 
bring them into the picture. 


Undoubtedly, Mr. Coolidge—who is 
slow to anger and even slower to move 
in relation to the questions here being 
discussed, of course—could take steps to 
prevent a repetition of some of the 
offenses of which correspondents have 
been guilty, but, for some reason not ap- 
parent, he, while making much of the 
regulations supposed to govern his con- 
ferences, has not insisted firmly that they 
be carried out in letter and in spirit. 

Theoretically, the White House Corre- 
spondents’ Association, which is supposed 
to pass upon the qualifications of corre- 
spondents admitted to the White House 
or White Court sessions, governs such 
matters but its control is nominal. Per- 
haps it would help if the President would 
say to the organization that he expects 
it to police the conferences, and that if it 


fails in its share of the responsibility it 
needs not expect him to fulfil his. 

The late President Harding, in spite 
of the fact that he was of the press, was 
much sinned against by the correspond- 
ents. Incidents similar to those con- 
tinually cropping out now were no less 
frequent during his regime than now, but 
he mercilessly inveighed against the 
offenders and he, on several occasions, 
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A slight consideration of human nature 
and journalistic ethics, however, might 
have helped to arrive at a proper answer 
which would have been fairer to the boy 
—had there not been a lurking fear that 
irrespective of what some did there would 
be others who would use the statement 
as news, anyway. 

Certainly, when the American press 
has to do what it has done to John 
Coolidge to furnish intimate White 
House or human interest copy, it is de- 
grading itself. Nor can the reporters 
and correspondents’ individual groups be 
singled out for reproach. The editors 
must share this and other responsibilities 
with them. 

Not satisfied with reporting and print- 
ing the alleged fact that John was being 
assigned work at Plymouth, with his 
aged and infirm grandfather, as dis- 
cipline, the press has gone on to retail 
that the young man failed in one of his 


The President’s outing at Pemberton furnished the newspaper men stationed 


at Swampscott, with thrills. 
trailed him down the coast. 


They chartered a launch at Marblehead and 
The launch did not ride the waves well and the 


newspaper men had to bail water and man pumps to keep the engine from 
stalling during a terrific storm. 


expressed in plain terms his opinion of a 
press that would commit the very 
breaches which have served to divide the 
correspondents at Swampscott into two 
camps. Mr. Harding went to the extreme 
of threatening to discontinue his confer- 
ences, if the violations of the clearly 
understood rules did not cease. He 
wasn’t troubled so much after that. 

There was a slight flurry over the 
White House press conference rules a 
short time ago, when there was an agita- 
tion for open conferences; but Mr. 
‘Coolidge with unusual firmness indicated 
his determination to adhere to the rules 
in existence for reasons which, from his 
standpoint, are, and to many others as 
well appear to be, well-founded and 
sufficient. 

Merely throwing open the conferences 
to the widest publicity will not be a cure 
for the conditions being discussed. On 
the other hand, non-enforcement of the 
rules is in a large degree responsible for 
conditions which, under other circum- 
stances, would not exist. 

Another instance of Mr. Coolidge’s 
inability, or unwillingness, to protect 
himself or the press that deals fairly 
with him was afforded when he made a 
simple, man-to-man request of the corre- 


-spondents to forget his son John as a 


matter of news. Even that was printed 
in many journals, though it must be ad- 
mitted that those who wrote this par- 
ticular story did so in good faith and 
only after efforts to ascertain what the 
President’s wish might be and following 
discussion in which they maintained 
that, had Mr. Coolidge not desired pub- 
licity for his request, he would not have 
mentioned the matter. The logic of that 
reasoning may be at fault but, anyway, 
the question was considered and an effort 
was made to do the square thing. 


studies and then, finally, using the words 
of the father as a text, tells that he is as 
easy to spoil as any other American boy 
and perhaps easier than some. A few 
believed the father’s statements in that 
respect were personal and not intended 
for publication, though it must be said in 
fairness that the President didn’t add 
those words. 

What has this youth done to deserve 
having such rocks hurled at him? What 
other American boy, well behaved and 
sufficiently dutiful to go about this work 
at Plymouth good-naturedly and willing 
to spend the balance of his vacation in a 
citizens’ military training camp, has to 
meet his fellows with an irate father’s 
private opinion, supposed to have been 
addressed in confidence to a group of 
gentlemen, hurled at him through the 
front pages of the newspapers? 

So many stories have been sent from 
Swampscott this summer, only to be 
denied authoritatively and finally subse- 
quently, that it would be wearisome to 
recount them and I propose to discuss 
principles, not personalities, here. But 
it is a matter that concerns all identified 
with the press because it is that condi- 
tion which leads to the growing belief 
in the justness of the reproach more 
widely being applied when a reader says, 
“That's newspaper talk.” 

It is vital for the further reason that 
though there are distinctions in conduct 
when the penalty is exacted the sheep 
are hit with the goats. The newspaper 


critics never differentiate; an offense 
committed by one is an _ indictment 
against all. The reader doesn’t say, 


“That's the Bugle’s talk”; he declaims, 
“That’s newspaper talk.” 

If the practice, every now and then 
engaged in among the other offenses 
which ought to be corrected, of attribut- 


ing directly to the President what is sup- 
posed to be reported only in the third 
person, is permitted to grow, without 
retribution ever being exacted’ for each 
offense, some day it may be used as 
justification by those who “get away with 
it”? for making a quotation that really 
will be worthwhile, or it may result in 
involving the government, if not the 
American people, in a situation that will 
not be pleasant or for the best national 
interests. 

And editors, in part to blame, will con- 
tinue to marvel why, in this age when 
venal corruption of the press practically 
is extinct, it, nevertheless, continues to 
lose in prestige and esteem and its best 
efforts bring only the opprobrium implied 
in “That’s newspaper talk.” 


COCHRAN, POLITICAL 
WRITER, DEAD 


Was Former Washington Correspondent 
of St. Louis Republic and Publicity 
Man For Democratic Party— 
Began as Sports Writer 


William J. “Bill” Cochran, nationally 
known Washington newspaper man and 
political writer, was laid to rest Tuesday 
in Mt. Olivet Cemetery, Washington. 

Mr. Cochran died the previous Satur- 
day night at a Washington hospital fol- 
lowing an operation. He had been in ill 
health for some time. 

The funeral services were conducted by 
Rev. John J. Burke at St. Paul’s Roman 
Catholic Church. The pall bearers were 
chosen from Mr. Cochran’s newspaper as- 
sociates. They were Richard V. Oula- 
han, Charles P. Keyser, Roy A. Roberts. 
Clifford Smith, Justin McGrath and Grat- 
tan E. Kearns. 

Mr. Cochran was engaged in news- 
paper and publicity work practically all 
his life. He was in charge of publicity at 
Western Democratic Headquarters at Chi- 
cago in 1916 and was director of publicity 
for the Cox campaign of 1920. He was a 
personal friend of Woodrow Wilson, and 
was prominently identified with Demo- 
cratic publicity during the two Wilson ad- 
ministrations. 

When Homer Cummings of Connecti- 
cut became Democratic National Chair- 
man Mr. Cochran became associated with 
him and toured the country to foster Dem- 
ocratic sentiment. He was unwavering in 
his faith in Wilson, and took pride in his 
prediction that Wilson would be re-elected 
in 1916. 

In 1915 Mr. Cochran was married to 
Miss Isabella Meagher of Chicago. | 

Born in St. Louis, Nov. 16, 1878, Mr. 
Cochran was educated in the public 
schools and by private tutors. From 1896 
to 1900 he was assistant sporting editor of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. In subse- 
quent years he was with the St. Louis 
Star, Fort Smith Times, Joplin Ameri- 
can, and in 1906 joined the staff of the 
St. Louis Republic, as its political writer. 
He “covered” several State campaigns 
and sessions of the Missouri Legislature. 

From 1912 to 1914 he was with the 
Chicago Tribune and came to Washington 
in 1914 to take charge of the Washing- 
ton bureau of the St. Louis Republic. He 
remained with the Republic, except for 
such time as he devoted to publicity work, 
with the Democratic national committee, 
until that paper was consolidated with the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat. Following 
the campaign of 1920, during which Mr. 
Cochran was in charge of publicity at 
New York, he returned to Washington 
and engaged in general newspaper writ- 
ing and publicity work. 


Poster Pioneer Dead 


Col. William H. Donaldson, publisher 
for circuses and theatrical enterprises, 
died this week at his home in Sarasota, 
Fla., of heart disease. He was the founder 
of The Billboard and its publisher until 
two years ago. He started in the publish- 
ing business with the Donaldson Litho- 
graphing Company, a Kentucky firm, and 
his originality in designing flaming post- 
ers won him high position in the shoy 
printing business. 
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| NABLE to bear the burden of postal 
™' rates which have increased the cost 
of mailing newspapers 250 per cent since 
the enactment of the 1917 postal rate law, 
metropolitan newspapers are transferring 
their patronage from the post office to 
other transportation agencies, Louis 
Wiley, business manager of the New 
York Times, told the United States 
Postal Rate Commission, which sat in 
New York this week under the chair- 
‘nanship of Senator George H. Moses. 

_ The case for the newspapers was pre- 
sented by Mr. Wiley and by Howard 
Davis, general manager of the New 
York Herald Tribune, who held the floor 
petween them for most of the Wednes- 
‘lay sessions. No testimony was taken 
Monday, as no one of the roomful of 
witnesses appeared willing to be the first 
‘o take the stand. Tuesday’s meetings 
were largely occupied by representatives 
of national advertisers who use the mails 
or distribution of samples in bulk on 
‘ural routes, without a specific address 
yn each package. Other pleas for rate 
eduction or change of classification were 


resented by O. F. Douglas, of the F. W.° 


Woolworth Company, who declared that 
he 2-cent rate on souvenir post-cards 
jad cut his firm’s post-card business 50 
yer cent, by Allen H. Beals, who asked 
estoration of third-class privileges to the 
aimeograph publishers; Jesse H. Neal, 
epresenting the Associated Business 
?apers; Arthur J. Baldwin, president of 
he National Publishers Association; and 
Richard H. Lee, representing the 
National Council of Business Mail Users. 

“The comparative figures of costs of 
‘elivery of news dealers’ bundles to the 
irst and second zones as between mail, 
jaggage, express and motor trucks, as 
pplied to metropolitan newspapers, are 
ateresting,” said Mr. Davis. 

_ “These two zones are the source of the 
‘reat preponderance of circulation out- 
ide of the city proper. 

_ “Tn the case of the New York Herald 
“ribune, which is fairly representative 
£ New York newspapers, it sent into 
his territory to news dealers on Fri- 
lay, July 31, 116,455 copies, and on 
sunday, Aug. 2, 152,879 copies. 

“But 10,236 of the weekday issue of 
‘uly 31 were sent by mail in the first 
nd second zones. The balance, 106,219 
copies, were dispatched by express, 
laggage or motor truck. 

“Of the Sunday issue, Aug. 2, but 895 
opies were sent by mail in the first and 
econd zones. The balance, 151,984, were 
ent by express, baggage or motor. 

“The cost of sending a copy of the 
lerald Tribune, daily and Sunday, for 
ne year to this territory by mail in a 
ews dealer’s bundle is $4.13, as against 
128 by baggage, $1.60 by truck and 
2.56 by express. 

“A great many of the news dealers’ 
undles that would go by mail into 
zése€ zones would be sent by what is 
hown as ‘outside mail.’ Such bundles 
re thrown off the car by the railroad 
qail clerk at the station platform and 
icked up by the dealer. These bundles 
(0 not go through any postoffice. They 
re taken to the terminal on our own 
es 
| “In so far as metropolitan papers are 
oncerned, it is my opinion that succes- 
ive increases in second class postal rates 
ave driven from the mails immense 
uantities of what should be profitable 
tail in nearby zones, 

“Newspapers in the larger cities, on 
ccount of the heavy tonnage to nearby 
‘rritories, have not found it difficult to 

bstitute for the mails other types of 

elivery service to dealers, and at a 
uch lower cost, as indicated by the 
gures above.” ; 

Mr, Davis suggested that the committee 
sider abolition ‘of the differential 

ainst the advertising portions of news- 

a 
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Papers, not with the idea of reducing the 
rates but to avoid the present unneces- 
Sary expense and annoyance it gives to 
both newspapers and the postoffice. He 
said if this were done the large overhead 
of maintaining clerks in the various post- 
offices to check up on the amount of ad- 
vertising in newspapers and the clerks 
engaged in similar work in the counting 
offices of the newspapers would be wiped 
out, 

Mr. Davis strongly advocated the con- 
tinuance of the zone system. He said 
that the Herald Tribune had advocated 
the zone rates editorially. 

“How about you personally?” asked 
Senator Kenneth D. McKellar, of Ten- 
nessee. 

“I personally advocate the continuance 
of the zone system also,” replied Mr. 
Davis. 

Mr.. Davis said that it was a well 
established principle that it cost more 
to haul over a long distance than over 
a short distance. . 

He said that the differential against 
advertising is in the nature of a tax 
rather than a tariff on transportation 
charges. He reminded the committee 


that the Post Office Department pays the 


railroads and transportation companies 
on the basis of weights and distances, and 
not on the percentage of advertising or 
reading matter in the newspapers. His 
conclusion was that the newspaper should 
be dealt with on the same basis. 

“The difficulties under which the New 
York publishers labor in the matter of 
postal rates illustrate with especial force 
the problems of all newspapers under the 
present oppressive tariffs,’ Mr. Wiley 
said. “The New York newspapers are 
under a peculiar obligation to publish in 
full financial, business and foreign news. 
Such news is indispensable to the busi- 
ness men in all sections; they subscribe 
for the New York newspapers to supple- 
ment the news obtained in local news- 
papers. New York publishers, being on 
the Eastern seaboard, encounter more 
than those situated elsewhere the burden- 
some zone rates in any national distribu- 
tion of their papers. In effect we publish 
in a half circle, and feel the full weight 
of all zone tarifis, ** * 

“Post office services performed by the 
newspapers have grown not only in cost 
but in expense. Years ago the news- 
papers trucked their outgoing mail to the 
city post office, where it was sorted. The 
Post Office Department paid the cost of 
trucking from the local post office to the 
trains. Gradually, at the urging of the 


Post Office Department, the newspapers 
extended their own labors of routing and 
sacking. Today the newspapers deliver 
their copies to the platform alongside the 
train, wrapped—in club packages where 
such wrapping will assist the post office 
—routed and sacked. 

“The Cost Ascertainment Report clas- 
sifies the postal functions under the fol- 
lowing heads: 

“The handling of originating mails of 
all classes embracing: 


The acceptance or collection. 

The rating of postage. 

Postmarking and canceling, 

Distribution. 

Dispatching. 

Transportation. 

“(g) Distribution in trains while in 

transit. 
“¢h) 

tination. 


Delivery to post offices at des- 


“The first 5 of these functions are not 
performed for the Times except that one 
employe of the Post Office Department 
is stationed in the Times Annex to su- 
pervise the weighing of mails: the dis- 
tribution and dispatching of the Times 
mailings may be said to be performed for 
approximately 1 per cent of the total. 
The service of transportation is, of 
course, performed in full as for all mails. 

“The seventh service is that of dis- 
tribution in trains while in transit, per- 
formed for 50 per cent of the 1,004 sacks 
of the Times copies going through the 
mails; it is facilitated by the use of club 
packages, &c. 

“The eighth and final service is per- 
formed, though not in full, as a great 
number of packages of outside mail are 
merely thrown from the railway post- 
office cars to station platforms and do 
not go through the local post office at all. 

“We invite the members of your com- 
mittee to visit any New York newspaper 
plant and observe on the spot the postal 
services performed by the newspapers at 
their own expense. The cost of such 
services performed by the New York 
Times totals annually $71,779.50, as fol- 
ows: 

MAIL ROOM COST 

Postoffice Distribution 
6 cars @ $12.25 each for 313 days...$23,005.50 
6 cars @ $17 each for 52 Sundays.. 5,304.00 
(Motor Cars) $28,309.50 
12 men @ $6.50 per day for 365 days 28,470.00 


otal } COSt: srs serus ies: +. aessiegs Vehaus epetoye $56,779.50 


“In addition to this direct outlay the 
Times spends approximately $15,000 in 


POSTAL PUBLIC POLICY SERVICES UNFAIRLY 


CHARGED AGAINST PRESS, SAYS A.N. P. A. 


Cost of the public policy services of 
the Post Office exceeds $150,000,000 a 
year, the postal committee of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
stated before the Philadelphia hearing last 
week by the postal rate commission. It 
is improper for the government to assess 
the cost of such services against these 
users of the mails who now pay full rates 
on the matter which is distributed for 
them by the Post Office, the A. N. P. A. 
committee held. It reached a total of 
$150,822,000 as the cost of the following 
“public policy” services: 


Rural free delivery.......... $87,000,000 
Si atiet OULC Sea ce yee s ook. ele agi os 12,500,000 
Government mail ........... 6,572,000 
Favored publications ........ 15,000,000 
reer tor ub iicmneni.. santas ia 25,000 
HOTeIOTIGIMAl Surette. easels « 5,000,000 
Specialise VICES ets). setiecs + 22,000,000 
oT reasuryesaviiiesin.). once - 225,000 
iNdipeachl” Ge ane Ae Se aee 2,500,000 

“Tn submitting these figures to the 


Congressional Committee the A. N. P. A. 


has not insisted they be taken 16x= 
actly as they stand,” the committee 
states to members. “Rather without 


any apology for them they were pre- 
sented so that those in charge of pos- 
tal legislation might consider them, in 
the light of policy enactments by Con- 
gress, to determine just what total 
proportion should be charged against the 
postal service as such and what against 
the general policy expenditures of the 
government. 

“Tt is the contention of the A. N. P. A. 
Postal Committee that on its purely busi- 
ness transactions, the Post Office De- 
partment makes a profit in excess of 
$100,000,000 annually, which is applied 
to the cost of other services not handled 
on a business basis. 

“Congress will pass on these matters 
next winter. Therefore in the light of 
the above information it is important for 
you to discuss them with your Congress- 
men and Senators. 


POSTAL COSTS. ROSE 250 PER CENT IN 8 YEARS 


Wiley Tells Postal Commission Newspapers Cannot Afford to Use Mails at Present Rates — Davis 
Urges Abolition of Differential Against Advertising Portions of Publications 


salaries of the supervisor of its postal 
distribution and of employes performing 
extra labor in its stencil and other de- 
partments to expedite the routing and 
mailing of copies of the newspaper. 

“This $15,000 is only the proportion of 
such salaries which are legitimately 
chargeable to post office distribution. 

“While the Times forwards 46,148 
copies of the daily edition by mail to the 
various States, 506 bundles for news- 
dealers, containing 8,391 copies, are sim- 
ply stored in mail cars and thrown off 
on the platform at destination, where the 
newsdealers receive them. No distribu- 
tion is required en route or at the post 
office. Eight hundred and fifty-one news- 
dealers’ packages, containing 6,314 copies, 
sent as inside mail, require no distribu- 
tion, but are delivered to the newsdealers 
at the post office; 19,306 copies are for- 
warded in 1,117 club packages, requiring 
the handling of only 1,117 piece en route. 
These bundles are opened and separated 
and delivery made at the office of ad- 
dress. This leaves but 12,588 single 
copies to be distributed en route and de- 
livered at destination. The total number 
of copies, 46,148, is handled as 15,100 
pieces. The handling of the 74,061 copies 
of the Sunday edition in the mails is 
similar in character. 

“The sum paid by the Times to the 
post office between June 1, 1924, and May 
30, 1925, was $636,227.31, divided as fol- 
lows: 


Domestic, pound rate... .< cis $583,321.71 
New York City, under stamps. . 357.15 


Foreign, Canada.n.2...cee.s ae 9,089.57 
Other®countries fo...) oenc eee 43,458.88 
$636,227.31 
“This indicated increase is slightly over 
250 per cent. Actually the increase is 


greater, for this table is worked out on 
an average paper, without allowance for 
wrappings, &c. 

“It must be apparent that there is no 
justification for an increase of 250 per 
cent. No other index, of commodity or 
labor costs, has gone up equally with 
postal rates since pre-war times. The 
rates existing in 1919-1920, after the sec- 
ond wartime increase on second class had 
gone into effect, but before the third and 
fourth, have been suggested to your com- 
mittee as an equitable arrangement. They 
represent an increase of 100 per cent in 
postal costs over the rates of 1914. 

“The annual subscription price of the 
Times is $12 for the daily and Sunday 
editions, $10 for the daily edition alone 
and $4 for the Sunday edition alone: 


“We recommend that the differential 
against the advertising contents of 
newspapers be abolished. Advertising 
in newspapers is news of the most im- 
portant character. There can be no 
legitimate reason for penalizing adver- 
tising as the present rates do. 


“In the matter of rates, let me make 
it clear that the newspapers ask for no 
‘privileges.’ We do not appear before 
your committee merely to denounce the 
existing system. Yet the newspapers 
have warrant for such denunciation. The 
second-class rates alone of the four 
classes had been maintained at the war- 
time tax levels, when all other classes 
had been restored to former lower rates. 
We have suffered a comparative injustice 
for 5 years; we could not in fairness to 
ourselves fail to denounce such a situa- 
tions ate 

“The former rate on second-class mat- 
ter was 1 cent a pound. I give herewith 
a table showing the rates per pound and 
per copy of the Times under the present 
rates, which undoubtedly apply to other 
members of the New York Publishers’ 


Association. 
DAILY SUNDAY 


Weight Weight 
per Copy per Cop 

Edition (Pounds) (Pounds) 
Eat RR icais tes ocscescawree tg ',5432 2.1347 
Cate Ds Ae ahs Prk ives -5981 2.5962 
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POSTAGE COST PER POUND AND PER COPY BY ZONES 


“4 ; (Rate on news portion 1%c. per pound to all zones.) 
—————DAILY— — SUNDA Y— — 
Mail Edition City Edition Mail Edition City Edition 
la aS = aks Se ‘a= ay 
Rate Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 
Adv. Pound Copy Pound Copy Pound Copy Pound Copy 
Zones Cents Cents Cents Cents ents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1-2 2) eae 765 (05875, ill 785 1.0676 1.735 3.7037 1.78 4.60 
3 & 2.295 1.24664 2.355 1.4085 2.205 4.7070 2.34 6.075 
4 6 3.885 2.11 4.065 2.4313 3.615 7.7169 4.02 10.904 
5 6 3.885 2.11 4.065 2.4313 3.615 7.7169 4.02 10.904 
6 6 3.885 2.11 4.065 2.4313 3.615 7.7169 4.02 10.904 
7 9 5.475 2.974 5.775 3.454 5.025 10.7269 5.70 14.778 
8 9 5.475 2.974 SAAS) 3.454 5.025 10.7269 5.70 14.778 
AVERAGE ACTUAL POSTAGE PAID BY THE TIMES TO ALL ZONES 
——DAILY: — Cc SUNDA Y———_, 
Per Pound Per Copy Per Pound Per Copy 
Edition Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Wal 5 Sos. o) svorebepete sta, cteust tee 2.936 1.616 3.827 8.19 
City meee aces ae ve 3.8583 2.315 2.622 6.915 


“The lower average cost of the city 
edition of the Sunday Times is due to 
the fact that this edition, although heav- 
ier than the mail edition, circulates chiefly 
in the nearby zones. The average cost 
of mailing the city edition to all zones 
would be in excess of 9 cents a copy. 

“The postal cost on these same mailings 
at the original 1 cent a pound rate and 
at present rates would compare as fol- 
lows: 


Present « tates)... acai sete aie $523,633.03 
I~ tent ‘a“pound! rate. 422k gece. 150,672.98 


Tnorease?, sc. ccikos eae eee $372,960.05 


“The New York Times favors the 
ending of the zone system of rates. Your 
committee should, we submit, recommend 
strongly in your report doing away with 
this system on second-class matter. There 
is no zone system for first and third 
class; and the second-class matter is not 
different in character. The zone rates are 
a tax on education. If a citizen on the 
Pacific Coast, in the eighth zone, wishes 
to buy the New York Times we must 
either tell him that we do not want him 
as a reader or accept $12 for a yearly 
subscription on which we must pay, in 
the eighth zone, $18.29 in postage alone, 
if the subscriber desires the complete 
edition. For the mail edition the postage 
is $14.89 annually. 

“Your committee may ask why we do 
not decline to accept such subscriptions 
at a loss. The answer lies in the fact 
that the newspapers perform a_ public 
service. The Government recognizes this 
public service in relying upon the news- 
papers to spread information’ to the citi- 
zens. Your committee would not wish 
the newspapers to refuse subscriptions 
from citizens in distant sections of the 
country and give as the reason that the 
nation’s postal rates were prohibitive. 
We desire to serve readers, but we ought 
not to be compelled to do so at a heavy 
loss. 

“Your committee, I submit, should in 
its postal rate-making clearly distinguish 
between the expenses of the Post Office 
Department which can be legitimately 
charged to the users of the mails and 
those which, adopted on grounds of na- 
tional policy, should properly be charged 
to the general revenues of the Govyern- 
ment. The postal cost ascertainment re- 
port takes no note of this fundamental 
fact. 

“The report purports to show that the 
net loss to the Government from the sec- 
ond class is $74,712,868.67. As part of 
this alleged deficit there is said to be an 
expense of $34,375,097 for carrying the 
second class on R. F. D. routes. It is 
an indefensible mistake to allocate the 
cost of the R. F. D. delivery system to 
the various classes at all, if such findings 
are to be used for rate-making. When 
Congress established the R. F. D. system 
it was done as a national social and eco- 
nomic policy, with no expectation that 
any attempt would be made to assess the 
costs against classes of mail. If the costs. 
of this service are to be fixed accordingly, 
the users of various classes of mail may 
eventually be compelled to decline, in 
self-protection, to serve patrons living 
on R. F. D. routes. 

“Again, Congress as a national policy, 
years ago granted free within county 
Privileges to weekly newspapers. It was 
a recognition of the public service per- 
formed by the press. A substantial part 
of that $34,375,097 charged to second class 


in R. F. D. delivery arises from the 
handling of these free within county 
papers. We have no quarrel with the 
policy of Congress in granting such free 
service; but what are we to think if the 
expenses incurred are lumped into the 
costs of second-class matter and the re- 
sults used as a basis for rate-making? 
It would appear in this event that Con- 
gress was making the weekly newspapers 
a gift at the expense of those paying full 
zone rates. The costs of this free within 
county service should be charged against 
the general revenues of the Government; 
so, too, should the costs of franked and 
penalty matter, reading matter for the 
blind, the loss on foreign mails and other 
services. 


“We dissent from the view that the 
Post Office Department must be self- 
supporting or make money. The Gov- 
ernment is in the postal business. pri- 
marily to perform a national service. 
The rates fixed should fundamentally 
be reasonable tariffs, based first on 
sound principles of rate-making, and a 
clear understanding of what the traffic 
will bear. 


“Second-class rates are now beyond the 
levels which the traffic can economically 
bear. Newspapers are more and more 
withdrawing from the mails and using 
truck, baggage and express services. The 
Times has since April 1, 1925, effected 
additional transferring of shipments at 
a saving of $15,000 to $20,000 a year as 
against the mail rates; the total amount 
paid by the Times for baggage, truck and 
express services in 1924 was $516,251. 
In 1920 the Times spent on thesé services 
$261,965. 

“Your committee may here ask two 
questions: If the Post Office Depart- 
ment carries second-class matter at a 
loss, as the cost ascertainment report al- 
leges, is it not a good thing for second- 
class matter to turn to other services? 

“We reply that, far from showing that 
second-class matter is carried at a loss, 
the cost ascertainment report, if its les- 
sons are correctly. understood, indicates 
that second-class matter is not unprofit- 
able to the Post Office Department. The 
postal service, organized primarily for 
first-class matter, can transport and han- 
dle a large additional amount of second- 
class matter without additional expense 
to it: conversely it can lose a large vol- 
ume of revenue producing second-class 
matter without reducing its operating ex- 
penses one cent. 

“Other public services, such as the 
railroads and telegraph companies, make 
intelligent efforts to increase what might 
be called their second-class matter at at- 
tractive rates knowing that the revenue 
derived from this traffic so handled by 
their men and equipment as to utilize all 
facilities to their utmost, is profitable, 
The Post Office Department could well 
take a lesson from the telegraph, tele- 
phone and railroad companies in the mat- 
ter of developing second-class business. 

“Tt is obviously impossible for the 
newspapers to withdraw their shipments 
entirely from the mails; single copies 
sent to individual subscribers must always 
be forwarded through the Post Office De- 
partment. Even if it were possible for 
the newspapers to quit the mails entirely, 
larger grounds of public policy, we sub- 
mit, should induce Congress to insist that 
the Post Office Department, a national 
institution, offer service at reasonable 


for Aw eu ste 8S hoe 


RAZING BILLBOARDS IN 
ILLINOIS 


OLIET, ILL. Aug. 3—Road 
patrolmen in Will county this 
week, acting on orders of the state 
highway department, are removing 
all advertising signs from the 
Signs 


paved roads in this section. 
and posters directing tourists to 


various hotels have been taken 
down and under the state law, 
adopted last year, no signs are per- 
mitted within the fences marking 
the right-of-way. Other signs are 
erected only upon leases from the 
land owners. 


cost for the distribution of newspapers to 
citizens. 

“In the case of second-class matter, 
your committee must expect a diminution 
of the present revenue—and no diminu- 
tion in department expenses—if the rates 
are not lowered. The Post Office De- 
partment is a business of great magni- 
tude. It must learn in its rate-making 
the economics of big production as 
learned by privately managed corpora- 
tions. We ask that you recommend the 
reduction of second-class rates on the 
grounds of fair dealing, of the public in- 
terest and welfare, and of good business 
judgment for the FP. OF Department.’ 


NEW SCRIPPS-HOWARD OFFICE 


E. A. Tapscott Named Chief of New 
Dallas Advertising Bureau 


Ward C. Mayborn, general business 
manager of the Southwest Group of the 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers, last week 
opened a regional advertising office in 
Dallas, Tex. He has appointed E. A. 
Tapscott, former advertising manager 
of the Oklahoma City News, as Dallas 
representative. 

In the afternoon of July 28, the Dallas 
Advertising League meeting, which was 
followed by a dinner for Dallas adver- 
tisers and agency men, was addressed by 
business managers, J. H. Payne of the 
Houston Press, M. L. Crowther, the 
Oklahoma City News, Peter Hamilton, 
the Fort Worth Press, E. A. Tapscott 
and Ward C. Mayborn. 


MURPHYSBORO DAILIES MERGED 


Republican-Era Purchased and Discon- 
tinued By Independent 


United States Marshal James A. 
White, owner of the Murphysboro (Ill.) 
Daily Republican-Era, has announced the 
sale of the plant, building and business 
to Fred H. Holens, owner of the Mwur- 
physboro Daily Independent. 

Mr. Holens has merged the plants and 
discontinued publication of the Repub- 
lican-Era. 


WIN SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Louisville Courier-Journal Gives Prizes 
to Junior Reporters 


One of the most successful campaigns to 
interest school children in newspapers and 
also in their school English is the “Junior 
Reporter idea,’ which has been in use on 
the Louisville Courier-Journal. 

Junior reporters are all children, attend- 
ing local schools, ranging in age from 
eight to 16 years of age. They are asked 
to send in news notes, stories about their 
school, or local stories. The hundred best 
stories are awarded movie passes to a 
Saturday morning matinee. A picture 
coming into the theatre the following week 
is usually shown. The children are asked 
to write a review of the show, and turn 
it in to the Junior Reporters Editor not 
later than Monday evening. 

For the best review a prize of one dollar 
is given and the review is printed in the 
Wednesday paper. The names of the 
winners are printed from day to day. 
Then the five best stories of the week are 
printed on the Saturday or Sunday school 
page. 


ADVERTISING SEL 
SURPLUS WAR STORI 


$2,100,000 of Space Disposes 
$1,300,000,000 of Material 
Jesse A. Neal Reports— 


Details of Plan Told 


The sale, through advertising, of 
300,000,000 worth of surplus U 
States Government war materials, 
just been completed with receipt | 
check for $408 from the Associated ] 
ness Papers, Inc., by the Associated 
vertising Clubs of the World. 

The Business Papers are a depart 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs. 
check represents the residue in the h 
of the Surplus Property Committe 
the former organization after conclu 
nearly five years of service, free of ch: 
to the Government. 

Reporting that the $2,100,000 invyé 
by the Government in’ newspapers 
business paper advertising was only a 
one-half of one per cent of the gros: 
turns, Jesse H. Neal, secretary-treas 


of the Associated Advertising Clubs 


executive secretary of the Associ 
Business Papers, ,Inc., said: 

“The receipts of $1,300,000,000 we 
recovery of 36.4 per cent, based upon 
original cost at inflated war prices. 
a remarkable return considering that 
quantities of materials were all but we 
ess. 

“As a matter of fact, many th 
were sold at more than 100 per cen 
the original purchase price.” 

Receipt of the $1,300,000,000 from 
sale of the property, Mr, Neal ac 
“was in great measure responsible for 
ability of Congress to reduce Fe¢ 
taxation.” 


He outlined conditions which lec 
formation of the committee: 

“At the close of the war, several pr 
inent business paper publishers and 
tors were called into conference by 
War Department to determine 
should be done to convert the stupenc 
surplus of war materials into cash wit! 
undue disturbance of industry. One 
led to another until finally the Associ 
Business Papers, Inc., appointed a Sur 
Property Committee to co-operate 1 
the Government in devising and carr 
out a complete plan for the disposal 
the surplus. 

“After several plans had been tried 
found wanting, the War Departn 
adopted one proposed by the Commi 
in which advertising was to be the n 
reliance. 

“This, of course, required the sery 
of expert copy writers. The Governn 
had money and no appropriation wl 
would enable it to employ them. So 
Associated Business Papers arranged 
supply them free of expense to the G 
ernment, and maintained a compet 
force in Washington during the en 
four and a half years. 

“This expense and other inciden 
were met through an equitable assessm 
upon publications receiving copy. ° 
members of the committee donated tl 
services. 


“As the work progressed, it was ¢ 
covered that newspapers as well as b 
iness papers would have to be used, 
two newspapermen were added to 
committee.” # 

The soundness of the plan adopted 
the War Department, Mr. Neal explain 
“is plainly evidenced by the fact that 
survived without material change throt 


three administrations under two politi 
parties, : 
“The Surplus Property Commit 


showed that the Government can use p 
advertising with profit to itself and | 
entire country. The plan that was uw: 
protected trade and industry when tt 
most needed protection.” oe 

John W. Weeks, secretary of w 
warmly praised the work of the comm 
tee. 4 

The results achieved during t 
period of the committees existence and ¢ 
operation with the War Department,” 
asserted, “are a signal tribute to the pow 
of well directed advertising.” 
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‘Masterful eloquence of Young Nebraska Editor Described 


Editor 


W. J. BRYAN’S “CROSS OF GOLD” SPEECH 
_ RECALLED BY MILWAUKEE WRITER 


Vividly by John R. Wolf of Milwaukee Journal 


bi After Twenty-nine Years 


: 

A MILWAUKEE newspaper man, John 
=* R. Wolf of the Milwaukee Journal, 
“this week went back 29 years in his mem- 
ory to write a vivid story of hearing the 
famous “Cross of Gold” speech by Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan at the Chicago 
Democratic convention in 1896. 

The story, as printed in the Journal, 
July 27, follows: 

» “You shall not press down upon 
_ the brow of labor this crown of 
| thorns. You shall not crucify man- 
’ kind upon this cross of gold.” 

_ One short speech made William Jen- 
wnings Bryan the Democratic candidate 
for President three times. 

| It was 29 years ago that I heard him 
make that speech down in the big Coli- 
jseum in Chicago, but it made such a vivid, 
living, lasting impression that it seems an 
event of yesterday. 

I was secretary of the Milwaukee 
‘County Democratic committee in those 
days and accompanied the Wisconsin del- 
‘egation to Chicago, where we were quar- 
tered at the old Palmer House. 
| Gen. Edward S. Bragg, commander of 


the famous Iron Brigade, appointed me: 


sergeant-at-arms of the delegation. At 
the first meeting of the Wisconsin dele- 
gates, Gen. Bragg, the chairman, advised 
‘against naming men to represent this state 
on the committees on notification of the 
presidential and vice-presidential nomi- 
nees. 

This was significant, presaging the bolt 
of the Gold Democrats, who later held a 
cofivention and nominated Palmer and 
Buckner to oppose Bryan and Sewall. 
Gen. Bragg’s advice was followed, and 
Wisconsin took a prominent part in the 
fight against free silver. Senator Wil- 
liam F. Vilas was one of those who made 
a strong fight against the advocates of 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver 
at the ratio of 16 to 1. 

At Chicago I met a Wisconsin news- 
paper man, Arthur J. Dodge, the veteran 
Washington correspondent. In discussing 
the talent that would illuminate the con- 
vention, he said: 

“John, there’s a fellow named Billy 
Bryan, who used to be in the House of 
Representatives. He’s the greatest orator 
we ever had down there. He can talk to 
beat the band! Whatever happens, don’t 
fail to listen to Bryan.” 
| This excited my curiosity. As the re- 


porters say, I stuck around. My vigi- 
‘ance brought a rich reward. I had heard 
Robert G. Ingersoll, Henry Ward 


Cae and many others of the noted 
speakers, and I was wondering if this 
practically unknown young lawyer from 
Nebraska could really be in their class. 
_ Bryant then was writing editorials for 
the Omaha World-Herald. His salary 
was said to be $30 a week. He had come 
to the convention with a contesting dele- 
Ration which had battled for state su- 
yremacy with J. Sterling Morton, Secre- 
ary of Agriculture. 

When he stepped to the platform he 
Was a handsome figure. He was tall and 
o£ commanding presence. His head was 
covered plentifully with black hair, given 
0 curling. A firm mouth and strong chin 
were surmounted by a Roman nose. He 

as clean shaven. His wonderfully keen, 
ne eyes twinkled with delight, and those 
lominating lips relaxed into a winning 
jmile as he showed his pleasure at the 
reception given by that throng of 20,000. 
_ But only for an instant. 
| With his right hand outstretched in a 
leprecatory gesture, he begged the crowd 
lot to delay him, explaining that he had 
deen allowed but a few minutes and that 
ie needed every bit of the time. He in- 
lulged in no flowery introduction, rapidly 
etching in a matter-of-fact way the in- 
eption of the movement for bimetallism. 

ith misgiving, I was beginning to think 
hat this fellow wasn’t going to live up 
0 the glowing advance notices that had 
een handed me by his ardent admirers. 


h 
f 


Soon, however, he started to warm up, 
and now he was in his stride. With the 
energy and strength of youth, buoyed by 
a supreme confidence, he loosed the floods 
of his eloquence. 

There was magic in his voice. It was 
clear as a bell. At times, it gave the 
tones of a small bell as he spoke low. 
As he raised it high, it rang out with the 
clang of a great mass of metal, deep, 
sonorous, pealing like an organ. 

Like the leader of a symphony orches- 
tra, he beat out the rhythm of his burn- 
ing words with those long, powerful 
arms, gesturing with the grace and facil- 
ity of the finished speaker. 

This was his hour of triumph. If the 
rostrum ever had a hero, here was one. 

High, towering breakers of applause 
rolled in from the farthermost end of the 
Coliseum. Men and women in a frenzy 
of adulation yelled with joy, waving flags, 
handkerchiefs, and state standards, sing- 
ing and cheering and marching and 
counter-marching. 

Twenty minutes’ talk had made the 
“boy orator” a world figure. 

Oratory was not a lost art on that day! 
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BOSTON AMERICAN CUTS PRICE 


From Three 


Cents to Two 
Within 50-Mile Radius 


After selling at three cents- a copy 
everywhere for the past five. years, the 
Boston Evening American beginning with 
the issue of Aug. 3, reduced its price to 
two cents a copy within a 50 mile radius 
of Boston. Outside of that radius, the 
price will remain at three cents, 

The American formerly sold at two 
cents until 1920, when an increase of 
one cent was made. 

The American has adopted a new 
slogan of “300,000 circulation before 
January 1,” and an advertising campaign 
has been launched, using both news- 
paper space and billboards, featuring the 
price reduction. 


Drops 


W. A. SMALL JOINS N. Y. WORLD 


Secretary, G. Logan Payne Co., Heads 
Chicago Office 


William A. Small, Jr., for some years 
secretary of G. Logan Payne Company, 
Chicago, has resigned and taken charge 
of the Chicago office of the New Vork 
World and the Evening World. 

R. S. McMichael, who was transferred 
from the New York office to the Chicago 
office eight months ago, will return to 
the New York office of the World and 
will be in charge of National Advertis- 
ing. 


ees 


BRYAN ASKED FOR CARTOON IN LETTER 
AS WIRES TOLD OF HIS DEATH 


YOU MAY NOT BE FOR HIM. BUT. NEVER-THE-LESS, THERE HE IS! 


You CANT 
LAUGH 
THat of! 


CEG) 
inte Gy A 


Yg 
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The July 27 issue of the Colwmbus 
Dispatch reproduced a letter from Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, which had reached 
William A. Ireland editorial cartoonist 
of that paper just a few hours after 
the wires carried the announcement 
of Mr. Bryan’s death at Dayton, Tenn. 
In his letter Mr. Bryan requested the 
original of the cartoon printed in The 
Dispatch on July 14 and titled “You 
May Not Be For Him, But, Neverthe- 
less, There He Is.” The paper contain- 
ing the cartoon was sent to Mr. Bryan 
by an admirer in Columbus. Mr. Bryan’s 
letter, follows: 

“Cartoonist, July 18, 1925. 

“Columbus Dispatch. 

“My dear Sir: Someone has sent me 


your cartoon, in the Dispatch of July 
14th, entitled, “You may not be for him, 
but, nevertheless, there he is.” It is one 
of the most complimentary cartoons that 
has come out during the Tennessee trial 
and I would like to have the original of 
it for my collection, if you have no better 
use for it. I have a number which hap- 
pily hit off an idea and yours is the best 
in its line. You can mail it to me at 
Coconut Grove, Florida, where it will 
await my return. 

“Thanking you in advance for your 
kindness—if you send it—and apologizing 
for the request if you cannot send it. 
I am 

“Very truly yours, 
“WILLIAM J. BRYAN.” 
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USE PRESS AGAINST 
BELL-RINGERS 


Advertising to Combat Doorstep Trad- 
ing—Women Buy from Itinerants 
Because of Economic 
Ignorance 


Good advertising, especially newspaper 
advertising, was called the greatest 
weapon of the retail merchant in elim- 
inating the house-to-house canvasser, T. 
K. Kelly, of Minneapolis told the Ameri- 
can Retailers’ Association in semi-annual 
session at St. Louis this week. 

“The bell ringer,” he said, “is selling 
thousands upon thousands of dollars’ 
worth of merchandise in every com- 
munity in the country that should be 
sold through the established retail stores, 
because the housewife is ignorant of the 
economics of distribution, and believes 
the unsupported argument that he can 
sell better and cheaper than the retail 
stores. 

“It has. become the habit of the 
American people to do practically all 
their shopping through the. newspaper 
and the newspapers in America today 
have too great an economic force to 
need any recommendation.” 


BALL BOARD LITIGATION 


Decision Was Against Baseball Display 
Company—New Suit Begun 


Suit was started this week in the 
Federal Court, Newark, N. J., by the 
Star Ball Player Co., of Jersey City and 
New York, against the Playograph 
Company, of Orange, N. J., alleging in- 
fringement of patents and seeking 
restitution in royalties. The Star Com- 
pany also is seeking from the court a 
temporary injunction against the Playo- 
graph Company, pending a settlement of 
pending patent litigation, and a perman- 
ent injunction if the claims of the Star 
Company are upheld. 

The Playograph Company, according 
to Fred Marquet, its treasurer, also 
has filed suit for alleged infringment 
against the Star Ball Player Co. 

On July 22, Federal Judge Runyon, 
of Newark, handed down a decision 
which declared that electric base ball 
score boards made by the Baseball Dis- 
play Co., of which Fred Marquet. also 
was a treasurer, infringed the patents 
of the Star Ball Player Co. In report- 
ing this case on August 1, Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER inadvertently stated that the 
decision was against the Playograph 
Company, whereas it was against the 
Baseball Display Co. The suit decided 
by Judge Runyon was begun in October, 
1922, and in December, 1922, the Playo- 
graph Company was organized. Mr. 
Marquet haid that the board produced 
by the Playograph Company was not the 
same as the machine produced by the 
Baseball Display Company. 

The machines of the Playograph and 
the Star companies are used to record 
the play-by-play action of ball games, 


MAIL ORDER EXPERIMENT 


Sears, Roebuck To Open Retail Store 
at Evansville, Ind. 


C. M. Kittle, president of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co., at Chicago, admitted this 
week that the company will open a retail 
store in Evansville, Ind., about Oct, 15. 

This is the first retail store opened 
by the mail order house outside of ‘the 
cities in which the company has ware- 
houses. Whether this is the beginning 
of a new policy is not disclosed, but it 
is believed that the operations in Eyans- 
ville will be watched with the idea of 
opening other stores. 


Iowa Papers Merged 


The Mt. Vernon (Ia.) Hawk-Eye 
Herald and the Record, were con- 
solidated Aug. 1, with Lloyd McCutcheon, 
publisher of the former as publisher of 
the merged papers. He is reported to 
have paid $15,001 to A. A. Bauman, pub- 
lisher of the Record. Mr. Bauman will 
retire. 
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PHILA. INVITES 10,000 
A. A.C. W. MEMBERS 


Reminds Ad Folks That Attendance 
At Quaker City In 1916 Is Record 
To Be Beaten Next 


Year 


The Poor Richard Club, which will be 
host to the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World next year, has just issued 
this invitation to advertising men and 
women everywhere, asking that 10,000 
of them, at least, come here in 1926 for 
the convention and, incidentally, to visit 
the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition: 

“This is addressed to you, the adver- 
tising man and woman who does not live 
in Philadelphia. It is directed to the 
30,000 men and women of Organized Ad- 
vertising, and to the ‘On-to-Philadelphia’ 
Committees of the 314 affiliated clubs. 
It is a promise and an invitation. 

“Poor Richard, host club to the 1926 
A. A. C. W. convention invites you, 
personally, to ‘the cradle of American 
liberty’ next year, the year of our Ses- 
qui-Centennial celebration, and promises 
that you shall be well repaid for your 
coming. 

“We are going to be lonesome and dis- 
appointed if 10,000 of you do not visit 
us. Back in 1916 more of you registered 
your attendance here than ever registered 
for oné convention before or since. Next 
year we are going to eclipse our 1916 
record in every way. 

“We have facilities for accommodating 
comfortably 10,000 people either outdoors 
or indoors. At the University of Penn- 
sylvania, where the sessions will be held, 
there are ample facilities for all sec- 
tional as well as general meetings. 

“Our railroad and municipal transpor- 
tation systems are good; you can get 
here easily and get about easily after you 
arrive. A stranger has little difficulty 
finding his way about Philadelphia. 

“Our hotels and clubs are unsurpassed ; 
they are expecting you. Our great in- 
dustries will welcome your inspection. 
The doors of our historical shrines are 
open to you. 

“The beautiful hills and valleys to the 
north and west of our city are dotted 
with perfectly appointed clubs—golf, ten- 
nis, swimming. To the south will be the 
Sesqui, commemorating 150 years of 
American Independence. Fast trains and 
smooth highways, to the east, bring one 
to Atlantic City in a few minutes. 

“Then, there are the Poor Richards— 
nearly 1,750 members and associate mem- 
bers—with hands extended and a warm 
fraternal grip. We are too modest to 
sing our praises or boast our hospitality, 
but let it be known that Philadelphia and 
Philadelphians are not as slow as is 
sometimes intimated. 

“Our club will be in a fine new home 
which you'll want to see. We are the 
proud trustees of the Charles Morris 
Price School of Advertising and Jour- 
nalism, the only one of its kind and you 
should know all about it. Our numerous 
convention committees are appointed and 
every member is shouldering his job, so 
assuring you a profitable happy time. 

“This is your invitation. This is Poor 
Richard’s pledge. Plan now to come to 
Philadelphia next year. 

“10,000 in 1926.” 


Maine Farmer Suspends 


With the issue of July 26, the Maine 
Farmer, Portland, suspended publication 
after an existence of nearly a century. 
It was established in 1832 by Dr. Ezekiel 
Holmes and consolidated with the Port- 
land Sunday Press Herald in 1924. The 
Sunday edition of the Press Herald will 
continue. Harold E. Ward was editor. 


Plan Georgetown, S. C., Paper 


The Georgetown Times — Publishing 
Company, of Georgetown, S. C., has been 
granted a charter to publish, a news- 
paper. The company has a capital stock 
of $8,000. C. B. Colbert is president; 
W. E. Dean, vice-president, and .L. .C. 
Davis, secretary and treasurer. 
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GEORGIAN COLONIAL BUILDING PLANNED 
FOR FT. WAYNE NEWS-SENTINEL ” 


Construction To Start Shortly on Three-Story Plant—Art Brick 


and Marble to Face Novel Steel and Concrete 
Plant Construction 


OVEL in newspaper plant architec- 

ture.is the new Fort Wayne (Ind.) 
News-Sentinel building, a drawing of 
which is reproduced below. It is true 
Georgian Colonial design, three stories 
high and covering a ground area 100 by 
140 feet, set back 10 feet from the side- 
walk on Washington boulevard and five 


\ 


vertising departments, the credits and 
collection departments, the auditing de- 
partment, classified advertising and cir- 
culation departments, will be located on 
the first floor. 

Entrances from either street will lead 
into a 20-foot lobby. The floor of the 
loby will be laid in hard gray Indiana 


ough and complete reference library. 
this library, which willbe in ycharge 
a competent attendant, infortiation 
every sort will be available not only 
the editorial and other departments of { 
News-Sentinel, but to the public in ge 
eral. 


The telegraph room, the composi 
room and the stereotyping departme 
will also be located on the second fle 
of the building, with wash rooms, sho 
ers and toilets convenient. Space for 
engraving department will be provided | 
the third floor and.also a room for bou 
files. A photograph gallery will also” 
installed. 

The News-Sentinel’s history dates ba 
to 1833, when the Sentinel, the third olc 


Unusual Design of Fort Wayne News-Sentinel Building 


feet back on Barr street. Entrances will 
open ornamental metal doors on both 
streets and stone terraces with iron grill 
railings will line the doorways. Con- 
structed of concrete and steel, the build- 
ing will be faced with alliance rose mats 
cherry-red brick, set in white mortar with 
Vermont imperial marble trim. 

The basement which will be 9 feet 
6 inches in depth, extends under the 
entire building and out 16 feet to a point 
about half way under the Washington 
boulevard sidewalk. It will afford stor- 
age for 15 carloads of paper, as well as 
ink and supplies for the mailing depart- 
ment. 
electrical control room and a_ heating 
plant. 

A newly-designed unleading device for 
newsprint rolls will be installed to expe- 
dite unloading. The device will unload 
15 rolls of paper every minute, it is 
stated. All unloading of paper will take 
place in a courtyard at the interesection 
of alleys along the north and west sides. 

Offices of the president and general 
manager and the advertising manager, as 
well as the local display and national ad- 


The basement will also house an 


limestone, and the pilasters, bases of col- 
umns and the trimming will be of buff 
Indiana limestone. The woodwork will 
be of birch. A stairway with an 
ornamental wrought iron casing will lead 
to the second story. 

Also on the first floor will be located 
the press room, the mailing room, distrib- 
uting room, a room for newsboys, a cloak 
room and a rest room for employes and 
the public. A spacious loading platform 
will also extend from the first floor. 

The press room will measure 25 by 80 
feet. A Goss unit press will be installed. 
Plans will also be made for future ex- 
pansion with a view of doubling the press 
capacity. Arrangements for future growth 
will also be made in all other depart- 
ments and sections of the building. 
Special care will also be taken to pro- 
vide a continuity of production. 

The newsroom and the entire editorial 
department, including the office of the 
editor, the editorial writers, the society 
editor, the cut files, the art department 
and the filing room will be located on the 
second floor of the building. Here will 
also be installed and maintained a thor- 


cerning, say, Florida real-estate. 
and type. 


the same city. 


used inch? 


Would This Give You a Shock? 


TPoDay you receive from a press agent a proof of a well-written story con- 

There is a first-class mat of both picture 
All you need do is send the mat to the stereotyper and shove the 
block into the form. The press agent advises you that this “news story” is 
exclusively yours for your circulation territory, which is gratifying informa- 
tion indeed because it would be too soft to 


“land it” in two newspapers of 


Would it shock you to know that, after you have published this “news” 
in your unpurchasable editorial columns, the business of the press agent is to 
measure up the space and submit a bill to his client on the basis of fifty 
per cent, more or less, of your one-time national display advertising rate? 
Would it send a shiver down your spinal column to know that many press 
agents are now selling their “services” 


at cut advertising rates and by the 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER is reliably informed that this is true, particu- 


larly of advertising agents who also serve “publicity.” 


est paper in the state of Indiana, 
established. The News was found 
1874. In November, 1917, the News put 
chased the plant and circulation of tt 
Sentinel and the two papers were cons 
idated January 1, 1918. : 
The razing of the building occupied bi 
the Schott pharmacy, and offices, on ¢ 
southern part of the News-Sentinel build- 
ing site will be started immediately, anc 
actual construction of the new building 
will begin within a few weeks. 


OREGON EDITORS ELECT 


' 


Mallery New President—Assoc 
Non-Committal on Evolution 


The Oregon State Editorial Association 
at its annual convention at Grants Pass, 
declined to take sides in the quarrel be 
tween the modernists and fundamenta 
and tabled two resolutions. 

A. L. Mallery of the Oakland Tri 
vice-president during the past year, W 
elected president to succeed Hal E. H 
of the Oregon City Enterprise. Mr. H 
was chosen secretary-treasurer, succeed: 
G. Lansing Hurd, formerly of the 
vallis Gazette-Times. . 

Members of the board of directors a 
Joe D. Thomison, Hood River Gla 
Earle Richardson, Dallas Obse 
George Aikin, Ontario Argus; Edgar 
Daniel, North Bend Harbor; A. E. Vi 
hies, Grants Pass Courier. 

Prineville won the 1926 convention. 

The convention went on record 
favor of legislation against fraudulent 
vertising ; the mutual exchange of ad 
tising rates, as already compiled for 
association by the University of Or 
School of Journalism; the requiren 
that transient advertising salesmen 
ceive the approval of the association 
fore operating in the state; the r 
of the differential against political ad 
tising; support of the Pacific Slope 
torial Conference; encouragement 
schools of journalism; support of fores 
conservation. 
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\JID-SUMMER finds the Pasadena 

(Cal.) Star-News occupying a mag- 
ificent new building which in appearance 
esembles a struc- 
are devoted to 
ome civic pur- 
jose and in ar- 
‘angement meets 
ill of the require- 
lents of a mod- 
‘rm newspaper 
roducing plant. 
“he building and 
quipment repre- 
ent an investment 
f£ about $500,000. 
| The new home 
{the Star-News, 
ominally a three- |] 
itory  building,. 
jut having in ad- 
ition two base- 
nents, a mezzan- ; 
jae floor and a half-story on the roof, is- 
‘ne of the most complete newspaper 
Mants on the Pacific Coast. Practically 
jm entire year has been devoted to its 
‘onstruction, the first shovelful of earth 
javing been turned on September 4, 1924. 
In erecting this building the directors 
{ the Star-News Publishing Company 
ad two objectives in mind: First, to 
srovide adequate quarters for a rapidly- 
‘rowing newspaper plant that had en- 
irely outgrown its old building; and sec- 
ind to erect a building that would add to 
he beauty of the business district of a 
istinctive community. Both objects 
lave been attained to a marked degree. 
| In size, the new home of the Star- 
Yews not only meets the needs of the 
yresent but it provides room for future 
\xpansion. The building fronts 50 feet 
in Colorado street, the principal business 
hhoroughfare and 175 feet on Oakland 
wenue, which is soon to be extended 
worth from Colorado street. The struc- 
ure is 66 feet high from the sidewalk to 
he top of the cornice. 

The basements were excavated to a 
lepth of 30 feet, with the boiler room in 
he sub-basement four feet below that 
evel. Seventeen thousand cubic feet of 
lirt were removed from the site of the 
yuilding to make room for the two floors 
which are entirely hidden from view. 
hirty-one columns support the building, 
he largest being 12 feet square, and ca- 
able of carrying a “dead” and “live” 
weight of more than a million pounds. 

The sub-basement is devoted princip- 
uly to newsprint storage, with a capacity 
4 350 tons. The foundations of the 
dress extend into the sub-basement and 
he rolls of paper go directly from the 
Japer storage room to the reels, over a 
Miniature railway track. The sub- 
vasement also houses the heating plant 
vhich furnishes not only steam heat but 
nstantaneous hot water to all parts of 
‘he building. 

_ In the main basement is the press room 
where every convenience has been pro- 
vided for the operation of the Goss 
louble sextuple press with a capacity of 
%6 pages. The press room is enclosed 
yn two sides by a glass partition and is 
teated by warm air which is first drawn 
‘om the top of the building into the 
oiler room where it is washed and 
jeated before it is allowed to circulate 
through the press room 

_ Two conveyors carry the papers from 
he press to the rear of the main floor 
lirectly above where they are delivered 
0 the waiting automobiles. In this con- 
lection, it may be noted that for the past 
ear the Star-News has operated a com- 
ete automobile delivery system. Thirty- 
ight automobiles are used in Pasadena 
lone, each driver being accompanied by 
wo boys who “rubber” each copy before 
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Editor 


ASADENA STAR-NEWS NOW PRODUCED 
;. IN NEW $500,000 BUILDING 


*ublisher Designed Plant To Resemble a Civic Building, At the 
\7 Same Time Giving Full Attention to Details 
Assuring Efficient Operation 


By LOWELL C. PRATT 


it is thrown into subscribers’ dooryards. 

Persons entering the building through 
the main entrance on Colorado street go 
directly into the business office, an impos- 
ing room decorated in soft shades of 
brown and finished in Philippine mahog- 
any. In the center of the business office, 
the ceiling of which is two stories high, 
is a rectangular counter topped and based 
in Napoleon gray marble. Small offices 
are located along either side of this large 
room with ample passageways encircling 
the central counters. 

To the rear of the main floor and 
under the balcony of the mezzanine floor 
are the advertising department quarters 
surrounded by counters similar to those 
in the front office. At the rear of the 
main floor and entirely shut off from 
the rest of the building is the newspaper 
distributing room which opens out on a 
yard for the accommodation of the de- 
livery automobiles. 

The mezzanine floor is devoted to four 
offices for directors of the company, a 
commodious room for the telephone 
switchboard, and a suite of rooms for 
women employes, including a rest room, 
locker room, lavatory and kitchenette. 

The news room is located at the front 
of the second floor with two large win- 
dows facing Colorado street and four fac- 
ing Oakland avenue. The news room is 
58 feet long by 29 feet wide. Built-in 
lockers are along the inside edge of the 
room and immediately accessible to the 
news room proper are the telegraph room 
and the library. 

Adjoining the news room at the front 
of the building is the private office of the 
editor and manager, Charles H. Prisk, 
an attractive room with fireplace, built-in 
bookcases and three large windows. Sep- 
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arated from Mr. Prisk’s office by a wait- 
ing room is the office of the managing 
editor, W. L. Blair. 

At the rear of the editorial department 
is the office and shop of the commercial 
printing department. 

‘Lhe entire third floor is devoted to the 
composing and stereotyping rooms. Six- 
teen typesetting machines occupy the front 
of the building on this floor, sufficient 
room having been provided to accom- 
modate 28 machines. The use of this 
entire floor for composition and_plate- 
making permits of the “straight-line’” 
arrangement of all equipment. Type 
moves directly from the machines to the 
make-up department and from there the 
turtles go directly into the stereotyping 
room. When the plates are made they 
drop on an elevator directly into the main 
basement where they are put on the press. 


The fourth floor, which is in reality. 


only half a story, houses two departments 
which are entirely new to the Star-News. 
One is an engraving department, com- 
pletely equipped with the Jatest machinery, 
and the other is a radio broadcasting sta- 
tion, which is to be operated shortly. It 
will be known as KPSN=-and“will have a 
1000-watt power station: The two towers 
of the Star-News broadcasting station 
will rise to a height of 125 feet above 
the roof, 

The photograph of. the exterior of 
the Star-News building tells better than 
words the answer to the question of 
whether the second objective of the direc- 
tors of the company was achieved. The 
structure is of classic design, its propor- 
tions are majestic and its whole appear- 
ance is indicative of the substantial char- 
acter of the newspaper which it repre- 
sents. The Colorado street and Oakland 
avenue sides of the building are faced in 
terra cotta in light tones of brown which 
are particularly pleasing. 

The Star-News, which has experienced 
exceptional growth during recent years, 
for many years has excluded all crime 
news from the front page and has refused 
to publish anything but the bare facts of 
such news, omitting what are known as 
the “lurid details.” In make-up it is ex- 
tremely conservative, single column head- 
lines’ only heing used on the “top” stories 
on page one. 


No longer do newspapers seek back streets and cheap rents. They buy real 
estate at the city’s heart and erect plants like the Pasadena Star-News building 
(shown above) fit to form a part of a modern civie centre. 
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The Pasadena Star, which was founded | 
in 1886, was acquired by Mr. Prisk in 
1904. At that time his brother, W. F. 
Prisk, now editor of the Long Beach 
Press-Telegram, was associated with 
him in the management of the Pasadena 
paper. In 1916 the Star acquired the 
Pasadena News, founded in 1894, and the 
two papers were consolidated as the 
Star-News. 

Associated with Mr. Prisk in the own- 
ership and management of the Star-News 
are Lon F. Chapin and J. H. Pryor, asso- 
ciate editors; A. J. Hosking, associate 
manager, and W. F. Prisk, director. 
Charles H. Prisk is also a director of the 
Long Beach Press-Telegram Company. 


\ 
““SUNPAPERS’”’ INSURE 
1000 EMPLOYES 


All Workers on Baltimore Sun and 
Evening Sun Benefit Under Group 
Policy—Value Graduated Ac- 


cording to Service 


Battimore, Aug. 5.—Announcement 
has just been made that the Board of 
Directors of the A. S. Abell Company, 
publishers of the Baltimore Sun and the 
Evening Sun, has authorized the writing 
of a death benefit insurance policy for 
each one of the 1,000 men and women 
who work for the Sunpapers and who 
has been connected with them for a year 
or more. 

Every department of the paper is in- 
cluded. The insurance is given to the 
employes without any cost to them. 

The plan is adjusted as follows: 

An employe who has been with the 

paper for from 1 to 2 years gets a policy 
representing 20 per cent of his or her 
annual salary. 
_One who has been with the organiza- 
tion between two and three years gets a 
policy of the value of 40 per cent of the 
annual salary. 

One who has been employed three to 
four years gets a policy equal to 60 per 
cent of the annual salary. 

One who has been employed’ 4 te 5 
years get a policy equal to 80 per cent 
of the annual salary. 

One who has been employed 5 years 
or more gets a policy equal to 100 per 
cent of the annual salary. 

The insurance does not, of course, take 
the place of any benefits the employe 
might be entitled to under the Maryland 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

The employe names the beneficiary 
and that beneficiary may be changed at 
any time at the employe’s request, 

The A. S. Abell Co. bears the entire 
cost. 

The insurance terminates when the 
holder of the policy leaves the Sunpapers 
unless the holder of it makes arrange- 
ments with the insurance company to 
maintain it at standard insurance rates. 

In’ the event of temporary absence due 
to sickness or of retirement due to old 
age, the A. S. Abell Company will keep 
the policy in force with no cost to the 
employe. 

As the period of employment increases, 
the insurance will be adjusted to the ' 
length of employment. 

The policy carries a permanent. dis- 
ability feature for those under 60 years 
of age. 

Paul Patterson, president of the A. S. 
Abell Company, in a letter announcing 
the insurance says: at 

“Occasional circumstances, fortunately 
rare, have led the officials of the com- 
pany to realize the distressing situation 
that sometimes arises when the wage- 
earner of a family dies and his depend- 
ents are left without funds for immediate 
needs, ah 

“In considering the possibilities of a 
remedy for this situation, and with the 
idea of making some recognition of th 
loyalty of the workers on the Sunpapers 
commensurate with their length of 
service, the subject of group insurance 
has been thoroughly investigated, 

“It was found that it would be possible 
to msure every member of the Sun 
organization automatically, without re- 
gard to age or physical condition or the 
necessity of a physical ‘examination.” 
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MOOCHING SPACE FOR 
NEW CHICAGO DEPOT 


Railroads Which Own Union Station 
Engage Western Newspaper 
Union to Distribute Free 


Publicity 


Western Newspaper Union, of Chicago, 
is a busy distributor of press agent ma- 
terial. 

It sells material to newspapers and 
ranks as a legitimate news agency, but 
but it is not above making and distribu- 
ting mats for interests desiring free ad- 
vertising in newspapers. The service is 
sometimes in the name of the Western 
Newspaper Agency. 

For instance, observe the publicity for 
the Union Station at Chicago. The great 
railroads which are interested in advertis- 
ing their Chicago facilities do not have 
to pay money to newspapers so long as, 
for a relatively small amount, they may 
engage the Western Newspaper Union to 
graft the space. 

Here is the letter that accompanied the 
proof which is reproduced herewith: 


To THE PUBLISHER: 


“The enclosed proof illustrates and de- 
scribes the new Union Station at Chicago. 
Believing that the general traveling 
public will be interested in learning some 
of the facts in connection with this great 
engineering undertaking, the allied rail- 
roads using the new station have author- 
ized us to offer this story in plate or mat 
form to a limited number of newspapers, 
free of charge, transportation prepaid. 
If you desire it, kindly sign and mail 
the enclosed -postal card request. 
Yours very truly, 
Western Newspaper Union. 


EAGLE TOURISTS RETURN 


60 Persons Complete Daily’s Most 


Successful European Tour 


The Brooklyn Daily Eagle has just 
brought its twenty-sixth tour to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. It was the longest and 
most elaborate enterprise of the kind un- 
dertaken by this newspaper since the first 
Eagle Tour which visited the World’s 
Fair in Chicago in 1893. 

The 1925 Tour, known as the Old 
World Tour, carried 60 participants to 
three continents, ten countries, and about 
100 cities. 

It was a four-part journey including 
a Mediterranean cruise and detailed visits 
to France, Spain and England. Twenty 
is the largest number of tourists taken 
over the tour route. 

In each country visited members of the 
party met the leading personalities. They 
were entertained at the American Embas- 
sies in London, Paris and Madrid. The 
King of Spain personally welcomed them 
to his country. In London Sir Charles 
Wakefield, Lord Mayor, entertained the 
party at lunch and personally -escorted 
them about the historic monuments of the 
city. 

The tour was planned and managed by 
H. V. Kaltenborn, associate editor, who 
has handled all Eagle Tours since 1910. 
William V. Hester, secretary of the 
Eagle, was assistant manager; Edward 
G. Martin, business manager, served as 
tour treasurer, and Olga Kaltenborn, wife 
ef the manager, was tour recorder. The 
Eagle has issued an eight-page illustrated 
reprint outlining the story of the journey. 


Daily Wins Electric Fight 


As a result of a petition submitted by 
the Boston (Mass.) Evening American 
and considerable publicity by that paper 
the State Department of Public Utilities 
last week issued an order to the Edison 
Electric Illuminating Company of Boston 
to cut its electric lighting rate in homes, 
offices and small stores from 914 cents per 
kilowatt to 8% cents. This is the third 
victory of the American over this com- 
pany. At the start of the campaign the 
tate was up to 11 cents. 


Editor & Publisher 


Atel completion of the new Chicago 

Union Station marks a _ note- 
worthy accomplishment in the history 
of important engineering undertakings, 
from which travelerS from all parts of 
the United States will derive pleas- 
ure and benefit. 

The station is without doubt one of 
the finest and most efficiently designed 
railroad terminals in the ‘world. It 
forms a vital link in the realization of 
the “Chicago City Beautiful Plan.” Sim- 
plicity, “accessibility and convenience 
for the traveling public are the essen- 
tial virtues of the new terminal. Rest 
and recreation rooms, ticket offices, 
barber shop, dining rooms, stores of 
various kinds, and almost every con- 
venience known to travelers, are to be 
found on fhe one level, no steps to 
climb. 

The main station is a low monumen- 
tal type of building with a row of 
massive columns of Classic design 
along the entire east front. Once in- 
side, the traveler finds himself in a 
gigantic waiting room more than 100 
feet high and brilliantly lighted 
through skylights in the great arch 
ceiling. Colonnades inclose the room, 
the walls of which are patterned after 
the architecture of ancient Rome. Bor- 
dering this room are the ultra-complete 
passenger terminal facilities. An inno- 
vation in railway terminal design is a 
conference room accommodating 125 
people, which is available, without 


Latest Triumph in Railroading 


for August. 8;. 1925 


charge, to patrons of the Union Sta- 
tion lines for conferences and other 
meetings. 

To give some idea of the immensity 
of the new station, it may be stated 
that the main building covers an area 
of about three acres with a concourse 
covering 60,000 square feet. The en- 
tire terminal facilities cover more than 
35 acres and will expedite the prompt 
and satisfactory handling of 50,000 
passengers, 400 tons of baggage and 
300 trains daily with room for future 
expansion. Fifteen acres of glass 
Were used in the various coverings 
over the train sheds, which extend 
more than 1,200 feet beyond the main 
structure. A total of 17,000 tons of 
Structural steel, 175,000 cubic feet of 
Indiana limestone and 10,000 cubic 
feet of granite were used in the sta- 
tion building in concourse. The foun- 
dation consists of 449 cylindrical con- 
crete piers from four to ten feet in 
diameter, reaching to a depth of more 
than 60 feet below the level of the 
Chicago river. 

Those who have had the privilege 
of inspecting the new station pro- 
nounce it a marvel in terminal con- 
struction and are urging their friends 
to see it on their next visit to Chicago. 

The station is used jointly by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad: Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Ry,; Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy R. R., and the Chi- 
cago & Alton R, R. 


Above is a reproduction of railroad advertising broadcast as free publicity by 
the Western Newspaper Union. 


Chicago. Weekly Bombed 


A bomb exploded early Tuesday at the 
plant of the Chicago South Town Econ- 
omist, a weekly newspaper which also 
operates radio station WBON. The ex- 
plosion shattered all the windows in the 
plant and did other small damage. The 


bomb had been placed outside the print- 
ing plant. Several weeks ago plate 
glass windows in the building were 
smashed. : 


Novel Ad Promotion Service 


H. E. McPeck, of the advertising staff 
of the Bellefontaine (O.) Daily Examiner, 
has developed a novel advertising promo- 
tion service through the columns of the 
Examiner in a feature called “The Mer- 
chants’ Corner.” Two or three columns 
of helpful suggestions and building busi- 
ness ideas are printed for the interest of 
local merchants. This material concerns 
the successful experiences in merchandis- 
ing and advertising and every phase of 


business is discussed. The make-up of 
the feature is novel, between items are run 
little editorials based upon excellent ad- 
vertising philosophy. ‘The Merchants’ 
Corner” should be good for all mer- 
chants and react in favor of the Daily 
Examiner. 


J. TEMPLE GRAVES VERY ILL 


Relatives of Journalist, Publisher and 
Author Have Been Summoned 


John Temple Graves, noted journalist, 
publisher, author and lecturer, is seri- 
ously ill at his home in Washington. 
Relatives have been summoned, but no 
announcement has been made as to the 
nature of his illness. 

Mr. Graves, who is 69 years old, has 
been prominent in public life for a gen- 
eration, and was regarded as one of the 
last survivors of the old school of 
Southern editors. He came to his Wash- 
ington home recently for a rest, 


; 
RECEIVERS OPERATIN 
ROCHESTER HERALD 


Friendly Suit by Ink Firm Will N, 
Change Ownership or Policy, Says 
J. W. Baker, Gannett Execu- 


tive, in Charge 


. 


(By Telegraph to Evitor & PuBLisHER) 


Rocuester, N. Y., Aug. 429m 
Rochester Herald, a morning and Sunda 
paper today began publication und 
the managemer 
of John W. Bake 
of Ithaca “a 
John W. Reminy 
ton, Rochester ai 
torney, who wer 
appointed tem 
porary recei 
ers by Feder; 
Judge John | 
Hazel in Feder; 
Court at Buffal 
yesterday. Th 
receivership fo! 
lowed ‘friendl 
action brought b 
the Queen Cit 
Printing In 
Company of Cincinnati. Total liabilitie 
are listed at $460,777.77, with total asset 
of $703,919.95. 

The Herald published its first editio 
in Rochester in 1879 and has continue 
publication uninterrupted until the presen 
time. The majority of stock is now in th 
hands of H. Bruce Potter, who purchase 
the interest from its former owner tw 
years ago. One of the causes of the re 
ceivership, Mr. Potter stated, was th 
large amount of debts accumulated prio 
to the change in ownership. 

Mr. Baker, one of the receivers, i 
associated with Frank E. Gannett, edito 
and publisher of the Rochester Times. 
Union and other papers in New Yorl 
State. Mr. Baker is general manager 0 
the Ithaca Journal-News. He is presi 
dent of the New York Publishers Asso: 
ciation, the oldest organization of news. 
paper publishers in the United States, and 
is also prominent in the New York State 
Publishers Association, being chairman of 
the committee on education which founded 
and maintains the Empire State School of 
Printing at Ithaca. While Mr. Baker's 
newspaper interests have taken him into 
all phases, he has concerned himself par- 
ticularly with problems of business man- 
agement and production. 

On announcing its receivership, the 
Herald stated that the “action will not 
in the least interfere with the publication 
of the Herald, or alter its policy. In- 
stead it will make it possible to carry on 
the business in a more efficient manner 
and make it easier to adopt a number of 
progressive measures for the improvement 
of the paper.” 

‘ Mr. Baker definitely denied rumors of 
any change in ownership of the paper. 

“The Herald will continue publication 
under the present ownership,” he stated. 
“We hope to see it out of receivership 
and back on a paying basis as soon as 
possible. The people of Rochester wish 
to see the paper continued, as evidenced 
by the many expressions of good will we 
have received since the receivership was 
announced, assuring us support in con- 
tinuing publication.” Z 


Joun W. BAKER 


Publisher Host to Staff 


Publisher Frank G. Huntress of the 
San Antonio Express and Evening News 
and Mrs. Huntress were hosts at the 
seventh annual picnic given by the man- 
agement of the company. More than 300 
employes of the two papers and their 
families attended the outing in Pecan 
Grove, on the San Antonio River. 


Nussbaum Heads News Company 


C. M. Nussbaum was recently elected 
president and general manager of th 
Blair News Company, Altoona, Pa. 
wholesale distributors of newspapers a 
magazines. Mr. Nussbaum had been 
free lance advertising man. 
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SRST DSS RSE aS A SERA TE aR 


Vell enough was not good enough | 


30 radio advertisers changed papers 


(—D AD1O today is far from a novelty and close to a 
LU need. The market has automatically broadened ; 
he possibility of profit increased. 


Advertising appeal must broaden with the market. 
dveryone is interested in Radio; everyone must be con- 
acted by Radio advertising. 


Newspaper schedules covering only a small percentage 
of any market might have been well enough when 
Radio was the hobby of the occasional experimenter. 
They are not good enough today when Radio techni- 
calities are the commonplaces of casual conversations. 


Because it contains a/most half the total evening news- 
paper field in its own circulation without duplication The New York Evening 
and because it prints more Radio news every day than ° 
. Journal made a greater gain 
any other New York paper, the Evening Journal offers 2 i ae 
in Radio advertising during 
the first six months of 1925 


a unique opportunity for Radio manufacturers in 
Radio’s best market. And they know it now: 


| than any other New York 
ee newspaper—evening, morn- 
ing and Sunday combined. 


Evening Post Statistical Dept. 
130,574 
94,086 
560 
Telegram 133,248 
Post 
Herald-Tribune 


The EVENING JOURNAL is now 
second among all New York papers *Combined Sunday and morning—(seven day) total. 


in RADIO—and going ahead strong! 


NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 


Largest evening circulation in America—and at 3c a copy 
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NEWSPAPER MAKERS AT WORK 
By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


| 
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“Indifference Is the Deadly Thing!”—W. Laurence Dickey 


RELATIONS between the public and 

a newspaper cannot be left entirely to 
the six, ten or a dozen editions run off the 
presses each day. There are links be- 
tween, and W. Laurence Dickey, publisher 
of the Kansas City Journal-Post has 
forged some of them. 

Looking through the papers each day 
Mr. Dickey notes news stories of local 
persons or events, has them clipped and 
pasted on form sheets whcih carry the fol- 
lowing words: 

“The attached clipping is from the Kan- 
sas City Journal-Post of (date) and is 
sent to you for your files.” 

“I know many persons cherish clippings 
for press books,” Mr. Dickey explained. 
“Many times they see the article, but ne- 
glect to clip it. In other cases the article 
escapes their attention and they always 
are grateful for the clipping sent them.” 

In Mr. Dickey’s files are hundreds of 
letters from patrons expressing gratifica- 
tion over the service. 

Letters objecting to stories in the paper 
are welcomed as much by Mr. Dickey as 
those of commendation, 

“Indifference is the deadly thing. If 
there is no response it demonstrates lack 
of interest.” 

In the interest of accuracy for the 
paper Mr. Dickey has assembled in a 
bookcase in his office the telephone di- 
rectories of the major cities of the country. 
Many times the editors and reporters 
have occasion to refer to the directory 
library for verification of the name of 
an individual or a firm in a distanct 
city. 

On the subject of libraries, Mr. Dickey 
has one of the most complete home libra- 
ries in Kansas City. He is an authority 
on definitions and many times in staff con- 
ferences advances information to settle dis- 
cussions and meanings and usages of 
words, 

Always on trips to other cities, which 
Mr. Dickey makes on business missions 
and to attend conventions, he first goes 
to the newspaper plants for tours of in- 
spection. The arrangements at the Kan- 
sas City Journal-Post new plant are after 
ideas assembled by Mr. Dickey in visits 
to eastern plants. 

Music and photography are two of Mr. 
Dickey’s principal hobbies. He keeps his 
camera handy at his office and in many 
instances has gone out to cover a news 
story. 

There is one other “public relations” 
situation Mr. Dickey has had a few words 
to say about. 

“Oftentimes it is the inclination of a 
metropolitan paper to pass up items of ac- 
cidents, fires or such disturbances where 
there is no great injury to person or 
Property. I know if I am passing such a 
scene and cannot stop to investigate, I will 
look in the following editions of the news- 


paper to learn what happened. Most 
people are just as curious. Therefore I 
have urged that something be told in the 
paper about such occurrences, no matter 
how little space is devoted to it.” 

Mr. Dickey is 30 years old. He is a 
graduate of Yale University. His father, 
Walter S. Dickey, is owner and editor of 
the Journal-Post. 


Pottsville Dailies Hold Outing 


The annual outing for the newsboys and 
staff of the Pottsville (Pa.) Evening Re- 
publican and Morning Paper was held re- 
cently at Schuykill Park near Pottsville. 
J. H. Zerbey, publisher, received a tele- 
gram from Frank B. Noyes, president 
of the Associated Press, expressing his 
regret at his inability to attend. Many 
prominent local and county officials at- 
tended the outing. 


Pulitzer Winner Joins Magazine 


Magner White, for the past year asso- 
ciated with the San Diego (Cal.) Inde- 
pendent, a weekly, as contributing editor 
and editor, and previously on the editor- 
ial staff of the San Diego Sun, has lo- 
cated in San Francisco as a staff writer 
for the American Magazine. Mr. White 
won the Pulitzer prize two years ago for 
the best example or reportorial work of 
the year. 


Veteran Sees New Plant Completed 


The Woodland (Cal.) Daily Democrat 
recently issued a 64-page special edition 
marking the completion of its new build- 
ing. The event coincided with the 55th 
anniversary of Editor Edward E. Leake’s 
entrance into the newspaper business. 


Pittsburgh 


Press 


“Giant 


of the 


Newspaper 
World” 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


Represented by 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, 
INC. 


TILDEN CLASHES WITH 
PLAYER-WRITER RULE 


Barred From Giving Interviews or 
Writing During Tennis Matches 
In Which He Participates 
Following St. Louis Incident 


William T. Tilden, 2d, national lawn 
tennis champion, has promised the execu- 
tive committee of the United States Lawn 
Tennis Association that he will not vio- 
late in letter or spirit the association’s 
rule against players writing for the press. 
The committee was in sessions to con- 
sider action against the champion, who, 
forbidden by the aforesaid rule to write of 
tournaments in which he was engaged, ap- 
parently evaded the ban by giving exclu- 
sive interviews on the game to a repre- 
sentative of the Public Ledger Syndicate, 
which employs Tilden. 


The champion expressed regret at his 
evasion of the player-writer rule, saying 
that he did not realize his interviews 
transgressed the regulation, and promised 
that he would grant no more interviews 
and give no resume of tournaments in 
which he participates until three days after 
the tournament is completed. The com- 
mittee’s decision, which was accepted by 
Tilden, follows: — 

The giving of a daily interview by a 
player, commenting upon an event in 
which he was competing, was in no way 
different from writing a current article 
covering the event. 

Where such an interview was given to 
a news syndicate with which the player 
had contracted to cover events or supply 


service for pay, the player must be c 
sidered to have received either pay E 
some other consideration for the inte 
view given. £ 
A resume of an event given by a con 
petitor therein containing a report of th 
last day’s matches and filed and publishe 


“when the reports of that day’s plays a1 


current news, is a “current nev’spape 
article” and when applied for pay const 
tutes a violation of the by-laws of the a: 
sociation. ; 

It was ruled that three days must elaps 
after a tournament before a player-write 
may supply a resume of a tour™ament t 
a newspaper or news syndicate by whic 
he is employed. 


George? 
Jean ) 
Nathan 


The highest-priced dram- 
atic critic in the world, has 
been signed for a weekly 
theatrical review for The 
Morning Telegraph (New 
York). 


Che Morning Telegraph 
(New York) 
‘Authority on the theatre and turf 


This feature will be available to a few 
newspapers outside the eastern territory. — 


Gearing the News of One Day 
to the Business of the Next 


In any city having an efficient afternoon newspaper with Asso- 
ciated Press Service, news is no longer news, but history, before 
it is a day old. Cincinnati is such a city and the Times-Star is 
the newspaper. Six afternoons every week the Times-Star brings 
the news of the world into every native, white, literate household 
in Greater Cincinnati, sixteen hours before the morning newspapers 
are on the streets. 


And in Cincinnati the day’s news is not complete unless it is 
geared to the business of the coming day by means of display ad- 
vertising that tells the people where they can purchase the mer- 
chandise and services essential to their comfort and convenience. 


Because the Times-Star has dominant family circulation, because 
it reaches these families in the reading hours when the shopping 
plans for the next day are being made, and because it has the con- 
fidence of its public the Times-Star naturally has also the con- 
fidence of the advertisers who do business in this great market. 
Its dominance in display advertising is no less pronounced than 
its leadership in local circulation. 


This advertising dominance is not confined to any one or two 
classifications. It is equally decisive in all the classifications that 
make their appeal to the great buying public—food, clothing, de- 
partment stores, drug stores, dry goods stores, boots and shoes, 
men’s furnishings, electrical goods, hardware, gift shops, tires and 
automobile accessories, musical instruments, radio, furniture, 
household appliances and the like. - 


Neither is this advertising leadership confined to any one year. 
It has been maintained consistently for eighteen consecutive years 
without a single break and it is more pronounced at the present 
time than at any time in the past. 


CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher C. H. REMBOLD, Manager 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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| Announcement 


was made on August Ist of the 
appointment of 


KELLY-SMITH CoO. 


as representatives of the 


WINSTON-SALEM JOURNAL 


The only morning and the only 
Sunday newspaper in 


Winston - Salem, N. C. 


North Carolina 


is the 


Miracle State of the South 


Leads the South in education. 

Leads the South in textile. 

Leads the South in improved roads. 

Leads the South in hydro-electric development. 
Leads the World in manufacture of tobacco. 


WINSTON-SALEM 


Largest and Most Rapid Growing City 
in North Carolina 


A City of Diversified Industry—93 Factory Establishments 
Is 7th Port of Entry in United States. 


Is 38th city in U. S. in value of manufactured products. 

Is world’s largest manufacturer of tobacco products. 

Is county seat of North Carolina’s wealthiest county. 

Is county seat of most thickly populated county per square mile in state. 
Is located on more State highways than any other city in the State. 


You cannot reach the responsive buying public of the city and the great, rich country to the West 
and Northwest without the 


Winston-Salem Journal 


The only morning paper—daily and Sunday—in Winston-Salem. Associated Press A. B. C.—Consolidated Press. 


Owen Moon—Publisher 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


National Advertising Representatives 
Marbridge Bldg., New York Lytton Bldg., Chicago 
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HIGH CABLE RATES HINDERING CONTACT 
BETWEEN ORIENT AND OTHER NATIONS 


Y. Iwanaga, General Manager of Kokusai News Agency, Be- 
lieves Radio May Solve Pacific News Problem—Makes 
Contract With Rosta, Official Russian Agency 


‘PHE present prohibitive cable rates in the 

Pacific are proving a direct hindrance 
to better understanding between the East- 
ern and Western 
nations, Y. Iwa- 
naga, general 
manager of the 
Kokusai News 
Agency of Japan, 
told Epiror & 
PUBLISHER in an 
interview this 
week. 

Synopsis reports 
of important gov- 
ernmental actions 
and utterances ne- 
cessitated by the 
high cable tolls 
can easily cause 
misunderstanding, 
aiid perhaps hostile feeling, he declared. 

Mr. Iwanaga, who arrived in New 
York Aug. 1, is circling the world in the 
interests of his news service. He left 
Tokio May 24, coming by way of Mos- 
cow, Berlin, Paris and London. He ex- 
pects to be back in Tokio early in Sep- 
tember. 

One of the most important accomplish- 
ments of his trip was the signing of a 
contract with Rosta, official Russian 
news agency, whereby the Kokusai and 
Rosta agencies will exchange news. 

“We believe this will mean better un- 
derstanding between Japan and Russia,” 
Mr. Iwanaga said. “It means the Jap- 
anese newspapers will print a larger vol- 
ume of authentic Russian news, and vice- 
versa.” 

Intelligent public opinion can be based 
only upon facts, Mr. Iwanaga declared, 
emphasizing that it was the aim of his 
service to collect unbiased and uncolored 
news from all countries. 

“The new connection will give both 
Japan and Russia more facts, and a more 
complete picture of conditions in each 
country,” he said. 

Here he pointed out how the high Pa- 
cific cable rates are hindering the collec- 
tion of facts from the western nations, 
preventing Japanese newspapers from giv- 
ing detailed accounts of the progress of 
events in other countries. 

“Japanese newspapers have progressed 
rapidly in the past few years,” he stated. 
“They are demanding more and more 
news of the world. At the present time 
from 60,000 to 70,000 words per month 
are received by cable through all news 
agencies, in spite of prohibitive tolls. 
Sixty to 70 per cent of this total is 
brought in by the Kokusai Agency. 

“Today news demands are becoming 
more and more specialized. For instance, 
several years ago the general results of 
the Olympic games would have suffced— 
now specific stories covering the Japanese 
entrants are wanted, regardless of wheth- 
er they win or not. Special stories cov- 
ering fully the activities of the Japanese 
delegates to the Geneva opium conference 
were in demand. 

“With lower cable rates we could sup- 
ply these demands, but at present we must 
summarize—boil big events down to cable 
jargon, then translate and expand in Jap- 
anese. We send ‘canned meat’ and try 
to re-cook it with Japanese soy and 
pungent sauce. It is quite natural that 
this process often results in a dish which 
is not tasteful to the reader. 

“We must have some means of coming 
in closer contact with other nations. 
Synopsis news can easily cause misunder- 
standings. It is not only to the interest 
of Japan but to all nations to get a 
cheaper cable rate in the Pacific.” 

Mr. Iwanaga believes the development 
of radio may solve the problem, although 
at the present time there is but a slight 
difference in the charges of the radio and 
cable companies. A commercial station 
is being built by the Japanese Wireless 
Company, for communication with Eu- 


Y. Iwanaca 


rope, establishing a radio news connection 
where none exists now. The company 
will probably erect other stations for 
communication with the United States, 
he said. 

In spite of the fact that the Japanese 
language is unusually difficult to read 
and write, Japan stands next to the An- 
glo-Saxon races in point of newspaper 
reading, the Kokusai executive declared. 

“Like the United States, Japan is a 
newspaper reading country,” he said. “It 
is the result, I believe, of the compulsory 
educational system which has been in 
force for many years. In the, United 
States nearly everyone reads a newspaper. 
It is that way in Japan. Japan has two 
newspapers with daily circulations above 
a million.” 

Mr. Iwanaga joined the Kokusai News 
Agency when it was formed ten years 
ago. At that time Japan had no national 
news agency corresponding with the As- 
sociated Press and the United Press 
Associations in this country. 

“The only international news received 
consisted of a few thousand words a 
month relayed from Shanghai by Reu- 
ters,” he said. “As Japan improved its 
contacts with the world the necessity of 
having its own news gathering agency 
was imperative. 

“At the present time there are three 
news services in Japan. The Kokusai 
Agency is the Japanese ally of the As- 
sociated Press and Reuters.” 

In closing the interview Mr. Iwanaga 
expressed the hope that the time will 
come when Japanese and United States 
newspaper men will gather with wireless 
and cable company representatives to dis- 
cuss lower rates in the Pacific. 

Mr. Iwanaga left for Washington late 
this week, and from there will go to San 
Francisco, where he will sail for home 
the latter part of this month, 


TWO-WAY RADIO INTERVIEW 


MacMillan Polar Party Talks With A. P. 
Man at Chicago 


The Associated Press interviewed the 
MacMillan polar expedition, 3,700 miles 
away in the Arctic, by radio Aug. 6. 

Lieutenant-Commander Eugene F. Mc- 
Donald of the S. S. Peary, which con- 
veyed the expedition to its base at Etah, 
Greenland, answered five questions 
radioed to him by the A. P. from 
station 9XN of the Zenith Radio Cor- 
poration, Chicago, of which McDonald 
is president. Etah is approximately 3,700 
miles direct north of Chicago. 

Communication was first established 
with the expedition while those aboard 
the steamship Peary were enjoying a 
radio concert which McDonald and 
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others provided. Station 9XN was able 
to intercept the program on a 40 meter 
wave length of 1,000 watts. 

“Station WAP—Etah,” said the an- 
nouncer—and the remainder was lost in 
an indistinguishable mumbling monotone. 
Shortly thereafter a somewhat clearer 
tone came through, and finally was recog- 
nized as phonograph music with clearer 
modulation. 

Shortly after, beginning with midnight, 
Eastern standard time, the radio code 
was resorted to with station 9XN calling 
“WAP” and McDonald answering 
“Okeh, ‘McDonald.’ 

It was explained to him that the As- 
sociated Press wished to interview him. 

Within ninety minutes the interview 
was complete. Five questions and an- 
swers, totaling about 300 words, were 
exchanged by those aboard the S. S. 
Peary and the interviewer. The average 
for transmission rated close to sixteen 
words a minute, international radio code. 


Palmer, Mass., Weeklies Merged 


The Palmer (Mass.) Register acquired 
the weekly newspaper and job plant of 
the Palmer Journal, Aug. 1. The plants 
will be consolidated and the weekly issued 
under the name of the Journal-Register. 
Ralph M. Keller is publisher of the 
merged papers. 


Cooperate on Fraud “Want Ad’’ Fight 


Plans for closer co-operation between 
the National and local Better Business Bu- 
reaus and the Association of Newspaper 
Classified Advertising Managers toward 
eliminating false and deceptive “want ad” 
copy is expected to result from a meeting 
of officers of the association at St. Louis 
Thursday of this week. Edward L. Greene 
will represent the National Bureau at the 
meeting. 


_ The exercise that reduces the waist- 
line most quickly consists in placing both 
hands on the table and pushing back. 
—Nashville Tennessean. 
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SHIPPERS AVER ROAD: 
COERCE PRESS 


of Advertising Space |] 

Country Journals of West Brings 
Protest to Washington 

Authorities 


Purchase 


Communications have been sent to ¢t 
Department of Justice, the Federal Trac 
Commission, and the Interstate Con 
merce Commission by the Intermedia: 
Rate Association in which it is allege 
that the Western transcontinental rai 
ways are attempting to beat down tt 
intermountain country’s attempt to d 
fend itself against discriminatory freigt 
rates by capturing the country newspé 
pers and generously buying advertisin 
space. 

Attached to the communications wer 
marked copies of papers carrying adver 
tisements of the railways. Officers ¢ 
the association have referred to the rail 
roads’ campaign as “coercive methods t 
undermine the west’s attempt to protec 
itself against future discrimination.” JT 
the opinion of the association’s officer 
the advertising campaign of the carrier 
is being conducted with special activit 
in the west this summer because of th 
certainty of the Gooding long and shor 
haul bill, or some similar measure, be 
ing introduced in the coming session o 
Congress. : 

The association is composed of shipper: 
and merchants in eastern Oregon an 
eastern Washington, Idaho, Montana 
Utah, Nevada and Wyoming. 


Harner Joins Urbana Dailies 


Herman E, Harner, editor and manage; 
of-the Niles (O.) Daily Times, has te 
signed to become business manager 0 
the Gaumer Publishing Company, pub 
lishers of the Urbana (O.) Daily Demo 
crat and the Urbana Daily Citizen. Mr 
Harner was formerly European corre: 


spondent of the Public Ledger Syndicate. 


Some Whys and Wherefores of 


CERTIFIED 


DRY MATS 


The high esteem in which our dry mats are held in several 
hundred newspaper and job shops is the best testimony of their 


comparative value. 


As a matter of fact we encourage users and prospective users 
of dry mats to try all.available mats and to COMPARE printing 


results. 


In a series of ads in this medium we shall attempt to amplify 
on the various characteristics which are woven together to pro- 
duce and maintain CERTIFIED QUALITY, and which those 
who try our mats so highly appreciate. 


In the meantime it is a very simple matter to get acquainted 


with American-made Certified Dry Mats. 


do not obligate you in any way. 


Samples are free and 


To try Certifieds is to know them; to know them is to use them. 
At 15c per mat they are the best “buy” you can make for your 


stereotype department. 


Just try them NOW, and please us and PLEASE yourself. 


CERTIFIED DRY MAT CORPORATION 


340 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


For wet mat printing with DRY MAT facility—use Certifieds. 
Made in the U. S. A. 
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IN NEW YORK—THE WORLD'S GREATEST MARKET 


Leads All Avening Newspapers 


- So 


C F OR the month of July The Sun led its nearest 


evening competitor by 21,260 lines in total advertising. 


@ For the month of July The Sun, publishing six 
days a week, led all other New York newspapers— 
evening and morning—Daily and Sunday included— 
in Manhattan Department Store Advertising. 


( For the first seven months of 1925 The Sun has 
carried a greater volume of Manhattan Department 
Store Advertising, six days a week, than any New 
York evening or morning newspaper, Daily and Sunday 
combined. 

(@ For the first seven months of 1925 The Sun has 
carried 480,672 lines more of National Advertising 
than any other New York evening newspaper. 


( The Sun’s gain in National Advertising for 1925 
to date is nearly double the combined gains of all 
other New York evening newspapers. 


ec See qrauoteds eh Dues shed by the 
Sta cal Dep Tenens of the w York Evening Post, In 


The Sun is an independent, vigorous, sane and wholesome newspaper 
enjoying the Besuec and confidence of both its readers and advertisers 


Che : 


| 280 Broadway New York 
_ CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON, D.C. LONDON PARIS 


208 La Salle St. Old South Building First National Bank Building Munsey Building 40-43 Fleet St. 49 Avenue de l’Opera 
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OF PRESS-HERALD 


Two Dailies and One Sunday Paper to be Produced from Press- 
Herald Plant—Col. F. N. Dow and W. H. Dow Retire 


After Many Years’ 


Active Ownership 


ALE of the Portland (Me.) Express 
and Advertiser and the Portland Sun- 
day Telegram to Guy P. Gannett, principal 
owner of the 
Portland Press- 
Herald and _ the 
Waterville (Me.) 
Sentinel, by Col. 
Fred N. Dow and 
his son William 
H. Dow, was an- 
nounced July 31. 
Mr. Gannett de- 
clared that he 
will continue pub- 
lication of the 
Evening Express 
and the Sunday 
Telegram, the lat- 
ter with its Aug. 
3 issue being con- 
solidated with the Sunday Press-Herald, 
the final issue of which appeared July 
26. The week previous, the Maine Farmer 
section of the Sunday Press-Herald was 
discontinued. 

Eventually, Mr. Gannett said, he pro- 
poses to publish the evening and Sunday 
newspapers in the new eight-story office 
and newspaper building of the Morning 
Press Herald, which is located near City 
Hall and the federal and county court 
houses and is bounded by Exchange, Fed- 
eral and Market streets. 

The removal probably will not take 
place for several weeks and it will he 
several months before the plant of the 
Express in Monument Square is com- 
pletely evacuated. That property, which 
is owned by Col. Dow and his son, will 
be changed into an office building. It is 
one of the most valuable pieces of real 
estate in the city, covering an acre and 
being assessed at $16 a square foot, an 
increase of 33 1-3 per cent under a re- 
cently completed new valuation of the 
city’s taxable property. 

Mr. Gannett is a native of Augusta, 
where he has always lived and been asso- 
ciated with his father, William H. Gan- 
nett, in the publication of monthly maga- 
zines. He and Mrs. Gannett will here- 
after make Portland their permanent 
home, he announced simultaneously with 
the announcement of the change in con- 
trol of the two newspapers. 

Mr. Gannett has been prominently iden- 
tified with the Maine Development As- 
sociation, the Maine Automobile Associ- 
ation and the State Chamber of Com- 
merce. He recently was appointed as 
Maine’s representative in the New Eng- 
land publicity movement. He has been 
active in politics, having served as the 
Maine member of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. He is a leading fig- 
ure in the social life of the state, as well 
as in his home city. 

Col. Dow is one of the oldest news- 
paper publishers in the country. Al- 
though he was 84 last December, he js 
still active and takes a lively interest in 
his banking and other financial business. 
He has maintained a close supervision 
of the management of the Express and 
Sunday Telegram of which he has been 
the principal owner for considerably more 
than a quarter of a century. 

Col. Dow and his son have have no 
particular plans for the future, but their 
other interests, including the manage- 
ment and development of their real es- 
tate, will occupy their attention. Both 
are directors of the Casco Mercantile 
Trust Company of which Col. Dow until 
recently was president. Col. Dow also 
has been president of two other banks 
and the Portland Gas Light Company. 

William H. Dow, business manager, 
has been connected’ with the Express 
more than 35 years, and Col. Dow since 
soon after it was established in 1882, 

“Though our retirement was primar- 
ily prompted by a desire to conserve our 


P. GANNETT 


Guy 


health and strength, a less personal and 
more important motive also influenced 
us,’ they said in a parting statement. 
“We had come to believe that in the 
future the public could be better served 
were the control we are relinquishing 
seasonably committed to younger man. 

“During our connection with the pa- 
pers now passing to Mr. Gannett, our 
chief desires were to make them serve 
the highest interests of Portland and of 
Maine, and we are glad to know that 
Mr. Gannett cherishes the same purpose. 

“Mr. Gannett is widely and favorably 
known in the newspaper field and_ his 
ability and experience will contribute ma- 
terially to the usefulness of those papers 
to the public.” 

To their employes, they said in clos- 
ing: 

“None ever parted with more regret 
from more desirable associates than we 
do in severing the ties which united us 
with such comrades and work-fellows. 
We shall continually remember with 
pleasure and pride that our association 
with them was always characterized by 
mutual esteem and friendship.” 

There will be no considerable changes 
in the papers, it is understood, though 
eventually there naturally will be some. 
The papers are Republican and advocates 
of prohibition. 

The Express in 1909 took over the 
Advertiser, an evening competitor, which 
was established in 1785. The Press Her- 
ald is a consolidation of the Portland 
Daily Press, established in 1863, and the 
Herald, founded on Jan. 25, 1921. The 
first number was issued on Nov. 21, 1921. 
The Herald was an outgrowth of the 
Daily Eastern Argus, established in 1803, 


ROSS AND TEFFT BUY 
BANGOR COMMERCIAL 


Prominent Maine Business Man and 
New York Broker New Owners— 
H. F. Ross Named 


President 


The second sale of an important news- 
paper property in Maine within a week 
became known, Tuesday, with the an- 
nouncement that the Bangor Daily 
Commercial was issued on that date 
under new ownership and management. 


The Commercial, an evening newspaper, 
is now owned and managed by Col. Harry 
F. Ross of Bangor and Erastus T. Tefft 
of New York, who purchased the stock 
of the J. P. Bass Publishing Company, 
the owners of the Commercial. 


At a meeting of the corporation, 
Harry F. Ross was elected president and 
treasurer. Messrs. Ross and _ Tefft, 
Oliver L. Hall, who for a number of 
years has been editor of the Commercial, 
Frank L. Bass, its state editor, and Ray- 
mond Fellows, attorney general of 
Maine, are the directors. Col. Ross will 
serve as publisher, it was announced, 
and Mr. Hall will continue as managing 
editor. 


Colonel Ross is the son of the late 
John Ross? of Bangor, a. prominent 
timberland owner and operator, and has 
been prominent in state and local Re- 
publican politics, and in business. He 
was a member of the legislature in 1901, 
served on the staff of Gov. William T. 
Cobb. 

Mr. Tefft is a member of Tefft, Halsey 
& Co., New York. He has been a mem- 
ber of the New York Stock Exchange 
since 1902 and of its governing com- 
mittee since 1912. He is a trustee. of 
the Manhattan Savings Institute and di- 
rector of several institutions. Mr, Tefft 
is a Yale graduate, while Colonel Ross 
graduated from Harvard University, 
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FALLING METEOR NARROWLY 
MISSES EDITOR 


ENISON, Ia., Aug. 3—Willard 

Cramer, editor of the Bulletin, 
narrowly escaped being struck 
down by a falling mz<teor, last 
Wednesday, as he left the news- 
paper office. Sizzling hot and fall- 
ing with tremendous speed ihe 
small mass of molten lava whizzed 
past his head and buried itself in 
the pavement. 

He noticed a white streak shoot 
ahead of him and in a moment had 
found the meteor, the size of a 
walnut, buried in the street. 


OFFICIAL SUES 
AUSTIN AMERICAN 


KLAN 


Published Statement by Speaker at 
Political Convention Basis of 
Action for $150,000 by 
Wizard Evans 


(By Telegraph to Eviror & Pustiswer) 


Austin, Tex., Aug. 4—A libel suit in 
which the American Publishing Company, 
publisher of the dustin American, is 
asked to defend 
tiave statement 
made by Gen, M. 
M. Cranes o i 
Dallas before the 
Democratic State 
Convention here 
last September 
that “Evans and 
Simmons split 
$150,000 Sucker 
Money” was filed 
by H. W. Evans, 
Imperial Wizard 
of the Ku Klux 
Klan in Dallas 
Tuesdav, asking 
$150,000 damages 
jointly against the publishing firm and 
Crane. If brought to trial on the 
accuracy of the statement the suit is ex- 
pected to reveal the internal financial 
affairs of the Ku Klux Klan in Texas. 

“The American believes that facts will 
show that the management acted with 
due care, without malice and with full 
responsibility, does not desire to with- 
draw in any way from the responsibility 
of having printed the item through the 
agency of the Associated Press, neither 
does it care to place the responsibility as 
far as the American is concerned, upon 
the speaker, Gen. Crane,” Charles E. 
Marsh, Editor and publisher of the 
American said in a published statement 
immediately on notice of the suit. 

“The American feels that there is con- 
siderable more latitude by custom and 
because of the needs of a truly democratic 
form of government granted newspapers 
in the printing as fully as possible of the 
public speeches of political candidates 
Any 
American 


The Market--Kansas 


The state that raised the biggest crops in 
1924—154,253,000 bushels of wheat and 
137,241,000 bushels of corn, plus other big 
grain yields. 

The state where the cash gain on wheat 
and corn alone is $160,000,000 this year—one 
third of the increase on these two crops 
now reported for the entire United States. 


The Medium --- Daily Capital 


The only Kansas 
the entire state. 


It gives co-operation of the finest kind to 
advertisers and has heavy coverage of 
Topeka and the Topeka trade territory. 
Circulation 36,000. Member A. B. C. 


CuHartes E. Marsu 


and their responsible supporters. 


by 


other course taken the 


Mewspaper that covers 


Topeka Daily Capital 
Topeka, Kansas 


Arthur Capper, 
Publisher 


Marco Morrow, 


Asst. Pub. 
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PORTLAND (ME.) EXPRESS-TELEGRAM™ 
SOLD TO GANNETT 
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spineless and uninteresting newspaper ; 
of a general political report highly — 
satisfactory and uninforming to 
readers.” 


McCLURE NAMES COMMITTEE 


Picks Members of Three National , 
vertising Commission Groups 


Members of three important commit 
of the National Advertising Commissio 
constitution and by-laws, admissions — 
standards of practice, and friendly r 
tions—have just been announced by 
Frank McClure, Chicago, chairman of 
Commission. George M. Burbach, ad) 
tising manager of the St. Lows Pi 
Dispatch, and vice-chairman of the Ce 
mission, will head the constitution ; 
friendly relations committees, and Cha 
Henry Mackintosh, Mackintosh Adver 
ing-Selling Service, Chicago, and fort 
president of the Associated Advertis 
Clubs, will head the committee on sta 
ards of practice, : 

Members of the committees follow: 

Constitution and By-Laws: E. Al 
Frost, Poster Advertising Associati 
Chicago; Horace C. Klein, Webb P 
lishing Company, St. Paul; Merle § 
ener, Sidener-Van Riper  Advertis 
Agency, Indianapolis; and G. Lynn St 
ner, president, Association of Natio 
Advertisers, Scranton, Pa. 

Admissions and Standards of Practi 
Fred M. Randall, Fred M. Randall Co 
pany, Detroit; W. S. Ashby, West 
Clock Company, LaSalle, Ill.; Jesse 
Neal, secretary-treasurer of the Asso 
ated Advertising Clubs, New York, a 
Frank T. Carroll, president of the As 
ciation of Newspaper Advertising Exe 
tives, Indianapolis. F 

Friendly Relations: E. Allen Fre 
Poster Advertising Association, Chicag 
Marco Morrow, president Agricultu: 
Publishers Association, Topeka, Kanse 
C. H. Handerson, Union Trust Compa 
Cleveland, O. 


“24 Hour Value” 


Were you ever “scooped in 
because a 
later paper printed the good 
story you were forced to 
crowd out? 


your own time” 


There’s a sequel 


Read the back page of next 
week’s 


Editor & Publisher 


Amenaim | 
most complete 
newspaper 


The New York 


Hevald — 
Tribune 


General John J. Pershing, chair- 
i man Taena-Arica Plebiscitary Com- 
mission, and Harry W. Frantz, 
United Press staff correspondent, 

en route to South America. 


Editor & Publisher for August Be. 


@ Chile and Peru ace making the West- 


ern Hemisphere’s greatest experiment in © 


ballots against bullets. The Tacna- 


Arica plebiscite is designed to solve a 


grave international difference of over 42 


years’ standing. General John J. Per-° 


shing has been chosen as the neutral 
chairman of the plebiscitary commis- 
sion. 


@ Harry W. Frantz, United Press staff 


correspondent, accompanied General | 


Pershing to Arica and is now protecting 
the North and South American client 
newspapers of the. United Press on the 
progress of the plebiscite. No American 


news writer has a deeper and more de- . 


tailed knowledge of the complexities of 
the Tacna-Arica dispute than Frantz. 
His dispatches on the various phases of 
the long contested issue have been com- 
plimented by officials of both the Peru- 


vian and Chilean governments. 


@ United Press newspapers will enjoy 
the marked advantage of having 
Frantz’s authoritative daily cables. 
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GREATEST AUTUMN TRADE 
IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


(Continued from page 4) 


forecast is for a 24 per cent increase in 
tobacco, the leading crop; a 54 per cent 
in wheat, and a 25 per cent gain in corn. 
These far more than offset decreases in 
‘Irish’ potatoes, fruit and hay. ‘Recent 
substantial payments to tobacco planters 
by co-operative marketing associations 
have stimulated retail and wholesale bus- 
iness prospects. 

“Wholesale business in almost all lines 
is better than it was at this time last 
year. Department store stocks on hand 
were 17.2 per cent less on July 1 than 
July 1, 1924. A large chain clothing 
store has entered the city and a large 
chain department store is announced for 
Oct. 1. Most industries are in seasonal 
recession but the latter half of the year 
is expected to surpass the latter half of 
1924. 

“Only eight of 43 leading cities in the 
country surpassed Louisville in the per 
cent of gain of building operations for the 
first six months. The gain for seven 
months was 53.4 over last year, with 
2216 new single dwellings erected in that 
period, as compared with 1227 the same 
period last year. Building prospects con- 
tinue excellent. A $25,000,000 municipal 
grade crossing elimination program is 
about to start and work begins soon on 
a government dam and private hydro-elec- 
tric plant at the falls of the Ohio making 
employment prospects excellent. 

“Bank clearnings at the end of seven 
months were 11.4 per cent ahead of last 
year. Bank debits last month were about 
18.5 per cent ahead of the corresponding 
month of 1924. 

“Advertising schedules reflect these 
satisfactory conditions,’—Lowmsville 
Herald-Post Company. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


“With the prospect of a bumper cotton 
crop in Arkansas, estimated to be 238,000 
bales larger than ever before, and danger 
from the boll weevil remote, Little Rock 
bank clearings of 9 millions greater than 
last year, continuation of a building boom 
and increased production in the oil fields, 
Little Rock merchants are buying heav- 
ier than for years, in anticipation of a 
big trade this Fall. The Gazette’s local 
contracts and Fall lineage schedules for 
foreign advertising both show increases 
over last year.” F. W. Attsop, business 
manager, Arkansas Gazette. 


Pacific Northwest 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


“The wheat crop is good and prices for 
it are fair. The fruit yield is low, but 
prices are high. 

“We have a big clip of wool at a good 
price. The lumber market is quiet. Other 
industries are quiet, but improvement is 
in sight. Unemployment is small, Re- 
tail sales are good, with excellent Fall 
prospects. Building permits for seven 
months manifest'a 47 per cent increase. 
Bank clearings for July were 10 per cent 
over last July. Both local and foreign 
advertising volume are about the same as 
last year, with excellent prospects for 
Fall.’—Portland Oregonian. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


“The Pacific Northwest is in the midst 
of harvesting one of the two or three 
most profitable crops in its entire history, 
with high prices prevailing all along the 
line. Government forecasts estimate the 
wheat output of. Washington, Idaho, and 
Oregon at 82,000,000 bushels, oats 29,- 
000,000 bushels, barley 14,000,000 bushels, 
potatoes 27,000,000 bushels, apples 35,- 
000,000 bushels, hay, 6,000,000 tons. Ac- 
cording to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, these six crops alone have a value 
at the farm gate of $343,000,000 or $136,- 
000,000 more than the same crops had on 
the same date last year. Substantial 
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prosperity also prevails in our lumbering 
centers and our mining industry, which 
produces 40 per cent of the nation’s lead, 
is thriving, with lead prices touching 
new high levels. 

“The tap of the carpenters’ hammer joins 
the click of the reaper and the sounds of 
axe and drill in the orchestration of pros- 
perity. Buildings are going up in Spo- 
kane as they have not before in 12 years, 
while increased bank clearings and swell- 
ing postal receipts show that the step of 
business has quickened to this catchy 
tune. 

“Prominent Spokane wholesalers report 
their customers stocking more heavily. 
Our own business is feeling the thrill of 
growing confidence. National advertis- 
ing in June and July increased 27 per 
cent in the Washington Farmer, the Ore- 
gon Farmer and the Idaho Farmer over 
last year, while national advertising in 
the Spokesman Review and Chronicle has 
also recorded gratifying gains.”—RaLpr 
E, Dyar, Cowles Publishing Company. 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


“An industrial survey in 1924 showed 
that Tacoma had 260 industrial plants 
with 15,000 employed. The 1925 survey, 
just completed, showed 550 plants with 
18,204 employed. The State Bureau 
shows a gain in the industrial payroll for 
the first three “months of 1925 of 
$1,784,852. 

“Building permits for 1925 show a gain 
over the same period of 1924, when the 
record total of $8,000,000 was reached. 

“While local retail buying shows the 
usual normal slump, dealers are optimistic 
over the Fall situation. 

“Crops are excellent, lumber mills are 
reopening and bank transactions for July, 
1925, total $76,018,000, a gain of $6,000,- 
000 over July, 1924. All in all, condi- 
tions indicate a prosperous Fall and Win- 
ter, with buying above normal and activ- 
ity in many lines. Nothing of the boom 
order is to be expected.”—CuHartes B. 
WELcH, editor and general manager, Ta- 
coma News-Tribune. 


DENVER, COLORADO 


“Prosperity is cutting a new tooth in 
the Rocky Mountain States. A marked 
revival in the mining industry is noted 
and new oil wells with large production 
have been opened in Colorado. Frequent 
rains insure good crops and fine range for 
cattle grazing. 

“Building permits are greater than 
last year. Jobbing, manufacturing and re- 
tailing are showing a satisfactory in- 
crease. 

“The Post has broken all records for 
increasing in national and local display 


and classified advertising first seven 
months of this year. 
“Consolidation of some banks and 


larger buildings for others, enlarged re- 
tail stores and new enterprises starting 
augur a good Fall and Winter business.” 
—Denver Post. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


“Fort Worth’s trade territory conditions 
are exceptionally good due to recent rains, 
insuring a splendid cotton crop. Condi- 
tions at Fort Worth are generally excel- 
lent. Building activities are far ahead 
of recent years’ records. Bank clearings 
are gaining every week. 

“Local retailers’ attitude is very optim- 


Gained 3,749 Daily Average Circulation 

Sworn Government Statement, Six Months 
Ending March 31, 1924, 173,549 Daily. Six 
Months, Ending March 31, 1925, 177,298 
Daily. Increase in Daily Average Circula- 
tion, 3,749. 


IT COVERS THE FIELD COMPLETELY 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bldg., New York. 
G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bldg., 6 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bldg., San 


Francisco, Calif, 


for August 8, 1925 


istic and local advertising schedules are 
running far ahead of 1924. Every indi- 
cation is that West Texas, which is Fort 
Worth’s logical trade territory, will be 
in better condition this Fall than any 
other section of State, with every indica- 
tion for the greatest business in the his- 
tory of Forth Worth during the latter 
part of 1925.,—A. L. SHuman, vice- 
president and advertising manager Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


“San Antonio is the center of an area 
suffering from the worst drought in many 
years and this district will produce prob- 
ably one-third of its normal cotton crop, 
our great agricultural money crop. For- 
tunately this drought comes after five 
record-breaking productive years, and the 
farmers will weather it nicely. So far 
the trade effect in San Antonio has 
scarcely been felt and the bringing in of 
a new oil pool here probably has offset 
any ill effects. 

“Business conditions are normal for 
this season with the largest bank clear- 
ings in the city’s history. Savings ac- 
counts indicate the greatest money re- 
serve among consumers ever known in 
San Antonio. 

“The 600 industrial establishments are 
working full time, selling their entire out- 
put and with no shutdowns or slackening 
in prospect. 

“Jobbers report Fall orders normal and 
San Antonio’s ‘Fall Trade Week’, which 
began Aug. 3, has the largest attendance 
of retail merchants in three years. 

“Retailers are buying cautiously, limit- 
ing their orders to needs in immediate 
prospects, but they are buying as wide a 
range of products as ever. The public’s 
buying power is not apparently affected 
by the drought, due to sufficient credits 
and the excellent financial condition of 
territory affected. Hence no serious set- 
back in business is anticipated. National 
and local advertising schedules exceed 
1924."—Witttram MclInrosu, publisher, 
San Antonio Light. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


“The Nation’s Business for eight 
straight months lists all Oklahoma as 
good or fair, with no quiet spot anywhere. 
We interviewed twelve business men— 
four retailers, two jobbers, one manufac- 
turer, two bankers, one editor, one build- 
ing and loan, and one mortgage banker— 
and_all report Fall prospects better than 
last year. ; 

“Retailers are buying heavily. The 
crop outlook is improved by general 
rains and the cotton crop is better than 
average. 

“No unemployment is noted. Building 
activity is ahead of last year, retail ex- 
pansion is especially impressive. Farm- 
ers are out of debt and all 1925 crop 
money will go into trade channels. Local 
advertising is ahead of last year and na- 
tional schedules are coming jn earlier 
than usual.’—Oklahoman and Times. 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


“Building permits in Phoenix for the 
first six months of 1925 exceed the total 
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for all of 1924. One third of a milli¢ 
irrigated acres around Phoenix produce. 


ore 


of any previous year, 
the farmer have been substantially grea 
er. The cotton crop never looked bette; 
The yield per acre this year will be 2 
per cent greater than last year, and pros 
pects are good for a much better, pricy 

“Local business men point to unprece 
dented building, increases in bank depos 
its, and bumper crops as a sure barom 
eter. National and local advertisin, 
schedules are running ten to 15 per cen 
greater than during corresponding month 
of 1924.”—CHartes A. STAUFFER, gen 
eral manager, Arizona Republican. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS | 


“Local harvest prospects for Hous! 
ton’s trade territory as a whole are no 
as good as last year, however, crop: 
along the Gulf Coast, which forms ; 
part of Houston’s trade territory, are ir 
better condition than generally. 

“Industrial prosperity is indicated 4 
negotiations now being carried on for 
several textile industries to be brought 
to Houston. The iron and foundry busi-| 
ness, of which Houston has the honor| 
of being first in the South, shows a con-| 
stant increase. The Southern Car & 
Foundry Company, one of the largest! 
in the world, has recently entered Hous: 
ton. $4,875,000 is to be spent in mu-| 
nicipal improvements. Valuation of ex-| 
ports handled through the Port of Hous-| 
ton for the fiscal year ending June 30) 
was $268,258,971, or 147 per cent in-| 
crease over the preceding year. 

“Valuation of building permits for the | 
first seven months of 1925 total $12,- 
810,584, an increase of $2,683,416 over 
the same period of last year. 

“Bank clearings for the first’ seven’ 
months of 1925 aggregate $943,800,489.00, 
an increase of $170,265,188.00 over’ | 


same period of last year. 
“Bank deposits July 25 were $127,- 
(Continued on page 32) 
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ORE than 400 Ludlow 
matrix faces are now 
available for Ludlow 

users for producing advertis- 
ing and job composition. Sizes 
range from 6 to 60 point in- 
cluding light, medium, bold 
and extended faces, ali of 
which are produced in slug 
lines without either mold or 
machine changes. 

The beautiful Ludlow Cas- 
lon family alone includes the 
seven series here listed: 

Caslon Light 
Caslon Light Italic 
Caslon Bold 
Caslon Bold Condensed 
True-Cut Caslon 


True-Cut Caslon Italic 
Caslon Old Face Heavy 
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THIS GLORIOUS LAND 


EWSPAPER men who have their fingers on the 
pulse beats of national business tell a remarkable 
story in this issue of Eprror & PUBLISHER. — 

Our wonderful mother-land again yields flowing 
breasts to her children, thrice richly blessed. This is 
not prosperity, it is luxury when taken in relation to 
the average material comfort of the peoples of the 
world. ' 

Abundant crops, in instances exceeding the yields 
of all previous time, and with prices which compensate 
both grower and seller, are everywhere in evidence. 
As the major portion of our wealth springs directly 
from the soil stimulated trading in every branch of 
industry is already noted. Banking conditions are 
excellent. Building statistics show remarkable de- 
velopment across the country. Merchants are stock- 
ing for a big Fall trade. Newspaper lineage records 
indicate a fresh flow of the very best quality of 
business. 

There is something humorous in the message of one 
of our contributors who tells of a local drouth dam- 
aging to crops, but in his next breath reveals that 
a new oil pool has been brought in and all that is lost 
in a crop failure is regained by a gush of golden liquid 
mineral. How typical is that story of this magnificent 
land! 

These survey statements from the States and Sister 
Canada ring the bell for Autumn and Winter trade, 
and indicate as surely as that tomorrow’s sun will rise 
that 1925 is to be one of the banner success years of 
our history. They should give new strength to every 
willing worker in the newspaper and advertising in- 
dustry. So kind and indulgent a mother as America 
richly deserves our gratitude, in practical terms of 
duty well met. 


Those nine million-dollar libel” suits against 
New York newspapers sound big, but one must 
live in New York to really estimate their true 
importance. 


STRONG ARMS AROUND A LAD 


LITTLE scrap of a boy. He said he was 15 
A years of age, yet seemed younger. There he 

was in convict stripes, with a short chain con- 
necting his ankles, and a heavier chain running from 
that chain to his waist. Good George R. Koester, Sir 
found him in a convict camp near Spartanburg, S. C., 
on Sunday, July 26. 

Why was Good George Koester at a convict camp 
on Sunday when most influential people are playing 
golf, puzzling the meaning of comics or stuffing them- 
selves with the breast of chicken? He is that sort of 
man. He teaches a convict camp Bible class, and 
on Monday he writes about his unfortunate pupils and 
sometimes, when the blind goddess has committed some 
particularly gross error, Good George works to get 
the poor boy free and started again on paths of re- 
-spectability. Since he has been in charge of the Spar- 
tanburg Sun he has had three unjustly convicted boys 
‘set free. 

“J put my arms around the lad and told him to tell 
me the whole story,” Good George wrote in his Mon- 
day paper, of the 15-year-old convict. “He said he 
had been caught beating a ride on a freight train, 
along with two older men who had induced him to go 
with them. If that boy be a criminal, I am a dragon.” 

Much “fool” legal red-tape had to be unwound on 
Monday, but Good George had his.way, and the boy 
escaped further degradation in the living death of 
chained servitude. 

Good George Koester is no sentimental sob brother, 
nor does he wear a “high hat” in his community. A 
simple man, in plain clothes, he goes his way. Human 
kindness dominates his heart and he seeks to serve his 
neighbors, whether of high or low estate. Three 
Southern newspapers have been quickened to life and 
good purpose at the touch of his able hand. ‘(Good 
editors always have plenty to do and much to write 
about in large or small cities. 


It takes a big mind to visualize the unseen 
—for instance, to comprehend and effectively 
cater to the common needs of the people of a 
city), or of @ state, or of the nation. 
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Finally, be ye all of one mind, having com- 
passion one of another, love as brethren, he 
pitiful, be courteous; not rendering evil for 
evil, or railing for railing; but contrariwise 
blessing; knowing that ye are thereunto called, 
that ye should inherit a blessing. 1. Peter; 
III, 8-9. 


A PRIMER FACT | 


EWSPAPER advertising cannot accept responsi- 
N bility for poor merchandising. 

It can bring women into a department store, 
but it cannot make them buy what they do not want. 

It can popularize a brand, and sell a trial order, but 
it cannot make a poor article repeat. 

It can pour into the public mind the claims of an 
advertiser, but it cannot prevent customer disappoint- 
ment if those claims are untrue. 

It can be used to reach a class or the mass of a 
trading area, but if a merchant seeks to sell materials 
of class appeal he cannot expect mass results. 

Every newspaper worth its salt expects the local 
advertiser to keep check upon his advertising results, 
know what his advertising is costing and yielding. 
That is fundamental. But results must be taken some- 
what in relation to merchandising ability. A man who 
knows nothing of merchandising knows nothing of 
trade publicity. They go hand in hand. 

The best advertising men we know are those who 
have carried a specialty salesman’s satchel along Main 
street, have sold yard goods across the counter, spent 
weary nights in the “adjustment department” follow- 
ing a Christmas rush, bought job lots in Hester street, 
gone up against the steel faces of commission men in 
their lairs, hired and fired salesmen. Such men do 
not operate on theory, but from acid tested ex- 
perience. They do not often go astray. 


“Epitor & PUBLISHER should not m general 
terms condemn press agents—some men are do- 
ing useful work. Your attacks on the fakes and 
frauds are justified, but you should discrimi- 
nate,’ writes the publicity manager of a high- 
class corporation which does not, to our knowl- 
edge, try to bleed the press. Why put on a 
pinching shoe? 
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GREATER NEWSPAPER SEASON 


HEN Gen. Will H. Hays’ little band of 

drummer boys have spent their last appro- 

priated dollar in magazine, outdoor and di- 
rect-by-mail advertising and wrung the last line of 
free publicity from daily newspapers in furtherance 
of The Greater Movie Season, now in full blast, 
how nice and appropriate it would be to reward the 
patient camels. 

What’s the matter with a Greater Newspaper 
Season? 

Gen. Hays, who found the pie in piety, might in 
all conscience do as much for the daily press as he 
has asked the daily press to do for the industry of 
which he is now called “the Little Father.” , 

A liberal adaptation of The Greater Movie Season 
press agent orgy, to jazz up the newspaper business, 
would run about like this: 

Each movie house agrees to show at each perform- 
ance at least one advertisement of every local news- 
paper, all filming to be directed by the newspapers 
at the expense of the movie houses. 

From ten a. m. ’till noon each day every movie 
musician is to parade the streets, “doubling in brass,” 
and all movie ushers are to carry appropriate ban- 
ners advertising all local newspapers, their features, 
advertising claims and general promotion, at the ex- 
pense of the movie houses. 

Each Sunday Gen. Hays’ press agents will induce 
such local clergymen as may be “lined up” to offet 
prayers for the daily press. i 

Gen. Hays will issue a proclamation to all govern- 
ors and mayors to “co-operate” by speaking or writ: 
ing, or both, in behalf of the daily press. 

Matinees are to be given daily for newsboys, ad- 
mission free. 

All magazine publishers should be visited by pres: 
agents in advance of the campaign and induced te 
“co-operate” by gratuitously publishing all the hand 
outs advertising the newspapers, and if they ari 
lucky and real good there may be forthcoming som 
“co-operative paid space”, just to sweeten the po 
as ’twere. It must be understood, however, tha 
there will be no national appropriation for paid spac 
and if any is obtained the magazines themselves mus 
“pass the hat”. 

Naturally, there must be some sort of around-the 
world prize contest to stir dull minds, sidewalk 
must be stenciled, broadsides broadcast, windows dec 
orated, merchants induced to use their regular space 
to boost the daily press and such-like obvious pres 
agent bobtail, all at the expense of “The Little Fath 
er’s” aggregation. ; 

There might be some way by which radio broad 
casters could be “hooked up” to boost the newspape 
business which is so kind with program materia 
advertising radio advertisers. 

Pooh—don’t day dream in fly-time. 


A New York Times’ headline says much in 
little: “Syndicate formed here to control dia- 
monds; Morgan reported in it; prices going 


up.” 


EASY DIVORCE PROBLEM 


ROPOSING legislation to “protect” divorce liti 
Prem from publicity the Sheboygan (Wis.) Pres 
asserts that “children are usually the sufferers. 
All right, argue the case solely from the point 0 
advantage of innocent children. Remove from the di 
vorce courts the element of public scandal and divore 
is made easy for countless persons who submit to thei 
marital chains solely through fear of publicity. Jus 
how great would be the increase of divorce cases i 
Wisconsin if reporters were barred by statute? Woul 
it be ten to one, fifty to one, a hundred to one? As 
a local physician, or clergyman, familiar with the ver 
delicate ties that bind a high percentage of America 
married couples under forty! 7 
Only under uncommon circumstances is it a goo 
thing for a child to be deprived of the natural right f 
both a mother’s and a father’s intimate association 
There is a very grave question, therefore, whether eas 
divorce is a good thing for children, however ben 
ficial or justified it may be, or seem to be, for m 
mated parents. 


VA, 
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PERSONALS 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE, editor 
‘ of the Emporia (Kan.) Gazette has 
returned from the convention of the In- 
stitute of the Pacific, held recently in 
Honolulu. 


Marcellus E. Foster, publisher of the 
Houston Chronicle, with Mrs. Foster and 
two daughters, stopped in New York 
this week following a trip to Montreal 
where the Fosters were the guests of 
George F. Steele. They left Wednes- 
day for Tate Springs, N. C., where they 
will spend several days before returning 
to Houston. 

Major Edney Ridge, publisher of the 
Greensboro (N. C.) Daily Record, has 
been appointed a member of the personal 
staff of Gov. A. 
Carolina. Major Ridge is a world war 
veteran and holds a major’s rank in the 
North Carolina National Guard. 

John Laing Wise, editor of the Butler 
(Pa.) Eagle, accompanied by Mrs. Wise, 
is spending part of a two weeks’ vacation 
in Deer Park, Md. 

William H. Porterfield, part owner and 
editorial writer on the San Diego (Cal.) 
Sun, has returned from a trip to Alaska 
and is now planning a trip to Australia, 

P. V. Cardon, editor of the Salt Lake 
City (Utah) Farmer, has been appointed 
a member of the experiment station of the 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan. 

A. C. McKinsey, editor of the Maquo- 

keta (la.) Excelsior, has been appointed 
acting postmaster at Maquoketa, by Con- 
gressman F. D, Letts. 
Edward H. Holden, editor-in-chief of 
the Salt Lake City Tribune and Mrs. 
Holden are in California on a three 
weeks’ automobile tour. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


MEREDITH S. MASON, former au- 

tomobile editor of the Nezw Orleans 
States has joined the advertising staff 
of the Lakeland (Fla.) Evening Ledger. 
Mr. Mason will direct automobile and 
nancial advertising on the Ledger. 
Howard Holmes Thomas, of the ad- 
rertising department, Johnstown (CBAs) 
Democrat, has been transferred to the 
jusiness office of the paper. Mr. Thomas 
Ss a son-in-law of Warren Worth Bailey, 
thief owner of the Democrat. 


Orville L. Hicks, for six years a mem- 
rer of the display advertising staff of 
he Davenport (Ta.) Democrat, has gone 
o Twin Falls, Idaho, where he has pur- 
chased an interest in the Twin Falls 
Vews. He will be advertising manager 
if the publication. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


ERNARD RAGNER, of the Paris 

Chicago Tribune, with his wife and 
aughter is spending his vacation in the 
outh of France. 

Dave Darrach, managing editor of the 
‘aris Chicago Tribune, is expected back 
1 Paris early in August after his vaca- 
ion spent in the United States. 


John Bierck, assistant telegraph editor 
f the Hartford Courant, was in Paris 
na visit from July 15 to 25. 


Stacey V. Jones, formerly of Seattle, 
nd lately working on the New Vork 
un, has ‘been visiting London and Paris, 
Te is sailing Aug. 8 for New York. 


Carl C. Dennowitz, has taken up his 
ew post as Berlin correspondent of the 
lew York Sun, for which he has re- 
nquished his post as night editor of the 
aris New Vork Herald. We succeeds 
incoln Eyre in Berlin, who has taken 
ver the position of Berlin correspondent 
f the New York Times, as already re- 
orted. 

H. J. R. Tewksbury, telegraph editor 
i the Portland (Me.) Evening Express 
id Advertiser, recently underwent a 
rious operation. 

Miss Elma Lawson Johnston, of the 
portorial staff, Trenton (N. J.) Times, 
turned recently from a two weeks’, 


W. McLean of North: 
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vacation at Green 
West Wardsboro, Vt. 


Miss Betty Olmstead has joined the 
society department of the Trenton Times. 


Samuel Moore Jr., of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., a graduate of the 1925 class of 
Michigan University, has joined the 
Trenton Times staff. 

Bruce Gould, assignment man on the 
New York Evening Post, has left for a 
month’s vacation at Bailey’s Island, Me. 


Frederick H. Wright, formerly with 
the International News Service, New 
York, has joined the New York Evening 
Post copy desk. 

Milton McKaye of the New York Eve- 
ning Post copy desk has returned from 
a vacation spent in Des Moines, Ia. 

Stewart Thorbahn is now assistant 
sporting editor of the Atlantic City Daily 
Press. 

Dot Kahn, feature writer for the At- 
lantic City (N. J.) Sunday Press, and 
social editor for the Evenmg Union, is 
now writing weekly book reviews for the 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Record. 

James T. Bradshaw, State Grain and 
Warehouse Commissioner in Missouri 


Mountain House, 
‘ 


‘during the administration of Gov. Gard- 


ner, has been named political editor of 
the Kansas City Tribune, weekly. 


Miss Eleanor Mosely of Westfield, 
Mass., has joined the North Shore 
(Mass.) Breeze as society reporter. 

Joseph D, Hart, son of James W. P. 


Hart, publisher of the Greenville (Pay) 
Record, received highest honors in a class 
of 108 high school graduates in a test 
for college entrance. He is courthouse 
reporter for his father’s newspaper, 


Warren Worth Bailey, Jr., is now liter- 
ary editor of the Johnstown (Pa.) Dem- 
ocrat, He also conducts a “column” as 
the Hired Man. 


Arch Ely, a recent graduate of the 
Marquette University College of Journal- 
ism, has joined the Milwaukee Sentinel. 

A. R. Holcombe, night editor of the 
New York Herald Tribune has returned 
from a vacation in Nantucket. 

Whitney Bolton, of the rewrite staff 
of the New York Herald Tribune, is 
spending his vacation in Saratoga. 

Ruth Stuyvesant, fashion editor of the 
New York Herald Tribune, has returned 
from a vacation at Lake Willoughby. 

Bert Pierce, automobile editor of the 
New Vork Herald Tribune, has returned 
from Boston, Mass., where he spent his 
vacation. 

Forrest Davis, reporter for the New 
York Herald Tribune is spending his 
vacation at Nantucket, Mass. 

Reginald Wilson, political reporter for 
the New York Herald Tribune, returned 
last month from a conyalescence and va- 
cation in Canada. 


Charles S. Salomon, State courts re- 
porter for the New York Herald Tribune 
has returned from a two weeks vacation 
at Hurleyville, N.Y. 

Sam D. Fuson of the New York 
editorial staff of the Chicago Tribune has 
returned from a vacation visit with his 
parents in Springfield, Mo. Mrs. Fuson 
will remain in the West until fall, 

Herbert Updegraff of the New Vork 
Daily copy desk has returned from a 
short vacation in Canada. 

Paul H. Hennegin, telegraph editor of 
the Findlay (O.) Morning Republican, 
and Glenn Opperman, member of the 
composing room force returned Sunday 
from a two weeks motor trip through 
Canada and along the Atlantic seaboard. 

Shannon Cormack of the New York 
Times rewrite staff is vacationing in 
Bermuda. 

Glenn E. Noble formerly of the Free 
Press, ‘Mankato, Minn., has joined the 
staff of the Morning Republican, Findlay, 
O., taking the place of Ralph Kagey, 
resigned, 

Helen Appleton Read, art critic of the 
Brooklyn Eagle is returning next Satur- 
day on the S. S. Pittsburgh from a 
European tour. 

John G, O’Brien, a member of the city 
staff of the Cambridge edition of the 
Boston American, is spending a three 
weeks’ camping in the Catskills. 


a 


FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 


JOSEPH G. ALDEN, editor of the 
York ('‘Neb.) Republican, began his 
newspaper career as a “devyil’’ 
Aurora (Neb.) 
Republican. 

By dint . of 
hard work mixed 
with an active 
enthusiasm for 
the  \newspaper 
business, he pro- 
gressed rapidly 
becoming succes- 
Sively composi- 
tor, ‘foreman, 
manager, and 
finally owner of 
the paper. 

In 1917 he 
purchased the 
York Republican. 
Last year his newspaper was awarded 
the Nebraska cup for the best front 
page. 

Mr. Alden’s consistent work in the 
Nebraska Press Association was reward- 
ed last Fibruary by his election to the 
presidency of that organization. 

Last year he was vice-president and 
prior to that served for several years as 
a member of the association’s executive 
committee. 


on the 


JosepH G, ALDEN 


HOLDING NEW POSTS 


HAROLD ELLIS, editor, California 

Country Life Section, Sacramento 
(Cal.) Bee, to director of information 
for the University of California at 
Berkeley. M. H. Stewart, development 
editor of the Bee, succeeds Ellis, 

H. H. Barman, from Danville (Va.) 
Register and T. J. Revelle, from staff, 
Greensboro (N. C.) Record to city staff, 
Charlotte (N. C.) News. 

W._S. Adams, from staff, Charlotte 
(N. C.) News, to city editor, Knoxville 
(Tenn.) Sentinel. 

Anthony Moiteret, from mining editor, 
Sacramento (Cal.) Bee, to Oakland 
(Cal.) Tribune. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES 
j Rene CLAPPER, Washington manager 
of the United News, is seriously ill 
of typhoid fever in a Port Chester, N’ Vee 
hospital. He was taken ill while on his 
vacation. 

Ralph Turner, New York manager of 
the United News, is spending his vaca- 
tion in Pennsylvania. 

William G. Coyce, formerly on the San 
Diego (Cal.) Union and more recently 
staff correspondent for the International 
News Service, has gone to Jacksonville, 
Fla., to take charge of the Florida dis- 
trict for the Hearst news service. 

Earl Shaub, of Universal Service, after 
covering the Scopes trial in Dayton, 
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‘Tenn., remained “Over for his vacation, 
spent chiefly in Nashville, his old home 
town. Corinne Rich, also of Universal 
Service, who was on the Scopes assign- 
ment, is another Tennesseean who enjoys 
a vacation in that state annually, 


MARRIED 


FLOYD GONYEA, formerly of the 
Milwaukee Sentinel and now editor 
of the Cudahy (Wis.) Enterprise, to Miss 
Catherine Havlichek, Manistique, Mich., 
July 25. 
Kenneth Flood, of the advertising staff, 
San Diego (Cal.) Umion, to Miss Moselle 
Fishburn, of Carthage, Mo., Aug. 17. 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


J. STEPHENS, publisher of the 

Gilmer (Tex.) Upshur County Echo, 
weekly, has sold his paper to George 
Tucker and R. H. Laschinger, publishers 
of the Gilmer Mirror. The papers have 
been merged. 

George Monroe White, formerly as- 
sistant night editor of the Spring field 
(Mass.) Union, has purchased the Whit- 
man Times and Plymouth C ounty Journal, 
conducted for the last 13 years by Samuel 
J. Burleigh. 

Willard D. Nelson, for the past three 
years foreman on the Chehalis (Wash. ) 
Lewis County Advocate, has leased the 
plant of the Bucoda Press from (Cr Ae 
Scott. 

Bert Buker, for four years connected 
with the Urbana (O.) Citizen and Dem- 
ocrat, has purchased the Adamsville (O.) 

egister, 

H. L. Hodges has sold the Prairie 
Depot (O.) Observer and Branner Advo- 
cate to D. M. Baker and George Lauden- 
slager, school teachers of Barberton, O. 

Otterbein (Ind.) Press, published by 
the Hoopeston, IIl., Evening Times Pub- 
lishing Company since August, 1924, has 
been sold to the Fowler (Ind.) Review, 

H. A. Sturges, for 27 years publisher 
of the Beresford (S. D.) Republic, has 
sold the Republic to Harold R. Carpenter 
of Sioux Falls. The new owner for 
some time was with the Associated Press 
office in St. Paul. 

Carl Barkow, for the past two years in 
charge of the mechanical department of 
the Banning (Cal.) Record has bought an 
interest in that paper, owned by Harvey 
Johnson, who established it in 1908. Plans 
now under way call for a downtown home 
for the paper. 

U. P. Wardrip, owner of the Bridge- 
port (Wash.) Republican from 1905 to 
about 1910, is again the owner of the 
Republican, having bought the paper re- 
cently from W. H. Lacey, 


ON THE MECHANICAL SIDE 
W H. CARNAL has just celebrated 

* his 21st anniversary as foreman of 
the San Antonio Express composing 
room. He has been an Express compos- 
ing room employe for 34 years. 


News-Scimitar, 
Wichita Eagle, Emporia Gazette, 


V. V. McNittr 
President 


It’s complete, with a wide variety of choice, but there’s nothing to 
throw away: This is why the Central Press service is valuable to such 
important newspapers as the Atlanta Constitution, South Bend Tribune, 
Buffalo Courier, Cleveland Times, 
Birmingham News, 
Oklahoma City Oklahoman, Dallas 
Times-Herald, Houston Chronicle, Denver Rocky Mountain News, Salt 
Lake City Deseret News, Spokane Chronicle, Louisville Courier-Journal, 
Portland, Ore., Telegram, San Diego Tribune, Worcester, Mass., Tele- 
gram Gazette, Miami Herald, and more than 300 other dailies. 


Che Central Press Association 


Central Press Bldg 
Cleveland, O. 


P. S—We produce the World’s Best Picture Page. 


Waste-basket Fodder 


There’s none of it in the Central Press Association’s COMPLETE 
and exclusive daily illustrated feature service. What's the use of paying 
money for stuff for the janitor to carry out? 


Harrisburg Telegraph, Memphis 
Davenport Times, Omaha Bee, 


H. A. McNitt 
General Manager 
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ST. LOUIS STAR PICNICS 
. LURE CHILDREN | 


Four Outings In July Attracted 18,000 
Rublic and Parochial School 
Students As Paper’s 
Guests 


About 18,000. children attended the 
St. Louis. Star’s series of picnics held 
at an amusement resort in this city for 
the students of the public and parochial 
schools.. The city is divided into four 
districts, school youngsters from each 
being entertained at intervals at Forest 
Park Highlands where they are turned 
loose in an atmosphere of merry-go- 
rounds, circle swings, racer dips and ice- 
cream and requested to make the -day 
one of carefree hilarity. The children 
bring their own picnic baskets but all 
accessories are provided free of charge. 
Invitations are to the school public in 
general, including those of high-school 
age. 

The Star inaugurated the policy last 
year, taking upon itself to furnish the 
school children of the city with one day 
of juvenile joy that they might not be 
able to reach otherwise. Some 40,000 
youngsters turned out last year during 
the series of four gala days, this season’s 
attendance being somewhat less, presum- 
ably owing to “inclement weather. Pic- 
hics were given this year July 7, 14 
and 22 and 28. 

About four days previous to the pic- 
nic date, the Star commences publishing 
coupons which are exchanged at the 
amusement park for tickets entitling the 
owner to frenzied rides of various kinds 
and ice-cream. Naturally, those young- 
sters who prefer ice-cream to the merry- 
go-round will set about to locate a con- 
trarily- minded individual and attempt to 
engineer a trade. Chaperons from .the 
Board of Religious Organizations are 
on hand to oversee the proceedings in 
general and to act as shock troops at the 
ice-cream fountain. The most serious 
hitch in the affair was caused by the 
reluctance of park officials to believe a 
200-pound girl was a school kid. She 
finally got ‘her mother to speak in her 
behalf and the near-riot was over. 


WITH THE SPECIALS 
M. BURKE, INC., New York pub- 


lishers renreceursher have been 
ae to represent the Elgin (Ill.) 
Daily News, east and west. 

Winmpeg Daily Free Press and the 
Weekly Free Press Praivie Farmer are 
now represented in Eastern - Canada 
through their own office at 18 Welling- 
ton St. East, Toronto. C. A. Smith is 
manager of this office. 

Bryant, Griffith & Brunson, Inc., pub- 
lishers representatives, New York, have 
been appointed to represent the Norwich 
(N. Y.)Sun and the Cortland (N. Y.) 
Standard. 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 


RESEDA (CAL.) BANNER, of which 
A. E. Hartman is the editor, is in- 
stalling its own printing plant. 

Tustin (Cal.) News recently moved 
into its new quarters in the Knights of 
Pythias building. F. H. Fowler is editor. 

Haleyville (Ala.) Advertiser-Journal 
has installed a new linotype machine. 

Lansing (Mich.) Capital News has just 
installed the Ludlow system for display 
composition. 
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CIRCULATION PROGRESS 


“Get the Money for the Papers 
and Subscriptions Will Surely - 
Grow”—T. W. Campbell 


T. W. Campbell 


Ger the money for the papers and 
circulation will surely grow.” 

That is what T. W. Campbell, circu- 
lation manager ofthe Sandusky. (O.) 
State-Journal, tells his carriers, agents, 
and road men. 

“Service is the biggest thing in circula- 
tion,” he explained, “and there is only one 
way a circulation manager can tell when 
the service is nearly perfect, and that is 
by watching colections. 

“Tf collections are good, you can be sure 
the service is good. Poor service will 
show up quicker on collections than any 
other place. 

“And a newspaper that is giving good 
service and making a good rate on circula- 
tion collections, is in a healthy condition 
and is sure to grow.” 

Mr. Campbell began newspaper work in 
1912 as a solicitor on the old /ndianapolis 
Sun. After six months there he went 
over to the Indianapolis News under J. M. 


,ochmid where he worked three years as 


traveling representative. He left the 
News in 1916 to take charge of circulation 
on the Richmond (Ind.) Item and after 
one year there resigned to join the Ev- 
ansville (Ind.) Press. 

After a year at Evansville, he was 
transferred to the Post at Terre Haute, 


Ind., for about eight months and returned 
to the Evansville Press in December, 
1919. 


In 1920 he resigned to return to the 
Richmond Item, and after two years 
again joined the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers, circulation manager of the Terre 
Haute Post. He has the unique record of 
having had charge of circulation® twice 
on three different newspapers. 

He joined the Star-Journal in July of 
last year. 


Lee Recovers From Heart Attack 


Clayton D. Lee, who suffered a heart 
attack Sunday at the Lackawanna Ter- 
minal at Hoboken, N. J., and was taken 
to St. Mary’s Hospital was sufficiently 
recovered to be taken to his home 
Wednesday. Mr. Lee was at one time 
president of the United Press, 
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Remember the old fashioned girl who 
screamed when you saw her picture in 
a bathing suit?—Columbia Record. 


The farther back he sits in church, the 
closer up he sits at a burlesque show. 
—Cleveland Times. 


We have heard thousands of them, but 
we can see no reason for the story to 
get into the news.—EpwArp Hope in 
New York Herald-Tribune. 


That accord on a program for China 
probably follows the usual course of 
assuming that what suits the rest of the 
world suits China—IJndianapolis News. 

Maybe the Riffs are battling 
savagely to keep the French from open- 
ing a charge account with them.—Litile 
Rock Arkansas Gazette. 


The Government wants to make the 
dollar bills last longer. Why not adda 
cipher to them?—Cleveland Times. 


France doesn’t need to worry so much 
about the increase in the German’ pop- 
ulation. They have begun to make boot- 
leg whiskey in Germany.—J. J. Monta- 
GuE in New York Herald-Tribune. 


Women’s clothes may be the most 
sensible. But a man can’t drop cigaret 
ashes down his collar.—Columbia Record. 


Simile for salesmen: As hard to move 
as straw hats the last week in July. 
—J. R. W. in Milwaukee Journal. 


A wild rumor is afloat that Henry 
Ford is thinking of putting out a new 
model. It can be done. They kept at 
it till they made a noiseless typewriter. 
—Wichita Eagle. 


The reformers spell it sincopation.— 
New York American. 


A SINGLE 
ADVERTISING APPROPRIATION 


Will cover the two publications that reach those who control the 
national advertising of the United States and Great Britain. 


EDITOR & 


have entered into an agreement in respect to editorial and adver- 
tising representation in their representative fields and thereby 
afford a single source of information and service for those inter- 
ested in international marketing and advertising. 


Combination Advertising Rates for 12 Insertion Contract 


Full Page .....$280.00 per insertion 
Half Page ..... 145.00 per insertion 
82.50 per insertion 


Quarter Page... 
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Suite 1700 Times Building, New York, for further details of circulation, 
editorial policy and mechanical requirements of ADVERTISING WoRLD. 
office can be of great assistance to manufacturers who desire informatién + 


in regard to marketing conditions of Great Britain. 
American newspapers will also avail themselves of this opportunity to de- 
liver their messages to the largest advertisers of Great Britain, many of 
whom are keenly interested in the markets of America, 
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Gastonia Publisher Elected 
eae oe Mid-Winter Meet 


¥ 
_J..W. Atkins, of the Gastonia Gazette 
was unanimously elected. president of the — 
North Carolina Press.Association at the 
recent meeting in 
Asheville, N. C._ 
Other officenii ; 
elected were ye 
(Leen; Weathers, — 
Shelby Star, vice-— 
president; Miss 
Beatrice Cobb, — 
Morganton News- — 
Herald, secretary- 
treasurer; M. L, 
Shipman, Ra-- 
leigh, historian, — 
‘Members of = 
executive com- 
mittee: J. W. At- 
kins, president, 
Miss Beatrice 


Te Ws 
Cobb, secretary; J. A. Parham, Charlotte — 


ATKINS 


Observer; H. Galt Braxton, Kinston ; 
Free Press; Frank Smethurst, Raleigh — 
News and Observer ; JB Sherrill, Con-— 
cord Times- Tribune, and Charles vat 
Webb, Asheville Citizen. a 
It was decided to accept the invitation — 
of the University of North Carolina to — 
hold a mid-winter institute at Chapel Hill ' 
in January or. February. The time a 
felt of the next annual meeting were 


eft to the executive committee. a 


Explosion in Brooklyn Eagle Plant — . 


An explosion of silver waste occurred — 
Wednesday in the acid room of the ~ 
photo-engraving department of the 
Brooklyn Eagle, setting fire to two pack- 
ing cases. Smoke and fumes drifting 
into the photo-engraving department 
drove back seven employes who tried to 
enter the acid room with fire ex- 
tinguishers. Damage to the plant was — 


the paper was not interrupted. 
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LINOTYPE 
Withstand Dry Mat Pressure 


Linotype display slugs combine great strength and rigid- 
ity with light weight. The face is supported by a solid 
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under any stereotyping or electrotyping process. 
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WITH THE GENERAL ADVERTISERS 


Three Nationally Advertised Products Now with One Firm — General 


Motors Earns $8.19 a Share—Guenther New Onyx 
Hosiery President 


HREE nationally advertised products, 

Hinds Honey & Almond Cream, 
Pebeco and Lysol, are now under the 
direction of one company following the 
formation of Lehn & Fink Products 
Company, New York. The new firm 
has acquired all the stock of the A. S. 
Hinds Company, Portland, Me. and 
Lehn & Fink, Inc, New York, which 
owns the entire stock. of Pebeco, Inc., 
and practically all of the stock of Lysol, 
Inc. 

The Hinds Company was organized 
more than 50 years ago. Lehn & Fink, 
Inc., was founded 51 years ago. Edward 
Plaut, for the last five years president 
of the latter firm will head the new com- 
pany. The manufacturing of Hinds 
products will be transferred from Port- 
land to the Lehn & Fink laboratories at 
Bloomfield, N. J. : 

The cash purchase price of the Hinds 
and Pebeco trade names and good will 
was valued at $6,214,421. Large national 
advertising schedules will be used to 
push the new firm’s products, it is re- 
ported. At the present time more than 
$1,250,000 is being spent annually in ad- 
vertising, displays, samples, and other 
selling methods. 


Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., reports 
net income of $1,013,339 for the half 
year ended June 30, against $1,027,662 in 
the same period last year. This com- 
pares with net profits of $1,027,662 
earned in the same period last year, 
equal to $4.10 a share on the 180,000 
shares of common stock outstanding at 
that time. 


The General Motors 
earned $46,082,236 after 


Corporation 
all charges, 


during the first six months of this year. 
After payment of dividends on preferred 
and debenture stocks there was $42,262,- 
465 available for the common. stock. 
This was equivalent to $8.19 a share. 

Earnings this year are remarkable in 
view of the fact that the corporation has 
consistently reduced prices of its cars. 
It sold 389,227 cars and trucks to dealers 
during the half year, as against 353,308 
in the first half of 1924. 


The Remington Typewriter Company, 
for the half year ended June 30, reports 
net profits of $1,036,209, after all ex- 
penses and reserves for depreciation, 
taxes, interest and other reserves. This 
compares with net profit of $762,553 in 
the same period last year. The com- 
pany reports that domestic business 
shows some improvements, and that for- 
eign sales continue good. 


Moto Meter Company, Inc., reports its 
sales of Boyce Moto meters in July were 


35% per cent ahead of July, 1924, and 
23% per cent ahead of July, 1923, set- 


ting a new record for July sales. 


The G. R. Kinney Company, reports 
gross sales of $1,189,911 for July, against 
$1,072,241 in the same month last year, 
a gain of $117,670 or 10.9 per cent. 
For the seven months ended July 31, the 
company reports gross sales of $9,579,472, 
against $8,772,264 last year, a gain of 
$807,208 or 9.2 per cent. 


The interest of Joseph H. Emery, 
president of Onyx Hosiery, Inc., has 
been bought by Paul Guenther, vice- 
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president and treasurer. Mr. Emery will 
retire and will be succeeded by “Mr. 
Guenther. 


Ross McKinnon, who has been general 
sales manager of the Chevrolet Motor 
Company, Ltd., Toronto, has been ap- 
pointed to direct the sales and distribu- 
tion of Oakland cars. 

The Hayes Wheel Company, Jack- 
son, Mich., reports a net profit, after 
charges, for the first six months of 
1925 of $880,378. This is an increase of 
$464,148 over the first half of 1924. 


The Ajax Rubber Company, New 
York, tires, reports sales amounting to 
$9,696,213 for the first half of 1925. 
This is a gain of $2,385,108 over the 
sales for the same period in 1924. Net 
profits, after charges, for the six months 
ended June 30 were $262,394 against 
$143,517 for the same period in 1924. 


Directors of the Great Atlantic and 
Pacific Tea Company are contemplating, 
retiring the $12,000,000 preferred stock 
now outstanding, it was reported in Wall 
Street this week. 


The Corona Typewriter Company re- 
ported on Wednesday, a net income of 
$179,300 for the first half of 1925, after 
all expenses and reserves. After allow- 
ing for preferred dividends this equalled 
$6.99 a share earned on 19,065 shares of 
no par value common stock. 


The Murray Body Corporation for the 
six months ended June 30, 1925, reports 
gross profits of $1,101,608. After allow- 
ing for all deductions, except reserves 


for estimated taxes, the company re- — 
ported net income of $499,726. 


Directors of the Coca-Cola Company, 
according to reports, will authorize the 
retirement of the balance of the com- 
pan’s 7 per cent. preferred stock still 
outstanding in the hands of the public, 
and it is expected also that the common 
stock will be ordered split into smaller 
units by issuing four shares of new no 
par value stock for each share of stock 
now held. 


The Lee Rubber and Tire Corporation 
reports net profits of $152,685 for the 
second quarter, which compares with a 
net loss of $39,348 in the same period of 
last year.. Net sales totaled $3,584,187. 
The jump in earnings does not reflect 
the recent increase in. tire prices. 

Truck tire sales were 260 per cent. 
greater than in the corresponding quar- 
ter of 1924. The company’s solid tire 
department has sufficient orders on hand 
to keep it operating at capacity to Oct. 
1. The Lee plant at Conshohocken, 
where the pneumatic tires are manufac- 
tured, is to increase its production 
schedule today. 


Newspaper Man’s Will Contested 


Legal steps have been taken to breals 
the will of David Griswold, city editor 
of the Racine (Wis.) Journal, who 
killed himself last month. The estate, 
worth about $20,000, was bequeathed to 
Joseph Steinhauer of Madison and his 
wife Eleanor and Edith Hoyer of Racine. 
The objection to the will is made by 
Mrs. Marion (Griswold Malsch of 
Racine, a sister of the late editor. 


Religion Responds 
To Publicity 


There is nothing that responds so quickly to 


publicity as religion. 


From the address of E. P. Beebe, Assistant Treas- 
urer, Iron Age Publishing Company, New York, 
before the Church Advertising Conference, Hous- 
ton Convention, Associated Advertising Clubs of 


the World. 


The most efficient medium for church adver- 
tising is probably the newspaper, 
said William N. Bayless, Ad- 


vertising Agent of Cleveland, 
Ohio, at the same conference. 


The Church Advertising Committee of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs is cooperating 
with the local Advertising Clubs in the United 
States in the organization of groups within 
the Clubs to assist the churches to use news- 
paper advertising more effectively and more 


often. 


There is a field here for every newspaper. 
Talk to your local Advertising Club president 
about it, or address 


Associated Advertising Clubs 


383 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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ADVERTISING AGENY AFFAIRS 


Three Coast Agencies Combine—Woman Opens Agency in San Antonio 
—Bauerlein, Inc., Announce Banana Campaign in 5 States 


S. GILLHAM, of the U. S. Gill- 
* ham Company, Los Angeles ad- 
yertising agency, has announced the 
affiliation of his agency with the K. L. 
Hamman advertising organization of 
Oakland and the Johnson-Ayres Com- 
pany of San Francisco. He states that 
both the Los Angeles and Salt Lake City 
offices of the L. S. Gillham Company 
are affected. K. L. ‘Hamman of Oak- 
land is the owner of both the Hamman 
Company of Oakland and the Johnson- 
Ayres Company of San Francisco. 
, The three agencies forming the new 
combination handle the advertising for 
public utility, transportation, financial 
and industrial concerns on the Pacific 
Coast. 


Mrs. Thelma Gaines has opened an 
advertising agency at San Antonio. For 
the present she is specializing in local 
service accounts, but has announced her 
intention later to handle national ad- 
vertising. She formerly was connected 
with Frost Bros., a women’s wear store. 


_ The Taximotors Service Corporation, 
Inc., of New York City, has placed its 
advertising account with the Hicks 
Advertising Agency, New York. 


The Fruit Dispatch Company, Stand- 
ird Fruit and Steamship Company, and 
cuyamel Fruit Company, whose fleets 
ly between New Orleans and tropical 
joints, are uniting in a campaign, the 
cey note of which will be: “Yes— 
3ananas, the Body-Builder.’’ 

The campaign, which is being handled 
'y Bauerlein, Inc., advertising agency of 
New Orleans, begins in October. The 
ountry will be covered sectionally. Five 
tates, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Missouri 
nd Wisconsin will be the first scene of 
perations. The appeal will be through 
ewspapers, billboards, menu books, and 

variety of original “dealer-helps.” 


The Lesan-Carr Advertising Agency, 
ith headquarters in St. Petersburg, 
la., will handle the advertising for the 
rowers’ Sales Company, a new mar- 
eting organization for Florida citrus 
ruits. 


Herbert C. Lyon has joined James F. 
lewcomb & Co., Inc., direct advertising, 
‘ew York. He was formerly advertis- 
ig manager of the International Con- 
ctioner and on the staffs of Frank 


and Chicago offices, has joined the Kling- 
Gibson Company, Chicago advertising 
agency. Mr. Coburn was vice-president 
of Williams & Cunnyngham. He also 
was formerly with the Wm. H. Rankin 
Company. 


C. B. Wakeley, with the Southwestern 
Advertising Company, Dallas, Tex., for 
the last six years, has been advanced to 
the position of director of the petroleum 
division. 


Edwin Verrall has joined the staff of 
Russell T. Gray, advertising, Chicago. 
He recently conducted an industrial ad- 
vertising service of his own at Chicago, 
and was formerly for some years with 
the McGraw-Hill Company. 


‘Clarence A. Buyer has joined Dade B. 
Spstein, Chicago advertising agency, as 
solicitor and contact man. He was for- 
merly with the advertising department of 
the Chicago Tribune. 


Jesse Matteson, of Matteson, Fogarty, 
Jordan Company, Chicago, who was a 
captain, serving in France during the 
war, recently guided a party, including 
his wife and their daughter, and Mrs. 
William A. Curley and her two daugh- 
ters, through the battlefields at Verdun, 
Soissons and the Argonne. Mrs. Curley 
is the wife of the managing editor of the 
Chicago Evening American. : 


J. J. Finley has joined the staff of 
Aubrey Moore, Inc. He has worked for- 
merly with Arnold Joerns Company and 
Charles Daniel Frey, Chicago. 


J. S. Moss, advertising manager of the 
Canadian Liquid Air Company, Ltd., 
Montreal, for the last eight years, has 
started an advertising business of his own 
in Montreal. He will continue to handle 
the advertising of the Canadian Liquid 
Air Company. 


Miss Edna Colladay Pierce, formerly 
advertising manager of the American En- 
tertainment Institute, and later, Educa- 
tional dramatic consultant for Pictorial 
Review, recently joined the staff of the 
Hicks Advertising Agency, of New York 
City, as an account executive. 


Milton Biow, New York advertising 
agent and Mrs. Biow sailed on the 
Berengaria, Aug. 5, to spend a month in 
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The Fisherman Who 


Cussed and Q 


Once there was a fisherman 
who knew his line. And his 
hooks and equipment were 
the real stuff. He said: “If 
this doesn’t get ‘em, they are 
nailed to the bottom.” There 
were plenty there all right, 
but they stayed in the river. 
All he really needed for suc- 
cess was a little information 
on where the fish hung out 
and their favorite form of 
diet. But the fisherman didn’t 
know. He just cussed and quit 
and blamed it on the river. 


Many an advertiser would 
have gained far richer re- 
sults from the South had he 
known more about its reading 
and buying habits. A little 
study of circulation figures 
would have shown him that 
you can’t reach the South 
through magazines alone. 


Magazine circulations are 
comparatively small in the 
South. Newspapers are rela- 


uit . 
Sy fag EO. 


tively more important. These 
are facts borne out by cold 
figures. The Southerner reads 
his daily paper from Weather 
Report to Want Ads. No 
hasty scanning of headlines. 
The newspaper advertiser 
gets full benefit—and _ rates 
are lower in the South. 


Always potentially rich in its 
vast natural resources, the 
New South is rich in fact. 
Prosperity is here to stay. 
Each year finds a multitude 
of new buyers with money in 
their hands, waiting for the 
sales message to reach them. 
Tt can reach them in news- 
papers. 


The Southern Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association at 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, will 
gladly furnish definite infor- 
mation on the South as a mar- 
ket for your product. Write 
to them or to any of the news- 
papers listed below. 


These Newspapers Furnish the Most Thorough and 
Economical Means of Reaching 10 Great States 


ALABAMA 


Anniston Star 
Birmingham Age-Herald 
Birmingham News 
Huntsville Times 
Mobile Item 

Mobile Register 
Montgomery Advertiser 


eaman, Inc., O. J. Gude and Poster London, Paris and Switzerland. 


dyertising Company. 


New California Tabloid 


Andrew Coburn, who has been with W. K. Barrett has launched a four- 
Villiams & Cunnyngham, Inc., for the page evening tabloid at Hawthorne, Cal., 
st five years both in the New York the Daily Leader. 


Atlanta Journal 

Augusta Herald 

Columbus Ledger 

Moultrie Observer 

Savannah News 

Thomasville Times-Enterprise 
Waycross Journal-Herald 


Raleigh Times 

Rocky Mi. Telegram 

Salisbury Post 

Winston-Salem Sentinel 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Charleston News & Courier 

Columbia Record 

Columbia State 


Montgomery Journal KENTUCKY Rock Hill Herald 
Opelika News Paducah Sun Spartanburg Sun 
nute ocKkne aqenounces Seater (tem 
FLORIDA LOUISIANA TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga News 
Chattanooga Times 
Clarksville Leaf-Chronicle 
Columbia Herald 
Greeneville Democrat-Sun 
Knoxville Journal 

Knoxville Sentinel 

Memphis Commercial Appeal 
Memphis Press 

Nashville Banner 


VIRGINIA 
Clifton Forge Review 
Danville Bee 
Danville News 
Danville Register 
Fredericksburg Daily Star 
Lynchburg Advance 
Lynchburg News 
Richmond News Leader 
Roanoke Times 
Roanoke World News 
Staunton Leader 
Staunton News-Leader 
Winchester Star 


VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE 
Bristol Herald-Courier 
Bristol News 


Baton Rouge State-Times 
Lafayette Advertiser 

Lake Charles American Press 
Monroe News-Star 

New Orleans Daily States 
New Orleans Item-Tribune 
New Orleans Times-Picayune 
Shreveport Times 


MISSISSIPPI 


Greenwood Commonwealth 
Gulfport & Biloxi Herald 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville Citizen 
Asheville Times 
Charlotte News 
Charlotte Observer 
Concord Tribune 
Elizabeth City Advance 
Fayetteville Observer 
Gastonia Gazette 
Greensboro News 
Henderson Dispatch 
Hickory Record 
Kinston Free Press 
Raleigh News & Observer 


DeLand News 

Fort Myers Press 
Gainesville Sun 
Jacksonville Journal 
Jacksonville Times-Union 
Lakeland Star-Telegram 
Miami Herald 


VISUAL FOOTBALL offer 


TELEGRAM 
VISUAL TEXT SALES CO., Los Angeles, Calif. 


As a personal favor I allowed you to take some moving pictures for 
use in colleges and high schools. Kyle Wynne, Professor LaPorte, Coach 
Henderson and Leo Ward are witnesses to fact that you agreed abso- 
lutely to foregoing purpose. Stop your deal with Audio Service at 
Chicago. Hurts me very much and you must retract immediately or | 


will sue to the limit of my pocketbook. Ne: ae 

eas deal very rotten and base Ic i Gentes 
December 18, 1923, Knute Rockne signed an exclusive contract with 

THE CHRISTY WALSH SYNDICATE 


which contract runs to 1930 


17 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Miami News 

Orlando Reporter-Star 
Orlando Sentinel 
Palm Beach News 
Sanford Herald 

St. Augustine Record 
St. Petersburg Independent 
St. Petersburg Times 
Tampa Times 

Tampa Tribune 

West Palm Beach Post 


GEORGIA 


Albany Herald 
Atlanta Constitution 
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RICHARD LEE, DEAN OF 
SHIP NEWS MEN DEAD 


Veteran Associated Press Man Covered 
New York Harbor and Its Ships 
For 47 Years—Began 
in 1878 


Richard Lee, veteran Associated Press 
ship news reporter, known to thousands 
of ship captains from all ports of the 
world, died at his home in Rosebank, 
Staten Island, Aug. 4. He was 71 years 
old, and had boarded ships entering the 
Port of New York since Jan. 1, 1878. 

Mr. Lee was taken ill early in June. 
Dr. George Mond, who attended him, 
said the veteran ship news reporter died 
of general septic poisoning resulting from 
an infected tooth. Mr. Lee enjoyed a 
hardy coristitution and was accustomed 
to braving all kinds of weather. Three 
years ago he scouted the idea of having 
an assistant, and also refused to accept 
a pension. He had never had a day’s 
illness in his life and felt himself im- 
mune from the ordinary maladies. 

During his 47 years at Quarantine, Mr. 
Lee had seen the sailing ships disappear 
before steam vessels, and watched the 
development of shipping to its culmina- 
tion in the huge and palatial liners of 
the present time. He saw all the crack 
Atlantic liners of the earlier days when 
there was real racing between competing 
lines. He saw the changes in the New 
York skyline as towering skyscrapers 
rose above the streets above the Battery. 

He was born in Ireland and came to 
America when he was 13 years old and 
lived with his parents in Boston and 
then came to New York. He started as 
marine reporter for the New York 
Herald, Jan. 1, 1878, when the trip to 
the steamships at Quarantine had to be 
made in a rowboat. 

From the Herald Mr. Lee went to 
the New York Associated Press, which 
later became the Associated Press, and 
had remained with that organization 
ever since, working seven days a week. 
He always wore a blue serge suit and 
yachting cap and with his bronzed face 


and neatly trimmed iron gray beard 
looked like a deep sea mariner. He is 
survived by his wife and two sons, 


Richard Lee Jr. of Boston and Charles 
Beresford Lee. 


EDWARD R. PADGETT 


Baltimore Sun Sunday Editor Dies of 
Heart Attack 


Edward Riddle Padgett, Sunday Ed- 
itor of the Baltimore Sun, died suddenly 
Aug. 3rd on reaching his apartments 
after a day spent in work at the office. 

Heart disease was the cause of death. 
It is supposed that the attack was brought 
on by over-exertion in swimming in the 
pool of the Baltimore Athletic Club. 

Forty-three years old and of sturdy 
frame, Mr. Padgett seemed in the best 
of health until less than an hour before 
his death. 

Mr. Padgett was born in Washington 
and, after completing his secondary 
schooling, went to St. John’s College, 
Annapolis, graduating in 1904. He then 
went to the University of Pennsylvania 
for graduate work. 

He began his newspaper career in 
Cincinnati and was successively Sunday 
editor of the Cincinnati Enquirer, the 


In New Orleans It’s 


THE MORNING TRIBUNE 
(Published week-day mornings) 


THE NEW ORLEANS ITEM 


(Published week-day afternoons) 


THE ITEM TRIBUNE 
(Published Sunday mornings) 


Sold to National Advertisers at a 
combination rate 15c a line 
week-days and 18c a line Sun- 
days. 


Editor & Pwblisher 


Washington Star, the,Detroit.News, the 
Baltimore. American. and the Baltimore 
Sun. 

During the war he ‘was a captain in the 
military intelligence section of the army 
and was stationed in Washington. 


Obituary 


ANDREW PATRICK KEHOE, 57, 

for the past two years editor of the 
Comfort (Tex.) News, died recently at 
the Fort Sam Houston hospital. 

Howarp Lee Berrcan, 57, for many 
years with the advertising departments 
of the St. Louis Star, St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch and Times and for the past two 
years business manager of Apropos, pub- 
lication of the Auto Club of Missouri, 
died from a paralytic stroke at his home 
in St. Louis. 

Mrs. Emiry Grant Von PETZEL, music 
critic and formerly assistant editor of 
the Musical Courier and on the staff of 
the New York Telegram and Theatre 
Magazine died at the home of Countess 
Argilagos in New Rochelle, N. Y., last 
week. 


JAMES Rossins, mechanical superin- 
tendent Sacramento (Cal.) Bee and an 
employe of that paper for more than 30 
years, died at his home in Sacramento 
recently following a lingering illness. 
Robbins installed the first linotypes used 
by a Sacramento paper when he jointly 
installed machines for the Sacramento 
Bee and Sacramento Union 35 years ago. 


Rosert G, WEISELL, 61, a publisher for 
four decades and editor of the Adams 
County Free Press 25 years, died July 
31, in his home in Corning, Ia. 

EpwIN CLARENCE Ropertson, 69, of 
Hinsdale, N. H., president of the Robert- 
son Company, of Hinsdale, died Aug. 1, 
in Springfield, Mass. Mr. Robertson was 
a former vice-president of the National 
Pulp and Paper Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. anp Mrs. FranxK J. Cory died 
July 26, in a Huron, S. D., hospital as 
a result of injuries sustained when their 
car was struck by a passenger train at 
Iroquois, S. D. Mr. Cory, who was 60 
years old was a pioneer newspaper man 
of the state and at the time of his death 
was editor of the Beadle County Courier- 
Herald. 

Cart T. Sretiey, for 16 years publisher 
of the Madison (Neb:) Chronicle, and 
since 1904 connected with the Missoula 
(Mont.) Missoulian, died at Long Beach, 
Wash., recently. 

E. A. Gerrrarp, 91, founder of the 
Monroe (Neb.) Looking Glass, died at 
Monroe, July 24. The late Mr. Gerrard 
served as postmaster at Columbus, Neb., 
under President Hayes. 


Plans New Florida Paper 


Kent Watson, formerly connected with 
the International News Service, has an- 
nounced that he will start publication of 
the Miami Beach (Fla.) Beacon, an inde- 
pendent weekly, in August. 


Measure service 


by proved results. 
Get our facts— 
then decide 


ao 


THE BASIL L. SMITH SYSTEM, Inc. 


International Classified Advertising 
Counsellors 


Packard Bldg. Philadelphia 


for August 8, 1925 


- NEWSPAPER CAMPAIGN | 


URGED FOR FARMERS 


Success of California Fruit Growers 
Sustained Campaign Told American 
Institute of Cooperation—Spend- 
ing $1,000,000 Annually 


Extensive use of newspaper advertis- 
ing by farmers was advocated in address 
‘before nearly 200 members of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Co-operation Tuesday, 
July 28, at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

W. B. Geissinger, Los Angeles, assis- 
tant advertising manager of the California 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange, told of the 
success newspaper space has had in help- 
ing the agriculturists of the State mar- 
ket their products. 

In California, growers of citrus fruit 
have built a sales organization which 
markets annually 40,000 cars of oranges, 
10,000 cars of lemons, and 500 cars of 
grapefruit. 

“In the marketing of this production,” 
said Mr. Geissinger, “the exchange 
spends annually over $1,000,000 in. adver- 
tising alone. Today, the California citrus 
industry represents a planting of over 
250,000 acres covering 400 square miles 
and reaching from Sacramento on the 
north to San Diego, the southernmost ex- 
tremity of the state. The industry rep- 
resents an investment of approximately 
$300,000,000 and in a normal year ships 
to the consuming centers of the United 
States and Canada 65,000 carloads or 
26,000,000 boxes of citrus fruits. 

“Co-operative marketing, systematic 
distribution, and advertising are chiefly 
responsible for the remarkable growth of 
the citrus industry.” 

“When the California Fruit Growers 
Exchange was founded the number of 
associations comprising it produced only 
32 per cent of the state’s crop of citrus 
fruits. 

“During the 18 years of Sunkist adver- 


Vanderbilt 


means 


Newspapers 
Clean Enough 
For Every 
Home! 


Where do you want your advertising 
to go? 


Palmolive Soap 


is another of the nationally fa- 
mous accounts which has recog- 
nized the fact that the Washing- 
ton, D. C., territory cannot be 
adequately covered without 


The 
Washington 
Times 


The futility of the “one paper 
buy” argument is nowhere better 
illustrated than in the experiences 
of its national advertisers. 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH 


New York City—Boston 


G. LOGAN PAYNE CoO. 


Chicago - Detroit - St. Louis - Los Angeles 


a . 
Ce ae ers 


tising .a total investment of __ approxi 
mately $6,000,000 has been made, th 


‘gross sales have aggregated $800,000,000 


This expenditure, therefore, represents ai 
investment averaging 34 of 1 per cent o 
the gross sales. Sunkist advertising i 
not primarily competitive. Its big pur 
pose is to increase the demand fo 
oranges and lemons whatever their soure 
or. grade.” 


Editors Urge State Advertising 


A state-wide advertising campaign fo: 
Missouri was recommended by member 
of the Northeast Missouri Press Associa 
tion at their mid-sammer meeting in Lan 
caster, Mo., last week and resolution 
were also adopted urging a comprehensiy 
state building program, endorsing th 
western waterways channel project anc 


further co-operative endeavor betweet 


country and town. Macon was selecte 
for the January session of the organiza 
tion. 


You Know 
It’s 
The Beacon Journal 


In Akron, Ohio 


No one disputes that fact. 
But do 


You Know 


that business is booming in 
Akron—that the factories are 
working three  shifts—that 
every one is buying what they 
want, as well as what they 
need. Money is plentiful— 
business is good. P 


Run Your Campaign in a Live 
Paper, in a Live City. 


“FIRST IN PUBLIC SERVICE” 


The World and the Eve- 
ning World have a com- 
bined circulation daily, of 
750,000 for $1.20 per agate 
line gross, subject to con- 
tract discounts. 
papers are read by 
more jobbers, department 
and chain store buyers, and 
by more retailers; offer 
more circulation per dollar 
and a more concentrated 
circulation; a reader and a 
dealer influence more local- 
ized than any other morn- 
ing and evening combination. 


#Q Blorid 
Pulitzer Building, New Y. 
Mallers Bldg. — General Motors Bldg. 

Chicago Detroit 


These two 


y 
4.3) 


THE WELFARE COMMITTEE 


of the 


INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION MANAGERS - 
ASSOCIATION 


Can supply you with com- | 
petent circulation men of | 
capacity and ability capable 
to take entire charge of your 
department or to fill impor- | 
tant posts in the department. — 


Address the Secretary- | 
Treasurer please, Mr. Clar- at 
ence Eyster, care Star | 


Building, Peoria, Ill, 


Cine Captures Outo 


. THIS WEEK 


CLEVELAND NEWS-LEADER 


purchased 


20 Multiple Roll Stands (Reels ) 


and 


8 Two-Motor Full Automatic Control Drives 


_ For their New HOE Unit Type Presses 
| —following shortly after 
the purchase by 


_ CINCINNATI ENQUIRER 
16 Multiple Roll Stands (Reels) 


and 
2 Two-Motor Full Automatic Control Drives 
For their New GOSS Unit Type Presses 


[ndisputable Recognition of C /ine 
Reliability, Quality and Service 


CINE EvecTric MANuFActurING Co. 
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GREATEST AUTUMN TRADE IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


(Continued from page 20) 


587,714, an increase over the 
period of last year of $22,361,488. 
“The  retailer’s - attitude this 
while not exactly optimistic, is not pes- 
simistic either. They are looking for- 
ward to about the same business they 

had last year. 

“Local advertising for the first seven 
months of this year shows a gain of 
over 10,000 inches, while national ad- 
vertising shows a small decrease for the 
first seven months. Indications for na- 
tional advertising for this fall, however, 
are very good and 1925 will undoubtedly 
end with a bigger record than 1924.”— 
Steve Kelton, national advertising man- 
ager Houston Chronicle. 


same 


year, 


Canada 


MONTREAL, P. Q. 


“The Province of Quebec field crops 
for 1925 show an increase of $50,000,000 
over 1924. It is the prediction of an of- 
ficial of the Quebec Department of Agri- 
culture that the 1925 harvest will be 
bountiful. The Minister himself believes 
that the crop will reach a total value of 
$200,000,000. Local manufacturers and 
wholesalers claim that advance fall orders 
up to the present exceed those presented 
at a similar time last year by a consider- 
able amount. 

“Building permits from January to 
July, 1924, were $14,170,780; for the en- 
tire year 1924, building permits were 
$31,013,419. Building permits from Janu- 
ary to July, 1925, were $14,582,567. 

“It is quite safe to say that there will 
be a decided increase in display and 
classified advertising, local and national, 
over 1924. 

“For the fourth successive year Mont- 
real again carried off the palm as the 
greatest exporting seaport in the world. 
No North American port, even those fa- 
vored with 12 months open navigation, 
has ever approached the figures for grain 
handling reached by Montreal in its 7 
months’ season for 1924—165,139,399 
bushels received and 159,159,688 bushels 
shipped. 

“According to official figures from the 
Tourist Bureau in Montreal, it is esti- 
mated that American tourists are spend- 
ing at the rate of $550 per minute in 
Montreal stores during the active tourist 
season. 

“It is estimated by the Provincial 'Gov- 
ernment that there will be an increase of 
15,000 pleasure automobiles in use in the 
Province of Quebec over last year. Total 
registrations for 1925 are estimated at 
100,000. 

“Thirty-eight. Canadian trust compa- 
nies increased their assets in 1924 from 
$979,000,000 to $1,059,000,000 during 1924. 
Estates under administration advanced 
from $875,000,00 to $949,000,000 and 
guaranteed accounts from $55,000,000 to 
$61,000,000. Net profits are increased 
hom $2,331,430 in 1923 to $2,680,771 in 

“Over $5,000,000 will be spent in main- 
taining, improving and constructing new 
highways in the Province during 1925. 
At present the Province has 2,586 miles 
of Provincial highways, a net total of 44 
highways linking up with the main roads 
of the United States and the sister Prov- 
inces through the East and West. 

“Tn order to give the residents of Mont- 
real additional service the Montreal 
Light, Heat and Power Cons. is con- 
structing 50 miles of additional gas mains. 

“The London Stattst’ estimates Ameri- 
can business will invest $700,000,000 in 
Canada during the year 1925. Should 
this be verified, the amount of United 
States investments in Canada will ap- 
proximate $3,200,000,000 by the end of 
the year, which will be substantially 
greater than the total British investments. 
—Joun P. GALLAGHER, business man- 
ager, La Presse. 


Editor & Publisher 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


“Fall business prospects for Winnipeg 
and Western Canada are largely in- 
fluenced by the prospective cash return 
from the annual harvest. The Winnipeg 
Free Press maintains continuous expert 
inspection of the Western Canada crop. 
While it is still too early to make definite 
estimates, all reports to date indicate that 
Western Canada will harvest better than 
an average crop over its whole vast area, 
with indications that prices for wheat and 
other commodities will remain on a profit- 
able basis to the farmer. In short, West- 
ern Canada prospects for fall business are 
exceptionally good, after continuous post- 
ponement since pre-war days. 

“The Hudson Bay Company announced 
July 31 its immediate intention of start- 
ing construction on projected $5,000,000 
new department store building in Winni- 
peg, concurrent with the decision of the 
Winnipeg City Council to proceed with 
construction of a new arterial downtown 
street. 


“The Free Press, referring editorially 
to these announcements, says that they 
‘take one back to the pre-war days when 
Winnipeg was doing things. It presages 
the ushering in of a new era of prosperity. 
It means that we are decisively around 
the corner, on the way to a fresh period 
of expansion. This evidence of confidence 
will have far-reaching effects around 
Winnipeg and throughout the West.’ 

“Winnipeg building figures for the first 
half of 1925 totalled $2,410,440, an in- 
crease of 36.4 per cent over the first half 
of 1924. 

“Winnipeg bank clearings for the first 
seven months of 1925 totaled $1,408,- 
221,000, compared with $1,344,572,000 in 
the same period of 1924. 

“Local retail conditions show a slight 
improvement in credit and collection con- 
ditions are much better. Winnipeg and 
Western Canada are confidently expect- 
ing a prosperous fall season which the 
newspapers expect to be reflected in in- 
creased advertising schedules.’”—Bruce 
CAMPBELL, Winnipeg Free Press. 


ALL FOR PUBLICITY 


Police Chief and Detective Conspired 
to Kidnap Mary, It Is Testified 


Further testimony in support of the 
defense contention that the whole Mary 
Pickford kidnapping case was nothing 
but a publicity scheme was presented 
at Thursday’s session of the trial of 
Charles H. Stephens, Claude Holcomb 
and Adrian Wood on charges of plotting 
to carry off the film star and hold her 
for $200,000 ransom. The defense made 
it clear that Mary Pickford was not in- 
volved as a publicity plotter. 

The men who plotted for prominent 
mention in the news of the day, coun- 
sel explained were George K. Home, 
former chief of detectives in the Los 


Angeles Police Department, and Harry 
Raymond, a private detective. 


Detroit 


0R 
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WHAT’S WHAT IN THE FEATURE FIELD 


McNaught Syndicate Takes Over William T. Ellis’ Weekly Bible Lesson— 
Knute Rockne Signs With Christy Walsh—Tommy Ryan 
Writes for King Features 


The McNaught Syndicate announced 
this week it had taken over the syndica- 
tion of the weekly Bible lessons written 
by William T. Ellis of Swarthmore, Pa. 
The feature has been handled over a 
period of years by Mr. Ellis himself, and 
is running in a lange number of news- 
papers. 


Leslie Fulenwider, president of the 
Famous Features Syndicate, New York, 
is in the middle west on a business trip. 


Christy Walsh of the Christy Walsh 
Syndicate, New York, announced this 


_week that Knute Rockne, football coach 


of Notre Dame University had signed 
a five-year contract to write football 
features for his syndicate. 


Tommy Ryan, champion boxer, has 
written “My 20 Years As A Champion” 
for King Features Syndicate, Inc., New 
York. 


Thomas J. Sherman, writer for News- 
paper Feature Service of New York, 
leaves for a short European trip Aug. 
10. On that day Miss Winifred Van- 
Duzer of the same syndicate returns 
from her vacation. 
Headed by Miss Helen Ufford of 
Premier Syndicate, Inc., and Dr. Chas. 
A. L. Reed, former president of the 
American Medical Association and writer 
of “Secrets of Health and Success” for 
King Features Syndicate, a company of 
artists and authors are touring Europe. 
Miss Ufford and Dr. Reed left New 
York last week on the De Grasse of the 


NEW YORK STATE 
Wesichester County’s 


Fastest Growing Cities 
Mount Vernon and 
New Rochelle and 
The Vicinity Towns 


Are Covered Completely by 


THE DAILY ARGUS 


of 
Mount Vernon 


THE STANDARD STAR 
f 
New Rochelle 
Both Members of A. B. C. 


Westchester Newspapers, Inc. 


Franklin A. Merriam, Pres. 
Mount Vernon—New Rochelle 


A Security Market 


with 
service. 
Buffalo offers a promising market for 
high grade securities. The Buffalo 
Evening News financial and business 
pages are complete, interesting, prompt; 
carrying TO-DAY’S news of activities 
in commerce and markets TO-DAY. 
The News with its effective cover- 
age and responsive reader interest, of- 
fers the financial advertiser the com- 
plete audience in the Buffalo territory. 
A. B. C. Sept. 30, 1924, *124,468 total 
net paid. 


Buffalo Market with the 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


*Present average circulation 129,834 
Edward H, Butler, Editor and Publisher 


complete 


newspaper financial 


Cover the 


Kelly-Smith Company, Representatives 
Marbridge Bldg. Lytton Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, a 


.French Line. Other writers who have 
left or are leaving are Misses Margaret 
deCordoba Sandville, Peggy Sand and 
Lea Josephson of Newspaper Featur 
Service. 


New Electrotype Firm 


The American Electrotype Company 
Inc., was launched in New York, Aug 
3. The new company, of which H. § 
Musgrave is president and general man 
ager, took over the entire machinery ant 
plant of the Manhattan Electrotyp 
Company. 


Nearly 
six million lines 


ahead 


In seven months of this 
year The «New = York 
Times published 15,344,- 
228 agate lines of adver- 
tising, 5,817,838 lines more 
than the next New York 
newspaper and a_ gain 
the corresponding 


over 


period of 1924 of 522,408 


lines. 


CIRCULATION 


Daily |. 3. ..ccme sen eepttestetere 34,990, 
Sunday — ...chscmagees ees 184 
Suburban (50 Mi.) 

Daily ... gaan eat cones 13,776 
Sunday ..vccacaneeunen seeeee 13,863 
Total 
Daily ivcssegeaena eee 54,523 
Sunday ..... 00s bersdeeeeee 54,173 
The Dallas Times Herald 

—In Dallas 


ts —In the Heart of Texas 

—In Advertising Lineage 
in Texas 

Sole Representative 


The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit, 
Kansas City, Atlanta, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco. 


By 1,210,736 Lines 


For the first six months of 1925 
The Dispatch exceeded the next 
largest Ohio Newspaper by 1,210,736 
lines—and all other Columbus news- 
papers combined by 1,952,515 lines. 


NET PAID CIRCULATION 


CLT. cisareeneaesoeninces < sie 54,851 
SUBURBAN 


Columbus Dispatch 


On10’S GREATEST HOME DAILY 


UPPER MAIN MAGAZINE 


18 Point Cheltenham Bold Cond. Italic 


BRITAIN OPPOS 
Walking Speak-E 
asy Well Patroniz 
ed Serves Drinks F 


LOWER MAIN MAGAZINE 


12 Point Cheltenham Co yee sed with 
Cheltenham Bold Condensed 


PASSENGERS THROWN O 
Engineer Leaves Coaches 
Behind In Hurry to Avoid 
CAR KILLS PRINCIPAL IN 
Behind In Hurry to Avoid 
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UPPER AUXILIARY MAGAZINE 


30 Point Cheltenham Bold Cond. (Caps) 


THOUSAND 
| S PASS IN T 


LOWER AUXILIARY MAGAZINE 


24 Point Cheltenham Condensed (Caps) 


CRASH HURTS 
20 STALLED TR 
AIN HIT BY FR 


ALL HEADS COMPLETE 


On One Linotype 


STALLED TRAIN 
‘AIT BY FREIGHT 


Tn Hurry to Avoid Accident 
PASSENGERS THROWN OUT 


Train Moves On With Volunteer 
_ Nurses Who Have To Pay Fare 


CAR KILLS PRINCIPAL IN AUTO 


Crash Near Rochester 


THOUSANDS PASS IN TEARS 
AT BIER OF LA FOLLETTE 
CRASH HURTS 20: | 


Engineer Leaves Coaches Behind) 


Girl and Father Booey Hurt it 


Wisconsin Pays Its T Its Tribute in < 


Never-Ending Line for Last 
Look At Beloved Leader 


CAPITAL IS FLOWER LADE 


Thousands Flock To Cemetery 
Where Senator Will Lie 


BRITAIN OPPOSES ¢ 
PARIS PARTIALIT 
TO U. S. ON DEB 


Any Funding Negotiations By 
France Must Include England 


Walking Speak-Easy Well Patronized; 
Serves Drinks From Cartridge Belt 


Big Saving 7 In Make- -Up. 
As Well As Composition 


Continuous composition from all 
magazines on the Model 26 Linotype 
vie it possible to set each head 
complete at one operation. No assem- 
bling of heads with consequent dan- 
ger of error. Corrections in any face 
at any time without changes or delay. 
Magazines standard and interchange- 
able with other hans 


Write the t Agency for hare nformation 
the a: a). oie 4 26 and a copy of the oe ie 
“Suggested Head-Letter Layou No the Model 26” 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
Brooklyn, New York 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 
Agencies in the Principal Cities of the World 


Composed entirely on the Linoryrr in the Bodoni Series except for the hand-set title lines 
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WHAT THEY ARE SAYING 


ADVERTISING IS TWICE BLESSED 


66 A DVERTISING is twice blessed as a public service. It cheapens mer- 

chandise and it emphasizes, often very deeply, the contrast between 
good merchandise and bad. ‘The public are the gainers every time.’’—Stuart 
A. Hirst, chairman, organizing committee, Harrogate Convention, Fourteenth 


District, A. A. C. W. 


% % % 
STRAIGHTNESS AND PLUCK 
6 TRAIGHTNESS and pluck, I venture to suggest as a suitable motto 


for business men. If that is our motto we shall all conduct our business 
of advertising, selling and distributing with perfect honesty, straight as a die, 
and we shall add to it not only the faith which removes mountains, but the 
pluck that climbs them first just to show we are not afraid of the task of their 
removal.’’—Gerald A. France, president of the Advertising Club of New- 


castle, England. 
* % % 


ADVERTISING SOLVES DISTRIBUTION PROBLEMS 


6¢TT is in the domain of distribution that advertising and the most powerful 

advertising medium, the newspaper, enter. I think that you cannot study 
any phase of the subject with more profit than that of the potential power and 
the actual results of advertising. I believe that good advertising, founded on 
reason and facts, will do more to solve the great problems of distribution than 
any other agency we can summon to our aid. The newspaper is the most 
powerful and effective medium, and the logic of events points to its increasing 
dominance.’’—Louis Wiley, Business Manager, New York Times. 

* % % 


PRINT UNBIASED NEWS 


so HE modern up-to-date newspaper has dropped many time honored 

methods as unfair, antiquated and not worthy of modem journalistic 
effort. The modern newspaper opens its columns to the news of the day 
whether it be in accord with that particular newspaper’s policies or not. No 
matter what the policy may be the reader is entitled to the entire story, both 
sides fairly put so he may know all of the facts and govern himself accordingly. 
What the newspaper may think on any given piece of news should be, and 
usually is, found on the editorial page and there alone.’—Hector Elwell, 
Managing Editor, Chicago Herald-Examiner. 


FRENCH DAILIES USING 
FIRST PAGE “EARS” 


Adopting American Style Boxes to 
Point Significant Items—Cross 
Word Puzzles Still Prov- 
ing Popular 


By G. LANGELAAN 


Parts, July 25——The box, familiar to 
American papers, is being adopted by 
French newspapers, but they are inclined 
to run a fancy border round it rather than 
a plain rule. The Petit Parisien was the 
first, and the IJntransigeant, the leading 
evening paper in Paris, has followed, 
drawing the attention of its readers to 
outstanding items in this way. 

There is no wane in the popularity of 
the “ear” position to the right of the title 
for the pithy, epigramatic messages the 
editor likes to get over to the readers of 
his paper in France. Sometimes half a 
dozen words, sometimes 30 or 40, to say 
what the paper thinks of the “other fel- 
low” or his policy. 

Cross-word puzzle fever is now at its 
high point in the French press, and some 
papers are offering big money prizes to 
solvers. The words which readers are 
asked to find out tax the capabilities of 
the most highly educated, and the elusive 
nouns, adjectives, adverbs and verbs that 
will fit the squares are to be sought from 
mythology of long ago to the latest new 
“ism” or microbe discovered but a week 
before. 

L’Auto, the daily sporting and athletic 
paper, has started a league of “help-one- 
another” among motorists, motorcyclists, 
and cyclists, by which members of the 
league, all readers of L’Auto bind them- 
selves to give help whenever called upon 
to do so by a fellow member of the league 
whose car or cycle may have gone wrong. 
Each member carries a pennant bearing 
the letter “A” on his automobile or 
motor bicycle or push bicycle, and inci- 


dentally it is no small advertisement for 
the enterprising paper to have these flags 
seen flitting about along the roads of 
France from the Channel and the Atlantic 
to the Mediterranean Sea. Everyone 
recognizes the yellow flag, the same color 
as the sporting paper, and the letter “A”’ 
in the same style as the first word of the 
title L’Auto, and cannot help thinking of 
the newspaper. 


ADVERTISES, FINDS SHERIFF’S 
JOURNAL NON-EXISTENT 


T. LOUIS, Mo., Aug. 3—J. F. 

Abbott, a chiropractor of 6228 
Easton avenue, has been cheerfully 
paying for advertisements in the 
Sheriff's Journal for the past three 
years. A total of $65 has been ex- 
pended by Mr Abbott in broad- 
esating his merits, but if you were 
to ask the gentleman whether ad- 
vertising pays, he would probably 
shout: “No!” 

Mr. Abbott recently discovered 
there was no such ‘publication as 
the Sheriff’s Journal. He failed to 
check up his advertisements. 

On July 31, Michael O’Donnell, 
35, was lodged in jail in Clayton, 
a suburb of St. Louis, charged with 
obtaining money under false pre- 
tenses. O’Donnell had persuaded S. 
T. Ingram, a clairvoyant, to hand 
over $7.50 in payment for adver- 
tising in the Sheriff’s Journal, but 
the clairvoyant made a few mystic 
passes over a crystal ball and read 
that there wasn’t no such animal. 
O’Donnell got pinched. He had 
represented himself to the clair- 
voyant as a deputy sheriff author- 
ized to solicit advertising for the 
alleged newspaper. 

O’Donnell has nothing to say. 

Moral: Before you pay for ad- 
vertising, ring in a crystal-gazer. 


Three Reasons for 
Indiana Supremacy 


Indiana is an Agricultural State 


Indiana farm products are worth 
$497,229,719 annually. The farm 
property alone is worth over $3,000,- 
000,000. Corn is by far the chief crop, 
having an annual output of 169,848,- 
000 bushels. 


All other temperate zone products 
are generously represented here. 


Indiana is a Manufacturing State 


Manufacturing comprehends prac- 
tically all standard products with 
$1,901,846,000 output. Many In- 
dianans divide their time between 
farm and factory. The number of 
manufacturing establishments, is, ac- 
cording to latest figures, 7,916, em- 
ploying more than 330,000 persons. 


Indiana is a Business State 


Indiana’s business is due largely to 
her relative position and her excellent 
transportation facilities. Besides her 
7,197 miles of railways, the Great 
Lakes and her rivers carry enormous 
tonnage. Big business thrives only 
where there is money.  Indiana’s 
wealth is estimated at nearly $9,000.- 
000,000. 


Advertising in These Dailies Will Insured 
Your Products Success in Indiana 


Rate for 
Circulation 5,000 lines 
**Columbus Republican 4,812 
f{Connersville News-Examiner 4,805 
*tDecatur Democrat ; 
**Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette 
**Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette 
**Fort Wayne News-Sentinel 
**Gary Evening Post-Tribune 
*tHammond Times 
**Huntington Press 
**Indianapolis News 


**Lafayette Journal & Courier 


*tLa Porte Herald-Argus 
TfShelbyville Democrat 
**South Bend News-Times 


**South Bend News-Times 
**South Bend Tribune 
**Terre Haute Tribune ( 23,710 


**A, B. C. Publishers’ Statement, March 31, 1925. 
titGovernment Statement, March 31, 1925. 


‘W. S. JONES MANAGING 
PORTLAND TELEGRAM 
Former Joint Owner of Minneapolis 
Journal Has Published Daily 


and Trade Journals 
Since 1885 


(By Telegraph to Evitor & PUBLISHER) 

PorTLanp, Ore., Aug. 4.—Announce- 
iment has been made by J. E, Wheeler, 
president, and L. Wheeler, vice- 

president, of the 
; Telegraph Pub- 
lishing Company, 
of the appoint- 
ment of W. S. 
Jones as general 
manager of the 
Telegram. Mr. 
Jones “has” a 
national reputa- 
tios as a success- 
ful | newspaper 
manager and pub- 
lisher. rat a 
recently he has 
been business 
manager and 

joint owner of 
the Minneapolis Journal. When he as- 
sumes his duties, the business department 
personnel will be: W. S. Jones, general 
manager; Gordon F. Law, business man- 
ager, and A. Hamilton, auditor, 

The career of Mr. Jones as newspaper 
Owner and publisher has been full of 
activity. Born in the Catskill district of 
New York, he moved to Minneapolis in 
1884. A year later he was owner Ofna) 
general merchandise trade paper which 
grew rapidly as the prairies of the North 
Mississippi Valley became dotted with 
towns. and villages. 

Following his success with this journal, 
1e established a paper in the interests of 
the hardware industry. Both papers 
ichieved a national standing, and in time, 
uch good financial offers were made for 
hem that the owner sold them and de- 
foted all his time to newspaper publish- 
ng. 

In 1908 he and his brother, H. V. 
ones, bought the Minneapolis Journal, 
n evening and Sunday newspaper, 

Por 14 years Mr. Jones has been a 
nember of the National Arbitration 
soard, an organization that handled labor 
natters for the membership of the 
\merican Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
ion. 


W. S. Jones 


Joins Eugene Guard 
Carl S. Kelty, for many years a vice- 
resident of the financial house of Free- 
lan, Smith & Camp Company, Portland, 
as resigned from that position and has 
itered into partnership with Paul R. 
elty in the conduct of the Eugene 
Ore.) Guard, published daily except 
unday. He will be business manager. 


aul R. Kelty will continue as editor. 
ugene S. Kelty, son of P. R. Kelty, will 
: advertising manager. 


Americans read more than any other 
ople, especially billboards.—Cleveland 
mes. 


THE LEAD IN ERIE, PA. 


For more than a year 


The 
Dispatch-Herald 


has dominated the Erie, Pennsylvania, 
field in quality and quantity of cir- 


culation. 
More than 


28,000 Daily 


Net paid A. B. C. 
The home-delivered medium that pro- 
duces results for local and national 
advertisers. 

Largest Total Lineage in the field 
May lineage established a record 
Louis Benjamin William A. Hendrick 

Treas. & Gen. Mer. Publisher 


National Representatives 
CHAS. H. EDDY Co. 
Chicago New York 


Boston 
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Sa Swifts 
Premium 
Bacon 


Brookfield |, ~ 
' Butter ai 


FUs Sunbrite | .— "a. SS 
Swiits — 2 
“Silverleaf’ Brand 


Cleanser 


\ Switt's Pride 


in the Arctic 


Donald MacMillan, who has just sailed for the Arctic, 
again ordered Swift & Company products for the 
members of his expedition. 


Fighting for existence and discovery in the frozen 
North calls for well-nourished bodies, and only the best 
food is good enough. 


Returning from his previous voyage of fifteen months, 
he said: “No Arctic explorer ever went north with such 
fine food products as were put aboard the Bowdoin by 
Swift & Company. All the boys came back in perfect 
physical condition and all singing the praise of 
Swift’s products.” 


The products supplied for the hardy band included: 


Swift’s Premium Hams—(Sealtite wrappers) 
Swift’s Premium Bacon—(Sealtite wrappers) 
Swift’s Brisket Corned Beef 

Swift’s Premium Beef Tongues 

Swift’s Barclay Pork 

Brookfield Butter 

“Silverleaf” Brand Pure Lard 


é Swift’s Pride Washing Powder 
Sunbrite Cleanser 
- Wool Soap 


| Swift & Company 
| UP Si A: 


138 
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DAILIES SHOW SPEED 
ON WIRED ADS 


Two-Thirds of Country Told of Star 

Automobile Price Cuts Through 
200 Papers Within 
Hours Time 


Five 


At 11 o’clock Saturday morning, Aug. 
1, Durant Motors, Inc., decided to an- 
noutice a cut in price on seven models of 
the Star automobile. 

Less than five hours later two-thirds of 
the country had been covered by the an- 
nouncement through the advertising 
columns of approximately 200 daily news- 
papers, 

The copy, totalling 420 lines was tele- 
eraphed to the newspaper list by J. H. 
Newmark, Inc., New York advertising 
agency for immediate insertion in after- 
noon papers. A second 420 line insertion 
was ordered for Sunday morning in 
papers having Sunday editions, and for 
Monday in papers which did not. 

The total lineage used to broadcast the 
price cut was more than 168,000 lines. 
The area covered was bounded by New 
Mexico, Utah, Montana, on the south 
and west, Florida in the south, and Ver- 
mont in the east and north. 

J. W. Darr of the Newark agency 
said that he believed it to be the largest 
amount of lineage placed in newspapers 
in such brief time. 


“No other medium but newspapers 
could have accomplished this feat,’ Mr. 
Darr declared. “Because “of ~ their 


flexibility and speed we were able to give 
the Durant announcement to two-thirds 
of the country within a few hours. 

“The business departments of the news- 
papers used deserve great credit for the 
manner in which they handled the orders. 
The copy was handled as quickly and 
spontaneously as the editorial department 
would cover a big story when it breaks. 

“We requested immediate acknowledg- 
ment of the orders with the new prices 
quoted back in the interests of accuracy. 
As far as I have been able to determine, 
not a newspaper made a mistake in the 
copy.” 

Mr. Darr also expressed satisfaction 
with the type display given the ad. He 
compared checking copies with his own 
office proof set up atfer the orders were 
sent out, showing almost identical set-up. 

The Newark agency has among its 
accounts the Durant, Star, Locomobile, 
Junior Eight, and Flint cars. 


W. J. CONNERS GIVES MILLION 


Buffalo Publisher Hopes To Endow 
Foundation With $5,000,000 


William J. Conners, publisher of the 
Buffalo Courier and Star, has set aside 
$1,000,000 for a charity fund to be known 
as the William J. Conners Foundation. 
Mr. Conners shortly will increase the fund 
to $2,000,000 or $3,000,000 and plans to 
make it $5,000,000 before his death, it is 
understood. 

The fund is to be invested and the re- 
turn used in charitable relief among all 
denominations. It is to be administered 
by six trustees, two of whom represent 
each of the major religious faiths. W. J. 
Conners Jr., is one of the Catholic admin- 
istrators. 


(SERVICE 
—> A 


AmericasLargest Circulat ion 
Building Organization 
- REsuLrsCounrt- 


6 ‘Floor OccinENTAL BLD. 
INDIANAPOLIS-IND. 


Eidatote S (Pan blvsii er, 


Low-cost Transportation 


Star @ Cars 


NEW 
PRICES 


EFFECTIVE AUGUST 1, 1925 


Commercial Chassis, $425 


Roadster $525 Coupe $675 
Touring 525 Coach 695 
Coupster 595 Sedan 775 


F. O. B. Lansing, Michigan 


DURANT MOTORS, INC. 
250 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 
Ceneral Zales Department, 1819 Broadway, New York 
PLANTS AT: Elizabeth, N.J., Lansing, Mich,, Oakland, Calif., Toronto, Canada 


20% 
MORE POWER 


for August. 8, L925 


Low~cost Transportation 


Star@ Cars 


NEW PRICES 


Effective August Ist, 1925 


Commercial Chassis - $425 
Roadster - : 

Touring - 
Coupster - 


$525 
$525 
$595 
$675 
$695 
$775 


Coupe - - 
Coach - - 


Sedan - - - - « 
F. O. B, Lansing, Mich. 


DURANT MOTORS, Inc. 


250 W. 57th St.—New York 


General Sales Department, 1819 Broadway, New York 


Plan’e at Elzabeth, N, J, Lansing, Micbigun, Oukland, Cal, Toronto, Canoda. 


20% 
MORE POWER 


Newspaper service at newspaper speed. Durant cut prices Saturday morning 


and advertised them Sunday in 200 newspapers. 
At the right is a typical newspaper set- 


original copy wired Saturday noon. 


At the left appears the 


up from the telegraphed instructions. 


TO SEEK BAN ON RADIO ADS 


To Ask 


Foreign Co-operation on Broadcasting 


Congressman Bloom Sails 


Congressman Sol Bloom of New York 
will seek national legislation forbidding 
radio advertising, he stated before sail- 
ing for Europe on the Leviathan this 
week. He denounced the exploitation 
of the radio public by advertisers and 
said he was going to England and France 
to seek the cooperation of Government 
officials in a broadcasting treaty. 


Rossiter Joins Sterling Composition Co. 


Harry S. Rossiter, for nearly 20 years 
with the Monotype Company as service 
man, New York manager and as presi- 
dent’s representative, has joined the 
Sterling Composition Company,  Inc., 
Philadelphia, as general manager of sales 
and production. With the addition of 
Mr. Rossiter to the staff the company 
announces a change of management 
whereby F. B. Smith, president, will have 
charge of the casting machines, W. M. 
Conway, secretary, will be in charge of 
hand composition and make-up and H. S. 
Shedaker, treasurer, will be in charge of 
keyboards and machine composition. A 
typographic ad service department will 
be opened. 


\ 


New York Ad Woman Marries 


Minna Hall Simmons, president of the 
New York League of Advertising Women, 
and vice-president of the Federation of 
Women’s Advertising Clubs of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World, 


Means of 
Increasing 
Classified 
Lineage 

Write for Particulars 


Associated Editors, Inc. 
440 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 


A Dependable 


was married July 22 to George Cup- 
ples Carothers, at the West Side Unitarian 
Church, the Rev. Charles Francis Potter 
officiating. Miss Simmons is the only 
woman member of the sales staff of the 
Powers Reproduction Corporation. 

Mr. Carothers is sales manager of the 
Home Builders’ Exhibits, Inc. 


McDougall Resigns Magazine Post 


_Thomas McDougall has resigned his po- 
sition as director of the London Advertis- 
img World. 


“More Heart Stuff” 


That’s what a noted editor 
wanted (name on request), 
so he took Joe Mitchell 
Chapple’s new series. 


In constant contact with the 
whole world, Joe Chapple 
writes “Heart Stuff” that de- 
velops and holds newspaper 
readers. 


Ask us about it. 


Joe Mitchell Chapple Associates 
“The Attic” Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, N.Y. 


Coolidge do about it? 


(See report issued August 1, 
“Strike Emergencies and the 
President.” ) 


What are the facts involved 
in the present 
labor controversy ? 


anthracite 


(See report “Miners’ Wages 
and the Cost of Anthracite,” 
issued July 25) 


EDITORIAL RESEARCH 
REPORTS 


1425 G Street 


If the anthracite miners 
strike, what can President 
Washington, D. C. 


Three Clubs Join A.A.C.W. 


Three Advertising Clubs recently be- 
came afhliated with. the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World—Port An- 
geles, Wash., Tampa, Fla., and Port Ar- 
thur, Texas. Officers of the Port Angeles 
club are Harry J. Dunham, president and 
Audrey Waggoner, secretary. John C. 
Martin is president and Harold Cornish, 
secretary of the Tampa Club, and Harry 
J. May and J. W. Faulkner of the Port 
Arthur Club. 


Changes On K. C. Journal-Post 


W. Courtright Smith, for the past two 
years in charge of promotion and national 
advertising on the Kansas City Journal- 
Post has been made advertising manager 
in charge of all display advertising, and 
Bayard Taylor has been named circula- 
tion manager. Mr. Smith was formerly 
connected with the Philadelphia Bulletin. 


‘VISUAL 
FOOTBALL” 


POSED AND' DEMONSTRATED: 


By KNUTE ROCKNE 


THE GREATEST 
SPORT FEATURE 
E 


VER OFFERED 
NEWSPAPERS 


TO START 
SEPTEMBER 14th. 


ORDERS' BEING 
BOOKED NOW 


WIRE IMMEDIATELY _ for 
TERMS and RESERVATIONS. 


AUDIO SERVICE 


30 N. Dearborn St. Chicago 


MAKE US YOUR 
SALESMAN 


In the best 
Agricultural County in 
Indiana. 


The Evening Star 


Franklin, Ind. 


Los Angeles Times} 


California’s 
Great Newspaper 


More news, reading 
matter and advertising 
than any other Pacific 
Coast newspaper. 


Circulation 96% home 
delivered and 95% con- 
centrated in the Los An- 
geles metropolitan market. 
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POWERS PERFECTION COOLER 


Every Newspaper Photo Engraving Plant should have at least one 


The Powers Perfection Cooler requires no water 
connection of any kind. 


It can be moved at will by simply picking it up and 
placing it where it is wanted. 


It has no mechanical parts to get out of order. 


It applies cold water evenly and simultaneously to 
all parts of the plate—ON THE BACK OF THE 
PLATE only. 


It cools the plate instantaneously to the exact tem- 
perature required and saves wiping, mopping and 
reheating. 


The price of the Powers Perfection Cooler 
is $350 


The Powers Perfection Cooler met with the instantaneous approval of both the workers and the owners 
wherever it was installed and tried. The men in the shops like it because it helps them in their work. 
They save time and effort, turn out more work and better work, and do it with very little physical 
labor. It is a clean, workmanlike way of doing what is otherwise a messy, sloppy task. 


Proprietors like it because it saves gas, water, time and makeovers. These savings mean money and 
profits and that is what we all want. To satisfy yourself, go into your etching rooms and see what 
happens when the etcher tries to cool a large plate by dragging it over a roller wrapped in old towels 
and rags or a piece of burlap. Watch the plate buckle and then see him try to straighten it out. You 
know what that means in color work. 


The use of the Powers Perfection Cooler does away with buckled and twisted plates, the splashing of 
water on the face of the plate and the constant work and worry connected with etching. A zinc etch- 
ing is heated from 13 to 16 times by the etcher. That tells the story. 


ASK ANY USER 


Baltimore News Denver Post N. Y. Daily News 
Boston American Des Moines Register & Tribune N. Y. Times 

Boston Post Florida Times Union N. Y. World 

B’klyn Daily Eagle Kansas City Star Providence Journal 
Bronx Home News Milwaukee Journal Rochester Herald 
Chicago Daily News N. Y. American San Francisco Bulletin 
Chicago Herald Examiner N. Y. Evening Sun Washington Times 
Chicago Tribune N. Y. Morning Telegraph Wisconsin News 


Immediate delivery guaranteed 


POWERS, INC. ~ Snare 
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LOU E. HOLLAND ON 
SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


Former President of A. A. C. W. Joins 
Lewrey as Vice-President—T. S. 
Trebell Appointed Adver- 
tising Director 


Lou E. Holland of Kansas City has 
been elected vice-president of Success 
magazine, according to an announcement 
made in New York today by Frederick 
C. Lowrey, president and publisher ot 
Success, 

Mr. Holland has been president of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World during the last three years. He 
is now a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs and a director of the National 
Better Business Bureau, which supplants 
the National Vigilance Committee. : 

“T accepted this post because | am in 
complete sympathy with the purposes and 
ideals of the magazine,” Mr. Holland told 
Epiror & PusiisHer, “Success fills a 
want because people desire to get ahead 
and I believe this publication supplies the 
need and renders a real service. 

“When I accepted the vice-presidency 
of Success, Mr. Lowrey stated that the 
advertising policy of the magazine will 
always conform to the standards estab- 
lished by the National Better Business 
Bureau of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World.” 

Sherman Rogers, associate editor, has 
been elected vice-president of Success. 
Mr. Rogers is writing a series of articles 
for Success on the automobile, truck, 
rubber, tire and oil industries. 

T. S. Trebell, formerly publisher of 
Advertising, now merged with Eprtor & 
PuBLIsHER, has been appointed advertis- 
ing director of Success. Mr. Trebell 
was formerly director of the Extension 
Division of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs. 

Mr. Lowrey has moved his head- 
quarters from Chicago to New York to 
assume active management of Success. 
One of Mr. Lowrey’s companies is the 
Central Commercial Company of Chi- 
cago, which he founded in 1894. 


WEEK’S AD TIPS 


Aubrey & Moore, Inc., 210 East Ohio St., 
Chicago. Planning a campaign on the Univer- 
sal Battery Company of Chicago. 

Arnold-Joerns Company, 26 East Huron St., 
Chicago. Placing copy to papers in the Middle 
West on Hanley & Kinsella of St. Louis, Mo. 

Benson, Gamble & Crowell, 7 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Placing account of the Gulbran- 
sen Company, 3232 West Chicago Ave., Chicago, 
manufacturers registering pianos. 

Campbell-Ewald Company, Chicago. Han- 
dling the advertising of the Canadian Ironing 
Machine Company, Chicago, the Paul F. Reich 
Company, candy manufacturers, Chicago and 


the Great Lakes Refining Company, Detroit 
and Toledo, developer and manufacturer of 
Cyclo gas. 


Clark Collard Company, 30 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. Obtained account of Jiffy Sales Com- 
pany, 37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, manufac- 
turers of ice cream sandwich fillers. Also han- 
dling advertising of the Ravenswood Novelty 
Company, Chicago, manufacturers of candy 
flower novelties, etc. 

Charles C. Green Advertising Agency, Inc., 
Estey Building, Philadelphia. Handling adver- 
tising of Bown & Co., investment bankers. 

Hawes Advertising Company, 542 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago. Placing copy in Metropolitan 
cities on the Cleveland Heater Company. 

Chas. W.. Hoyt Company, Inc., 116 West 32d 
St., New York. Handling advertising of Rut- 
land Fire Clay Company, Rutland, Vt., manu- 
facturers “‘Rutland’’ Patching Plaster. 

Kling-Gibson Advertising Agency, Chicago. 
Secured account of the Marmola Company, De- 
troit. Newspapers and magazines will be used. 

Livermore & Knight Co., 36 Pine St., Provi- 
dence, R. I. Placing account of the Silver Lake 
Company, Newtonville, Mass., manufacturers 
of sash cord and clothes lines. 

Lord & Thomas, Wrigley Building, Chicago. 
Sending out copy on Quaker Oats Company. 

C. P. McDonald Company, Inc., New York. 
Handling account of Sailors’ Snug Harbor and 
the J. H. Taylor Construction Company, New 
York. 

McJunkin Advertising Company. Handling 
the account of Rosenwald & Weil, Inc., Chi- 
cago, clothing manufacturer, 

Mitchell-Faust Advertising: Company, 7 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago... Sending out copy in the 
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Middlewest on the Sheffield Company of Chi- 
cago. 


Morse International Agency, 449 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. Placing advertising of Enoch 
Morgan’s Sons, 439 West St., New York City, 
manufacturers of Sapolio. 


Power, Alexander & Jenkins Company. Pre- 
paring and planning a campaign in metropoli- 
tan dailies for Thomas F. Boothby, Coventry 
Gardens, real estate, Detroit. 


Frank Presbrey Company, 247 Park Ave., 
New York. Handling account of the Glen 
Springs, Watkins, N. Y., to advertise its Hotel 
& Health Resort. 


Reincke-Ellis Company, 215 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. Placing the advertising of the Read- 
ing Steel Castings Company, 929 Connecticut 
Ave., Bridgeport, Conn., manufacturers of 
valves, fittings and steel castings. 


Sackheim & Scherman, Inc., 218 West 40th 
St. Placing advertising of Annette Kellermann, 
Inc., 225 West 39th St., New York. 


Smythe-Reynolds Company, Bell Building, 
Chicago. Placing copy on the Bon Marché, 
Chicago, and also on Spaulding’s, Chicago. 


J. L. Sugden Advertising Company, Chicago. 
Has obtained the contracts of Spengler-Loomis 
Manufacturing Company, the Automatic Pencil 
Sharpener Company and Louis Lewin Company. 


J. Walter Thompson Company, 244 Madison 
Ave., New York. Placing account of the Cheek- 
Neal Coffee Company, Nashville, Tenn., manu- 
facturers ‘‘Maxwell House” Coffee. 


Charles H. Touzalin Agency, Inc., 7 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago. Placing the advertising of 
the Kirsch Manufacturing Company, Sturgis, 
Mich., manufacturers of drapery hardware. 


O. S. Tyson & Co., Ino, 16 E. 41st St., New 
York City. Placing advertising of the Oil Jack 
Company, New York City, manufacturers of 
Pederson oil jack. 


Allen Joins Wichita Eagle 


H. W. Allen became advertising mana- 
ger of the Wichita (Kan.) Eagle, Aug. 3, 
immediately after his arrival from Hous- 
ton, Tex., whence he motored with his 
family. Mr. Allen, who had been adver- 
tising manager of the Houston Post for 
five years prior to its consolidation with 
the Dispatch, has had 27 years’ newspaper 
experience, much of it in Boston and other 
Massachusetts cities. Sidney D. Long, 
business manager of the Eagle, has been 
acting as advertising manager also since 
the resignation of Emery E. Hardwick 
last April. 


Leach Now Managing Editor 


Walter S. Leach, for ten years city 
editor of the Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) Sun- 
day Courter, has been made managing 
editor, succeeding Mark G. DuBois, re- 
tired. He began his newspaper career in 
the office of the Brooklyn Daily Times. 
Emmett G. Lavery, who has been connec- 
ted with the staff of the Poughkeepsie 
Eagle-News, has succeeded Mr. Leach 
on the city desk. 


Raises $963 For Quake Victims 


A check for $963.12, representing the 
donations of citizens to the Long Beach 
(Cal) Press-Telegram relief fund for vic- 
tims of the recent earthquake, has been 
forwarded to Mayor Andrea of Santa 
Barbara. 


Reid Child Left $30,485 


Elizabeth Reid, nine-year-old daughter 
of Ogden Reid, editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune, left an estate of $30,485 
with her father and mother, Helen Rogers 
Reid, as sole beneficiaries. The child died 
Dec. 5, 1924. 
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Wealth from IOWA’S 
Acres Invites Giant 


Trade 


Iowa claims the largest propor- 
tion of actually arable lands of all 
states and proves it by the immense 


agricultural production, 98.5% of 
all the land is tillable. 


There is a total farm acreage of || 
33,474,896; of this vast agricultural 
tract 28,606,951 acres are improved 
lands. 


The farms number 213,439, aver- 
aging 156.8 acres. The land value 
averages $205.00 per acre. Figure 
the invested wealth of these farms 
and the total value reaches an enor- 
mous sum. 


The income from crops and other 
farm products amounts to over a 
billion dollars per year. 


Live stock interests are immense, 
with all animals raised in the temper- 
ate zone abundant and dairy and 
poultry outputs likewise enormous. 


Iowa mines produce $18,000,000 
and her forests yield $17,000,000 


annually. | 


There can be no uncertainty of 
the buying power of Iowa people. 
Nowhere else can a more responsive, 
concentrated market be found than 
in Iowa. 


Live advertisers are enlarging 
their space in Iowa. 


Circulation 5,000 lines 
**Burlington Gazette ..........:.... (E) 10,206 045 
**Cedar Rapids Gazette ............ (E) 21,300 07 
**Davenport Democrat & Leader... .(E) 14,811 -06 
**Davenport Democrat & Leader....(S) 17,626 .06 
{Davenport Times ................ (E) 25,031 -08 
**Towa City Press-Citizen ..........(E) 6,416 035 
{Mason City Globe Gazette......... (E) 13,844 05 
**Muscatine Journal .......<....... (E) Taki 04 
**Otmumwa’ Courier». (ae cee (E) 13,455 06 
**Waterloo Evening Courier........ (EB) 17,566 06 


** A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, March 31, 1925. 
{tt Government Statement, March 31, 1925. 
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LETTERS FROM OUR READERS 


—————————— 


Sounds Like News 


| Eptrror & PustisHers In your issue of 
13, the able writer, Gardner E. Campbell, 
he Wakefield (Mass.) Daily News, quite 
erly inveighs against business houses which 
free advertising through publicity agents. 
| who have had to do with the making of 
newspapers are agreed that publicity agents 
times try to impose on editors, and, by 
) tricks, obtain space which should be paid 
at card rates. 
ere is, however, in my opinion, a legitimate 
for publicity representatives in which they 
supplement the labors of the daily news- 
editor to the benefit of all parties con- 
d—the editor, the reading public, and the 
uization which employs the publicity repre- 
tive. 
am herein submitting a case which, I be- 
illustrates the point, and which I should 
dad to have the clients of Eprror & 
AISHER consider: 

be specific—there is in California a non- 
, non-political organization known as the 
ornia Taxation Improvement Association. 
composed of men who have deep civic 
sst in taxation problems and has instructed 
esearch department to gather the unvar- 
d facts as to the California inheritance 
aws, and give them to the public, precisely 
id when they are uncovered, utterly regard- 
)f their supporting any thesis for or against 
particular opinion thereon. 
eé work of research is expensive and long 
nued. It involves 18 months’ investigation 
en who are highly technical. 
ly a very few daily newspapers in the 
ad States could afford to do such work of 
rch, and, from many years of experience on 
ypolitan journals, I know of not one which 
1 undertake it. 
w is such work to be done, unless by some 
tteer organization such as the one cited? 
ready, even in the immature stages of the 
teh, facts have been disclosed which indi- 
that almost everyone has been misinformed 
) what are the facts. 

w can procedure be wisely determined un- 
first the facts shall have been ascertained? 
not it, therefore, a service to perform this 
rch labor—a service to the editor and the 


done honestly, will it not make for more 

igent action by officials, and by the citizen? 

'you, therefore, not believe that, as a 

paper worker of life-long connection one 

esteem his efforts as in the interests of the 
ry and the state, if he accept a commission 
ke to the daily press the results of such 

t research? 

ecially, if, as in this instance, editors be 

rankly on notice that in the initial stages 

fact-finding—there will be absolutely no 

ganda; and that when the moment arrives 
t out propaganda, every editor will be told 
y that that moment has come? 
brief, if publicity be honest as indicated 
, is or is it not to be accounted as objec- 
le to the editor of a daily newspaper? 
ealize that the test in this case is the 
te honesty of the research, and its handling 
€ one who conveys it to the daily press. 
uming, however, such honesty, I am sure 
have established the thesis.. Do you hold 
against my thesis? 

JOHN LATHROP, 
Research Editor, 
California Taxation 

Improvement Association. 
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The ‘Bennett Myth’’ 


Epitor & PusztisHer: How long is the 
Gordon Bennett myth going to last? 
r since his death I have been reading 
ony from this newspaper writer and that 
ning his giant intellect, his prodigious 
sense, and absolute mastery—sitting in 
—of all the details of his great newspaper 
ty in Herald Square; in due course sold 

ink after his decease. 

| now comes Wade Mountfortt in your 
of July 4, telling how I, as a first class 
er—thanks for the ad, Wade—got an 


interview with Pierre Loti in 
Bennett stormed over it. 

The true facts have given me a laugh every 
time I have thought about them for the last 
thirteen years. 

I never interviewed Loti; all I did was fake 
an interview with him. And the time I wrote 
it he was in New York seeing about the pro- 
duction of his play ‘‘A Daughter of Heaven.” 
He spoke no English and, in addition, was 
under a contract with his publishers not to give 
interviews to anybody about anything. When 
he arrived here his American agent explained 
the state of affairs to the ship news reporters 
and later to the dramatic reporters. He was 
here about a month and never spilled a word. 

The day he ieft I wrote a brief account of 
his departure but it wasn’t good enough for 
Frank Pierson, then city editor of the Herald. 

“You can’t turn in such a story as that,”? he 
said, “Loti and the Commodore (Bennett) are 
close friends and Loti would gladly disregard 
his arrangement with his publishers for the 
Commodore. Where is your interview?” 

I explained again that I hadn’t any and 
again told why. 

“Officially,” said Pierson, ‘‘I don’t hear you. 
The Commodore was just in here and wants an 
interview.”’ 

Any fool can write an interview if he isn’t 
hampered with facts. Mine was a newspaper 
outrage. I told how Loti’s silence in New York 
with the publisher’s rights explanation of it, 
had been a light Gallic jest by Loti the prince 
of Parisian wits; explained that Loti knew 
English like a running brook, and then quoted 
him for the limit in Broadwayese giving his 
views on wine, women, song, cover charges, 
dance halls, the monetary situation, and the 
policy of the administrati6n at Washington. 
There had been a late session of the office force 
in Tim Shine’s saloon across the street the 
night before, and this possibly lent its retro- 
active aid to the writing of the story. Anyway 
Frank Pierson had insisted on an interview 
with Loti. He got it. 

The story in print the next day left me 
rather aghast. And so I wasn’t surprised when 
the city desk called me at ship news and 
directed that I come right up, as the Commodore 
wanted to speak to me. It was explained that 
he was a mile in the air. He should have peen. 

When I reached the office Bennett wasn’t out 
of bed yet and I was told to sit right where 
I was and wait. I waited three hours and the 
whole shep avoided me as though I had small 
pox. The fear of God (Bennett) was all over 
the place. 

During the three hour wait I decided that 
since I was fired to a certainty I might as well 
tell Bennett where he got off before I went 
away. I was pulling down fifty a week—Bennett 
paid the lowest wage scale in the city—and as 
I sat and ruminated it seemed to me that the 
money was little enough without insults mixed 
with it. Then I figured out my financial status 
—not so good, but good enough for sixty days 
with careful handling, and rearrived at the 
conclusion that if he started anything I would 
take the initiative away from him and make a 
first class job of it. Then suddenly it occurred 
to me that I was sitting waiting for affronts and 
I got up and went to the city desk to announce 
that I was all through and that somebody else 
could deal with Bennett. Somebody else—not 
me. 

But the man on the desk told me instead that 
Bennett was waiting for me out front. 

I went in to see him, boiling all through at 
him, and his second rate newspaper, and the 
intolerable system of sycophancy he had estab- 
lished in his office by the tawdry device of un- 
derpaying his men and then belittling them. 

He was standing on the rug in his special 
room smiling like a basket of chips and holding 
in his hand a copy of the paper with his thumb 
at the intolerable drivel I had written the night 
before: 

“IT want to congratulate you,” he said. ‘This 
article has spirit, grace, finesse, maturity. This 
is the sort of thing I wish my men would write 
often. It’s just the sort of thing I want in the 
Herald.” 

For a minute I thought he was trying to kid 
me, but as he talked on I gathered that he was 
actually sold. He actually believed that the 
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palpably faked and decorated story made out 
of the whole cloth by a reporter with a hang- 
over was straight goods. Every copy boy in the 
office knew better. He didn’t. 

As I say, ever since his death I have been 
reading about his giant intellect, his prodigious 
news sense, and his absolute mastery—sitting in 
Paris or while gazing at the Taj Mahal—of all 
the details of his marvellous newspaper property 
in Herald Square. 

How long is the James Gordon Bennett myth 
going to last? 


Eucene K. CampsBetr. 


Maine Highway Ads 


To Epitor & Puxprisuer: I note in a recent 
issue of Epitor & PUBLISHER a squib to the 
effect that the state of Maine had ordered 
down all billboards and that they were pro- 
hibited. Not knowing what the item means by 
“billboards,’? but presuming that it refers gen- 
erically to everything which is used for out- 
door advertising, I am forced to assume that 
the article refers to all organized outdoor ad- 
vertising likewise. 

The squib in question is entirely misleading, 
as the law bears no relation to organized out- 
door advertising and prohibits the erection of 
outdoor advertising structures within the con- 
fines of the public right of way. 

Organized outdoor advertising does not en- 
gage in that type of advertising, and I feel 
that you have done the men in the poster ad- 
vertising business and the painted display busi- 
ness a _ considerable injustice by publishing an 
item of this nature which will in all probabil- 
ity be widely reprinted; particularly in the 
smaller newspapers throughout the country. 

Organized outdoor advertising fully  ap- 
proves of anything which will remove objec- 
tionable advertising of the type prohibited by 
the law in Maine, and such a law has nothing 
but our fullest approval. 

I know that in the interests of fair play-you 
will be glad to make a correction in this re- 
spect. BURTON HARRINGTON. 


Ashen Joins Fullerton News 


Clyde H. Ashen is the new manager 
of the Fullerton (Cal.) News which re- 
cently changed from the daily to the semi- 
weekly field. He was formerly connected 
with the Chicago Heights (Ill.) Star, and 
the Evening Picket Wire of Trinidad, 
Col. Ralph Brown, who was editor of the 
News, has returned to the Long Beach 
(Cal.) Press-Telegram. Arthur L. Masor, 
business manager, is now manager of the 
Oxnard (Cal.) Morning Tribune, which 
was recently purchased by V. A. Wyatt 
of San Diego, Calif. 


Staff Host to City Editor 


The staff of the New Orleans Item and 
Tribune on July 27 gave a party for Fred 
Coburn, city editor, on his 41st birthday. 
A four-page “Coburn Special” was issued 
and distributed at the party. 
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Another 
Plus Plan City 


vo EV Tie eNorth 
Carolina, is another 
member of the ever- 
growing list of Plus Plan 
Cities. This group is com- 
prised of cities in which 
every newspaper relies on 
the Imperial Plus Plan to 
keep its type metal in the 
pink of condition at all times. 


The Asheville Citizen and 
the Asheville Times, two 
splendid, well-edited news- 
papers, are united in their 
belief that by constantly 
keeping their type metal in 
a balanced condition they 
are adding to the working 
life of the metal and greatly 
reducing metal costs. 


Reliability and economy 
are the two factors of the 
Plus Plan that are leading 
hundreds of publishers to 
place complete dependence 
in the working of this 
popular Plan. 


Let the Plus Plan 
Cut Down Your 
Metal Bills 


Given a chance the Imperial 
Plus Metal Plan will show you 
a worth while saving on metal 
bills. Let us send you a copy of 
the Plan. Read it and we feel 
sure that the soundness of the 
plan will convince you of its re- 
liability and economy.- 
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W ORTON TEWSON, who edits 
* the Literary Review of the New 

York Evening Post, puts in his depart- 

ment, “An Attic Salt-Shaker,”’ for 

August 1, this chat which is “fit to print” 

about a group of reporters who have since 

become men of letters: 


Another fall book, the anticipation of which 
gives us what Edwin Markham calls “zero at 


the bone,” is “The Chick’n-Wagon Family,” a 
novel by Barry Benefield. (Century Com- 
pany.) 


Fifteen or more years ago, we had for a 
friend and colleague, a  quizzical whimsical 
young man named Barry Benefield. We were 
reporters together on the New York Times. 

Those were the days! Full of promise! A 
happy little band of writing optimists! That’s 
what we were. Let’s see! There were, besides 
Benny, Maxwell Perkins (long since an in- 
tegral part of Scribner’s); Carl Van Vechten 
(you all know Carl!); John A. Moroso (author 
of several novels); Charles Willis Thompson 
(a giant among newspaper men); and, later, 
Elmer Davis. 

We all thought that Benny was marked for 
literary fame. That nothing could stop him 
making good in the writing world. And, in a 
measure,he has. The few short stories he has 
fathered are gems. But they are mighty few. 
Commerce, or whatever it is that for years has 
claimed his attention at the Century Company, 
swallowed him up while we stood by helplessly 
and sighed, ‘‘Another good man gone wrong.” 
Now he has staged a “come back,” and it gives 
us—‘zero at the bone.” 


* Ok Ok 


CCORDING to “The Catholic Press 
Directory,” the revised edition of 
which has just been published, the 
Catholic papers and periodicals in the 
United States now number 269. In this 
number are not included college month- 
lies, local fraternal organs, and similar 
periodicals. The Catholic character of 
each paper listed was officially certified 
at the various chancery offices. Foreign- 
lauguage periodicals were submitted to a 
priest of the nationality in question. The 
fact that The Commonweal is not listed 
in the directory is no oversight on the 
part of the editor of the directory. That 
weekly is not published as a specific 
Catholic journal in the sense of those 
listed in the directory. 
The publisher of “The Catholic Press 
Directory” is Joseph H. Meier, 64 West 
Randolph street, Chicago. 
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RVIN S. COBB, even if he has for- 
saken cheap newsprint for the coated 
stock of the magazine, reflects his news- 
paper days in about everything he writes. 
In the current issue of the American 
Magazine he discusses how to work down 
from the top of the ladder. He opens his 
article with a description of how three 
young men seeking newspaper jobs— 
called positions by them—asked his assist- 
ance in getting a grip on the ladder. 

Cobb did not help these young chaps 
very much, but he did give excellent 
advice on a sure way to get a hearty wel- 
come in the city room. All one has to 
do is to go to the city editor with a good 
live news story. 

The article contains some straight- 
forward talk for all who have the itch— 
or to be more academic, the urge—to 
write. If Cobb perspires at his ty pe- 
writer the way he said he does in this 
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article, he ought to write an article on 

how he keeps up his weight. But the 

thing I most want Cobb to write is the 

story where the plots revolves around an 

item printed in the Chicago Tribune. 
et 


TN the advertisement of McClure’s 

Magazine for August, Don C. Seitz 
has the preferred position at the top of 
the advertisement with an announcement 
of his article, “James Abbot McNeill 
Whistler, Wit, Wasp, and Butterfly.” [I 
am glad I do not have to write a headline 


for this item. ; 


"THE current issue of The Trib—de- 

voted to shop talk about the making 
og the Chicago Tribune—pays a fine 
tribute to the enterprise of the Santa 
Barbara Daily News in not letting an 
earthquake interfere with editions. An- 
other feature is entitled “The Literary 
Editor Wades Through Sea of Books” 
and comes from the pen of Fanny 
Butcher who, to use her own words, has 
“pounded out stories in almost every de- 
partment of the Tribune except sporting.” 
She joined the staff of the Tribune in 
1912 and about three years ago was made 
editor of the Weekly Book-Page. In her 
article she tells about the particular joys 
and worries of being a literary critic. A 
double page spread of photographs tells 
how the Tower of the Tribune was 
officially opened, 

OK Ok 


ERNEST ELMO CALKINS, the well- 

known advertising expert will again 
become a contributor to the Atlantic 
Monthly in September. This time he 
prints his reflections on the passion for 
standardization on both sides of the 
Atlantic. For these observations he has 
chosen the appropriate title “Twin Peas 
In A Pod.” Anything that Mr. Calkins 
writes is always good copy, whether it 
be in the advertising or in the text 
columns. 

* OO Ok 

S I glanced through The Nation 

for July 22 I clipped three editorials 
for my collection of items relating to 
journalism. 

The first of these three editorials is a 
comment about the article which R. W. 
Winston contributed to Scribner’s Mag- 
azine for June and which was a con- 
structive criticism of the tendency to 
limit editorial freedom in the discussion 
of judicial decisions. 

The second editorial is related to the 
first in that it discusses a specific charge 
of contempt of court brought against 
H. P. Hagaman, editor of the Lakewood 
(N. J.) Citizen. This editorial goes on 
to say: 
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We do not know what the editor wrote about 
the judge in question, and we do not care. We 
do know that, whatever the criticism, the judge 
was entitled to no relief other than what any 
other individual would have had if criticised— 
that is, through the indictment of the editor 
under the laws of libel or slander, and a legal 
trial before a judy. 

The third editorial in The Nation con- 
siders somewhat in detail the arrest in 
Berlin of Druzhelovsky who was doing 
an extensive business in selling news 
forgeries to the press not only in Ger- 
many but also in other countries. Among 
others, The Nation lists the following 
bogus stories by Druzheloysky : 

Among his synthetic news stories was a vari- 
ant of the nationalization of women, to the 
effect that the Soviet Government had estab- 
lished a system of three-year trial marriages. 
Another front-page fabrication told of 740,000 
children starving in southern Russia, including 
200,000 in Odessa. The fact that the total 
population of Odessa is only 300,000 apparently 
did not give pause to any of the news editors 
who accepted his inventions. When _ Druz- 
helovsky was arrested he was attempting to 
sell to Americans in the diplomatic service, for 
a trifle of $150, a concoction on stationery of 
the Third International setting forth a de- 
lightful Bolshevik plot against peace and order 
in the United States. 

N McNaught's Monthly for August, 

Charles B. Driscoll, for several years 
editor of the Wichita Eagle, but now an 
editorial writer on the Cleveland Press, 
answers the question “What Makes Us 
So Hard-Boiled?”. Stewart P._  Sher- 
man who recently completed his first 
year as editor of Books, the literary 
section of the New-York Herald Tribune, 
opens the August issue with “In Dark- 
est Tennessee.” Next month George F. 
Milton, editor of the Chattanooga News, 
will reply to Mr. Sherman. 
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HE Macmillan Company will publish 


this month “Real Estate Advertis- 
ing” by Ward C. Gifford. 
Kk Ok 


HE American Management Associa- 
tion, 20 Vesey street, New York, 
announces for immediate publication 
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Fourth 
Largest 
City 


Complete coverage with 
one paper. 


The Detroit News 


Offers advertisers 
unusual opportunities 


J 


Norristown 


[| 


Dimes Herald 


is where the 


People of 
Montgomery 
County, 
Pennsylvania 
look when they 


want to buy. 


“What Should You Run in Emple 
Magazines” by Sterling Patterson, e 
tor of the Western Electric News. 


i ORE 


ILL IRWIN, whose story about # 

destruction of San Francisco |] 
earthquake and fire became a newspap 
classic after its publication in the Sy 
contributes to The Nation’s Business f 
August a follow-up story entitled “T 
New San Francisco.” 

ok * * 


THE June issue of E£. W. Howe 
Monthly—devoted to indignation at 
information— has just reached my des 
Possibly the longest item is the one heay 
ed “Good Reporting The Best Reading 
In it Mr. Howe pays a fine tribute to tl 
reporter of the Kansas City Star coye 
ing the trial at Dayton, Tenn. 
The way Mr. Howe co-operates wit 
his advertisers will interest many advye 
tising managers. . 


Regional Advertising 


Regional Rates — 


The Christian Science 
Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 
Publishing SELECTED ADVERTISING 


ATLANTIC, CENTRAL and 
PACIFIC Editions 


Rates and Circulation Data 
Supplied on Request 


ADVERTISING OFFICES 


Boston New York Kansas City 
Philadelphia London San Francisco 
Chicago Paris Los Angeles 
Cleveland Florence Seattle 
Detroit Portland 


Use the 
COMBINATION RATE 


OF 
The Gazette Times 


(Moming and Sunday) . 
AND 


Chronicle Telegraph 
(Evening) 

in order to cover Pittsburgh and 

Western Pennsylvania thoroughly 

at the lowest cost. 


Member A. B. C. 


URBAN E. DICE, Nat. Adv. Mer. 
GAZETTE SQ., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
National Representative: 

E, M. BURKE, Ine. 

42nd and Broadway, N. Y. 

122 8. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, mn 
Constitution Bldg,, Atlanta, Ga, : 
R. J. BIDWELL CO. 

742 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Times Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal, 


San Francisco 


Chronicle 


AYING circulation 
determines the logi- 


cal choice of an adver- 


tising medium. In‘ San 
Francisco and North- 
ern California it is a 
recognized ‘fact — that 
The Chronicle follow- 
ing has the buying 
power. 
National Renpresestatives 5 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co. 


360 N . Michigan Ave., Chicago 
225 Fifth Ave., New York 
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MASSACHUSETTS—Population, 3,852,356 


Circu- 2,500 10,000 
lation lines lines 


**Attleboro Sun............. (E) 5,551 +0275 0175 


Millions of Dollars are Spent in the 


New England Market 


The New England Market has 
a stupendous aggregate buying 
power. Millions of dollars were 
spent yesterday, millions of dollars 
are being spent today—and millions 
of dollars will be spent tomorrow. 


**Boston Globe ......... (M&E) 284,601 50 -50 
**Boston Globe ..25< 3s. cas. (8) 331,221 55 55 ° 

**Boston Transcript......... (E) 34,563 +20 20 Are You Getting Your Share ? 
peposton! PORts dems scccc sc o0% 


_ **Fitehburg Sentinel ........ 


If you are satisfied with the per- 


**Haverhill Gazette.......... (E) 15,729 065 05 cent of this vast expenditure that is 
ieynMe Liem wesc: vce S esse (E) 16,640 -06 045 . 
TiLowell Courier-Citizen and being used to purchase your prod- 

Evening Leader...... (M&E) 21,207 .06 .06 
ec ae ucts, then you already know the 
Sey ee sna 0 Ao value of advertising in this list of 
**North Adams Transcript...(E) 9,691 04 035 ; 
e*Salem News OLS. 21,325 08 07 newspapers. 
**Taunton Gazette ......... (E) 8,895 +045 03 
**Worcester Telegram-Gazette : 

(M&E) 91,177 26 ag If you are not getting your share 

**Worcester Sunday Telegram (8) 61,784 19 .16 


MAINE—Population, 768,014 


the fault is obviously of your own 


BLES ee Meet Ee eae aan oe making. You have failed to use the 
**Portland Express ......... (E) 29,548 10 07 ° 
“Portland Telegram... (8) 28,977 110 ‘07 quickest, surest, safest, cheapest and 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—Population, 443,683 
**Concord Monitor-Patriot...(E) 5,258 0875 025 


most direct means of reaching the 


Keene Sentinel ..........., E) 3,773 10 : ea 4 
Daceiete pisciece ae two million daily newspaper readers 
(M&E) 29,692 13 10 ‘ 
RHODE ISLAND—Population, 604,397 in New England. 
ttNewport Daily News......(E) 6,273 0336 0296 
ttPawtucket Times ......... (E) 26,921 07 107 
tProvidence Bulletin ...... (E) 66,674 17 (B).28 
ttProvidence Journal ....... (M) 385,668 10 (B),23 e e eqe 
ttProvidence Journal ........ (B) 63,549 115 15 Ad Th D l 
iaicibsacs News 2.03... (E) 27,006 07 ~—.07 vertise in ese allies 
ttProvidence Tribune ....... (E) 23,211 110 .09 
**Westerly Sun ......... (E&8) 4,657 1025 025 . 
** Woonsocket Call .......... (E) 14,075 05 05 You cannot afford to procrasti- 
. VERMONT—Population, 352,428 ; : . 
**Barre Times .............. (E) 7,121.03 025 nate. Every day means big money 
Benni Banner ...... E) 3,104 0125 .0125 
RAT a ae to be won. Concentrate your efforts 
**Rutland Herald .......... (M) 10,878 04 04 


**St, Johnsbury Caledonian-Record 
(E) 4,046 .0214 .015 


CONNECTICUT—Population, 1,380,631 
**Bridgeport Post-Telegram 


in the most effective and economical 
way by advertising in this list of 


(E&M) 44,981 1515 daily New England newspapers. 
Beiridgeport Post........... (8) 20,910 10 10 4 A 5 
**Hartford Courant ........ (M) 82,459 .08 .08 
**Hartford Courant ......... (8S) 652,769 Abt 11 Spend your money wisely and It will 
iiaarttord Times .......... (E) 49,566 12 12 
**Meriden Record .......... (M) 7,506 045 03 
**Middletown Press ........ (E) 8,239 0325 025 
ttNew Haven Register. +.-(E&8) 43,196 12 eli 
**New London Day.......... (E) 11,761 .06 0465 
ttNorwich Bulletin ......., (M) 12,592 07 -05 E Bi M e N E l d 
eeNorwalk “Hour, ......+0ss. (E) 6,073 04 -04 , 
_tSouth Norwalk Sentinel... (E) 4,415 0265 025 arn 19 oney In ew ng an 
**Stamford Advocate........ (E) 9,867 05 04 
**Waterbury Republican American 
(M&E) 23,467 08 -08 
**Waterbury Republican .... (8) 15,073 08 .08 


**A, B. C, Publishers’ Statement, March 31, 1925, 
}fGovernment Statement, March 31, 1925. 


(B) Combination rate Daily Journal and Eve, Bulletin, 
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WASHINGTON PRESS TO 
MEET AUGUST 21-22 


Developing Local Advertising Is Lead- 
Off Topic of Spokane Meeting 
—Election of Officers 
Aug. 22 


The Washington State Press Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting in 
Spokane, Aug. 21 and 22, at the Hotel 
Davenport. 

Speakers will include: Dr. Henry 
Suzzallo, president of the University of 
Washington; Dean M. L. Spencer, of the 
University of Washington, School of 
Journalism; Nathan Eckstein of Schwa- 
bacher Brothers, Seattle; and Dr. E. A. 
Bryan, Washington State College. 

The delegates to the convention will 
be entertained by the publicity-tourist 
bureau of the Chamber of Commerce at 
a luncheon, August 22. The bureau is 
also cooperating with the convention 


Editor & Publisher 


bureau in furnishing other entertainment. 

The program follows: 

Friday morning, Aug. 21: “Developing 
Local Advertising,” by E. L. Wheeler, 
editor, Waitsburg Times; J. K. Buch- 
anan, editor, Garfield Enterprise; Guy 
L. Wetzel, editor, Port Orchard Inde- 
pendent, “Circulation—How to Get and 
Hold,” O. H. Olson, editor, Pasco 
Herald ; “Circulation,’—Fitfty-Fifty,” 
Thomas E. Dobbs, Snohomish Tribune ; 
“Policies and Personalities,” Frank M. 
Dallam, Jr., editor, Kelso Kelsonian- 
Tribune. 

Friday afternoon: “Does Circulation 
Set the Advertising Rate?” by E. P. 
Murphy, Entiat Times; “How Much 
Shall We Edit?” by Dean M. L. Spencer, 
Seattle; “Political Limitations and the 
Danger Zone,” J. C. Harrigan, Colwille 
Examiner. 

Friday evening: “Standard Policies in 
American Education” by Dr, Henry 
Suzzallo, Seattle. 


Saturday morning, Aug. 22: Executive 
session and election of officers. 


ay 
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Saturday afternoon: Discussions led AUTO DAILY PICKS CHIEFS 
by J. M. Stoddard, Waterville Empire- 
Press, and E. F. Hultgreen, the Sprague 
Advocate; “If I were an Editor,” Nathan 
Eckstein, _ Seattle. “An Educational 
Objective in Press and in College,’ Dr. 
E, A. Bryan, Pullman; “How to Keep 
Out of Jail,’ E. L.: Skeel, Seattle. 


nn 


D. W. Robinson Named Managiz 
Editor, Boynton Detroit Editorial - 
Manager 


Don Wallace Robinson, at one tin 
assistant advertising manager of fi 
Chevrolet Motor Company and later a 
vertising manager of the Samson Tract 
Company, both divisions of Gencral M 
tors Corporation, has been appoint 
managing editor of the New York Au 
motive Daily News, new automobi 
daily trade paper to be published by fl 
Automotive Daily News Publishing Co 
poration. 


Walter Boynton has been placed 
charge of the Editorial Bureau of # 
paper in Detroit, with offices in # 
Kresge Building. Mr. Boynton for f# 
past three years has been head of # 
publicity bureau of the General Moto 
Corporation, Detroit. Publication of fi 
paper will start early in August. 


NEW DAILY ANNOUNCED 


Plan to Launch Statesville (N. C.) 
Evening Ledger Aug. 10 


Publication of the Statesville (N. C.) 
Evening Ledger, a six-day afternoon 
paper, will be started Monday, Aug. 10, 
it was announced this week. R. S. 
Pickens was elected president of the 
Link-Pickens Company, publishers of the 
new daily. W. D. Turner was named 
vice-president and H. W. Link, former 
managing editor of the Spartanburg 
Journal, secretary-treasurer. Members 
of the staff have not been announced. 


SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


FOR NEWSPAPER MAKING 


P. S.—The price will surprise you—agree- 
ably. 


HOE SEXTUPLE WEB PRESS 


Printing all the usual combinations up 
to 48 pages, 7 or 8 cols. wide, 23 9/16 
in. long. 

For sale because replaced by a Decuple 
Press, In very good working condition. 


Can be seen not far from New York, 


For details and price address 
BAKER SALES CO. 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Many other good web presses for sale, 
both flatbed and stereotype plate ma- 
chines, both for regular page and tabloid, 
some with extra colors, 


Don’t Pig Metal 
It Wastes Money 


Don’t melt your metal twice to use 
it once. Write for trial offer. The 
Monomelt “Single Melting Sys- 


tem.” References gladly furnished. 


QvOMEP 


Eliminates the Metal Furnace 


Printers Manufacturing Co. 
1109-17 Transportation Bldg. 


Chicago Illinois 
World Bldg., New York City 


————— rt 


MODERNIZE 
COMPOSING ROOM 
HAMILTON EQUIPMENT 


Made in both wood and steel. 


Manufactured by 


The Hamilton Mfg. Co. 


For sale by all prominent Type 


Founders and Dealers everywhere. 


Mediate Sale. 


Webendorfer rotogravure press for newspaper 
and commercial work, only two years old, 
fully equipped with sheet delivery and folder, 
Cutler-Hammer direct current drive, lower end 
attachment, ten copper cylinders 33” to 52” 
circumference, 48” length, 8 extra rubber roll- 
ers. Splendid press for vari-sized commercial 
work. Must be removed immediately to make 
room for larger pess. Cost $13,500. Will sell 
for $6,000 cash, F. O. B. cars. Write or wire 
Box A-725, Editor & Publisher. 


Printers’ Outfitters. For Sale—Cheap. 

Printing Plants and business bought and sold. Used Goss Mat Roller for wet mats onl 
American Typefounders’ products, printers’ The Goss Printing Press Co., 1535 So. Pauli 
and bookbinders’ machinery of every descrip- St., Chicago, Ill. 

tion. Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman St., 
Wew York City. 


For Sale. 

Several extra linotype magazines, all alike; can 
be used on either Models 5, 8, 14, 19, 25 or 26 
linotypes; all in good working order; low price 
while the supply lasts. Baker Sales Co., 200 
Fifth avenue, New York. 


TE HIGHEST STANDARD 


Write for Information Concerning 


Wilke’s Metal 


Insurance Plan 
It Will Save You Money 


Metals Refining Co. 


Hammond, Indiana 


Warehouses in Principal Cities 


FOR SALE AT A 
BARGAIN PRICE 


DUPLEX TWENTY PAGE PRESS 
with COMPLETE STEREOTYP- 
ING EQUIPMENT, including 16 


turtles, 20 chases. 


Wire us if you are looking for 
a complete press and stereotyping 
equipment at an unusually low 
price. 


The Booth Publishing Co. 


2500 Buhl Building 
Detroit, Mich. 


USED NEWSPAPER PRESSES 


16, 24 and 32 Page Presses 


24 page Press for black or 
color work. 


H O E Quadruple, Sextuple, Sex- 


tuple color Press, 9 cylinder 
color Press, Octuple and 
Double Sextuple Presses. 


Some outstanding and exclusive 
features of The Goss Combination 
Wet and Dry Matrix Roller: Pat- 
ented stretching roller produces 
dry mats without a wrinkle. Both 
ends of cylinder are set at same 
time. Heavy cast-iron cylinders 
with forged steel shafts. Extra 
heavy bed—no racks—largeenough 
to run chase with columns cross- 
wise. Rolls wet mats in 11% sec- 
onds; dry mats in 224% seconds. 
Write for complete catalog of 
Goss Stereotyping Machinery. 


Available For Early Delivery. 
WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


Main Office & Factory - - - - Plainfield, N. J. 
New York Office -- Brokaw Bldg., 1457 Broadway 
Chicago Office Monadnock Block 


fr 


THE GOSS PRINTING | 
_PRESS CO., CHICAGO | 
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Hoe Quick-Lock-Up Flat Casting Mould 


The throwing of a single Lever locks 
this Hoe Flat Casting Mould which is 
carefully designed and constructed for 
perfect Balance as well as Quality and 
Durability. 


2 een a lime ti iy of 
‘x eS eee 


Made in three sizes—five, seven and 
eight columns. 


erga 


If It’s a Hoe, It’s the Best. 


504-520 Grand St., N. Y. City 


Also at 7 Water Street, 
DUNELLEN, N. J. BOSTON, 3 


R. HOE & CO., Inc. 


7 South Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL, 


, per word per cash with order, 
C for advertisements under the classifica- 
1 of “Situations Wanted.” 


) . per line per insertion, cash with order, 
Te if white space is used at top and bot- 
3 of advertisement. 


ic per word per.insertion, cash with order, 
for advertisements under any other 
sification. 
j 
per line per insertion, cash with order, 
Ic if white space is used at top and bot- 
1 of advertisement. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


yertising Manager—Business Manager. 
erience large and small newspapers; past 
years advertising manager important daily, 
00 circulation. Exceptional record for ac- 
iplishment; continuously successful. Wish 
change where future holds greater oppor- 
ity. Age 39; married. Address Box A-679, 
tor & Publisher. 


yertising Solicitor. 

; 30, experienced on regular accounts,. spe- 
edition, business pages, classified and co- 
rative advertising. Who has shown excellent 
its and can show proof of producing ability. 


vy employed on combination daily. Seeks 
nection in the South (prefer Florida). 
l consider salary or commission. Address 


10, care Editor & Publisher. 


ertising Solicitor. 7 
y employed. Age 25, 5 years’ experience. 


ciated with one concern 4 years. Best of 
rences. A-717, Editor & Publisher. 


der. 

ing big paying papers out of small city 
es is my business. I have two successes 
ly credit in the last five years as editor, etc. 
present salary being far too large for small 
r, will contract for an interest and living 
s. Will invest few thousand to show faith, 
t me in New York or Philadelphia. Ad- 
s Box A-722, Editor & Publisher, 
SSeS Se eee ae 
Editor. 

fied, 28, desires position on small daily in 
able town. Plenty experience.- Write 
A-720, Editor & Publisher. 


sified Manager— 

aper of 10,000 has outgrown his present 
ections and desires larger field. Thor- 
ly experienced in every phase of classified, 
further particulars address Box A-724, 
x & Publisher. 

ees are er ae re 
wial Writer. 

ressive tendencies, five years news and 
rial experience. Well versed in current 
ss. Wants position on paper of 60,000 
nore circulation. An interesting writer. 
ess Box A-672, care Editor & Publisher. 


Editor & Publisher 


Situations Wanted 


Seasoned Desk Executive 


who has made good as managing editor through 
ability to handle men, get out a snappy, up- 
to-the-minute newspaper and keep down ex- 
penses. Age 35, married, dependable. Box 
A-727, Editor & Publisher. 


Newspaperman 


Experienced in all branches, wants to buy con- 
trolling interest in live weekly. Will take over 


entire management. East preferred. <A-716, 
Editor and Publisher. 

Reporter. 

University graduate with six months’ expe- 


rience wants work on small Eastern daily. 
Willing to start at small salary. Good at fea- 
ture work. A-719, Editor & Publisher. 


Results Count! 


For the past four years I have been getting 
tesults on the second newspaper. Thoroughly 
familiar with boy and men methods and ail 
phases of circulation promotion. Hire me on 
my past record of fifty percent daily gain and 
240% Sunday gain past two years and I will 
show results for you. Now is the time to get 
ready for Fall. Will be available in a week. 
Box A-723, Editor & Publisher. 5 


Young Lady 


wants job as feature writer or society editor. 
Two. years’ experience in town of 45,000. Uni- 
versity training. Can furnish splendid cre- 
dentials. Possesses youth and ‘enthusiasm. 
A-712, Editor & Publisher. 


Writers. 


Writers located in economic centers, agricul- 
ture, manufacturing, mining, etc. Citizens, in- 
dependent and of good standing in respective 
communities, willing to take hold in idealistic 
propositicn with business basis. Confidential 
both sides. Address Co-Ordin, Inc., Box A-707, 
Editor & Publisher. 


HELP WANTED 


‘Executive. 


South for conservative 
with profitable possibilities, .investment  re- 
quired to cover his own activities in building 
circulation or advertising. A-718, Editor & 
Publisher. 


financial publication 


Newspaper Artist Wanted. 


St. Petersburg Times, St. Petersburg, Florida, 
wants first-class newspaper artist. One who 
can make layouts arid do run of office work: 
Permanent. _ Write, giving details and salary 
expected to J. W. Falconnier, managing editor, 


rial Writer. - 

eled, educated, keen observer. Experienced 
roducing interesting editorial comment. 
33. Medium city preferred. Stuff is 
and worth good pay. A-711, Editor & 
sher, 

ears es I ee 
rienced Newspaper Man 

$ connection with newspaper over 10,000 
lation; will do for you what he has done 
imself and others—build from the ground 
very department, and in three years make 
e, pulsating, public service medium, build 
al and far-reaching good-will and increase 
fenues of revenue. Address in confidence, 
), Editor & Publisher. 

eee ae Se Se 
al Desk Man. 

mgh editorial department man with ex- 
we on telegraph, city and news desks. 
teferences both as to character and abil- 
Box A-726, Editor & Publisher, 


| Every Big 
| Newspaper 
_ Publisher 


READS THIS PAGE 


& 


’ 


= a 


~ 
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Wanted. 


Experienced advertising salesman, must be 
able to write good copy and sell it to big and 
little stores. Stiff competition, evening papers 
thirty thousand city. State age, salary wanted. 
A-721, Editor & Publisher. 


Wanted. 


Travel, resort and school space salesman 
executive by large New York City daily. Must 
have well established connections with adver- 
tisers and agencies in New York City terri- 
tory. Attractive salary and bonus to man 
whose past accomplishments indicate his fitness 
for a real man’s sized job. Outlining expe- 
rience, earnings, age, etc. Address A-714 
Editor & Publisher. 


a a 
Wanted At Once. 


High-class advertising salesman, suitable per- 
sonality and ability to become Business Man- 


ager. References. Tell all first letter, Quick 
action, Financial Journal, St. Petersburg, 
Florida. Box 270. 


John P. Looney Found Guilty 


John P. Looney, former publisher of 
the Rock Island (Ill.) Daily News was 
found guilty July 31, of conspiracy to 
protect gambling on one of ten indict- 
ments returned against him in 1922, and 
sentenced to serve from one to five years 
in the penitentiary. One of the remain- 
ing nine indictments charges him with the 
murder of William Gabel, a saloon 
keeper, slain July 31, 1922. The prose- 
cution resulted from Rock Island’s vice 
war of three years ago during which 
Looney’s son, John Conner. Looney. was 
killed. Four men were convicted for 
this crime. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Business Opportunity. 
Young man either specialized in news or ad- 
vertising can join others in evening daily in 
Oklahoma—city of ten thousand—county seat. 
Oil and agriculture. Must invest from three 
to five thousand dollars. Action must be taken 
at once as this deal is to be closed soon, Ad- 
dress A-708, Editor & Publisher. 


Capital Wanted. 
Trade publication, long established and self- 
sustaining, wants $25,000 for promotion and 
expansion; now planning new publication in 
lucrative field, A-715, Editor & Publisher. 


For Sale. 
Daily Ohio Newspaper. 
A-713, Editor & Publisher. 


Real buy. Write 


Monthly Business Paper, 

established ten years, for sale, with real estate 
and plant, for $750,000 cash; owner draws 
$36,000 salary; net profit will justify price; 
retiring account age. Harris-Dibble Co., 345 
Madison Avenue, New York. 


Se ee 


HOLDS “FLYING PASTER” 
PATENT IS INFRINGED 


Master’s Report to U. S. Court in Favor 
of Kohler Bros. to Be Contested 
by Cline and Westing- 
house Companies 


Another step in the litigation over the 
ownership of the “flying-paster” patented 
devices used on high-speed newspaper 
presses was passed recently when a 
master in chancery appointed by the 
U.S. District Court in Northern Ili- 
nois reported to the court that U. S. 
Patent No. 1,124,673, issued Pebamslc: 
1915, and owned. by G. A. Edward 
Kohler of Chicago, was infringed by the 
Cline Electric Manufacturing Company, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 


Company, the Chicago Tribune, and 
others. 

The Cline Electric Manufacturing 
Company, in a statement to Epitor & 


PusiisHeEr this week, declared that a re- 
port believed to have been circulated by 
Kohler Brothers to the effect that the 
latter had won the suit was “misleading 
and not in accordance with the facts.” 

“No decision has been handed down 
by the court,” the statement reads. 

“The facts are that a master has made 
a report to the court. This report will 
be answered and objected to by the Cline 
Company, and arguments will be made 
before Judge Wilkinson of the Ures: 
Court of the Northern District of Illi- 
nois, who will hand down the decision 
of the court in due time. 

“The Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, which has guaran- 
teed purchasers of Cline roll stands 
against loss due to patent litigation and 
is defending the suit in question, is still 
furnishing the same guarantees. This 
shows its confidence in ultimately win- 
ning the case.” 

The “flying paster” patent provides a 
reel for each press, each reel carrying 
three rolls of paper. The roll which is 
feeding the press is provided with two 
belts which are driven by the press. 
Paste is applied to the loose end of the 
next roll in series and when the feeding 
roll is nearly exhausted the reel is ro. 
tated so that the belts are brought into 
contact with the new roll. The pasted 
end. of the new roll, when it is set in 
rotation by the belts, comes between the 
belts and the web of the exhausted roll 
and is attached to the latter firmly and 
without stopping the press. Printing con- 
tinues from the new roll. The core of 
the exhausted roll is removed and a new 
roll placed on the reel without interrup- 
tion of operations. 


The question now is “Is beauty skin 


deep or knee high?”—Columbia Record. 
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FOR SALE 


Owner with other interests will 
sell daily in Virginia city of 
10,000 on very reasonable terms, 
Fine opportunity for quick buyer. 


For details write 


PALMER, DEWITT & 
PALMER 


350 Madison Ave., New York City 
Telephone: Murray Hill 8237 


Successful 
Performance 


This firm has a record of almost 
15 years of successful Performance in 
the difficult work of 


of newspaper and magazine properties 
throughout the U. S. 3 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Times Bldg. New York 


WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


NEWSPAPER BUSINESS 

AND ADVERTISING MAN- 
AGER WITH REAL RECORD 
seeks change from untenable 
Position. Six years  business- 
advertising manager Eastern 
daily of 50,000. Five years simi- 
lar capacity larger daily; more 
than doubled local and foreign 
advertising. Several years pub. 
lisher 30,000 daily. Has suc- 
cessfully handled labor difficul- 
ties. Inspiring personality. Uni- 
versity graduate. Our No. 5152. 


FERNALDS EXCHANGE, INC. 


THIRD NaTL.Bioe. SPRINGFIELD. Mass. 


CIRCULATORS DRAW UP 
FALL PROGRAM 


Inter-State Committee Outlines Twelve 
Topics for Discussion at the 


Wilmington Meet On 
September 15 


Officers and the program committee of 
the Inter-State Circulation Managers’ 
Association met in Philadelphia last week 
to arrange a program for the fall meet- 
ing of the group to be held in Wilming- 
ton, Del., Tuesday, Sept. 15. 

Twelve prepared topics with general 
discussion upon each were decided upon. 
They are: 

1. How far should a newspaper go in 
telephone service to the public? 

2. Postal and baggage rates. 

3. What advantage does a newspaper 
gain by increasing or decreasing the size 
of its type and what effect does it have 
on circulation. 

4. Mail subscribers—What are better 
methods of securing them and what is a 
fair percentage of renewals? 

5. Which is more costly to handle— 
mail subscriptions or dealers? 

6. What can be done to overcome the 
Saturday slump in sales? 

7. Motor truck transportation. 

8. How to best develop a carrier into 
a promotion man. 

9 The. Ass Bic: 

10. Circulation from an advertiser’s 
viewpoint. 

11. Evolution of a Newspaper’s circu- 
lation department. 

12. The three 
collection, service. 

A meeting of the officers and board 
of directors is scheduled for Monday eve- 
ning, preceding the convention. 

C. T. Buck, circulation manager of the 
Lancaster (Pa.) New Era, is president. 
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a BUSINESS TICKLERS 


HE Daily Oklahoman and Oklahoma 

City Times have succeeded in starting 
a series of advertisements which have all 
the qualities of feature stories. They are 
called picture trips. A layout of the dif- 
ferent processes used by one of the city’s 
industries is used. Accompanying the 
spread is a narrative explaining the ‘work- 
ing of the company and its good to the 
community, ending with an _ invitation 
to visitors for inspections. These pages 
have proven most attractive advertisement. 
Gerald Forbes, Oklahoma City. 


Automobile campers will be going out 
from almost every town for the rest of 
the season. Get some of these to write 
back to you a weekly letter describing his 
route and his experiences. Print the let- 
ters in a prominent place and surround 
them by advertisements of dealers in 
camping and touring supplies and auto- 
mobile accessories.—T. A. Hulbert, Win- 
sted (Conn.) Evening Citizen. 


“The Seven Years’ Test’ would make 
a striking title for a page or section de- 
voted to an article showing that seven 
years is the estimated average life of a 
retail, business under one management, and 
to institutional advertisements of firms 
that have successfully weathered the re- 
quired number of business years, or more. 
—Fremont Kutnewsky. 


Every day among the classified adver- 
tisements of the Seattle Post Intelligencer 
there appear six auto license numbers. 
The owners. of these numbers are supplied 
free of charge by the Post Intelligencer 
with ten gallons of gasoline at any service 
station of a certain company in Seattle. 
The numbers are selected at random, with- 
out reference to the owners of the cars 
registered.—C, M. L. 


The “Dress Well and Succeed” cam- 
paigns having been supported chiefly by 
retail clothiers, it seems that merchant 
tailors would be in line for a co-operative 
campaign under the slogan: “Wear Tail- 
ored Clothes for Fit.” The advertise- 
ments need not be large, should not be 
noisy, but could run for a long time.— 
Fremont Kutnewsky. 


The Los Angeles (Cal.) Times is stag- 
ing what it calls its “Community Clear- 
ance Sale” in its want ad section. A full- 
page advertisement in one of the news sec- 
tions of the Sunday Times calls the read- 
ers attention to the Want Ad section and 
the “Community Clearance Sale.” Lineage 
has been materially increased by this 
“sale.”’—Harold J. Ashe. 


For a laugh story on some dull day, let 
a reporter go to a couple of churches and 
theatre, a street railway office and the 


For Evening and Sueday Newspapers 
International News Service 
World Building, New York 
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waiting room of a passenger station to find 
out what folks forget to carry away with 
them. Everything from diver’s suits to 
old boots and umbrellas will probably 
make up the collection. Particularly 
amusing is the type of articles left in 
church pews.—A. ‘C. Regli, Riverside, 
Calif. 


“Hoboic Hobnobs” is the title given a 
daily half column feature in a paper pub- 
lished in a small city of Northern Penn- 
sylvania. Experiences related to the re- 
porter by hoboes, and hangerons around 
railroad stations and a tourist camp, fur- 
nish ample material in this particular in- 
stance. More often than not the story is 
given a humorous slant, although it is 
not unusual to uncover a real “sob” story. 
—Paul M. Wildrick. 


Tomatoes at 25 cents a pound, $15 dol- 
lars a bushel, were found to be the most 
popular vegetable on the market at Lo- 
gansport on July 4 while six weeks later 
the sale at the rate of one dollar a bushel 
was slow. Vegetable dealers say this is 
following out the condition whereby 
people are the most desirous of that 
which is the most difficult to secure. This 
condition exists with other eatables for 
the in and out season demand. How is it 
in your city ?—Lewis Hyman. 

One of the best ways for a newspaper 
to get into contact with its readers is to 
have one or more reporters, preferably 
young women, call at the homes to secure 
personals or other items which go into 
the making of the small-city daily. Tips 
for feature stories will often be obtained 
and the visits will have the effect of cre- 
ating greater friendliness for the paper. 
The plan has been successfully worked in 
a city of 100,000.—J. Harrison Reed. 


Most girls in their senior year at high 
school and college spend much time solic- 
iting contributions to their ‘Memory 
Book” or “Girl Graduation Book.” You 
may recall the days when you also wrote 
witty messages of parting and prophecies 
in some pretty co-ed’s GG book just be- 
fore commencement day. Why not run 
a typical “Memory Book” as a feature? 
It would be amusing to the older readers 
as well as attract the students—David 
Resnick, St. Louis Star. 


It’s a good thing that Darwin didn’t 
discover the law of gravitation, for if 
he had done so the scientists would be 
up against some law prohibiting water 
from running down _hill—Cleveland 
Times. ja} 


The World’s Greatest 
Newspaper Feature 
Service 
Supplying a complete and 
exclusive daily illustrated 
feature service to news- 
papers throughout the 


United States and in for- 
eign countries. 


4 page ready-print color comics. 


Write for samples and rates 


NEASERVICEINC. 


1200W.3RD.STREET, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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BECAUSE husbands allow important 

invitations to rest forgotten in desk 
pigeonholes, at the office, or in coat pock- 
ets, the Athens Women’s Club adopted 
and forwarded to the local postmaster a 
resolution asking him to discontinue the 
custom of delivering letters addressed to 
“Mr. and Mrs.” to the offices of their 
husbands. The women would have them 
delivered to the residence of “Mr. and 
Mrs.” The local postmaster should be 
good for an interview on the subject.— 
L. J. Jellison, Dubuque, Ia. 


A few years ago when Emile Coué was 
in this country some miraculous cures 
were reported made by him in the cities 
which he visited. If he was in your town, 
go thru the files and dig out the names 
and addresses of those who believed them- 
selves cured at that time and send a man 


out to interview them and find out how’ 


permanent the results were—Bruce Cole. 


Are pests that usually do damage to 
growing crops as noticeable this year as 
in former seasons? Farmers of Cass 
county, Indiana, report that they have 
been bothered but little this season with 
worms and bugs against which they usu- 
ally must put up a stiff fight. Weather 
conditions are the cause, experts state — 
Lewis Hyman. — Logansport  (Ind.) 
Pharos-Tribune. 


Your readers will be surprised when 
they read what is served to prisoners in 
your jail on a single day. Sometimes 
the low quality and small quantity of food 
is the feature of the story and at others 
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Six Illustrated Pages 
Immediate Release 
Wire for Samples 


The McClure Newspaper Syndicate 


373 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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STEP WORD 
PUZZLES 


By ARTHUR WYNNE 


Father of Modern X-Words invents and 
patents new popular bit. Get it via— 


KING FEATURES 
SYNDICATE, Inc. 


241 W. 58th St. NEW YORK CITY 


ONE DOLLAR 
WILL BE PAID 
FOR EACH 


“HUNCH” 
PUBLISHED 


the high quality and good quantity will | 
the feature. Some sheriffs pride ther 
selves on the fact that they feed priso 
ers the same food that they have on the 
own table—Yandell C. Cline. 


The Salt Lake City Tribune has a fe 
ture in which all classes, including publ 
officials, are invited to discuss city traff 
problems. Some most interesting and us 
ful contributions are being printed dail 
—Fred L. W. Bennett. 


NOW READY! 


A New Reader-Riveting 
Daily Serial by 


Mildred Barbour 


The story of a woman who 
had always had what she 
wanted and of a man who 
never counted the cost, in 


“HEARTS ADRIFT” 
Order Now 


Metropolitan Newspaper 
Service 


Maximilian Elser, Jr., Genl. Mer. 
150 Nassau Street, New York City 


“SKIPPY” 


By PERCY CROSBY 


The best juvenile 
comic strip. Combines 
great humor, excellent 
drawing and emphatic 
adult appeal. 


A feature you can’t afford 
to miss 


JOHNSON FEATURES, Inc. 


1819 Broadway, New York, N. Y — 
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Fifty-Eight 
Per Cent of 


Pennsylvania’s 


Population 


Pennsylvania has 170 cities of over 5000 people in which is located fifty-eight 
per cent of the population. Think what this means to you, Mr. Advertiser. It 
means that these prospective buyers of products—nearly 5,000,000—are close to 
the retail outlets for your goods. So close, in fact, that you are sure to get quick 
response to your advertising—if it is placed in the newspapers listed on this page. 


These dealers maintain service and promotion departments which will go to 
great effort in assisting the National Advertiser to secure widest distribution 
possible. 


These departments have done most to waken the spirit of progress throughout 
the thousands of Pennsylvania wholesalers and retailers. 


This is real service—the way they do things in Pennsylvania. Take advantage 
of it and notice how the sales will increase. 


Make the following dailies the Keystone of the campaign in the Keystone State. 
Figure out the circulation and rate, and you will be agreeably surprised at the 
comparatively small cost. 


Circula- 2,500 10,000 €ircula- 2,500 
tion lines lines tion lines 
mcAllentowneCall. ..c.¢.2<.<..--+ (M) 29,545 10 10 2S Scranton Limes, cee oo. ses « (E) 43,200 ol2 
poAllentownl Gall) cos senec.s os.< =: (S) 19,382 10 10 ~,onaron Herald :..5. cs co0ci bes (E) = 7,514 0285 
t+tBeaver Falls Tribune ......... (E) 6,033 03 .03 Stroudsburg Record (E) Press...(M) 8,078 045 
t7Bloomsburg Press ............ (M) 7,400 .029 .029 **Sunbury Daily Item .......... (E) 4,564 .025 
er (Chester. Limes). ocane...4- sas (E) 16,576 055 055 **Warren Times-Mirror ...... (E&M) ‘8,780 04 
{Coatesville Record ............. (E) 6,650 035 .03 **Washington Observer and Re- 
**Connellsville Courier .......... (E) 6,233 02 02 porters see Gose s eek s (M&E) 17,181 .06 
SEISARLOME PXDECSS | feta ct ii: «cs (E) 22,416 07 07 tiWest Chester Local News..... (E) 11,252 .04 
“4d Dive WEG nn ar (E) 27,456 .08 .08 **Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader ....(E) 24,374 08 
Harrisburg Telegraph ........... (E) 40,022 095 .095, **Williamsport Sun ............. (E) 20,149 .07 
+jHazleton Plain Speaker....(E) .) 19.680 07 06 TtYork Dispateh ........2....... (E) 19,139 .05 
+tHazleton Standard-Sentinel.(M)  § : ; : 
**Mount Carmel Item .......... (E) 4,581 025 021 ¥ 
P*Oil City Defrick:.....:.--.2... (M) 6,377 035 .035 **A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, March 31, 1925. 
ee . : 
Pottsville Republican and Morn- +7Government Statement, March 31, 1925. 


MIPS E ADC los Gcislaelna s-s6 oe (E&M) 16,109 .08 07 
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The PROGRAM 


of the 


TELEGRAI 


THE NEWSPAPER may be likened@ to, them lesaie 


of an orchestra, whose function is also to select the program and to inter- 
pret the music. 


_ The daily program of the Telegram is made up to 
go into 200,000 homes—to be read by all the family. News that is fit to read, 
interesting, informative special articles, editorials and departments in charge of 
those who speak with authority in their respective spheres. 


_ The advertising matter in the program of the Tele- 
gram largely directs the daily purchases in these homes. Ninety-seven per cent 
of them are in Greater New York. CONCENTRATED CIRCULATION! 


Che New Vork Eelegram 


Publication Office— Telegram Square 
New York City 


Eastern Representative Western Representative 
DAN A. CARROLL J. E.oLUEZ 
110 East 42nd Street Tower Building 


New York City Chicago, IIl. 


Original second class entry The Journalist, March 24, 1884; Newspaperdom, March, 1892; The Editor & Publisher, December 7, 
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1901; The Editor & Publisher and Journalist, October 


Advertising, February 7, 1925; Revised entry, Editor & Publisher, May Ul, 1916, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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Ir IS a living thing v Every Spring for the past six years, sure as 
sap rising, regular as April rains, urgent as new life itself, News 
circulation surges upward—and stays! Two yeats ago it passed the 
highest point of other papers’ circulations, the assumed ultimate, 
and became the Largest Daily Citculation In America ® ® For two 
yeats since, it has kept growing ®% ® In the little chart of New York 
daily circulations on this page, study the swift upward thrust of 
the News ® @ a line of life, a course of influence, a path of power 

# while the other lines hold level, the other papers lag along % ® 


News Growth 
1919-1925 


® Now the 


largest daily circulation in America runs well overt 900,000 copies, represents 
more than two-fifths of the morning circulation of New York, reaches at 
least every other family in New York City—and is still growing. Growth 
means more life—an active medium makes a live message ® ® Growth 
means power—treaching more minds every day ®* ® Growth means influence 


—selling itself constantly this paper can sell for the adver- 


Six Years of Growth: | tiser * ® And growth means value—more circulation per 


July, 1919 . . .27,120 


July, 1920 ... 247,899 agate line for the advertising message and the advertising 


July, 1921 . . 405,449 


July, 1922. . 514,707 | dollar ® ® Never forgetting the extra value of the small - 


July, 1923 . . 655,539 


July, 1924 . . 782976 | page—visibility that gets the message seen ¥ % 
July, 1925 . - 909,298 


ona rising market! 


® Buy News 


Have You Read TELL IT TO SWEENEY? 


Write for the series on your business letterhead. 


THE 


NEWS 


New Yorks Picture Newspaper 


Tribune Tower, Chicago 25 Park Place, New York 
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AGAIN! NEA COMICS WIN! 


The Salt Lake City Telegram recently concluded 
a rousing contest to find what comics its readers 
preferred. 


20 comics from several syndicates were included 
in the voting. NEA won 9:places out of the first 
12 with FIRST three places in division number one 
and FIRST three places in division number two. 


Again proving NEA Comics the 


STANDARD of AMERICA 


In addition to furnishing newspapers with comic 
strips and black and white page comics, NEA dis- 
tributes a 4-page, ready-print color comic section 
containing the same comics that won FIRST place 
in the Telegram contest. 


“Our Boarding House,” “Freckles and His 
Friends,” “Salesman $am” and “Out Our Way” 
form the funniest color comic section in America. 


Samples and rates on request 


NEA SERVICE, Inc., 


MAIN OFFICE 
1200 West Third Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


‘ohe “World’s Greatest Newspaper Geature Service 
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Some Questions Are Twins 


(You must get answers to both) 


cé e e e e e 
How much circulation has your paper?” is a twin question to “How many 
families are there in your community ?”’ 


Circulation figures in themselves are not significant until the size and 
importance of the field are known. 


Metropolitan Birmingham includes these adjacent communities, all actually 
part of Birmingham—optically, commercially, really—although they are 
outside the legal boundaries of old Birmingham: Boyles, Forrest, Lewisburg, 
Rosedale, Bessemer, Brighton, Lipscomb, ‘Sayreton, Sherman, Dolomite, 
Hillman, Sandusky, Spalding, F airfield, Irondale, Roebuck, Waddell, Huff- 
man, Oak Grove, Edgewood, Redding, Kotona, Edgewater, Dolcite. 


These communities are all within the A. B. C. city carrier territory. 


Based on a survey by the Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, made this year, covering old Birmingham and most of the communi- 
ties listed, there are more than 90,000 families in the metropolitan city 
district. 

We recommend that you secure at least 68,318 city circu- 


lation for coverage of these families. You can get this 75% 
city coverage by listing Birmingham’s evening papers. 


The Birmingham Post is second in total circulation in the 
entire state of Alabama. Current circulation exceeds 


40,000. ! ‘ A 


des a! He e dune) 


You cannot cover metropolitan Birmingham without The Post 


he Birmingham Post 


A 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPER 


MEMBER OF THE A. B. C. 
REPRESENTED IN THE NATIONAL ADVERTISING FIELD BY 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


New York Chicago Cleveland Cincinnati San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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First Lesson in Radio Advertising 
Space Buying 


Radio manufacturers and advertisers who want their advertising outlay to do them the most good in 
Philadelphia should read and analyze the facts below: 


Question Answer Question Answer 
What is the third larg-| What is the agate neh : 
est Radio market in the! —Philadelphia rate of The Evening /—60 cents 
United States? i Bulletin ? 
What is the city popu-) 
lation? j 1,823,779 What Philadelphia 
newspaper carries most The E Bull % 
local retail and  na--—The Evening Bulletin 
of the Philadelphia trad —3,005,090 fon MiMmesplay vadvertices 


ing zone? J 


What’s the | gee 
ments? 


How many separate 


dwellings in the Phila---—523,404 


(Copyright 1925—Bulletin Company) 


radio broadcast directory ? 


ii j - ° 
delphia “trading zoner J ‘ees Fania —High class and cons2rva- 
What Philadelphia Bullenne tive 
newspaper goes daily N 
into nearly ever y/The Evening Bulletin Which Philadelphia) 
ee” a ae a newspaper has the larg-}—The Evening Bulletin 
fee est circulation? 
What ee 
oe WSPER Cea eo = into| ‘ : What Philadelphia news- 
most homes in the ‘The Evening Bulletin paper has the most popular —The Evening Bulletin 
Philadelphia trading 


zone? s| 
What was the net paid 
daily average circulation 
of The E ‘vening Bulletin —526,796 copies 
for six months ending 
March 31, 1925? 
In what Philadelpl aia} 
newspaper can you buy 
advertising space at the}_~The Evening Bulletin 
lowest rate per line per 
thousand copies? 


business done in Phila- 


What is the annual 
delphia, as indicated by $25 645 000 000 00 
Af c ’ ’ ’ c 


the 1924 figures of the 
Philadelphia Clearing 
House? 


Philadelphia and 


What city and poe 
The Evening Bulletin 


should be on the schedule of 
every Radio advertiser? | 


The above questionnaire is the “acid test” of the Philadelphia newspaper situation when applied to 


Radio Advertising. 


Selling Radio Outfits and equipment is no longer a question of getting in touch with a few “radio 
fans,” but now involves the great buying public, and to get the largest sale it is important that your ad- 
vertising should be in the newspaper that goes into nearly every home in Philadelphia and vicinity. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


| The Ehening Bulletin. 
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Feature Syndicates Organize Trade Group 
For Common Promotion and Protection 


Central Bureau With Permanent Staff, Planned as Spokesman and Clearing House—David Lawrence 
| President—Safeguards Against Price-Fixing and Control of Competition 


NEWSPAPER syndicates of the United 

States have organized a membership 
association for their common promotion 
-and protection, for the first time in the 
history of journalism. 

Organization was completed Aug. 7 
in New York, when a constitution un- 
der the name of the Association of News- 
paper Syndicates, was unanimously adopt- 
ed, with 33 syndicates represented at the 
meeting. 3 

The meeting elected David Lawrence, 
Current News Features, Inc., president ; 
George Matthew Adams, of the George 
Matthew Adams Service, vice-president ; 
H. H. McClure, Associated Newspapers, 
secretary, and Thomas W. Gerber, United 
Features Syndicate, treasurer. 

The constitution as adopted was drawn 
up by a committee of 11 syndicate men 
appointed at a preliminary dinner held at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, July 30. 

Members of this committee were: Mr. 
Lawrence; Christy Walsh, of the Christy 
Walsh Syndicate; William Johnson, of 
Johnson Features, Inc., Maximillian El- 


ser, Jr., of the Metropolitan Newspaper - 


Service: V. V. McNitt; of McNaught 
Syndicate, Inc.; Harry Staton, New York 
Herald Tribune Syndicate; F. B. Knapp, 
Néw York World Syndicate; Mr. 
Adams; C. T. Brainerd, McClure News- 


- 


Organization Meeting of Association of Newspaper Syndicates at Waldorf-Astoria 


McClure. 
The officers elected will meet shortly 
to appoint a board of governers for the 


paper Syndicate; and Mr. 


association. The board of governers will 
meet early in September to perfect or- 
ganization of the association. 

The history of the association’s forma- 
tion dates back to June 30, when Christy 
Walsh gave an informal luncheon to eight 
syndicate men at the New York Athletic 
Club. 

Those present were Jay Williams, Bell 
Syndicate, Inc; Harry McClure, Asso- 
ciated Newspapers; John Millar, Associ- 
ated Editors, Chicago; George McAdams, 
McNaught Syndicate, Inc.; George Mat- 
thew Adams, George Matthew Adams 
Service; Edward McClure, Republic 
Syndicate; Maximillian Elser, Jr., and 
Earl T. Hadley, Metropolitan Newspaper 
Service; and Mr. Walsh. 

The thirty-three present at the dinner 
July 30 were: William Clayton, R. M. 
Cleveland, Readers’ Syndicate; David 
Lawrence, Lemuel F. Parton, Current 
News Features, Inc.; Clinton T. Brain- 
erd, McClure Newspaper Syndicate; John 
Van Biber, D. P. Syndicate; E. W. 
Gilland, Newspaper Information Servcie, 
Washington, D. C.; F. J. Murphy, Mc- 
Naught Syndicate, Inc.; Leslie Fulen- 
wider, C, D, Russell, Famous Feature 


Syndicate, Inc.; Christy Walsh, J. F. 
Hanratty, Christy Walsh Syndicate; W. 
H. Johnson, Johnson Features, Inc.; J. 
E. Watkins, Ledger Syndicate, Philadel- 
phia and Post Syndicate, New York; 
John F. Dille, National Newspaper Serv- 
ice; Max Elser, Jr., Metropolitan News- 
paper Service; Raleigh T. Curtis, Fair- 
child News Service; W. P. Sarver, As- 
sociated Newspapers; J. E. Rice, Watson 
Davis, Science Service, Washington, D. 
C.: Harland H. Allen, Allen Feature 
Service; A. A. Preciado, Thompson Fea- 
ture Service, Inc.; Henry M. Snevily, 
Bell Syndicate; George T. Bye, Putnam 
Syndicate; E. S. McClure, Republic 
Syndicate, Inc.; Myles F. Lasker, Cos- 
mos Newspaper Syndicate; Harper Kim- 
ber, Murray’s Newspaper Service; Hugh 
Baillie, United Feature Syndicate; Bruno 
Pascale, George Matthew Adams, Fitz- 


hugh Green, George Matthew Adams 
Service; Frank B. Knapp, New York 
World Syndicate; Robert E. Moyer, 


New York World News Service. 

The major function of the association 
outlined in great detail by the constitution 
is the “Central Bureau,” which the board 
of governors is directed to establish, with 
an executive secretary to administer its 
affairs subject to the guidance and ap- 
praval of the board, Its duties follow: 


“Tt shall be the function of the Central 
Bureau to assist in the fulfillment of the 
objects of this Association as enumerated 
in Section 2 of Article 1 and to do the 
following things and any others as may 
be duly provided hereafter by resolution 
of the board of governors or the Asso- 
ciation at a regular meeting :— 


“(a) To represent the Association in 
conferences relating to a revision of 
copyright laws. 

“(b) To collect reliable data of in- 
terest to the membership relating to busi- 
ness conditions in various sections of the 
country as affecting newspapers generally. 


“(c) To maintain an accurate list of 
newspapers, personnel of their manage- 
ment, data on changes of ownership and 
personnel of ownership. 


“(d) To see that the viewpoint of the 
Association is properly presented before 
all conventions and gatherings of publish- 
ers and editors, whether national, state or 
sectional bodies, and to arrange for speak- 
ers wherever possible who will reflect 
the viewpoint of the Association. 

“(e) To carry on as may be directed 
by the board a constant promotion cam- 
paign on the value of syndicates to news- 
papers. iW 

“(f) To act as a clearing house for 


4 


credit data but no member upon whom 
the executive secretary may call for in- 
formation shall be obliged to furnish same 
if he considers it to the best interests of 
his individual business to refrain from so 
deing. All information to be furnished 
the Central Bureau should be the volun- 
tary act of members. 

“(g) To act as an intermediary in the 
adjustment of contracts in effect between 
syndicates and newspapers, or between 
authors and syndicates or between artists 
and syndicates, but the Central Bureay 
shall not act unless requested in writing 
to do so by a member and his efforts 
should be those of good offices rather than 
as agent of a member. 

“(h) To assist in selecting arbitration 
boards of three or more persons to settle 
disputes arising between authors and syn- 
dicates or between artists and syndicates 
or between newspapers and syndicates 
with reference to the interpretation or 
execution of contracts provided both 
parties voluntarily desire arbitration. 
This Association, however, assumes no 
responsibility for the fulfillment of any 
award or decision when once arbitration 
is accepted by both parties to a dispute. 

“(i) To encourage the use of arbitra- 
tion as a means of avoiding litigation. 

“(j) To devise plans whereby litiga- 
tion expense may be reduced and to co- 
operate with such counsel, as may be 
authorized by the board of governors 
who may be persuaded to specialize in 
syndicate practice so that legal advice 
may be rendered without charge through 
the Central Bureau when desired by mem- 
bers. In the event that services beyond 
those which may be agreed upon by coun- 
sel to be furnished the Association shall 
be necessary, members will be required 
to make their own arrangements for a 
compensation either with counsel for the 
Association or their own counsel. 

“(k) To collect data as to the experi- 
ence of other trade bodies in connection 
with arbitration or litigation relating to 
trade contracts and to re-distribute same 
periodically in condensed form to the 
members. 

“(1) To collect data relating to forms 
of contracts best adapted to various syn- 
dicate uses and to distribute same but 
nothing herein to be construed as com- 
pelling any member to use any form of 
contract which he deems unsuitable for 
the conduct of his own business, 

“(m) The Central Bureau shall not be 
used in any way to encourage or dis- 
courage the sale of any particular syn- 
dicate feature handled by members. If 
the Cenral Bureau receives from artists, 
authors or prospective authors or artists 
or their agents any material offered for 
syndication, the Central Bureau shall fur- 
nish the aforesaid persons an alphabetical 
list of members of the Association and 
return the material at once without rec- 
ommendation as to the syndicates with 
whom the correspondence might best be 
pursued. 

“(n) To co-operate with the Authors 
League in such matters as the board of 
governors may deem advisable.” 

Six objects are outlined by Section 2 
of Article I of the constitution, the sub- 
stance of which is the encouragement of 
better understanding by newspaper own- 
ers and editors of the usefulness and 
proper scope of syndicates in the news- 
paper business; the promotion of better 
relations between syndicates, the authors 
and artists whose product they distrib- 
ute, and the editors who buy those prod- 
ucts; the improvement of syndicate prac- 
tice and the discussion of common prob- 
lems through frequent personal inter- 
change of experiences and ideas: the 
creation of a central body to speak for 
the syndicate business; and the establish- 
ment of standards of syndicate recogni- 
tion. 

It is emphatically stated that the ma- 
chinery of the body shall not be used for 
controlling competition or fixing prices, 
or exchange of information on prices ask- 
ed or obtained for services. 

The board of governors is authorized 
to define qualifications for membership 
and a four-fifths vote of all members is 
required for the withdrawal of a certifi- 
cate of membership, Syndicate depart- 
ments of newspapers or newspaper groups 
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I had a chance; . 


I hit the bricks. 


it) in, 


I turned 


I searched the sheet at 


are eligible, but not representatives or- 
any organization acting primarily as. a 
purchasing agent for newspapers or news- 


paper groups. The board of governors is 
authorized to declare ineligible within the 
next 60 days any of those syndicates 
which responded favorably to the initial 
calls for the formation of the body, which 
do not measure up to its defined qualifica- 
tions. 

The board of governors is directed to 
fix the annual dues, which are to be paid 
quarterly in advance. Members dropped 
for non-payment of dues after two 
months’ lapse will not receive data from 
the Central Bureau, and will be required 
to return its membership certificate and 
cease using the association’s insignia. 
Restoration of membership dropped for 
non-payment of dues requires a majority 
vote of the membership, following an ex- 
pression by the board of governors. 
Thirty days’ time for discussion of ap- 
plicant’s qualifications must elapse before 
the association votes upon his admission. 

Officers elected at the Aug. 7 meeting, 
it is provided, will serve until the next 
annual meeting on the Saturday preceding 
the annual meeting of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association in 
New York. The first board of governors, 
appointed by the president elected last 
week, will serve until the 1927 meeting, 
when all members of the board are to be 
elected. 

The board of governors will meet 
quarterly on the first Tuesday in Septem- 
ber, December, March and June, wherever 
the board determines, or on the call of 
the president, or on written application 
to the president by three members of the 
board. Eight members of the board of 


SONGS OF THE CRAFT 


(Written Exclusively for Epitor & PuBLISHER) 


THE ROPED GOAT 
By Henry Edward Warner 


. a story broke 
That had the guts; the Desk called me 
And said: “Young man, go out and see 
What you can do with this . 
It’s all about are up in G- - 
And say, we go to press at three!” 


. The Folk 


The usual stuff, 
A little skirmishing, and then 
To buttonhole a coupla men 
Inside the gag; then, with enough 
To make a spread, I’ struck a lope 
To office, where I typed the dope. 


It was a peach! 
I wrote that yarn from where it lay! 
It was my cub’s red-letter day— 

Its height I’d hardly dared to reach. 
It was the sort of yarn cubs pray 
To get a chance to write, some way. 


alae 


I fine-toothed-combed it line by line 

To find that red-hot yarn of mine! 
Read every line, then in between. 

At last I found it, cut to chaff— 

A poor, lost, orphaned paragraph! — 


And I shall never feel the same 
Mad thrill I felt at what I wrote; 
And I shall never hear my Goat 
Bleat half so sadly in the Game 
As when I searched that sheet to see 
What some darned dub had done to me! 


Somewhere there must exist a hell 

For copy-readers who employ 

Their witless minds in killing joy 
And sounding young Ambition’s knell! 
And there, I know by every sign 
Is he who roped that Goat of mine! 


governors constitutes a quorum. Vacan- 
cies in thé board are to be filled by the 
board at its following quarterly meeting 
and a four-fifths affirmative vote of the 
board is required. for filling vacancies in 
the offices of president, vice-president, 
secretary or treasurer. 

The fiscal year begins with the annual 
meeting in April. Three other meetings 
are to be held annually, at date to be set 
by the board, and special meetings may 
be called by the board to’ transact stated 
business, on two weeks’ notice to the 
membership. alf of the membership 
constitutés ‘a quorum at a regular or spe- 
cial meeting. 


NEWS-DEALERS UNPUNISHED 


Court Remits Fines When They Promise 
To Drop ‘Obscene”’ Magazines 


Fines of $50 each imposed against four 
Sioux City (la.) news dealers for sale 
of magazines alleged to be obscene under 
a recently enacted city ordinance, have 
been suspended by Judge Joseph Hays 
before whom the dealers were arraigned. 
They promised that they would not 
handle the alleged “art” publications any 
longer. The offending dealers were 
Marshall Bros:, Neswick Bros., Frank 
Perrazzo and George Natonson. They 
had threatened an appeal from the fines, 
claiming that the police had given them 
no notice of the violation and they raised 
the question of what constituted in- 
decency in magazines. 
were suspended, however, ‘they declared 
they would not prosecute” the case any 
further, (— ' 7 a 


After the fines ' 


COUNT CIPPICO ional 


PRESS CRITICS’ RANKS — 
: a 


Implies Newspapers” 
Write Inuendoes Into Reports and In- _ 
terviews—Defends Seldes’ Exile 


Italian Senator 


Charging that the newspapers seem to 
eager for pep, Count Antonio Cippico, 
Fascist Italian Senator who is lecturing 
at the Institute of Politics at Williams- 
town, declared in an interview granted 
in Springfeld, Mass., that many a dif- 
ficult problem could be solved if only 
the newspapers would write fairly of what 
a lecturer says and without offering in- 
nuendoes and inferences which had no 
place in the mind of the speaker. ‘f 

Touching on the recent revocation by 
Mussolini of a passport of George Seldes, 
correspondent of the Chicago Tribune, 
the Count said that the Tribune’s Paris 
edition had always sought to make lurid 
all that was good and beautiful in Italy 
and had been bitterly against Italy since 
the war. Italy has no law of libel as 
applying to newspapers, he said, stating 
his belief that a law fashioned after the 
English law will soon be adopted. 


i 


BOOSTING “UNLUCKY TWOos” 


New York Mirror Starts New Circula- 
tion Promotion Stunt 


The New York Mirror, morning 
tabloid, is conducting a circulation con- 
test based on the Government’s attempt 
to cut down the demand for one-dollar 
bills by popularizing the two-dollar note. 
Daily rewards of $100 are offered per-~ 
sons spotting certain two-dollar bills ” 
whose serial numbers are published. | 

Part of the stunt included a parade 
through New York streets of a touring © 


car bearing a man dressed as Uncle Sam. 
The 


following advertisement was 
placed in other newspapers: 
“REWARD: I will pay $100 for the — 


return of the Two-Dollar Bill, which I 
spent in one of New York’s leading re- 
tail establishments last Saturday. 

“Full particulars and Serial number of 
this Two-Dollar Bill appear in my an- 
nouncement in today’s and tomorrow’s 
New York Mirror.” ¢ 

New York Daily News countered with 
a “Lucky Buck,” or dollar contest. 


Turbyville Leaves Sunpapers & 


Fred Turbyville, for several years sport- 4 
ing editor of the Baltimore Evening Sun, — 
has resigned to do independent outside © 
work, which he has planned for sometime. — 


Paul Menton, who has been with the — 
sporting department, has been named H 
sporting editor and executive. Leo Doyle 
will write a column on sports replacing — 
the “Turbyville Says” column which has) 
been a feature of the Evening Sun sport- 
ing page. Turbyville was formerly con- 2, 
nected with the Newspaper Enterprise _ 
Association in Cleveland. 


I. C. C. Names Alderman 


Grant Halderman, of Denver, former 
newspaper man, prominent for many 
years in Colorado state politics and until — 
recently chairman of the Colorado Public — 
Utilities Commission, has been named a 
senior examiner in the bureau of valu- a 
ations for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission at Washington. 


Link Joins New Daily’s Force 


Henry W. Link, formerly managing J 
editor of the Spartanburg (S. C.) Jour-— 
nal, is going back into newspaper work 
after two years as a chamber of com- 
merce secretary at Hickory, N. C. Reg 
cently a corporation with $40,000 paid 
in capital was organized to publish a new 
daily at Statesville, N. C., and Mr. Link © 
will be editor of the new publication, 


‘which is as yet unnamed. 
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_ TELLING IT TO THE MAN ON MAIN STREET | 


Advertisers With Large National Appropriations Are Discovering Profitable Fields for Exploitation 


Through Uncrowded Columns of Small City Newspapers 


A LARGE sum had been spent for an 
extensive advertising campaign which 
did not seem to produce the sales. 

A new agency was retained. 

The first thing it did was to study the 
sales for the past year to 16,000 retailers. 
Then each zone of the country was 
studied individually. 

‘The agency discovered: 

Eighty two per cent of the advertisers’ 
dealers were located outside of the trad- 
ing areas in which the previous adver- 
tising had circulated. 

No advertising at all had been done in 
19 states where a fair percentage of the 
volume came from. 

Sixteen per cent of the merchants did 
two-thirds of the total volume of business. 

Many advertising plans 
mapped out for fall would be radically 
changed, if manufacturers or their coun- 
selors would make a similar analysis. 
A sales manager the other day in study- 
ing population figures was surprised to 
note that in all the United States there 
are only a comparatively few cities of 
90,000 population or above. In these 
cities are located most of the great 
metropolitan dailies, with their service 
departments and organizations for pre- 
senting their claims to the advertiser and 
helping him get the most from space. 

Less aggressive are the dailies in the 
towns between 10,000 and 50,000 popula- 
tion. These nevertheless fit into many 
national programs and are used to con- 
siderable extent. 

One of the most effective mediums in 
the country—and about the least appre- 
ciated—is the small-town weekly. It is 
receiving scant consideration from nation- 
al advertisers, but as agencies and manu- 
facturers discover that in the small towns 


now being | 


BY HAMMOND EDWARD FRANKLIN 


in the aggregate a tremendous quantity 
of their automobiles and soap and ciga- 
rets and shoes can be consumed, the more 
the country weekly will come into its 
own. 

Arthur Brisbane wrote to Will Rogers, 
the Oklahoma humorist who is writing 
Bull Durham Tobacco copy, and summed 
up the case for the weekly rather well: 

“Your advertising is read—at least by 
one reader. I saw your advertisement 
of Bull Durham where you _ probably 
never saw it, in the Hamlet News-Mes- 
singer, an excellent little paper published 
in the active town of Hamlet, North 
Carolina. 

“T am particularly glad to see that Mr. 
P. S. Hill, who I suppose is your boss, 
puts his advertising in many of the 
smaller newspapers of the country. 
Those are the most important papers and, 
incidentally, in proportion to their cir- 
culation their advertising results are the 
biggest, and their advertising rates are 
the smallest in the country. 

“They are read from end to end. 
Every copy of circulation means an entire 
family, not a family that lives in one 
room with a can opener, but a family that 
owns its own house, and land around it, 
at least 90 times out of a hundred, a 
family that buys everything from the roof 
on the house to the cement: on the floor, 
from the hat on mother’s head to the 
skates on’ the boy’s feet. 

“T hope you will persuade Mr. Hill and 
those that represent the advertising de- 
partment of his big company to continue 
to send advertising to what are called 
the ‘country newspapers’. They not only 
pay well, but the service that their pub- 


\ 


lishers render to the public is in my 
opinion the most important service ren- 
dered by any class of citizens in the 
United States. The country editors are 
distributors of information, they reach 
the minds of the boys that leave farms, 
and they are the nation’s mental police 
force’. 

The home town paper with its social 
and personal news, published faithfully in 
even the small hamlet, has a local in- 
fluence which causes it to be read 
thoroughly. Each copy is read more 
carefully and by more people than the 
average magazine or metropolitan news- 
paper. Comparatively modest space gets 
attention, for there are no immense 
spreads of department stores and big ad- 
vertisers. Even inch copy has a chance. 
Much of the lineage is local store and 
classified advertising. 

A twenty-inch advertisement costing 
about $6 per paper commands as much 
interest as a full page in a big city daily. 
As this field is discovered by more 
national advertisers, this condition may 
change, but at present, from an attention 
standpoint in the “small town” field, the 
advertiser has an exceptional advertising 
opportunity. 

Some 60,000,000 people live in or near 
towns under 5,000 population. It also is 
stated that about 60 per cent of all auto- 
mobiles are owned by small town folks. 
These may be reached by small town 
weeklies and dailies. 

The great outstanding feature of news- 
paper advertising as against other 
mediums, such as magazine or farm paper 
advertising, is its flexibility. It enables 
the manufacturer to get his story over to 


a definite audience when, where and how 
he wants to. Even outdoor advertising, 
which requires orders months ahead, lacks 
this flexibility. By controlling his cir- 
culation, the manufacturer cuts down 
waste. He has a definite advertising pro- 
gram to merchandise to the local trade 
wherever it is to appear. 

The American Press Association rep- 
resents 7,300 small-town papers which 
aggregate 8,500,000 circulation a week, 
almost four times that of the Saturday 
Evening Post. The Western Newspaper 
Union has 34 lists comprising 4,100 
papers, in which rates range from 4 4-5 
to 8c per inch per paper, a total. cost of 
$330.08 per inch for all groups. 

“In the small towns everybody knows 
everybody else”, J. M. Hopkins of the 
American Press Association recently 
pointed out. “The newspaper is a sort 
of house organ of the town. Everybody 
takes it and everybody reads it. Mrs. 
Jackson likes to look in the town society 
column and find that Mrs. Beekman’s 
sister and son Charles were visiting over 
the week end, or that the Jones have just 
bought a new Studebaker or are painting 
their house. 

“An executive in the bank at Littleton, 
N. H., a town of 4,000 population, told 
me that on January 1 of this year, their 
deposits in the savings bank amounted to 
$3,600,000 and had increased $200,000 by 
May. Some of the leaders among 
national advertisers are already advertis- 
ing intensively in these small towns, but 
in many lines of industry there is a big 
chance to advertise here with practically 
no competition. 

“Where a manufacturer wants to get 
complete coverage of city and country 
population with least duplication, the 


MID-WEST NEWSPAPER AD EXECUTIVES EXULT OVER FALL PROSPECTS 


Bountiful crops and advertising. That is the forecast for fall and winter from the 
last Sunday and Monday. “The outlook is the best in years,” Al H. Shuman, president of the association and business m 
said. Resolutions commending EDITOR & PUBLISHER for combating false 
picture are: Left to right, first row—E. V. Townsend, Sioux City (Ia.). Tribune; 
left to right—H. E. Dreier, Oklahoma Daily Oklahoman; C. L. Nicholson, H 
Alcock, St. Joseph News-Herald; H. W. Allen, Wichita Eagle; A. H. Shuman, Ft. 
Capper publications, Topeka; F. T. Doyle, St. Joseph News-Press; H. A. Spra 
Des Moines (la.) Register-Tribune; Knowlton Parker, Kansas City Kansan; 
Salina (Kas.) Journal, and Leo R. Wilson, Omaha (Neb.) Bee. Below is Al_H. Shuman, president of the Midwest 


on 2 


and fallacious statements regarding newsp 
E. E. Hardwick, Wichita Beacon: F. P. Cunningham, Topeka Daily Capital. Second row, 
utchinson (Kas.) News-Herald; A. H. Petrus, publicity manager, Fairmount park; J. R. 
W orth (Tex.) Star-Telegram; Sam KE. Gearhart, Fort Smith (Ark.) Times; 
gue, business manager St. Third row, left to right—F. R. Geneva, 


C. B. Herrin, Joplin (Mo.) Globe; Al DuTeau, 


Joseph News-Press. 


Midwest Newspaper Advertising Managers’ association, which met in Kansas City 
anager of the Ft. Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram 
aper advertising were adopted. 


Those in the 


Marco Morrow, 


Lincoln (Neb.) Journal; Roy F. Bailey, 


Newspaper Advertising Managers’ association. 
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ideal combination is the large daily for 
the city and adjoining trade area and the 
country weekly for the outlying area 
where the big dailies do not concentrate 
and where the chief medium is the home- 
town paper. The country papers run 
about eight pages per issue.” 

Last year the United States Rubber 
Company advertised ‘“Uskide Sole” and 
“U. S. Spring-step Heel” in a leading 
newspaper in each of 15 big city centers 
and also utilized more than 4,000 small 
town newspapers to “tell it to the small 
towns”. The small town group gave a 
circulation of two and a half million 
copies per advertisement. Where the ad- 
vertising was merchandised vigorously to 
the local trade, the company had check- 
able results in a number of sections. The 
fact the company continued its advertis- 
ing this past spring in the same sizeable 
list of small town papers indicates its 
conviction that such advertising has a 
distinct place in a national effort. 

Advertisers which have used this field 
include Standard Oil Company, American 
Radiator Company, American Tobacco 
Company, Corn Products Refining Com- 
pany, Dodge Brothers, Kellogg’s, Stude- 
baker, Southern Cotton Oil and others. 

“In the “good old days” it was often 
customary for an advertiser to order his 
copy inserted in every newspaper in the 
country, large and small for a definite 
price. If this were the case today, thou- 
sands of newspapers of small, but in- 
fluential, local circulation would be 
getting advertising orders. 

The publisher of a small paper can do 
more than he has done in the past to help 
advertisers get accurate facts about his 
local market situation and his paper and 
can bring more pressure to bear on local 
merchants to get them to display and 
push products advertised in his columns. 
de also can build good will with agen- 
cies by eliminating dishonest or doubtful 
advertising, taking care of position and 
physical form of the copy properly, 
acknowledging orders promptly, and, 
above all, furnishing checking copies and 
bills accurately and promptly. 

Some small town publishers continue 
to delay billing an advertiser for several 


months. Others neglect to mail any 
checking copies. The publisher should 
try it make it as easy and pleasant as 


possible for the agency to do business 
with him. At the same time he should 
decline press-agent “free-readers.” 

_In the early days of advertising, a pub- 
lisher of a small Paper received orders 
from an advertising agent over a period 
of four or five years but never rendered 
a bill. At the end of that time, he pre- 
sented_a claim for a number of thousand 
dollars which was honored, but the agent 
asked why no monthly bill had been ren- 
dered. The publisher replied, “Well, I 
knew I would be wanting to buy a new 
Press about now, so I thought I would let 
my bills to you go until J was ready to 
buy’. Such slipshod methods do no good 
to any paper. 

However, many of the difficulties of 
doing business with the country weeklies 
have been overcome and no advertiser 
need refrain from getting into this field 
because he thinks the details will not be 
taken care of efficiently. 

Business in the small towns is showing 
up well. Many advertisers will extend 
their sales this fall, if they give consid- 
eration to the value of “telling it to the 
small towns.” 


NEW COMMUNITY DRIVE 


Sanford, Fla., to Invest $125,000 in 
Advertising Its Advantages 


Newspapers and periodicals all over 
the country will be used this year in a 
general advertising campaign to be con- 
ducted by Sanford, Fla., it was announced 
this week. A fund of $125,000 will be 
invested by the city in this way to ad- 
vertise its advantages. 

At first the advertising quota was set 
at $25,000, but this figure was reached 
so rapidly that the larger figure was set. 

The city’s building program this year 
calls for the expenditure of $4,000,000. 
It has one daily newspaper, the Sanford 
Herald, represented in the general field 
by Frost, Landis & Kohn 
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Poland Honors Paint Official 
For Big 


The Y. M. C 
Willi 


Y. M. C. A. Gift 


A. Board of Directors of Krakow, Poland, present 


Ompan argest paint manus 


P. Fenn, of The, She 
facturers in the world 
ership in the Polish Y.. M. C. A. 


ith a testimonial portfolio and 


honorary mem- 
It was Mr. Fenn’s gift of $150,000 


which made possible the erection of the new Association building, the 


first of its kind in Poland. 


P. FENN, Vice-President and 

« Treasurer of The  Sherwin- 
Williams . Compan eveland, 
10, 18 ible tor the erection 
of Poland’s first Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing which has just been completed. 
The building, which was put up 
at Krakow, Poland, cost $150,000— 
the money being supplied from Mr. 
Fenn’s gift of $500,000 which he 
gave last yéar to the International 
Committee of the Young Men's 
Christian Association of New York. 
This is the first definite assignment 


made by. the committee of the| 


money contributed by Mr. Fenn for 
use in foreign fields. He attached 
no strings nor stipulations to his do- 
nation—leaving the expenditure of 
the money entirely in the hands of 
the committee to use -as they saw 
fit. 
The Board of Directors of the 
Krakow association, as a token of 
their appreciation, presented -Mr. 
Fenn with a testimonial portfolio. 
Mr. Fenn was snapped while read- 


One of the worst offenders among the space moochers 
one of the world’s greatest paint concerns, yet 
for its newspaper advertising. Think of a man like S. P. 
all in the name of the Y. M. 
advertising it should be beneath the dignity of the com- 


Company, 


press agent in a sly graft, 
legitimate “news” and as 


pany and its distinguished vice-president. 


| Sherwin-Williams 


? 


ing it. The gift also carries with it 
a diploma'to honorary membership 
in the Polish” ¥Y. M,'C. A. 

Mr. Ferin“has been prominently 
identified /with ‘the’ Y. M. C. A. 
practically all his “life. He was 
president. of the Cleveland, Ohio, 
association .for over twenty-five 
years and is’ now honorary. presi- 
dent. He has beefiia director of the 
Y. M. €. A. since 1868.. 


his 81st birthday.’ He was born at 
| Tallmadge, Ohio, | and was educat- 
jed in’ the public “grade school and: 
high school at Tallmadge and the 
Huniston Military Institute at 
Cleveland. In* 1870 he joined_The, 


) ; Compariy, “who 
are today the rost successful and 
best known paint manutacturers: in: 
The world. His/continuous service 
Tetord of fifty-five years is the 
longest in the company. Mr. Fenn 
was a member) of the 164th Regi- 
ment, O.. V. J. during the Civil 
War. 


C. A.! 


Last/ April Mr. Fenn’ celebrated 


is the Sherwin-Williams 
not big enough to pay 
Fenn being used by a 
This is not 


INLAND MEETING OPENS 
CONVENTION WEEK ~ 


& 
A. B. C., Business and Farm Papers 
Will Convene After I. D. P. A. 
Gathering Oct. 13-14—A. A. 


A. A. Will Give Dinner 


The October meeting of the Inland 
Daily Press Asociation has been sched- 
uled for Oct. 13 and 14 at the Hotel ~ 
Sherman, Chicago, opening again this 
year a week of publishers’ and advertis-— 
ers’ conyentions in that city. The Audit 
‘Bureau of Circulations will hold its an- 
nual meeting Oct. 15 and 16, the same 
dates being chosen for the annual meet- 
ing of the Agricultural Publishers Asso- 
ciation. The Associated Business Papers ‘ 
will also meet that week on dates not yet 
set. The American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, which last year met 
in Chicago, will meet in New York Oct. 
7 and 8 and then visit Chicago in force 
for the A. A. A, A., dinner at which the 
publishers will be guests. 

The Inland program as far as now 
arranged is as follows: 

Tuesday morning, reports of officers, 
including report of the reorganization 
committee. 5 

Tuesday afternoon, discussion of the 
reorganization committees report and 
other matters pertaining to the work and 
development of the Inland. 4 

Wednesday morning, Chicago Tribune 
program omitted at the West Baden — 
meeting. ‘a 

An invitation for a tour of western 
Canada and Alaska will probably be pre- 
sented from important officials of the 
Canadian government, following a confer-_ 
ence recently held with them at-Winni- 
peg by T. O. Huckle and@is segue 
Church, of the Inland family, on in-_ 
formation from the secretary. : 

The directors and a special committee 
have been considering the advisability of — 
increasing the finances of the Inland so 
that it may take up more extensive 
studies and endeavors of benefit to pub- 
lishers of daily newspapers. The direc- : 
tors have been assisted in making a sur-_ 
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vey by all of the regional secretaries. 


AT PACIFIC’S CROSS-ROADS 


Canadian Delegates to Empire Press _ | 
Conference Feted at Honolulu * 


Delegates from Great Britain, Canada . 
and other British Dominions, on their way — 
to the third Imperial Press conference in © 
Australia, arrived at Honolulu Aug. 5 ; 
on the liner Aorangi, and were warmly 
welcomed by the representatives of the 
Government of Hawaii and the people of | 
Honolulu. ; a 

The British press party was entertained — 
by the Chamber of Commerce to a sight — 
seeing tour culminating in an official 
luncheon, 2 

During the voyage from Vancouver the — 
Cariadian delegates organized their section — 
with J. H. Woods, Calgary Herald, ane 
president of the Canadian Press, as chair-_ q 
man. The conference will open in Mel-= 
bourne on September 29. The Canadians — 
in the party will probably leave Australia, — ' 
for the return trip, on the liner Makura, — 
on October 8. é 3 

—— a 

Benjamin Moves Firm To Erie __ 
The Benjamin Advertising Corpora- 
tion, whose offices have been located ing 
the O. C. §. Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y., for) 
the past ten» years, has moved to Brit 
Pa., and will occupy offices in the Dis-* 
patch-Herald building. : 
no change in ownership. The change of 
location was deemed advisable owing to | 
Mr. Benjamin’s and Mr. Sweet's con- 7. 
nection with the Dispatch-Herald. — . 


There will be 


Pa 

1 ee 
Urges Advertising for Alabama he : 
Action to advertise Alabama’s te 


sources has been urged by J. C. McLen-— 
don, editor of the Luverne Journal and 
president of the Alabama Press Associa~ 
tion, in a letter to Lamar Field, assistant _ 
attorney general. ig 
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HIGH MAIL RATES ENDANGER SMALL PAPERS 


Postal Commission Hears New England Executives Testify That Private Agencies Transport Papers 
| at Less Than Fourth of Post Office Charges— Post Card Makers Protest Present Rates Mean 
Their Ruin. 


(By Telegraph to Epitror & PuBLISHER) 

OSTON, MASS., Aug. 12—Warning 
. of decreased circulation and possible 
failure of many small daily and weekly 
New England newspayers if relief from 
recently increased postal rates is not 
forthcoming soon was given by represent- 
atives of more than 175 large and small 
daily and weekly newspapers in New 
England who appeared before the Joint 
Congressional Committee investigating 
postal increases at hearings at Boston, 
Monday and Tuesday. 
. Strong protest against prevailing rates 
was voiced by a score of publishers, edi- 
tors, circulation managers and business 
men who expressed the general opinion 
that the 1920 rates should be restored. 
The committee comprised Senator 
George H. ‘Moses, New Hampshire, 
chairman, Senators Kenneth McKellar, 
Tennessee, and Lawrence C. Phipps, 
Colorado; Represetatives William. W. 
Griest, Pennsylvania, C. William Ram- 
seyer, Iowa, Thomas H. Bell, Georgia. 
tive Calvin D. Paige, Massa- 
chusetts was an interested attendant at 
hearing. 
- Because it cost four to five times more 
to mail newspapers than transportation 
by any other method, Boston Dailies have 
diverted as much business as possible from 
the mails the committee was told by vari- 
ous Boston Circulation Managers. Asked 
if newspapers would resume use of the 
mails if rates reverted to the 1920 scale, 


numerous witnesses were emphatic that* 


the government would receive increased 
business. 

Walter D. Allen, publisher of the 
Brookline (Mass.) Chronicle, president of 
the Massachusetts Press Association, 
speaking for 156 small daily and weekly 
newspapers, testified that if high rates 
continue it will mean decreased circulation 
with resulting hardship and possible 
failure for small newspapers. 

- “If postal rates are increased, no matter 
how slightly,” testified Mr. Allen, “it will 


CROMIE 


have a tendency to lessen the activities of 
smaller dailies and weekly papers. The 
smaller newspapers are creating in their 
various communities better and broader 
influence. That we are doing a vast educa- 
tional service cannot be denied. Not only 
will publishers of smaller papers be sacri- 
ficed if these burdens are allowed to be 
placed upon them but their readers as 
well will be losers. We believe that re- 
turn should be made to a flat rate cover- 
ing both news and advertising matter, 
properly zoned to take care of long haul 
runs on a basis not higher than the 
average which prevailed in 1920. 

“Selling service for Uncle Sam is a 
function of newspapers too often over- 
looked by Congress. Publications are 
valuable sales agencies which keep the 
overnment’s cash register tingling con- 
stantly, yet they receive no compensation 
for developing business for the Post 
Office Department and other federal or- 
ganizations. | Newspapers through their 
editorial and advertising columns create 
profitable employment for the Post Office 
Department in addition to advancing the 
social welfare of people. The postal 
savings system owes its remarkable 
growth to widespread publicity given it in 
newspapers.” 

Gardner E. Campbell, managing editor 
of the Wakefield (\Mass.) Item, former 
president of the Massachusetts Press 
Association, argued against the govern- 
ment printing stamped envelopes for 
business firms, because it deprived many 
newspaper job departments of rightful 
business. He accused postmasters of 
sending out circulars soliciting such busi- 
ness. Loss of this revenue totaled many 
thousand dollars yearly, he declared. 


As a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Editorial Asocia- 
tion, Lemuel ‘C. Hall, publisher of the 
Wareham (Mass.) Courter, protesting 
against further increase in second class 


rates, favored the zone rates. ‘Members 
of this association, comprising 15,000 daily 
and weekly newspapers, he declared, had 
no desire to evade their just share of the 
cost of handling them. But they felt that 
the old rates were sufficiently high. 
Opposition to the “tax on advertising” 
was made by John C. Brimblecom, pub- 
lisher of the Newton (Mass.) Graphic 
and a member of the legislative commit- 
tee of the National Editorial Association. 
About 9,000 newspapers, he testified, are 
doing less than $5,000 business annually, 
and to these some assistance must be 
rendered. 

The committee was urged to give care- 
ful consideration to C. O. D. postage for 
return ‘cards by Charles W. Hawkes, 
manager of the mail advertising service 
department of Sampson & Murdock Com- 
pany, Boston, publishers of directories and 
direct mail advertising. 

Frank S. Penfield, manager of the ad- 
vertising department of the Tudor Press, 
Boston, stated his frm did an annual busi- 
ness of from $200,000 to $250,000 mostly 
advertising, but marked decline had been 
shown since rates were increased. 

That large Boston dailies have aban- 
doned the mails as far as possible in favor 
of railroad or truck delivery because of 
the fact that mail rate ranges from $2.03 
to $2.49 for 100 Ibs against 45 cents by 
rail, was brought out at the second day 
of hearing devoted to the testimony of 
Boston circulation managers. 


F. H. Pressey, circulation manager of 
the Boston Post, stated that his paper had 
ceased to encourage subscriptions among 
residents of rural districts because of the 
high cost distribution. 

The Post sends 43,000 copies by mail, 
191,000 by other means outside of Metro- 
politan Boston.. 

F. W. Worseley, circulation *manager 
of the Boston Herald and Traveler, 
showed that the Herald figures were $2.45 


by mail against 45 cents by private agency. 
He provided the commission with figures 
on the gross cost of circulation of the 
daily and sunday Herald and Daily 
Traveler, with a comparative scale of dis- 
tribution costs showing mailing expense 
far in excess of other distribution costs. 

Urging return to the 1920 rates, he de- 
clared his company would then make far 
greater use of mails than it does today. 

Walter C. Hartwell, circulation man- 
ager of the Boston Globe, produced figures 
showing that it cost Globe $1.72 per 100 
Ibs. in the first zone; $2.17 in the third; 
$3.02 in the fourth and fifth; $4.87 in the 
seventh and eighth zones by mail against 
45 cents by private delivery. : 

Becoming interested in these phases of 
the problem the committee requested the 
newspapers to supply additional detailed 
information, showing all component ele- 
ments—cost of trucking to railroad sta- 
tions, news dealers’ commissions, and 
handling of papers before they are sent 
to the post office or to private distribu- 
tion agencies. 

The committee was told that such in- 
formation will be available before it meets 
in Chicago. The committee was also in- 
formed that private distributing agencies 
perform practically the identical service 
given by the Post: Office, papers being 
sent in bulk to newsdealers along the 
route, and that handling is the same 
whether these papers are sent by mail or 
other methods. 

When newspapers use private distribut- 
ing agencies, the commission was told they 
sometimes have less work to do before 
turning over copies for delivery than 
when preparing papers for mail delivery. 
for which there has to be individual wrap- 
ping, stamping and bundling. 

Elisha Hanson, of Washington, counsel 
for the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, testified that the expense of 
handling subscriptions, overhead costs, 
wrapping and mailing, were considerably 
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in excess of the discount paid to dealers 
and newsboys. 

John A. |Muehling, business manager of 
the Manchester (N. H.) Union Leader, 
stated that only one fourth of his paper’s 
total circulation outside of Manchester 
was mailed. It cost $1.84 per 100 lbs. by 
mail, against 45 cents by train, he testified. 

Carl F. Prescott, secretary of the 
Massachusetts Press Association and edi- 
tor of the Weymouth (Mass.) Gazette 
and Transcript, filed with the commission 
a note of protest against increased rates. 

Frank E. Davis of the Frank E. Davis 
Fish Company, Gloucester, Mass., which 
does a big mail order business through 
advertising, declared that second class 
rates which apply to newspapers should 
not have been increased because news- 
papers are educational in character. He 
suggested that the government might well 
make an appropriation to cover any 
deficit in this class of mail service. 

Brad Stephens, representing the Paper 
Makers Advertising Club, urged inclusion 
of all paper samples sent out as printed 
matter in third class, and declared it un- 
fair for the government to compete with 
the postcard manufacturers by carrying a 
government postal for one cent while ask- 
ing two cents on private cards. Eighty per 
cent decrease in souvenir postcard sales 
of the New England News Company, 
Boston, was reported by Walter A. Dale 
manager of that department. He said up 
to the present, orders have been 50 per- 
cent less in cities and 70 per cent less in 
small towns than last year, with 80 per 
cent decrease in some places. 

So greatly has the postcard industry 
been affected by the increase in postage 
that Tickner Brothers of Cambridge, 
Mass., souvenir card manufacturers, are 
seriously contemplating turning their 
plant into lithographing and job printing 
business, Louis Tickner, member of the 
firm, testified. Last year this firm manu- 
factured 85,000,000 cards, but since post- 
age was increased, orders have fallen off 
so that now salesmen are kept on road 
only for sake of keeping the organization 
intact. Cy Norton, representing the 
Strathmore Paper Company, Springfield, 
Mass., testified that his firm reduced its 
mailing list from 36,000 to 32,000 names, 
and that a certain Boston firm had cut its 
list 15 per cent, owing to increased post- 
age costs. Others who testified were I. L. 
Lindabury, of Burdett Business ‘Colleges ; 
F. I. Brown of Roger Babson Institute ; 
Attorney Arthur T. Smith, representing 
100 express companies; Louis Shapiro, of 
Tanners Shoe Manufacturing Company; 
Bert Atkinson of Tilton, N. H.; and A. S. 
Slobodkin, of the Metropolitan Lithograph 
& Publishing Company, Everett, Mass., 
both souvenir post cards publishers. 

Although hearing was expected to con- 
tinue four days, it was adjourned Tuesday 
night after all witnesses had been heard, 
to be resumed Thursday in Augusta, Me. 


SCORES TALKATIVE JURORS 


Judge Calls ‘‘Contemptible” Discussion 
of a Case With Reporters 


Judge David F. Dillon, presiding at a 
special sitting of the Superior Court in 
Pittsfield, Mass., last week, termed the 
conduct of jurors who convey their rea- 
sons for a-decision to the press while 
they are considering a case “contempti- 
ble.” In the case under consideration the 
jury reported a disagreement after being 
out all night. 

The press gave as a reason for this 
disagreement that the jurors might have 
been influenced by the fact that the de- 
fendant was a widower with six children. 
Judge Dillon states that he considers 
that the rights of justice are interfered 
wits in press comments on the jury. In 
his charge to the jurors on the next case 
to come up, he said, in part: 

“And if after you have reached your 
conclusion, you convey your reasons to 
the public through the medium of the 
press, your conduct is contemptible.” 


Flushing Times to Resume 


The Flushing (N. Y.) Times which 
suspended recently in bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings will resume publication Aug. 24 
as the Long Island Times, with Theodore 
Mitchell, receiver, as publisher. 
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NEW YORK NEWSPAPER ANNALS NOTE 
TWO CENTENARIES THIS YEAR 


Weekly Gazette, First Journal Established in City, Started in 
1725 by William Bradford—Courier, First Sunday News- 
paper, Hastened Through Brief Career in 1825 


By E. J. WILLIAMSON 


AMONG New York’s notable anniver- 

saries of the year 1925 there are the 
bi-centenary of the founding of New 
York’s first newspaper, the New York 
Weekly Gazette, which made its bow to 
the public on October 23, 1725, and the 
centenary of the ill-starred Sunday 
Courter, America’s first Sunday news- 
paper, which was born and died within the 
year 1825. Born before the time was 
ripe for such a radical innovation, the 
Sunday Courier died a miserable death 
within a few weeks after it made its 
initial appearance. The Gazette, on the 
other hand, was welcomed with open arms 
by the staid New Yorkers of 200 years 
ago. They were not a little miffed by the 
fact that Boston and Philadelphia already 
had newspapers and wanted their city to 
be on a par with its rival cities in this 
respect. America’s first newspaper (of 
more than one issue), the Boston News- 
Letter, antedated the Gazette by 21 years, 
having been established in 1704 by John 
Campbell, Boston postmaster. 

The year that marked the establishment 
of the New York Weekly Gazette was 
iust 102 years after the first Walloon 
colonists were brought over from Europe 
by the Dutch East India Company on the 
good ship New Netherland, in 1623, which 
was fourteen years after Henry Hudson 
sailed in the Half Moon on his voyage of 
discovery up the North River. The 
Gazette appeared exactly one hundred 
years after the birth of the first white 
girl, Sarah Rapaelje, in New York (then 
Nieuw Netherlands) colony. 

The publisher of the Gazette was Wil- 
liam Bradford, who came to New York 
from London, England, via Philadelphia. 
Bradford was one of the Quaker colonists 
who came to America in 1682 with Wil- 
liam Penn and helped to found the colony 
of Pennsylvania and the city of Philadel- 
phia. He assisted in the construction of 
the first cluster of log houses that was the 
inception of the City of Brotherly Love. 
A year or so later he returned to London 
and bought presses, type and other equip- 
ment for a print shop. In 1865 he began 
printing almanacs, English prayer books, 
copies of laws and other miscellaneous 
job work. In the following year, 1686, 
Bradford and some German colonists es- 
tablished America’s first paper mill at 
Roxboro, now a part of Philadelphia, so 
that he would no longer have to depend 
upon the mother country for paper sup- 
plies. 

But all did not go well with Bradford 
in Philadelphia, and as a result of this, 
just ten years after Penn and Bradford 
and their fellow, colonists landed at Phila- 
delphia, Gov. Benjamin Fletcher of New 
York found it easy to induce the pioneer 
printer to remove his plant to Manhattan. 
Two factions had arisen among the 
Quaker colonists, and Bradford sided with 
the minority. He began to print pamph- 
lets that were unfavorable to the majority 
faction, and was warned not to print any- 
thing without “ye lycense from ye coun- 
cil.” Defying this order, he printed a 
pamphlet by George Keith, in which 
Keith referred to William Penn as “Lord 
Penn,” and as a result Bradford was ar- 
rested and imprisoned and his press and 
type seized. 

This was in 1692, and early in the fol- 
lowing year Bradford, after a legal battle 
in which he regained possession of his 
plant, came to New York. He was at 
once appointed “Royal Printer,’ a post 
which he filled for fifty years. The New 
York council, at the instigation of Gov. 
Fletcher, passed a resolution subsidizing 
Bradford to the extent of £40 a year, 
or rather, guaranteeing him that sum for 
printing acts of the assembly and other 
official work. 

Bradford was about 30 years old when 
he came to New York in 1693. He was 
62 years old when he established the 


Gagette, which was the fourth newspaper 
to be established in America. Bradford 
continued as editor and publisher of the 
Gazette until 1742, when, at the age of 
79, he sold it to James Parker, who be- 
came editor and publisher in January, 
1743. Parker changed the name to the 
New York Gazette or Weekly Post-Boy, 
but emphasized the Post-Boy part of the 
title and otherwise radically altered the 
character and appearance of the paper. 
Again in 1747 Parker made another 
change of title, calling the paper the New 
York Gazette Revived in the Weekly 
Post-Boy. He now emphasized the 
Gazette part of the title. 

Parker had been an apprentice in Brad- 
ord’s shop many years before and Brad- 
ford had advertised 20 shillings reward 
for his capture on one occasion when 
Parker ran away. In those days an ap- 
prentice was to all intents and purposes 
a slave during the fixed period that he 
had to spend learning a trade. 

Bradford’s Gazette had the newspaper 
field in New York all to itself for eight 
years. John Peter Zenger, who had 
learned the printing trade under Bradford, 
established the New Vork Weekly JSour- 
nal in political opposition to the Gazette 
in 1733. The Gazette was, of course, 
the government organ. Zenger, by the 
way, is also noted for having brought the 
first piano to America. 

The Gazette was a mere handbill com- 
pared to the newspapers to today. It con- 
sisted at first of a single sheet of foolscap 
size and remained that size until about 
1730, when it was doubled in size. It 
was a poorly printed affair, as printing 
goes nowadays, its type rather worn and 
old, its presswork faulty so that some of 
the letters were all but indistinguishable 
it was a hand-set paper, printed on a 
snuscle-power press and its press work ana 
typographical appearance was not exactly 
2 thing of beauty. But it was as good as 
the other.newspapers of its day and it 
served its purpose. The New Yorkers of 
200 years ago wanted to read about what 
was going on in Europe, and the Gazette 
gave them extracts from late London 
papers, with a few brief scraps of mis- 
cellaneous matter for filler. There was 
practically no local news, for everybody 
was supposed to know all about what was 
happening in the city. There was no 
news from other American cities, no so- 
ciety column, no sports page, no editorial 
page, no theater column, no cuts, no comic 
strips—in short, none of the multitude of 
features that make a newspaper of such 
absorbing interest today. 

The day of the daily newspaper had 
not arrived and the staid old colonists 
were satisfied to get their news, such as 
it was, in weekly installments. It was not 
until 1784 that the first’ American daily 
made its appearance. This was the 
Pennsylvania Packet and Daily Adver- 
ier, published at Philadelphia by Ben- 
jamin Franklin Bache. A few weeks 
later a second daily was established, at 
Charleston, S. C., but it was short-lived. 

To New York belongs the real credit 
for having the second daily newspaper in 
the country, the New York Daily Adver- 
tiser, first published on March 1, 1785, by 
Francis Childs & Co. This year marks 
the 140th anniversary of that event. 

One day there appeared at Bradford’s 
print shop a printer apprentice who had 
run away from his brother’s shop in 
Boston. The boy was Benjamin Frank- 
lin. He applied for a job, but Bradford 
had all the assistants he needed at the 
time, and so advised young Franklin to 
go to Philadelphia, telling him he knew 
there was an opening there in a print shop 
in which one of the assistants had quit. 
So Franklin went on to the Quaker City 
and became in future years its brightest 
light and greatest citizen. Bradford’s 
son, Andrew Soule Bradford, who was 


delphia and established a printing plat 
there. From this plant he issued, on D, 
cember 22, 1719, the first number of th 
American Weekly Mercury, the 2 
newspaper in America outside of Boston 
Franklin was at one time a composi 
on the Mercury but by all accounts he 
did not think much of it as a newspaper. 
He is said to have called it “a paltry 
thing, in no way interesting.” And so, 
in time, he established a newspaper of he 
own. rg 
William Bradford died in New York 
on May 22, 1752, at the age of 89 years 
and his body was interred in Trini 
Churchyard. He had for many yea 
been one of Trinity’s vestrymen. What- 
ever differences he may have had with 
William Penn and other Pennsylvanian 
of his earlier years did not cause Phila- 
delphians of a later day to hold any 
grudge against him, for in May, 1 
when the New York Historical Societ 
Trinity Church and city officials unit 
in a celebration of the 200th anniversary 
of his birth, many notables from th 
Quaker City attended the ceremonies 
took a prominent part. 4 
America’s first Sunday newspaper, the 
Sunday Courier, seems to have burst on 
the city like a thunderbolt out of the blue 
sky. One historian relates that “the 
community was startled when the Sunday 
Courier appeared one bright Sab th 
morning.” The community had had no 
warning of it. They were not only 
startled, but shocked as well, for in those 
so-called good old days it was not con- 
sidered proper to read a newspaper on 
Sunday, not to mention the prejudice 
that existed against the idea of dating a 
paper Sunday or doing any work on it on 


«the Lord’s Day. The Fourth Command- 


ment was much more piously observed 
then than it is now. The Sunday Cour- 
ier raised a fearful rumpus in ye olde 
towne during its brief career, but got 
such little support that it had to give up 
the ghost before it had fairly gotten a 
start. The rebellion of public sentiment 
against it was strong, we are told, that 
“only three or four Sunday papers were 
attempted during the following ten years,” 
These later experiments met a similar 
fate, but they show that there was begin- 
ning to be a demand for such a publica- 
tion, and in time the Sunday newspaper 
idea began to overcome the scruples of 
the pious reading public of that day and 
to gain a foothold. 4 

The Sunday Courier was editéd 
by a theological student named William 
Hill. Thomas Snowden, who was at one 
time identified with the National Adver- 
tiser and the Courier and Enquirer, was 
one of the financial backers of the Sunday 
Courier. ¥ 

The Courier was published by Joseph 
C. Melcher, who had his office in the 
famous old Tontine Coffee House, at 
Wall and Water streets. The year of 
the Courier’s appearance was the year tha’ 
John Quincy Adams of Massachusett 
was inaugurated as the sixth presiden 
of the United States. Records as to w 
it was like are exceedingly meager 
historians give it but passing referen¢ 
The exact dates of the few issues are n 
known and there does not seem to be am 
copies in existence, nor any descriptions 
of its general appearance and contents. 
It is safe to say, however, that the S 
day Courier was far different from 
Sunday newspapers of nowadays. For 
one thing, it was solely a Sunday news- 
paper, and not a Sunday edition of a da 
newspaper. When the Sunday newspa 
did begin to win its way to success an 
became firmly established, pretty near. 
every city of any consequence had 
or more of them. : 

The Sunday newspaper, without da 
issues, went out of existence in the 
tropolis many years agu, (excepting so 
specialized publications), being unable to 
survive the competition of the daily ne 
papers when they began to issue la 
Sunday editions. The same is true 
other cities. But the exclusively Sunda 
newspaper has not been completely wip 
It survives in many of the smaller 
cities of New England, up-State N 
York, New Jersey and other parts 
the East and South. 
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OTE this chart. It is of interest to 

everyone in America because it repre- 
sents conditions in one of the basic indus- 
tries—an industry that has revolutionized 
the whole mode of life—the automo- 
tive. Observe the 1925 line. It is higher 
than any other. In other words the firms 
reporting employing conditions in Detroit, 
representing two-thirds of the employing 
strength of the city, are now using more 
men than ever in the history of Detroit. 
This in the middle of the summer when 


conditions in other lines of activity generally 
show a slump, is significant of the healthy 
and exceedingly prosperous state of Detroit 
—America’s Fourth City easily covered by 
its one big newspaper—The Detroit News. 

The Detroit News covers Detroit more 
thoroughly than any other newspaper in 
any other city of Detroit’s size or larger and 
therefore offers a unique advertising oppor- 
tunity available nowhere else. Advertisers 
should take advantage of this in arranging 
their fall schedules. 


46,000 More Employed Now Than A Year Ago 


~The Detroit News 


Greatest Circulation, Week Days or Sunday, In Michigan 
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“LAW OF THE PRESS” EVOLVES IN COURTS 
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Authority Discusses Peculiar Development of Jurisprudence Which Governs Practise Under “Free 


Press” Constitutional Guarantee—Newspapers Rarely Abuse Power, High Courts Show 


N the keen competition of news gather- 

ing, the newspaper must satisfy the 
varying appetites of the reading public 
and give, at all costs, the news. That 
great pains have been observed in feeding 
the public this pabulum, at minimum loss, 
is revealed by judicial decisions of our 
highest courts. There have been rela- 
tively few instances of intentional viola- 
tion of the old principle, “freedom of the 
press,” a marked absence of culpability, 
and withal there has been built a bench- 
made law, found in the term: law of the 
press. 

An interesting subject is this phase of 
libel, and suggests that an article deal- 
ing with this particular slant of libel law, 
might prove of value. The result too, 
offers a conclusion that does credit to the 
profession of newspaper publication. 

We have been taught that the phrase, 
“freedom of the press,” was used at the 
time of the Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, in the sense the term bore in the 
English common law. But at what stage 
of common law development, is a potent 
inquiry. Nothing definite could be framed 
prior to the Star Chamber Decision De 
Libellis Famosus rendered in 1609, and 
there was a struggle until the Libel Law 
of 1792. As said in 3rd Columbia Law 
Review, page 546: “Unfortunately the 
English law of defamation is not the de- 
liberate product of any period. It is a 
mass which has grown by aggregation, 
with very little intervention from legisla- 
tion and peculiar circumstances have from 
time to time shaped its course.” 

And, within the past fifteen years a 
Supreme Court announced that, “No other 
branch of the law is as open to criti- 
cism for its doubts and difficulties, its 
meaningless and grotesque anomalies.” 

Juan D. Miranda, in his admirable 
and late treatise on libel and slander, in 
36 Corpus Juris, has this to say: “It is 
well settled that in the absence of a 
statute newspapers as such have no 
peculiar privilege, but are liable for what 
they publish in the same manner as the 
rest of the community.” And yet, there 
is such a thing as the consideration of 
libel from the standpoint of press re- 
sponsibility, for indeed. Mr. Miranda, 
departing from practice of former trea- 
tises devotes a section of his work on libel 
to “Newspapers and News; Reports of 
Official or Public Proceedings ; Comment 
and Criticism.” 

The reason for Constitutional guaran- 
tee of freedom of the press may be found 
in the intimation of the courts throughout 
the land, of what conditions might now 
prevail had there been no Constitutional 
guarantee. With the legislatures of the 
States and Congress itself sharing vary- 
ing views as to the wisdom of criticism 
and discussion of public matters, and no 
restraint in the organic law to curb 
them, our country would by now, present 
a sorry spectacle—a throttled and insipid 
press. Instead of able editorials, dealing 
with the affairs: of the nation without 
fear, our daily newspaper would present 
the picture of an organ given to discussion 
and even fact, within the narrow limits 
prescribed by the whim and caprice of 
legislation. Thanks to the wisdom of the 
fathers, we can still say with Professor 
Throckmorton, noted law _ instructor: 
“Freedom of the press and freedom of 
speech, are the cornerstones of Anglo- 
Saxon democratic institutions. This 
freedom is guaranteed against invasion by 
the Federal government by the first 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States; and it is protected against 
infringement by the state governments by 
similar guaranties in the Constitutions of 
the respective states.” 

While, on the whole, newspapers are 
not held accountable for fair comment and 
criticism, nor for immaterial inaccuracies 
the gist of Ithe requirements of the law 
“Gs that the publication shall be substan- 
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By LOUIS F. JORDAN r 


tially true, and that mere inaccuracies not 
affecting materially the purport of the 
article, are immaterial.” But, as said in 
Trigg v. Sun Printing Association 179 
N. Y., “The single purpose of the rule 
permitting fair and honest criticism is 
that it promotes the public good, enables 
the people to discern right from wrong, 
encourages merit, and firmly condemns 
and exposes the charlatan and the cheat, 
and hence is based upon public policy.” 

Not only written words but caricatures 
may become subjects of libel. A certain 
Michigan newspaper published a cartoon 
entitled “The Boulevard Napoleon,” and 
depicted a legislator who had been suc- 
cessful in the passage of legislation for 
the improvement of a boulevard, as stand- 
ing on a platform, one foot resting on a 
cask, marked gin, with faucet ready for 
opening. In the hand of the one thus 
depicted was a bag marked “Rye.” In 
deciding the case, the Supreme Court of 
Michigan concluded the cartoon was 
capable of no meaning except that plain- 
tiff's monument should show that liquor 
and money were the sources of his success 
in passing the bill, and hence he had been 
libelled. Randall y. Evening News Asso. 
44 N. W. 783. 

Frequent discussion has arisen in re- 
gard to the right of newspapers to publish 
news relative to crime. The general rule 
is that reports of criminal proceedings are 
privileged. The distinction has been made 
here, however, as in the case of other 
judicial proceedings; and while it is uni- 
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versally held that investigations may be 
the subject of newspaper comment, the 
question has perplexed the courts as to 
just what is privileged under the term 
“judicial proceedings.” Mr. Miranda 
says: “It has been held that the contents 
of a bill in chancery, of a petition for dis- 
barment, of a petition for divorce could 
not be published before judicial action 
had been taken thereon.” 

The reason for this rule will be ex- 
plained, but before citing authority it 
should be added that publication of papers 
filed with a police magistrate before he 
had acted on them is not a privileged mat- 
ter. (Byers v. Meridian Printing Co., 84 
Ohio St. 408, 95 N. E. 917.) 

The courts have invited public comment 
on judicial proceedings, but just what 
portion of court proceedings have been 
allowed is one of the interesting ques- 
tions under this subject. In Barber v. 
St. Louis Dispatch Company 3 Mo. A. 
377, the Court offers reason for this rule 
in the following language: 

“Perhaps the earliest, certainly one of 
the best expressions of the reason of the 
rule is that contained in the opinion of 
Lawrence, J., in Rex y. Wright, 8 T. R. 
293, and often since quoted with approval. 
It is there stated, in substance, that 
though the publication of proceedings in 
courts of justice may severely reflect on 
individuals, yet such publications, if they 
contain true accounts, are not libels nor 
the subjects of action, because it is of 
great importance that the proceedings of 


Lawrence (Kan.) Journal-World’s New Plant 


HE Lawrence (Kan.) Journal-World, 

is now occupying its modern new 
home constructed just 70 years after its 
forerunners, the Herald of Freedom 
and the Kansas Tribune, were first pub- 
lished as anti-slavery papers. These 
papers active in the cause of making 
Kansas a free state were first issued in 
1854 and were destroyed in 1857 by 
Sheriff Jones, by order of the Bogus 
legislature sitting at Lecompton. A 
portion of the type was thrown into the 
Kaw river, later to be salvaged and made 
into cannon balls by means of which two 
pro-slavery forts near Lawrence were 
destroyed. The papers were again de- 
stroyed by Quantrill in 1863: 


One hundred and four papers have been 
started and discontinued in Lawrence 
since the town was founded by the New 
England Emigrant Aid Society in 1854, 
40 of which were taken over from time 
to time to form today’s Journal-World. 

The new building has a front of nearly 
white terra cotta, trimmed in granite 
gray. It is 50 x 117 with two stories 
and a basement. It is thoroughly mod- 
ern including electric elevator, fire proof 
vaults, and shower baths. 

W. C. Simons, the publisher, has 
been identified with the paper for 33 
years and Capt. J. W. Murray, editor, 
os. first connected with the paper in 


courts of justice shall be known; that 
the general advantage to the country in 
having these proceedings made public 
more than counterbalances the incon- 
venience to the person whose conduct 
may be the subject of the proceedings.” 

One would infer from this decision that 
all proceedings in courts, if a true account 
thereof be given through the press, are 
privileged, and yet, we find in Park y, 
pa Free Press Company, 72 Mich, 

0: 

“There is no rule of law which author- 
izes any but the parties interested to han- 
dle the files or publish the contents of 
their matters in litigation. The parties, 
and none but the parties, control them, 
One of the reasons why parties are priy- 
ileged from suit for accusations made in 
their pleadings is that the pleadings are 
addressed to courts where the facts can 
be fairly tried, and to no other readers, 
If pleadings and the documents can be 
published to the world by any one who 
gets access to them, no more effectual 
way of doing malicious mischief with im- 
punity could be devised than filing papers 
containing false and scurrilous charges, 
and getting these printed as#news.” 

This decision is supported by the 
weight of American authority. 

Another case of interest touching re- 
port of judicial proceedings is Larocque 
v. Herald Company, 220 N. Y. 632, where 
it was decided that a newspaper report 
of judicial proceedings wrongly giving 
the Christian name of a party to the pro- 
ceedings, rendered the publisher liable. 
This is in conformity with the general 
rule that accuracy and fairness of pro- 
ceedings by courts must be given by the 
press. 

The majority of libel suits have result- 
ed in nominal damages. Most cases have 
been settled without the intervention of a 
jury. Retractions by newspapers of de- 
famatory matter have served often to ap- 
pease the wrath of those litigiously in- 
clined and yet, the West Virginia Su- 
preme Court in Sweeney v. Baker, 13 W. 
Va. 158, decided that a verdict for $8,- 
000 was not excessive for publication of 
matter calling a candidate for public of- 
fice a gambler, bully and thief. Retrac- 
tion is not sufficient to prevent one from 
instituting libel action but will always 
serve to mitigate damage. : 

Another interesting aspect of the law 
of the press is to be found in the rule 
that newspapers can no more publish 
libelous statements about a class of in- 
dividuals than about a single person. In 
Byers v, Martin, 2 Col., 605, 25 Am. Rep. 
755, it was held that a newspaper article 
denouncing the verdict of a jury to be 
“infamous” and saying “We can not ex- 
press the contempt which should be felt 
for those twelve men, who have thus not 
only offended public opinion, but have 
done injustice to their own oaths”, is 
libelous, and actionable per se—that is 
without proof of special damages. And 
in Carter v. King 174 N. C. 549, the view 
taken in Byers vy. Martin, supra, was 
quoted with approval. In this North 
Carolina case the Court said: “In that 
case (meaning the Byers Case) it was 
contended that the words complained of 
were not actionable because they were 
published of and concerning a body or 
class of men, and therefore no cause of 
action lies as to an individual member of 
such body. The court held that any mem- 
ber of the jury could maintain an action 
against the publisher, citing several 
precedents. 

A wealth of cases could be cited to sup- 
port these and other interesting phases 
of law of the press, but space in an ar- 
ticle of this character does not permit 
more than an outline, 

It may be said by way of conclusion 
that with rare exception, criminal action 
lies where there is civil liability and that — 

. (Continued on Page 34) ~ % 
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Well enough is not good enough 
for selling WOMEN’S WEAR 


eee Specialty 
Shops, particularly in 
New York, cannot afford to 
theorize about advertising. 


How °* 
WOMEN’S SPECIALTY SHOPS 
invested their advertising money 
in New York papers 


With their margin of profit 
depending on a turnover of 
five or six times a year, the 
mediums they use must pro- 
duce a profit—or quit. Every 
day’s sales tell the story. Well 
enough is not good enough. 
Kither the newspaper sold 
goods or it didn’t. It is alibi- 
proof advertising. 


1924—1925 (first half) 


(Evening Post Statistical Figures) 


Ist Half 
1924 1925 


JOURNAL... 1,554,350 999,448 

Tinea ae 1,346,442*  734,782* 
501,700 
418,160 
397,594% 
303,962* 


That is why it is important for 
every manufacturer who wants 
to sell anything to women 
from cloaks to corsets to study 
Gareiuivestie way -the local “@™m © | ~ Sun......../.%. 996,498 


women’s wear stores use news- Evening World.. 735,804 
papers in this market. 

BAL Rl ee 573,638* 

aes. 524,176* 

Sy SOR 9 401,954* 206,146* 

Herald-Tribune . 379,908* 227,422* 

WitrrOte eee 190,774 202,568 

Telegram-Mail .. 148,984 38,712 

Cet nae 110,968 37,476 


For example: 


The New York Evening Journal 
publishes more 


WOMEN’S WEAR 


advertising than any other paper in 
the city. 


_ NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 


Largest Evening Circulation in America—and at 3c a copy 


* This includes Sunday—a seven-day total. 
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BREAD PRICES ROSE, BUT BAKERS HELD 
PUBLIC FAVOR THROUGH ADVERTISING 


Co-Operative Campaign in Tacoma Newspaper Eased Crisis of 
High Costs—Individual Firms Have Followed 
Up Joint Effort 


By CHARLES B. STEERE 


HE baking industry in Tacoma, 
Wash., although prosperous, was 
having a difficult time with rising prices 
in flour not long ago. Labor troubles 
were then being settled. A rise in the 
price of bread was necessary to meet 
increasing costs of production. 
As a result of these disquieting condi- 
tions the bakers formed an association; 
the heads of each firm-member met for 
luncheon once a week to discuss the 
changes in the industry that came in rapid 
succession. 

The rise in price from 10 cents to 13 
cents per loaf was accompanied by the 
first notable step of the group—a fund 
for an educational advertising campaign 
Although this did not amount to more 
than $5,000, it was wholly local and the 
bakers’ first co-operative venture. 

The plan which was drawn up included 
four features. One scheme was a novel 
airplane stunt; another, advertising _on 
delivery autos, and third, wrapping 
educational literature with each loaf of 
bread. The fourth project was a news- 
paper advertising campaign. A repre- 
sentative of the News-Tribune was in- 
vited to attend a meeting given over to 
discussion of this part of the drive, at 
which time he answered questions and of- 
fered advice. 

One point which they decided at the 
beginning and maintained was that no 
individual baker should be named in any 
co-operative advertising. This idea was 
most forcibly demonstrated in their de- 
livery truck advertising. A board 
picturing a loaf of bread and the slogan, 
“Eat More Bread” was placed on each 
automobile so as to cover the name of 
the bakery. 

Airplanes were used for spectacular 
effect. At noon a flier circled over the 
city dropping coupons. Paricular care 
was taken to distribute a quantity over 
each district. The coupons were re- 
deemable for loaves of bread, rolls, cakes 
and cookies. Other prizes were given 
away, such as electric toasters, that were 
allied to the baking industry. With the 
coupons were dropped advertising slips, 
always with the slogan, “Eat More 
Bread.” 

The newspaper advertising began late 
in September and ran until Christmas. It 
consisted, after the first big splash, of 
80-inch copy appearing once each week. 
Tuesday was selected as a day when the 
paper was not crowded with other ad- 
vertising. 

Half of each advertisement was taken 
up by an attractive pencil sketch, featur- 
ing bread. The text below set forth 
facts about bread, its merits as a food, 
the many ways of serving it, its effect on 
health and its small comparative cost. 
One ad headed “1,800 calories” analyzed 
bread and compared a loaf with beef- 
steak, milk, oysters, eggs, etc., giving the 
amounts of each equivalent to a standard 
loaf of bread. . 

Although primarily a bread campaign, 
a corner of each ad reminded the reader 
that “sweet goods” such as cookies, rolls, 
butterhorns, doughnuts, pies and cakes 
were bread in richer form. 

Another corner of each ad held the an- 
nouncement of a prize essay contest. 
Essays by Tacoma housewives had. as 
their subject “Why we should eat more 
bread.” Beside the essay, a recipe for 
some special way of serving bread was 
required. The first three prizes were $50, 
$20 and $10, with numerous smaller 
awards. 

The contest was divided into two other 
divisions for the grade school children 
and high school and college students. In 
this the co-operation of the school author- 
ities was obtained and a great deal of 
enthusiasm and interest was aroused. The 
grammar school subject was “Toast, how 


to make it and why I like it.’ The high 
school and college subject was “Why 
bread is the best food.” The prizes in 
each class were the same as the house- 
Wives’ awards. 

The results of the campaign amazed 
the bakers. It not only forced them to 
increase the output of their products, but 
proved conclusively to them the efficiency 
and power of newspaper advertising. To- 
day Tacoma bakers are willing listeners 
to a solicitor who has a proposition to 
lay before them because they know what 
advertising can do. 

And in this connection it should be said 
that the success of the campaign could 
not have been complete without the in- 
telligent and consistent co-operation 
which the editor and general manager of 
the News-Tribune, Charles B. Welch, 
maintains between the editorial and ad- 
vertising departments. 

An example of the increasing use of 
space by Tacoma bakers is found in the 
steady advertisements of one of the lead- 
ing bakeries. This firm presents a single 
feature of its establishment in each ad- 
vertisement. During the last two dry 
months these weekly pieces have featured 
exclusively their artesian well, some 396 
feet deep. An artistic sketch showing the 
building against the background of Mount 
Tacoma is set off by generous white 
margins. 

The results for the News-Tribune from 
the educational program are still apparent. 
Not only are these customers easier to 
approach, but they show a greater under- 
standing and appreciation of steady, con- 
tinuous advertising, building up goodwill 
rather than offering occasional “specials.” 
Their individual advertising has steadily 
increased to the mutual profit of baker 
and publisher. 


BUSSES MAY CARRY PAPERS 


No Cargo Insurance Necessary, Indiana 
Commission Holds 


Officials of the Indiana public service 
commission have notified officials of the 
various bus companies operating out of 
Indianapolis that they may carry news- 
papers to cities and towns in Indiana 
without any violation of law. The de- 
cision opens a new avenue of distribution 
to the three daily newspapers and one 
which, publishers say, means a saving 
both of time and money in view of mount- 
ing distribution costs by other methods. 

Bus companies had been uncertain as 
to whether their carriers might haul 
newspapers as cargo, but members of the 
commission have taken the stand that it 
will not require bus companies hauling 
newspapers to carry cargo insurance, 


For June, 1925 


the average net paid daily circu- 
lation of The Baltimore Sun 
(morning and evening com- 
bined) was 


239,408 


For the same period, the aver- 
age net paid per issue circula- 
tion of THE SUNDAY SUN 
was 183,541. 


Everything in Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


Morning, Evening, Sunday 


sats 


POLLARD ADVISES 


66 ALL Americans ought to hustle over 
marks are gone,” Harold S. Pollard 
said when he arrived in’ New York, Aug. 


his wife, formerly Chrystal Herne, actress. 
the Strand are now things of the past, Mr. 
his ancestral home will not find much of it 
The New York editor thinks it is 
liquities going, although a modernized city will be 


his opinion. 


TRIP TO ENGLAND 


to see London before all of the old lanl 


7, on the Cunard liner Mauretania with 
Devonshire House, Regent Street and 
Pollard said. The American, proud of 


left in London if he does not hurry, in 


finer for London. 


which is necessary for the transportation 
of other forms of property. Howell 
Ellis, secretary of the commission, in a 
statement, said: “The commission is very 
much opposed to bus lines undertaking 
tthe distribution of individual papers or 


the discharging of bundles while the bus 
is in operation. I have advised companies 
that will haul newspapers to obtain a 
waiver of liability from the newspaper | 
company so, in event of 
question would be raised.” 
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Number 1 


Whys and Wherefores of Certified Dry Mats: 


CERTIFIED UNIFORMITY 


Those who use our dry 
nesses in the same case; 
weights. 


And the variation from case to case in 
one one thousandth of an inch, while in 


tical for any given thickness as 
them. 


— 


mats do not find mats of varying thick- 
neither do they find mats of varying 


thickness never exceeds 
hil weight they are as iden- 
it is humanly possible to make 


Please bear in mind that mats of varying thicknesses may readily 
be calendered down to one thickness, but they will not be of uni- 


form weight and conversely, 
sarily be of uniform thickness. 


In Certified Dry Mats UNIFORMITY of 


is not due to calenderin 
facturing processes, 
dered as the thickness is 


, but is 


Certified Dry Mats are never heavily calen- 
always under control. 


mats of one weight need not neces- 


E thickness and weight 
inherent to our exclusive manu- 


It is a very simple matter to check up on Certified uniformity; 


and if, you have been 
nesses among your 
to you. 


And when you compare the 


Certifieds are being used so extensively. It costs 
by doing so you will please us 


try our mats; 
yourself. 


experiencing varying weights and thick- 
present dry mats, ours will be a revelation 


printed pages you'll know why 
you nothing to 
and PLEASE 


CERTIFIED DRY MAT CORPORATION 


340 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
For wet mat printing with DRY MAT facility—use Certifieds 
- Made in the U. S. A. 


, editor of the New York Evening World — 


“almost painful” to see the an- 


a 
k 


destruction, no 
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Buffalo the Wonder City of America 


Food Advertising in Buffalo 


Figures by DeLisser Bros. 
Certified Public Accountants 


For the first six months of 1925 the Buffalo daily newspapers published 791,674 
lines of Food, Groceries and Beverages display advertising. The NEWS carried 
over 45% of this advertising. The detailed record follows: 


LINES 


NEWS 358,227 
2nd paper 255,089 
3rd paper 62,572 
4th paper 57,960 
5th paper 57,826 

Total 791,674 


The following is a record of ALL advertising published by the Buffalo daily papers 
for the first six months of 1925. The NEWS carried 43.63% of the total: 


LINES 


NEWS 7,320,303 
2nd paper 4,760,525 
3rd paper 1,981,141 
4th paper 1,848,111 
5th paper 866,143 

Total 16,776,223 


Use the NEWS to Cover the Buffalo Market 
Greatest Circulation in New York State Outside of New York City 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


A. B. C. Mar. 31, 1925 EDWARD H. BUTLER, Editor and Publisher Present Average 
129,777 KELLY-SMITH COMPANY, National Representatives 135,236 


Marbridge Building, New York, N. Y. Lytton Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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ARBITRATION INTEGRAL PART OF I. T. 
U. SYSTEM, LYNCH TELLS CONVENTION 


Local Unions and Publishers Work Under Old A.N.P.A. 
Agreement’s Terms, and Negotiations for New Pact 
Will Be Continued 


(By Telegraph to Eprror & PUBLISHER) 


KaLAMmazoo, Mich., Aug. 13.—Although 
there is no arbitration contract existing 
at present between the International 
Typographical Union and any association 
of newspapers, it is hoped that a new 
“treaty of peace” will soon be reached, 
President James M. Lynch, Wednesday 
morning told the 70th Annual Convention 
of the Union in session here. Confer- 
ences with S. E. Thomason, president of 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation, will be resumed immediately 
after the convention, the Union executive 
announced. 

Many of the local unions have agreed 
and are agreeing to arbitration of pro- 
posed wage scales under the expired 
agreement with the Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, it was announced to the convention. 

Regional associations of the newspaper 
publishers, it was claimed, are employing 
trained secretaries to present their con. 
tentions before arbitration boards. 

“Regardless of whether the Union and 
the Publishers’ Association reach a new 
arbitration understanding, arbitration will 
continue, mostly by voluntary action on 
the part of the local unions and publish- 
ers,” President Lynch declared. “And 
because of this fact these unions must 
have counsel and advice which will be 
furnished them by the International’s 
newly organized Bureau of Arbitration, 
which is in charge of First Vice-Presi- 
dent Seth R. Brown. 

“We realize that arbitration is neces- 
sary and will to a greater and greater 
extent supersede strikes. In view of the 
favorable attitude of so many local unions 
toward arbitration, and the preparation 
on the part of regional associations of 
publishers to present their contentions in 
the most impressive and detailed way, the 
Union Bureau is a vital and imperative 
necessity.” 

Recommendations to broaden the scope 
of activities in its educational bureau to 
train apprentices to become practical all- 
around masters in the art of printing, 
were unanimously approved. The addi. 
tion of courses in proofreading, adver- 
tising, and “any other features of the in- 
dustry that offer opportunities for devel- 
opment of the technical knowledge and 
greater financial emolument” were also 
recommended to the convention. 

“Believing the printing trade is an ex- 
acting one with respect to the degree of 
intelligence, education and skill required 
of its followers,” the convention expressed 
itself as favoring a general expansion of 
its apprentices’ school in the welfare of 
the Union and to insure a steady accre- 
tion of competent printers. 

In the future apprentices will probably 
haye to pass physical examinations as 
well as mental tests in order to enroll 
for the three-year course. 

The question of changing the present 
pension laws of the Union to “Provide a 
better means of maintaining the pension 
fund,” has been made a special order of 
business for Thursday. 

In following a precedent established in 
1896, Colorado Springs, Colo., was chosen 
to entertain the 1926 Convention. Be- 
cause of the Union custom of holding 
its convention there once every 10 years 
no other cities made a bid for next year’s 
meeting. Cincinnati, Palm Beach, Chatta- 
nooga and Cleveland seek the 1927 con- 
vention. 


ORGANIZATION COMPLETED 


Hunter Named President of $750,000 
Westchester Newspaper Securities Co. 


_ The Westchester Newspapers Securi- 
ties Company, which recently purchased 
a_large block of stock of Westchester 
Newspapers, Inc., proprietors of the Daily 


Argus at Mount Vernon and the Standard 
Star at New Rochelle, has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital of $750,000. The offi- 
cers are as follows: 

President, Francis T. Hunter, of New 
Rochelle ; vice-president, T. Harold 
Forbes, publisher of the Standard Star ; 
treasurer, Sidney Goldsmith, of New 
Rochelle; secretary, Albert Ritchie, of 
New Rochelle. 

Directors: Franklin A. Merriam, presi- 
dent of Westchester Newspapers, Inc., 
and: publisher of the Daily Argus, Mount 
Vernon; Maurice S. Porter, secretary of 
Westchester Newspapers, Inc., and editor 
of the Daily Argus, Mount Vernon; Wal- 
ter G. C. Otto, Stephen C. Hunter, F. 
Irving Hanson, of New Rochelle, and 
the officers before mentioned. 


A. P. TO “ADVERTISE” 


Inaugurates New 


Promotion Department 


Press Association 


The Associated Press, under the man- 
agement of Kent Cooper, has started a 
promotion department with Arthur 
Thompson, of the New York executive 
staff, in charge. 

Clip sheets, containing information 
about the A.P., are to be sent members 
for publication in their newspapers as 
desired. ‘Maps, showing the press asso- 
ciation’s wire system, are also being pre- 
pared in mat form for the same purpose. 
Suggestions for extolling the benefits of 
A.P. service in the members’ advertising 
columns are also to be offered, 

Mr. Thompson was secretary to Fred- 
erick Roy Martin, former general man- 
ager. The new promotion work has 
been started, he said, to meet the demand 
of many members, who want their readers 
to know more than they do at present 
about the Associated Press. No money 
will be spent for advertising space. 


SKEWES BUYS LAUREL LEADER 


Now Owns Dailies There, In Meridian 
and Blytheville, Ark. 

James H. Skewes, owner and pub- 
lisher of the Meridian (Miss.) Star, has 
purchased from Edgar G. Harris the 
Laurel Daily Leader. Associated with 
Mr. Skewes are T. W. Yates and Ne 
Frank Calhoun, Laurel bankers, and G. 
C. Cathcart, business manager, E. E. 
Hoffman, managing editor, and R. C. 
Jones, advertising manager of the Lead- 
er. Mr. Skewes will be editor and pub- 
lisher; the organization, otherwise will 


Our Customers Write Our Ads 
ee ELS BATU ERO UPEAGS 


“Since installing our Duplex 
Flat Bed press, our _ press- 
room worries are entirely 
eliminated.” 

Russell, Kansas, Record 


DUPLEX 
PRESSES 


FOR ALL NEWSPAPERS 


Duplex Printing Press Co. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


for Amgwst--15, 925 


remain unchanged. Mr. Harris, who has 
published the Leader for twelve years, 
will rest. 

Mr. Skewes was formerly managing 
editor of the Milwaukee Daily News 
and of the Racine Journal-News. He 
has published newspapers at Chicago 
Heights, Ill, and Danville, Ill. 

Three years ago he purchased the 
Meridian Star. Last winter, he pur- 
chased the Blytheville (Ark.) Daily 
Courier. Mr. Skewes will divide his 
time between Meridian and Laurel, 
which, are about sixty miles apart. 


JOHNSON ON NORTHERN TRIP 


S.N.P.A. President Honors Captain of 
Ship Named for Chattanooga 


Walter C. Johnson, president of the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, is on his way South this week after 
the first vacation he has taken in several 
years. He left New York on the Savan- 
nah liner City of Chattanooga, after a 
luncheon at which a watch and chain 
brought to New York by Mr. Johnson 
on behalf of the citizens of Chattanooga 
was presented to Ctp. M. A. Hammond 
by Adolph S, Ochs, publisher of the New 
York Times and Chattanooga Times. 
Others besides Mr. Johnson and Mr, 
Ochs at the luncheon were Lapsley G. 
Walker, editor of the Chattanooga Times, 
and Mrs. Walker; C. H. Houston, former 
assistant Secretary of Commerce; James 
W. Brown, president of Eprror & Pun- 
LISHER, and E. R. Richardson, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Ocean 
Steamship ‘Company. 

Mr. Johnson was accompanied north 
by Mrs. Johnson and their two children. 
They will spend several days at Tybee, 
Ga., before returning to Chattanooga, 
where Mr. Johnson is general manager of 
the News. 


Rapid City Journal Changes Field 


The Rapid City (S. D.) Journal has 
changed from the morning to the evening 
field. 


loom en 


NATIONAL PRESS CLU 
PLANS NEW HOME 


Would Occupy Top Floor of Building 
to Arise on Ebbitt Hotel Site— 
Club to Vote on Propo- 
sition 


The long-cherished dream of large and 
sumptuous headquarters for the National 
Press Club, Washington, appeared this 
week to be nearer realization. According 
to an announcement by Henry L. Swein- 
hart, president of the club, plans are now 
under way for new quarters three times 
the size of its present ones in the Albee 
Building. 

The new clubrooms would be located in 
an eleven-story building to be erected on 
the site of the historic Ebbitt Hotel, 14th 
and F streets. The club would share the 
building with a motion picture theatre and 
offices occupied by newspaper correspond- 
ents. 

It was estimated that the cost of the 
proposed building, together with the value 
of the land, would be $9,000,000. 

The plans would include a swimming 
pool on the roof and sleeping rooms for 
newspaper men visiting Washington. 

The Board of Governors of the club 
will first consider the plans and they may 
then be submitted to a vote of approval 
or disapproval by the club’s membership. 

James William Bryan, John Hays 
Hammond and John Joy Edson are mem- 
bers of the club’s special building com- 
mittee which is engineering the latest 
move to house the club in new quarters, 


Intertype Pens to Ball Players 


Fifteen of the best players in the Union 
Printers’ International Baseball] League 
have each been awarded gold mounted 
fountain pens by the Intertype Corpora- 
tion. The annual baseball tournament for 
this year will be held Aug. 22 to 28 at 
Washington, D. C. For prizes in the 
1924 tournament the Intertype awarded 
sterling silver belt buckles. 


HE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
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oy 
INDIANAPO 


has more than 7 times the ex- 
clusive home delivered circulation 


in Indianapolis of the other evening 


newspaper. 


This figure is from the annual News 
census, involving more than 90,000 
personal calls and occupying the 


full time of thirty-five trained in- 
vestigators working for eleven 


weeks. 


Write for your copy of the complete census 


NEW 


FrRanx T Carroiy 


cAdvertising Manager 


Chicago Office 
J. E. Lutz 
The Tower Bldg. 
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New York Office 
Dan A. Carroll 
110 E. 42nd St. 
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Character and Leadership \\| Pulling Power .pRotogravure 


N SEVEN MONTHS of this 
year The New York Times 
published 15,344,228 agate lines 
of advertising, 5,817,838 lines 
more than the next newspaper 
and a gain over the correspond- 
ing period of 1924 of 522,408 


lines. 


The New York Times leads 
all New York newspapers in to- 
tal volume of advertising. But 
far more significant is the char- 
acter of advertising printed by 
The New York Times. It is free 
from objectionable or question- 
able offers. It is subject to rigid 
censorship to protect the readers 
of The Times from fraud and 


misrepresentation. 


The figures for the first seven 
months of 1925 could have been 
a million lines more if The 
Times had been lax in the en- 
forcement of its rules that only 
honest and decent advertising be 
accepted or if The Times had 
been willing to grant single ad- 
vertisers many pages in a single 
issue. 


The New York Times takes 
more pride in the quality of its 
advertising than in the quantity. 
In both it leads all other New 
York newspapers. 


“The New York Times 1s a tre- 
mendous, great influence tn 
holding American literary, edu- 
cational and spiritual ideals to a 
high plane.” 


S. ARCHIBALD SMITH 
Principal, Friends’ Academy, 
Eocust.V alley, Lf. 


for 
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Extraordinary results of a page 

advertisement in The New 

York Times Rotogravure-Pic- 
ture Section 


From The Advertisers’ Weekly, August 1, 1925 


The result of a full page advertisement in 
the Rotogravure Section of The New York 
Times for Buddy Buds, a five cent chocolate 
candy, is unique, even in the annals of success- 
ful advertising. 


A representative of a Boston newspaper 
called on the manufacturer a few days after 
the advertisement appeared to solicit similar 
copy for his paper. 


He was told that no “quality” publications 
would be used, to which he replied, “Cer- 
tainly no newspaper appeals to a more sub- 
stantial class than The New York Times in 
which you ran a page advertisement Sunday.” 


Thes.manutactucen replied, “Lhe New 
York Times is in a class by itself. We do not 
believe that an inexpensive product such as 
ours could be profitably advertised in high 
class publications generally.” 


The solicitor protested that a page adver- 
tisement in the “Roto” Section costs a fortune 
and could not possibly “produce” on “nickel” 
candy. And he was shocked when told that 
of the many replies, a single one of them 
“more than paid for the entire advertisement, 
indeed, many, many times.” 


On the day following the insertion of the 
advertisement, an umnpretentiously dressed 
stranger walked into the office and inquired 
the cost of eight car loads of Buddy Buds, 
mentioning the advertisement in The ‘Times. 
The manufacturer was greatly surprised and 
as he had never received a carload order, was 
unable to quote a price. With a great deal 
of misgiving a price was figured and presented 
to the man. 


The visitor then remarked that he was a 
total stranger; that he wished to be appointed 
distributor for the Pacific Coast and asked 
that they begin to load the cars in order that 
they might be dispatched immediately upon 
learning that his check had been honored. 


A check for $60,000 was presented to the 
manufacturer who later learned that his visi- 
tor was one of the wealthiest individuals in 


the West. 
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OCHS WOULD BEAUTIFY 
LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN 


Publisher of New York Times Gives 
$25,000 Toward Fund to Make 
Garden Spot Near Old 


' Home 


By Lee LANnGLEy 


CHATTANOOGA, Tenn, Aug. 14.— 
Through the initiative of Adolph S. Ochs, 
publisher of the New York Times, and 
also of the Chattanooga Times, the 
rugged and picturesque palisades of Look- 
out Mountain, near Chattanooga, are to 
be reclaimed from the wilds and con- 
verted into public gardens . of. great 
beauty. The name given this latest pub- 
lic improvement in the center of this: fa- 
mous sector of Civil War conflict is the 
“Chattanooga-Lookout Mountain Hang- 
ing Gardens.” 

Mr. Ochs started a foundation fund of 
$100,000 for the purchase of necessary 
lands with a personal subscription of $25,- 
000 for himself and members of his fam- 
ily. The project is to be conducted under 
the direction of a board of founders, each 
founder to contribute $1,000 to the foun- 
dation fund. Chattanooga civic, social 
and business organizations and individuals 
have already joined the founders’ roll in 
sufficient numbers to run the foundation 
fund up to $116,000. 

It will require several hundred thousand 
dollars to complete the improvements as 
planned and the interest manifested by the 
public in the enterprise indicates that the 
money required will be supplied as the 
work progresses. Landscape gardeners of 
known skill and experience will be em- 
ployed to lay out the grounds and deter- 
mine the character of improvements nec- 
essary to develop and accentuate artificial 
attractions to conform to the natural 
beauty of the grounds. The escarpment 
embraced in the gardens will extend three 
miles across the brow of the mountain on 
one front, and three miles and a_ half 
along another side. 

The Chattanooga-Lookout “Mountain 
Park Association has been granted a 
charter by the state of Tennessee, and 
Adolph S. Ochs of New York elected 
president and Milton B. Ochs of Chatta- 
nooga active vice-president. The first 
one hundred adult founders were elected 
as a board of directors. An executive 
committee of thirty members was named 
from the board of directors. 

When Mr. Ochs left Chattanooga to 
take control of the New York Times he 
carried with him a vivid and lasting im- 
pression of the scenic beauty and develop- 
ment possibilities of Lookout Mountain 
and his present move to convert its East- 
ern slopes into a playground for the peo- 
ple of the nation is the fulfillment of a 
long cherished dream. 

Lookout Mountain is not only one of 
the most beautiful mounds in the country, 
but is also one of the most historic spots 
in the South. The territory. within a 
radius of 75 miles around it has witnessed 
more of military conflict and suffered 
more from the ravages of war than any 
similar territory in America. Forty-one 
major battles were fought in this terri- 
tory during the Civil War. Before the 
Anglo-Saxon saw its wooded talus and 
gray-green cliffs from the opposite crest 
of Walden’s Ridge the Cherokees and 
their kinsmen, the Chickamaugas, dwelt 
in the valleys, and on its slopes their war 
parties made good against their tribal 
enemies their claims to the ownership of 
the “Far-Look” Mountain. 


CHANGES THE PUBLIC MIND 


Newspaper Advertising Sends People to 
Florida in Summer 


“One of the most productive newspaper 
campaigns I have ever known,” was the 
claim made this week by William H. 
Rankin for the newspaper advertising 
campaign he is conducting for Hollywood- 
by-the-Sea, Fla. 

Mr. Rankin said he is spending $60,000 
a month in 300 newspapers in this one 
drive. Despite the fact the copy is ap- 
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pearing at.a-season when Florida is not 
supposed to be at the height of its popu- 
larity, it is drawing thousands of summer 
travelers to that resort and is piling up 
large real estate sales. 

One boat load of summer tourists is re- 
ported to have bought close to a million 
dollars’ worth of Hollywood land. 

“When you can change the public’s 
mind and send them to Florida in July 
on a vacation and have the public satis- 
fied the newspapers are doing a real job,” 
Mr. Rankin said. 

Joseph W. Young is the developer of 
Hollywood-by-the-Sea, C. S. Thompson 
has been appointed in charge of sales, 
New York division, with headquarters at 
300 National City Building, New York. 

Many advertisers will follow the exam- 
ple of Mr. Young and advertise in the 
newspapers, Mr. Rankin believes. 


CINDERELLA REPORTING 


N. Y. Mirror Man Plays Prince to Get 


a Girl’s Confession 


More than a score of New York re- 
porters have been leading a merry life 
lately covering the case of Edward L. 
Browning, wealthy real estate operator, 
and Mary Louise Spas, his “quondam 
adopted daughter, called “Cinderella” for 
a while by the press. 

The enterprising alleged purchase of 
Mary’s memoirs by Arthur Mefford, of 
the New York Mirror staff, who played 
prince and carried the girl away, when 
she decided she didn’t want to call 
Browning “Daddy”, featured the assign- 
ment which included countless cigars 
furnished staff men by the affluent real 
estate dealer, songs and smiles from Mary, 
and not a few exciting taxi cab chases 
through crowded city streets. 

Opposition newspapers said Mefford 
paid $500 for the girl’s confessions. This 
was denied by the Mirror’s city desk. 
There it was said that the sum was of- 
fered Mary but she refused to accept it. 

Browning issued statements wholesale 
to the effect that everything Mary con- 
fessed was untrue and threatened to bring 
suit for $500,000 damages against the 
Mirror. He said Mefford “kidnapped” 
Mary. 

Mefford insisted that he had not kid- 
napped the girl. It happened, he said, 
that he knew a few words in Miss Spas’ 
native tongue, Bohemian. He had spoken 
these words in her presence and she had 
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come to him for aid. Together they 
went to the Mirror office, where the 
memoirs were obtained. His attitude was 
he had played prince to rescue a lady in 
distress. 

Another Mirror reporter came in for 
his share of publicity in the opposition 
papers, when in the office of Mr. 
Browning he was cuffed about by a 200- 
pound woman, who was irate at the way 
the tabloid was reporting the case. 


TABLOID FOR CHICAGO? 


Walter Howey, Late of N. Y. Mirror, 
Reported Planning New Paper 


Walter Howey, for a year managing 
editor of the New Vork Daily Mirror 
and lately its publisher, has resigned and 
is now in Chicago. 

It is reported this week that he and 
several Chicago financiers are considering 
establishment of an evening newspaper of 
tabloid size. 

Mr. Howey was for several years an 
editorial executive on the Hearst news- 
papers in Chicago. 


NEW TABLOID FOR TAMPA 


J. C. Martin, Florida Billboard Magnate, 


Is Sole Owner 


Publication of the Tampa Evening 
Globe, a tabloid, will be initiated this 
Fall, probably during October, according 
to announcement by John C. Martin, bill- 
board magnate of Florida. Mr. Martin 
stated that he has purchased a Hoe sex- 
tuple press, and will put in an up to the 
minute engraving plant. Mr. Martin is 
the sole owner. The Evening Globe will 
carry the day report of the United Press. 
It will be issued from a well located 
property at Grand Central and Oregon 
avenues which is now being put into shape 
for the new enterprise. 


More Presses For Daily News 


Due to increased circulation, the New 
York Daily News is planning to place 
an order shortly for two new sextuple 
presses, John W. Barnhart, business 
manager, stated this week. Little more 
than a year has elapsed since the last 
equipment was added to the News plant. 
To house the new presses to be ordered, 
outside space will be rented, Mr. Barn- 
hart said. k 


WALTER SCOTT 


Main Office and Factory: PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 1457 Broadway. 


. ers folded, four, six, eight, ten, 


& COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 1441 Monadnock Block 
Cable Address: WALTSCOTT NEW YORK 


REPORTER EXPOSES GRAFT 


Racusin of N. Y. Herald Tribune Un- 


covers Auto License Frauds 


M. Jay Racusin, reporter on the staff 
of the New York Herald Tribune, played 
the role of detective to the extent of ex- 
posing the fact that an illegitimate public 
market for licenses to operate automobiles 
was flourishing in the shadow of the 
State Motor Vehicle Bureau, which is 
directly opposite his newspaper’s plant, — 

Racusin, who does not know how to 
operate an automobile, obtained a license 
by payment of $50. As the result of his 
enterprise four alleged schemers were ar- 
rested Aug. 12 on tentative charges of 
bribery and conspiracy. Other arrests 
are expected to follow. 

By means of the system uncovered, 
according to Racusin it has been easy for 
unskilled, ignorant, defective and shady 
characters to buy chauffeur’s or opera- 
tor’s license and avoid strict tests devised 
by state officials for the protection of the 
public. 


Daily Rewards Policemen 


The Chicago Tribune presented each 
of the eight policemen who participated 
in the capture of two and the killing of | 
two other Drake hotel bandits recently 
with a check for $100. : 


“More Heart Stuff” 


That’s what a noted editor 
wanted (name on request), 
so he took Joe Mitchell 
Chapple’s new series. * 


| 


| 


In constant contact with the | 
whole world, Joe Chapple | 
writes “Heart Stuff” that de- | 
velops and holds newspaper y 
readers. | 

Ask us about it. a 


7 
a 

i 
| 


Joe Mitchell Chapple Associates | 
“The Attic” Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, NY, | 


| 


4 Deck 
2 Pages Wide 


This machine prints and deliv- 


twelve, fourteen or sixteen page 
Papers at a speed of 24,000 per 
hour, twenty, twenty-four, twen- 
ty-eight or thirty-two page papers 
at a speed of 12,000 per hour, 
collect. 


It will print seven or eight col- 
umns to page. Length of page 
23 9/16 inches. 
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nN Announcement 


The grouping of the Chicago Evening 
American, Detroit Times, Wisconsin News, 
(Milwaukee), Boston American, Rochester 
Journal, and Syracuse Telegram, marks a for- 
ward step in advertising practice. It makes 
possible standardized service. It represents the 
most efficient means in the presentation of 
markets, media and data, together with intelli- 
gent personal service. 


Each paper in this group is in itself a market 
worthy of cultivation. Each city represents 
real advertising responsiveness. 


As a combined market these six newspapers 
offer an ideal try-out field. They are located 


in cities where consumer buying habits and 
jobber-dealer conditions vary materially. 
Because of this an advertiser interested in 
national distribution can, through using the 
group, learn at once how his product will 
meet with national acceptance. 


These six newspapers, represented in the 
National Field by one organization, offer 
standardized merchandising service that is the 
maximum of efficiency in opening up a terri- 
tory or in extending trade already under way. 


Detailed information as to rates and circulation 
may be obtained by addressing offices listed 
below. 


EASTERN OFFICE WESTERN OFFICE NEW ENGLANDOFFICE 
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2 Columbus Circle Hearst Building 5 Winthrop Square 
New York Chicago Boston 
R. E. BOONE H. A. KOEHLER S. B. CHITTENDEN 


ROCHESTER JOURNAL 
SYRACUSE TELEGRAM 
WISCONSIN NEWS (MILWAUKEE) 


BOSTON AMERICAN 
CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN 
DETROIT TIMES 
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The combined Hoe 
Factories in New 
York City, in Dun- 
ellen, N. J., and 
London, England. 


Better Facilities Mean Products 
and Results that are Better 


' \ YITH the combined 
factories at New 
York, Dunellen, 
N. J.,; and London, Eng- 
land, R. HOE & CO., Inc, 
has enlarged its activities 
to keep pace with the 
acknowledged leadership 
of its presses throughout 
the printing world. 


Leadership is not the result 
of accident. Rather, it pro- 
ceeds from years of effort, 
guided by vision and devel- 
oped with the aid of every 
known natural and scientific 
improvement. 


Consider the leadership of 
Hoe. For more than a full 
century, Hoe builders and 
Hoe engineers have carried 
forward this work of design, 
development and manufac- 
ture in order to give pub- 
lishers and printers the 
greatest advancements and 
the best service. Asaresult, 
practically all the essential 
features of the modern press 
bear the stamp of R. HOE 
& CO., Inc—a hallmark of 
quality and and a guarantee 
of long service. 
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Where Hoe Presses Are 
Maintaining Hoe Leadership 


NEW PLANTS 


Cleveland News-Leader 
Columbus Dispatch 
Philadelphia Inquirer 
Toronto Mail & Empire 
Liverpool Post & Mercury 


20 Superspeed 16-Page Units 
12 Superspeed 16-Page Units 


12 More Superspeed 16-Page Units 


8 Superspeed 16-Page Units 
16 2-Page Wide Units 


DOUBLE-SEXTUPLE MACHINES 


Hearst Publications 

Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 

Baltimore Sun 

Montreal Gazette 

San Francisco Bulletin 

Odhams Press, Ltd. 

Auckland, N. Z., Herald 

Wellington, N. Z., Evening 
Post 

London Daily News 


10 Unit-Type Machines 
34 Superspeed 16-Page Units 
1 Unit-Type Machine 

1 Unit-Type Machine 

1 Unit-Type Machine 
1 Machine 

1 Unit-Type Machine 
1 Unit-Type Machine 


2 Unit-Type Machines 


DECUPLE AND OCTUPLE MACHINES 


New Orleans Times-Picayune 


Atlanta Constitution 
Canton Daily News 
Boston Globe 

Boston Post 

Scranton Times 

Brooklyn Times 

Hartford Courant 

Miami Herald 

Terre Haute Tribune 

El Pais, Havana 

Tokyo Asahi Shimbun 
Tokyo Nichi Nichi 
Hartford Times 

E. Hulton & Co., Ltd. 
Associated Newspapers, Ltd. 
De Telegraaf, Amsterdam 
South Wales Daily News 


Sydney Evening News 
Melbourne Argus 


SEXTUPLE 


Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
Easton Free Press 
Schenectady Daily Gazette 
Schenectady Union-Star 
Williamsport Grit 
Savannah Morning News 
Sydney Truth 

Sydney Evening News 
London Morning Post 

E. Hulton & Co., Ltd. 


Superspeed Decuple 
Superspeed Decuple Units 
Unit-Type Decuple 
Unit-Type Decuple 
Superspeed Octuple 
Unit-Type Octuples 
Superspeed Octuples 
Superspeed Octuple 
Octuple 

Unit-Type Octuple 
Unit-Type Octuple 
Octuple 

Superspeed Octuple 
Unit-Type Octuple 
Unit-Type Octuples 
U 
U 


Jnit-Type Octuples 
Jnit-Type Octuple 
Unit-Type Octuple 
Unit-Type Octuple 
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{ 1 Superspeed Octuple 
12 16 Page Color Decks 

Superspeed Octuple 
MACHINES 


1 Superspeed Machine 
1 Machine 

1 Machine 

1 Machine 

1 Unit-Type Machine 
1 Unit-Type Machine 
2 Unit-Type Machines 
1 Superspeed Machine 
3 Machines 

3 Machines 


SMALLER ROTARY PRESSES 


El Comercio, Lima, Peru 1 Quadruple Machine 
Braddock, Pa., Daily News 3-Roll Machine 
Brooklyn Chat Quadruple Machine 
Salina, Kan., Journal 32-Page Simplex Machine 
Barre, Vt., Daily Times 2-Roll Machine 
Michigan City News Pony Quad Machine 
Bellingham Herald Quadruple Machine 
Tampa, Fla., Globe Unit-Type Quadruple 
Wessex Associated News Quadruple Machine 
North Eastern Daily Gazette 1 3-Roll Machine 
Birmingham Post 4-Roll Machine 
North Queensland Newspaper 3-Roll Machine 

Con bid: 
News of the World, Ltd. 4-Roll Machine 
Brooklyn Times Superspeed Units 
Florida Times-Union More 16-Page Units 
Hartford Courant 16-Page Octuple Unit 
Springfield State Register 16-Page Octuple Unit 
Haverhill Gazette 16-Page Sextuple Unit 

16-Page Unit 


Salem News 
Boston News Bureau 16-Page Unit 
16-Page Unit 


Nashville Banner 

Wilmington News Journal 16-Page Octuple Unit 
Charlotte Observer 16-Page Unit 
Fairchild Press 8-Page Unit 

El Sol, Havana 16-Page Unit 
Chester, Pa., Times 8-Page Unit 
Hastings Observer 8-Page Unit 
Independent Newspapers 8-Page Units 
Westminster Gazette 8-Page Units 

St. Clements Press, Ltd: 16-Page Units 
Nottingham Journal 8-Page Unit 
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MULTI-COLOR PRESSES 


Philadelphia Record _1 9-Cylinder Machine 
Hearst Publications a ae ee 
Philadelphia Inquirer al 24-Cylinder Machine 
Cleveland News-Leader 1 15-Cylinder Machine 
San Francisco Bulletin 4 Additional Units 
New York World 2 Additional Units 
La Prensa, Havana 1 4-Cylinder Machine 
Sydney News 1 8-Cylinder Machine 


MAGAZINE PRESSES 


128-Page Machine 
96-Page Machine 
16-Page Machine 
32-Page Machine 
6-Page Wide Deck 
48-Page Machine 
Color Deck 
64-Page Machine 


Street & Smith 
Better Farming 
Newnes & Pearson 
Melbourne Herald 
Sydney Bulletin 
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TELEPHONE BOOK PRESSES 


Jersey City Printing Company 2 72-Page Machines 


R. HOE & CO,, INC. 


504-520 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


LONDON DUNELLEN 
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NEWSPAPER MAKERS AT WORK 


“Reactionaries Won’t Do”—JAMES W. IRWIN 


AMES W. IRWIN is 22 years’ old. 
That may not be important, but it 

may be important that at what might be 
called tender years, Mr. Irwin is manag- 
ing editor of the Wisconsin State Journal, 
the leading newspaper in Madison, the 
Wisconsin capital. 

One’s first surmise might be that Mr. 
Irwin was bred in the newspaper busi- 
ness and so arrived at newspaper maturity 
at an early age. The truth is to the con- 
trary. Mr. Irwin was engaged as a cub 
reporter May 1, 1922, and completed his 
mad dash for the top of his heap October 
1, 1924, a matter of two years and four 
months. 

That some primal urge had to do with 
Mr. Irwin’s career seems apparent. He 
abandoned a geological engineering course 
in the University of Wisconsin in his 
sophomore year to take up a newspaper 
career. He did not begin by getting a 
job. He burned his breeches and haunted 
the State Journal office daily until 
Kenneth Duncan, then managing editor, 
gave him a job. 

“Any one who wants to be a newspaper 
man as badly as you, should have a 
chance,” said Mr. Duncan, surrendering 
in despair after three weeks of importun- 
ing. So Jimmy became a cub at $10 a 
week. 

As a reporter Mr. Irwin followed the 
usual course from police reporter to city 
hall, the courts, commerce, and finally 
education, in a university city. Nine 
months brought a vacancy in the chair of 
the city editor, and the cub reporter got 
it. In this job his aggressive and keen 
administration put him in line for higher 
authority. 

Mr. Irwin is easy to talk to if you want 
to get his ideas about the making of a 
newspaper, but he is more reticent when 
he knows he is being interviewed. 

“A managing editor’s place is in the 


news room from 7:30 in the morning 
until the final edition has gone,” says Mr. 
Irwin. 

“He can’t keep in fighting trim and on 
his toes unless he knows every major 
story going over the desks, and is ready 
to jump into the beginning of a big story 
when the desk gets the flash. 

“Only constant leadership in the news 
room brings about the proper fighting or- 
ganization, which is half the battle for 
news supremacy. And I like to meet 
the people the reporters rub shoulders 
with, too. Often at night, when it isn’t 
necessary for me to be at the plant, I 
hob-nob with the police reporters on a 
good yarn.” 

Mr. Irwin likes a good fight for news, 
and his ingenuity and aggressiveness in 
obtaining new angles, and picture angles, 
to a big story are reflected in his staff. 

“T have burglarized to get news,” he 
said, “but that was when I was a reporter. 
I don’t approve of it. That stuff may go 
in metropolitan districts, but in a city of 
50,000 we can’t resort to such tactics un- 
less we are actually dealing with crooks. 

“We are always sympathetic when it 
comes to news concerning boys and girls 
under age. If they are in trouble for the 
first time, we kill all names and addresses 
without a request for suppression. That’s 
the only time when we don’t print all the 
news.” 

Asked about the opportunity for a 
young man in the newspaper world, Mr. 
Irwin said. 

“He has all the chance in the world. 
Newspaper owners realize that under 
present day competition a man with re- 
actionary ideas cannot handle managing, 
city, or news editors’ posts. 

“The afternoon paper news executive 
must be competent to give snap judgment 
on the worth of .a story, and have his 
judgment stand up. If he can’t think 
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quickly he must bow to the opposition. 

“The youngster who has decided upon 
newspaper work as his life work has a 
better chance for fast advances now than 
he ever had. He has more ideas and is 
untrammeled by traditions. A big story 
breaks, the youhtful editor jumps on the 
yarn and forgets about the old routine 
methods of covering a story, and in the 
end, his product will show up far superior 
to one handled by news hardened men 
who have been in the game so long they 
are skeptical. A young man will be en- 
thusiastic over a story where an older 
man will overlook angles 
thinks it commonplace. Every story is a 
good story to a young man. 

“How do you judge and play your 
news?” he was asked. 

“That's another place where -age-old 
traditions hinder modern advances. I 
have no set. values for stories. 

“Too many papers are edited for other 
newspaper men and not for the paper’s 
readers. My judgment of value is not 
based on what I know our opposition is 
going to do. If we have a story telling of 
8,000 union men at a labor picinc, that 
story will get one of the four lead heads 
on page one. It won’t sell papers on 
the street, but it will bring comment and 
interest from about 7,500 homes.” 

Mr. Irwin has two hobbies. One is his 
car. The other is the makeup of the 
Journal. 

“A good looking first page and at- 
tractive inside is a tribute to the man who 
made it,’ he says.. “The same papers 
which preach to merchants to let the 
public know what their wares are, often 
have editors who sit back and neglect to 
display the only thing the paper has to 
sell—_NEWS! Headlines tell the public 
what the paper has to sell. Every edition 
shuold be of different and distinctive 
makeup so the buyer will know he is get- 
ting something new, fresh, and bright. 
How is the public going to know a papex 
has an exclusive story if it doesn’t head- 
line it?” 

Such a policy has made a fighting or- 
ganization of the staff of Mr. Irwin’s 
paper. Each member knows that if he 
“sews up” a story it will have twice its 
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regular worth, unless it happens to be ft 
news sensation of the day when it 
take the top line, exclusive or not. 


suggsetions to any dpartment of the pape 
if he believes he has a suggestion whic 
will enable the paper to go forward. 4 
Not enough news chiefs recognize th 
trials of circulation and advertisemen 
getting, he believes. 
“The circulation and ad managers 0! 
our paper get every idea I can think uw 
to help them put over their work,” he 
says. FI 
“Before every edition I tell the circula. 
tion men what the headlines are, and what 
stories are inside which will bring ney 
subscribers, and where boys can be s 
to increase sales. I think the suggestion 
are appreciated.” . = 
The only press agent who is welcom 
in The Journal office is a circus advanes 
man, for his appearance means that he 
staff goes to the circus, and they all be- 
lieve that a circus is news. And “Jimmy” 
Irwin is still enough of a kid to get / 
kick out of a circus. | 


ri 


INVESTIGATE ERIE | 


Before selecting your newspaper | 
for covering this rich section of } 
Pennsylvania, The Erie Dispatch- |} 
Herald passed its only competitor — 
in the A.B.C. circulation audit a 
year ago, and now leads the field — 
by a considerable margin. 


This over-turn has been brought | 
about by public good will—The | 
Dispatch-Herald employs no con- } 
tests or other extraordinary circu- | 
lation methods. Ask anybody in 
Erie about the city’s newspapers. — 


ERIE, PA.,DISPATCH-HERALD | 
Wm. A. Hendrick, Publisher | 
Louis Benjamin, Gen. Mgr. 
Chas. H. Eddy Co., Representatives 
New York Boston Chicago 
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Fort Wayne’s “Newspaper Mansion” 
Home of the NEWS-SENTINEL 


Three quarter of a million dollar plant from which will be published 


THE NEWS-SENTINEL 


Fort Wayne’s ““Good Evening” Newspaper 


QUIPPED with a five unit Goss high speed press, a fifteen machine 
E battery of linotypes and two Ludlow Display casters, the 
NEWSSENTINEL in its splendid new home will be even more 
thoroughly equipped toservethe entire Fort Wayne trading territory. 


The growth of the NEWS-SENTINEL within Covering its territory, with one of the densest 
a few years from third~to first place in its field per capita distributions in the nation, the 
has been one of the outstanding phases of Indiana © NEWS-SENTINEL belongs on every list. 


newspaper achievement. 


Circulation Now Over 42,000 
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DEPARTMENT STORE FAVORITISM 
CB aereia: another phase of the Pattee depart- 


ment store advertising revelations ! 

Mr. J. C. Pattee, as our readers know, is the 
sales director of the great Newcomb-Endicott store in 
Detroit. In his odd moments Mr. Pattee devotes 
himself to writing or speaking in behalf of direct-by- 
mail methods, holding newspaper advertising up as a 
horrible example of economic waste. His effusions 
have been broadcast to department store pro- 
prietors in elaborate broadsides which Mr. Pattee, on 
his personal letterhead, represented was his own gentle 
philanthropy, inasmuch as he “had no service to sell.” 
Epitor & PuslisHeErR is frankly of the opinion that 
Mr. Pattee’s mail campaign has been promoted by 
direct-by-mail interests that do have something to 
sell. 

This gentleman tells his brother department store 
proprietors of the alleged Newcomb-Endicott method 
of yielding “service” to the good people of Detroit. 
If the store has some particularly interesting and 
advantageous bargains to offer does it herald them 
for all eyes? No, indeed! According to the Paitee 
formula the game is to circulate through the mails 
invitations to a select “inside” few a tip that some- 
thing rich and juicy is on sale and if the privileged 
holder of the invitation will present himself at a cer- 
tain hour and place he shall have prior claim upon 
this merchandise. After the bargains have been 
creamed, goods thoroughly thumbed by specially 
favored customers, the dear old general public can be 
invited in by newspaper advertisements to gather up 
the leavings. : 

How much of this astigmatic business policy is 
Pattee talk or how much of it is Newcomb-Endicott 
practice is in doubt, but we are very certain that 
when the women of any city penetrate the fact that 
a department store has a list of customer favorites 
they will mete out sure and swift retaliation. It is 
small business. It breaks confidence. No merchant 
who seeks to cater to popular trade and deal candidly 
with all comers can afford to practice it. 


Which reminds us of a conversation in Epitor & 
PUBLISHER office several years ago. The publisher 
of a middle-west newspaper told us of his experiences 
with the department stores of his city. “For years,” 
said he, “they whip-sawed the newspapers of our 
town. They were organized; we were fighting. They 
would go to my rival publishers and break their 
rates by increasing contract lineage for the coming 
year, and then fall upon me. Most of the time our 
editors were terrorized by them; we were constantly 
being called upon for special favors. For years I 
knew that I was building up these stores at actual 
joss to my paper. There were times when the rate 
did not cover cost of printing.” 

It took our friend a long time to make up his 
mind, but the day arrived when he called upon his 
department store customers and informed them in- 
dividually that the “jig was up.” There was a short 
period of battle, during which small specialty stores 
increased their space. As there was no real depart- 
ment store profit involved the publisher lost no 
money on that side. They came back at rates which 
provided profit for the paper. They came back 
because the paper had power in the community that 
the stores could not ignore. 

Just how many department stores have been built 
up to huge success on newspaper advertising in the 
United States with the newspaper carrying actual 
loss on the business ? 


The Newcomb-Endicott Company .of Detroit is 
not half so far off the track as Mr. Pattee would 
have us believe. We notice first-rate copy for that 
store appearing regularly in the Detroit newspapers; 
just the other day there was a double-truck spread 
that would do credit to any department store. In 
fact, all the department stores of Detroit are using 
greater space in the newspapers than ever before. 
The amazingly increased use of space in newspapers 
by Detroit specialty shops may have something to 
do with it. Detroit is much too lively a city to 
indulge mail-order favoritism schemes or be hindered 
in its trade by stage-coach publicity methods. 
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He becometh poor that dealeth with a slack 
hand; but the hand of the diligent maketh rich; 
he that gathereth in summer is a wise son; 


but he that sleepth in harvest is a son that 


causeth shame. Proverbs; X, 4-5. 


THIS IS EXACTLY HOW 
Go H:=: can a movie company use the newspapers 


for a national advertising campaign?” asks 

one of Gen, Will H. Hays young press 
gentlemen. “If an amusement concern should ap- 
propriate $200,000 for a national campaign and use 
it in a magazine or two it is simple enough, but if 
it were to attempt to apply it to newspapers every 
newspaper would have to be used. We couldn’t splash. 
If we should omit one newspaper in a city the picture 
would be ‘panned’ by the critic of that newspaper.” 

The latter statement is absolutely false as regards 
the average newspaper. 

It may interest this press agent to know that an 
advertiser may buy a full page in every daily news- 
paper, morning and evening, of the United States 
for approximately $200,000. He may buy two full 
pages in every Sunday newspaper of the United 
States for the same amount. The daily papers will 
have a total circulation of 33,061,320; the Sunday 
papers will have a circulation of 23,078,648. 


Columnists who write about themselves and 
their personal friends might at least take pains 
to have very interesting experiences with very 
interesting people. 


GUIDE LINES AND ALL 
O keen is the appetite of the editor of the Atlantic 
S City (N. J.) Sunday Gazette for press-agent 
hand-outs that in a recent issue of his paper he 
not only published a free advertisement for the 


“Tdeal” type of boiler, manufactured by the American . 


Radiator Co., but actually ran the guide line the press 
agent had put over the “story,” releasing it as of a 
certain date. Incidentally, the release notice date was 
three weeks prior to the publication. This is the sort 


of stuff that makes the “easy money” boys tell their 
clients that they can get “anything printed in news- 
papers.” 
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BOYS AS FRIENDS 


HERE are publishers who regard their relation- 
T ship with newsboys as purely commercial, 
They do not understand boy nature and they 
have not analized their business. i 
Do something, however simple it may be, for the 
lads who mean so much in your success! Let ever 
newsboy in your city know, by practical demonstra- 
tion, that in you there is an unfailing friend—some- 
one who will understand, forgive, give a ha 
whether the boy be right or wrong. If all the b 
has gone out of you, if you have forgotten how to 
play kid-fashion, if you are so far lost to the ele 
mental things of life that childish mischief seems 
malicious and a freckled smile carries no special 
humor to your breast, then for business reasons, all 
humanitarian principles aside, see to it that a robus 
chap, who knows how to both laugh and weep, ; 
“on the job” downstairs. 
A boy will fight for a friend. 


New York American wants the postal service 
put on a “business basis,’ but it seems to us 
that that 1s what is the matter with it. Might 
just as well talk about making public schools 
show a dollar profit. The postal department 
“loses’ money, and it should, 


NOT A CANCER “CURE” 


OME dangerous statements have been going thi 

rounds recently about a “new cancer cure,” 

Some editors have been careful not to sugges 
ce , * i. 

cure” in relation to the announcement from Ens 
land that the cause of cancer has been discovered i 
a microbe too small to be seen with even a powerfi 
microscope, but others have not been so careful. 

Perhaps the official statement of the Americé 
Sociely for the Control of Cancer will be helpful 
editors: 

“Information given to the public by cable from Englz 
to the effect that the cause oF cancer has been: found fi 
ultramicroscopic germ should lead no one to suppose that th 
methods of dealing with this disease hitherto developed 
the scientific world are about to be superseded. There is n0 
reason whatever to relinquish the vigilance in seeking to di 
cover cases of cancer in their earliest stages and in delayi1 
the radical treatment by surgery and radiation which t 


foremost students of cancer have come to look upon — 
standard procedures. j 

“What has been discovered in England is apparently 4] 
causative agent of a particular kind of tumor in certai 
animals. This is a long way from furnishing ground for # 
opinion that cancer in human beings is due to the same or 
similar parasite, or, in fact, to any microorganism whateve 
Still more remote is the possibility that the discovery wi 
lead to the preparation of a specific cure for the disea 
called cancer. 


_ “The best security which is afforded to-day against cane 
lies in the earliest possible recognition of the disease and the 
prompt employment of skilful surgeons and radiologists.’? 


Brown eggs are sold at a premium in Boston; 
white eggs are sold at a premium in New 
York. Advertising try-out ccmpaigns that do- 
not take local conditions ino consideration 
are not try-outs at all. 


JUSTIFIED CENSURE 


JUDGE in the Superior Court of. Pittsfie 
Mass., scored as “contemptible” the conduct 

of a jury that had given to newspaper reporters 

their reasons for a disagreement. According to on 
newspaper, the jury was influenced by the fact 
the defendant was a widower with six children. T 
judge might justifiably have rebuked the editors whe 
published the comments. a 
Our system of justice will break down if that so 
of interference is to be indulged. The court syste 
has inherent and acquired weaknesses enough. Litt 
gation is perilous enough. Jury duty is sufficient 
irksome. Justice is sufficiently doubtful. Do not 
to the blind goddess’ stumbling the dangerous ele 
of publicity for the naturally secret processes of 
jury room! 
for finding for or against a litigant are to be pu 
lished? Will you submit your case to a court Ss 
loosely conducted ? a 


Comic strips that carry a brand of slang that’ 
is unintelligible to anyone save a race-track 
tout or a Broadway weasel must be amusing 
to ordinary work-a-day mortals? Are such 
strips. edited, and if so-by whom? —— ~ 


PERSONALS 


‘ W. SCRIPPS arrived in New York 
"* harbor this week aboard his yacht 
Yhio”, and, while it is being repaired, he 
visiting his son Robert P. Scripps at 
dgefield, Conn. 
Roy W. Howard left New York this 
‘ek on a two months trip to Asia, where 
will visit Japan, China, and Russia, 
idying Eastern conditions. 
E. S. Lambright, editor of the Tampa 
la.) Tribune, is spending a fortnight’s 
cation in New York. 
Roy G. Watson, former proprietor of 
: Houston (Tex.) Post, is building a 
J0,000 home at Asheville, N. C. 
Julian S. Mason, managing editor of 
: New York Herald Tribune, is spend- 
; a month’s vacation at Small Point, 


W. J. Conners, Sr., editor of the 
fralo Courier and Star, has purchased 
new speed boat, “Miss Palm Beach”, 
ich he will use at his Florida home 
ct fall and winter. 
ohn C. Shaffer, publisher of the Rocky 
untam News and the Denver Times, 
s host. recently to Will H. Hays, who 
ited Mr. Shaffer’s ranch, Ken-Caryl, 
rt Denver, 
ohn <A. Park, publisher of the 
leigh (N. C.) Times, was the prin- 
al speaker-last week at dedication of 
1 chapel on state prison farm near 
y. 
Ohannes Wong, vice-president and 
iager of the Burner Publishing Com- 
y_ of Oslo, Norway, and a member of 
Norwegian’ Press Association is in 
meapolis, gathering material for 4 
ory of Norwegians in America. He 
| also inspect newspaper plants in 
ce: Cleveland, Philadelphia and New 


ormer Lieut. Gov. Frank A. Day, 
or of the Fairmont (Minn.) Daily 
tinel, is recovering from an_operation. 


red W. Kennedy, assistant professor. of 
nalism at the University of Washing- 
is making his annual inspection four 
ais capacity as field manager of the 
shington Press Association. ‘ Mr. 
inedy expects to be absent from the 
versity for about six weeks. 

. M. Keffer of the Van Nuys (Calif. ) 
vs and Mrs. Keffer are on a trip to 
ope, and expect to be away until early 


enry J. Allen, editor-in-chief of the 
hita (Kan.) Beacon and former 
ernor of Kansas, was the principal] 
ker at a memorial service held in 
sas City, in honor of W. J. Bryan. 


. S. Adams, editor and owner of the 
demona (Tex.) Gusher, was severely 
ied when fire destroyed the plant re- 
ly. The fire originated from an ex- 
ion of gas which occured as Adams 
mpted to light a machine. Loss was 
nated at $8,000, with $1,500 covered 
nsurance. Plans to rebuild were an- 
iced. 


THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


ILLIAM M. McINTOSH, business 
manager of the San Antonio Light, 
accompanied Mayor John W. Tobin 
an Antonio on a two weeks’ tour of 
ico. In Mexico City the minister of 
ign relations was host to the San 
mio party. 

1omas L. Ryan, general manager of 
yt. Louis Star, is East with his family, 
nuting between Ocean City, N. ie 
New York. 


H. Dasinger, formerly with the 
# (N. D.) Daily News succeeds 
ry Darling, resigned, as editor and 
less manager of the Grafton (N. D.) 
s and Times. 

G. Swindlehurst has undertaken the 
agement of the Wadena (Minn.) 
eer Journal, succeeding the late 
iam E. Verity. 


Gould, for the past.two years-auto-- 


le editor of the Chattanooga (Tenn. ) 
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Times, is now with the display advertising 
department of the Atlanta Georgian. Ray 
Bright, formerly of Houston, succeeds 
Mr. Gould. 

Herbert D. Brauff, formerly vice-presi- 
dent and managing editor of the Reading 
(Pa.) Tribune, has joined the staff of the 
Altoona Tribune as business manager. 

Walter D. Goss has resigned from the 
local advertising department of the Nezw 
York Herald Tribune to join the Famous 
Players-Lasky Corporation as a moving 
picture actor. 

J. H. Buckley has resigned from the 
Chicago office of the New York Herald 
Tribune, effective Aug. 22 to take over 
the Chicago office of the New York 
World, 

A. G. Carter, formerly with the Joplin 
News-Herald and Globe, has joined the 
Hutchinson (Kan.) News-Herald ad- 
vertising staff. 

R. H. Dunlap, advertising manager of 
the Miami (Fla.) Daly News, is on a 
five weeks’ trip to New York City, Bos- 
ton, New Hampshire and other northern 
points. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


ILBUR FORREST, Paris cor- 
respondent of the New York 
Herald Tribune, sailed this week from 
New York to resume his duties abroad 
after two months in the United States. 
Mr. Forrest, who had been in France 


for four years previous to this visit, 
freshened his knowledge of things 
American by a 10,000-mile tour of the 


country and interviews with leaders, in- 
cluding President Coolidge, Vice-Presi- 
dent Dawes, Henry Ford and others. 

Beriah Brown, formerly editorial 
writer and managing editor of the 
Seattle (Wash.) Post-Intelligencer, has 
bought the Coupeville (Wash.) Island 
County Times. 

Louis Larson of the . Sioux City 
(lowa.) Tribune editorial staff spent his 
vacation at Minneapolis and Chicago. 

. Fred Pitts, assistant to the managing 
editor of the Buffalo Evening News, as 
at a summer camp in the Adirondacks. 

George W. Foster, real estate editor of 
the Buffalo Courier, has gone to Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y., for his vacation. 

Mary F. Nash, Sunday editor of the 
Buffalo Courier, returned from a vaca- 
tion in Algonquin National Parkea@at 
ada, with thrilling bass and trout stories. 

Harry T. Brundidge, reporter on the 
staff of the St. Louis Star, visited New 
York this week with Mrs. Brundidge and 
their young son. 


Ralph Reed Wolfe, editorial writer on 
the staff of the Hartford (Conn.) 
Courant, is recovering from injuries re- 
ceived in an automobile accident. 


C.D. Johnston, former city editor 
St. Paul Daily News, becomes city editor 
St. Paul Pioneer Press, succeeding C, H. 
West, who has gone to the Minneapolis 
Morning Tribune. 

Earle D. Jenckes, railroad and finan- 
cial run reporter on St. Paul Dispatch 
and Pioneer Press, resigns, succeeded by 
L. L. Evans, Dispatch rewrite desk. 
Dudley Schnabel, Pioneer Press rewrite, 
goes to Dispatch rewrite, and M. 
Schneider to Pioneer Press ~-ewrite. 
John H. Lienhard, former Associated 
Press man at Fargo, N. D., and later on 
the Fargo Forum has become assignment 
man on the Pioneer Press. 

Gus B. Wollan succeeds the late 
Joseph E. Hennessy as Capitol reporter 
of the St. Paul Daily News. 

Roy J. Dunlap, assistant managing ed- 
itor of the St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press, is taking his vacation at Grand 
Marais, on the north shore of Lake 
Superior. 


Arthur C. Gernes has become city ed- 
itor of the Winona (Minn.) Daily Re- 
publican-Herald in place of Harold M. 
Olson, resigned because of ill health. 

Edwin Murphy, formerly United Press 
representative at Madison, Wis., is 
handling the state capitol news for the 
Bismarck. (N. D.) Daily Tribune.- J. P. 
Kelly, late of the Cody (Wyo.) Enter- 
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| ASSOCIATION CHIEFS | 


AROLD HUBBARD, 18-year-old 
city editor of the Kingfisher (Okla.) 
Times, is the president of the Oklahoma 
Press Associa- 
tion, Group Two. 
He is the young- 


for August 15, 


hold this position 
during the four 
year’s of the 
group’s existence. 

Mr. Hubbard 
has only been in 
newspaper work 
a year. He .be- 
came city editor 
of the Times, 
owned and oper- 
ated by his father, 
CH Hubbard, 
and brother, C. 
S. Hubbard, immediately following grad- 
uation from high school at Wakita, Okla. 

He is not a graduate or a’ former 
student of a journalism school. But, 
he says: 

“T have an irrepressible desire to learn 
and make good.” 


Harotp Husparp 


prise, has also joined the Tribune staff. 

John M. Cleary, Trenton Times re- 
porter, is engaged to marry Miss Mar- 
garet M. Caullet of Trenton. 


Ralph Edgar has resigned as a reporter 
for the Trenton Times in order to study 
law. He will enter the University of 
Pittsburgh in September. 


George R. Dye, former assistant city 
editor on the Trenton Times and at 
present secretary to Representative 
Charles A. Eaton in Washington, D. C., 
is engaged to marry Miss Miriam C. 
Leland, of Trenton. 


Miss Helen Taylor of the Chicago 
Daily Journal staff has resigned to 
manage an apple farm near Waukesha, 
Wis., which she recently purchased. 

William Jenkins of Detroit and 
Herman W. Spencer of Tarkio, Mo., 
have joined the staff of the Chicago Daily 
Journal as reporters. 

Ernest B. Hunter has resigned as man- 
aging editor of the Greensboro (N.C.) 
Daily Record to become director of the 
news department of the Greensboro 
(N. C.) Daily News. 

W. R. Beaumier has rejoined the San 
Antonio Express reportorial staff and 
Tom Crooks, former Express police re- 
porter, has resigned to go with the San 
Antonio Light. 

Paul M. Vissman, formerly with the 
Fullerton (Cal.) News, has become city 
editor of the Calexico (Cal.) Chronicle. 
Randall Henderson, editor of the Chron- 
icle, has been on duty for two weeks 


est person ever to- 
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with a reserve aviation squadron at San 
Diego. 

Oscar Sendel has resigned from the 
Fairmont (Minn.) Daily Independent 
editorial staff and gone to a Green Bay 
(Wis.) paper. 

Miss Ferdina Reinholt, a recent grad- 
uate of the department of journalism of 
the University of North Dakota and so- 
ciety editor of the Bismarck Daily 
Tribune, has become assistant editor: of 
the Williston (N. D.) Herald. 


HOLDING NEW POSTS 


(CLIFFORD H. RUSSELL, formerly 

managing editor of the Faribault 
(Minn.) Daily News, now assistant editor 
of the Mankato Daily Free Press. 

G. M. Sessions, formerly sports editor 
of the Stour Falls (S. D.) Argus-Leader, 
now state news editor. 

Earl B. Detsch, from Reading (Pas) 
Times, to news staff Atlantic City (N. 
J.) Daily Press. 

Raymond Hottelle, from Philadelphia 
North American, to editorial staff At- 
lantic City Daily Press, 


MARRIED 


RS. EDNA BOWEN GROVER of 

Randolph, N. Y., to William E. 
Martin, editor of the Canadian sections 
of the Buffalo Courier, in Warren, Pa. 

Charles S, Cantwell, telegraph editor 
of the Ogdensburg (N. Y.) Republican- 
Journal to Miss Helen Elizabeth Du- 
Brule, Aug. 1. 

William E. Barrett, of Denver, Rocky 
mountain district advertising and pub- 
licity manager for the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company, to 
Miss Christine M. Rollman of Denver. 


Cyril R. Parker, assistant city-editor 
of the Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune, to Miss 
Isobel Douglass of Boone, Iowa. 


WITH THE SPECIALS 


(CANANDAIGUA (N. Y.) MESSEN- 
GER has appointed Howland & 
Howland as national advertising repre- 
sentatives in New York and Chicago. 
Percy B. Silk for several years on 
the advertising staff of the Lowell 
Courier-Citizen and Evening Leader is 
now in the statistical department of the 
Boston office of Bryant, Griffith & Brun- 
son, Inc, 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 
Hobart (Okla.) Democrat-Chief, 124- 


page edition commemorating 24th anni- 
versary of the Giowa-Comanche-Apache 
Indian County’s opening to homestead 
entry. The edition included eight tabloid 
sections on the Indians, Hobart and sur- 
rounding communities. 


illustrated daily newspaper service. 


serial stories by popular authors; 
“With Women of Today,” 
patches; Daisy Dean’s movie notes; 


Clark Kinnaird’s 


newspapers. 


V..V.. McNirr 
President 


The Successful Newspaper 


It is the Newspaper that WOMEN READ 


AKE and HOLD more women readers with the features that are in- 
M tegral parts of the Central Press Association’s complete and exclusive 
Central Press half-tone art gets the 
attention of women who pass over the ordinary women’s page features. 

Mme. Lisbeth’s fashion service illustrated by actual photos; smashing 
household hints by Mrs. Mary Morton; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson’s “Heart and Home Problems” ; Lilian Campbell’s 
contemporary history of woman’s progress; illus- 
trated interviews with famous women; Margery Pickard’s New York dis- 


“Best. of Advice” ; 


particular interest to women; other entertaining and informative features ae 
all these are making and holding women readers for more than 300 daily 


Write for proofs. 


Che Central Press Association 


» Central Press Bldg, 
Cleveland, O. 


Dr. W. J. Thomson’s health hints; 
daily poems; many newspictures of 


H. A. McNitr 
General Manager 
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CIRCULATION PROGRESS 


“Plan Your Work and Work Your 
Plan’’—Ray S. South 


Ray S. SoutH 


WO chief reasons for circulation suc- 

cess were cited by Ray S. South, cir- 
culation manager of the Birnungham 
(Ala.) News, as follows: 

“A real newspaper, sold on its merits, 
without use of premiums, contests, or cut 
rates. 

“A real circulation organization.” 

A little more than twenty years ago, 
Mr. South began work as office boy and 
circulation department clerk on the Day- 
ton (O.) Daily News. Subsequently he 
continued in circulation work on the 
Marion (Ind.) News-Tribune; the old 
Indianapolis Sun, under Robert Corrigan; 
seven years on the Indianapolis News, un- 
der J. M. Schmid; the old Detroit Times; 
and the Lowisville Courier Journal and 
Times, under Bob Weir. 

In May, 1919, Mr. South took charge of 
the circulation department of the Birm- 
ingham News. Sfnce that date he has 
watched the News’ circulation steadily 
grow. 

In accomplishing this growth, Mr. South 
said he has proceeded along these well- 
established lines : 

“Every knock from the other fellow is 
a boost—sell your paper on its merits. 

“Your circulation must increase or de- 
crease, it cannot stand still. 

“Plan your work and work your plan— 
organization is the life-blood of circula- 
tion. 

“Show me a circulation campaign that 
has failed and I will show you a half- 
baked plan, with little or no organization 
at the start of the campaign.” 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


TACY BREWER, editor and publisher 
of the Vass (N. C.) Pilot, has pur- 
chased the Sanford (N. C.) Banner from 
J. B. Hall. Bion H. Butler will be edi- 


tor. 


Frank Ritchie, for four years editor of 
the Fort Davis (Tex.) Post, has sold 
his interest in the paper to H. H. Kil- 
patrick, publisher of the Marfa (Tex.) 
New Era. 

Edward Rathe, publisher and editor of 
the Bertha (Minn.) Herald, has bought 
the Sauk Centre News from Frank Ben- 
nett. 


Whitman (Mass.) Times and Plymouth 
County Journal has been purchased by 
George Munroe White, assistant night 
editor of the Springfield (Mass.) Union, 
from Samuel J. Burleigh. 

Julian Young, formerly on the Long 
Beach (Cal.) Press-Telegram, and Roy 
Shadle have bought the Hynes (Cal.) 
Journal from Sterling & Sterling. 

The Wenatchee (Wash.) Daily World 
has acquired the News Miner at Repub- 
lic, Wash. A. Thompson, former pub- 
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lisher, has moved to a fruit ranch at Ton- 
asket, Wash. 


W. Kenneth Kingman of the Wen- 
atchee (Wash.) Daily World staff has 
bought the’ Chelan (Wash.) Leader from 
Mrs. E. B. Goodsill. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES 


Aes J. GOULD, who recently left 

the Associated Press to become 
sporting editor of the New York Evening 
Post, has rejoined the A, P. sporting 
staff in New York. 


S. V. Stiles, Associated Press New Or- 
leans correspondent, has been transferred 
to Louisville, replacing P. L. Abernethy, 
who goes to Atlanta. Brian Bell has 
been appointed New Orleans correspon- 
dent. 


W. H. Richardson, for the past several . 


months state mail editor for the Asso- 
ciated Press at Raleigh, N. C., has re- 
signed to become director of the newly 
created department of publications of the 
state department of agriculture. 

- William R. Kuhns arrived at Manila, 
P. I, Aug. 10 to open a new bureau for 
the United Press Associations. 


Hugh Baillie, sales manager of the 
United Press Associations, is spending 
his vacation on an automobile trip to 
Quebec and Newfoundland. 


Clark Lee, son of C. D. Lee, former 
president of the United Press Associ- 
ations, has joined the U. P. New York 
editorial staff, 

Raymond Clapper, manager of the 
United News Washington bureau, is re- 
covering from typhoid fever in a Port 
Chester (N. Y.) hospital. 

E. T. Conkle, superintendent of bu- 
reaus of the United Press Associations, 
has recovered from a recent illness and 
will return to his desk at New York 
headquarters shortly. 

Harold R. Carpenter, late of the As- 
sociated Press service in St. Paul, has 
bought the Beresford (S. D.) Republic 
from Herbert A. Sturges. 

Robert B. McLean, general manager of 
the Consolidated Press Association, has 
joined his family in the Pennsylvania 
mountains for the month of August. 

L. C. Owen, business superintendent 
and Charles T. Gheen, traffic chief of 
the Pacific Coast division of the Consoli- 
dated Press Association, are motoring in 
the Yosemite. 

Horace Epes, director of the editorial 
department of the Consolidated Press As- 
sociation, is spending his vacation at Cape 
May. 

T. J. McBreen, chief of the Traffic de- 
partment of the Consolidated Press Assu- 
ciation, has returned from a two weeks’ 
fishing trip on Chesapeake Bay. 

A. F. Harrison, superintendent of the 


Eastern division of the Consolidated Press, 


Association, has just returned with his 
family from Lake Manitou. 


ASSOCIATIONS AND CLUBS 


Lous BRUSH of Salem, president of 
the Harding Publishing Company of 
Marion, has been elected president of the 


Northern Ohio! 


one of the country’s 


Greatest Markets 
covered ALONE by 


one of the country’s 


Greatest Newspapers 


~~ 
Nhe Pig 
ONE Medium ~ ONE Casi 
J. B. Woodward 


110 E. 42d St. 
New York 


Weedward & Kelly 
360 N. Mich. Ave. 
Chicago 
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Select List of Ohio Dailies this week. 
Other officers are Fred W. Bush, Athens 
Messenger, vice-president; Charles H. 
Spencer, Newark Advocate, secretary- 
treasurer. These and the following con- 
stitute the board of directors: Will 
McKinney, Marietta Times; Frank 
Ridenout, Piqua Call; Fred S. Wallace, 
Coshocton Tribune; James 
Chillicothe Scioto Gazette. 

Chicago Press Club was reorganized 
at a recent meeting in the club rooms at 
168 West Adams street. 


Eighty-one members and guests of 
the Advertising Council of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce played in the 
council’s first annual golf tournament 
last week. The annual trophy, a silver 
cup, went to William Parkes of the 
Seaman Paper Company. R. C. Wilson 
of the American Type Founders Corpo- 
ration won low gross honors. 


- Colorado Pioneer Printers recently 
elected the following officers: Otto F. 
Thum, president; F. A. Franklin, August 
Koester, John Frederic, and William 
Fornhot, all of Denver, G. M. Laird of 
Central City, Colo., and Harry L. Serviss, 
of Boulder, Colo., vice-presidents; Grant 
Turner, treasurer; Joseph G. Brown, 
secretary and Otto F. Thum, historian. 

Homer Gill, vice-president of the 
Sioux City (Ia.) Ad Club has been 
made president, succeeding R. D. Friend, 
resigned. 

Cape Cod Press Club held its annual 
dinner at Bradford Inn, Sagamore Beach, 
Mass., last week. Senator William M. 
Butler was the principal speaker. 

Hollywood (Cal.) Advertising Club 
elected officers as follows: president, 


Hannan, 


Harry L. Canann; vice-president, Geor, 
W. Zent; secretary, Harrison H. Crayw- 
ford; treasurer, Henry Welsh. . 
Women’s Advertising Club of Ue 
Angeles elected these officers: Presi- 
dent, Miss Rosalind Bates ; vice-president, 
Betty Barrett; recording _ secretary, 
Josephine Clancy; corresponding secre. 
tary, Alice B. Mayers;  treasuter 
Jessamine Atkinson; assistant treasur 
Ruth Patterson. @ 
Newspapermen of southwestern Minne- 
sota held their annual outing and meet- 
ing at Slayton, August 8. Among those 
who attended were Governor Theodor 
Christianson, also publisher of the 
Dawson Sentinel, Henry Mitchell | 
Bemidji, president of the state organiza- 
tion and Mrs. R. M. Lord of Wells, 
president of the second district. y 
Newspaper Men’s Golf Club oj 
Massachusetts held its 4th tournament at 
the Albemarle Golf Club in Newton, las| 
week. Ralph Clifford, Boston Traveler, 
won first in Class A, with Bill Gri 
of the Boston American second and E, P. 
Cunningham of the Traveler third. Th 
Class B, D. F, Egan of the Boston Globe 
won first, E. T. Ramsdall of the Boston 
poy second and Barry of the Glo 
third. 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 

The Albert Lea ((Minn.) Tribune, ha 
bought for a permanent home the build 
ing it now occupies and will install | 
Scott press. : 


To be “in the know” of journalism 
and advertising you must read Eprror 
& PUBLISHER—$4.00 per year. 3 


Oe Cans newspapers bring church adver- 
tising to life only at Easter and Christmas. 


« 


Successful business men realize that ad- 


vertising, to bring results, must be sus- 
tained consistently, persistently, consecu- 
tively. In this day and age the Church 
must keep step with the best business ideas 
and adopt tried methods. 


Is your paper alive to this fact and en- 
deavoring to create interest in this form 


of advertising? 


Copy and plans for a city-wide Church 
Advertising Campaign can be obtained 


from the 


Associated Advertising Clubs 


383 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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A 45 per cent increase in 
circulation during the 


past four years has made 
necessary this new and larger home 
for the Columbus Dispatch, located on 
South Third Street, opposite the State 
Capitol in the heart of growing 
Columbus, a 95 per cent American- 
born city of 300,000, with a per capita 


. Wealth of $3,045. 


105,819 PAID 


Wee ae: in Ohto 


The New” 


1500000 Plant 


Ohio’s Greatest 
Home Daily 


TDhisventire five-story 
modernly equipped build- 


ing, designed for straight line 
operation, is the last word in eff- 
ciency with over sixty-two thousand 
square feet of floor space that will be 
devoted exclusively to publishing 
The Dispatch—the first newspaper in 
Ohio in paid advertising volume. 


CIRCULATION 


LARGEST IN CENTRAL“ OHIO 


In Patd Advertising 
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WHAT’S WHAT IN THE FEATURE FIELD 


Historical Picture Strip Promised Market—Ellison Hoover 
Draws Series for United Features—Davis to 
Report British Scientific Meet 


UIN HALL, formerly staff cartoon- 

ist of the Chicago Daily News, is now 
drawing daily editorial cartoons for King 
Features Syndi- 
cate, Inc. New 
York. 

Mr. Hall has 
been a newspaper 
cartoonist for 
nearly 20 years. 
His daily car- 
toons for syndi- 
cation by King 
Features will be 
in three-column 


width and deal 
with timely sub- 
jects of general 


interest and cur- 
rent events. 

The first of his 
daily series for national distribution will 
appear Aug. 17. 


Quin Hatt 


Famous Features Syndicate, New 
York, announces a contract has been 
signed with Her Majesty Queen Marie 
of Roumania, who will write a series of 
daily articles for American newspapers. 


The McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 
New York, is now offering a series of 
nine weekly articles by Arnold Bennett, 
English novelist. 


“Burgess Radio Nature League,” is the 
title of a new weekly feature prepared for 
the New York Herald Tribune Syndicate 
by Thornton W. Burgess, the bedtime 
story author. In connection with the 
newspaper feature, Mr. Burgess gives 
nature talks every week over station 
WBZ. 


Howard Wheeler, general manager of 
the McClure Newspaper Syndicate, has 
returned to his office after a vacation 
spent in Maine. 


Robertus Love of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch editorial staff, whose “Rise and 
Fall of Jesse James” is being distributed 
to newspapers by the Thompson Feature 
Service, visited New York this week for 
conference with publishers regarding the 
book rights on the serial. 


Louemma Lamar Matthews, writer for 


Newspaper Feature Service of New 
York, has completed her book; “Jean 
Courageous,” and it will shortly be pub- 
lished. Mrs. Matthews comes from 
Alabama. 

“Your Lucky Hour,’ a horoscope 
feature, is being offered by Premier 


Syndicate, Inc. 


The New York Hevald Tribune Syn- 


“FIRST IN PUBLIC SERVICE” 


The World and the Eve- 
ning World have a _ com- 
bined circulation daily, of 
750,000 for $1.20 per agate 
line gross, subject to con- 
tract discounts. hese two 
papers are read by 
more department 
and chain store buyers, and 
by more retailers; offer 
more circulation per dollar 
and a more. concentrated 
circulation; a reader and a 
dealer influence more local- 
ized than any other morn- 
ing and evening combination. 


The lara 


Pulitzer Building, New York 
Mallers Bldg. General Motors Bldg. 
Chicago Detroit 


jobbers, 


dicate announced this week it would 
start syndication Sept. 1 of a historical 
picture strip under the title, “When the 
Great were Young.” 

The strip is produced by, William 
Robertson, editor of the Minneapolis Star, 
and is drawn by Tom Foley, artist on the 
staff of that newspaper. 


Ellison Hoover, artist who contributes 
regularly to Life and Saturday Evening 
Post, has drawn a series of weekly seven- 
column cartoons for the United Feature 
Syndicate, New York. They are to run 
under the title “The Outrageous Outline 
of History.” 


The Register & Tribune Syndicate an- 
nounced this week the offering of Ed 
LeCocq’s new cartoons. Lecocq is a staff 
cartoonist for the Des Moines Register, 
and has been substituting for Jay N. 
Darling (Ding), since the latter’s illness 
during the winter, forced him to cease 
work. LeCocq is a native of lowa, for- 
merly living at Pella. He has long been 
a student of “Ding” and when Mr. Darling 
became ill, the Register decided to try 
LeCocq’s work on ‘‘Ding’s” home readers. 


Watson Davis, managing editor of 
Science Service, Washington, D. C., sailed 
Aug. 13 on the S. S. Pittsburgh for 
Europe. His immediate destination is 
Southampton, to attend the meetings of 
the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, which he will cover for 
leading American newspapers. The ses- 
sions of the British Association continue 
from Aug. 26 to Sept. 2. Early in Sep- 
tember Mr. Davis will go to France and 
during his stay will visit the sections 
where evidences of prehistoric man have 
been found. His journey will take him 
through Switzerland and Germany before 
his return to the United States on Oct. 12. 


Professor Charles Gray Shaw of New 
York University has written a series of 
daily 500-word philosophical articles for 
the New York Herald Tribune Syndicate 
to appear under the caption “Food for 
Thought”. Mr. Shaw has syndicated a 
number of full-page Sunday features 
through the Herald Tribune Syndicate, 
King Features Syndicate, and Johnson 
Features, Inc. 


Tom Gerber, manager of the United 
Feature Syndicate, left New ‘York this 
week on a business trip to the South. 


James Stokley, staff writer for Science 
Service, Washington, D. C., is now on a 


JA Louisville 


urrer-fournal 
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tour of the Western States, visiting lead- 
ing astronomical observatories. He will 
go to the Pacific Coast, and on the return 
trip he will attend the annual meeting of 
the American Astronomical Society at 
Northfield, Minn., from Sept. 9 to 11. 


Clark Kinnaird, associate editor of the 
Central Press Association is back at his 
desk in Cleveland after a short visit in 
his old home town, Lexington, Ky. On 
his return H. A. McNitt, general manager, 
and Norman E. Brown, sports editor, left 
for Green Springs, Ohio, for a golfing and 
fishing trip. 


“The Story Behind the Song” is the 
title of a new daily feature added to the 
list of the New York Herald Tribune 
Syndicate. The feature describing the 
circumstances surrounding composition of 
old favorites and modern song hits is 
written by J. J. Geller and is illustrated 
by Reginald Birch, the illustrator of the 
original “Little Lord Fauntleroy.” 


Mr. Sidney A. Silberman, president of 
the National News Service, and his wife 
just returned from a two week vacation 
through Canada, New York State and 
Pennsylvania. 


The telephone door — 


Ethel M. Hays, artist for the Clevela 
Press and N. E. A. service arrived 7 
Billings, Mont., last week for a month’s 
visit at the home of her parents Mr. 
and Mrs. George M. Hays. F 
i 


FLASHES 


The war gave us many new words and 
a brand new definition of the word 
“loan.”"—New York Evening Telegram, 


Many people who went to school can’t 
prove it. 


Some wedded folk who wouldn’t light 
the fire with kerosene will try to mix 
marriage -and flirtation. — Cleveland 
Times. 


Longfellow said that man must be 
either a hammer or an anvil. But he 
overlooked the fellow who is simply 
bellows.—Buffalo Post. j 


That critic who says that America has 
no genius for music wasn’t talking about 
chin music—New York Evening Tele= 
gram. 


More people enter our homes and offices by telephone ; 
than in person. Through the telephone door, traveling : 


by wire, comes a stream of people from the outside world ‘ 
on social and business missions. Important agreements 
or appointments are made, yet the callers remain but a 
few seconds or minutes and with a “good-bye” are 
gone. We go out through our telephone doors constantly 
to ask or give information, buy or sell things, make per- 
sonal calls and on dozens of other errands. 


None of the relations of life is more dependent upon 
co-operation and mutual consideration than these daily 
millions of telephone journeys. It is the telephone com- 
pany’s part to furnish the means of calling and to place 
courteous and intelligent employees at the service of the 
Good service is then assured when there is a 
full measure of co-operation between users. 


public. 


Only by mutual care and consideration can everyone 
enjoy the full pleasures and benefits of calling. Tele- 
phone courtesy is for the good of all who use the 


telephone door. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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Bes the first six months of 1925, the New York Herald 
Tribune gained 1,588,534 lines of advertising—the largest 
gain of any newspaper in America. 


This gain is larger than the combined gain of any four New 
York morning or evening newspapers. It is nearly four times 
larger than the gain of its nearest competitor. 


Advertising Gains in New York Newspapers 
First six months 1925 compared with the same period 1924 


(From figures compiled by the Statistical 
Department of The New York Evening Post) 


HERALD TRIBUNE . gained 1,588,534 gc 


2nd newspaper . gained 406,342 
3rd newspaper . gained SAS 
4th newspaper a gained, swe 297,850 
5th newspaper . gained 294;264 
6th newspaper . gained BED 902 
7th newspaper . gained 196,676 


AGAIN IN JULY the Herald Tribune led all 
New York newspapers in advertising gains 


New Dork Herald Gribune 


“The logical keystone for a successful advertising campaign 
in the World’s Greatest Market” 
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WITH THE GENERAL ADVERTISERS 


Servel Corporation Purchased and Will Expand Advertising 
—Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company to Advertise 
New Invention—Coffee Campaign Plans 


LANS for a nation-wide advertising 

campaign and other expansion plans 
are under way following purchase this 
week of a 50 per cent interest in the Ser- 
vel Corporation by H. G. Scott, vice- 
president of the Columbia Gas & Electric 
Company, with associates representing 
some of the strongest utility interests in 
the country. 

Mr. Scott has been made chairman of 
the board and executive committee and 
will resign from the vice-presidency of 
Columbia Gas to deyote complete time 
and attention to his new duties. 

Advertising of the Servel Corporation, 
which manufactures electric refriger- 
ators, is handled from the Lillibridge 
Advertising Company, 8 West 40th street, 
New York. 


P. L. Deutsch of Chicago, vice-presi- 
dent of the Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Company, announced in New York this 
week that his company, the General Elec- 
tric Company, the Radio Corporation of 
America and the Westinghouse Electric 
Company had jointly perfected a new 
sound re-producing instrument which they 
assert is greatly superior to the phono- 
graph and the radio in its musical range 
and quality. Co-incident with the an- 
nouncement, Epiror & PUBLSHER was in- 
formed by H. E. York of the Brunswick 
company’s New York advertising office 
that the board of directors were in ses- 
sion in Chicago this week to discuss the 
regular advertising schedule for the com- 
ing year, and possible expansion, in view 
of the perfection of the new instrument, 
named the Panatrope, in efforts to combat 
inroads of the radio. Lord & Thomas is 
the agency handling the Brunswick ac- 
count. 


Plans are being completed for a large 
campaign in newspapers and magazines to 
promote coffee drinking in this country, 
with the return this week of Felix Coste, 
of the Joint Coffee Trade Publicity Com- 
mittee, who has spent several months in 
Brazil. N. W. Ayer & Son handle the 
account. 


Effectiveness of newspaper advertising 
in aiding merchandising plans is praised 
by F, A. Carroll, manager of the adver- 
tising department of E. C. Atkins. & Co., 
Inc., manufacturers of silver steel saws, 
Indianapolis, in a recent letter to Eprror 
& PusrisHer. Experience he has had, he 
said, has proved that “for quick returns 
you cannot beat the newspaper.” 

“Newspapers are particularly effective 
in an advertising way, when sales cam- 
paigns are being carried out in large cities 
among hardware dealers,’ Mr. Carroll 
wrote. “The advertising enables us to 
show prospective customers what we ex- 


pect to do in an advertising way to bring 
customers into their store to ask for At- 
kins Silver Steel Saws, Saw Tools, and 
Saw Specialties. 

“With this form of advertising we have 
had good success in such cities as In- 
dianapolis, New Orleans, St. Louis, Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul, etc.” 


The Bureau of Advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation has estimated that the newspaper 
advertising investment of the Kellogg 
Company last year amounted to more than 
$1,250,000, while that of the Studebaker 


Corporation was estimated at $2,000,000. 


“The Kellogg Company advertising in 
the newspapers* started originally in a 
small way, but has expanded steadily un- 
til the newspapers are overwhelmingly 
dominant in the extensive program which 
this company follows each year,” the bu- 
reau states and adds it is understood that 
the 1925 newspaper program ‘“‘will be still 
more comprehensive.” 


Bernard Lichtenberg, assistant director 
of advertising of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, informs this department that the 
Institute expects to put into operation 
next year “several experiments with 
newspaper advertising.” 


The Sun Oil Company, Philadelphia, 
manufacturer, of Sunoco products, re- 
ports met earnings, after charges, of 
$2,529,001 for the six months ended June 
30. The net figure for all of 1924 was 
$2,106,625. 


The Peerless Truck and Motor Corp- 
oration for the quarter ended June 30, 
1925 reports a net profit of $327,234, in- 
cluding returns from subsidiary organ- 
izations. 


Alphonse Isaacs, for six years with the 
Gould Storage Battery Company, Inc., 
New York, has resigned as advertising 
manager to join the Reliance Frame and 
Picture Company, New York. 


Max H. Romig, former advertising 
manager of the Barnard & Leas Manu- 
facturing Company, has joined the Velie 
Motors Corporation advertising _ staff, 


. succeeding Arthur O. Roberts. 


B. W. Radcliffe has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Intertype 
Corporation, New York. He was recent- 
ly production manager of the L. E. 
Waterman Company, New York. 


Milton D. Straus has been appointed 
assistant to the president of the Gray 
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on business happenings and develop- 


ments. It is interesting, colorful, and written for 
the average business men and women of your 
city—the ones who advertise. 
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Publishers Financial Bureau—Babson Park, Mass. 
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Manufacturing Company. Detroit, form- 
erly the Gray Motor Corporation. Mr. 
Straus will be in charge of sales, advertis- 
ing and service for the passenger car 
division of the business. He was form- 
erly located in St. Louis as Gray dis- 
tributor for the Southwest. 


P. C. Gunion has resigned as adverti: 
ing and market research manager of th 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, Newarl 
N. J., and will take an extended tr; 
abroad to make a personal study of bus 
ness conditions in various  foreig 
countries. 


ADVERTISING AGENCY AFFAIRS 


Detroit Agency Presents $1,000 Scholarship—Completing 
Charles H. Fuller Company Liquidation—Callahan 
Resigns From W. W. Sharpe & Co., Inc. 


MCEINNEY, MARSH & CUSHING, 

INC., Detroit advertising agency, 
will this fall present a $1,000 scholarship 
to a senior student in the College of the 
City of Detroit specializing in economics 
or business administration. The purpose 
of the scholarship is to enable a student 
of promise and ability to do special re- 


* search in advertising, the agency explains, 


“in the hope that such efforts might re- 
sult in original contributions of merit 
and of significance in the advertising 
profession. 

A committee has been appointed by the 
Adcraft Club of Detroit to handle the 
scholarship award as follows: Ward 'H. 
Marsh, Verne Burnett, Robert R. Thein, 
Professor Leyin, and Gordon W. Kings- 
bury. 


George J. Callahan has resigned as an 
executive director of W. W. Sharpe & 
Co. Inc., advertising agents to accept the 
position of publicity director and adver- 
tising manager with William Kennelly 
Inc., real estate auctioneers of New York 
City. Mr. Callahan for many years prior 
to his connection with W. W. Sharpe & 
Co. managed the real estate advertising 
department of the New York Herald 
under the James Gordon Bennett owner- 
ship and later a similar department with 
the New York American. 


Liquidation of the Charles H. Fuller 
Advertising Company of Chicago will be 
completed during the next six weeks 
according to F. R. Perkins, president. 
In the same announcement Mr. Perkins 
stated that several members of the old 
firm are organizing a new company de- 
tails of which are not complete. The 
organization, however, will do business 
under Mr. Perkins’ name and, he said, 
should be in operation by Sept. 1. 


Raymond C. Hall was elected presi- 
dent of the Freeman Advertising Agency, 
Inc., Richmond, Va., at a meeting of the 
stockholders last week. Mr. Hall suc- 
ceeds R. S. Freeman, who will go to 


Florida to attend to extensive busine: 
interests and represent the agency in th: 
State. 

Mr. Hall was former co-owner of th 
Fred R. Dapprich Advertising Agene 
was connected with the N. W. Ay 
Advertising Agency, of Philadelphia fe 
more than a year and until recently wa 
advertising manager for J. B. Mosby | 
Co., ‘of Richmond. On June last M: 
Hall accepted the vice-presidency of th 
Freeman Agency. 


C. Hugh L. Hudson, who lately ha 
been connected with the Elmer H. Do 
Advertising Agency of Louisville an 
previously with A. J. Picard & Co., Ne 
York, has been appointed manager of th 
copy and production department of th 
Louisville office of the Chamber 
Agency, Inc. ‘ 


C. Curtis Main, formerly of the Phili 
Kobbe Company, Inc., has joined the stat 


of Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick, Ine 


New York advertising agency. 


John Ring, president of the John Rin 
Advertising Company of St. Louis, and 
former president of the Advertising Clu 
of St. Louis, spent this past week in Ney 
York, having motored there from § 
Louis with his family. 


H. M. Alexander, formerly “wit 
Critchfield & Co., Chicago advertisin 
agency, has been appointed account ex 
ecutive on the staff of the Green, Fultor 
Cunningham Company, Inc., Chicago, 


The Sweeney & James Company 
Cleveland advertising agency, has adde 
the account of the Peerless Motor Ca 
Company to its list. 


Milton Alexander, head of the Milto 
Alexander Company, Detroit, left Ne 
York, Aug. 6 on a six weeks’ pleasur 
trip to Europe. 


Delighted with Improved 
Appearance of Paper 


“Already Its (Ludlow’s) Product Amazes Us” 


HIS sums up the recent experience of W. P. Kemble, Manager 
of the Mt. Carmel (Pa.) Item, who writes under date of May 22, 
1925 as follows:“We are greatly pleased with the Ludlow system 
of composition installed in our office this week, and with the splendid 
work and the very intelligent instruction given us by your erector. 


“As far as we know the equipment is perfect. It does not appear 
to have any mechanical defects, and it is working without a fault. 


“Although we knew absolutely nothing about a Ludlow until this 
equipment reached our office, we believe that in these few days our 
men have mastered its principles. Already its product amazes us, 
and we are certainly delighted with its performance, with the greatly 
improved appearanceithas given our paper,and with its labor-saving.” 


Ludlow Typograph Co. 
2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 


San Francisco: 5 Third Street 
Boston: 261 Franklin Street 


New York: 63 Park Row 
Atlanta: 41 Marietta Street 


LUDLOW QUALITY COMPOSITION 
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Her Majesty, Marie, Queen of Roumania 
Writes Daily for 
FAMOUS FEATURES SYNDICATE, INC. 


Her Majesty will write a daily article entitled 
QUEEN'S COUNSEL, discussing helpfully and 
humanly the problems of every day life in a way 
which will make this one of the outstanding 
features appearing in North American news- 
papers. To be released early in October 


Wire or write at once for quotation and sample releases 


FAMOUS FEATURES SYNDICATE, Inc. 


1819 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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JOHN TEMPLE GRAVES, DEAD AT 69, WAS 
LONG A LEADER OF PUBLIC OPINION 


He Represented the Era of Personal Journalism in South and_ 
In New York and Was Famed as Political 
Orator and Writer 


OHN TEMPLE GRAVES, widely 

known newspaper man, author and 
lecturer died at Washington, Aug. 8. 
For several days Col. Graves had been 
sinking rapidly; and no hope was held 
for his recovery. 

Col. Graves, who was 69 years old, 
had been an invalid for two years. His 
illness did not assume its fatal phase, 
however, until about a month ago, since 
when he had been failing rapidly. 

The death of Col. Graves removes 
another figure of outstanding prominence 
from the ranks of the old-time personal 
journalists. In some ways he was com- 
pared to Col. Henry Watterson. 

As an orator, Col. Graves was gen- 
erally classed with ‘Henry W. Grady, 
famous Atlanta Constitution editor and 
leader of progressive and patriotic senti- 
ment in the South. Perhaps his best 
known speech was made in Chattanooga, 
Tenn., in 1907, during a dinner in honor 
of William Jennings Bryan, then the ac- 
claimed leader of the Democratic party. 

In his address Col. Graves urged upon 
the Commoner, present as the official 
representative of his party, that he 
nominate Theodore ‘Roosevelt as the 
candidate of both major parties to carry 
to a successful conclusion the fight in 
behalf of the people against predatory 


wealth. That was the beginning, too, of 
Col. Graves’ “Era of Good Feeling” 
movement. 

Col. Graves was best known as an 


author for his historical and patriotic 
works. Among his better known books 
were “A History of Florida of Today,” 
“History of Colleton, S. C.,” “Twelve 
Standard Lectures,” ‘The Platform of 


Today,” “Speeches and Selections for 
Schools,’ and “The Negro.’ His 
articles in newspapers and magazines 


were widely read. 

Of late years Col. Graves had been 
an ardent advocate of world peace, and 
he dedicated much of his time to lectur- 
ing and writing on that subject. Two 
years ago he toured the Nation, deliver- 
ing his famous Chautauqua lecture, 
“Armageddon,” in which he pleaded. for 
the establishment of an association of 
nations to insure peace throughout the 
world. During his active periods of the 
last year he was editor of the Palm 
Beach (Fla.) Post.and the Henderson- 
ville (N. C.) Times. 

Three sons and two daughters survive 
Col. Graves, as follows: John Temple, 
Jr., James de Graffenreid and Cochran 
C. Graves, the latter two of Palm Beach, 
Fla., and Greenville, S. C., respectively ; 
Mrs. Frederick Tomkins of New York 
and Miss Anne Graves, of Washington. 
Interment was at Atlanta, Georgia, .on 
Monday. 

Col. Graves came from a noted fam- 
ily. His grandfather, Col. John Temple 
Graves, a hero of the Revolution, while 
acting under Gen. Greene, opposed Corn- 


wallis’ passage of the Yadkin. His 
mother’s father was William Calhoun, 
eldest brother of John C. Calhoun. Col. 


Graves was born at Willington Church, 
Sh IC sine UCR. 

His career in the newspaper profession 
was sensational. He wrote a word pic- 
ture of an address made by Senator 
Brown before the Georgia Legislature 
which brought him employment first as 
a reporter and later as managing editor 
of the Jacksonville (Fla.) Union. This 
same story was given a place in Ayery’s 
“History of Georgia.” 

From the time he became a reporter 
for the Union his rise was rapid. After 
several years with that paper he estab- 
lished the Daily Herald, which became a 
powerful factor in Florida politics. III 
health forced him to leave Florida some 
time later, and in 1887 he became chief 
editor of the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal, 
which he started on its wav to pros- 
perity, and then assumed editorship of 


the Rome (Ga.) Tribune for three years. 

His success carried him in 1905 to be 
editor and co-proprietor of the Atlanta 
Georgian, and after two years there, he 
was for eight years editor-in-chief of the 
New York American. Later he was 
editorial writer for a syndicate. 

Col. Graves himself entertained po- 
litical ambitions in order to be more 
effective as a promoter of progressive 
and patriotic sentiment in the South, 
and was in 1905 a candidate for United 
States Senator from Georgia, but was 
forced to withdraw because of ill health. 
Three years later he was candidate for 
Vice President of the United States on 
the National Independence party. 

He taught school for a number of 
years after his graduation from the 
University of Georgia and at one time 
was president of the Lagrange Military 
Academy. 

From his college days he was a win- 
ning debater. He was known from coast 
to coast for his fluent and moving 
orations. Henry Waterson termed his 
speech at the Henry Grady Memorial the 
best eulogy of the century. 

Col. Graves prided himself on the fact 
that he never championed an unworthy 
cause, that he was a staunch supporter 
of high ideals in Government and _ per- 
sonal life. 

He married twice. His first wife was 
Matie G. Simpson of Hancock, ‘Ga., 
and his second, Annie E. Cothran of 
Rome, Ga. 


Obituary 


Grorce Wacner, 45, Baltimore man- 
ager of the Ault & Wiborg Company, 
New York, died July 31 at his home 
in Baltimore. 


Fay Hatt, formerly of the circulation 
and advertising department of the Dan- 
wille (Ill.) Commercial-News but in later 
years with the Los Angeles Herald, died 
Aug. 3 in Alhambra, ‘Cal. 


Epwin ‘Cootey, formerly connected 
with the Grand Forks (N. D.) Herald, 
died suddenly July 24. 


AVERILL Parsons, 17, an employe of 
the Columbus Citizen, was killed in an 
automobile accident a few days ago. 


J. H. Baune, 80, editor of the Osceola 
(la.) County Tribune for 20 years past 
and formerly editorial writer of the Sioux 
City Journal, died in Sibley, Iowa, Aug. 
6 after a long illness. 

JosepH Bass Reycrart, 55, for many 
years connected with the International 
Paper “Company, New York, died last 
week in the Jersey City Hospital. His 
death was due to pneumonia which de- 
veloped last week following an operation. 


Joun R. Barnes, for thirty years con- 
nected with the American News Com- 
pany, New York, who died recently at 
his home in Brooklyn, was buried this 
week in Cypress Hills Cemetery. 


_ Miss ErizApetu CrawrorD, 45, at one 
time on the East Liverpool (O.) Review, 
but for some years missionary to the Nez 


Perces Indians, died recently in Lapwai, 
Idaho. 


S. A. JuRcENSoN, formerly editor 
Clarkfield (Minn.) Advocate, died re- 
cently in a government hospital in New 
Mexico of illness due to his service as 
a soldier in the World War. 


Perry P. McBripe, 82, veteran employe 
of the St. Paul (Minn.) Dispatch and 
Pioneer Press, died last week in St. Paul. 
He had been a printer for 67 years. 


Cart Prete, 63, for many years city 
editor of the Cincinnati Volksblatt, died 
in ‘Cincinnati a few days ago. For 40 
years he was a leader in German-Ameri- 
can musical, literary and fraternal so- 
c‘eties in Cincinnati. 


To Continue La Follette’s 


Robert M. La Follette, Jr., as editor 


will continue publication of La 


Follette’s Magazine. 
The Senator’s widow, Mrs. 
Case La Follette, is associate editor. 


Belle 


CARRINGTON KILLED 
IN AUTO CRASH 


General Manager of New Haven Journal- 
Courier Died When Car Was Struck 
by Army Truck—Was 55 
Years Old 


Edward T. Carrington, 55, general 
manager of the New Haven Journal- 
Courier, died Aug. 6, from injuries re- 
ceived in an automobile accident near 
Concord, N. H. 

The accident happened when a United 
States Army motor truck, proceeding to 
Rye Beach for the annual encampment 
of troops, turned out to allow a produce 
truck to pass. 

In turning back to the road from the 
electric railway tracks, the rear of the 
army truck was struck by a northbound 
Concord-Manchester electric car. The 
truck was tossed across the road, crum- 
pling the car occupied by the victims 
against a tree. 

Carrington was one of the best-known 
publishers in his State. He was a grand- 
son of the founder of the Jowrnal-Courier. 
His uncle, John B. Carrington, is chair- 
man of the Board of Directors, retiring 
as publisher two years ago. E. T. Car- 
rington succeeded him. Mr. Carrington 
was also president of the Madison Trust 
Company of Madison, Conn. He was a 
thirty-second degree Mason. 


DETECTIVE REPORTING 


Lawrence Dayton Aided Police In Solv- 
ing Murder Mystery 


Lawrence Dayton, staff man of the 
Oakland (Cal.) Post-Enquirer, greatly 
aided police in solving the recent Walnut 
Creek, Cal., “scientific murder’’ mystery, 
which ended with the suicide of Charles 
Henry Schwartz and his confession he 
had killed Gilbert Barbe, a missionary. 

Dayton found a bit of clothesline, can- 
vas, and an overall buckle at the place of 
the murder. Then he located a motorist 
who said he had given a lift to a man 
who said he was going to work for 
Schwartz. The motorist described the 
man as dressed in overalls and carrying a 
canvas covered roll tied with clothes- 
line. fe 

It developed that this man was Barbe, 
whom Schwartz killed. The body -had 
been found following an explosion in the 
laboratory where Schwartz worked as 
chemist and was identified first as that of 
Mr. Schwartz by his wife, the beneficiary 
of $180,000 insurance. 


M. D. HUNTON IS D 


IN 62nd YEAR 
mas ks § 
Was Vice-President and Part-Owner + 
Cone, Hunton, & Woodman, Inc., 
Publishers’ Representatives— — 
Suffered Heart Attack 


MacGhee Danbridge Hunton, 61, vie 
president and part owner of the firm « 
Cone, Hunton & Woodman, Inc., pul 
lishers’ represe 
tatives died at h 
home in Whi 
Plains, No 
Aug. 9, folloy 
ing a heart a 
tack. 

Mr. Hunto 
first became ill 
October 
year, and) i 
though after ty 
weeks in bed | 
was able to ] 
around, ney 
completely rf 
covered. Just b 
fore his death | 
had returned to his home, following 
vacation spent at Cape Cod, Mass. f 
had not been able to go to the Ne 
York office for the past six weeks. 

Since January 1921, Mr. Hunton hi 
been connected with Cone, Hunton 
Woodman. He was a great friend 
E. S. Cone, whom he had known 7 
nearly 30 years. The two were first a 
sociated in the old firm of Hand, Kn 
& Cone. 

Born in Como, Miss., Mr. Hunton w 
graduated from the University of Mi 
souri. His first business connection w 
with a financial concern. Later he w 


M. D. Hunton 


for thirteen years connected with f 
Hearst organization as special adverti 
ing representative in New York for t 
San Francisco Examiner, Los Angel 
Express, Chicago Herald-Examiner, ai 
the Boston Advertiser. 
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_ An Intimate Survey of Washington 


—the Market 


Because of Washington’s political prominence its commercial 
importance is not so thoroughly understood. 


Compiled in handy form for ready reference are facts and 
figures of the business side of the National Capital, which will be 
illuminating to sales managers and advertising executives—convinc- 
ing of the really extraordinary opportunities which Washington 
offers for the promotion of every worth while product. 


Your request will bring the book 


Che Lvening Star. 


WASHINGTON, 


NEW YORK OF FICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
110 E. 42nd Street Tower Building 
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KANSAS EDITORS VOTE “HOME PAPER 
WEEK” A GOOD-WILL BUILDER 


Public Attention Directed to Service Home Town Paper Renders 


Its Community—Essay Contest Enlisted Interest 
of School Children 


(THE old home papers of Kansas oc- 

cupied front page space for seven 
days this winter when the “moral guides” 
of the Sunflower state observed the firsy 
Home Paper week. The celebration was 
authorized by the Kansas Press Asso- 
ciation for the purpose of stressing the 
importance of a good newspaper to a 
community, and the service the publisher 
renders his community, and to stimulate 
the publisher to increase that service be- 
cause of his knowledge that it is ap- 
preciated. 

A date was set, Nov. 30 to Dec. 6, 
which would not conflict with the holi- 
days and a committee appointed to make 
preparations. Prof. N. A. Crawford, 
head of the department of industrial jour- 
nalism, Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege, Manhattan, sponsor of the plan, was 
chairman. Associated with him were A. 
J. Carruth, Jr., managing editor of the 
Topeka State Journal; George Harman, 
editor of the Valley Falls Farmers’ Vin- 
dicator; Mack Cretcher, at that time 
secretary to Governor Davis and _ for- 
merly active in newspaper work in Kan- 
sas, and R. A Clymer, editor and man- 
ager of the El Dorado Times. 

In promoting the work this commit- 
tee sent out letters to editors, dealing 
with methods of observing the week; to 
the presidents of the Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Lions, and Co-operative clubs, urging 
them to observe the week in their meet- 
ings; and to each library of any con- 
siderable size, suggesting that it make a 
display of books dealing with the press. 

The committee also sent out material 
for an essay contest which it proposed 
to the newspapers. This material in- 
cluded a suggested advertisement, a sug- 
gested letter to teachers, and several 
news stories. General news stories on 
the week were furnished to the news- 
papers and the press associations. 
Finally, a clip sheet for the use of news- 
papers during the week itself was sent 
out. 

The observance of the week included 
the following: 

1. A proclamation by the governor. 

2. Sermons on Home Paper week. 

3. Meetings of chambers of commerce 
and civic clubs with programs dealing 
with the home paper. 

4. Library displays of books. and_ar- 
ticles on the press. 

5. Displays in the windows of news- 
paper offices. 

6. Unsolicited advertisements by mer- 
chants commending the home paper. 

7. Editorials, some by large city 
dailies, dealing with Home Paper week 
and boosting the small newspaper. 

8. Mail and wire copy carried by the 
Associated Press and the United Press. 

9. Publication of special articles and 
other material dealing with the home 
paper. Part of this was from the clip 
sheet sent out by the committee, part 
from other sources. Clippings received 
by the committee, of material dealing 
with Home paper week, have totaled more 
than 2,480 column inches. 

10. The holding of contests for essays, 
by school pupils, on the home paper. 
Among papers which obtained a consid- 
erable number of essays and reported to 
the committee were the Kingman Jour- 
nal, 47; Onuga Herald, 55; Linn-Palmer 
Record, 96; Abilene Reflector, 70; Good- 
land Republic, 17; St. George News, 15; 
Larned Chronoscope, 22; Pretty Prairie 
Times, 25; La Crosse Republican, 21. 

The Kingman Journal, in addition to 
offering prizes, gave the writer of each 
submitted essay a free ticket to any 
Kingman movie show. A number of 
other papers got good results from the 
contest, according to their letters to the 
committee, but the number of entries was 
not stated. 

The youthful essay writers noted every 


function performed by home town papers 
in general, and the particular virtues of 
their’own papers. Eleven-year-old Clark 
Daniel Hanson, .Salt ‘Marsh school, 
Jamestown, liked his home town paper, 
the Optimist, because it “has a column 
of sports news which tells us when there 
is going to be football and baskettall 


games in Jamestown and _ neighboring 
towns. It tells the players and the po- 
sitions they play. Advertisements are 


very important because they tell where 
a doctor lives if one is sick, and where 
a dentist lives if one in the family has 
the toothache.” A+ subtle bit, that, list- 
ing the major sports in the same para- 
graph with the family dentist. 

“Tt (the Optimist) will also tell you 
how Jack Dempsey knocks out the other 
man. And also who holds the title rec- 
ords,’ wrote Harold Groves, 13, also of 
Jamestown. 

Society took precedence over sports in 
the essays written by the girls. “Each 
of us in turn has had, or will have, a 
glowing account of our wedding in a 
conspicuous place on the page,’ stated a 
young lady of LaCrosse, who evidently 
has unbounded faith in the LaCross Re- 
publican. 

“Now I come to the ads,” wrote Mis¢ 
Helen Serpan, also of LaCrosse, who 
won first prize in the contest conducted 
by the Republican. “Some peopie do not 
read them, but I like to. My mother has 
told me of a woman who had gone to 
England but received the home papers 
from LaCrosse, Kan. Jn one she saw 
an advertisement where shoes could be 
bought in LaCrosse cheaper than in Eng- 
land, so she wrote to the merchant or- 
dering a pair of shoes. ‘It pays to ad- 
vertise.’ ” 

Mary Welker, 11 years old, first prize 
winner in the contest conducted by the 
Haddam Clipper, prophesied a terrible 
fate for those who do not keep in touch 
with current events through the medium 
of the newspaper. “It informs us of a 
neighbor’s sickness, loss of a horse or the 
purchase of a farm,’ stated Miss Wel- 
ker. “The paper often brings news of 
marriages and of other social events. 
People need to be kept in touch with 
those about them in this way or they 
become shrivelled in their natures and 
fail to enjoy life as they should.” 

And just to prove that the writers 
overlooked no functions of the paper— 
cae at last it ends its usefulness 
on the pantry or cupboard shelves,” 
wrote a practical young person in an 
essay submitted to the St. George News. 

After the week was dver, the commit- 
tee sent out questionnaires to the publish- 
ers, asking about the results. Out of the 
30 replies received, 23 were from papers 


“Prosperity Zone” is the 
name that has been given to 
the Dallas market-territory 
(of which The News is the 
accepted paper) because 
many authorities and most 
statistics agree in designating 
it as the most consistently 
prosperous single market in 


America today. 


Write to The News for facts and 
Data 


The Dallas 
Horning News 


SUPREME IN TEXAS 
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for 


in towns where the week was observed in 
some way. Of the 30, 17 said they be- 
lieved Home Paper Week should be made 
an annual event, several stating that they 
were going to observe such a week 
whether the association officially did so 
or not. Seven were non-committal, and 
six were opposed. Of these six only one 
had observed the week. 

Good results of the week listed by the 
editors were an increased interest on the 
part of the public, knowledge by the pub- 
lisher of what the public considers the 
good and the bad points of his paper, and 
the expression by advertisers of pleasure 
at the publisher’s activity in his own in- 
terest. 

Suggestions made by publishers for fu- 
ture observance of a Home Paper week, 
were as follows: 

1. Change the time of the week. Some 
editors suggested October, others Jan- 
uary. 

2. Allow more time for publicity in 
advance of the week itself. 

3. Send out material on the home 
paper to newspapers at intervals through- 
out the year, thus keeping the public 
alive to the paper as a community enter- 
prise. 

4. Make the week in part a pay-up or 
new-subscription week. 

5. Continue the contests but have them 
in some way include comment on adver- 
tising. 


“LAW OF THE PRESS” 
EVOLVED IN COURT 
(Continued from page 10) 


in the words of Mr. Cooley, another of 
our able law writers, “by liberty of the 
press indeed, is merely meant that the 
publications in the press shall not be sub- 
ject to antecedent censorship, but, in the 
language of our Bill of Rights, ‘any citi- 
zen may freely speak, write and publish 
his sentiments on all subjects, being re- 
sponsible for the abuse of that right’.” 


WHY IS IT— 


that local retail merchants 
say—“We wish our manu- 
facturers would co-operate 
with us in our local adver- 
tising?” 


Because— 


they believe that.more ad- 
vertising done by national 
advertisers in MANY News- 
papers instead of a FEW 
magazines would reap 


MORE sales. 
Advertise 


with your local merchants 


The Evening Star 


Franklin, Ind. 


Chesterfield Cigarettes 


is another of the nationally fa- 
mous accounts which has recog- 
nized the fact that the Washing- 
ton, D. C., territory cannot be 
adequately covered without 


The 
Washington 
Times 


The futility of the “one paper 
buy” argument is nowhere better 
illustrated than in the experiences 
of its national advertisers. 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH 


New York City—Boston 


G. LOGAN PAYNE Co. 


Chicago - Detroit - St. Louis - Los Angeles 


In the North Carolina case, supra, tl 
Court answers the important query, whi 
does Constitutional guarantee of “fre 
dom of the press” amount to, as follow: 
“That, while proper criticism of the co: 
duct or fitness of public officers and ca 
didates for public office is privileged fl 
privilege does not extend to the imputi 
tion of moral delinquency to such pe 
sons, and that he who attacks their pr 
vate character and attributes to the 
moral turpitude must stand prepared | 
prove the truth of his statements under 
plea of justification; otherwise the pr 
sumption is that the defamatory languag 
written or spoken, is false and will, wit 
out more, support a verdict for substa 
tial damages.” 

Law of the press, while receiving jud 
cial interpretation along with oth 
branches of our jurisprudence and d 
developing some well defined principk 
‘Gs a mass which has grown by aggreg 
tion, with very little intervention fro 
legislation and peculiar circumstance 
have from time to time shaped its course 


CONSISTENTLY BUILD- 
ING PERMANENT 
CLASSIFIED 


by the use of definite and specific promotion 
copy. which is doing more than any other 
one thing to advise your readers of the 
varied interest to be found in a good classi- 
fied section. 


IT IS NO EXPERIMENT 


to solicit seasonable lines at definite times 
with a real story to tell. 


WE RELEASE 

EVERY WEEK 

EVERY MONTH 
SOMETHING NEW 


Clarence M. Rusk Service 
for newspapers 


Harrisburg Pennsylvania 


We have succeeded 
—not with tens of 
newspapers—but 


with hundreds. 
e 


THE BASIL L. SMITH SYSTEM, Inc. 


International Classified Advertising 
Counsellors 


Packard Building, Philadelphia 


Regional Advertising 


at 
Regional Rates 


The Christian Science 
Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 
Publishing SELECTED ADVERTISING 


ATLANTIC, CENTRAL and 
PACIFIC Editions 


Rates and Circulation Data 
Supplied on Request 


ADVERTISING OFFICES 


Boston New York Kansas City 
Philadelphia London San Francisco 
Chicago Paris Los Angeles 
Cleveland Florence Seattle i. 
Detroit Portland 


“Buy What You Can Use” s 
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POWERS PERFECTION COOLER 


Every Newspaper Photo Engraving Plant should have at least one 


The Powers Perfection Cooler requires no water 
connection of any kind. 


It can be moved at will by simply picking it up and 
placing it where it is wanted. 


It has no mechanical parts to get out of order. 


It applies cold water evenly and simultaneously to 
all parts of the platea—ON THE BACK OF THE 
PLATE only. 


It cools the plate instantaneously to the exact tem- 
perature required and saves wiping, mopping and 
reheating. 


The price of the Powers Perfection Cooler 
is $350 


. The Powers Perfection Cooler met with the instantaneous approval of both the workers and the owners 
wherever it was installed and tried. The men in the shops like it because it helps them in their work. 
They save time and effort, turn out more work and better work, and do it with very little physical 
labor. It is a clean, workmanlike way of doing what is otherwise a messy, sloppy task. 


_ Proprietors like it because it saves gas, water, time and makeovers. These savings mean money and 
profits and that is what we all want. To satisfy yourself, go into your etching rooms and see what 
happens when the etcher tries to cool a large plate by dragging it over a roller wrapped in old towels 
and rags or a piece of burlap. Watch the plate buckle and then see him try to straighten it out. You 
know what that means in color work. 


The use of the Powers Perfection Cooler does away with buckled and twisted plates, the splashing of 
water on the face of the plate and the constant work and worry connected with etching. A zinc etch- 
ing is heated from 13 to 16 times by the etcher. - That tells the story. 


ASK ANY USER 


Baltimore News Denver Post N. Y. Daily News 
Boston American Des Moines Register & Tribune N. Y. Times 

Boston Post Florida Times Union N. Y. World 

B’klyn Daily Eagle Kansas City Star Providence Journal 
Bronx Home News Milwaukee Journal Rochester Herald 
Chicago Daily News N. Y. American San Francisco Bulletin 
Chicago Herald Examiner N. Y. Evening Sun Washington Times 
Chicago Tribune N. Y. Morning Telegraph Wisconsin News 


Immediate delivery guaranteed 


POWERS, INC. — Ream 
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POLITICAL EDITORIAL IS. THE HEART 
OF ITALIAN. NEWSPAPERS 


Routine News Neglected, Largely Because Lack of Advertising 


Revenue Limits 


Editorial 


Expense—Fascisti 


Vigorous Against Tame Opposition 


By ROBERT L. STERN 


EWSPAPERS without news! 

That’s the first impression an 
American newspaperman in Italy gets 
when he picks up the journals of that 
strange country. It’s not a strictly true 
impression, of course. The papers of 
Italy print some news, and a few of them 
print a lot of news; but it’s usually hard 
to find. 

Unless a big story of nation-wide im- 
portance has just broken, there will be 
no news on the front page except short 
fillers. This is not because the front 
page is unimportant, as it used to be 
years ago in the old New York Herald, 
in which the real front page was on the 
inside. It is because all news but the 
very biggest, that only breaks occasionally, 
is unimportant to the Italian newspaper. 
The big stuff is the political editorial, 
which always goes on the front page and 
often takes up most of it. 

In addition, there is likely to be a fea- 
ture story—a piece mailed from New 
York on American naval policy, for in- 
stance, or a story by an Italian free lance 
about his recent trip to Alaska, or the 
details of the discovery of an ancient 
Etruscan theater. An uninitiated Amer- 
ican might mistake the latter for news, 
but upon investigation he will almost cer- 
tainly find that the discovery was made 
several years ago. 

The local news is segregated in a de- 
partment on the inside. It consists 
mostly of short notes about accidents and 
crime, with an occasional perfunctory re- 
port of a meeting or an announcement of 
one to be held in the future. 

In addition, there is a department, usu- 
ally on the last page, called ‘Latest 
News,” which consists of telegraph and 
cable briefs. This contains the sort of 
stuff that we use to fill out the bulldogs 
of evening papers after the rewriting pos- 
sibilities of the morning papers have been 
exhausted. 


The real newspapermen of Italy, there- 
fore, are not the reporters but the edi- 
torial writers. All the papers are strictly 
patisan politically. That is their reason 
for being. The chief qualification of a 
good Italian editorial writer is a fluent 
command of picturesque invective. 

It’s a poor edition of a Fascist paper 
that doesn’t contain an editorial pouring 
fire upon the opponents of the party in 
power. It calls them traitors and cow- 
ards and snipers and liars, in unmistak- 
able language embellished by characteris- 
tic Italian flowery figures of speech. It 
declares that they wish to drag beautiful 
Italy in the dust, and destroy the fruits 
of the glorious victory won by the Italian 
armies in the war. If one of them has 
dared to suggest that at one time the 
Fascists used excessive fore- {o promote 
their cause, the Fascist newspaper iron- 
ically wonders how the puny minds of 
such imbeciles can think of so many fan- 
tastic stories to tell. 

By contrast, the anti-Fascist papers are 
usually tame. Except for occasional out- 
bursts, they confine their editorials to non- 
controversial subjects such as the care of 
the public parks. If they criticise the 
government they usually do so mildly, 
and one of them, the Corriere della Sera 
of Milan, which has the deserved reputa- 
tion of being the best paper in Italy, does 
so with quiet scholarly skill that would be 
worthy of the New York Times. 

There’s a reason for the mildness of 
the opposition papers. Each editor knows 
that if he became even slightly vindictive 
he would have to go home from work 
in an armored car and put a sheet-steel 
door on his house. Even then the Fas- 
cists would have him. They’d just sup- 
press his paper. 

This is not all exaggeration. The op- 
ponents of the Fascist regime are by no 
means safe from personal violence. 


One might suppose, from the scarcity 
of printed news, that the Italians are not 
great newspaper readers. Quite the con- 
trary. Even in the smallest towns there 
are several papers, morning, midday an 
evening. In a big city like Rome or 
Milan there are always more than a 
dozen. The number fluctuates, for every 
once in a while one dies, and quite fre- 
quently new ones are started by men 
with political axes to grind. Editions 
keep coming out all day long, and the 
people buy them eagerly and discuss them 
with vigor in the streets and the in- 
numerable cafes. 

Why, then, are the papers so bad, ac- 
cording to American standards, at least? 
An important reason, undoubtedly, is the 
lack of advertising revenue, which pre- 
vents the papers from maintaining real 
newsgathering organizations and from 
running over four or six pages to the 
edition. Newspaper advertising has 
never been developed in Italy. Italian 
retailers do not advertise much because, 
as they say, the people follow custom in 
their buying, patronizing always the same 
stores and buying the same things, so that 
advertising would be of little value. When 
manufacturers advertise, they usually use 
outdoor posters, because, as they say, the 
Italian are an outdoor people, spending 
most of their time in the public squares, 
and they are susceptible to the bold pic- 
torial effects that are possible in posters. 

There is some newspaper advertising, of 
course, but few, if any, papers have suf- 
ficient volume to support them. Hence 
the skimpy, newsless papers, thinking of 
nothing but the politics of the man or 
party that foots the bills. The news- 
papermen are poorly paid, and usually 
must do work on the outside to support 
themselves. 

Perhaps some of the reformers who 
think American newspapers would be im- 
proved if the advertising were cut down 
might profit by a study of the Italian 
press. 


U. P. WIRES LENGTHEN 


Service Adds 3,500 Miles to 


Leased Circuit Since Aug. 1 


The United Press Associations has 
added 3,500 miles of leased wire to its 
system since Aug. 1, Karl A. Bickel, pres- 
ident, announced this week. 

A new early morning circuit has been 
opened, starting at 5 a. m. Eastern Day- 
light Time between New York and 
Chicago, which becomes during the day a 
Second news trunk wire connecting Wash- 
ington, New York, Chicago, and Kansas 


News 


City direct. 


for August 15,5 1925 


The U. P. has also inaugurated a new 
financial race wire to serve United Press 
clients in Ohio and another racing circuit 
linking the Kentucky, Ohio, and West 
Virginia tracks direct to the New York 
headquarters. 


Radcliffe With Intertype 


B. W. Radcliffe has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of che Intertype Cor- 
poration, New York, in charge of the 
direct-by-mail and other advertising 
and sales promotion work. He has 
been with the Waterman Fountain Pen 
Company as production manager of ad- 
vertising, and was formerly in charge of 
production and layout with Elliott’s Ad- 
vertising Engineers of New York. Pre- 
vious to coming east, Mr. Radcliffe was 
a printing executive with the J. W. Burke 
Company of Macon, Ga. 


Sprague Hurt by Automobile 


Walter Sprague, a printer on the 
Boston Globe, and son of George E. 
Sprague, a member of the editorial staff 
of the Lynn (Mass.) Telegram-News, 
was seriously injured when he was 
knocked down by an automobile while 
crossing a street Aug. 9 in Concord. 
Miss Dora Sprague ran to the assistance 
of her father and in their auto started 
for the hospital, on the way to which she 
was in collision with another automobile. 


Conant Joins Success Staff 


Arthur F. Conant has been appointed 
assistant advertising manager of Success 
Magazine, according to an announcement 
made in New York today by Frederick 
C. Lowrey, publisher and managing di- 
rector. Mr. Conant for the last three 
years has been associate director of the 
Extension Division of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World. Prior 
to that he was director of research of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute and for 
six years was on the staff of The Iron 


Age. 


THEY WON’T KNOW 
UNLESS 
YOU TELL THEM 


and 
You will reach 


98.2% 


of the homes in 


Norristown, Penna. 


through the columns 
of the 


Norristoum 
Gimes Herald. 


New York 
Leadership 


For the first seven months of 
1925, The New York Sun pub- 
lished 480,672 more agate lines 
of NATIONAL ADVERTIS- 
ING than any other New York 
evening newspaper. 


The Sun’s gain in NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING for the first 
seven months of 1925 was 
nearly double the combined 
gains of all other New York 
evening newspapers. 


The sites Sun 


280 Broadway New York 


Los Angeles Ctmes 


California’s 
Great Newspaper 


More news, reading 
matter and advertising 
than any other Pacific 
Coast newspaper. 


Circulation 96% home 
delivered and 95% con- 
centratéd in the Los An- 
geles metropolitan market. 


Pe Ly apfog 


— 


Lay Cornerstone In Warren 


The cornerstone of the new buildit 
of the Warren (Pa.) Times and Mirr 
was laid with appropriate ceremonies, fl 
stone being put into place by Silas | 
Walker, one of the pioneers of the loe 
publishing business. The new buildir 
will be built of brick and stone. A ne 
press and other equipment will be 7 
stalled, at a total cost of about $150,00 


A. P. Re-routes Southern Wires 


The Associated Press is now filing i 
Southern wires from Louisville, Ky., i 
stead of from Chicago. 


Illinois Paper Changes Size 


Effective Sept. 8, the Rockford (Ill 
Republic will change from a 7 to am 
column newspaper. Column width will 
12 ems and depth 21 inches. 


SSS 


The Market--Kansas. 


The state that raised the biggest crops 
1924—154,253,000 bushels of wheat al : 
137,241,000 bushels of corn, plus other big — 
grain yields. 

The state where the cash gain on wheal 
and corn alone is $160,000,000 this year—one 
third of the increase on these two crops 
now reported for the entire United States. 


The Medium--- Daily Capital 


The only Kansas 
the entire state. 
It gives co-operation of the finest kind to 
advertisers and has heavy coverage of 
Topeka and the Topeka ~~ territory. 
Circulation 36,000. Member A. B. C. 


Topeka Daily Capital 
Topeka, Kansas 


newspaper that covers 


Marco Morrow, 
Asst. Pub. 


Arthur Capper, 
Publisher 


Vanderbilt 


means 
Newspapers 
Clean Enough 
For Every 
Home! 


Where do you want your advertising — 


to go? 
h) 


peorte 


Try-Out City 


THE PEORIA —— 


JOURNAL 
cranscrint 


Puts Tryouts Over/~ 


[ GAS. HEDDY CO. | CHAS. H. EDDY CO. Neste Cncage cen fl 
New York - Chicago- Boston 
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Everything Grows 
in the 


Circu- 2,500 10,000 Circu- 10,000 
lation lines lines lation lines lines 
ALABAMA NORTH CAROLINA 
FPADDISCONS. StRLe cite de cetcdecisic cadatiinss 5,469 035 .035 TGreensboro Daily News ............. (M) 25,672 08 07 
“Mobile News-Item ae 11,527 .05 .05 tGreensboro Daily News.............. (8) 82,557 08 .08 
*Mobile Register .. state 20,192 .08 .07 yRaleigh News and Observer......... (M) 30,270 07 07 
*Mobile Régister’ . co.cc ccc ceeds ckees 32,440 .025 .036 TRaleigh News and Observer......... (8) 34,609 07 07 
*Winston-Salem Sentinel ............. (E) 16,031 06 06 
ees eae News (ES) 4,036 035 035 BOE ae acea 
Gf lote Gganedsae Hodes é : é : 
*Florida Times-Union, (M) 40,679.....(8) 46,974 10(S.12) 110(8.12) {columbia Stato .......-........eees as ei ve 
*Lakeland Ledger ...........++.-000- (E) 4,660 .025 025 eGrennvillam Novae at 21.518 065 “06 
ea seal Baisercin is eis eteesuets aisle lote.are rds .09 09 *Spartanbure Journal rai 4.086 : 
Jami Horald <.icccage0 498 10 10 ae “ } 
signs tong et nar 4 Oi Ns favehan Ges ooh ye *Spartanburg Herald (M) 6,901.......- (8) 9,606 05 -05 
*Orlando Sentinel ........... Be 6,749 .035 .035 TENNESSEE 
*Pensacola News and Journal 9,569 .06 .06 *Chattanooga Times ..........eeesee: (M) 27,545 .08 .08 
7+St. Petersburg Independent.......... (E) 10,087 04 .04 *Chattanooga: ‘Times: ives. )sis(se cise erbreless (8) 27,606 .08 .08 
*Tampa Times pinta stoptisisielateracteleteratcie secre (E) 18,021 .05 .05 *Memphis Commercial Appeal........ (M) 100,305 18 18 
*Tampa Tribune (M) 28,522.......... (8) 45,191 .08(.098) pen 088) *Memphis Commercial Appeal......... (S) 125,725 3) 21 
*West Palm Beach-Post.t...scscccsees (M) 8,637 .04 *Nashville? Banner Taye cetcs-sls iace'ceieeas (E) 65,560 ll ell 
*Nashville Bannorysiieecces wsuciscmes « 8 65,471 12 od 
GEORGIA VIRGINIA ie. : 
"Augusta Herald jon. ...cc.ccccccceses (E) 15,753 05 05 2 : j 
SAugusta Herald %..cocccsoscoese ees. (8) 15,190 05 05 Danville Register and Bee....... (M&E) 12,081) 
+Macon Telegraph ........2.-0se0ees (M) 24,910 07 07 GUsn ville Rca ere unasy) 5 vezs eon: a cteg ear 0 a 
¢Macon Telegraph ............s0.0005 (S) 25,512 07 07 Sew Poe Ores Mier earela kN eos (ee eek aan on 0b 
*Savannah Morning News (M), 20,479.(S) 22,072 -06(.07S) .06(.078) abel Ba Eide Daa ren ee ead Pees! br ie 
*Roanoke Times .......sssseeeeeee cee (8) 17,815 106 ‘06 
KENTUCKY *Staunton News-Leader (M), Leader..(E) 6,662 .035 .035 
*Lexington Leader «...6.beswcrcceccecs (E) 19,498 .06 .06 
ST axingetons LEGder cst o's coistcaie alae (8) 19,376 06 .06 * A. B, C, Statement, March 31. 1925, 
SPadueeh Banc iscide cece ccccrcs sects ee (E) 9,275 04 .04 +Government Statement, March 31, 1925, 


CROPS GROW IN THE SOUTH because of the excellent and unsurpassed condition of its soil and 
climate. No longer is agriculture limited to one main crop as has been the case in the past, but 
a wide diversity of crops has made farming an all year round business and one highly 
remunerative. 


INDUSTRY GROWS IN THE SOUTH because of the abundant raw material and the mechanical power 
available. Textile mills, shoe factories, chemical works, oil refineries, fertilizer plants as well 
as numerous other enterprises are springing up on all sides and working full blast to supply the 
demands. Well paid labor and highly commendable working conditions make for highest 
productiveness. 


CITIES GROW IN THE SOUTH because of the influx of skilled as well as unskilled labor from all sections 
of our country. The South is a veritable land of opportunity to the Worker as well as the 
Financier and big Business Man. All know it and are eager and anxious to partake of the 
“Good Times” that are being felt and will continue to be felt in the “Growing South.” 


FINANCES GROW IN THE SOUTH because Industry, Agriculture and Business are built on strong 
foundations and founded on true American principles of Thrift and Progressiveness. The 
ideals of the South are big and everything is tending to turn them into the money needed to 
create even bigger ideals and bigger business. 
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By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


MONOGRAPH entitled “The Press 

and the Courts” by Henry W. Taft, 
former president of the American Bar 
Association, ought to be carefully filed 
for reference in every important news- 
paper office in the country. Mr. Taft 
in this monograph favors the substitu- 
tion of trained lawyers for reporters in 
covering court cases. He calls specific 
attention to numerous cases—not all of 
a divorce type—in which he believes 
justice has either been hindered or 
thwarted by the way the news has been 
handled in the press. He quotes the fol- 
lowing words of his brother, Chief Justice 
Taft of the United States Supreme 
Court : 

The greatest evil and most vicious one in 
this State is that of trial by newspapers. I 
don’t see anything that can mitigate this evil 
of trial by newspapers. I don’t see why in 
making this new constitution you cannot do 
something to protect the administration of 
justice, even if it should involve a modification 
of the freedom of the press and permit the 
Legislature to pass reasonable laws along the 
lines I have suggested. 

But the author of this monograph be- 
lieves that any reform should come from 
the newspapers themselves rather than 
from legislative acts. One wonders, how- 
ever, whether he was familiar with the 
resolutions of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors and other press or- 
ganizations when he penned the follow- 
ing: 

Newspaper associations are not very per- 
sistent in constituting themselves mentors by 
putting in force rules of ethics, as associations 
of lawyers do. Perhaps such efforts would be 


unsuccessful, but ought they not to be attempted 
more seriously than they are? 


The monograph is excellent summer 
reading for newspaper executives. Criti- 
cism from such a high source as the ex- 
president of the American Bar Association 
is not to be passed over lightly. 


* OK 


A PVERTISING managers may be in- 
“™ terested in “Budget Control in Re- 
tail Advertising’ which William J. 
Brown, advertising manager of James 
McCreery & Co., department store of 
New York City, contributes to the July 
issue of the Journal of Retailing. One 
paragraph from the article is sufficient to 
outline the scheme: 

_The buyers of each department on the 10th 
of each month are furnished with their news- 
aper appropriation for the following month, 
on their departmental promotion plan. They 
are asked to forecast the use of this amount to 
nest advantage. This procedure brings each 
department in harmony with the advertising 
sudget in the matter of individual expense. 


Mr. Brown is very emphatic on this 
point : 
_ We believe the day has passed for allowing 
individual departments unlimited advertising 
because of the forcible personality of a buyer, 
or because certain buyers are quicker in pro- 
moting than others. We believe that each de- 


partment should be allowed its just quota and 
then be encouraged to use it. 


Solicitors of advertising could do worse 
than bring this article to the attention of 
advertising managers of department 
stores. The text is illustrated with 
charts showing the advertising schedule 


In New Orleans It’s 
THE MORNING TRIBUNE 
(Published week-day mornings) 


THE NEW ORLEANS ITEM 


(Published week-day afternoons) 


THE ITEM TRIBUNE 
(Published Sunday mornings) 


Sold to National Advertisers at a 


combination rate 15c a_ line 
week-days and 18c a line Sun- 
days. 


and the newspaper space expense. Ac- 
cording to the article 3.5 per cent of the 
volume of business done is generally ac- 
cepted as a fair appropriation for adver- 
tising. 
*o ek 

(THE manager of the classified depart- 

ment ought to find “Real Estate 
Advertising” (The Macmillan Company) 
by Ward C. Gifford an excellent test to 
put in the hands of realtors. What is 
good real estate advertisement? What 
can be done to make classified advertising 
pull? What mistakes are made in real 
estate advertising? What is the essential 
appeal of successful real estate copy? 
Answers to such questions are given by 
the author. 


On the subject of truth in real estate 
advertising Mr. Gifford says: 


Truth is mighty in real estate advertising. 
Absurd claims, untruths, misrepresentation and 
exaggeration reflect not only upon the adver- 
tiser but upon the entire real estate business, 
and upon the medium in which the advertise- 
ment is carried. Even though it may seem 
advantageous at the time to color falsely an 
advertisement, its ultimate reaction is certain 
to be injurious. 


He points out that untruthful advertis- 
ing such as: 


Injured in automobile accident. Young wo- 
man has exhausted funds and must return 
East to parents. Must sacrifice equity in bun- 
galow. Address 671 Clarion. 


may produce inquiries for a time, but 
eventually puts the concern printing such 
untruthful advertising into the hands of 
the sheriff. 


Specific suggestions are offered of 
which the following is typical : 


Advertisements should avoid the pitfalls 
which beset the salesman. They should never 
argue. It is even dangerous to attempt to 
convince by assertions that are open to argu- 
ment. It is preferable that the reader be car- 
ried along so that through association of ideas 
or by direct suggestion he becomes interested 
in the real estate advertised. 

To offer: 


“Kansas Lands Ready to Plow” 


is more effective than to advertise: 
“Kansas Farms Are the Most Productive.” 
One is an interesting suggestion. The other 
is a challenge to the reader’s judgment. It 
sets up an argument and places the prospective 
buyer immediately in a defensive attitude. 


Common weaknesses in real estate copy 
he lists as follows: 


Too much detail, lack of human interest, use 
of worn out words and phrases, exaggeration, 
too wordy, vague generalities. 


In discussing the use of advertising 
space in newspapers he says: 


The newspaper that restricts use of black- 
face type in its classified columns and main- 
tains a pleasing gray tone to its page usually 
is preferred over one that presents a spotted, 
muddy or disorderly appearance. Contrast can 


be obtained and individual advertisements em- 
phasized without destroying this pleasing ap- 
pearance of the page or the section. 


MARKET 


NEWS 
Plus TABLES 


An unusual financial service 
that places emphasis on the 
news that influences’ the 
course of security and com- 
modity prices. 


COMPLETE OR IN PART 
BY LEASED WIRE 


CENTRAL NEWS 


of America 
ESTABLISHED 1914 


42 New St., New York City 


for Awgpsty To. L925 


The volume not only discusses real 
estate advertising but takes up the 
marketing of real estate securities, such 
as mortgages, etc. . 

The book is one of a series of approved 
texts issued under the direction of the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards. Mr. Gifford was at one time 
chairman of the Advertising .Committee 
of the National Association and is a 
member of the Real Estate Board of 
Kansas City. 

ko OK Ox 

MENTION was made in this depart- 

ment of the fine tribute paid to the 
Chicago Tribune in the field of straight 
reporting by “The Best News Stories of 
1924” (Small, Maynard & Co.). Law- 
rence F. Abbott publishing his “Impres- 
sions of Chicago” in the Outlook for 
Aug. 5, has no bouquet but rather this 
brickbat for “the world’s greatest news- 
paper :” 

But I doubt if there is a more mediocre and 
stupid sheet published in any great metropoli- 
tan city. Its editors appear to devote their 
hours of serious contemplation to the subject 
of murder and their hours of relaxation to the 
cheapest sort of slap-stick ‘“‘comics.” If they 
treated murder as a fine art, they might ex- 
cuse themselves as disciples of the gifted De- 
Quincy, although even he was a “‘dope fiend’’ 
when he wrote his classic essay on ‘Murder 
as a Fine Art.” But the art with which these 
editors portray murder is the typographical art 


of the auction poster—screaming headlines in 
black-face, stud-horse type. 


* KF 


MONG tthe features of the Jowa 

Journalist —a monthly periodical 
published by the School of Journalism, 
University of JIowa—for August are: 
“The Lure of Newspaper Work,” 
“Changing Aspects in Journalism,” “Per- 
sonal Journalism,’ “The Fable of the 
Country Editor and the Free Publicity,” 
“Problems of the Country Weekly,” and 
“Thoughts Sometimes Commonplace; 
Not Words.” 

* Ok Ox 

How Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech was 

reported in the contemporary press 
is mentioned in The World’s Work for 
August by Cameron Rogers in his con- 
tribution, “The Forgotten Orator—Ed- 


aes 


ward Everett.” Many newspapers in a 
obscure paragraph inserted a little iter 
that, in the consecration ceremonies ¢ 
the Gettysburg Cemetery, President Lir 
coln made “a few appropriate remarks 
Of course there were exceptions—th 
New York Tribune, for example. Th 
latter in its issue for Nov. 20, 186 
clearly shows that applause followed vir 
tually every sentence of Lincoln’s speec 
with long continued applause at the en 
Edward Everett, it may be remarked { 
passing, was at 26 editor of the Nort 
American Review. 


Birmingham Papers Move 
The Birmingham Post and the Py 
gressive Farmer moved August 10th i 
the Commercial Realty Building, wh 
was built for them by a group of Birmi 
ham capitalists. In addition to these ti 


publications other business offices 
occupy portions 
pleted building. 


of the recently c 
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A SINGLE 


ADVERTISING APPROPRIATION 


Will cover the two publications that reach those who control the 
national advertising of the United States and Great Britain. 


EDITOR & 


New York 


and 


ADVERTISING WORLD 
London, Eng. 


have entered into an agreement in respect to editorial and adver- 
tising representation in their representative fields and thereby 
afford a single source of information and service for those inter- 
ested in international marketing and advertising. 


Combination Advertising Rates for 12 Insertion Contract 


PUBLISHER 


Full Page .....$280.00 per insertion 
Half Page ..... 145.00 per insertion 


Quarter Page... 


82.50 per insertion 


You are cordially invited to communicate with Epiror & PusBLIsHER, 


Suite 1700 Times Building, New York, f 
editorial policy and mechanical requirements of ADVERTISING WoRLD. 


or further details of circulation, 
This 


office can be of great assistance to manufacturers who desire information 


in regard to marketing conditions of Great Britain. 


Publishers of leading 


American newspapers will also avail themselves of this opportunity to de- 
liver their messages to the largest advertisers of Great Britain, many of 
whom are keenly interested in the markets of America. 


Editor & Publisher 


1700 Times Building 
Broadway at 42d St. 
New York, N. Y. 

Telephones : 


Bryant 3052 - 3053 - 3054 - 3055 - 3056 
Cable Address: EDPUB, NEW YORK 


Advertising World 


14 King Street 
Covent Garden, W. C. 2 
London, England 
Telephone: Gerrard 7615 


Cable Address : 
ECOPUBLISH, RAND, LONDON 
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Editor & Pub its hee 


HOW MID-WEST DAILY ESTABLISHED 


READER INTEREST FOR CHILDREN 


s Moines Tribune-News’ School Page and Monthly Birthday 
__ Parties Have Made Booster of School Pupils—Every 


; 


Childs’ Birthday Recorded 


Meet PERS throughout the coun- 
' try have made a strong appeal to men 
‘ough the printing of general news and 
sports, to women 
through the  so- 
ciety columns and 
Magazine depart- 
ments, in which 
household hints 
are featured, but 
the Des Moines 
(Ia.) Evening 
Cribune-News has 
pioneered in the 
children’s field 
and _ established 
interest 
for children.” 
The Evening 
Tribune - News 
, has just com- 
ted its fifth year in the publication of 
» children’s department. The depart- 
nt has made the children boosters for 
‘paper. A large number of the 30,000 
pils in the 170 schools watch for the 
ening Tribune-News every night. 
Mrs. Wayne Sprague, who originated 
| School’s Tribune idea, in an interview 
‘ Epiror & PusitsHeEr, tells why she 
re the school page, her methods and 
sults : 
‘I had had the good fortune of teach- 
, in my five years at it, every grade in 
t city schools from the first through 
» 12th. I was very much more inter- 
ed in children than I was in school 
ching and when my chance came to 
ite for them it was natural that I 
yught of them in terms of. schools. 
“There was another thought back of it. 
e always believed in class newspaper- 
, even if it is small townish. Boy 
ut mews in general is interesting to 
sry boy. The same is true with every 
Zanization, every group of people. Why 
t so with school folks? And what a 
e tie-up for a newspaper. What insti- 
jon is bigger than the school? What 
ger group could we interest than folks 
erested in schools? 
‘“Grown-ups like to see their names in 
nt. It was perfectly reasonable to as- 
ne therefore that youthful human na- 
k differs very slightly from that of 
alts. 
“We decided to print the stories, the 
ays, the poems, the little art and draw- 
; designs made by the children in the 
blic schools. We started out in a small 
y, offering a prize to the schools sub- 
(ting the best material which we would 
2 as we thought best. 
‘We carried this system out very ef- 
tively for a year. But it was not 
thout its: drawbacks, because under the 
tem of a prize competition it was easy 
displease a number of people. Choice 
ide were often not favored by all teach- 
;and pupils. There just naturally had 
be disgruntled ones. So by a careful 
stem the present School’s Tribune was 
cided upon. 
‘To explain the system. The space 
inted to the department was carefully 
ecked over and each school in the coun- 
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BUILDINGS 
SELANT LAYOUTS 
= PRODUCTION 

OPERATION 


_An organization specializing solely 
im newspaper building design, man- 
facturing and production problems. 


S. P. WESTON 


Newspaper Buildings 
lant Layouts | 
Production, Operation 
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try was given a quota of space based upon 
the size of the school and the number of 
pupils attending. There is no prize com- 
petition. When each school submits a 
portfolio of work from the pupils ap- 
proved by teachers and the principals that 
school is eligible for its choice of a 
framed picture to be placed in the school 
room, 

“A tiny little rural school of ten pupils 
has as much chance to earn a picture as 
a_ big city school of a thousand pupils. 
The size of the portfolio presented is the 
only difference. Tiny rural schools may 
offer as few as three compositions, the 
quota of a large school is around 25.” 

Mrs. Sprague went on to describe the 
Evening Tribune-News’ monthly birth- 
day parties for school children between 
the ages of five and 15. Each child is 
asked to send in the date of his or her 
birthday and these are carefully filed. On 
these birthday dates each child receives a 
letter signed by Gardner Cowles, pub- 
lisher of the newspaper, wishing happi- 
ness and containing an invitation to the 
birthday party held the last Saturday of 
each month for children having birthdays 
that month. The party consists of free 
movie, refreshments of ice cream and 
cake, and gifts of balloons and whistles. 
An average of 1,800 children attend these 
monthly parties, according to Mrs: 
Sprague. Each day’s birthday list is 
printed on the school page of the Tribune 
News. 

“We do this party 12 times a year at 
a surprisingly small cost to the institu- 
tion,’ Mrs. Sprague said. “The only ex- 
pense other than postage for the letters 
and stationery is for the balloons and 
whistles. All of the other things are do- 
nated by local merchants who feel that 
they are repaid by the happiness they give 
the children and by the indirect good will 
advertising which we give them in the an- 
nouncements of the parties.” 


Improvements on Watertown Standard 


Increase of the capital stock of the 
Watertown (N. Y.) Standard was voted 
by a meeting of the stockholders Aug. 
10, and it is stated that most of the new 
capital has been subscribed. The Standard 
has just installed two new linotype ma- 
chines and equipment for using dry mats. 
Automobile delivery has been made by 
the paper’s own truck as far north as 
Massena during the past month, with 
pleasing circulation gains, the publishers 
state. 


Fifty-Five Birthdays Past 


The Stillwater (Minn.) Gazette has 
just completed its 55th year. It was 
established by the late A. B. Easton, 
whose son William is senior editor. He 
and W. C. Masterman are the publishers. 


THE WELFARE COMMITTEE 


of the 


INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Can supply you with com- 
petent circulation men of 
capacity and ability capable 
to take entire charge of your 
department or to fill impor- 
tant posts in the department. 


Address the Secretary- 
Treasurer please, Mr. Clar- 
ence FEyster, care Star 


Building, Peoria, Ill. 


for August 15, 39 
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West Virginia 
Industrial 
Values 
Increase 


143 per cent 


While West Virginia is a mining rather 
than a manufacturing state it is especially 
well adapted to industrial development by 
virtue of its vast deposits of coal, abun-. 
dance of petroleum and natural gas, exten- 
sive timber areas and excellent water 
power facilities which are rapidly being 
developed. 


LEADING INDUSTRIES and VALUES 


yy GRRE Beye Cee $85,000,000 
Glass 43,000,000 
Lumber & Timber Products 34,400,000 
Leather 24,000,000 
Slaughtering and Meat 

Packing 
Foundry and Machine Shop 

Products 
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19,000,000 


14,600,000 
13,000,000 
10,112,000 
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Pottery Products ......... 


Among West Virginia industries are 
found some of the largest plants in the 
world for manufacturing proprietary rem- 
edies, electrical porcelain, sanitary pot- 
tery, stogies, shovels, sheet glass, prism 
glass, glass bottles, iron nails and others. 
Nearly 1,500,000 people are within the 
influence of these listed daily newspapers: 


Circu- 5,000 Circu- 5,000 
lation, lines lation lines 
par siaee Martinsburg 
**Telegraph .......(M) 11,532 .06 * Journal (E) 4,825 .03 
“Telegraph ......... C5) 86, 20408 TOL aah ake pee ; 
Charleston Morgantown 
** Gazette a faenene (M) 19,478 .07 NPE OGE ay Watch s. sivas «ah (E) 5,089 .025 
- ose ute ohare ahi (S) 23,643 .08 Packersbars 
arksburg Wie 
*Telegram ........: (E) 9,098 .04 ritae ‘oS aes ve aa Es 
al ee BEG Soketaly (Si) 10,385 .045 72 ert (:') 5 (E) 8,485 pe 
Hentirgten 
**Advertisor ....... (E) 12,901 .04 Fav lig 
**Herald-Dispatch..(M) 14,742 .05 **A. B. C. Statement, March 31, 1925. 
**Herald-Dispatch...(S) 15,000 .05 +*Government Statement, March 31, 1925 


Editor & Publisher 


LETTERS FROM OUR READERS 


A Step Forward 


Epitor & PupsiisHER: As a former 
newspaper worker and an _ individual 
strongly opposed to “bunk” in any form, I 
congratulate you and your publication for 
the strenuous fight it is putting up against 
‘attempts at free publicity. 

Your suggestions to send such ma- 
terial to the man who actually pays the 
bill, is a big step in the plan to obliterate 
this form of pest in a business and pro- 
fession of real dignity. 

More power to your campaign. 

B. A. HoFFMAN, 
Association of Commerce of Waukesha 


Waukesha, Wis. 


Commoner Circulation 


To Epiror & PusiisHer:—I read _ with 
interest and appreciation your editorial, ‘“‘Bryan 
and the Press,’ in your issue of August 1. It 


was a fine and thoroughly deserved tribute. 

But permit me to take exceptions to one 
statement therein, that his paper, The Com- 
moner, “‘was often quoted by the daily press 
but never gained a wide circulation.” 

I_ do not know what you would have called 
a wide circulation twenty years ago, but we who 
were connected with The Commoner thought 
a_paid-in-advance circulation of more than 
400,000 was “going some.’ It had that cir- 
culation before it had been in existence two 
years, and maintained an average above 375,000 
until 1911. For nearly eleven years I was 
connected with The Commoner in an editoria 
capacity. One of my duties was to “ ae 
the paper before the press run started and 
notify the foreman of the press room how many 
copies toirun. 2a * = 

Incidentally, Mr. Bryan told me before the 
first issue of The Commoner was published 
that he hoped to secure a circulation of 25,000 
or 30,000. After his announcement of his 
purpose to establish a weekly newspaper, and 
before a line of type was set for the first issue, 
more than 56,000 men and women, to my 
personal knowledge, had remitted the dollar for 
a subscription. 

_ I want to thank you for your tribute to my 
former employer. No man was ever more de- 
serving of the good things said of him; no man 
less deserving of the harsh and _ bitter things 
said against him_in the heat and passion of 
political strife. Mistaken he may have often 
been; insincere never. 
Fraternally, 
Witt M. Maurin, 
Omaha, Neb. 


Local Rate Argument 


_To Epiror & PuBLISHER: Recently a number 
of comments have been made in the reports and 
addresses of newspaper men, about the “waste- 
fulness” and “unsoundness” of certain types of 
tie-up campaigns—that is, those campaigns in 


which the manufacturer uses mediums other 
than newspapers and then expects the local 
dealer to use newspaper space, 


The subject is a big one on which many in- 
teresting points of view could be taken. As I 
see it, it is difficult to lay down any funda- 
mental principal, because what might: be sound 
practice in the case of one manufacturer might 
be unsound in the case of another. I once 
worked for a national advertiser who spent a 
million a year in newspaper space, and still did 
not feel that he could afford to do local adver- 
tising in communities under twenty thousand 
population. This advertiser also used about a 
million dollars a year for magazine space. 


At the recent convention of the Second Dis- 
trict of the Associated Advertising Clubs, one 
speaker, allied with newspaper interests, ar- 
gued that manufacturers were doing the wrong 
thing to allow their retailers an extra five per 
cent to be spent in local advertising. He said 
that retailers were so often lacking in vision 
as to the power of advertising that it was diff- 
cult to get them to spend the five per cent. 


If this is the general situation, and it is the 
desire of newspapers to encourage manufacturers 
to go as far ‘as possible in local campaigns, 
shouldn’t such publishers give the manufacturer 
as favorable a rate as they give local advertis- 
ers for the same amount ofi space? Publishers 
can hardly argue successfully that the local ad- 
vertiser is entitled to a better rate because it 
is less expensive to get advertising from him, 
and then turn around and argue that it is al- 
most impossible to get the local advertiser to 
spend the five per cent allowed by some manu- 
facturers—that the manufacturers should con 
duct these campaigns themselves. 

Maybe you can bring out some interesting 
expressions on this live topic. J believe the 
subject of local campaigns is a live one with 
many advertisers. 

S. Rotanp Hatt. 


Upstanding Censorship 


To Eprror & PusttsHerR: I have read with 
interest your editorial entitled, ‘“Faultless Laun- 
dries,’ and inasmuch as I am always. in- 
trested in the publisher’s point of view as well 
as to be publicity counsel for a group of 
_laundries in Rhode Island, I like to feel that 
I can discuss some of the details of your editor- 
ial with you, without offense. 

I do not happen to know of the existence of 


a censorship by a national association of laundry 
proprietors, but I do know that here in Rhode 
Island we look to upstanding newspaper pub- 
lishers to be fair in their statements concerning 
laundries and laundry practices, whether in 
the form of a comic strip or an editorial, and 
we do this with considerable success, inasmuch 
as upstanding newspapers appreciate the im- 
portance of constructve criticism and it is not 
constructive, in the main, to discuss laundries 
as being “ruthless handlers of linen at stag- 
gering prices which doubtless represent trade 
agreements,’ except as the editor is informed 
broadly. : 


Laundries and laundry service are something 
which the individual man seems to feel quali- 
fied to discuss, usually by first putting a finger 
to his neck to see if the collar which he is 
wearing is cracked at the corners, and if it is, 
then he feels that the barriers are down and 
he may go as far as he likes, 


You say, ‘You may joke about the plumber,” 
and we have joked about the plumber until, 
if I were a plumber, I should wonder if it 
were really worthwhile to be honest at all, In 
my own household we never call a plumber 
but what I hear some negative comment con- 
cerning his coming, the time spent and the de- 
tails of the bill, and I know full well that my 
household has no particular point of view as 
to the justification of the plumber’s procedure, 
but they are merely falling in line with an in- 
clinaticn to jump on the plumber’s neck because 
the jokesmith of the press has focussed’ his 
attention on him, and I don’t blame the Laun- 
dry Owners’ National Association if that is 
the organization to which you refer for doing 
whatever they may to keep clear of a similar 
situation in the laundry business. 


Here in Rhode Island the upstanding laun- 
dries are going to fully as great lengths as any 
group of business men with whom I am ac- 
quainted to improve laundering processes, not 
only as it concerns the handling of wash 
fabrics themselves, and perhaps you may not 
realize that laundries, times without number, 
have been the goat in cases of inferior mate- 
rials which did not show their inferiorities 
until they were laundered. 


Textile manufacturers, including dye makers, 
realize this particularly, and upstanding reakers 
of wash fabrics are doing their part to make 
laundering practical. 


At textile expositions it is not uncommon to 
see a dress which is described as having been 
laundered in 20 laundries in 12 cities, for in- 
stance, compared alongside of a dress that has 
not heen laundered. 


Manufacturers of materials which are sold 
on price basis solely, are known to have loaded 
their fabrics with materials which are for first 
appearance only, and which disappear in a 
first washing automatically. 


Upstanding retailers are becoming more and 
more interested in problems of successful laun- 
dering, and they, too, are choosing to acquaint 
themselves with laundry customs and practices 
in order that all hands—the manufacturer, the 
retailer, the consumer and the launderer—may 
be better served. 


I wonder if you have ever taken an oppor- 
tunity to visit an upstanding laundry and to 
acquaint yourself with its intelligent adminis- 
tration. : 


Tke Laundryowner’s National Association 
mainiains a Bureau of Research and goes to 
every reasonable extent to improve practices. 
I make this statement in the mid-position of 


close contact with many lines of endeavor, few 
zealously 


of which are so interested to be 
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constructively useful as are the upstanding laun- 
dries. 


The laundryman, as a local advertiser, is 
entitled to decent consideration by editors and 
joke makers, and has a right to expect it. 


Awhile ago I saw an advertisement or a 
series of advertisements appearing in newspa- 
pers over the signatures of a group of plumbers, 
in which they undertook to set up a fair stand- 
ard of public opinion concerning the sincerity 
of their business. 


I hope their efforts in this regard are not 
to be too late. Laundryowners, apparently, do 
not propose to be put in the “leaky boat” with 
plumbers, and they shouldn’t be blamed for 
that. 

George W. Danielson, 

President, Danielson & Son, 
Advertising Counsel, Preparation, 
Placing and Merchandising Ser- 

vice, Providence, R. I. 


The proposition is, shall a combination of 
laundrymen, under the promptings of a publicity 
man without much to lose and everything to 
gain, go unchallenged on a course of advertising 
bludgeoning of the humcr of the American press 
as a means of enforcing public appreciation of 
its laundry service, whether deserved or not? 
When a combination of business men set them- 
selves up to control public opinion concerning 
their contribution to society, warning editors 
that they will lose advertising patronage if 
they publish the cartoons of certain artists or 
the writings of certain humorists who have 
taken a fling at a ragged collar or torn shirt, 
let alone unmerciful uniform fixed prices of 
laundry work, and believe they ate safe because 
some wholly irresponsible press agent so advises, 
we heg to suggest they need safer counsel. 
The plumber joke sticks because it was for 
many years generally deserved. Doubtless there 
is commercial skulldugging all along the fabric 
line. Spoofing may be the remedy. Epitror & 
PUBLISHER is not attempting to tell the laundry 
combination how to wash clothes, but it is ad- 
vising that combination not to coerce newspaper 
artists or writers by advertising talk, nor 
interfere with the free and natural flow of hon- 
est comnient which belongs to the public.—Edi- 
tor. 


Merger in Port Clinton 


Ottawa County Republican and Ottawa 
County Herald, Port Clinton, Ohio, have 
been merged with Thomas Maxwell of 
Fremont as the owner. The new paper 
will be known as the Republican-Herald. 


EL DORADO, ARK. 


Population, 1920.......... 3,887 
Population, 1925 . .30,000 


EL DORADO MORNING NEWS 
EL DORADO EVENING TIMES 


The News is the only Daily Morning paper 
and the Times the only - Daily Evening 
paper between Little Rock and Shreveport, 
a distance, by rail, of 251 miles. 

The News is the only A.B.C. Member in 
Arkansas outside of Little’ Rock and Fort 
Smith. 


BOTH PAPERS HAVE 


Full Associated Press Wire. 


Full N.E.A. Service. 
Special Market Basket Page, Saturday. 
Special Builders Page, Thursday. 


Special Realty Page, Thursday; also Sport 
Women’s and Oil Page. 

Special Automobile Section, Sunday. 
Ccmbination Rate Flat, .07, 
effective _September 1, 1925. 

National Representative 
The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 


’ 


New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit, 
Kansas City, Atlanta, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco. 


Use the 
COMBINATION RATE 


OF 
The Gazette Times 


(Morning and Sunday) 
AND 


Chronicle Telegraph 


(Evening) 


in order to cover Pittsburgh and 
Western Pennsylvania thoroughly 
at the lowest cost. 


Member A. B.C. 


URBAN E. DICE, Nat. Adv. Mer. 
GAZETTE SQ., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
National Representative: 

E, M. BURKE, Inc. 

42nd and Broadway, N. Y. 

122 8. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 
Constitution Bldg., Atlanta, Ga, 

R. J. BIDWELL CO. 

742 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Times Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal, 


NEW YORK'STATE 
Westchester County’s 


Fastest Growing Cities 
Mount Vernon and 
New Rochelle and 
The Vicinity Towns 


Are Covered Completely by 


THE DAILY ARGUS 


of 
Mount Vernon 


THE STANDARD STAR 
f 
New Rochelle 
Both Members of A. B. C. 


Westchester Newspapers, Inc. 


Franklin A. Merriam, Pres; ¢, 
Mount Vernon—New Rochelle 
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TO PROMOTE EMPIRE GOODS ‘ 


Great Britain Advised to Invest $10,00 
a Day in Advertising 


The British Government was this wee 
adyised to invest $10,000 a day in advei 
tising for a period of one year or moti 
in a report submited by an advisory con 
mittee representing all parts of t 
Empire. 

The purpose of the drive is to stimt 
late the marketing and consumption | 
Great Britain of food products from th 
overseas links of the Empire. 

Appointment of the advisory commit 


by the government came after 


country, at the general election in | 
cember 1923, had refused to consent | 
imperial preferences through the oper, 
tion of import duties on food produe 
and alternative means for the promotic 
of empire products were sought. 


Pittsburgh 


Press 


“Giant 
of the 
Newspaper 


World” 


A Scripps-Howard N ewspaper 


Represented by 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, 
INC, . 


‘What About 


«. COAL? 


Will a Bituminous © strike 

follow the threatened walk- 

out of Anthracite miners? 
(See Report of August 15, **The Problem 


of Bituminous Coal.”’) 


What can President Coolidge. 
do? “a 


(See Report of. August 1, ‘Strike 
Emergencies and the President.’’) 


What are the facts of the An- 
‘thracite controversy ? 


(See Report of July 25, ‘Miners’ Wages — 
and the Cost of -Anthracite.”’) ‘ 


EDITORIAL RESEARCH 


REPORTS 
1425 G. St. N.W., Wash. D. C. 


By 1,210,736 Lines 


For the first six months of 1925| 
The Dispatch exceeded the next 
largest Ohio Newspaper by 1,210,736) 


lines—and all other Columbus news 
Papers combined by 1,952,515 lines 


NET PAID CIRCULATION 


CLIN 22 cen cah shia ones ae 
SUBURBAN . 
COUNTRY (oi ncng ete 


Total Circulation ..........105,819 


Columbus Dispatch 


OWIO’S GREATEST HOME DAILY 
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WILL ACCEPT ADVERTISING 


\rd’s Dearborn Independent Changes 
Policy—Limit Is 16 Pages 


Advertising will be accepted by the 
rarborn Independent beginning with 
j October 3, 1925 issue. It has not 
ried any paid advertising since it has 
len the property of Henry Ford and: 
der the change in policy advertising 
} to be kept within certain definite 
nits. The magazine will be increased 
| size from 32 pages to 48 pages, and 
| pages exclusive of covers will carry 
yertisements. Other requirements are 
ide relative to the kind and nature of 
vertising which will be acceptable. 


} 


| _ WEEK’S AD TIPS 
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N. W. Ayer & Son, 308 Chestnut Street, 
iladelphia, Pa. In charge of account of the 
| F. Simmons Company, 191 No. Main St., 
tleboro, Mass., manufacturers of watch 
iins. 


Sauerlein, Incorporated, Hibernia Bank Bldg., 
w Orleans. Appointed to direct advertising 
the Mortgage & Securities Company, invest- 
nt bankers, New Orleans and St. Louis. 


Srandt Advertising Company, Tribune Bldg., 
ieago. Handling advertising of the Freeport 
dio Company, Freeport, Ill., and will resume 
vertising the Boncilla laboratories of In- 
napolis. 

jlen Buck Company, 30 N. Blvd., Chicago. 
ranging a September schedule for the W. A. 
affer Pen Company which will be placed in 
Wspapers, trade papers and magazines. 


tampbell-Ewald Compamy, General Motors 
Ig., Detroit. Secured the accounts of the 
sbster Cigar Company, Detroit, manufac- 


ers of the Webster; Kleiner Cigar Company, 
troit, manufacturers of the Tom Moore; Otto 
enlohr & Bros., Detroit, manufacturers of 
' Cinco brand. The Chicago office of this 
mney, 360 N. Michigan Ave., has obtained the 
ounts of the Canadian Ironing Machine Com- 
iy, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago; the Paul 
Reich Company, candy manufacturers at 
§. Green St., Chicago; and the Illinois Brass 
mufacturing Company, Chicago, makers of 
laust horns. 


ark Collard Company, 30 N. Michigan Ave., 
icago. Secured accounts of the Ravenswood 


velty Company, 4718 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, |- 


nufacturers of candy flower novelties, etc.; 
| W. I. Thomas Company, Chicago, manu- 
turer of Collapsible Loop Aerials. 

harles C. Green Advertising Agency, Inc., 
ey Building, Philadelphia. Directing adver- 
ng of the Cliveden Company, distributors of 
veden knitting wools and Cliveden silk wear 
lergarments, Philadelphia. 


Jaw-Van Pietersom-Dunlap-Younggreen, Inc., 
-421 Sycamore Street, Milwaukee. 
Owing accounts: Milwaukee Tank Works, 
nufacturers of gasoline filling stations 
pment, oil systems, tanks and air com- 
ssors; Belgium Shoe Company, Belgium, 
S., specializing in men’s shoes; Kempsmith 
z. Co., Milwaukee, manufacturers of milling 
chines; Ryd-E-Z Spring Company, New 
rk, ‘manufacturers of truck and automobile 
ings. 
ohn G. Krueger Advertising Agency, 32 Clin- 
Street, Newark, N. J. Secured account of 
Standard Materials Company, Bloomfield, 
J., manufacturers of portable houses. 
. E. Lesan Company, 37 W. Jackson Blvd., 
cago. Secured the account of the Standard 
tland Cement Company, Cleveland. 
harles F. W. Nichols Company, 14 E. Jack- 
Blvd., Chicago. Sending out Fall cam- 
gn schedules for H. W. Gossard Company. 
. F. O’Keefe Advertising Agency, Inc., 45 
mfield Street, Boston. Handling the adver- 
ng of Heywood- Wakefield Co., 209 Washing- 
Street, Boston, manufacturers of baby car- 
yes, furniture, etc. 
ower, Alexander & Jenkins Company, 1567 
adway, Detroit. Placing advertising of the 
8. Truck Company, Cincinnati. 
ratt-Moore Advertising Company, 1926 Ford 
& Detroit. Placing account of Zenith- 
Toit Corporation, Detroit, manufacturers 


nith’’ carburetors. 


oberts & MacAvinche, 30 N. Dearborn sates 
cago. Placing the advertising of Bernard, 


oS Angeles, Calif. ; 
ained 3,749 Daily Average Circulation 
Sworn Government Statement, Six Months 
nding March 31, 1924, 172.549 Dally. Six 
onths, Ending March 21, 1925. 177.298 

- Increase In Daily Average Circula 
on, 3,749, 


T COVERS THE FIELD COMPLETELY 


raj REPRESENTATIVES: —~ +: 
 W. Moloney, 604 Times Bldg., New York. 
_ Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bldg., 6 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bldg., 
Francisco, Calif, 


Secured , 


Editor & Publisher 


Hewitt & Co., 990 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, 
makers of wearing apparel. 


J. Walter Thompson Company, 244 Madison 


Avenue, New York. Placing the advertising 
of the Phenix Cheese Company, 345 Greenwich 
Street, New York, manufacturers Phenix 


Cheese & Philadelphia Cream Che« se. 


Charles H. Touzalin Agency, Inc., 7 S. Dear- 
born Street, Chicago. Placing advertising of 
the Kirsch Manufacturing Company, Sturgis, 
Mich., manufacturers of drapery hardware. 
Trade papers will be included in the list. 


Tracy-Parry Company, Inc., 412 Lafayette 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. Placing the advertis- 
ing of the Narrow Fabric Company, Reading, 
Pa., manufacturers of ‘‘Nufashond”’ Notions. 

Wales Advertising Company, 25) Park Ave- 
nue, New York. Handling the advertising of 
the Swedish State Railways Travel Information 
Bureau, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York. 


NAME GROWS WITH CITY 


Daily Changes Masthead as Daytona, 
Fla., Expands 


The Daytona (Fla.) News has changed 
its masthead to the Daytona Beach News, 
following the consolidation of Daytona, 
Sea Breeze, and Daytona Beach into one 
city to be known as Daytona Beach. 

Daytona Beach now claims a combined 
normal population of approximately 
25,000. The News is represented in the 
general field by Frost, Landis & Kohn. 

Sea pa { 
New Macfadden Magazine 

Own Your Own Home is the name of 
a new monthly magazine to be published 
by the Macfadden Publications, Inc., New 
York. The first issue will be dated 
November and will be on the newsstands 


Oct. 23. It will appeal to prospective 
home builders and home owners. One 
fiction story will be included in each 


issue. Don Miller, who formerly was with 
House & Garden for a number of years 
in both the New York and Chicago terri- 
tories and later with Better Homes and 
Gardens, has been appointed advertising 
director. 


Woods Owns Clinton Public 


The Clinton (I1l.) Daily Public is now 
the property of Bruce R. Woods, former 
business manager and half owner: Ns 
Earl Sigler, editor, who sold his half to 
Woods, has retired from newspaper 
work and settled on an 100-acre farm, 
six miles from Clinton. 


New Daily in Concord, N. H. 

The Evening Telegram, a six-day 
newspaper, published its ‘first issue Aug. 
7 in Concord, N. H., with Cal S. Chal 
mers as managing editor and Lawrence 
J. Moynihan as business manager. They 
had been associated in the conduct of the 
Manchester (N. H.) Mirror and the 
Brockton (‘Mass.) Times, and Mr. 
Chalmers until recently was managing 
editor of the Holyoke ((Mass.) Telegram. 


St. Louis Typos Buy Home 


Local Typographical Union No. 8, of 
St. Louis, last week, purchased a resi- 
dence at 3745 West Pine boulevard for 
$15,000, the building to be used as head- 
quarters. Regular meetings of the union 
will continue to be held in the Musicians’ 
building, three blocks east. 


San Francisco 


Chronicle 
AY ING circulation 
determines the logi- 


cal choice of an adver- 
In San “ 


tising: medium. 
Francisco. and North- 
ern California it is a 


recognized ‘fact. that 
The Chronicle follow- 
ing has the buying 
power. 
National Representatives A 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co. 


N Michigan Ave,, Chicago 
225 Fifth Ave., New York 


for OO 


15, 


August 


These Illinois Dailies 
Are Your Best Salesmen 


Rates Rates 

for for 

2,500 10,000 

Circulation Lines Lines 

**Aurora Beacon-News ..........--. (E) 17,901 .06 .06 
{Chicago Herald & Examiner...... (M) 355,799 55 Aa 
{Chicago Herald & Examiner....... (S) 1,120,294 1.10 1.10 
Chicago. Daily Journal ............. (E) 123,016 .26 24 
**Evanston News Index ............. (E) 6,912 04 04 
{Freeport Journal-Standard ......... (E) 9,665 045 = =.045 
**Joliet Herald News ............... (E) 18,979 -06 06 
< SIA aller Lrlounel steemsdonts ee acti (E) 3,427 025 .025 
**Mattoon Journal Gazette.......... (E) 5,460 .03 .03 
FMolinam Dispatcheacsccsc eects dence se (E) 11,113 045 = .045 
**Monmouth Daily Review Atlas ..... (E) 5,990 035 = .035 
**Ottawa Republican Times ......... (E) 5,390 03 .03 
er Peoria Voltaren te cece (S) 23,382..(E) 30,669 075 .06 
fRoek Island: Argus josces seseec siecle (E) ‘11,248 045 045 


**A. B. C. Statement, March 31, 1925 
+Government Statement, March 31, 1925 


Not only do these Llinois dailies com- 
pletely cover a state of 56,665 square miles, 
but they carry prestige throughout the 


Middle West. 


89%, of Illinois land is productive farm 
land, yielding bounteous crops that enrich 
the farmers. Farmers are home bodies, a 
newspaper reading and a newspaper loy- 
ing public. Farmers are loyal to their 
friends and the local newspapers are their 
best friends. 


Let These Papers 
Create Demand 


The wonderful efficient transportation 
facilities of Illinois will enable you to 
quickly place your product throughout the 
length and breadth of the state. 


All worthy products can acquire a loyal 
and strong following throughout the Mid- 
dle West by means of concentrated and 
prodigious advertising in this selected and 
tested list. 


Here is truly, the tryout territory you 
have long been seeking. Give it a fair 
trial and you will find it 


A State Worth Winning 


41 


42 


CALLING AD. LIBELOUS, 
HE SUES FOR $20,000 


Optometrist Objects to Copy Which 
Advises Eye Care by Oculist with 
M.D. Degree, Alleging Business 
Damage 


Is it libelous to publish an avowal of 
faith in oculists and to advise persons 
suffering from defective eyesight to 
patronize them? The question is raised 
in apparent seriousness in a suit recently 
filed in Missouri, said the Journal of the 
American Medical Association July 25. 
The O. H. Gerry Optical Company of 
Kansas City, Mo., advertised in the 
Joplin (Mo.) Globe the qualifications ot 
oculists, expressed its confidence in their 
work, and advised persons needing 
glasses to consult oculists who are doctors 
of medicine. Its advertisement read: 
You Goop Eyes? 

The eye specialist who is also a fully trained 
physician M.D. is termed an OCULIST 
No other similar word means all of that— 

the combination of every professional qualifi- 

cation for the care of the human eye, with at 
least five to seven years of college education 

in medicine. oa i 
This is important when it is considered how 

many disorders of the eye have their origin 

elsewhere in the body. Many things other 
than lenses may be required for treatment of 
the eyes. ra 

When conditicns do indicate the need for 
eye-glasses, medical factors are involved whose 
meaning only the trained physician can know. 

Many persons have tardily discovered this 
because the Oculist, earnestly at work, and 
bound by lofty professional ethics, does not 
thrust himself forward. ‘ ‘ 

But we, who have served Oculists for years, 
know their supreme importance. So strongly do 
we feel that the health of the nation’s eyes can 
be entrusted only to this Physician-Specialist, 
the Oculist, that we restrict to Oculists exclus- 
ively, all distribution of our products. 

It is a business policy, but founded on rea- 
sons which may well guide you when your 
eyes require professional attention. 

3e sure that the cne who examines your 
eyes for glasses is an Oculist, M.D. The pre- 
fix ‘Doctor’ or ‘‘Dr.” does not always mean a 
“Doctor of Medicine,” but the letters “M.D.” 
after a name signifies “Doctor of Medicine.” 
For “THE SAFE WAY”’ consult an Oculist. 

O. H. Gerry Optica Co. 
_ KANSAS CITY, MO. : 

An educational campaign in the interests 

of better vision being conducted by the O. 

H. Gerry Optical Co. as a public service. 

In Joplin, however, there resides a 
person who declares he has been engagec 
for many years “in the profession and 
business of optometrist and optician.” He 
avers that the article was circulated with- 
in the precincts of his business and he 
says that such a statement is “false, de- 
famatory, malicious and libelous,” and 
that it tends to deprive him of his income 
and of the confidence of those with whom 
he has had or might hereafter have pro- 
fessional or business relations. So he 
asks judgment against the O. H. Gerry 
Optical Company and the Joplin Globe 
Publishing Company for $10,000 as his 
actual and compensatory damage and for 
another $10,000 as punitive damages. 


Have 


CAN’T KEEP IT INSIDE 


Crime News Jumps to Front Page In 
Denver 


Crime news cannot always be segre- 
gated on an inside page. 

This is the conclusion of the Denver 
Rocky Mountain News and the Denver 
Times, which last week ran the story 
of a triple slaying on page one with 
banner head instead of placing it on 
the regular page five crime page to which 
this paper has strictly adhered for several 
months. 

“The Rocky Mountain News and the 
Denver Times, while in no wise abandon- 
ing its general policy of removing crime 
news from the first page and placing it 
on an inside page does not believe events 
of outstanding or national interest, even 
though technically within the category of 
crime, should be ostracized from a posi- 
tion of prominence. An event of such 
nature as the slaying of two girls and one 
man and the wounding of another man 
by a bandit on a Denver street manifestly 
demands the prominence given it in this 
morning’s News,” read a box placed con- 
spicuously on the front page next to the 
text of the murder story. 


Editor & Publisher 


New Building In Danville, II. 


The Danville (Ill.) Commercial News 
last week announced plans for the con- 
struction of a $150,000 building and con- 
tract has already been awarded to. the 


. John Clark Construction Company. The 


building will be ready for occupancy this 


Awmeg wit “153 LIZS 


for 


fall. The paper will meanwhile occupy 
temporary quarters at 20 West North 
street. 
kk OK 

An up-State girl married because “he 
was such a lovely dancer.” That's no 
sign he can step out and hotfoot it for 
a living —Detroit Free Press. 


San Diego Weekly Chartered 


The San Diego Independent Publis 
Company has been incorporated at 
Diego, Cal., with a  capitalizatior 
$200,000. The incorporators are Fr 
lin O. Schroeder, J. H. Howell, A 
E. Tussey, ‘C. W. Gautenberg and 
Richardson, ° ry 


Printers’ Outfitters. 
Printing Plants and business bought and sold. 
American Typefounders’ products, printers’ 
and bookbinders’ machinery of every descrip- 
tion. Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman St., 
WWew York City. 


Printing Equipment for Sale. 

Sixteen-page Potter Web Perfecting 
paper Press, 20-horse motor, Cutler-Hammer 
Control, 28 steel stereotype chases, 16 form 
trucks, and complete stereotype outfit, for 


News- 


$6,000. Five Mergenthaler linotypes, from $1,500 
to $1,800 each. One 25x38 Whitlock cylinder 
press, $700. One 32x44 Miehle, $1,000. Above 


prices f. 0, b. Indianapolis. 
Ohio Street, Indianapolis. 


Enquirer, 311 East 


P. S,—The price will surprise you—agree- 


HOE SEXTUPLE WEB PRESS 


Printing all the usual combinations up 
to 48 pages, 7 or 8 cols, wide, 23 9/16 
in, long. 

For sale because replaced by a Decuple 
Press, In very good working condition, 
Can be seen not far from New York. 


For details and price address 
BAKER SALES CoO. 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Many other good web presses for sale, 
both flatbed and stereotype plate ma- 
chines, both for regular page and tabloid, 
some with extra colors, 


MODERNIZE 
COMPOSING ROOM 


with 


HAMILTON EQUIPMENT 


Made in both wood and steel. 


Manufactured by 
The Hamilton Mfg. Co. 
Two Rivers, Wis. 


For sale by all prominent Type 
Founders and Dealers everywhere. 


Don’t Pig Metal 
It Wastes Money 


Don’t melt your metal twice to use 


it once. Write for trial offer. The 
Monomelt “Single Melting Sys- 
tem.” References gladly furnished. 


ONOME] 


Eliminates the Metal Furnace 


Printers Manufacturing Co. 


1109-17 Transportation Bldg. 
Chicago Illinois 


World Bldg., New York City 


For Sale—Cheap. 
Used Goss Mat Roller for wet mats only. 


The Goss Printing Press Co., 1535 So. Paulina 


St., Chicago, IIl. 


For Sale. 


Emerson Motor, No. 19164, volts-220, amp.-1.65, 


type-D 10412 BA, H. P.-1/3, speed-850, comn- 
pound winding, D. C. current, 1-1634” 
Address Easton Free Press, Easton, Pa. 


THE HIGHEST STANDARD 


Write for Information Concerning 


Wilke’s Metal 
Insurance Plan 
It Will Save You Money 


Metals Refining Co. 


Hammond, Indiana 


Warehouses in Principal Cities 


FOR SALE AT A 
BARGAIN PRICE 


DUPLEX TWENTY PAGE PRESS 
with COMPLETE STEREOTYP- 
ING EQUIPMENT, including 16 


turtles, 20 chases. 


Wire us if you are looking for 
a complete press and stereotyping 
equipment at an unusually low 
price. 


The Booth Publishing Co. 


2500 Buhl Building 
Detroit, Mich. 


BATTERY OF SIX 


With Independent 
Gas-fired Steam Gen- 


erators. 


The quickest and the 
most economical 
Presses for the mould- 
ing and drying of 
Matrices. 


More than 800 in use 


7 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


FOR NEWSPAPER MAKING 


gear. 


MATRIX-DRYING PRESSES 


DUNELLEN, N. J. 


Cline-Westinghouse Double Motor-Dri 
with full automatic push button contn 


USED BY THE 


ST. JOE NEWS-PRES 


St. Joe, Mo. 


We refer you to them for the 
opinion 


MAIN OFFICE 
Conway Bldg. 
111 W. Washington St, 
CHICAGO 


EASTERN OFFIC! 


Marbridge Bldg. 
Broadway at 34th § 
NEW YORK 


>. 
“a Carried 
in Stock 


\ 


Some outstanding and exclusive _ 
features of The Goss Combination — 
Wet and Dry Matrix Roller: Pat- 
ented stretching roller produces 
dry mats without a wrinkle. Both 
ends of cylinder are set at same 
time. Heavy cast-iron cylinders 
with forged steel shafts. Extra 
heavy bed—no racks—largeenough 
to run chase with columns cross- 
wise. Rolls wet mats in 11/4 sec- 
onds; mats in 2214 seconds. 
Write for complete catalog of 
© Goss Stereotyping Machinery. 


THE GOSS PRINTING 
_PRESS CO., CHICAGO 


HOE PNEUMATIC 


d 


es 


R. HOE & CO., INC. :504-520 Grand St, New York Git 


7 Water Street — 
BOSTON, MASS. 


also at 


word per insertion, cash with order, 
e oe advertisements under the classifica- 
_of “Situations Wanted.” 


line per insertion, cash with order, 
ic EF white space is teed at top and bot- 
| of advertisement. 
| x word per insertion, cash with order, 
ic ee advertisements under any other 
sification. 
a line per insertion, cash with order, 
lc white space is used at top and bot- 
| of advertisement. 


—————————————— 
SITUATIONS WANTED 


vertising. 
at-class copy-writer, 
ks northern connection. 


Publisher. 


salesman, executive, 


Box A-735, Editor 


yertising-Circulation Man 

ires permanent position on Florida daily 
1s Sept. Ist. Ten years’ experience. 1024 
st Wayne Street, Lima, Ohio. 

ee 
yertising Manager—Business Manager. 
yerience large and small newspapers; past 
years advertising manager important daily, 
00 circulation. Exceptional ‘record for ac- 
iplishment; continuously successful. Wish 
change where future holds greater oppor- 
ity. Age 39; married. Address Box A-748, 
tor & Publisher. 
awe Ee EE 


vertising Solicitor. 


w employed. Age 25, 5 years’ 
sociated with one concern 4 years. 
erences. A-717, Editor & Publisher. 


i 
yvertising Solicitor. 

o years’ successful direct-mail experience; 
9 publication work. University graduate, 
y employed, desires position with reputable 
gazine or trade paper. Highest references. 
x A-743, Editor & Publisher. 


———— 


vertising Solicitor. 


experience. 
Best of 


PucusvoausuunssueauecuscoucuseuvanetUucguareuscre @UsnQeseODGGU0S00N00GUGNNNNOU0GUUGNNUDDODUDODUNDON| 


Editor & Publisher 


for fir LOE 


August 


Situations Wanted 


Classified Manager. 

desires position, where increased preduction 
means permanence. Young, married. Can 
satisfy exacting requirements as to ability and 
character. Capable of selling and managing 
staff. Full knowledge bookkeeping end, col- 
lections, promotion. Box A-734, care of Editor 
& Publisher. 


Display Advertising Copywriter—Solicitor. 


Wishes to locate in Middle West. 3 years’ 
newspaper experience. Age 27 years. Best of 
references. Now’ employed. Address Box 
A-746, Editor & Publisher. 

Editor. 


Having disposed of interests in daily of city 
of 50,000, after ten years as editor and mana- 
ger, ami seeking a permanent position as editor 
or feature writer on live Florida daily. | 48, 30 
years’ experience. References. Address Clar- 
ence Heller, 1024 West Wayne St., Lima, Ohio. 


Editorial Assistant. 

Two years’ successful experience, desires con- 
nection with growing trade paper. University 
graduate now employed. Highest qualifications 
and references. Box A-744, Editor & Publisher, 


Experienced Newspaper Man 

wants connection with newspaper over 10,000 
circulation; will do for you what he has done 
for himself and others—build from the ground 
up, every department, and in three years make 
a live, pulsating, public service medium, build 
a_local and far-reaching good-will and increase 
all avenues of revenue. Address in confidence, 
A-709, Editor & Publisher. 


Manager. 

Somewhere a run-down newspaper needs hard 
work and competent management to build it 
up. I want this job. B. M., George B. David 
Co., 110 E. 42nd St., New York. 


Manager. 

Eighteen years’ practical newspaper experi- 
ence, twelve years’ advertising; producer, cre- 
ator, staff leader on every paper employed; 
sound ideas on newspaper building; seeks posi- 
tion as advertising manager, preferably —in 
East. Address A-738, Editor & Publisher. 


‘: “Managing Editor. 


e 30, experienced on regular accounts, SPE) News executive with metropolitan and small 


| edition, business pages, classified and COs) 
ative advertising. Who has shown excellent) 
ults and can show proof of producing ability: 


w employed on combination daily. Seeks’ 
nection in -the South (prefer Florida). 
ll consider salary or commission. Address 


10, care Editor & Publisher. 


Te 

king big paying papers out of small city 
ies is my business. I have two successes 
my credit in the last five years as editor, etc. 
/ present salary being far too large for small 
er, will contract for an interest and living 
ge. Will invest few thousand to show faith. 
et me in New York or Philadelphia. Ad- 
ss Box A-722, Editor & Publisher. il 


i eee 
culation Manager. 

sated third largest city on® Atlantic coast. 
ks immediate connection in new fields. 
ference to publications needing rapid, dig- 
ed growth to assume lead in their field. 
minal salary provided you will arrange suit- 
e bonus. Make your offer. Excellent ref- 
mee. Can report immediately. In reply 
e outline newspaper conditions in your 
and mail copy of your paper. Box A-747, 
itor & Publisher. 


culation Manager. 

years’ training on Hearst newspaper. 
culation work covers services on three other 
Wspapers. Specialist in promotion, work. 
ergetic, reliable and progressive. References 
m past employers will prove my ability. 
w open. Address H. V. Wheat, 1904 Hope, 
las, Texas. 


Opportunity Awaits 


See in the 


i Classified Section of 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


ik. L. 


Read it every week and use 
it to advertise your wants. 


‘trolling interest in live weekly. 


city experience seeks new location, preferably 
‘in East. Able editorial and feature writer. 
Now on daily in New York City. Address 
A-740, Editor & Publisher. 


Newspaper Man. 

Experienced in all branches, wants to buy con- 
Will take over 
entire. management. East preferred. A-716, 
Editor and Publisher. 


Newspaper Man. 

whose experience has touched every branch of 
the editorial end, last six years as managing 
editor, now holding very responsible position 
with large morning daily, seeks desirable and 
permanent connection with afternoon paper 
in smaller city. Excellent organizer and execu- 
tive and knows news. College graduate, aged 
37 and no failures in record. Details and ref- 
erences gladly furnished. Address A-749, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Newspaper Man. 

Competent and experienced newspaper man will 
be disengaged after September fifteenth, and is 
looking for a newspaper that is run down, whose 
publisher is desirous of immediate development 
‘and future growth; party can invest some 
money, according to the requirements and the 
circulation; confidential. Address Box A-695, 
Editor & Publisher. i 


Newspaper Printer. 

‘Going to Florida. Seeks connection with news- 
paper as something more than printer. Famil- 
iar with every branch. An “over the scale’’ 
man for the last nine years in New York. Has 
the editorial touch. Now make-un on New 
York newspaper. A-732, Editor & Publisher. 


Publisher. 

Aged 38, having disposed of his interest in a 
daily newspaper which as its publisher hé built 
up from practically nothing to the leading pub- 
lication in a live community against stiff oppo- 
sition in ten years’ time, desires a position as 
publisher or editorial director including editorial 
writing, in a city of 75,000 to 200,000. Will go 
any place in the U. S. A. Write A-729, Editor 
& Publisher. ; 


Reporter ‘ 

who is a go-getter seeks position in larger 
field. Can handle features in a creditable man- 
ner. A-733, Editor & Publisher. 


The Circulation Manager 

who desires an able assistant should meet me. 
University graduate, two years’ successful pub- 
lication experience; also direct-mail work. 
Now employed. Box A-742, Editor & Publisher. 


Trade News Man. 
Well acquainted with New York Markets, 
wants accounts. A-745, Editor & Publisher, 


HELP WANTED 


Newspaper Syndicate Director. 

Well established syndicate supplying features 
and pictures in mats and copy wishes to ex- 
pand. Needs the right man; one who knows 
selling, direction and management of news- 
paper syndicate work. Will not consider any- 


one who has not had practical experience or 
who cannot give satisfactory references and 
proofs of ability. Straight salary, or salary 
and percentage of profits. Residence will he 
in New York City. Address A-739, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Syndicate Salesman. 

Newspaper Syndicate in New York City wants 
expert salesman of highest type. Excellent op- 
portunity. Probable territory central and 
ag United States. A-741, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


Trade Paper Editor. 

Man who has been Editor or Assistant of Trade 
Paper directed to retail drug, cigar or con- 
fectionery trade wanted to edit journal ad- 
dressed to retailers selling magazines. Experi- 
ence in publishing business not essential, but 
ability to help dealers sell more publications, 
interview retailers, sales managers and pub- 
lishers important. Must have system, initia- 
tive, know type and layouts. Keep costs down 
—be adaptable in new field, develop ideas. 
Get advertising from publishers, sell subscrip- 
tions to dealers and be all round man on de- 


tails. State age, complete experience. refex- 
ences, salary desired. Box A-730, Editor & 
Publisher. 
Wanted. 


All round sporting writer, and desk man; a'so 
two copy readers, by Miami, Florida, Daily. 
State qualifications and salary desired. Trans- 
portation not paid. Box A-736, Editor & Pub- 


lisher. 

Warted. 

A copy-writer who can also sell some copy 
for newspaper advertising department. $40 per 


week. Send at least one samnle of work, refer- 
ences to A-731, care Editor & Publisher. 


Wanted. 
High-class solicitor for New York Special Rep- 


resentative. Must be capable, reliable, experi- 
enced and acquainted with advertisers and 
space buyers in New York City territory. Ad- 


dress stating qualifications. Box A-737, Editor 


& Publisher. 


Wanted. 

Energetic, capable man to conduct intensive 
circulation campaign during three months, 
August, September and October or September, 
October and November. Must be experienced 
in house to house canvassing. Selected terri- 
tory in agricultural section for long, well es- 
tablished morning daily newspaper. Liberal 
commission or straight salary to right man. 
State experience and wages expected in first 
letter. Inquire The Daily Review, Towanda, 
Pa. 


German Mills Name U. S. Agent 


The Verband Deutscher Druckpapier- 
Fabriken (German Newsprint Mills’ 
Syndicate) Berlin, have appointed F. C. 
Teipel, 53 Park Row, New York sole 
U. S. representative. The Verband com- 
prises many of the larger newsprint mills 
in Germany. 


A. P. Elects New Members 


Three newspapers have been elected to 
membership in the Associated Press, it 
was announced this week. They are: 
Cape Girardeau (Mo.) Southeast Mis- 
sourian, Ventura (Cal.) Free Press and 
Nebraska City (Neb.) Daily News. 


Wilmington, N. C., May Advertise 

Wilmington (N. C.) city commissioners 
are considering a proposed special elec- 
tion to pass on an annual appropriation 
of $25,000 to advertise the city and coast 
section. 
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FOR SALE 


Owner with other interests will 
sell daily in Virginia city of 
10,000 on very reasonable terms. 
Fine opportunity for quick buyer. 


For details write 


PALMER, DEWITT & 
PALMER 


350 Madison Ave., New York City 
Telephone: Murray Hill 8237 


Successful 
Performance 


This firm has a record of almost 
15 years of successful performance in 
the difficult work of 


PURCHASE, CONSOLIDATION, 
SALE AND APPRAISAL 


of newspaper and magazine properties 
throughout the U. S. 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Times Bldg. New York 


[=> WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


NEWSPAPER BUSINESS 
AND ADVERTISING MAN- 
AGER WITH REAL RECORD 


seeks change from untenable 
position. Six years business- 
advertising manager Eastern 


daily of 50,000. Five years simi- 
lar capacity larger daily; more 
than doubled local and foreign 
advertising. Several years pub. 
lisher 30,000 daily. Has suc- 
cessfully handled labor difficul- 
ties. Inspiring personality. Uni- 
versity graduate. Our No. 5152. 


FERNALD EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NATL.BioG., SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


For Sale 


Morning newspaper, California city of 8,0000 
and trading territory 50,000 in field where city 
newspapers cannot compete. Averages around 
15,000 inches per month now. Competition and 
general conditions ideal. This is a wonderful 
proposition. for real newspaperman who has at 
least $25,000 cash, some local capital available 


if desired. Total price $65,000. No attention 
will be given to replies unless satisfactory 
showing of ability to meet financial require- 


ments is given. 
lisher. 


Address A-728, Editor & Pub- 


Like Taking Candy from a Baby. 

Is the procuring of a very desirable weekly 
and job plant in New Jersey. High class town, 
well established, very profitable business. Low 
price, easy terms. J. B. Shale, Times Build- 
ing, New York City. 


Virginia Opportunity No. 2. 
Profit-making weekly and job plant; modern 
equipment, splendid field. $17,000; don’t an- 
swer unless you have $5,000 first payment. 
Box 466, Staunton, Virginia. 


ASSISTING ADVERTISERS 


How to Use Newspaper Space Told in 
A. N. P. A. Ad Bureau Book 


“Progress of Newspaper Advertising” 
is the title of a booklet shortly to be pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Advertising of 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation, New York. 

Compiled under the direction of William 
A. Thomson, the book will deal with 
various newspaper advertising problems, 
such as scheduling, composition and jl- 
lustration of copy. The single column 
advertisement, now popular, will be dis- 
cussed in detail. 

The book will enlarge on that published 
last year, “The Right Way to Use News- 
paper Space”, which went through four 
editions. 


DOEEAK 


$ $ 


N order that the paper will be given full 
credit for its ad pulling power, the 


Manitoba Free Press (Winnipeg, Can- 
ada) places on its classified page the 
following notice in regular type: “It will 
be appreciated if you mention the Free 
Press in answering advertisements.”— 


MeL. 


A special page, marking the opening 
of any new municipal building, bank, de- 
partment store, in fact any structure of 
magnitude in the community, can be easily 
gotten up to carry advertisements of any 
business or professional man interested. 
If a bank building, with office suites, 
practically every tenant who will occupy 
the building will come in on the idea as 
also will the plumbing contractor, general 
contractor, electrical contractor, firm 
which furnished tile, bronze work, safe, 
heating system, etc., etc. A general news 
story, carrying the history of the firm 
erecting the building, its officers and per- 
sonnel, together with a brief outline of 
business houses formerly occupying the 
cite, must be carried along with pictures 
of the structure. If the size and value 
of the new institution warrant it an entire 
special section can be gotten up.Ralph 
Coates, Eagle, Butler, Pa. 


A successful “Buy at Home” campaign 
was recently concluded by the Daily 
Province of Vancouver, B. C. A novel 
contest was instituted, the object of which 
was to obtain the greatest number of 
points by bringing in labels taken off home 
manufactured products. Points for the 


labels were given in proportion to the 
value of the product and the prizes were 
by 


donated home manufacturers. The 


PULLERS 


Editor & Publisher 


ONE DOLLAR 
WILL BE 
PAID 
FOR EACH 
IDEA 
PUBLISHED 


$$ 


makers of these products advertised liber- 
ally in the space devoted to the contest. 
The campaign netted a direct gain to the 
manufacturers participating and the news- 
paper received a large amount of adver- 
tising during the weeks that the contest 
lasted.—D. W. B. 


The advertising department and wo- 
men’s page writers can co-operate to good 
advantage here. Make out a budget for 
the girls who are going away to school. 
List their class room clothes, their party 
outfits, sports clothes, etc. Give the cost 
of each. List the college girls’ acces- 
sories, for person, for room, for studying 
and for their varied activities. Then lay 
out a page for your city’s specialty shops, 
leaving space among the ads for a news 
and feature yarn that will suggest itself 
immediately to your women’s page editor. 
—R. E. Dickson, St. Paul, Minn. 


The Fort Wayne (Ind.) News-Senti- 
nel has a cabinet in which replies to 
want ads are placed, so arranged that 
people passing the front offices of the 
establishment can see just how many 
letters are in the cabinet.—Frank H. Wil- 
_liams, 815 Van Ness Ave., Santa Ana, 
Cal. 


“GUARAN TEED, VAINSDSIN- 
SPECTED CARS” is the line to be used 
over a spread of advertisements of used 
cars which have been inspected by an 
expert employed by your newspaper for 
the purpose, and guaranteed by the firms 
which are selling the cars. Supply each 
buyer with an inspection slip showing the 
exact status of his car. You'll find this 
plan stimulates the used car sales and 
incidentally, the advertising will not be 
amiss to your publication—B. A. T. 


ONE DOLLAR 
WILL BE PAID 
FOR EACH 
“HUNCH” 
PUBLISHED 


PEOPLE are always interested in odd- 


ties regarding sickness. So it would 
make an interesting story for the paper to 
interview some of the local doctors as to 
the highest fevers they have ever en- 
countered and the lowest degrees of tem- 
perature they have ever noted in any of 
the patients they have served and to then 
weave this information into a story telling 
about how big a proportion of the present 
day sickness has to do with fever.—Frank 
H, Williams. 


Under the caption “Why I like Janes- 
ville,” the Janesville (Wisc.) Daily 
Gazette is running a small boxed article 


SERVICE 


"THE y 
Cuanis parr 


AmericasLargest Circulation 
Building Organization 


- RESULTS CouNT- 


6 ‘Fioor OccinenTAL Bib. 
IMDIANAPOLIS-IND. 


in black faced type. Fathers, mothers, 

merchants, clergymen, lawyers, young 
folks, old folks and just follxs tell in a few 
words each night why they like to live 

there. It’s good publicity, and holds the 

jake see N. V. B. Horn, Sebring, 
la. 


If there is an orphanage in your com- 
munity you should visit it—interview the 


“SKIPPY” 


By PERCY CROSBY 


The best juvenile 
comic strip. Combines 
great humor, excellent 
drawing and emphatic 
adult appeal. 


A feature you can’t afford 
to. miss 


JOHNSON FEATURES, Inc. 


1819 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


for August 15, 1925 


children and photograph them singularly 


and collectively. Each day or week pub- 
lish a picture of an orphan with his or 
her description. These stories will create 
undue interest with your readers and 
should help find good homes for the 
kiddies.—Robert H. Miller, Marion, Ind. 


What do heirs do with their money? 
Every few days you see that some humble 
man or woman has been bequeathed a 
large sum of money. But what does he 
do with it? Does he keep it? And does 
he stop working? Eugene Berue of 
Elizabeth (N. J.) kept right on cleaning 
streets after he inherited a million dollars 
from his brother-in-law out in kansas. 
Ask your readers what they would do 
with a million—P. E. M. 


Have a reporter who doesn’t wear a 
white collar get an interview from a hobo 
who is “passin’ thru.” The story might 
be made the beginning of a series of in- 
teresting chats with gentlemen of the road, 
who can give a new angle on conditions 
in other parts of the country. Suggested 
lead: John Doe, gentleman at large, 
arrived in Blanktown yesterday. As the 
brakeman of passenger train No. 8 helped 
Mr. Doe off into a cinder pile, Mr. Doe 
made the following remarks to the press 
while dusting off his clothes: “These 
railroad shacks..... ”_R. §. Planck, 
Topeka, Kan. 


BY UNITED PRESS 
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UNITED PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 
World Building 


New York 


PUZZLES 


By ARTHUR WYNNE 


Father of Modern X-Words invents and 
patents new popular bit. Get it via— 


KING FEATURES 
SYNDICATE, Inc. 


241 W. 58th St. NEW YORK CITY 


For Evening and Suadsy Newspapers 
Infernational News Service 
. World Building, New York 


The Sequel to © 
“THE SHEIK 


called ‘| 
“The Sons of the Sheik” 


is the ? 


~~ 


Biggest Current Serial 


New York Mirror 
Boston Advertiser 
Philadelphia Bulletin 
Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph 
Chicago Daily News } 
Cleveland News Leader 


Louisville Courier Journal , 
etc., etc. 
Terms for your territory on request 


have already ordered. 


The McClure Newspaper Syndicat 


373 Fourth Avenue New York City 
Sia CIE 


Pre-Eminent Article 


“A Lustrous Name—An Arrest 
Idea—Every Week”— Illustrate 
Among the Contributors: — 


Mary Roberts Rinehart 
Richard Washburn Child 
Booth Tarkington 
Rafael Sabatini 
Arnold Bennett 
Will Irwin 
Arthur Stringer 


In the Feature Field— Pre-Emine 


Metropolitan Newspaper 
Service 


Maximilian Elser, Jr., Genl. Mgr. 
150 Nassau Street, New York City 


Shomas WW 


Briggs’ 
Comp any 
Memphis, ~ Tenn. 


‘Originators of the 
Permanent=~ 
Weekly Business 
Review Page 


Look us upiin |. 
Dun or Bradstreets 


PROGRAMS 
ANY STYLE 


Used in more than 150 
complete, 


newspapers; 


CONCISE and accurate; 


IN YOUR LOCAL 
STANDARD TIME. 


_ 


Write for TERMS and SAMPLES _ 


AUDIO SERVICE 


30 N. Dearborn St. Chicago 
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| TheSummer Season in 


| New York State 


‘(Ours is the season of the year when New York State opens its doors to the vaca- 
tionist and tourist. And they come in thousands, and hundreds of thousands. 


To the immense weath of New York State must be added the millions of dol- 
lars poured into the pockets of New York State people by the thousands of tourists 
and vacationists who flock to the numerous beaches, mountains, lakes, farms and 
cities. 


Transient travellers numbering 200,000 enter Greater New York daily, over 1,000,- 
000 visitors travel to Niagara Falls yearly. The Adirondacks and Catskills have, 


each summer, hundreds of thousands of tourists and campers, and the various lakes, 
tens of thousands. The ocean beaches daily have throngs of visitors. 


Great accumulations of money are left here by the millions of transients and vaca- 
tionists. All of the people—“native” and visitor, have one habit in common. They 
all read the daily newspapers. These newspapers are your best aids in securing some 
of the wealth that is in circulation. 


These Are the Papers Which Will Sell Your Product 


Circu- 2,500 10,000 lation Lines Lines 

lation Lines Lines Circu- 2,500 10,000 
**Albany Evening NewS...............0005 (B) 27,331 08 08 **Mount Verncn Daily Argus ............. (E) 9,830 05 05 
**Albany Knickerbocker Press ............ (M) 32,519 10 10 **Newburgh Daily News................05 (E) 11,811 .06 .06 
**Albany Knickerbocker Press............. (8) 57,395 14 14 **New Rochelle Standard-Star ........... (E) 8,084 .04 104 
**Amsterdam Recorder-Demoorat ......... (E) ane 604 ir? ae **The Sun, New York............0.0.000, (E) 247,370 60 56 
TtAuburn Citizen .......-.esseeeeee ee ee es lees ot r+ **New York Times ...........cccccesene (M) «852,882 15 735 
eee Daly news cries. atie **New York Times .......... .-(8) 698,244 = 190s 888 
Bee ekiga: Uuergic cn ak. 70.957 ‘22 ‘22 **New York Herald-Tribune. (QM) 875,818 594 B76 


**Brooklyn Daily Eagle (8) 81,537 22 +22 **New York Herald-Tribune. .- (8) 330,504 6435 624 
**Buffalo Rocie ant Enquirer........ (M&E) 79,900 18 18 **New York World ..(M) 348,148 .595 58 
BOBuilalo  Oourler! ocic es disete be cess sae (8) 120,499 25 i- S*Now York World .. (8) 581,660 595 58 
TtBuffalo Evening News................-- dalfhae) ae = **New York -Evening World. @) 310,967 "595 38 
ceputelo meter tie RPM Mave te ya Nee: silexeices ieee fea ia seNiacural PallalGaretiomn “1(B) 19,359 06 06 
Buffel Aes ase 48,437 14 12 **Port Chester Item........... ; .-(E) 4,800 .03 .03 
ttBuffalo Express ........ ae 68,086 18 14 **Poughkeepsie Star and Enterprise. SoG) 12,335 05 05 
**Corning Evening Lead (E) 9,125 055 05 **Rochester Times-Union ........... ..(E) 69,349 21 20 
ss fi Giat-Gaxatte’ paverttecn Anders E&M) 33,559 11 ll S*Syracuse Journal  -cacccccccssvcsavccrss (E) 42,757 14 14 
Btiteaces Dail Ti: ; (E) 5,724 04 04 **Troy Record (M&E) 22,653 06 08 
G a i MOOD erie dies oP dtlaca seg od i . ame 0) | LOT roy) ReOord i. geicsarcie'e sss 616,0 oi5in/noecass.e-< fi i A 
Sele eerie ranaes Republican......°..(E) 7,022 .035 035 
**Ithaca pant a: Seis foleloteisterdiels sts ‘E) ne ea ee ** A, B. C, Statement, March 31, 1925, 
oe eee , ° ° 
soutiadletown Times-Proas Ft A 6,724 04 04 +f Government Statement, March 31, 1925, 
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Twenty-four Hour Value 


== |O you know what it means ? 


How often have you been “scooped in your 
own time’ because a good news-association yarn - 
was crowded out of your paper and then carried % 
by a later-appearing rival > 


This never happens to C. P. A. copy. 

It’s exclusive to you. 

It’s yours as long as it’s hot. Your competitor cant get it. + 

C. P. A. writers are trained to take the exclusive angle on 
every story they write, interpret it for the man in the street, 
tell the news behind the news. 3 F 

C. P. A. dispatches are copyrighted and fully protected. 


That’s what “Twenty-four Hour Value” means. 


We'll be glad to tell you what that value means to you. 


The Consolidated Press Association 


Executive Offices, Evening Star Building, Washington, D. C. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Paris 


Eighth Floor Fourth Floor Third Floor Fourth Floor 
World Building Daily News Bldg. Spreckels Bldg. 19 Rue d’Antin 
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As Men Read 
So They Smoke 


At home in the evening, reading his favorite evening paper—slippered feet elevated to 
permit the proper flow of thought—and cigar, pipe or cigarette going good—that’s the 
time, place and circumstance in which to sell your prospect on the merits of tobacco, or 
any product that appeals to a man. 


And the medium through which to sell him is his favorite evening paper. In Chicago 
it is The Daily News. That advertisers of tobacco products realize this is shown by the 
following table. 


The following tobacco advertisers used The Daily News lineage opposite their names 


in the first 7 months of 1925: 


Advertiser Product Agate Lines 
Congress Cigar Co. La Palina Cigars 5,800 
G H P Cigar Co. El Producto Cigars 7,402 
General Cigar Co. Wm. Penn Cigars 2,910 
Moos, J. & B. Childs: Cigars 2,667 
Webster Cigar Co. Webster Cigars 1,954 
American Tobacco Co. Omar Cigarettes 8,595 
Congress Cigar Co. Palina Cigarettes 12,890 
Liggett & Meyers Tobacco Co. Chesterfield Cigarettes 27,213 
Lorillard Co. London Life & Murad Cigarettes 44,306 
Tobacco Products Co. Melachrino Cigarettes 2,290 
American Tobacco Co. Tuxedo Tobacco 3,920 
Falk Tobacco Co. Herbert Tareyton Cigarettes 2,240 
American Tobacco Co. Lucky Strike Cigarettes 2,440 


Total 124,647 


Reach the man through his favorite home newspaper— 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
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1,000,000 Lines Gain! 


The Indianapolis Times gained more than _ 1,000,000 lines 
of local advertising during the first seven months of 1925. 


The great swing to The Times should be significant to 
national advertisers. 


Times net paid daily average circulation for the months of 
May, June and July was 52,827, a gain of 15.7% over the latest 
A. B. C. statement. 


The Times reaches a large and important buying group 
which cannot be ignored. , 


Indianapolis is an evening newspaper market. Indianapolis people 
buy nearly three times as many evening papers as morning papers. 


By using the two evening papers, the advertiser gets 100% coverage 
of Marion County (this is the city carrier district). More than 83% 
of this coverage is by carrier. ‘These percentages are based on the 
fact that there are 110,448 families in the county, as indicated by an 
actual house-to-house count made by the post-office at Indianapolis. 


Indianapolis cannot be covered without the 
Indianapolis Times 


The Indianapolis Times 
; A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


Member of the A. B. C. 


Represented in the national advertising field by ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 
New York Chicago Cleveland Cincinnati San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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Old Subscriber 


In Memoriam 


@ Recently there died in the city of Baltimore a gentleman 
who, when writing to The Sunpapers, might legitimately 
have signed himself “Old Subscriber.” 


@ He died at the age of 80, after having for fifty years contrib- 
uted to the letter columns of The Sun—protesting against 
militarism, Comstockery, prohibition and all the thousand 
and one political, religious and educational fads to which, 
in a half century, this naive and little- protesting country 
has fallen prey. 


@ His name was Francis B. Livesey, and, until his father’s 
death at 103, three years ago, he was associated with his 
father in the real estate business in Baltimore. 


q@ That was his business; but his avocation and his joy was 
letter-writing, something over 20,000 letters to a long suc- 
cession of “dear editors.” 

@ And yet he had been brought up a Quaker. 


@ His style, as might be expected, was, by turns, vitriolic, sar- 
castic, suave and good-humored, but always even-tempered. 


@ The many old subscribers, like Mr. Livesey, whose letters 
are printed in The Sunpapers help to make them what they 
are—a public forum as well as a market place. 


Average Net Paid Circulation for 6 Months 
Ending March 31, 1925 


Daily (M. & E.) - 247,320 
Sunday - - - - 182,031 


A Gain ot 3587 Daily and 4527 Sunday Over 
Same Period a Year Ago 


Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


110 East 42d Street, New York WW OLA : ; 
} = <—S=s | 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago * 


MORNING SUNDAY 


Baltimoreans Don’t Say “Newspaper;” They Say “SUNpaper” 


JOHN B. WOODWARD 


— - 
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HE vast Fall and Winter expenditures of the 

Philadelphia market are especially interesting 
to the advertiser who realizes that he can dominate 
this market through The Evening Bulletin. 


The reader confidence enjoyed by The Eve- 
ning Bulletin is attested by the fact that The 
Bulletin’s circulation is the largest in Phila- 
delphia and one of the largest in the United 
States. ; 


mi ‘ 
In ¥ The Bulletin goes into practically every home 

. yee ast in and around the great city of Philadelphia 
Philadelphia and makes it possible to reach this huge market 
nearly everybody reads of nearly three million. people—third largest in 


America—through one newspaper at one cost. 


With a circulation of over half a million 
copies daily The Bulletin dominates Philadelphia. 


Chening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


The 


Average Daily Net Circulation for Six Months Ending March 31, 1925 


. 1 ARSE og et eee | 
(Copyright 1925, Bulletin Company) 
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» J. W. Brown, Publisher; 
42nd St. at Broadway, New Yo 
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Issued every Saturday, forms closing ten P. M. Thursda 
The Editor & Publisher Co. 
Suite 1700 Times Building, 
3052-3053-3054-3055-3056. 


y preceding Publication by 
Marlen E. Pew Editor; 
rk. Telephone, Bryant 
Charter Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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Lawson Falls at 75 From Overwork 
Serving His Great Press Ideal 


Editor and Publisher of Chicago Daily News, 


Pioneer of New Journalism, Dies in Harness—Ignored 


Pleas of Friends to Slacken Pace—His Wonderful Career 


(By Telegraph to Epitor & PustisHErR) 


HICAGO, ILL., August 20—Years 
of over-work, induced by an un- 
matched devotion to the cause of the 


) type of daily journalism of which he 


Was a pioneer, caused the death of Vic- 
tor Fremont Lawson, for nearly half a 
century editor and publisher of the Chi- 


cago Daily News. 


He had reached the age of 75, but 

his zeal was unflagging. He had been 
ill for several days, but until Wednes- 
day morning his condition had not been 
alarming to his friends. Indeed, a week 
ago, his tall, sturdy figure in the Daily 
News office showed no sign of bending 
under the weight of years. He was in 
touch with every department of the great 
enterprise that had come to world-wide 
influence under the power of his genius. 
Therefore his death, at 10 o'clock Wed- 
nésday night, in his mansion at 1500 
Lake Shore Drive, where he had lived 
alone, except for servants, since the 
death of Mrs. Lawson several years ago, 
came as a great shock to his friends and 
associates. 
“Heart trouble” was the verdict of at- 
tending physicians. Death came at a 
moment when he seemed to be rallying 
from the attack. Not even his most 
intimate friends knew that his heart was 
seriously affected. But even the office 
boys in the office of the Daily News 
knew that Mr. Lawson worked with 
much too great energy for one of his 
years. The mighty oak bent and fell. 

Chicago is in mourning as this des- 
patch is written. Messages of condol- 
ence, such as are rarely written for a 
man in private life, are pouring into 
the office of the Daily News from all 
parts of the nation and from :nations ov- 
erseas. 

Funeral services were scheduled for 
Monday morning at 11 o'clock in the 
New England Church, at Delaware place 
and North Dearborn street. Out of re- 
spect for Mr. Lawson’s expressed wish 
No service will be held at his late home, 
and only close friends and relatives will 
witness the burial. 

Pall bearers names are as follows: C. 

W. Butts, Clark M. '(Cavanee, Anthony 

Czarnecki, William Ayer McKinney, 

Henry Justin Smith and Donald J. 
alsh. 

Honorary pall bearers will include: 
Emmons j. Alden, Andrew B. Adair, 
George H, Baker, Edward Price Bell, 
Wyllys W. Baird, Herman Black, Ben- 
jamin Carpenter, Charles H. Dennis, 
Walter L. Fisher, Judge Jesse Holdom, 
Thomas D. Jones, James Keeley, James 
Langland, Cyrus H_ McCormick, Col. R. 
R. McCormick, William L. McLean, 
Frank B. Noyes, Adolph S. Ochs, Hope- 
well L. Rogers, Julius Rosenwald, John 
C. Shaffer, Melville E. Stone, Walter A. 
Strong, Walter H. Wilson, John B. 
Woodward and Slason Thompson. 

Mr. Lawson’s death was peaceful. At 
the close of an anxious day his physicians 
had thought he was gaining ground. He 
Seemed comfortable and in no danger at 


9 Clock’ in the evening. Then, without 


-? 
a, 


\ 


Victor Fremont Lawson 


a premonitory sign of distress, the stroke 
came. 

The attending physicians were Dr. 
Mary Hanks, Dr. Howard R. Chislett 
and Dr. George L. Brooks. They author- 
ized the following statement: 

“Mr. Lawson’s death was due to 
myocarditis with acute dilatation, brought 
on by overwork.” 

The heart attack, it was explained, grew 
out of a recurrent condition of exhaustion 
that almost cost Mr. Lawson his life 
twenty years ago and again in 1918. 

Tireless service to the Daily News, 
and to the Associated Press, of which he 
was a founder and an active director, 
caused Mr. Lawson to disregard his 
physicians’ repeated warnings. His heavy 
daily routine brought on the fatal heart 
attack. As late as Tuesday, he listened 
to and signed some letters. 

Mrs. Clark M. Cavenee, a niece, was 
the only relative with Mr. Lawson when 
he died. Her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Iver 
Lawson, had been with their brother early 


in July, but had returned to their home in 
San Diego. Mr. Lawson’s only other 
close connections are William Harrison 
Bradley, his brother-in-law, and Mrs. 
Bradley’s daughters, Miss Marion Kari 
Bradley and Miss Mary Linda Bradley. 
Mr. Bradley was at his home in Ridge- 
field, Conn. Miss Mary Bradley in 
Arizona and Miss’ Marion Bradley in 
New York. Mr. Lawson’s illness had 
not seemed serious enough to warrant 
calling any of them to Chicago. 

Mr. Lawson had planned a vacation on 
his Wisconsin farm, near Green Lake. 
He had had no vacation this summer and 
was looking forward eagerly to the com- 
ing of Mr. and Mrs. Iver Lawson, who 
had intended to leave San Diego to go 
with him to the country. The effort of 
preparation for his long-deferred holiday 
was too much for him, 

Mr. Lawson had said nothing to those 
who were with him to indigate that he 
did not feel sure of recovering. His 
mind was fully engaged with the affairs 


of the Daily News until the end. His 
death caught him almost in action, for 
on the desk in his home lay papers 
that he had set aside only a short while 
before to be taken up later. 

Mr. Lawson had persisted so long in 
overwork that his death under the strain 
had seemed to close friends to be in- 
evitable. His lieutenants had frequently 
urged him in recent months to be more 
merciful to himself. 

Two earlier breakdowns, of which only 
a few were aware, were disregarded 
warnings. The first attack made Mr. 
Lawson an invalid for nine months in 
Europe. The second nearly cost him his 
life. In spite of these attacks he vigor- 
ously carried a burden that would have 
weighed down a younger man. 

His routine varied little from day to 
day. He began each day’s work at home, 
then went to his office in the Daily News 
building, where his contacts with the 
public were made. At home again it 
was his custom to study the editions of 
his newspaper and perform other work. 

His only recreation was walking. 
When at his summer home in the country 
he liked to walk several miles daily. In 
the city he often walked a mile or two 
of his trip to the Daily News office. Be- 
fore Mrs. Lawson died, in 1914, the 
two were fond of travel, but in his later 
years Mr. Lawson practically gave up 
that recreation. 

Mr. Lawson was born in Chicago 
Sept. 8, 1850. At that time the city 
had a population of 28,269. 

His father was Iver Lawson, the last 
city marshal of Chicago and later an 
alderman and state senator, who came 
to Chicago in 1848, a Norwegian immi- 
grant. His mother was Malinda Nord- 
vig Lawson, a young woman of Nor- 
wegian descent, whose parents were early 
residents in Illinois. 

Iver Lawson began his career. in Chi- 
cago as a laborer. After some years, 
however, he saved enough money to enter 
the real estate business. It prospered 
and at the time of the Chicago fire his 
fortune was estimated at $1,000,000. 

Victor Fremont Lawson was named 
for Gen. John C.. Fremont, at that time 
a popular hero because of his conquests 
in California. He was educated in the 
Chicago public schools and in Phillips 
Andover Academy. 

From earliest boyhood, his life was 
passed in an atmosphere of newspaper 
work. Iver Lawson and his brother-in- 
law, Knud Langland, together with a 
man named John Anderson, had founded 
The Daily Scandinavian, a Norwegian 
language newspaper. Their offices were 
in the present Daily News building. 

Young Lawson’s earliest business ex- 
perience came through the circulation de- 
partment of the Chicago Daily Journal 
where he worked to earn pocket money. 

Lawson, senior, lost heavily in the 
Chicago fire, not only in property but 
in investments which he had made in 
numerous fire insurance companies that 
were practically ruined by their losses. 
He died in 1874, 

Careful administration of the estate 
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provided Victor, now a young man of 
24, with a fair income. He succeeded 
to his father’s place in the management of 
the Daily Scandinavian and retained by 
far the greater part of the real estate 
in which his father had sunk most of his 
investments. 

It was the following year that he met 
the three men, one of whom, especially, 
was to play a decisive part in his career. 
The three were Melville E. Stone, who 
later became general manager of the As- 
sociated Press; William F. Daugherty 
and Percy Meggy. They planned to pub- 
lish a newspaper for Chicago, and they 
rented a 10 by 12 office in the Daily 
Scandinavian building for the purpose. 

They had $5,000 capital and experi- 
mental publication of the Chicago Daily 
News was begun on Christmas Day, 1875. 
Copies for criticism only were printed 
during the holiday week, but on Jan. 2. 
1876, the paper was formally introduced 
to the reading public. 

Daugherty and Meggy soon became 
discouraged. The paper sold for on 
cent and pennies were extremely scarce 
—almost, ‘ might be said, curiosities— 
as far “West” as Chicago. The men 
finally sold their interests to Mr. Stone 
and withdrew from business. 

Six months later Mr. Stone likewise 
became discouraged. He announced his 
intention of selling the business, and 
found a ready purchaser in young Law- 
son, who retained him as managing edi- 
tor. 

Mr. Lawson’s first step was to “im- 
port” thousands of dollars worth of 
pennies into Chicago. He obtained the 
co-operation of stores and banks in put- 
ting them into circulation. Within 
short time the “penny famine’ was at 
an end and sales of the Daily News 
were on the up-grade. 

Unwilling to take advantage of Mr. 
Stone’s discouragement that had led him 
to sell his interests in the paper, Mr. 
Lawson, six months after he became 
owner, returned a one-third interest in 
the paper which Mr. Stone retained until 
1888 when he again sold out to Mr. 
Lawson and retired from the business 

It was on December 29, 1882, that the 
first Chicago Daily News Company was 
incorporated for $150,000, of which Mr. 
Lawson, received 999 shares of stock, Mr. 
Stone 500, and William H. Bradley, one 
share. 

A second corporation was organized 
January 31, 1886, with a capital stock of 
$150,000 which took over all the assets 
and liabilities of the former corporation. 
A third corporation, the present one, was 
formed February 28, 1893. 

The circulation in the infancy of the 
paper was about 4,000 daily, based on 
copies actually sold. During the early 
eighties the only newsboys on the streets 
of Chicago were little “Arabs” who sold 
newspapers downtown. A carrier system 
covering Chicago was then beyond news- 
paper means. The Daily News hit upon 
the idea of having its issues delivered 
throughout the residence section by public 
school boys. 

To pay these boys a dollar a week each 

was considered out of the question. They 
were induced, however, to call for news- 
papers each night after school, and 
bought as many as they in turn could sell 
on their routes. This system proved very 
successful and the Daily News was one 
of the first to adopt this system in the 
United States. 
__From the first the Lawson economic 
idea was a paper as complete as it could 
be made to sell to the public at the low- 
est possible price. The news columns 
must carry news without editorial com- 
ment, and the editorial page must be 
devoted to fearless expression of the 
editor’s views on public questions. Fea- 
ture writers and artists were given full 
latitude for individual expression, but 
Mr. Lawson did not tolerate sensational- 
ism as a means of attracting attention 
and his newspaper has been written in 
calm tones, essentially wholesome and 
courageously true. 

There have been numerous moving 
days in the Daily News building; many 
adjustments necessary to meet the growth 
of the paper. For example the compos- 
ing room from which the initial number 
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of the paper was issued December 23, 
1875, was in the rear of the fourth floor 
at 121 Fifth avenue, now 15 North Wells 
street. After this issue, publication was 
suspended for a time, and on January 1, 
1876, regular publication started. 

The floor space referred to, 567 square 
feet, now is used by the Daily News as a 
storage room for advertisers’ cuts. 

The editorial, force at the beginning 
included Mr. Stone, Meggy, Daugherty, 
and Michael Ahern, a reporter. The 
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staff occupied a long table along one side 
of the composing room. 

Occupying the main part of the fourth 
floor was the composing room of the old 
morning Courier, separated from_ the 
Daily News’ composing room by a light 
shaft. In the early 80’s, Eugene Field, 
Dr. Reilly, John Ballantyne, Col. Nate 
Reid, Platt Lewis, city editor, and 
Charles George, were added to the force 
of the Daily News, and a number of 
Hinotype machines installed, the first out- 


-_LAWSON’S FAMOUS APPRECIATION OF 
MELVILLE E. STONE’S WORK 


The preface to Melville E. Stone’s famous autobiography, “M.E.S.—His 
Book,” is an appreciation of Mr. Stone written by Victor F. Lawson, his 
“partner” for more than 40 years. It is so characteristic of Mr. Lawson that 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER herewith reproduces it in full. Mr. Lawson was 
the first President of the Associated Press of Illinois, and served continu- 
ously on the Board of Directors of The Associated Press to the time of his 
death. The characteristic letter to Mr. Stone follows: 


MY DEAR MEL: 


For fifty years we have known each other, and for more than forty 


years we have been intimately associated. 


Out of the memories of the 


years | give you this day the greetings of affectionate friendship. 


Some one has said that the great things of life 


often lies with their little ends toward us. 


It was a 


little thing that nearly forty-two years ago you 
asked me to join you in the then little adventure of 
the Daily News. 


twenty-five years ago, as a direct consequence of 


But it was a great thing that 


our earlier association, you and I, and the friends 
who are now gone, joined in the great adventure of 
the Associated Press. 

And _ how little a thing it was—that four-page, 
five column Daily News, ‘‘published somewhere on 


Fifth Avenue behind a tree,” 


as a condescending 


five-cent contemporary observed—that brought us 


MELVILLE E, STONE 


together forty-two years ago, and how great a 


thing, worldwide in its activities and its conse- 


quence, has been born out of the convictions and the labors of the later 


years—labors in which you and I| have been privileged to have a part with 
the good men and true of those early days and those who remain unto 


this present. 


You have now rounded out a quarter of a century in the service of the 


Associated Press. 


I congratulate you, and the Associated Press. 


When 


you were called to this service—and I say “‘called”’ advisedly—the 


import and large consequence of the high calling already foreshadowed 


themselves to your and our recognition. You came to the work in a day 


of stress when, in very truth, the independence of the American press 


was challenged by a selfish commercialism. 


How well you bore your 


part through all those years of anxious conflict, and how faithfully and 
wisely you contributed in these and later days to those constructive 


labors upon which has been reared the structure of the American co- 


operative news service, is in a very large measure the history of the 


Associated Press. 


But not alone to us of the newspaper calling have you given the 


loyalty and strength of your years, but in a very real sense, and in a 


measure that only we who share with you the like responsibility for the 


maintenance of the wellsprings of public information and right action 


pure and untainted by sinister influences can fully appreciate, your life 


has been fully devoted to the public good. 


In a word, in all these years 


you have been the right man in the right place, a place of high service 


and of corresponding honor. 
opportunity and your success. 


And so | congratulate you on both your 
And | congratulate the Associated Press 


not only on what has been accomplished in all these years under your 


directing hand, but also that the past is but an earnest of the future 


as you bring to each day’s service the gathering resources—the added 


experience and the ripened judgment—of the years, each better than the 


last. 
us, 


desires, shall permit. 


May the years that remain be many, as many, for you and for 
as the all-ruling love that is better to us each than can be our own 


And so, as these things of the past crowd upon the memory, shall we 


not say—you and I, partner—that along with the chastening sorrows 


of life—-mysteries which is not given us now to understand—have come 


to us both the generous rewards of service, and that unto us the lines 


have indeed fallen in pleasant places. 


And at the last—whether it come 


soon or late—for you and for us and for all we love, may it be light as 


eventide. 


Yours in the fellowship of the years, 


Chicage, Feb. 4, 1918. 


VICTOR F. LAWSON 


put of the Mergenthaler Company. They 
were placed on the second floor at 123 
Fifth avenue. 
Very soon it became necessary to re- 
adjust space devoted to both_ mechanical 
departments and editors. Some space 
was utilized in the Wadsworth building, © 
adjoining in Madison street. Later, 
among other changes, the fourth floor of - 
the Fifth avenue building at No. 125 was” 
taken over, a door cut through, and the — 
display advertising department began to 
use the added space. 4 
Today the Daily News is at the same 
historic location, although the name of 
the street has become “Wells,” and the 
number is 15 North. a 
Coming down to the present, the Daily 
News may be said to be passing through 
a new era of literary graduation. With- 
in the last two years, 14 members of the 
newspaper’s editorial staff have written 
books or literary articles that have at- 
tracted attention. Meanwhile, one can- 
not forget the first era that so many 
years ago turned out the late Eugene 
Field, George Ade, John T. McCutcheon, 
Will Payne, Peter Finley Dunne, the 
latter city editor back in 1887, and others. 
Mr. Lawson was proud of his literary” 
family. _ 
It was in 1881 that a morning edition 
of the Daily News was established, called 
the Morning News. Several years later 
the name of the Morning News was 
changed to the Record. The two papers, 
with Mr. Lawson the sole proprietor, 
steadily increased in circulation and in- 
fluence. q 
Having concluded to devote himself 
exclusively to the evening newspaper 
field, Mr. Lawson sold The Record in 
1901, when it was combined with the 
Times-Herald under the name of the 
Record-Herald. a 
As time passed concentration of the 
efforts of the owner of The Daily News, 
on that paper alone, proved a great ad- 
vantage. The Daily News entered the 
front rank of newspapers in volume of 
advertising, circulation and in enterprise. 
The Daily News never sought to gain 
advertising by sensationalism or question- 
able methods. It sponsored the policies 
which its proprietor believed to_be right, 
regardless of passing waves of enthusi- 
asm, national or local. It devoted its 
pages to as complete as possible cover 
age of the news. without bias. x 
On Feb. 5, 1880, Mr. Lawson married 
Miss Jessie S. Bradley, daughter of 
United States Marshal Bradley of Chi- 
cago. Mrs. Lawson died in October, 
1914. = 
Mr. Lawson and his bride spent their 
honeymoon at Green Lake, Wis., close 
bv Hartford. Subsequently they pur- 
chased a summer cottage there. That 
cottage, unaltered and unchanged in its 
interior, forms the nucleus of “Lone Tree 
Farm,” the Lawson million-dollar estate 
of today. . . .. 
Shrewdness in all matters pertaining 
to the newspaper and publishing business 
was the keynote of Mr. Lawson’s success. 
He made millions alone through invest- 
ment in the Mergenthaler Linotype Ma- 
chine at a time when few publishers had 
faith in its possibilities. 4 
From 1894 to 1900 Mr. Lawson was 
president of the Associated Press of 
Illinois. He was one of the founders of 
the Associated Press and for many years, 
up to the time of his death, was one of 
its directors. : 
Outside the newspaper business, Mr. 
Lawson held wide interests, including 
holdings in numerous manufacturing com- 
panies and more than $1,000,000 in stock 
of the Illinois Merchant’s Trust Com- 
pany. a 
Although one of the country’s foremost 
publishers and men of affairs and a powet 
in national, State, county and local poli- 
tics, Mr. Lawson was perhaps one of the 
men least in the public eye in Chicago 
Few recognized his tall, bearded slightly- 
bowed figure, the square-cornered derby 
and long ulster, or the straw sailor anc 
long cutaway coat as he passed throug! 
the streets. He took little direct part ™ 
civic or other affairs, preferring, ap 
parently, to act through his newspapet 
and its organization. ; ; % 
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_ Expressions of grief and appreciations 
of Victor F. Lawson’s great services to 
his fellow citizens, poured ‘in Thursday 
to the Associated Press; the Chicago 
Daily News and Epitor & Pustisuer. 
Those reproduced below are among the 
most notable received up to press-time: 


Vice-Preswent Dawes.—“The death 

of Victor Lawson is an irreparable loss 
to his city and state and to American 
journalism. He has demonstrated that 
dignity, high purpose, cleanliness and 
conviction in journalism are not incom- 
patible with great business success. 
_ “Mr. Lawson was a sincere and con- 
‘scientious man. To him his position as 
editor and publisher of a great newspa- 
‘per was one of public trusteeship, His 
“positions were taken in accordance with 
his ideas of what was right rather than 
what was popular, and yet he lived to 
see that that which was right, cour- 
ageously _ presented, always received 
eventually general public support. 

“He possessed a singularly sympathe- 
tic nature and a tender heart. His char- 
ities were as. numerous and large as 
they were unostentatious. A fine public 
spirit was one of the guiding motives of 
his life. Seldom was a meeting called for 
the betterment: of civic conditions with- 
out the attendance of Victor Lawson and 
without his financial support. 

“He will be mourned by the whole 
city and especially by those who enjoyed 
his friendship and personal contact with 
him. We have lost a great and good 
citizen, a strong and upright leader, and 
a friend to all in need.” 


SECRETARY of State Kettocc.—“Mr. 
Lawson was a great journalist. He oc- 
cupied a most prominent place in his 
profession for nearly half a century and 
every one will regret his death.” 


| SECRETARY of ComMERCE Hoover— 
“There has been no great effort in civic 
or public advancement that did not. in- 
clude Mr. Lawson’s service. Mr. Law- 
son was not alone the distinguished edi- 
tor and publisher of one of our greatest 
and most constructive national newspa- 
pers, but his long life spanned almost 
the whole history of Chicago and the 
middlewest in. its magnificent growth. 
Mr. Lawson’s passing is a national loss.” 


PostMAsTER GENERAL New.—“I had 
the pleasure of a personal acquaintance 
with Victor F. Lawson for the last 35 
years, dating back to the days of my 
active newspaper life. He was one of 
the most resourceful men I ever met and 
one of the best business men. There are 
few men who have ever been identified 
with newspaper publications in this coun- 
Ty to whom the profession owes so 
much. He was a tower of strength to 
the old Associated Press in the days of 
its early struggles and did much to bring 
it to the commanding place it was to oc- 
Supy in later years. In the death of Mr. 
Lawson the newspaper profession and 
he ‘business world have lost a command- 
ng figure.” | 


SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY MELLON. 
—"In these days when so much that is 
tinted is criticism which destroys and 
0 little is constructive and helps the 
naintenance and building-up of our civil- 
zation, we have been lucky in our gen- 
Tation to have had such a man as Vic- 
or F. Lawson in the ownership of a 
reat newspaper. He believed in the 
food sense of the American people and 
ised the powerful medium which he pos- 
€ssed to remove ignorance and distor- 
ton and by a full and true presentation 
f the facts to lead his readers along the 
ime of sound government. This is a 
ervice for which his country owes him 
nuch and we all regret that this service 
s ended.” bs 


Metvitte E.. Stour said: 
“I have just learned of Mr. Lawson’s 


death and am utterly prostrated by it. 


a 
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For fifty years or more he and I were 
very intimate friends. We began our 
acquaintance as school mates in the old 
Chicago high school and he joined me 
in the ownership and conduct of the Chi- 
cago Daily News when I was 27 years 
old and he 25. We worked together in 
the formative days of the paper for twelve 
years, he as business manager and I as 
editor, and there was never the slightest 
friction between us. He was a great and 
good man, conscientious, generous, and 
with an ever-abiding determination to 
do his duty as a Christian gentleman. 
Of course I am going to Chicago at once.” 


Frank B. Noyes, publisher of the 
Washington Star and president of the 
Associated Press: 

“The passing of Victor F. Lawson re- 
moves from the journalistic field one of 
its .ablest, finest, and most conspicuous 
figures, and one who will be sorely 
missed by all who believe that a news- 
paper can be conducted on the same lines 
we a high-minded gentleman lives his 
life. 


“IT have known Victor Lawson _inti- 


cago Tribune—“Mr. Lawson's influence 
upon the city of his birth was large and 
lasting. As a newspaper editor he de- 
veloped the best tendencies of the modern 
Journal, carrying his own publication 
through the period of transition in which 
old journalistic ideals and standards were 
to meet the demands of great circulation 
and popular interests, In doing so he 
largely affected American journalism, 
contributing to its best ideals and its most 
effective gathering and distribution of 
news. 


“His influence upon the government 
and the social welfare of his native city 
was remarkable. It was exercised by 
him in the newspaper methods with which 
the public was familiar and in the intelli- 
gent philanthropies of the citizen. His 
opinion was one which must have been a 
great gratification to a man so well en- 
dowed and so eager to use it. 

“He was associated with nearly the 
whole consequential history of the city 
until his death, always working for the 
development of the best sense of citizen- 
ship and appreciation of its responsibili- 
ties, for the cure of defects in the Ameri- 
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“For a long time I have known Victor F. Lawson and of his good works. 
He rose from a humble beginning to a place of great leadership and in- 


fluence. 


“He represented what our country extends to all its inhabitants in the 


way of opportunity. 


I can think of no better way to describe his achieve- 


ments as a friend, a journalist and a statesman than to say he was a pre- 
eminent example of a patriotic American.” 


mately for 40 years, and in all these years 
I have never known him to fall short of 
doing his full duty in every situation that 
confronted him. 

“His boundless generosity will never 
be known. 

“Together with Melville E. Stone he 
built the marvelously successful Chicago 
Daily News. To these same men is 
due credit for the success and the ethical 
standards of the Associated Press. 

“A surely great man has passed. Of 
my own personal grief at this unexpected 
loss of a dear, dear friend I cannot 
speak.” 


Kent Cooper, general manager of the 
Associated Press, said: 

“Victor F. Lawson was an inspiring 
figure in American journalism. He once 
referred to the Associated Press as be- 
ing his great adventure and indeed it was. 

“His devotion to ideals of the news- 
paper profession was reflected in his ar- 
dent interest in the Associated Press and 
Associated Press men scattered through- 
out the world held him in reverence. 
Just so memory of him will be revered 
by them throughout the years.” 


FREDERICK Roy Martin, former general 
manager of the Associated Press, said: 

“Victor Lawson died in harness. Like 
many of his friends I had talked with 
him often regarding throwing the burdens 
of newspaper management upon younger 
shoulders. This he deliberately refused 
to do. The Daily News was all to him. 
Even when he made occasional trips to 
his farm, he required daily reports from 
his office. 

“A power in the early days of co- 
operative news gathering and all that led 
to the organization of the Associated 
Press, simple in his personal tastes, gener- 
ous in his judgment of others, he was 
an outstanding figure in American daily 
journalism and will be greatly missed in 
the councils of newspaper associations.” 


Col. R. R. McCormick, co-editor Chi- 


can political and governmental system, 
for the relief of the community as it was 
injured by bad government and the relief 
of the individual as he was injured by bad 
social conditions. This influence, ex- 
tended over so many years critical in the 
growth of the city, cannot be fully traced 
to all the effects it produced. It will con- 
tinue a tribute to the life work of a great 
citizen of Chicago.” 


Joun C. SHarrer, Editor and Pub- 
lisher, Chicago Evenmng Post—“Mr. 
Lawson’s Weath is a great loss to the 
community. Mr. Lawson was one of the 
outstanding men in Chicago’s history. He 
was a man of the highest character and 
ability. ‘He stood always for the clean, 
the healthy and the hopeful in civic 
affairs and in journalism. I am keenly 
sorry to hear of his death.” 


WititiAmM A. Curtey, Editor Chicago 
Evening American—‘Every editor in the 
country who believes in clean journalism, 
fair fighting and original enterprise will 
feel a distinct loss in the death of Mr. 
Lawson. He was a leading exponent of 
all these qualities and his splendid ex- 
ample was a salutary influence on all 
newspapers and newspaper directors. 
Foremost always in his courageous battle 
for America and Americanism, his own 
remarkable success in a_ particularly 
hazardous business is the greatest possible 
tribute to the possibilities of this great 
nation and should serve as an encouraging 
inspiration to its youth, Teaming hard 
work with a good brain, Mr. Lawson set 
a pace that every ambitious editor strives 
to follow. He proved that it was possible 
to combine ideals and business methods 
and make it pay.” 


Wu1AM L. McLean, publisher Phila- 
delphia Bulletin—‘For nearly half a cen- 
tury Victor F. Lawson was a creative 
force in American newspaperdom. His 
achievement in the upbuilding of the 
Daily News. was great. He was a 
founder of the Associated Press and con- 
tinued throughout his life an untiring 
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 . 
President and Vice-President, Cabinet Officers, 


: and Colleagues in Associated Press Directorate Pay 
Tribute to Greatness of 


Chicago Daily News Publisher 


worker and a valued counselor. He was 
a large factor in the perfection of that 
great news-gathering organization and 
made the entire newspaper-reading public 
debtor to him. Inspired by the highest 
ideals as to the essential integrity of news 
and the newspaper, with a broad concep- 
tion of the duty of the newspaper, to fur- 
nish the greatest possible service to the 
greatest possible number of readers, and 
endowed with a genius for organization, 
he was a leader who will be missed.” 


CLarK Howe tt, editor, Atlanta Consti- 
tution—“The exemplary character and re- 
markable genius of Victor F. Lawson are 
reflected in his life work, and in the 
Daily News stands a monument to his 
life work, more impressive than a marble 
mausoleum.” 


H. V. Jones, editor, Minneapolis 
Journal—“One of the giants of news- 
paperdom has fallen, full of years and 
good works. Victor F. Lawson was a 
man of wide horizon and _ boundless 
energy. Amid the whirl of. directing a 
great newspaper he found time and zest 
for many cognate activities. ‘His service 
to the Associated Press and to the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
was typical. ‘Whereas he might merely 
have adorned American journalism, he 
sought ever to improve it.” 


Frank P. MacLennan, publisher 
Topeka State Jowrnal—“America loses a 
journalist who had ideals and maintained 
them. My association with him on the 
Board of Directors of the Associated 
Press and my friendship with him and 
admiration for him at all times make his 
loss most keenly felt. Victor F. Lawson 
has been an outstanding power in the ad- 
vancement of American pournalism. His 
success proved his theories.” 


Kart A. BicKeL, president of the 
United Press Associations, said: ; 
“The world has lost another of its 


outstanding pioneers in the death of Mr, 
Lawson. While he was best known in 
later years as one of the leading pub- 
lishers of the country, Mr. Lawson was a 
pioneer in an earlier endeavor, which 
has contributed much to civilization— 
the development of news transmission 
through press association organization. 
This alone is a monument to him and 
his passing is a loss to journalism the 
world over.” 


RatpH Putirzer, editor of the New 
York World, said: 

“Mr. Lawson was a wise, upright and 
strong influence in American journalism. 
He was the originator of his own suc- 
cessful newspaper formula, which had 
for its components wholesome human _in- 
terest, political independence, gentility 
and calm. .These elements distinguished 
not only his news features, but his news 
and editorials as well. The result is to 
be seen in the eminence of the Chicago 
Daily News in its field, certainly as pow- 
erful a community leader as a newspaper 
could hope to be. He will be mourned, 
but he will be remembered both by his 
profession and his vast public.” 


AvotpH S. Ocus, publisher New York 
Times—“Victor F. Lawson’s death is a 
great misfortune to the American News- 
paper profession, as well as to the 
country. He was a prince among men, a 
born leader, a man of the highest char- 
acter, and of great wisdom. His was a 
clean mind. He was fair and just in 
all his dealings, courageous, devoted to 
public service, and an honor and a credit 
to his profession. His place shall be 
difficult to fill, for he will be badly 
missed in the councils of the publishers 
and of the Associated Press. I regard 
it as my great fortune that I- enjoyed 
for 35 years the rare privilege of his 
friendship.” 


6 . Editor 


JULY LINEAGE GAINED 8 PER CENT IN 


LINEAGE figures compiled and assembled by the 

New York Evening Post Statistical Department 
for July, 1924-1925, indicates a gain of 7,074,059 agate 
lines for 1925. Only three cities are shown as running 
behind the 1924 figures. These statistics are presented 
just as they come from the Evening Post’s bureau, 
without check or change by Epiror & PUBLISHER, 
which believes the figures to be accurate, but cannot 
guarantee them. 

Two of the Buffalo newspapers have questioned 
the lineage credited to them in recent publications of 
this kind, citing different measurements for the same 
period of other agencies. This disagreement is un- 
fortunate and arises from the lack of generally accepted 
standards of measurement among newspapers, The 
principal difficulty seems to concern the inclusion in 
total lineage of office advertising, some papers holding 
that published lineage statements should include only 
paid advertising, others including all advertising, paid 
and unpaid. 

Another difference in figures arises from the various 
common rules of measurement, some papers counting 
their lineage in columns and multiplying by the num- 
ber of lines per column to get agate lines; others 
measuring by inches and multiplying by 14; others 
making a day-to-day count with an agate line rule 


as their standard. The latter method usually shows ~ 


accurate though lower total at the end of six months 
or a year than either of the other methods. 

No figures are given for Kansas City and Pitts- 
burgh (Pa.) papers, it may be stated in response to 
recent questions, because the publishers of these 
papers do not supply figures to the Post bureau. 

The figures for each of the 132 papers listed follow: 


1925 1924 

TNew) Mork hiss. 10,466,714 9,762,406 704,308 Gain 
(Whicago™ «tye, <cm ast 5,725,554 5,166,507 559,047 Gain 
tPhiladelphia ...... 5,316,323 5,445,409 129,086 Loss 
PIStree. ai Mi eerie is 4,393,970 By737 6200) 656,740 Gain 
Cleveland ........ x) hos 3 BOOS 2,946,075 364,650 Gain 
SG ALGUIES vapcitenes erket 3,133,660 2,961,620 172,040 Gain 
IBOStGTr tess che eas exe fel 4,910.796 4,304,125 606,671 Gain 
Baltimore ..5...5045 3,593,853 3,260,980 332,873 Gain 
Los Angeles ....... 5,978,784 6,458,729 479,945 Loss 
fButtalon) pA. «ae cs 2,771,789 2,523,691 248,098 Gain 
San Pranciseo 3... 1. 4,023,612 3,731,441 292,171 Gain 
Milwaukee ......... 2,302,895 2,103,059 199,836 Gain 
Washington ........ 3,565,690. 3,403,021 162,669 Gain 
Citicingath Steves. 2,788,200 2,694,300 93,900 Gain 
+New Orleans “Lo. 4. 3,133,904 2,443,105 690,799 Gain 
Minneapolis ....... 2,351,613 2,123,871 227,740 Gain 
Seattle = cisth ataroln sol e'e 2,502,206 2,368,510 133,896 Gain 
Indianapolis .-.4.: 2,675,445 2,320,233 355,212 Gain 
Denver Biche a ee ney Mas 2,006,816 15732612 274,204 Gain 
Providence... .52.2 2,344.979 2,167,365 177,614 Gain 
Cofumbus| Sahin. 2,833,597 2,703,414 130,183 Gain 
Bovisville:. hy keene e 2,582,481 2,329,588 252,893 Gain 
St. Paull Davee ontee 1,917,412 1,766,912 150,500 Gain 
(Oakland “[Gis} seen 2,116,632 1,752,660 363,972 Gain 
Omaha WARLANC IE nt 1,506,624 1,489,390 17,234 Gain 
Birmingham ..... . 2,168,796 2,063,754 105,042 Gain 
Richmond!) 5. 2ocsu.s 1,730,914 1,734,096 3,182 Loss 
Darton Sich ae 2,406,642 2,167,284 239,358 Gain 
Einuiston sche git Oa) 2:095,968 . 1,939,462 156,506 Gain 
Desi Moines uc. csc. 1,580,086 1,561,070 19,016 Gain 

Tetals senses cts 98,236,678 “91, 161,719 7,074,959 Gain 

Huuote references under individual newspaper lineage of these 
cities 

NEW YORK 
1925 1924 

American Riser etetetete 887,186 961,338 74,152 Loss 
Herald Tribune..... 1,002,686 774,238 228,448 Gain 
EDMIMES I ors(sicntalerenereti.s 1,756,832 1,528,688 228,144 Gain 
World Pe IO OE 1,170,454 1,103,604 66,850 Gain 
Mirror 7 (tabi) "a: 262,148 249,292 12,856 Gain 
News (tab.) ... 406,110 - 348,642 57,468 Gain 
Ev’g Graphic (tab.). 148,668 TE. vate Rs slalete 
*Evening Jovrnal.. 837,390 862,284 24,894 Loss 
*Fvening Post ... 281,358 255,382 25,976 Gain 
*Evening World. Saes7e 437,056 100,696 Gain 
;Sun AP ATR OR Te 858,650 744,158 114,492 Gain 
Telegram... np 440,736 566,270 125,534 Loss 
Brooklyn¢ Fagle.. Bea 1,120,024 1,119,056 968 Gain 
Brooklyn Times. wet 348,890 329,100 19,790 Gain 
Standard Union.... 407,830 . 483,298 75,468 Loss 

EOL alg (2 ctsreie eaves 10,466,714 9,762,406 704,308 Gain 


Evening Graphic first issue 2 aria 15, 1924; Sunday 
edition inaugurated May 3, 1925 


CHICAGO 
1925 1924 
*Daily News ...... 1,390,791 1,263,831 126,960 Gain 
MCIDUNED <.. \ shersidute 2,045,943 1,815.294 230,649 Gain 
Herald-Exam. Ree est 799,413 740,040 59,373 Gain 
*Post SdOtteS seen 377,619 357,465 20,154 Gain 
* American Eee Sa ere 812,403 693,888 118,515 Gain 
Jearnal Meee 2. eisek 299,385 295,989 3,396 Gain 
Total rss ciscrs lake 5,725,554 5,166,507 559,047 Gain 
DETROIT 
1925 1924 
ING WS) Jette sides is oF 2,331,588 2,043,468 288,120 Gain 
Timedh riaidw cassie t nee 885,080 698,600 186,480 Gain 
FréeePress hele: 23.4 1,177,302 995,162 182,140 Gain 
pots Stas arecre tics che 4,393,970 3,737,230 656,740 Gain 
CLEVELAND 
1925 1924 
Plain’ “Dealer 2.25.20.) 1,0435175 1,204,350 138,825 Gain 
News Leader ...... 928,125 798,525 129,600 Gain 
MBLESS Leconte’. shew 1,039,425 943,200 96,225 Gain 
Wotals? terion: 6sane 3,310,725 2,946,075 364,650 Gain 


PHILADELPHIA 
1925 1924 
NOMI Or | jersemis sear 1,419,900 1,239,300 180,600 
FRECDECL ieheein os deere 620,400 538,800 81,600 
Teedger sseieaet. oer 970,942 $85,028 85,914 
*Evening Ledger.... 963,181 911,181 52,000 
North American 2! 2) © ate 66720059 stairs 
*Bulletin ...... Raven gabso4ag0G 1,203,900 138,000 
cieealay ave oh "5,316,323 5,445,409 129,086 
North American combined with Ledece ‘May 18, 1925. 
ST. LOUIS 
1925 1924 
Post Dispatch ...... 1,471,960 1,402,520 69,440 
Globe-Demccrat .... 920,100 871,800 48,300 
Star. finesse peanetets ek ere 483,900 410,100 73,800 
ePMES “acetone ns ake 257,700 277,200 19,500 
Totals. jeatet bores 3,133,660 2,961,620 172,040 
BOSTON 
1925 1924 
Herald’. 3: sates 957,547 772,379 185,168 
Globe’ t. 22. eatewee ee 1,028,264 959,921 68,343 
POSES ices 3 ail enmteetee oae 779,870 698,323 81,547 
Advertiser \srae sick ee 304,302 275,598 28,704 
MAmericany “SoS 307,926 292,312 15,614 
wTraveler S.histase- 820,716 587,040 233,676 
SP Tansctipt ..ascecee 464,949 501,238 36,289 
* Telegrams ..adeke 247,222 217,314 29,908 
Totalsitetkivatiee (ae 4,910,796 4,304,125 606,671 
BALTIMORE 
1925 1924 
Sich bale GANG ero 1,243,037 1,132,192 110,845 
“Evening Sun «us. 1,205,169 1,053,119 152,050 
American .)5... 05 377,046 375,193 1,853 
*News : 547,569 572,373 24,804 
OST ete esr te 221,032 128,103 92,929 
AR DEAIS < ss, e k ite 3,593,853 3,260,980 332,873 
LOS ANGELES 
1925 1924 
DAMES | Bernard. bese 1,860,460 1,978,774 118,314 
Bxaniiner sy ice: uct 1,644,342 1,622,611 21,731 
WE a press® Sev cle oe 673,232 810,558 137,326 
Eletald> v.35 wos. atte 1,214,038 1,238,132 24,094 
*Recotdl doc syeteete 381,383 448,588 67,200 
Wewsits..20% sand ieee 205, "324 360,065 154,742 
Totalse sete | ees 5,978,784 6,458,729 479,945 
BUFFALO 
1925 1924 
FEXpress | rama s ae Stage 412,919 353,917 59,002 
Courier or yc. ae 483,202 411,118 72,084 
LOBES ies” pedevatarete eye 66,118 95,486 29,368 
RIDES ters cic crates ante 759,115 682,613 76,502 
PM taT: ee csiecte te ncvaeress 107,601 116,500 8,899 
ENEWS Ty kids seers oe G42,834 864,057 78, WE 
Motals! eoeeateiee 2,771,789 2,523,691 248,098 


Commercial name changed to Post February, 1925. 
Enquirer name changed toe Star February, 1925. 


MILWAUKEE 
1925 3924 4 
Afovlbesee Bl 4 as isnnig chose 1,161,581 1,079,103 82,478 
So ic DRSe eA, peas 
Sentinel ......... 494,103 428,445 65,658 
PLSACEY Scien aioe ie prs 188,554 184,922 3,632 
*Wis. News 21.5.2.) 458,657 410,589 48,068 
Totals)». 5 age siete 2,302,895 2,103,059 199,836 
WASHINGTON 
1925 1924 
SEAL whist arene ee 1,767,751 1,744,359 23,392 
Post). ie Aah eintetaiere 707,696 690,516 17,180. 
*Evening Times... 586.645 533,121 53,524 
Herald fe acansen ets 365.160 351,216 13,944 
*Evening News .... 138,438 83,809 54,629: 
LOtAS -E stetotereum aeons 3,565,690 3,403,021 162,669 
CINCINNATI 
1925 1924 
* POS. li 's/..aseienere aie 634,800 589,800 45,000 
“Times, State warcnee 974,100 938,100 36,000 
Enquirer Ri 7 915,000 869,700 45,300 
Tribune 264,300 296,700 32,400 
Total’ procs 2,788,200 2,694,300 93,900 
NEW ORLEANS 
1925 1924 
Times-Ficayune .... 1,343,933 1,123,732 220,201 
THEME Wo wy «sre ialsteceuime 727,484 712,993 14,491 
DtAtEs Atos tke Re eee 603,177 606,380 3,203 
Tribune 24 Ws Se eae 459,310 ths salen 
ST otal S in reneiase,eur aceon 3,133,904 2,443,105  — 690,799 
Tribune first issue December 16, 1924. : 
MINNEAPOLIS 
1925 1924 
"Prabuneles pte cle. oat 1,015,386 972,496 42,890 
Journal, hsavc site ee NG 960,299 840,211 120,088 
* Star gi. <petcisie ets 375,926 311,164 64,762 
Totter ore feisdate 2,351,611 2,123,871 227,740 
SEATTLE 
1925 1924 
MINS" Prieta 1,164,478 1,105,944 58,534 
Post-Intellig. ...... 660,296 653,114 7,182 
MStar wetter ‘ 553,644 496,790 56,854 
Union Record ..... 123,788 112,462 11,326 
TV Obala irene asics 2,502,206 2,368,310 133,896 
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1925 1924 
Chronicle + 386 dacs'e 836,598 726,866 
Examiner ...... sib 7153354290 1,237,859 
Bulletins 440. sd pene 528,528 446,348 
Call Poe ction faces 656,488 42,068 
ING Waitt neteus Meus ecuale 543,522 522,746 
Herald. “cri «sgeeehaele 123,186 155, 554 
Totals a meres ee “4,023,612 3,731,441 
INDIANAPOLIS 
1925 1924 
SUNG WSib:.iteey =, o0 ee ees 1,282,767 1,205,577 
StGT. Lele aiciere Siete woe 943,170 866,352 
alll (0) 2 Bes cf 449,508 ; 248,304 
Dovels vuecver. 3/72) «6 2,675,445 2,320,233 
DENVER 
1925 1924 
News!" ac Bate vote cetera 548,016 444,640 
POSES) Lie vinreerstenveiete om 1,032,136 949,032 
MTANeS: Vee emi ae 426,664 338,940 
TPOtAlS Wetsis« cue ea, Oe 2,006,816 1,732,612 
PROVIDENCE 
1925 1924 
Journal ae. bees ane ete 708,080 667,631 
* Bulletin “acai so 955,565 882,312 
Tr riypetyes | Saisie ees satel 332,754 313,748 
BIN EWS meals es 9 hone alae 348,580 303,674 
Totals! etic Oe els 2,344,979 2,167,365 
COLUMBUS 
1925 1924 
Dispatch 135373357 1,455,465 
Journal 541,737 519,551 
Citizen 754,503 728,398 
Totals. cis atdegier 2,833,597 2,703,414 
LOUISVILLE 
1925 1924 
Courier Journal..... 930,846 763,265 
Feral =. ais; jo susceestate 492,923 517,365 
WTImMeEs We cele feta 811,786 695,017 
2 Post cs aes ee 346,926 353,941 
SENT pee Snceret.' 2,582,481 2,329,588 
ST. PAUL 
1925 1924 
*Dispateh: Gas «+1 se) +-6903;928 627,802 
Pioneer Press -. 3 652,344 639,772 
IN GWS) Siatenvenctatcke ances 574,140 499,338 
Totsloh ave ae “1,917,412 1,766,912 
OAKLAND 
1925 1924 
THibunter sete: ceeajei 1,358,952 1,251,264 
<Post |inquitsas-mel 673,932 501,396 
RECOrd, us viewer 83,748 Aopen: 
Totals Sy.0.,9kutame 2,116.632 1,752,660 
Record first issue September, 1924. 
OMAHA 
1925 1924 
pom Herald fcicc ers 798,252 784,252 
& SOS one: 368,207 343,637 
pe ch A ies SAS 340,165 $61,501 
Totals hig ces ees 1,506,624 1,489,390 
BIRMINGHAM 
1925 1924. 
Age-Herald ........ 579,936 627,900 | 
News Wiis ates tctems ote 1,194,368 1,177,414 
PO Stairs canes ss, harciers tl 394,492 258,440. 
Totals, vary seritaeet® 2,168,796 2,063,754 | 
RICHMOND 
1925 1924 
*News Leader ..... 904,620 918,092 
Times-Dispatch .... 826,294 k 816,004 
SE OLAIS Wi osinitiste weer 1,730,914 1,734,096 
DAYTON 
1925 1924 ; 
INGWS Lage els cc alalne. 1,124,116 1,052,492 . 
Herald? 2. ones 718,676 631,792 | 
Journal WA ares 563,850 483,000 
Totals Giese. wetet 2,406,642 2,167,284 
HOUSTON 
1925 1924 . 
Chronicle” siesicmtercse 979,188 1,008,882 — 
Post-Dispatch ~.. 5. 669,620 546,686 
* Press ih. ties sae decor 447,160 383,894 
"Lotal si” var <5 ayes's 2,095,968 1,939,462 
DES MOINES 
1925 1924 
Register juscucweses » 478,146 471,982 
*Tribune-News .... 608,311 612,738 
CApitalye 4.2m) 493,629 476,350 
Motalst. - bisiesseie sh), 2b;5 00,086 1,561,070 


*No Sunday «edition. 
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THE editorial council had just ended. 
“ There had been, in fact, two of them 
eld jointly—one conference with the 
editorial staff of the Evening Public 
vedger and another with the Public 
vedger editorial staff. 

[David E. Smiley, editor-in-chief of 
oth publications and also of the Sun, the 
Jurtis Publishing Company’s new “con- 
lensed” newspaper, and the New York 
ivening Post, had presided at both con- 
erences. This procedure, in Philadel- 
hia, is customary with Mr. Smiley on 
dl but two days each week, when he is in 
ersonal conference with the Evening 
"ost executives and editorial staffs, in 
Yew York. 

Directing personally the editorial] 
olicies and news columns for four great 
retropolitan daily newspapers is a job 
sw newspaper executives in the country 
an boast of doing. But “Dave” Smiley 
-that’s how he is known to his news- 
aper friends—knows the newspaper 
usiness from the ground up. 

Mr. Smiley’s rise in journalism has 
een one of those spectacular and well- 
eserved climbs that readers of the “go- 
etter” magazines are accustomed to 
ssociate solely with captains of industry 
ad financial wizards. Starting as a re- 
orter he has sérved in virtually every 
ranch in the editorial department of a 
aily newspaper. He was a legislative 
respondent, dramatic editor, city editor, 
anaging editor and in each of these jobs 
2 made good. His rise in journalism is 
1€, first of all, to hard work and second- 
, to unusually sound judgment, backed 
ya keen sense of what is news, where to 
st it and how it should be “played.” 
But—to get back to the editorial 
uncil. Mr. Smiley, at the conclusion, 
alked back to his office in the third 
or of the temporary building that 
muses the staff of the three Curtis news- 
per publications. 

No frills in that office! No expensive 
ngings or imported rugs, fancy smoke 
ands or paintings by the old masters. 

desk, several chairs, oodles of news- 
pers and stacks of letters and clippings 

a flat-top desk, with Mr. Smiley facing 
all. Behind him a roll-top desk for his 
m use. Outside the office door, his 
retary and _ several stenographers. 
rerything visible in and near his desk 
peting work and then some more 
tk. 

“You know,” said Mr. Smiley, his 
nd apparently still reflecting the senti- 
nts expressed in the editorial council, 
1¢ more I think of the editorial page 

a daily metropolitan newspaper, the 
re convinced I am that the reading 
blic is sick and tired and all fed-up on 
: grouchy, complaining, always-knock- 
something type of editorial that some 
WSpapers persist in using. 

‘People don’t like to be ‘preached to,’ 
y after day. There’s enough of that 
t of thing in everyday life. The news- 
er that continually throws at the 
lic one-sided viewpoints on important 
lic +matters—political, religious and 
erwise—gets eventually into the same 
ss as the ‘nagger’ or the man or woman 
h a chip-on-the-shoulder, waiting and 
ing always for some person to come 
ng and knock it off. 

People nowadays want both sides of 

Ty question that engages their atten- 

1. They must have it, or the news- 

er whose policies. are so. narrow it 

not sense the public mind, is destined 
yet nowhere. 

The editorial page,” continued Mr. 

ley, “is the newspaper mirror of life. 

be worth-while, it should reflect in 

roper way the mind of the reading 
lic. I don’t mean it should not attack 
fight consistently against -corruption 
things inimmical to the public good. 
should do that very thing. And its 
y is to do it courageously and fear- 
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lessly, recognizing no interest but that of 
the public when there is at stake the 
public welfare. 

“The editorial page of a newspaper is 
the place where the beautiful in the 
English language should find opportunity 
for proper expression. There is nothing 
so entrancing, so delightfully resting and 
soothing; so helpful or so inviting as 
words expressed in the language of the 
beautiful. It brightens a newspaper and 
injects a ray of sunshine that relieves 
and rests the mind, so accustomed all 
day long to the hardships that embitter 
the average man or woman fighting in 
a practical world for actual existence, 

“This is a decidedly practical age. 
We have the movies and we have day- 
light saving time. People have less time 
and smaller inclination to read. They 
don’t give much thought to books. The 
‘movie’ unfolds the plot of the present- 
day novel in a few hours and under 
circumstances that appeal to the average 
man and woman, They get amusement 
and education at the same time. 

“But even the ‘movies’ would not be 
such a spectacular success if they pic- 
tured only the dull happenings in life— 
if they persistently preached and nagged 
and picked on this subject or that. Of 
course,. ‘reading’ a novel on the picture 
screen precludes any possibility of the 
public getting the niceties in language 
expressed in the written volume. That’s 
a drawback that favors the newspaper 
and emphasizes the importance of the 
use of the beautiful in language. And 
where else is the public to look for such 
expression, if not on the editorial page? 

“The average person takes little time 
nowadays to read books. It may be un- 


fortunate but it is a fact. The news- 
paper, therefore; that gives expression to 
the best in life, mingled with good humor, 
minus the ‘preaching’ and stressing the 
things that really are constructive, is the 
newspaper that will not want for circu- 
lation. It will find a welcome in the 
home and will be thoroughly and con- 
sistently read. 

“The recent Scopes trial; the differ- 
ences between the fundamentalists and 
the liberalists; academic discussions, 
archeological ‘finds’ and scientific propa- 
ganda are among subjects that have be- 
come of vital interest to the public, es- 
pecially within the last year or two. 
This indicates clearly that newspaper 
readers are becoming more and more 
interested in the higher things in life 
and are not content solely with sordid 
tales of crime and scandal and the doings 
of those who figure in the police news. 

“True, that sort of thing has its place 
—to a certain extent—in every news- 
paper. If it’s news, it must be printed 
because, after all, a newspaper has only 
news to sell its readers and if they can’t 
get it in one publication they soon will 
switch to another that gives it. How- 
ever, a limit should be placed on that 
amount of this sort of news a newspaper 
handles and there should be discretion 
how it should be ‘played.’ ” 

It is Mr. Smiley’s belief that the read- 
ing public can absorb only so much seri- 
ous news matter each day and that the 
publisher is extremely wise who is able 
to judge, to anywhere near the propor- 
tion, just how much of this ‘serious’ mat- 
ter should be printed and how it should 
be displayed. 

Because of the recent birth of the 
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Sun, a so-called “tabloid” publication, 
Mr. Smiley was asked his opinion wheth- 
er, ultimately, the “tabloid” will replace 
the regulation-size newspaper. He doesn’t 
like the word “tabloid.” He prefers to 
call it a “condensed newspaper.” 

His belief is there is a distinctive field 
for both—that the size or shape of a 
newspaper alone does not spell success 
or failure either way, 

“The ‘bulletinized’ or ‘condensed’ news- 
paper,” said Mr. Smiley, “and the thor- 
ough, regulation-size newspaper that 
gives expression to the best there is in 
the public thought, these are the news- 
papers of the future. 

“For the reader who has to glance at 
his morning or evening newspaper in a 
hurry, the ‘condensed’ newspaper is the 
ideal. He wants to know what's going 
on and he wants it all told as briefly as 
possible. He wants pictures of news 
happenings that show him at a glance 
what he wants to know. That same 
reader, when he has a bit more leisure, 
wants to go more thoroughly into the 
things that interest him. He wants 
more detail. And he gets it, just as 
he wants it, in the so-called regulation- 
size newspaper. 

“I am convinced, therefore, there are 
widely separate fields for each of these 
types of newspapers and success will 
come to each of them in the measure 
they distinguish the public taste and cater 
to it in a decent, constructive, appealing 
manner.” 

Mr. Smiley believes also that the aver- 
age metropolitan newspaper goes a bit 
too strongly into “feature stuff.” While 
he agrees there is a larger field for this 
sort of material in the ‘condensed’ news- 
paper, he doesn’t agree that the larger- 
size publications should discard features 
entirely. It is his opinion that “a certain 
amount” of the featured special articles 
are necessary in daily newspapers other 
than the so-called “tabloids,” but he ar- 
gues that care must be taken in their 
selection so as to eliminate the sensa- 
tional and stress, more than ever, the 
constructive type of feature story—the 
kind that will influence a smile of satis- 
faction or convey a thought that is in- 
formative and of educational value— 
something really worth-while. 

Mr. Smiley’s discussion of the ideal 
newspaper drifted then to newspaper ad- 
vertising. 

“I have no patience,” he said, “with 
those persons who talk about a news- 
paper being controlled by its advertisers. 
Advertisers aren’t fools. They’re not 
inclined to attempt any such methods be- 
cause they are keen business men, as a 
rule, and they know the fallacy of any 
such intrigues. A newspaper, to them, 
is a business proposition. They invest 
their money in it for advertising. They 
expect that investment to return them a 
profit. They’re not concerned about 
whether the newspaper in which they buy 
space is for or against Philippine inde- 
pendence, the World Court, Prohibition 
or the revised Senate rules. True, they 
are interested in these subjects, but their 
expenditures in the newspaper aren’t 
based on its editorial stand.on these or 
any other economic problems. Neither 
do they threaten to withdraw their pat- 
ronage unless the publication shall re- 
verse its attitude to meet their opinions. 

“What’s all that got to do with their 
ability to merchandise goods through ad- 
vertising in the newspaper? Not a 
thing. And they appreciate the fact. 
“True, if a newspaper publisher can 
legitimately and in a sense of journalistic 
honor help an advertiser, it’s the most 
natural thing in the world for him to 
do so, just as a manufacturer is inclined 
to favor a jobber or a retailer who is a 
good customer. But that’s as far as it 
goes.” 

Mr. Smiley is a strong believer in 
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newspaper ethics. He has, no time for 
the professional press agent. His jour- 
nalistic principles are truly high-minded. 
And woe to that member of the staff 
who should violate the principles he has 
set down. He'd last just about long 
enough to get his hat and walk out, no 
matter how important his responsibilities. 
Not that Mr. Smiley is a terror in the 
sense of “riding the staff.” Indeed, he 
is just the opposite—patient, reasonable, 
always interested in both sides of the 
story and the first to commend a reporter 
or staff member for a bit of good work. 
But he has laid down certain principles 
that reflect his belief in what an ideal 
newspaper should represent and no argu- 
ment from executive or reporter can 
ever change this attitude. He'd rather 
sacrifice the most valued member of his 
staff than countenance even a technical 
breach of these principles. And he has 
done so, in several instances, to my per- 
sonal knowledge. , 
Incidentally, Mr. Smiley believes the 
average reporter these days measures 
above the type of yesterday, in many 
respects. He mentioned Robert Barry 


and Clinton W. Gilbert, both of the 
Curtis newspapers, and several others, 
as “typical American reporters,” who 


think clearly and write understandingly. 

He feels the individual personality of 
the newspaper owner or editor these days 
isn’t sufficient to carry along the publica- 
tion. The day when a newspaper will 
be read or passed-up solely because of 
any personal feeling for its editor, have 
gone forever, he believes. : 

“Tt’s got to stand on its reputation as 
a newspaper, with emphasis on the 
‘news’,” said Mr. Smiley. “The reading 
public nowadays is buying a newspaper, 
not a personality.” 


HARRIS RETURNS TO NORFOLK 


Universal Service Correspondent Will 
Be Virginian-Pilot M. E. 


By Barr CAMPBELL 


(Washington Correspondent, Epi1tor & Pub- 
LISHER) 


Washington, D. C., Aug. 19 —Winder 
R. Harris, widely known Washington 
correspondent, will leave the Universal 
Service August 22, to become managing 
editor of the Norfolk (Va.) Virgiman- 
Pilot. 

Mr. Harris began newspaper work 
‘n 1906 as sporting editor of the Raleigh 
(N. C.) Times, without pay, as he puts 
it, “to help boost the home baseball 
team along.” At the close of the local 
baseball season, he was made city editor, 
a post he retained until the spring of 
1909, when he went to the Charlotte 
(N. C.) Evening News as sports edi- 
tor. For a short period in 1910 he was 
news editor of the Spartanburg (S. (SS) 
Herald. He returned to Charlotte in 
the following year to become news editor 
of the Observer, and was transferred 
later to the managing editorship of the 
Chronicle published by the same interests. 

Mr. Harris went to Richmond as a 
reporter for the Virginian in 1914. He 
was promoted subsequently to the desk 
of news editor. Newport News was the 
next scene of his newspaper activities. 
There he became news editor of the 
Daily Press and the Times Herald: He 
became city editor of the Norfolk Vir- 
ginian-Pilot in 1917 and, then a special 
assignment man on the Ledger Dispatch. 

In January, 1918, he joined the Wash- 
ington bureau of the International News 
Service, and later in the year became 
identified with the Universal service with 
which he has since remained. He has 
covered Congress and a number of 
national political.campaigns and conyen- 
tions for the Universal. He was singled 
out to cover the last international nar- 
cotic conference held under the auspices 
of the League of Nations at Geneva. 
His clear-cut dispatches from Geneva 
did much to arouse widespread interest 
in this country in the world-wide “dope” 
trafic evil. 

Mr. Harris will succeed Richard W. 
Simpson, formerly of the Washington 
Bureau staff of the Associated Press. 
Mr. Simpson who was familiarly known 
to his many friends here as “Deacon” 
goes to Tampa, Florida, to become man- 
aging editor of the Tampa Tribune. 
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MAIL CIRCULATION NO LONGER SOUGHT 
BY NEW YORK STATE DAILIES 


High Postal Rates Make Profitable Service To Country Readers 
Impossible, Publishers Tell Congressional Committee 
At Buffalo Hearing 


UFFALO, Aug. 19.—Strong opposi- 

tion to the increased postal rates now 
in effect was voiced by newspaper repre- 
sentatives at the Congressional committee 
hearing held in Buffalo on Tuesday. It 
was said many newspapers in New York 
State have abandoned efforts to build up 
their mail circulation because of the 
added burden of high postal rates. 

Norman E. Mack, publisher of the 
Buffalo Times, opened the session with 
an address of welcome to the Senators 
and Representatives composing the com- 
mittee and then introduced Jerome D. 
Barnum, publisher of the Syracuse Post 
Standard and chairman of the postal com- 
mittee of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ committee. 

Mr. Barnum gave figures obtained by 
questionaires sent to 42 New York State 
newspapers, showing that out of a total 
circulation of 963,163, the mail circula- 
tion amounted only to 133,574. The total 
number of single copies in wrappers 
mailed by these papers was 25,076, he 
said, and the number of bundles, con- 
taining a number of copies, 8,470. The 
average haul of mail papers extended 
from 10 to 78 miles, he said, less than ten 
papers having an average haul of more 
than 50 miles. 

Some papers ship most of their out-of- 
town copies ‘by baggage on railroads, Mr. 
Barnum said. The average mailing rate 
amounts to between $1.80 per 100 pounds, 
while for distribution by baggage the 
majority pay only 30 cents per 100 
pounds, or 60 cents on some railroads. 
Over 90 per cent of the mail circulation 
of the papers questioned was found to 
go only to points in the first and second 
mailing zones. The Buffalo Evening 
News ships 83 per cent of its mail copies 
in the first two zones, and 10 per cent, 
in the third, he said. 

“The mail circulation of New York 
daily newspapers has remained practically 
stationary in the past two or three years, 
since the late rate increases went into 
effect,’ said Mr. Barnum. “Where other 


agencies of distribution have been em- 
ployed, the circulation has increased. 
Publishers in this state do not find it ad- 
vantageous to build up their mail cir- 
culation.” 

In 1920 a rate of 1% cents a pound 
was established on the news portion of 
newspapers, regardless of the zone to 
which they were mailed. For advertis- 
ing portions the rate was made two cents 
a pound in the first zone, with increases 
in the other zones. 

Mr. Barnum advocated a return to the 
flat rate for newspapers, regardless of 
contents, which was in effect before 1920. 
“Publishers will not go ahead with de- 
veloping their mail circulation till the 
rates are fixed so that they will not be 
made a football,” he declared. ‘We now 
make $1 less a year on each mail sub- 
scriber than on a customer who receives 
his paper from a distributing agent.” 

W. C. Hixson, circulation manager of 
the Syracuse Post-Standard, said that re- 
storation of the flat rate for mailing 
papers would do away with the present 
necessity for calculating daily what pro- 
portion of a paper is news and what is 
advertising. 

W. B. Jones, publisher of the Utica 
Daily Press, said the mailing expenses of 
his paper jumped from $4,000 in 1917 to 
$13,000 in 1924, although the mail cir- 
culation increased only from 4,200 to 
5,800 in that time. , 

Other figures on mail circulation and 
mailing costs were given by Fred S. 
Todd, publisher of the Rochester Demo- 
crat Chronicle, as follows: mail circula- 
tion, 1917, 18,255; 1920, 18,265; 1924, 
21,464; mailing cost, 1917, $16,759.44; 
1920, $35,206.98; 1924, $48,187.15. 

A plea for newspapers in small towns 
was made by L. P. Conrath, publisher 
of the Cuba Patriot. Mr. Conrath 
criticized the postal department’s policy 
of having return addresses on government 
envelopes printed by government printers, 
which he said took business away from 
private printers. 


STUDYING CENTRAL AMERICAN PRESS 


Dean Walter Williams, of the School of Journalism of the University of Missouri, 
recently visited Guatemala. He addressed the University of Guatemala and the 
Guatemalan journalists, as the guest of the President of the Republic, General 
Jose Maria Orellana. The above photograph taken at the President’s palace, 
chows—Left to right: Dr. Virgilio Rodriguez Beteta, journalist, Guatemala; Dean 
Williams; President Orellana; Arthur H. Giessler (of Oklahoma City), American 
Minister to Guatemala, and William Southern, Jr., editor Independence (Mo.) 
Examiner 
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POST OFFICE CALLED 
PUBLIC SCHOOL _ 


New York Times Urges Lower Second 
Class Rates in Editorial, which Stresses 
Public Service Aspects of 
Postal Department 


Declaring it was not good business fot 
the Government to face a loss of second- 
class matter as more newspapers are 
withdrawn from the mail, the New Vor) 
Times on Aug. 16 discussed the presen 
postal rate problem in an editorial whicl 
emphasized the public service aspects o 
the Post Office department. 

This is the same attitude taken edi 
torially by Eprror & PUBLISHER, whet 
the cost ascertainment report was firs 
made public and the question of posta 
rates came up for discussion. 

The editorial called the post office de 
partment a “public school,” with the news 
papers its “textbooks.” “ 

“Sound arguments have been presente 
which should appeal to the committe 
when it looks upon the post office purely 
as a business operation,’ the editoria 
reads in part. 

“However, the post office is first of al 
a public service. The publishers hay 
only incidentally mentioned the work don 
by newspapers in educating people abor 
public affairs. They wished to avoid ap 
pearing to ask for privileges from th 
Government. A free press must be in 
dependent of governmental favors. Bt 
other competent witnesses, statesmen an 
historians, have testified to the services ¢ 
a free and widely circulated pres 
George Washington as early as 1792 in hi 
fourth annual message to Congress aske 
for legislation to remedy provisions in th 
law creating the post office which operate 
in experiment, against the transmissio 
of newspapers to distant parts of tk 
country. Again in 1793 the first Pres 
dent in his message remarked : 

But here I cannot forbear to recommend 
repeal of the tax on the transportation of publ 
prints. There is no resource so firm for t! 
Government of the United States as the affe 
tions of the people, guided by an enlighten 
policy, and to this primary good nothing c 
conduce more than a faithful representation | 


public proceedings, diffused without restrai 
throughout the United States. 


“Benjamin Rush, Charles Sumner at 
many others have spoken to the san 
effect. They regarded the wide distribi 
tion of information about the Gover 
ment’s affairs, through the medium of tl 
press, as one of the most important of tl 
functions of the post office. That indu 
trious student of newspapers, Lucy Ma 
nard Salmon, whose two volumes, “T! 
Newspaper and the Historian, and ‘T’ 
Newspaper and Authority,’ are standa 
works in this field, writes in the chapt 
‘Taxes on Knowledge’ these significa 
words: 

Wherever the Postoffice Department has be 
made a means of revenue; where postal zo 
have been established; where, as in Englat 
“a tax of two hundred per cent. was levied 
political intelligence’; where authority by eve 
device attempts to stifle discussion, even W 
the assumed laudable desire of preventing | 
press from telling the people what it ought 1 
to know—wherever these and similar conditic 
are found, the handwriting is on the wall. 

“Levying rates which curtail the d 
tribution of newspapers is a tax UD 
knowledge. The establishment of 20 
rates was a mistake in public policy, ¢ 
gendering sectionalism and weakening 0 
of the greatest national cohesive fore 
It is no answer to say that the zone tarl 
apply only to advertising; in effect, t 
barrier operates against the publicati 
as a whole. The ill-advised framers 
the first zone rate law might well he 
pondered the far-seeing wisdom wh 
established the flat postage rate throug 
out the British Empire—acknowledged 
act of statesmanship. One cannot divol 
postal legislation from public welfare a 
public policy. In the words of Sumi 
‘Is it education? The post office 
schoolmaster with school for all 2 
with scholars counted by the millic 
And the newspapers are textbooks int 
school.” 


Quebec Merger Denied 


Officials of Le Soleil, Quebec, og 
Aug. 20 reports that it would buy VE 
nement, morning paper of that city. 
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HOW PRESS 


tandom Survey of Recent Advertising Su 
chants Often Express Surp 


peAT the pulling power of newspaper 
advertising has never been so great 
s at present is the testimony of local and 
ational advertisers, large and small and 
2presentatives of a wide classification of 
‘ades, who this week responded to a 
iuidom invitation extended to them by 
pitor & PuBLISHER to express them- 
‘Ives freely as to the value of their daily 
ress paid publicity. 
The response to this invitation has been 
) overwhelming that Epitor & Pup- 
‘SHER cannot do more than summarize 
ie comments. If, however, anyone has 
id doubt as to the selling ability of 
lily newspapers this symposium should 
spel it. 
Much more than one half of all adver- 
sing to the general American public is 
yw transacted through the medium of the 
ily press. Newspapers have grown to 
ge proportions. The 1,996 English 
nguage dailies of the country have net 
id morning and evening circulation of 
ore than thirty-three millions; the Sun- 
y papers have circulation in excess of 
yenty-three millions. The last census 
ve 24,351,676 as the total number of 
milies in the United States The aver- 
e household coverage by the daily and 
inday press is apparent. 
Epitor & PUBLISHER’s recent national 
rveys have indicated remarkable Sum- 
*t prosperity and foreshadowed Autumn 
siness of unusual proportions. How 
ich of this trading is to be credited to 
ily newspaper advertising is suggested 
the following summary of practical ex- 
riences : 
C. R. Walgreen conducts 49 neighbor- 
od drug stores in Chicago. In 1916 he 
d but nine stores, and when he proposed 
wspaper advertising his friends called 
“business suicide.” His business has 
»wn from $270,000 to $5,650,000 in nine 
irs. In three years his newspaper ad- 
‘tising lineage has grown from 54,000 
es to 245,000. 
The Louis K. Liggett Company, selling 
ong line of drug store: sundries through 
almost equally long chain of stores, re- 
ted an increase of 9.7 per cent in the 
iness done between Jan. 1 and June 
1924 over the same period of a year 
. The 1925 figures were $20,422,037, 
inst 1924 volume of $18,667,555. 
New York City contributed more than 
f of this increase, B. H. Badanes, man- 
tr, stated recently, not through an in- 
ase in the number of stores but almost 
rely through a more aggressive ad- 
ising program. “I have always con- 
led that for stores selling commodities 
1 such a wide appeal, the newspapers 
1a dominating circulation are the most 
ductive,’ Mr. Badanes concludes. 
urn to Boston for another version of 
Same story. This Spring, Reid Mur- 
n & Co., selling “Monarch Brand” food 
lucts added more than 1,000 new 
er accounts in New England and 
iged their problem from one of selling 
goods to one of getting the goods and 
ping them fast enough to meet the 
and. Advertising ran 15,000 lines 
"a period of 5 days and the unit 
oc of the 1,000 dealers added 


ross the continent to Omaha for a 
monial of different newspaper achieve- 
t. Hayden Brothers conduct a large 
ittment store and are conversant with 
t newspaper advertising can do with 
is that the pubilc wants. They 
ied the knowledge to the sale of 
er corsets, which had been more or 
a stagnant line prior to last January. 
centrated effort and consistent news- 
t advertising put over the largest 
me of rubber corset business in the 
s history. 

‘he increase was more than 1,000 per 
“att. Cc. Hart. merchandising man- 
, Stated to Eprror &. PusLisHer. 
iS we attribute directly to the results 
ined through the columns of our 
’ papers.” 
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“PULLS” FOR LOCAL ADVERTISERS 


That was not a special sale, but steady 
effort over a period of six months, bad 
weather and good, without cut prices to 
lure the bargain-hunters. Given bargains 
on worthwhile merchandise, the news- 
papers give merchants something to talk 
about for months. Read the testimony of 
A. T. Lewis & Son, Denver: 

“Recent newspaper advertising has sold 
for us, in two days a large line of new 
Fall dresses, so that an immediate reorder 
was necessary. Fall coats to a retail 
value of $20,000 advertised Sunday, 
August 2, were disposed of by one adver- 
tisement. Two hundred hats from Paris 
in a midsummer event went rapidly. And, 
mind you, these results were obtained in 
the face of sharp competition, when every 
department store and the majority of 
specialty stores in Denver were holding 
August Clearance Sales of present and 
past season merchandise, whereas we were 
advertising advance styles for the coming 
season ! 

“A page ad has resulted in selling 9,000 
apron frocks in less than one day. Small 
space devoted to attractively priced mer- 
chandise frequently results in completely 
clearing in one day the items advertised. 

“There is no merit to the saying that 
the pulling power of newspaper advertis- 
ing is waning. On the contrary, with us, 
it is gaining. Just as in everything else, 
in this day of increasing competition, ad- 
vertising is a matter of salesmanship. 
The advertiser with the best looking ad, 
typography and art work testifying to the 
prideful traditions of honor, honesty, and 
service of the house, and this backed up 
with “The right goods, at the right price, 
at the right time.’ will reap the harvest.” 

In Des Moines the Younker Brothers 
department. store, points to this store’s 
“Capacity Day” sale which was by far the 
largest _day’s business in the store’s his- 
tory. Newspaper advertising was used 
exclusively, four pages in one issue of 
each of the two evening newspapers and 
a five-column advertisement in the morn- 
ing newspaper the day before the sale. 

S. Davidson & Brothers, operatiag four 
large Des Moines furniture stores, have 
relied practically entirely on newspapers 
for advertising purposes since +he incep- 
tion of the business. 


HEARD a State Street advertising 

manager say the other day; “My ad 
pulled its head off but I wasn’t surprised. 
Look at the position I had.” 

But it is safe to say that the adver- 
tisement in question would have “pulled” 
regardless of the position given it. There 
were seasonable items quoted at remark- 
able prices. Illustrations were numerous. 
The copy was “punchy.” Typography was 
splendid. Yet the advertising manager 
attributed the success of his effort to 
position above all other elements enter- 
ing into its preparation and publication. 

The longer a man remains in the adver- 
tising game the more firmly he becomes 
convinced that advertising is whimsical. 
Copy today will be well forward in the 
paper or magazine. It will offer excellent 
merchandise at a fair price. It should 
get a better than average “break” but 
it turns out to be a bloomer. 

Tomorrow’s copy is buried far back 
in the paper. It is no better or worse in 
copy and merchandising appeal. It is no 
more seasonable, nor is price attraction 
greater, yet it “pulls its head off.” 

Nobody can explain it, yet the fallacy 
persists that position means everything 
—that the success or failure of an adver- 
tisement depends largely upon its location 
in the paper. 

The average retailer believes this be- 
cause he doesn’t read the newspaper like 
other people do. He has but two ideas in 


POSITION DOESN’T DETERMINE PULLING POWER 


By ANDREW L. CARMICAL 


The Utica, one of the large apparel 
Stores of the city state their attitude 
toward newspaper advertising as follows: 

“The bulk of our advertising appropria- 
tion is spent in the newspapers. Our 
summer campaign has been very succesful. 

“In our men’s clothing department we 
have shown a gain of better than 60 per 
cent. 

“Our summer clearance sales, advertised 
only through newspapers, were also very 
Successful, particularly our last week’s 
‘Odds and Ends’ subway promotion, in 
which it was necessary to draw all avail- 
able extras to handle the crowd.” 

The Hecht Company, in Washington, 
D. C., gets to the point at once: 

“We are using more space all the time 
and we would not use it unless we found 
it was paying us. In other words, we 
gage our advertising here by percentage, 
and as long as the percentage is right, we 
keep up our volume of advertising, 

“Recently, we had our largest half- 
yearly furniture sale. This semi-annual 
event was advertised in the Washington 
newspapers and the volume was splendid 
—so good, in fact, that July just passed 
with the biggest percentage gain this store 
has ever made—not only for July, which 
is ordinarily a dull month, but for any 
month. 

“To those pessimists who seem to feel 
that newspapers are not ‘pulling’ as they 
used to, we can only say that the reason 
must be that they are not putting in the 
newspapers the merchandise that the pub- 
lic wants. In other words, there is noth- 
ing ‘magical’ about newspaper advertis- 
ing, but if it is backed up by the right 
merchandise, it is, in our opinion, the one 
best advertising medium for the modern 
department store.” 

Goldberg’s, Inc., of Trenton, N. J., state 
their reasons cumulatively : 

“It was newspaper advertising that 
brought in one day’s business, last Janu- 
ary, which was four times as much as 
the biggest day of the previous year. 

“It was newspaper advertising that 
brought to our clothing department, in 
one day, as much business as was done 
previously in an entire month. 

“Our semi-annual shirt sale, which 
is heralded by a full page ad, brings a 


mind when he begins thumbing the pages. 
One is to see his own ad and the other 
is to see the advertising of his competitor. 
And the latter is by far the dominant idea. 

But people who buy the newspaper or 
have it delivered into the home do not 
have these same ideas. The retailer for- 
gets this, however, and promptly “hits the 
ceiling” upon discovering his competitor’s 
ad on page four while his own is on page 
ten. He feels that the other fellow is get- 
ting all the best of it and frequently calls 
the advertising manager of the offending 
newspaper to state that there must be 
some other arrangement or he will do 
various and sundry things to correct the 
situation. 

There was a time when newspaper posi- 
tion was an all-important matter because a 
vast quantity of “boiler plate” was used and 
only two or three pages were really live 
and interesting. It’s different today. 
Managing editors find themselves with a 
wealth of material for every edition. 
Practically every page is a live page, with 
plenty of good reading matter and 
illustrations. 

So long as retailers present store news 
of widest possible interest; so long as 
copy and typography are good; so long 
as the price attraction is right they can 
rest assured that results will be satisfac- 
tory regardless of whether the advertise- 
ment is published. on page five or page 
fifteen. 


ccesses Shows Public Responsiveness at High Pitch—Mer- 
rise at Big Results From Small Investments 


crowd the following day which is the talk 
of the entire section. 

“We have made Tuesday, formerly the 
slowest day of the week, one of the busi- 
est through newspaper advertising, 

“We have turned January, one of the 
quietest, in-between-season months, into 
one of the best business months. 

“Our newspaper appropriation today is 
about five or six times what it was two 


years ago. We use full pages, two pages 
and have even gone as high as eight pages 
a day. 


“We have made newspaper advertising 
pay for itself by offering merchandise of 
quality at the lowest possible prices. The 
consumer quickly decides whether or not 
the advertiser is truthful in his statements 
and if they find him so, the advertisements 
are sure to bring the desired response.” . 

Another Trenton advertiser adds even 
more specific information: 

“The business of the Barlow Grocery 
Company, of $337,000 for the year, was 
advanced only through newspaper space; 
no other advertising of any kind was 
employed. Regularly our advertisements 
are half a page in size, but for specials 
and at the holiday season we use full 
pages. 

“As the direct result of newspaper ad- 
vertising we sold 437 turkeys in two days. 
Upon another occasion 517 baskets of 
peaches were disposed of in one day. 
Upon one occasion we sold 325 baskets 
of peaches in‘three hours. Of course we 
advertise. 

“When the Armour Company grape 
juice was first introduced to Trenton we 
sold 117 cases in 10 days. It was new and 
we used newspaper space to acquaint the 
public with the product. The result was 
most gratifying. The Barlow Grocery 
Company has been in operation 14 years 
and we have gradually increased our 
newspaper space and eliminated all other 
forms of publicity until we now only use 
the newspaper. The results are more 
than satisfactory. Of course we specialize 
in the best of products.” 

C. Clifford Sweetland, advertising man- 
agre of the Tiedtke Bros. Department 
Stores Company, Toledo’s largest space 
users, says: 

The figures of our mill end sale, just 
terminated, show a very substantial in- 
crease over the corresponding period of 
any previous year. This we attribute to 
the large amount of newspaper space used. 

“Advertising percentage to sales was 
far from prohibitive, in fact, but little 
higher than the nominal, average figure 
which is our yearly goal,” 

The. Diamond Jewelry Company of 
Toledo used 75 inches on a special offer 
for new customers July 31. The next day 
497 bona-fide new customers’ names were 
on the books. 

These letters, selected at random from 
scores that have reached Eprror & Pur- 
LISHER offtce during the past 10 days, are 
honestly typical. They reflect the gen- 
eral sentiment of experienced merchants 
in all parts of the country. These men 
find no loss in the power of newspaper 
advertising to make sales at nominal cost 
when the merchandise ‘fills an existing or 
potential need of the consumer and when 
that need can be satiated at a fair price. 
None of them, apparently, expects mira- 
cles and they are often astounded at the 
near-miraculous results that their efforts 
achieve. They fairly represent the retail 
group whose investment in newspaper ad- 
vertising will exceed $200,000,000 this 
year. They pay the bills and are satis- 
fied that they are getting full value for 
their money. 


Editor Heads Prison Printshop 


Forde Harrison, former editor of the 
Allen (Okla:) Democrat, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of a printing plant 
installed in the state prison at McAlester 
to handle the greater part of the state’s 
printing. 
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“NO GIMCRACKS,” SAYS DISPATCH CHIEF 
| OF HIS NEW COLUMBUS PLANT | 


Handsome Structure Conforms With State House Across 


& 


¥ 


66QIMPLICITY of construction for 
simplicity of operation.” 

That is the keynote of the new building 

of the Columbus Dispatch, as expressed 
by Arthur Johnson, its editor. 
_ Mr. Johnson expects to print the first 
issue of the Dispatch in its new home on 
October 19. A special edition of more 
than 200 pages is being prepared in com- 
memoration of the event. 

The Dispatch building occupies the site 
of the old Y. M. C. A. on South 3rd 
street, directly opposite the “Annex” of 
-the Ohio State Capitol. Its general archi- 
tecture is in keeping with that of the 
‘State House. The structure is 60 feet 
wide and extends back 178% feet. It is 
of Benedict stone, the details of the front 
‘being of Italian design. The lobby, while 
plain, is attractive. The counters, wain- 
-scoting and the stairways ate of golden 
St. Genevieve marble, with wrought-iron 
banisters. The ceiling, is. in rich colors, 
adapted from a design, in‘an Old Roman 
paiace.. The exterior of the main entrance 
is of imported Red Levant and the) doors 
and grills are of solid bronze. 

‘Surmounting the four-story building is 
a tower with a high-pitched tile roof. In 
it will be the offices of the publishers and 
board of. directors and a studio for the 
cartoonists. .. An. electric! sign eight feet 
high is mounted on the roof. 

The Dispatch is now installing a new 
12-unit straight line, super. speed Hoe 
press driven by four, 100-horse . power 
motors. Among the features of the press 
are reel stands, Cline drive system and 
automatic. paper conveyors working from 
eight folders. There also is being in- 
stalled a Hoe octuple press for the print- 
ing of eight color pages. 

The editorial department, morgue, 
library and radio room will be located on 
the second story of the building. They 
will occupy the rooms to the front, in 


Street—Will Be in Operation Oct. 19 With 
\¢ - 200-Page Edition 


trative photographs for magazine stories 
under the care of Lejaren A. Hiller, a 
pioneer in this particular field. A studio 
with movable scenic arrangements and 
movie props and lights has been set apart 
for special work. News pictures will be 
in charge of Frank A. Eaton, formerly 
with the Philadelphia Bulletin and for the 
past nine years editor of the rotogravure 
and photograph department of the New 
York Herald Tribune. 

The portrait studio department of Un- 
derwood & Underwood will remain in its 
old quarters for the present, at 417 Fifth 
avenue. 


Librarian to Censor Magazines 


Clarence W. Sumner, Sioux City 
librarian, will hereafter decide which 
magazines may not be offered on city 
newsstands. The appointment of the 
municipal magazine censor followed police 
action against dealers accused of handling 
literature “indecent” and in violation of 
the recently adopted statute. 


“Paramount Week’’ Next 


About 7,000 theaters will advertise 
“Paramount Week,” Sept. 6-13. 


for August\22, 1925 
NEWS OR JUSTICE? 


Chicago Jewelers Ask Press to Omit 
Names of Robbery Witnesses 


Whether newspapers shall fulfill their 
function as givers of all available facts 
to the public or shall assist certain in- 
terests in the prevention and prosecution 
of crime has become a live question 
through a letter addressed by the Chi- 
cago Jewelers’ association to the man- 
aging editors of all the city’s mews- 
papers. In this they ask that names of 
witnesses to jewel robberies be withheld 
from print until the trials. 

The jewelry men making the request 
as one phase of an intensive campaign 
against hold-ups which have cost them 
thousands each year, point out that a 
witness whose name appears in print is 
approached by crooks and tampered 
with, This practice, they assert, has 
caused many to alter their stories or 
to stay entirely away from court when 
the time comes for testimony. 

No statement has been issued by the 
newspapers on their stand in this issue 
and it is understood that no agreement 
has been reached. 


Britt to Head Knox College 


Albert Britt, for the past year with 
the editorial department of the Frank 
A. Munsey Company, New York, was 
elected president of Knox College, Gales- 
burg, Ill, Aug. 15. He will assume 
his new duties Sept. 1. Mr. Britt was 
for 14 years editor of Outing, and is 
the author of several books. 


IMPRESSIVE COLUMBUS DISPATCH PLANT 


‘LEAGUE BODY PROBES 
NEWS MEN’S STATE 


Conditions Under Which White Co 
lared Process Toil in Many Countries, 


Including U. S., Under 


Invesitgation 


Digressing from the purely ind 
field, the International Labor Bur 
corollary branch of the League of | 
tions, is now engaged in extensive 
search work to determine the condi 
under with the world‘s ‘‘white col 
or “intellectual workers” labor. 

At the request of several organizat: 
of journalists, including the Inter: 
Association of Journalists Accrec 
the League of Nations (an organiza 
founded by Americans and whose 
bership includes at least twenty- 
cent Americans) the Labor Bur 
undertaken to collect data from 
ized countries on conditions of 
ment, the legal status of ne 
workers, the newspaper labor m 
contracts of service, remuneration 
dent institutions, organizations ¢ 
general position of the profession. 

Journalistic organizations of m 
twenty countries have already 
proached on the matter and many 
replies to the questionnaire have bee 
ceived. 

Among the countries where the I 
Bureau is conducting its investiga 
into the condition of newspaper wo 
(not the mechanical forces, however, 
Germany, Austria, Great Britain 
Spain, Argentine, France, 
Jugoslavia, Roumania, Sweden, — 
mark, Norway, Holland, Belgium, 
gal, (Greece, Switzerland, Cuba, F 
‘Hungary and Poland. 3 

The questionnaire has been sent © 
officially” to several organizations 
United States—not that there is a 
picion that working conditions acr 
Atlantic need improving, but that s 
tions of value may be received on 
to build a constructive report for 
the journalists’ organizations of 


close contact with the composing room countries in bettering their conditions 
with its 24 linotypes, monotypes and steam 2 
tables. The matrices will be shot to the 
first floor where they will be cast by a 
new double junior autoplate. Conveyors 
will carry the papers from the press to 
the circulation room on the mezzanine 
floor where they will be sent down chutes 
to the waiting trucks. and to the delivery 
boys, who will have quarters on the first 
floor. 

The third floor of the structure will be 
the offices of the advertising departments, 
advertising artists, engravers and photog- 
raphers. The Association. Press will 
occupy the front of the fourth floor, 
where also will be located the circulation 
department and private switchboards. 

“There are no gimcracks, no, trick 
machinery: in our new_ building,” said 
Arthur. Johnson, the editor. “We have 
made everything as simple as possible. 
‘Simplicity,’ in fact, is our watchword. 
Every effort has been made in the pur- 
chasing of equipment and in the arrange- 
‘ment. of the offices and departments to 
avoid waste of time, effort and space. We 
want to guard against all lost motion 
whether in machinery or man-power.” 

The Columbus Dispatch is. owned by 
R. F. and H. P. Wolfe. They are also 
the proprietors of the Ohio State Journal, 
which occupies an attractive building on 
Broad street, facing the State Capitol, 
a square from the Dispatch building. 


A. P. PLANS RADIO STATION 
May Build Receiving Set Atop Pos 
Bldg., New York 


The Associated Press may build 
less receiving station on top 
Postum Building, 250 Park aven 
York, according to plans still in 
retical stage. a 
_ The Postum Building is situa 
rectly behind the A.P. headquarte 
Madison avenue, and is 20 storie 
Several problems confront the pr 
ciation’s radio experts workin 
proposal. Electric wires feedi 
entering the Grand Central Stati 
may prove an obstacle to the vi 
is said. Ss 

The A.P. at present has a r 
which, placed on the roof of 
quarters building has been used 
gency occasions, such as for 
news on the arrival of the ZR3 : 
many. i : 


Simpson to Tampa Tri 


R.. W. Simpson, managing 
the Norfolk (Va.) Virginian 
‘join the staff of the Tam 
Tribune as associate editor 
Sept. 1. Mr. Simpson will a 
Lambright, editor-in-chief. B 
association with the Norfolk n 
Mr. Simpson was for many 
nected with the Associated Press. 


“U. & U.” MOVING 


Reorganization of Picture Service Com- 
pleted—Eaton Joins Staff 


This week marked the removal from 
Sth avenue, New York, of the oldest 
news-photograph syndicate in the country, 
as Underwood & Underwood have now 
completed the merger made in March with 
the Elliott Service Company. and are unit- 
ing with them in the Underwood & Un- 
derwood Building at 242 West 55th street. . 
The new combination will handle several 
additional features, among them the illus- 


Changes on Utah ‘Fe mer 


The Utah Farmer, Salt 
published by the Deseret News i 
is temporarily under the edito 
James M. Kirkham, assistan 


-and manager of the paper. ; 
don, editor for the past few ye 


In the heart of Columbus, built for business, amply providing for the great 
cently resigned. 


Ohio daily’s rapidly expanding activities. 


IDERLE SWIM PICTURE 


LONDON TO 


Editor & Publisher 


CABLED FROM 
NEW YORK 


bishman Process Given Practical Test in Transmitting Photo 


hy 


of News Event—Relayed by Wire to San 


Francisco Bulletin 


UTSTANDING in the complete 
coverage by American newspapers of 
rtrude Ederle’s unsuccessful attempt 
swim the English Channel this week, 
SS a news picture of the event cabled 
m London to New York using the 


ment and segregation of the component 
parts of a photograph, then the trans- 
lation of these parts into coded words 
to be transmitted by telegraph or cable. 

Mr. Leishman has invented a machine 
performs 


which these functions with 


First actual news picture to be cabled across Atlantic and published in 
American newspapers in association with spot news of the event. 


ention of Leroy Leishman, of Ogden, 
th. It was the first practical demon- 
a7 of the cabling of a news photo- 
pil. , 

‘he stunt was worked through the 
rth American Newspaper Alliance, 
w York, and the picture was repro- 
ed in the New York World along 
1 the news text Aug. 19, and sent 
he San Francisco Bulletin by the tele- 
to process of the American Telephone 
Telegraph Company, used the same 
in that newspaper also. 

Ithough demonstrated successfully 
years ago over land wires, this is 
first news picture to be cabled from 
sad by the Leishman Telegraphed 
to process. 

he process, as explained to Eprror 
PUBLISHER, is based on the enlarge- 


mathematical accuracy, even to decoding 
the words in picture form when they: are 
received. 

This machine, however, was not used 
in transmitting the Ederle picture, since 
Mr. Leishman did not have opportunity 
to send it to London and set it up there. 
Instead he taught a man in London the 
process by mail, the process being work- 
able and as accurate by human as me- 
chanical hands, he says. 

An ordinary picture, usually five by 
eight inches in size, to be transmitted by 
the Leishman process is enlarged to a 
size of 18 by 18 inches. This square is 
divided into 104,974 parts using a mathe- 
matical invention of Mr. Leishman’s, and 
these parts are translated into coded 
words. Each code word gives location, 
form, and shade. When received in 


¥ 
Leroy Leishman, 34 year-old inventor of picture cabling instrument, at 
—_ work with his decoding machine. 


s 


for, Amp st. 22901925 
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CABLEGRAM-“VIA COMMERCIAL” 
VABLEGRAM - “VIA COMMERCIAL” 


HUG 25 


RECEIVED AT “GGT 
20 BROAD STREET ~~ ~ ===» 


TEL. RECTOR 0830 


BX1 X1 762 
LONDON COLLECT 233 FIRST 50 
WANEWSAL NYK 


OE E oF THE 
“SCLARENCE H. MACKAY, PRESIDENT. 
SUBJECT TO TERMS AND CONDITIONS ON BACK HEREOF, WHICH ARE RATIFIED AND AGREED TO, 


FOLLOWING FIRST HALF PHOTOGRAPH EDERLE ABOUT TEN MILES GRISMEZ EDERLE 
CODE BEGINS YDBTS XXBTA XXLGA GLLGA UDBTD UIGIS UJGGU UGGFU UFGEA 
UFFWA UFFSQ UGFLQ UJFDQ-UTEVQ VQEWA VSFAQ VVFDA VXFWA VXGAQ WAGAQ WBGFQ 
VWGJA VWGKA VTGKA- VQGGQ-VMGFQ VLGGQ VFGKQ UWGIQ UUGFA ULGKDUGGIY 


UXGBA UXGEQ VuGCD VBGDY- — 


Above is a facsimile of a section of the code message that made one half 
of Miss Ederle’s swimming picture. 


cable form they may be decoded either 
by hand or machine. 

The Ederle picture was taken about 
10 miles from Cape Gris Nez, France at 


1 o'clock. It reached New York at 6 
P. M. Eastern Daylight Saving Time, 
and had been decoded by 10 P. M. It 
required 12 pages of Commercial Cable 
or 548 code words. 


Mr. Leishman expressed himself as 
dissatisfied with the results in the case 
of the Ederle picture, and declared he 
was confident his invention is capable of 
a much better showing. He called at- 
tention to the adverse:.conditions_of fog 
and rough sea under which the original 
photograph was taken on the English 
Channel. 


GERTRUDE’S COSTLY SWIM 


News Agencies Spend $10,000 Cover- 
ing Attempt to Span Channel 


Press associations spent approximately 
$10,000, it is estimated, covering the un- 
successful attempt of Gertrude Ederle to 
swim the English Channel, Aug. 18. 

On the day of the attempt the United 
Press charted the speed boat Angus to 
accompany the swimmer, with Sidney 
Williams cf the London staff on board to 
report her progress through the water. 
Minnott Saunders, another U. P. man, 
was aboard the official tug La Marine, 
while Gabriel Courtial cabled details of 
Miss Ederle’s start from Cape Gris-Nez. 
The same press association had engaged 
William Willard, former British naval 
man, to report the landing at Dover. 

The United Press coyerage of the 
swim was arranged by Robert Bender, 
general news manager and Webb Miller, 
acting European manager. 

The North American Newspaper Alli- 
ance had exclusive radio from the official 
tug, with reports of the swim told by 
Capt. Alex Rutherford. 


BIG MEDICINE DEAL 


Extensive Ad Campaign Predicted for 
Thacher Laboratories 


Announcement is made that J. T. Lup- 
ton, president of the Thacher Medicine 
company of Chattanooga and also presi- 
dent of the National Coca-Cola Bottling 
company and of the Dixie Mercerizing 
Company had optioned to Harrison 
Durant of Philadelphia and New York 
a controlling interest in the Thacher 
Medicine company. 

It is said when the deal is closed that 
Mr. Durant and his associates will put 
on one of the most extensive advertising 
campaigns ever conducted in the country. 

Associated with Durant in this are 
Clarence P. Wynne, president and gen- 
eral manager of Munyon Remedy com- 
pany, Scranton, Pa.; K. C. Williams, 
formerly vice-president of the Boro- 
Salicine Company and C. H. Bauer, 
formerly sales manager of the Mifflin 
Chemical company, Philadelphia. 

It is stated that the reorganized com- 
pany will be known as the Thacher Lab- 
oratories, Inc., and will employ an initial 
capital of $2,000,000. 

For more than three quarters of a 
century the Thacher Medicine Company 
has successfully manufactured popular 
household remedies. 

Mr. Durant gained fame as industrial 
counsel for large concerns. 


NATIONAL PRESS CLUB 
APPROVES BUILDING 


Construction of $9,000,000 Structure 

To Bear Its Name Will Start 
Oct. 1, 
Referendum 


Following 


(By Telegraph to Epttor & PusiisHer) 
Wasurineton, ..D. ; ©, Aug. .20—- 


,Ground will be broken Oct. 1 for the 


$9,000,000 National Press Club. building 
at 14th and F streets, N. W.. It was 
decided at a meeting of the club mem- 
bers last night. eh 

Completion of the building is expected 
by Oct., 1926. The club members voted 
unanimously to authorize the building 
committee, which consists of John Hayes 
Hammond, John Joy Edson and James 
William Bryant, to execute immediately 
a contract with the construction and 
honding companies, which have proferred 
their services. 

The building, which will be Washing- 
ton’s largest office building and a_per- 
manent home for the press club, will be 
erected on the site of the Ebbitt Hotel. 
It will extend along F street for a dis- 
tance of more than 250 feet, and along 
Fourteenth to the Willard building, 

Spacious club. quarters will top eleven 
stories containing 800 office rooms. The 
Famous Players-Lasky Corporation has 
leased the ground floor for a new mo- 
tion picture theatre. 

The resolution authorizing the build- 
ing committee to contract for the con- 
struction was drawn up by Garrard B. 
Winston, Under Secretary of the treas- 
ury, Col. William J. Donovan, assistant 
attorney general, and-Charles E. Jones, 
realty expert. : 

The contracting and bonding com- 
panies who bid for the job are the 
George A. Fuller Company, F.;A. Saw- 
yer & Co., Love, Macomber & Co., and 
P. W. Chapman. 

John Joy Edson was: enthusiastic over 
the project, he told the club members 
that the population of Washington will 
grow to a million and a half in the near 
future, and pointed out that the new 
press headquarters will be right in the 
center of things, near the Treasury and 
other government buildings. 

A move is on foot to have every news- 
paper correspondent in Washington open 
offices in the building. 


Statesville Ledger Changes Field 


The Statesville (N. .C.) Ledger 
which started publication as. an evening 
daily, has switched to the morning field. 
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CHRYSLER SEEKS “PAP” 
IN EDITORIAL FORM 


Motor Maker’s Views on State Insur- 
ance Officials Cast In “Suggested 
Editorial” Issued by 
MacManus Agency 


Editors in various parts of the country 
were this week receiving a press agent 
“editorial” in proof form. It was dis- 
tributed by MacManus, Incorporated, 
from its New York headquarters, 100 
East 42d street. The hand-out editorial 
was in behalf of the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion and it contained an attack upon un- 
specified state insurance commissioners, 


alleging that, in defiance of public inter- 
est, there was opposition to the Chrysler 
deferred-payment plan, which hase 
cently been announced in large adver- 
tising space. 

No proof is given. 
mere unsupported assertion. It is, how- 
ever, sent out to be used before the 
reading public as the editorial utterance 
of the editor of the newspaper printing it. 
It does not make MacManus responsible 
for the utterance, nor Chrysler. att 

Whether this “editorial’’ was distrib- 
uted to all newspaper publishers, or only 
to those carrying the Chrysler advertis- 
ing through MacManus, Incorporated, is 
not known. Whether any editor used it 
is not known. It is a rare exhibit in 
modern journalism and is reproduced 


herewith in full: 


The “editorial” is 


“Fyrom 
“MacManus, Incorporated, 
“100 East 42nd_St., 
“New York, N. Y. 


“SUGGESTED EDITORIAL 
FOR YOUR EXCLUSIVE USE 


“Serving the Public 


“Motor cat owners and prospective 
car owners in some states are asking 
just what is the province and functions 
of a state insurance commissioner. Ob- 
viously he is elected to see to it that the 
insurance laws of the state are observed 
and to protect the interests of the policy 
holders within the state. In some states 
insurance commissioners give the im- 
pression that their sole mission in life 
is to protect the interests of the insur- 
ance agents even when those interests 
are opposed to those of the general pub- 
lic. 

“Here is a case in point: ; 

“To control the deferred-payment price 
of its product so as to get its cars into 
the hands of the ultimate user at the 
lowest possible price, the Chrysler Cor- 
poration negotiated for uniform, national 
finance rates. To get such rates it was 
necessary to insure cars against fire and 
theft. Of course, no finance company 
will finance the sale of an automobile 
on a time basis unless that car is insured 
against loss by fire or theft. This plan 
will save prospective Chrysler owners 
$5,000,000 during the next 12 months. 
It has been opposed by a few state com- 
missioners of insurance on these curious 
grounds: 

“1. One commissioner opposes it on 
the ground that it sets a precedent for 
other companies. In other words, this 
commissioner would oppose the saving 
of money for the public. By now he 
knows that other motor car companies 
are planning to adopt similar finance 
plans. 

“2. Another commissioner opposes the 
plan on the ground that it deprives local 
insurance agents of business. To be 
sure, it is a bit unfortunate for those 
agents that they should lose business, 
but it cannot be denied that the inter- 
ests of a group are of lesser importance 
than the interests of the public. 

“Tn no other field of business is com- 
petition as keen as it is in the auto- 
motive industry today. Companies are 
ever alert to effect new economies. They 
seek constantly to find new ways of 
winning public approval. And when a 
ereat manufacturing .company finds a 
way of saving $5,000,000 and sees to it 
that the public, and not the manufactur- 
ing company, saves that money, it is 
curious that there should be those 


Editor :&vPwetiser, for Awgwste 22, 1929 


a willingness to qualify to do business 
within the respective states and to pay 
taxes to the states on ‘business done 
within those states. 

“The Chrysler plan of financing is a 
distinct step forward. It is a real pub- 
lic service.” 


so short-sighted as to oppose it. 
Most of the state commissioners of 
insurance have declared that the plan 
being a Michigan contract is not sub- 
ject to local state laws and hence is 
not within their jurisdiction. However, 


the insurance company has manifested 


a sub 
neces 
was 


Woman’s Page Editor: ‘ f : 
The importance of choosing the right foods cannot be overestimated. Also import- 


ant is the managing of the food problem so that the woman in the home will have more 


leisure to improve her mind and to be a real.c anion to her husband and children. The 
‘ollowing articles have been prepared by 4 staff of food experts and the information con- 
tained is the result of investigation and study. 


There is no charge for this service which we are sending to you alone in your city. 


Practical Home Economics and Recipe 


That Tasty Corn 
Pudding 


—_— 


Modern Improvements in 
ment Are Taking the 


escalloped 


ORN pudding, or 
orn, makes a delicious hot i 
h’ to serve with an other- Home Making. 


tuncheon. 


adily prepared if one has 
can OM handy. First drain 
fe hquid Irom the can. Into a pint 


of milk stir four w en eges, 
a tablespoon of m 
the corn, a tablesp 3 
salt and pepper to taste. Co 
oven, in a buttered dish, set ina 
Bake until set 


of scalding water. 
and_ brown. 

With cold sliced meat’ and pot- 
ato chips, the corn will be the only 
other vegetable necded. Fruit sal- 
ad with avhipped cream, or ‘fruit 
jello with cookies, will nicely top 
off this siniple but appetizing Junch 
eon. a 


eis : 
be a 
o> ESAS aE 


ITE charge has heen brought by 


your head that beginning with next 


Economical Ambrosia 


T 


rtain long-hearded. sober- | year all houses will be built with- 
ed gent that the | out kitchens, It isn’t ae 
American hots ot what she | this will ever occur. 


used to be, N6 
her stronghold: 


ris her kitchen 


e man must eat there mus' 
cd by her pres- 


ens, But the kitchens whi 


from five ht hours every | now growing in popularity are very 

e bakes bread different from the big, hot 
and pies, “puts up” venient ones of twenty years ago, 
and vegetables, ser! Industry is co-operating with 
irons, and all the while k women in taking the drudgery out 


ful ¢ 


These pessimists sit for hours and 
nd old days 


women ‘hay 


united effort 


talk i 
. and long foc a of home | tine for the really important tasks 
IIE cool, Fefreshing fruit drink | Tige bread and home baked beans | —the making of a home and the 

is one of the joys of summer} sna ome cooked jam, That only | rearing of children, 
time, The juice of Gammel) ore out of every thousand, girls With a washing machine in the 
Traits) combined with lemon or or- ded a loaf-ot bread in her | pasement to do in one hour what 


ange inice eas re Uae hing which to them has | formerly. was done in four, the ; 
WI s a real economy, 7 f a aal- fe 
wife will find this a real economy. | it of the aspects of a national cal. | smother of the family has time for ae 
as) wolltas 3 han oid therskort= {| amis hey view with ominous | reading. The electric range in the oi Sy cs ie 
paring a cooling drink in the Fira fact that the mother Of | kitchen with an. autorvatic current 7 1 
est_possible time. the household now buys her baked [regulator miakes it possible for her | Mstry in one Step ghash Cuniitic [ies sea AD ae bee A 
econo! es je tae! hi stea ot = < ousckeeper's duties a a hot stove stir "9 es oO 
The cconomy lies in the fact that | yeans and yam egrcean) in teattiot tg ga 'tola inatiiee, No longervis | Wousekecpers: duties, in Nall, sole hot stove stirrmg ig syrup t 
D from which the | spending hours over a hot stove | she forced to spend her afternoons {urmishes her with food the prepara-|keep it from buening, Her bread 
for this purpose | cooking them in her own kitchen esr onde thet bet fernily {Sdn of which is ninc-tenths icomi- lis baked 7atyavcentralybeline asa 
? * | pleted and thus liits front her shoul-|Her fish, prepared at_the sea 


with other fruits to 


ast 
nerGgc ean has al 


id, cleaned, cooked. 


may have a hot dinner at night 
The mangle robs ironing of its 
terrors the vacuum cleaner 


The old-fashioned kitchen, they 


point out, 1s going out of existence 
as one of the institutions of the 


ders their most onerous burden. and shipped 


By making use of@anned_prod> 


The juice 
rries, peaches, 


from_the Gan)—o 


eC RD eh calaiwitl pineanple= | reat American home. And, thank | takes most of the toil irom/eleaning | "HID she saves Herself ho aa 
siccoterted’ lemon juice, and poured | fortune, they're pence pile oye ae sie sie monn more | ime. No longer is it nece self from the initial st 

Ce ET Ree ihe racuit ae arf oem ommrcubiasiexlatence sche pamatoy be: ity Nery cchiliicen and: litter toswashiily finished product is meat. But even 
Saliclous cabelas sult Is 2 | most of the really intelligent peo- | to study their needs and problems. | her vegetables nundiry bbe a Salpidaneane 
peoetitoneogtiot ith the | Ple im the w en't wmeepitissend Put the innovation which, per- | done and done mu kee. pore’ tenderloin saath ie 
juice of ther | Wailing and gnashing, their teeth | haps, has brought out a gre and cheaply than rib! roasts. the €anming—in- 
ries, blav 5, OF. ral cies, | About it. They're rejoicmg change any other in the 1 : t ut home. Her of course leaves tothe cul 
beauty of color ds added go its at- Now don’t jump too hastily to | ern menage is the use of f fruits, jams and jellies also aré y ministravions of the individ- 
peactions conclusions and get the idea into | [cooked outside tl Here in- | made outside her home so that she|ual housewife, But her beet loaf, 
For the Summer Tea Hour REPLACING CAKES 


AND CANDIES WITH 
JEWELS, LACES 
AND 


(Hot Afternoons De- 
tmand Iced Drinks 
fand Cool Salads for 
he Summer Tea 
Hour. 


on 
ing Designs 


FTERNOON tea is 


A 


rapidly becoming : 
SHS ‘as much of an Haye Been Litho NIERES 
institution in this coun- eeanied! 
try as it has always been 
in England. Americans, 

hot always 

tly upon the 

this restful Hi Gamera in_bone) 
spate dies, dainty cakes, candied 


olives will add a tasty relish, The 
tea-table may be further graced 
with a pretty basket of mixed fruits 
which happen to be in season—pears 
apples, peaches, grapes and the like. 

To make the mint ginger punch, 
rub together until well mixed '% 
cup of fresh mint leaves and 
cup of powdered sugar. Add 4 


fruits, and the like, are a far cry 
from the days when such confec- [ 


paper bags d 
ceptacles of today TIVC 
only in the fact that they keep their 
contents fresh, but that they are real 
ornaments which will grace any 
library-table or buffet 


Two weeklies in Huntington Park, Cal, 


Signal and the Park Sun. 


> 


L. A. Suburban Ambitions 


urb of Los Angeles, are taking steps 
sary to entering the daily field, ij 
learned this week. They are 


Released for publication free of charge | . 
AMERICAN HOUSEWIFE’S B 
119 West 40th St., New York 


A Hurry-Up § 


Methods and Equip- 
Drudgery Out of 


NE of the easiest salads 
pare, one which 
fair amount of food v; 
c] evolved out of a, 
cetsJaided and abetted b; 
or four hard boiled cggs, 
draining the liquid from 
eut the beets into quarters, 
hard-boiled eggs may be stic 
vontally or halved and 
vertically, and arranged wi 


three ring circu: 
the ~vcial duties w 
out ot her home, she is pre 
to have cither business or. 
terests as well, Also she must mi 
neglect her family meals, a 
The pantry shelves wells; 
with ready-to-serve foods. 
proved the solution of 


F 
CEES } 
as 
jher corned beei, tongue and other 
|meat products of similar_nature she 
finds prepared for her@y cans ready, 
fo serve on hive minutes notice, 
In a word, the American house- 
at last alive to the fact 
herself of the ser- 
cies Outside her home 
her im the preparation of 
Is she’ is rendering a dis- 
linet service to her family. Tn the 
time so saved she hus the leisure 
o give herself a broader, 
outlook on life and to 
f more traly a home 
2 a mother. 


and many acquire a new 
icious flavor. A quick ret 
supplies hot vegetables whi 
Preparation of salads and 

requires nothing but a Gan o 
a head of lettuce and a bo 
salad dressing or a can of 
whipped cream. 


For the Children’s Par 


Refreshments Must Be 
Wholesome As Well As 


maker ai 


Delicious. 


boil without stiri 
the syrup threads: 
dropped from a | 
Pour gradually 
beaten whites of 
ring constantly ul 

frosting is of the right co 

to spread. Add the flavor 

spread on the cake. 

Probably ice cream ‘will 


Fy ARTIES are one of the joys of 
childhood. They will linger 
in the memory, long after 
i dents are torgotten. 
Therefore her should see) 
to it that b boys and. girls 
have birthday celebrations that are 
worth remembering. 
£ course, games and other 
features of the entertainment play 
a big part in hildren’s party. 
But, after all, it is “the eats” that 
count most with the little folks. 
The mother should take. pains to 
serve the sort of things that most 
children like best, yet always with 
an eye to their wholesomencss, 
Many a party is shadowed by a 


would undoubtedly please 
folks. It is so 


ate plates, surrounding | 
with maraschino cherries, 
ting a fluffy mound 9 
cream in the center. 


come so crisp and fresh out of tin 


boxes? There should be sandwic 
es of course, preferably chi 
since that is nourishing and prac 
tically everybody likes it. Mint 
ginger punch makes a delicious sub- 
stitute for tea. b 
Neither hostess nor maid need 
‘dread the preparation of so simple] 
an “afternoon tea” meni as has} 
been suggested above, since most 
‘of it comes out of those handy 
‘of which the thrifty housewife 


Ways keeps_a generous and varied 
sup Gant large and luscious 
pears 4g aNItKTy opened, to make the 


salad. Maraschino cherries are laid 
in the center of cach half-pear, lt 
is very little trouble to split each 
of these cherries and insert therein 
a salted almond. In the middle of 
the salad place a snowy froth of 
whipped cream, which, strange as 


it_may seem, has also come out of 
G can) This may be prepared, some 


cup of lemon juice and 2 cups 
orange juice, 


least 


Allow to stand at 


15 nrinutes in a cold place 
Strain, add two cups of ginger ale 


and pour into gla 
of crushed ice, 


G 


one-third full 
h cach glass 


with a sprig of mint and half slice 


of lemon, 


The result will be found 


to bea very delicious and refresh- 


ing beverage. 
Such a 


will, be 


found re- 


freshing and alluring, on the hot- 
The hostess who 


test 


afternoon 
has no maid ean have practically 


everything prepared beforehand, so 
that, just before the tea-hour, there 
will be nothing for her to do but 


Whip the already prepared powder- 
ed milk-and-gelatine mixture, for 


the salad, 


ike the sandwiches, lay 


out the wafers, cakes and olives on 
their respective plates,. and pour 
the mint ginger punch upon cracked 


ice in the glasses. 


Then 


there will 


be the final arrangement of the var- 


ious dishes on the tea-table, 


and 


Nor does their value end th 
of their edible conte 
be put to numerous u 
jewel boxes may be made 
also boxes to hold hand- 

efs, gloves, ribbons, laces, or 
cigarettes. 

Their lacquered decorations. a 
so colorful and artistic? that th 
will fit, into almgst any color- 
scheme. To make one of these 
pretty tin boxes oyer into a jewel- 
case, a pad of cotton wadding 
should be cut_to fit the bottom 
of the box, Over this and around 
the sides should be carefully glued 
a velvet lining, in one of the col- 
ors used on the exterior decoration 
of the box. Thus padded and lined 
it appears to have been destined 
from the first to serve as & casket 
for beautiful jewels. 

Satin linings are perhaps more 
suitable for the boxes that'are to 
hold handkerchiefs, gloves, ribbons, 
etcetera, In these no wadding will 


as they might té a satin surface. 
The box, with its prettily decorated 


cover, would he a pleasing addition 
either to the library table or to the 
dressing-table in milady's boudoir, 
For the latter, one should be selec- 
ted that is done in light, dainty 
colorings; while a box of Oriental 
colors and design would be best 
suited to the library or a man’s 
“den,” 

In selecting a living for any of 


glove-hox; cigarettes neatly 
placed in the box intended for that 
use; in the jewel-box, one of the 
dainty, pastel-colored pearl neck- 
laces now so inexpensi 
lar, Not, however, that a 
ure would be 


cha ng gift in_itsell 
be proc 7 Tandy= 


store or bakery. {Gn hoxesy hard 


candy will keep fresh and dry and 
eserved for a long time. 


4 in cike-hoxes) usually 
fruit cakes: J is desirable to 


keep them for an indefinite time, 
In _ this type of container the cakes 
Wil rena tresh and delicious. 


Hk {adding to the latter a finishing touch 4 | ; 
before, from powdered’ milk.|™ L cs be necessary. The satin lining | these boxes, it would be well to | Such ; 
3 y of a si e 3 A , b Such boxes of cakes or cn y 
eee is cacy Rehquify the| im the way of a small vase of sea-| should) be cut to fit exactly the | choose from the less dominant col- | je kept on the table in auton may 


p Water, and to 
Spinto thts-add 1 34 teaspoons 
of pfain (not acidulated) gelatine, 
¥% teaspoonful vanilla and 1 tea- 
spoonful of powdered sugar. Mois- 


ten the gelatine ablespoons 
of the reliquified @Owdered mitt --id 
heat balance of Tater at 


sonable flowers; perhaps also scat- 
tering over it a {ew sprays of blos- 
soms—as though fruit and flowers. 
dainty food and beverage, were all 
essential parts of a charming ex 
pression of hospitality. 


Entertaining under such circiim- 
stances Jays no heavy strain upon 


sides and bottom of the box, 
stretched smoothly over these sur- 
faces and glued with care, In work- 
ing with fine“fabric use the best 
quality glue so there will be no 
discoloring and the surfaces will ad 
here smoothly-antl permanently. 

If a cigarette box is desired, it 


ors on the cover. For instance, 
where there is an Oriental design 
in rich red, blue and yellow, with 
the red predominating, the blue 
note had best be repeated in tbe: 
lining. Or perhaps a box of Japan- 
ese design will be done in black and 
silver. Here a contrasting lining 


room, or on the dining-room buffet 
They will be found extremely 
handy, and as attractive as they 
are useful, They are a good in- 
vestment 


A most attractive gift to a movie 
fan would consist of a group of 
boxes, each decorated with the face 


scalding point in a double the hostess nor cumbersome obliga- er to use a square or oblong | would be artistic, such as a pale | af a popular and celebrated screen 
Add the softened gelatine stir| tion upon'her guests. The simple, |(tin hox,) As a cigarette container | Sreen, or a bright Chinese red actress, each lined to match some 
until dissolved. Cool, add flayoring| dainty repast which has apparently not be fihed, although it The work of adapting these love- | color note of the boudoir and each 
and sugar.. Whip in a dish set in| been achieved without a great | would not be inappropriate to do so. | ly boxes to new uses is a fascin- | labeled on the outside of the box 


cracked ice 


CA can of chess will supply the 
filling tor fhe sandwiches, and 


amount of labor is always the most 
enjoyable to those who partake of 


it. 


Perhaps a lining of taffeta silk 


would he best, because fragments 
of tobacco would not clings to it 


ating ove. They would make de- 
lightful Christmas gifts, with per- 
haps a sample enclosed of the ar- 


below the lid with thedname of the 
article for which jitended, such as 
gloves or jewels, 


child's illness afterward, from eat- 
ing too many rich, indigestible mix- 
tures, 

A simple menu will be just as 
satisfactory to the little guests, and 
at the same time make the whole 
affair easier for the mother. Re- 
freshments should be selected that 
do not require elaborate prepara- 
tions beforehand. Of course, the 
birthday cake should be made either 
the afternoon before, or the morn- 
ing of the party. 

Here is a good, standard recipe 

y cake: 4% cup 
diluted with 2/8 
ip butter; 2 cups 
sifted s cups ‘flour; 8 
whites of eggs beaten stiff; 4 tea~ 
spoons baking powder; 1 teaspoon 
van 4 teaspoon almond ex- 
trac ream the butter and add 
the sifted sugar, a little at a time, 
heating to a fluffy cream, Add the 
diluted milk and 3 cups of flour, 
alternately, a little at a time, until 
half of cach is used. Fold in half 
the ege whites, then the rest of 
the flour and milk. Fold in the 
remaining egg whites, and add to 
the batter the baking-powder thor- 
oughly mixed with the remaining 
quarter cup of flour, Add the flay- 
oring, Bake in pan fined with 
paper. This will make one large 
birthday cake or two srmaller ones. 

Make the frosting of 3 cups 
sugar, 4 cup boiling water, 3 eggs 
—whites stiffly heaten—, 1 teaspoon 
vanilla and % teaspoon rose-water. 
Heat the sugar and water to boil 
ing-point, in a saucepan, stircing 
until the sugar is dissolved. Then 


cup Ww 


set on ice to cool. Stir it 
ly while boiling and also w! 
ing, so as to prevent a crus 
forming on it, When co 
be whipped like ordinary 


With the pineapple salad, 
or thin bread and butt 
wiches may be served. 
of fresh fruit and @raament 
of hard candy as favors m 
tractive additions to the Ke 
of course will have tl 
cake, and its candles, as 
piece, 4 

Pansies or other pretty 
scattered over the tabl 
charming decoration. - ‘I! 
crepe paper tableclothes 
kins are always pretty, ant 
suited to a children’s p 
it won't matter how much 
spilled on. Besides, th 
had in charming pattes 
mals, birds, or romping 


party supper. 

comes in the 

much better {01 

rich chocolates and sini 
see that ie 
been especially pre} 
dren's parties. These bo! 
in bright colors, decora' 


img more wW 
candies are not messy fol 
hands. 


BS | - 


A mat and proof of this nervy piece of commercial propaganda, masquerading as “news-feature” is being circulated 
The object is to increase the use of tin containers. 
by the powdered milk and canned fruit interests for their share of this fake advertising can only be surmised... As real 

merely “can” such obvious commercial deceit the big laugh is on the Simple Simon press agent “come-ons- 


the mails to Woman’s Page Editors. 


How much money was cont 
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Vell enough wasn’t; so— 


LIGGETT?’S increased 


New York sales volume 
$500,000 in six months 


JF IGGETT’'S 72 Drug Stores sell goods 

for the seven ages of man—and all 
the ages of woman. To be productive, 
their advertising must reach everybody-—— 
people who buy sc chewing gum and 
people who buy $30 perfume. 


Through the Evening Journal Liggett’s 
contact 43 out of every 100 buyers of New 
York evening newspapers. They reach 
people of every level of income. They 
invest more advertising in the Evening 
Journal than in any other paper in New 


York. 


And Liggett’s attribute largely to the 
Evening Journal credit for a $500,000 
increase in sales during the past six 
months. 


Manufacturers of Toilet Articles who 
advertise in the New York market to 
sell goods for Liggett and every other 
retail Drug Store should; notice how 
Liggett’s sell goods for themselves ! 


The Evening Journal carries 
more TOILET PREPARATIONS 
advertising than any other New 
York evening newspaper. 


LOUIS K. LIGGETT COMPANY 


LIGGETT BUILDING 
42nd Street & Madison Ave., New York 


July 23, 1925. 
MR. JAMES C. DAYTON, 


Dear Mr. Dayton: 


It is generally true that our friends will 
expect good service as a matter of course 
and only report to us their disappoint- 
ments. 

I think you will be pleased to hear that 
we have had a most phenomenal six months’ 
business, the greatest in our history. Here 
are the exact figures: 


Jan. Ist to June 30th, 1924 . . $18,667,555 
Jan. Ist to June 30th, 1925 . . $20,422,037 


A gain of 9.7% 


Of this increase New York City con- 
tributed the major portion or nearly one- 
half million dollars. 

This increase has not come about 
through the addition of new stores because 
we have approximately the same number. 
We attribute it almost entirely to our more 
aggressive advertising program. These 
solid page ads of ours appearing in the 
New York Evening Journal with unyary- 
ing regularity have added in no small 
measure to these very gratifying results. 

The merchandise sold in the Liggett 
Drug Stores makes about as general an 
appeal as can be imagined. Men and 
women from infancy to old age, in all cir- 
cumstances of life, need some of the thou- 
sands of different articles carried in Liggett 
Stores. 

I have always contended that for stores 
selling commodities with such a wide 
appeal the newspapers with a dominating 
circulation are the most productive. I be- 
lieve a paper like the New York Evening 
Journal will hold up its end in selling $30.00 
bottles of perfume as well as 5 cent pack- 
ages of chewing gum. 

Anyway, we are mighty well satisfied 
with results. 


Sincerely yours, 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
(Signed) B. H. BADANES, 


Manager. 


NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 


Largest Evening Circulation in America—and at 3c a copy 
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NEWSPAPER MAKERS AT WORK 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


“Press Agentry Is Waste’-—ROY GARNER 


ep AM and damn this muddy press 
agent flood.” This pungent re- 
mark was made this week by Roy 
Garner, national advertising manager of 
the Birmingham (Ala.) Age-Herald, 
and typical of hundreds of newspaper 
executives the nation over who are out 
to put an end to the free space- 
grabbing industry. 
“T’m surprised to see press agentry 
continuing on so large a scale,’ said 


Mr. ‘Garner. 


“Tf the work of the newspaper 
nuisance was checked by advertisers who 
employ them, I am confident that many 
now hired would find themselves fired. 


“Ninety per cent of the mail received 
by our editorial department is press 
agent stuff, thrown into wastebaskets as 
soon as opened. 

“Press agents are not putting it over 
in the larger cities, where free publicity 
would really aid the advertisers. Smaller 
newspapers may use some “free features” 
to fill space, but I am a close reader of 
many dailies of the better class, and 
not much of it gets into their pages. 

“Most of the free matter upon which 
press agent brains, stamps, and mail 
clerk time is wasted are altogether too 
free. They are poorly gotten up, in the 
first place. 

“Most of the mats, for instance, are 
not good mats. They reproduce poorly. 
To use almost any one of the mats sent 
out by the space grabbers would be to 
mar the appearance of the newspaper 
products, to speak only from the typo- 
graphical standpoint. 


“Every dollar paid in~ subscription 
must be repaid in 100 per cent news 
honesty.” 

Mr. Garner’s attack against press 


agents came in the course of an inter- 
view this week. Mr. Garner, while now 
in the advertising department, has spent 
most of the 15 years of his newspaper 
experience on the editorial side. He was 
managing editor of the Mobile (Ala.) 
Register, before he went to the Age- 
Herald. He had been sought out, 
therefore, for his opinions on possible 
co-operation between editorial and ad- 
vertising newspaper workers. That the 
co-operation should not include publica- 
tion of press agent hand-outs became 
evident. But he described other ways 
in detail. 

“Too few managing editors,” he said, 
“co-operate intelligently with their ad- 
vertising departments. 


“T believe a managing editor should be 
able to determine what kind of a news- 
paper will pull for the advertiser. 

“Don’t think that Mr. Merchant hasn't 


his own opinions about the paper he 
patronizes. He is a close newspaper 
reader, as a rule and is full of good 
suggestions, not always selfish. 


“You don’t have to publish a news- 
paper to the accompaniment of the cash 
register’s ring, and you shouldn’t do it. 

“But personal touch on the part of the 
news department with the advertisers is 
a mutual help. 


“Advertisers generally constitute a 
goodly percentage of the leading citizen- 
ship. They, therefore, are prolific news 
sources. Get them interested in the mak- 
ing of your newspaper. Then, I be- 
lieve, they will see that you get many 
stories you otherwise would miss. 

“T am convinced after experience in 
both editorial and advertising depart- 
ments that before a managing editor 
is placed upon his high journalistic 
throne he should walk pavements as an 
advertising solicitor.” 

Mr. Garner started newspaper work 
on the Mobile Register. After work- 
ing up to city editor and news editor, 
he went west to Montana to become 
editor of the Livingston (Mont.) En- 
terprise, 

In 1914, he returned to the Register 


Our Customers Write Our Ads 


“The DUPLEX TUBULAR 
PLATE PRESS has more than 
come up to our expectations and 
the representations made for it.” 


K. L. AMES, Jr., Publisher 


Chicago, Illinois, Journal of 
Commerce 


DUPLEX 
PRESSES 


FOR ALL NEWSPAPERS 


Duplex Printing Press Co. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


& iPub lis her 


for (uw gw sten22 , 2b9 25 


as city editor and became managing 
editor of that newspaper in 1916. 

When Frederick I. Thompson and 
former United States Senator B. B. 
Comer purchased the Birmingham Age- 
Herald in 1922 after the death of 
Edward M. Barrett, Mr. (Garner became 
associated with that newspaper. After 
assisting in the reorganization of the 
editorial department, he was transferred 
to the advertising side. 


WINNIPEG’S GOLF MARATHON 


Tribune Sends Professional Over 14- 


Mile Course Through City and Suburbs 


They showed Winnipeg something new 
last week, when the Tribune staged a 
golf marathon. Hugh Fletcher, profes- 
sional at the Bourkevale Golf Club, teed 
up a ball at 4 o’clock one morning and 
finished 14 miles away at the Birds Hill 
club’s 18th hole at-12.11 p.m., taking 8 
hours and 282 strokes to cover the dis- 
tance. 

A large map on the front of the Tri- 
bune building platted his course stroke by 
stroke through the city streets, over 
bridges, over, under and around trolley 
cars, water pipes, scrub bushes, barbed- 
wire fences, and all the other obstacles 
that a city and suburbs can furnish. He 
wound up with the same ball that started, 
a well-worn mashie-niblick and a healthy 
pair of calloused hands, Crowds fol- 
lowed him over the “course” and another 
multitude kept track of the play on the 
map. 


Fris to Phoenix Gazette 


B. B. Marcum is director of circulation 
and member of the board of mafagers 
of the El Paso Herald since the departure 
of H. H. Fris from that paper to join 
the Phoenix (Ariz.) Gazette as assistant 
publisher. 


Hayward (Cal.) Tribune Suspends 


The Hayward (Cal) Tribune has sus- 
pended publication. 


TURNS NEWS LANTER 
ON TRAFFIC SINS 


Names and Numbers of Motor 

Violators Published Daily by Salt 

Lake Paper, to End “Pull’’ 
Evil 


An evil reported is an evil half cured, 
thought the managing editor of the Salt 
Lake City Telegram a few days ago, 
In Salt Lake, as in most other cities, 
it was common talk that anybody could 
be assused of violating the traffic la 
but that only those without wealth 
political influence paid the penalties pr 
vided for such offenses. In Salt | 
where cars are tagged for offe 
against trafic ordinances, the custom 
malefactors with “pull” was-to drive 
police headquarters and demand dest 
tion of the tag. That being accomplis 
no record remained of the alleged offense. 

Then came “The Traffic ‘Cop’ ” depar 
ment on page 1 of the Telegram— 
daily feature occupying eight or nit 
inches across three columns. This 
port lists the traffic tags issued daily f 
all violations. it carries the licens 
number of the car, together with 
owner’s name as recorded in the s 
directory. The offense charged is in- 
dicated by giving the section of the traffic 
law violated, and disposition of the 
charge is noted. In addition to th 
summary, detailed news reports of the 
court proceedings are also published. 
Below the summary, the sections of the 
law which offenders have transgressed 
are given in full. 


To Start Daily in Canon City 


Canon City, Colo., will have a sec 
daily newspaper after Aug. 24, when 
Paul B. Watrous plans to begin publica- 
tion of the Canon City Daily American, 
an evening newspaper. The Canon Ci 
Record, published by (Guy U. Hardy 
is the present paper. The American has 


been elected to A. P. membership. 


Number 2 


Whys and Wherefores of Certified Dry Ma . 
CERTIFIED SHRINKAGE — 


In the manufacture of our dry mats we carefully control their 4 


drying, moisture content, and absorption characteristics. 


That is why Certifieds are so easily conditioned WITHOUT +. 
steaming. They readily absorb sufficient moisture from the humid 


air in a heatless humidor. 


While no set rules can be laid down for the humidification of f 
Certifieds, because conditions vary from plant to plant, the expe- 
riences of stereotypers in several hundred shops enables us to 


strike a happy medium. 


The normal shrinkage in WIDTH of an 8 column 12% em 
page is one-quarter of an inch. This shrinkage is obtained by 
keeping Certifieds in a heatless humidor for 24 hours. The 
shrinkage in LENGTH of a 20” column under the same condi- 
tions is not quite two agate lines. f 

By working out a few simple details for himself, and then con- ig 
sistently following them, your stereotyper can readily keep the ; 
SHRINKAGE of Certified Dry Mats always under his control. 
Where shrinkage in length of page is undesirable it is a simple , 
matter to allow for this shrinkage in the composing room; and a 
since with Certifieds this shrinkage is constant the arch “buga- 
boo” of dry mat stereotyping is eliminated. 

Uniform thickness plus uniform shrinkage are two of the factors 


which are creating the widespread demand for Certified Dry Mats. 


If these characteristics appeal to you, too, there is a simple way 
of satisfying yourself as to their actuality. j 


It is a pleasure for us to put Certifieds to the test in your plant; 


you do not incur any obligation. 


NOW. 


Please yourself by doing it 


CERTIFIED DRY MAT CORPORATION 


340 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
For wet mat printing with DRY MAT facility—use Certifieds 


Made in the U.S. A. 
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The National Leader 


The New York Times publishes 
the largest volume of national 
advertising carried by any news- 
paper in the United States— 


3,936,298 AGATE LINES IN SEVEN MONTHS OF 1925 


THE ADVERTISING COLUMNS 
of The New York Times are the most 
economical and efficient means of in- 
creasing distribution and sales in the 
greatest market in the world.. 


The sale of The Times—more than 
385,000 copies average daily and Sun- 
day—represents the largest group of 
highest quality and buying’ power 
reached by any newspaper in the 
metropolitan market. 


The Times also is read by a greater 
number cf retail merchants and store 
executives than any other newspaper. 


Advertisements submitted for publi- 
cation in The New York Times are sub- 
ject to censorship and those which are 
regarded as objectionable are declined. 


Thousands of agate lines of adver- 
tising which do not meet the standards 
maintained by The New York Times 
are rejected each month. Misleading, 
fraudulent and unworthy announce- 
ments are excluded. 


The New York Times is strictly a 
newspaper; without comics, without 
puzzles, unequaled in completeness 
and quality of news. 
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DES MOINES DAILIES 
EXPAND QUARTERS 


Three-Story Annex to Register-Tri- 
bune-News Plant to House New 
Picture Departments and 
Advertising Staffs 


The Des Moines Register and Tribune- 
News has outgrown present quarters 
and will expand to the three-story build- 
ing west of the main structure, a thir- 
teen story building. The three story 
building was purchased some time ago. 

The national advertising department, 
rotogravure advertising department and 
the Associated Press and Consolidated 
Press operators will be housed on the 
third floor of the west building. Part 
of the local advertising staff and the 
syndicate department will also be moved 
to the third floor. A large room is 
being arranged for the use of carrier 
boys. 

One of the features of the expansion 
js the construction of two large rooms, 
to be used as a photographic studio and 
dark room. 

In commenting upon this feature of 
the expansion, Harry T. Watts, business 
manager, said, “We believe that in the 
future pictures will play a more and 
more important part in the newspaper 
business. - We are equipping our news- 
papers to take care of the demand for 
pictures.” 

Four skilled photographers are now 
employed by the Register and Tribune- 
News. The Sunday Register roto- 
gravure section now carries five pages 
of news pictures. The Tribune-News 
daily carries a picture page in addition 
to news pictures in the news columns. 

Enlargement of the reference depart- 
ment, library and the editorial rooms 1s 
also contemplated. 


TRIBUNE WANTS SCULPTURE 


Two War Bas-Reliefs to Adorn New 
Chicago Tower 


The Chicago Tribune last Monday an- 
nounced a contest for sculptors in which 
two war memorial bas-reliefs will be 
selected to embellish the front of the new 
Tribune tower. 

Ten world famous sculptors have been 
invited to enter the contest which how- 
ever, will be open to all. The two pieces 
will deal, one with the Civil War and 
the second with the World War. It is 
pointed out that these two conflicts have 
had a great influence upon the Tribune 
and that they mark periods of its great 
development. 

Designs for the tablets will be sub- 
mitted to the Tribune and the winning 
sculptor will work out his plan. In the 
original architectural plan of the build- 
ing space was left for the two 
memorials. 


NEW DAILY IN TEXARKANA 


States Press to Start Evening 


Journal in September 


19.— “Lhe Four 
States Press, morning newspaper, has 
announced an afternoon edition to be 
named the Texarkana Journal, publica- 
tion of which will start in September. 
The new paper will be published from the 
same plant and under the same business 
and editorial direction as the Four States 
Press, of which C. E. Palmer has been 
owner and publisher for the past 16 
years. 
Inauguration of the journal is a direct 
result of the substantial growth of 
Texarkana during the past few years, 
as evidenced by a building program of 
approximately $15,000,000, the slogan ot 
the new paper being “Keep Texarkana 


Four 


TEXARKANA, Aug. 


Growing.” 

Leased wire service of the United 
Press will be used, and special atten- 
tion will be paid to the local news field 
in Texarkana and the surrounding ter- 


ritory. 
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NEW FACTORY BUILDING GIVES DAILY AND WEEKLY OF | 


BIRMINGHAM EFFICIENT PLANTS | 


Bots the Birmingham (Ala.) Post 

and the Progressive Farmer are now 
publishing from their new plants in the 
Commercial Realty Building, shown above. 
The building was erected for these two 
publications and another business project 
by a group of Birmingham capitalists and 
has just been completed. 

The building is concrete, fireproof and 
equipped with an automatic sprinkler 
system. It is located adjacent to the 
Frisco railroad tracks, making it possible 
for paper to be taken off cars on sidings 
and delivered without trucking. 

The new plant of the Post, upon which 
a 20-year lease has been taken, occupies 
24,000 square feet of floor space. The 
new plant is just about three times as 
large as the old one. 

An additional Goss press and new 
press units were purchased which, when 
installation is complete, will give the 
Post two five-deck Goss presses. New 
composing room and stereotyping facili- 
ties were also added. 

Following out a plan by which it was 
hoped to make all departments as inter- 
locking as possible, to promote 
efficiency and speed, the editorial and 
business offices and composing and 
stereotyping departments are on one 
floor. The press room and _ paper 
storage space, estimated to store more 
than 30 cars of paper, are in the base- 
ment. The press room is two stories in 
height, with conveyors delivering the pa- 
pers to a mezzanine floor on which is 
located the mail room. 

In an editorial commenting on its new 
home and referring to its history, the 
Post declared that it had twice been 


forced to move by a growth which had 
exceeded all expectations, and had now 
obtained a home believed to be adequate 
for years to come. 


Che Wor 


These two newspapers of- 
fer the most powerful all- | 
day service in New York | 
available as a unit under a 
single contact. The 650,000 
daily Wortp — EVENING 
Wortp readers constitute a 
highly concentrated force to 
be reckoned with in any | 
campaign designed to effect 
distribution in Greater New 
York. 


= : 
Che Gy 
Pulitzer Building, New York 


Tribune Tower General Motors Bldg. 
Chicago Detroit 


ching Torld 


E. T. Leech is editor and R. B. Chand- 
ler, business manager. 

The Progressive Farmer occupies 
36,000 square feet of floor space an in- 
crease of 16,000 square feet over the 
plant that the organization moved from. 
New motors and controllers have been 


added to the two Hoe Magazine Rota 
presses and the mechanical departments 
have been equipped with compressed ait 
and high pressure steam equipment. The 
paper progresses from the railroad cars 
at the back of the plant to the mail trucks 
at the front without doubling back once, 


Cincinnati is the Center of the Radio Wor 


Not only is Cincinnati virtually at the center of population of the 
United States; it is also the center of radio activity of the western 


world. 


Here are located three great broadcasting stations, 


W.L.W., Crosley, W.S.A.I., The U. S. Playing Card Company 


and W.K.R.C., The Kodel Radio Corporation. 


From these sta- 


tions are broadcasted daily programs unsurpassed in excellence, 


variety and interest. 
nati far. and wide. 


They carry the name and fame of Cincin- 
With their “hook-ups” these great radio sta- 


tions bring to the people of Cincinnati practically every notable 


event of radio. 


To the average resident of Cincinnati the appeal of radio is 


purely one of personal pleasure. 


To the city of Cincinnati as an 


industrial, commercial and financial center, radio has a significance 


difficult to estimate. 


The manufacture of radio sets, parts and 


accessories is one of the great industries of our city, giving em- 
ployment to a vast number of highly skilled and well paid opera- 


tors. 


And because “there is always something in the air” at 


Cincinnati the market for radio goods enjoys an all-season patron- 
age that is by no means confined to merchandise of local manu- 


facture. 


The Times-Star has consistently recognized the significance of 
radio both to the family life and to the business life of the com- 
munity. The Times-Star no less consistently “features” radio as 
a subject of vital interest to the family and to the community, 
precisely as it features automobiles, real estate and building, 
finance, sports and the household. 


It is but a natural and necessary corollary that the Times-Star 
should be, as it is, the leading medium for the advertising of radio 


and radio products. 


CINCINNATI TIMES‘STAR 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher 


' Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


C. H. REMBOLD, Manager ’ 
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Of Interest to 
National Automotive 
Advertisers 


QRTAUNHATAAHAEO VUES 


INNA 


DA C. RANKIN, for the past five years in charge 
of national automotive advertising for the 
Chicago Evening American, now represents the 
following newspapers in the national automotive 


field: 

Boston American Rochester Journal 
Chicago Evening American Syracuse Telegram 

Detroit Times Wisconsin News (Milwaukee) 


Mr. Rankin brings to his new duties long associ- 
ation with the industry, wide acquaintance and 
a particular genius for rendering helpful service. 


All matters relating to national automotive ad- 
vertising in these newspapers should be ad- 
dressed to: 


ALLEN C. RANKIN 
1032 Hearst Bldg. 
Chicago 
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DENVER NEWSPAPERS’ NEWSBOY SUIT 
TO BE DECIDED NEXT WEEK 


In Two-Day Trial Post Charges Effort by Rivals to Cripple 
Its Street Sale—Defendants Say Boys Lose Schooling 
Under Present System 


(By Telegraph to Epiror & PusLisHER) 


DENVER, COLO., Aug. 19.—Decision 

in the case of the Denver Post against 
the Rocky Mountain News and _ the 
Denver Times, the Denver Express and 
the City and County of Denver will ‘be 
handed down, according to promise of 
the court, before August 25. The hear- 
ing of the suit before Judge James C. 
Sharkweather of the Denver District 
Court, was marked during the two days 
of the trial by frequent clashes of op- 
posing attorneys and a generally stormy 
session. 

In its contention that a recent city 
ordinance, prohibiting the sale of news- 
papers on downtown streets except at 
city-controlled newsstands by newsboys 
handling all papers impartially, was “dis- 
criminatory, illegal and unconstitutional” 
the Post gained a point through the ad- 
mission of City Attorney May that the 
same law could not constitutionally be 
applied to any other business. It would 
be impossible, for example, Attorney May 
admitted, to compel a grocer to carry 


all wholesale brands and push them 
equally. 

Attorneys for defendant newspapers 
contended, however, that, according to 


the Supreme Court of Colorado, news- 
boys were classed, not a merchants but 
as hucksters and that “the right of a 
city to pass ordinances regulating the 
conduct and disposal of their wares and 
the rights generally of hucksters has been 
upheld by every court in the land.” 
John Levand, circulation manager of 
the Post, testified that 750 boys were 
employed to sell the Post on downtown 


streets with 300 additional handling 
regular routes, and that it would be 
“utterly. impossible to provide enough 


newsstands for these boys if one were 
placed on every street corner in the city 
and that if a sufficient number is not 
provided, hundreds of boys will be thrown 
out of work and the Post’s circulation, 
which it has been years in building, will 
be irreparably damaged.” 

Attorney John Bottom, for the Post, 
contended that, according to the 


ordinance, no newspaper, magazine or 
periodical of any character could be sold 
except over the city-owned newsstands, 
thus putting any established news dealers 
out of business. He cited United States 
Supreme Court decisions to show that 
the peculiar value of the news lies in 
its distribution and that interference 
with any newspaper’s distribution amounts 
in fact to indirect regulation of news- 
papers. 

Attorneys representing the Rocky 
Mountain News and the Denver Times 
indirectly charged intimidation of news- 
boys by the Denver Post. 

“Heretofore it has been the practise 
of certain papers to prevent newsboys 
from handling any newspaper other than 
their own. This has mitigated against 
the other papers of the town and cur- 
tailed the rights of the newsboys,” their 
statement read. 

Judge Harry C. Riddle, Councilman- 


Sponsor of the newsboy ordinance, was 


put on the stand by the defense in an 
effort to upset the Post’s contention that 
the ordinance was drafted at the behest 
of its competitors. 

“This ordinance was not prepared or 
introduced at the request of any news- 
paper either in ocr out of Denver.’ 

Judge Riddle said it is the culmination 
of more than two years’ investigation 
and the expenditure of a large sum of 
money by the City Club of Denver, 
which sent committees to other cities to 
study conditions of newspaper distribu- 
tion. The ordinance is backed by the 
school board, which has. found that Den- 
ver newsboys are not getting their proper 
schooling. The other reasons for fram- 
ing this ordinance were “to protect the 
citizens of Denver from the present ruf- 
fianly methods of newsboys. The 
City Council is going to stop these 
methods even if it becomes necessary to 
pass another ordinance.” 

Meanwhile the newspapers continue to 
fete the newsboys, the Post with a big 
ice-cream party and the News and Times 
with an all-day picnic at Eldorado 
Springs, a mountain resort. 


M. E. STONE STUNNED 
BY NEWS OF DEATH 


Hastens to 
News First Kept from Him— 
Was Fifty Years Lawson’s 
Friend 


Immediately Chicago— 


Re 


Melville E. Stone, secretary of the 
Associated Press, and for fifty years a 
close friend of Victor F. Lawson, 
hastened to Chicago immediately upon 
hearing of the sudden death of the Daily 
News publisher. 

New York friends had witheld the 
news from him until the morning of Aug. 
20. 

“Nobody could desire more than I do 
to pay real tribute to Victor Fremont 
Lawson,” Mr. Stone said to Eprror & 
PosiisHer. “But I am so very broken 
up. 

Mure was my dearest friend among men 
for 50 years. For 12 years we were 
together on the Chicago Daily News, he 
as business manager, and I as editor. 
During that time there never was a single 
trace of ill-feeling between us. We may 
have often difvered in judgment, but 
always we remained bound by the closest 
ties of friendship. 

“He was a very silent man. He never 
told me he had heart trouble. His sud- 
den death now is so tremendous a blow 
to me that I cannot speak further of it.” 

Mr. Stone will be 77 years old on 
Aug. 22. Mr. Lawson would have been 
75 next month. Friends had planned to 
make Mr. Stone the guest of honor at 


a dinner at the Lotos ‘Club in New York 
in celebration of his birthday, but now 
the party will not be held. 

A trip he had planned to Montana, 
Aug. 23, to address Associated Press 
members in the Northwestern States has 
also been cancelled. 


Florida Weekly to Daily Field 


Plans are being made to change the 
Avon Park (Fla.) Pilot from the weekly 
to the daily field. Negotiations are under 
way to obtain an Associated Press mem- 
bership. 


Vanderbilt 


means 
Newspapers 
Clean Enough 
For Every 
Home! 


Where do you want your advertising 
to go? 
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LAWSON FALLS FROM 
OVERWORK AT 75 


(Continued from page 4) 


Mr. Lawson was among the first of the 
great publishers to recognize the evil of 
“second-handed” foreign news and to in- 
stitute his own foreign news service.. 


The Daily News today maintains 
beautifully appointed offices in London, 
Paris, Berlin and Rome, and its corre- 
spondents travel to about every nation 
on the globe. 


He was least known—and probably will 
be best remembered—for his charities, al- 
ways conducted with a careful view to 
concealing his instrumentality. He es- 
tablished the Daily News Sanitarium, now 
in Lincoln Park, for the relief of ailing 
children from the poorer parts of the 
city, and contributed generously to other 
philantrophies. 


Among what he considered the great- 
est of his achievements is the Postal Savy- 
ing Bank, a cause which he originated 
and for which he labored for years in 
the columns of his newspaper of that 
institution he has been called “the father.” 


(Mr. Lawson was a member of the 
Chicago, University, Commercial, Union 
League, Chicago Athletic, Midday, Sad- 
dle and Cycle, Wayfarers’ and Onwentsia 
country clubs and the holder of honorary 
degrees of Doctor of Laws from Mich- 
igan, Columbia and other universities. 

Besides the Daily News properties and 
Lone Tree Farm, Mr.’ Lawson’s estate 
includes the beautiful home on Lake 


Shore Drive where he died, resid 
and business properties throughout 
cago and numerous valuable securitie 


HIGH POINTS IN THE 
LIFE OF VICTOR FRE- : 
MONT LAWSON 


- 
Born in Chicago, Sept. 9, 1850. 
Educated in Chicago public 
schools and Phillips Andover 
Academy. 
Took charge of his father’s 
tate 1873. 
Bought the Daily News from 
Melville Stone 1876 but a few 
months later formed a partnership 
with Mr. Stone. . 


ter of William Henry Bradley of 
Chicago, Feb. 5, 1880. 
Bought out Mr. Stone’s interest 
in the Daily News, 1888. 
President of the Associatec 
Press of Illinois. ’ 
Established the Lincoln Park 
Sanitarium for sick babies. 
His work for postal savings 
banks caused him to be called, 
“The Father of Postal Savings 
Banks in America.” 
Established and conducted for 
more than a quarter of a centur 
the Daily News free lectures. 
Noted for his work for better 
government. His many extensive 


tion and the poor were conducted 
without publicity. 
Died Aug. 19, 1925. 


—something 


there is “something” that 


causes pictures to grip the 


attention of both young — 
and old. s 


—that “something” com- — 
pels sales for advertisers — 
who tell their story with 
pictures in the Providence 
Sunday Journal Artgra- 
vure Section. 


Artgravure 
showed a gain of 40,940 
lines or 30.8% during 
the first six months of 


See I, tat 


Advertising 


er) 
x, 3 os 


1925 over the correspond- 
ing period a year ago— 
proof that advertisers are 
getting results. 


Flat Rate—25c. 


a_ line 


Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. ‘ 


Representatives 


Chas. H. Eddy Co. 


New York Boston 


Chicago 


R. J. Bidwell Co. — 


San Francisco 


Los Angeles } 
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UTM 


can be equipped 


with various combinations of 


INTERCHANGEABLE 
“MAGAZINE UNITS 


fitting it precisely 


to any given requirements E 


SINGLE DISTRIBUTION 


THE Move 8 can be equipped with either one, two or 
three Standard Main Magazines. 


THIS IS : THE Monet 14 is just like the Model 8 with the addition 
A STANDARD INTERCHANGEABLE LINOTYPE APeP Stan dana eM eee 
MAIN MAGAZINE Sea ee ; 


THIS IS £ 
A STANDARD INTERCHANGEABLE LINOTYPE 
AUXILIARY MAGAZINE 


q 


ALL MAGAZINES s cals Og AUXILIARY) MULTIPLE DISTRIB UTION 


-DRIVEN KEYBOARD : , 
eS a eX EO THE Mopet 25 is equipped with two Standard Main Mag- 


[ Can be supplied to cast either 30 | azines, matrices from which can be mixed. 


or 42 pica maximum measure ae “ 6 
Tae Move 26 is just like the Model 25 with the addition. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE -. of two Standard Auxiliary Magazines. 
COMPANY : 


Brooklyn, New York 
a SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
: CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 
Agencies in the Principal Cities of the World 


_ Faces from all magazines mixed in the same line 


532.25.8-F 


COMPOSED ENTIRELY ON THE LINOTYPE IN THE BODONI SERIES 
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ST. PAUL STORES START SHOPPING NEWS 
TO REACH OUTLYING CUSTOMERS 


Sixteen-Page Tabloid to Be Issued Fortnightly With Co-Opera- 
tion of Newspapers—Will Not Circulate in City 
and Suburban Area 


. (By Telegraph to Eptror & PuBLIsHER) 
S?. PAUL, Minn. Aug. 19.—Local 

department stores, with the co-oper- 
ation of the three daily newspapers of 
this city, are about to issue a 16-page 
paper, to be called the St. Paul Retail 
Shopping News. With the exception of 
three or four columns of reading mat- 
ter on the front page, the entire paper 
will be devoted to straight advertising. 
‘The paper, it is understood, is being or- 
ganized under the supervision of H. C. 
‘Queen, who has been associated with the 
‘Cleveland Shopping News, the only note- 
worthy success among the many such 
ventures which have been started since 
1920. 

The merchants, in an effort to build 
up St. Paul as a retail centre, are co- 
operating through the St. Paul Asso- 
ciation’s subdivision of retail trade ex- 
tension in advertising their merchandise 
tHroughout the trade territory. 

‘The first issue will come off the press 
Aug. 31, under the editorship and man- 
agement of three committees appointed 
by the retailers—a business committee, 


censorship committee, and advertising 
committee. No advertising other than 
that termed “straight” or “legitimate” 


will be accepted. No bargain sales will 
be advertised, nor will comparative prices 
be featured, 

This tabloid-form Shopping News will 
be mailed to 125,000 selected homes 
throughout that section of Minnesota 


and Western Wisconsin within 100 miles 
to the southwest, south, east and north. 
No copies will be mailed to any resident 
of Ramsey or Hennepin counties, in 
which St. Paul and Minneapolis are 
located. 

It is not the intention of the retailers 
to work against the newspapers in any 
way, it is stated. Rather, it is planned 
to work with the newspapers to bring 
as large an area as possible within the 
scope of the stores’ advertising. This 
Shopping News, unlike similar ventures 
elsewhere, will leave the city and im- 
mediate suburbs to the newspapers of 
St. Paul and of Minneapolis, west of 
this city. 

Special items of interest to suburban 
buyers will be advertised every two 
weeks. It is believed by the. promoters 
that by careful merchandising, the values 
offered will have sufficient appeal to 
draw hundreds of people living within 
a radius of 100 miles to St. Paul for 
their shopping. 

The selected mailing list was obtained 
through the co-operation of the auto- 
mobile licensing departments of Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota, so that, the merchants 
believe, essentially all recipients of the 
paper will be automobile owners who 
find St. Paul easily accessible. 

Although the paper is to start with 
an issue of 16 pages, it will be increased 
to 24 if necessary. The first edition is 
now practically all made up. 


A. A. C. W. 1924 BUDGET 
IS PLACED AT $300,000 


National Better Business Bureau, Inc., 
to Get Extra $150,000—Wood- 
bridge Names Three New 
Committees 


APPROXIMATELY $300,000 will 
“* comprise the budget to carry on the 
work of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World for 
the current year, 
it was indicated at 
a meeting of the 
AL An Ge Ww ex= 
ecutive committee 
in New York, 
Aug. 14. 

The committee 
approved an ap- 
propriation of 
$132,822 to cover 
all association ac- 
tivities, aside from 
the work of the 
National Better 
Business Bureau, 
Tric.,, Later an- 
other budget, expected to be about $150,- 
000, will be submitted for the Truth-in- 
Advertising work. 

Committees appointed by President C. 
K. Woodbridge, included three new fields 
—on public understanding of advertising, 
association periodicals and on ‘business 
books. Attendance and exhibit commit- 
tees for the world convention of adver- 
tising at Philadelphia, June 19-24, on 
international club relations and on re- 
forestation were also approved. 

‘A resolution urging the United States 
Department of Commerce to aid in a 
national survey of community advertising 
was passed. 

Merle Sidener, of the Sidener-Van 
Riper Advertising Company, Indianapolis, 
was appointed chairman of the committee 
on public understanding of advertising. 
President Woodbridge explained that many 
of the local advertising clubs are engaging 
already, in work looking to the education 
of the public on the usefulness of adver- 
tising. In addition to furthering this 
work, the committee may also determine 
whether it is needful or practical to un- 


C. K. Woopgripcr 


dertake a campaign to advertise advertis- 
ing. 

Theodore R. Gerlach, Joliet, Ill., and 
Charles R. Frederickson, Coshocton, Ohio, 
were appointed chairmen of the attend- 
ance and advertising exhibit committees 
for the Philadelphia convention. It has 
not yet been decided whether the exhibit 
will be planned along the lines usually 
followed, or will become a part of the 
Sesqui-Centennial exposition to be held 
at Philadelphia next summer. 


‘Malcolm Muir, vice-president, McGraw- 
Hill Company, New York, and Frederick 
M. Feiker of the Society for Electrical 
Development,, New York, were reap- 
pointed chairman of the committees on 
reforestation and international club rela- 
tions, 

C. Harold Vernon of London, retiring 


chairman of District 14, was unanimously : 


elected honorary international vice-presi- 
dent of the Associated Advertising Clubs. 

R. Fullerton Place, president of the 
Advertising Club of St. Louis, will head 
a committee on association periodicals. 
Herbert W. Hess, professor at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, was appointed 
chairman of the committee to promote 
wider reading of business books. 

Members of the Executive Committee 


Los Angeles Times 


California’s 
Great Newspaper 


More news, _ reading 
matter and advertising 
than any other Pacific 
Coast newspaper. 


Circulation 96% home 
delivered and 95% con- 
centrated in the Los An- 
geles metropolitan market. 


for August “22, 1925 


present were Mr. Woodbridge, Jesse H. 
Neal, New York, secretary-treasurer of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs, Lou E. 
Holland, retiring president and head of 
the National Better Business Bureau, Inc., 
William S. Patton, Houston, representing 
the board of club presidents; W. Frank 
McClure, Chicago, chairman of © the 
National Advertising Commission, and 
Miss Ethel B. Scully, Milwaukee, repre- 
senting the women’s clubs. Edwin T. 
Meredith, Des Moines, representing sus- 
tainnig members, was unable to attend. 


PETERSON ADVANCED 


Publisher of 


Journal-Courier 


Becomes New Haven 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the New Haven Journal-Courier held 
early this week, Herbert, Peterson, busi- 
ness manger, was elected publisher and 
treasurer, to take the place made vacant 
by the late Edward T. Carrington. 

Mr. Peterson has been with the 
Journal-Courier for a great many years. 


“Radio Dramatic Critics’? Now 


WHN, New York radio station, has 
announced it will review dramatic first 
nights on Broadway, with Miss Bland 
Johaneson as critic. The station says it 
plans to send theatrical notices free to its 
mailing list. 


International to Enlarge Mill 


The International Paper Company an- 
nounced this week it would expand the 
capacity of its Kipawa bleached sulphite 
mill from a production of 170 tons to 
about 250 tons daily. Cost is estimated 
as between $1,500,000 and $2,000,000. 


Daily Greets Prince with Special 


Buenos Aires La Prensa issued a 
special edition Aug. 15, celebrating the ar- 
rival of the Prince of Wales in South 
America. 


One of the movie advertisements speaks 
of a “laugh classic,’ naturally suggesting 
the weep classic, the thrill classic and 
the custard-pie classic—Boston Tran- 
Script. 


Pp 


HOLLAND NAMED HEAI 
OF TRUTH BOARD 


Organization of National Better Bus 
ness Bureau, Inc., Completed— 
Succeeds Vigilance 
Committee 


With election of officers in New Yor 
this week the former National Vigilance 
Committee of the Associated Advertisin 
Clubs of ft 
World  formall 
became th 
National Bette 
Business Bureay 
Inc. : 

The  corporz 
tion, co-ordinai 
ing the work ¢ 
43 local bette 
business bureat 
throughout th 
nation, continue 
the Vigilance 
Committee’s spor 
sorship of th 
Truth -in- Adver 
tising movemer 
and its fight against advertising wast 
through fraud and misrepresentation. 

Lou E. Holland, past president of th 
A. A. C. W., was elected president, wit 
Lewis Harriman, head of the Fidelit 
Trust Company, Buffalo, vice-presiden 
and Jesse H. Neal, secretary-treasure 

Edward L. Greene is the manager ¢ 
the new bureau. 

Directors present were, Mr. Hollanc 
Mr. Harriman, C. K. Woodbridge, A. A 
C. W. president; Paul T. Bollinger, ir 
vestment banker, Detroit; Henry I 
Doherty, Henry L. Doherty Company 
New York; E. Lansing Ray, publishe 
St. Lows Globe Democrat; William § 
Patton, vice-president, South Texas Com 
mercial National Bank, Houston; W 
Frank McClure, vice-president, Alber 
Frank & Co., Chicago, and A. W. Erick 
son, Erickson Company, New York. 


The Executive Committee comprise 
Messrs. Holland, Woodbridge, Dohert 
Harriman and Erickson. 


Lou E. Hortitanp 


Advertisers want one thing 


--Results! 


HE newspaper that shows results has no trouble 


filling its advertising columns. 


One of the most 


important elements in the successful advertisement 
is the way in which it is presented to the readers. Shabby, 
out-at-the-elbows type has some difficulty selling new 
Paris creations, and second-hand, battered faces find it 
no small task to convey an atmosphere of freshness to a 


sale of millinery or frocks. 


° 


Every line new and bright— every heading fresh and 
clean-—clear-cut type on easily handled slugs—as much 


as you want—and faster than single types. 
few of the advantages brought to you by the Ludlow. 


The Ludlow has been proved the best method of setting dis- 
play and advertising in the biggest and the smallest newspaper 
plants in the country. Thru many years of sturdy, untiring service 
it has built a reputation for efficiency, economy and speed that 
commends it to the careful attention of every newspaper. Its wide 
range of popular faces, in sizes ranging from 6 to 60 point in light, 
bold or extended, gives a variety sufficient for even the most 


exacting demands. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 
2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 


San Francisco: 5 Third Street 
Atlanta: 41 Marietta Street 


These area 


New York: 63 Park Row 
Boston: 261 Franklin Street 


LUDLOW QUALITY COMPOSITION 
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A Compact Area Covered by ONE BIG Newspaper 


Here is a profitable market of 1,246,000 people. with 18,748 Retail Outlets — the 
St. Louis Market, as officially defined by the Audit Bureau of Circulations. It is the 
most densely populated area of its size west of Chicago—with a density equaled by 
only four states in the Union. Within its forty-mile radius are: 


6 cities of more than 10,000 
10 cities of 5,000 to 10,000 
11 cities of 2,500 to 5,000 
31 towns of 1,000 to 2,500 
32 towns of 500 to 1,000 

173 smaller communities 


In this compact area, selling costs can’ be reduced and a Because of this complete coverage, the Post-Dispatch carries 
larger volume of business produced through intensified sell- far more advertising than the second and third newspapers 
ing effort and concentration in its ONE BIG newspaper— COMBINED. More than 650 national advertisers used the 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, which Daily reaches five out of Post-Dispatch EXCLUSIVELY in 1924 to introduce, maintain 
every eight families in the St. Louis Market—and on Sundays, or increase the sale of their products in the St. Louis Market. 
five out of every seven. This is virtually complete family The Post-Dispatch is the ONE BIG Advertising Medium 
coverage at ONE COST—with no duplication. which influences the St. Louis Market most effectually. 


Valuable groups of market information now compiled and properly classified, are im- 
mediately available, but the Post-Dispatch will, upon request of any seriously interested 
agency, advertiser, or prospective advertiser, make a special survey for any specific product. 


The Post-Dispatch is FIRST in St. Louis in Local Advertising, FIRST in St. Louis 
in National Advertising, FIRST in St. Louis in Classified Ad- 
vertising, and FIRST in St. Louis Circulation. 


ST.LOUIS POST-OISPATCH 


EASTERN ADVERTISING OFFICE: World Building, New York, WESTERN ADVERTISING OFFICE: Tribune Tower, Chicago, 
DETROIT OFFICE: General Motors Building. KANSAS CITY OFFICE: Coca Cola Building. 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 564 Market St. LOS ANGELES OFFICE; Title Insurance Bldg. SEATTLE OFFICE: Terminal Sales Bldg. 
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Autobiography of 


WILLIAM JE 


Personally Edited by M:; 


A complete, intimate and stirring stor 


Including How the “Cross ¢ 
Bryan-McKinley-Hanna and 
Kansas City and St. Louis Con 
Presidential Campaigns—The BP 
Wilson—Why Bryan Resignec¢ 


A REVEALING NARRATIVE OF TREMEN 


WORLD BLDG. __ UNITED FEA 


Seo fuOswer for August 22.) 1925 


Great American 


INGS BRYAN 


Villiam Jennings Bryan 


30 years leadership in American life 


old” Speech was Written— 
- Campaign of 1896—The 
1ions—Inside Story of Three 
10re Convention— Woodrow 
n Cabinet—The Last Battle 


> APPEAL—WIRE FOR RESERVATION 


SYNDICATE NEW YORK 


24 Editor 


VICTOR F. LAWSON 


NE of the rare and inspiring experiences of news- 
6) paper life was to know Victor F. Lawson. His 

amazing skill, amounting to inherent genius, as a 
newspaper publisher would command your instant re- 
spect. His independent spirit, supported by indomit- 
able courage, would draw you to him. Behind a 
rather austere exterior, as you came to know him you 
would find deep wells of human kindness, sympathy, 
love for all men and a tenderness for the weak and 
lowly comparable to the soft sentiment of a father 
for dependent children. 

Mr. Lawson was a pioneer of the New Journalism, 
apostle of the principle of impersonal news reporting 
in media so cheap as to be available to every man 
in the street. The popular modern-day American 
newspaper in its main essential is fashioned from a 
model he was vastly influential in creating. He ranks 
with Melville E. Stone, William F. McLean, Ee We 
Scripps, James G. Scripps, Adolph S. Ochs, Gen. 
Charles H. Taylor, Frank B. Noyes, E. A. Crozier, 
Elbert H. Baker, W. H. Cowles, and such publishers 
and editors, as distinguished from the old order of 
personal journalists such as Dana, the elder Bennett, 
Nelson, Greeley, Watterson and McCullagh. 

Mr. Lawson’s life work is at the peak of success 
when he is summoned beyond the veil. It is a tower- 
ing monument to his personal character. American 
journalism, the nation, his state and his city, are de- 
prived of an arm strong and dependable in time of 
need, ever serving, ever faithful—an arm that gave as 
generously as it received. Tears are in the eyes of 
old men who have walked with Lawson for more 
than half a century and hot grief is in the hearts of 
unnumbered tenement boys and girls of Chicago, grate- 
ful to him who gave them cooling breath of the coun- 
try when summer sun made unbearable their homes 
and streets, who cared for them in sickness and was 
deeply concerned in education for thousands of sub- 
merged children and aspiring adults as well. 

Mr. Lawson’s vision of news service to the people 
was never limited by the confines of his city. Journal- 
ism has him to thank forever for laying the first stones 
of the Associated Press structure. His passion for 
publication of ‘not only the outlines of news facts 
concerning the world’s affairs, but interpretation of 
those facts caused him to establish a world 
organization of Chicago Daily News staff rep- 
resentatives. He gave service with lavish hand to 
those who patronized his advertising columns. To his 
readers he denied nothing that seemed of value. His 
newspaper fought for right when fight was needed. 
It sought peace, progress and common prosperity. 
It was the essence of democracy in its editorial phil- 
osophy and news treatment. 

Eprror & PuBLISHER would say to young men in 
journalism: To serve nobly and well, follow in the 
footsteps of Victor F. Lawson. 


Say it very cleverly, or very loudly and often 
if you expect to deliver a message to the public 
amid the uproar of modern competitive business. 


ASSOCIATION OF SYNDICATES 
M oie useful service to newspapers and to those 


who contribute to them through syndicates can 

be accomplished by the newly created Asso- 
ciation of Newspaper Syndicates, if the constitution 
that has been adopted is strictly adhered to and the 
affairs of the association are wisely administered. 

There are some syndicate abuses which must be 
curbed, but Epitor & PUBLISHER maintains that these 
are microscopic when compared with the excellence 
of the syndicate’s contribution to the daily press of 
America. The opportunity for higher service is 
boundless. The extent and delicacy of the business 
call for some unified rules. 

It is evidently the purpose of the association to 
establish an ethical standard for relationships with 
both newspapers and authors, and to promote a better 
general understanding of purposes and methods. The 
practical business objects outlined in the constitution, 
presented in last week’s Eprtor & PUBLISHER, appear 
well justified. 

Eprtor' & PuBLisHER regards the movement as very 
well worth encouragement. 


& Publisher August 22, 


for 


For he that will love life, and see good days, 
let him refrain his tongue from evil, and his 


lips that they speak no guile; let him eschew 
evil, and do good; let him seek peace, and 


ensue it. 


1. Peter; III, 10-11. 


17,920 LINES WORTH $54,760 


RESS agents will brag. It is as characteristic 
P as the bray of the jack in breeding season. 

He (the press agent) despoils news columns 
and then—tells. 

Epiror & PusLisHER has for weeks been warn- 
ing its editor readers of the inevitable sour results 
of the “Greater Movie Season,’ one of the wildest 
press-agent orgies ever planned, and it is no fault 
of ours if Gen. Will H. Hays’ bright young press 
men go about now boasting about the amount of free 
space they have grafted from newspapers. Never- 
the less we take no joy in recording the fact that, 


according to the current issue of the Moving Picture 


World, Gen. Hays’ “office” solemnly announced to 
the trade that in Chicago alone “more than 17,920 
lines of free publicity were secured in the six news- 
papers, which at the regular advertising rates would 
have cost $54,760.” 

This magnificent seizure of reading space, now 
audaciously figured by the line at card rates, is 
credited to three press agents. Gen. Hays, in all 
decency, should give these good boys an extra ration 
as an evidence of appreciation. It is no small achieve- 
ment to appropriate more than $50,000 worth of the 
only profitable commodity that newspapers have for 
sale, with a couple of hundred of the ablest news- 
paper men in America looking on and every organized 
newspaper institution solemnly resoluting disapproval. 
One might question the good taste involved in figur- 
ing up the exact lineage and its dollar worth, but 
then, the movies. have never been notably fastidious 
in such delicate matters and even the benign in- 
fluence of Gen. Hays, at annual wages which make 
the customers gasp, seems impotent when press 
agents foregather to gossip over their exploits. 


Silence has never been golden in this trade. 
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ADVERTISING CONTROL ATTEMPT 
Pos agent editorials! 


Sent out to newspaper editors by the advertis- 

ing agent who handles the account of the cor- 
poration the “editorial” expression is intended to 
serve! The limit has been reached! 

The Chrysler Corporation has experienced some 
difficulty with certain state insurance commissioners 
in reference to a’ deferred-payment plan for selling 
cars, and now proposes to rebuke these unspecified 
public officials in newspaper “editorials” disseminated 
in proof form to the press by its advertising agency. 

We do not discuss the merits of the case. We 
do not know them. Assertions are made, perhaps 
rightly, perhaps mistakenly, perhaps maliciously. 
Chrysler wishes editors to say on their own respon- 
sibility that certain public officials are derelict in 
their duties. ; ¢ 

This blind editorial commitment proposal, while not 
entirely novel, is one of the rawest exhibits of mis: 
taken zeal that has come to our notice. The dum- 
founding fact is that it issues from the office of one 
of the ablest agents in the United States, Theodore 
F. MacManus, known to us as a stickler for ethica 
performance. 

This is exactly what cynical critics of the modert 
newspaper are charging—that there is a hidden ad. 
vertising control of editorial utterance. EpiTor 8 
PUBLISHER denies it! We assert that no amount 0: 
advertising from the Chrysler Corporation, the cas 
in pomt, would tempt a half dozen editors in Americé 
to print an unsupported editorial challenge of stat 
insurance officials. The offensive copy is reproducec 
in another column of this issue of Epiror & PUBLISHEI 
and speaks for itself. 


In iwo colunms of space an evening news- 
paper in New York repeated just 14 times the 
simple statement that Miss Gertrude Ederle was 
forced to abandon her Channel swim—such tire- 
some reiteration that readers must have groaned. 


H. M. PINDELL’S HONESTY 


ELLING some hitherto unpublished history 1 
T the life of the late Henry M. Pindell, whos 

death occurred one year ago, Theo. Marsters 
writing in the Peoria (Ill.) Transcript, relates th 
following incidents of interest to newspaper men 1 
general and of special pride to his friends. 

A huge corporation was seeking with all the powe 
of millions, and the ingenuity of high-paid lawyer: 
to get a strangle-hold on Peoria by means of 3 
shamelessly crooked franchise,’ and Mr. Pinde 
opened fight upon the project. The first shot was 
bombshell and immediately an attempt was made t 
silence The Journal. Various overtures were ré 
buffed. Then the Board of Directors directly offere 
to Mr, Pindell $50,000 in cash and a trip to Cal 
fornia for himself and family in a private car, th 
one stipulation being that during his absence his cit 
editor would be instructed to “lay off.’ To tho: 
who knew Henry M. Pindell it is needless to sa 
that he and his family spent that year in Peoria an 
that he whipped that corrupt corporation to a finis! 

On another occasion a new company handlin 
public utilities was formed in Peoria and a represet 
tative offered Mr. Pindell $10,000 in stock for tl 
use of his name. When Mr, Pindell refused this off 
he was acutely in need of capital. , 

Later, when Mr. Pindell was facing bankruptcy, |! 
needed but to pause in his fight on corrupt local liqu« 
interests, then at the very zenith of swollen powe 
but he determinedly refused to lower his flag and | 
a few years he saw that vast business torn to shrec 
by outraged public conscience, largely because of i 
own excesses and diabolical greed. 

Many times the editor’s life was threatened. F 
was always under attack. Three times when tl 
Journal was fighting dishonesty or vice in high plac 
the building was destroyed by fire. Mr. Pindell d 
not know the emotion of fear. 

Fortune smiled on his efforts in the end—an ui 
usual newspaper success was his. The affectiona 
memory of newspaper friends around the world w 
be refreshed by these stirring personal incidents. 


PERSONALS 


W J. CONNERS, Jr., editor of the 

* Buffalo Star and Courier, driving 
uis new speed boat, Miss Palm Beach, 
von the 100-mile international champion- 
hip race in the Niagara river at Buffalo 
m August 15, against a fleet of the fast- 
‘st boats in the country. Mr. Conners 
ittained an average speed of more than 
{3 miles an hour. 


Judson C. Welliver, former noted 
magazine and newspaper writer, and now 
sxecutive clerk of the White House, 
‘leared a small fortune this week by dis- 
josing of his large Maryland farm to a 
Washington business man. 


Elisha Hanson, former Chicago news- 
yJaper man, one-time secretary to the late 
J. S. Senator Medill McCormick of Illi- 
\ois, and now Washington representative 
; the American Newspaper Publishers 

ssociation, recently sold his Maryland 
‘ountry estate to Walter Johnson, fam- 
jus pitcher of the ‘Washington baseball 
lub, at a figure reported to have in- 
‘reased materially the fat bank account 
or which “ ‘Lish” is noted. 


Harry Flood Byrd, publisher of the 
Winchester (Va.) Star and Harrisburg 
Vews-Record, has been nominated for 
rovernor by the State Democratic party. 


Capt. Joseph Medill Patterson, of the 
49th field artillery during the war, has 
eturned to Chicago from two weeks in 
raining camp at Sparta, Wis. 


James C. Dayton, publisher of the 
Vew York Evening Journal, Mrs. 
Jayton and their daughter are sojourning 


t Mt. ‘Washington Hotel, Bretton 
Noods, N. H. 
Lord Atholstan, proprietor of the 


Tontreal Star, and Lady Atholstan are 
uuests of Mt. Pleasant Hotel, Bretton 
Voods, N. H. 


-IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


Y*ARROLL SHAFFER, general man- 
4“ ager of the Chicago Evening Post 
nd H. G. Weageant of the Chicago 
lerald & Examiner divided first honors 
t the annual golf tournament of the 
fellow Cab Company and _ Chicago 
fotor Coach company for newspaper 
ien last week. Schaffer took low gross 
ith 77. Weageant won the prize for 
yw net with 81-10-71. Jack Palmer, 
ferald-Examiner, J. H. Conway, Journal 
f Commerce, E. L. Heikamp, Herald 
xaminer, Sid Sutherland, Tribune, 
rere other low point men who received 
rizes. 


John L. Naylor has been appointed 
Ivertising manager of the Indianapolis 
imes. : 

James M. Kirkham, assistant general 
lanager of the Salt Lake City Deseret 
‘ews, will accompany, Raymond Ashton, 
l@ paper’s architect, on an Eastern trip, 
sing made for the purpose of studying 
uildings and equipment in connection 
ith the new addition to be made to the 
ews building, 


F. D. Covey, formerly of the Martins 
erry (Ohio) Times is now general 
anager of the Fort Pierce (Fla.) News- 
ribune. 


J. B. McSwanson, who for the past 
‘ar represented the Honolulu Adver- 
fer, on the island of Hawaii, is now 
tached to the Paradise of the Pacific. 
Tom Darlington has resigned as man- 
rer of national advertising of the San 
ntonio Express and will devote his time 
publishing his medical and dental 
urnals with offices in the Medical Arts 
lilding, San Antonio. John E. Mc- 
ymb, assistant to the publisher in addi- 
m has taken over the work of Mr. 
arling. McComb was formerly director 
advertising of the Houston Chronicle. 


Forrest H. Riordan of Washington 
t Advertising Department has re- 
tned after a two weeks’ motor trip to 
hiladelphia and Atlantic “City. Mrs. 
ordan and son Nelson were with him 
trip. 


¢ 


Pink Sey 


Editor & Publisher 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


AMES W. BARRETT, city editor 

of the New York World, left this 
week on a vacation automobile tour 
through the eastern states. Allen Nor- 
ton, from the general staff, is assisting 
on the desk. 


Hugh O’Connor has returned to the 
editorial staff of the New York World, 
following a vacation and leave of ab- 
sence. Last year O’Connor was the 
World’s Albany correspondent. 

Mason McGuire, member of the Wash- 
ington staff of the New York Herald- 
Tribune, and formerly well known as 
a New York reporter has become asso- 
ciated in a Florida real estate venture 
with J. P. Yoder, formerly of the Wash- 
ington Times, the United Press and then 
secretary of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 


Guy W. Seem, formerly industrial and 
labor news writer, on the New York 
Times, who for the last three years 
has been in charge of publicity and pub- 
lic relations work for S. W. Straus & 
Co., has resigned. Mr. Seem expects to 
return to newspaper work. 

Marc A. Rose, managing editor of 
the Buffalo Evening News, is having his 
vacation at his cottage in the Adiron- 
dacks. 

Archie Bell, dramatic critic of the 
Cleveland News, and author of several 
historical novels set in Biblical times, 
returned last week from an extended 
tour of Europe and the Palestine. 

J. Wilson Roy, dramatic critic of the 
Cleveland Times, last week ended a va- 
cation and returned to his desk. John 
Lewis Shissler, literary editor of the 
Times, began a two weeks’ vacation last 
week and will tour the eastern and New 
England states by auto. 


Robert Hughes, feature writer for the 
Cleveland Press, filled in a blank in 
the dull summer season by spending a 
week at the rest camp of Johnny Kil- 
bane, former world’s bantam champion, 
and wrote a series of peppy stories based 
on his experiences in the camp.. 


R. Malcolm Scovil, assistant treasurer 
of the Cleveland Times, accompanied by 
Mrs. Scovil, are touring the East on 
an extended vacation trip. 


Charles B. Carnall, of the Cleveland 
office of Central News of America, be- 
gan a two weeks’ vacation last week. 

H. H. Sibley, former news eUitor of 
the New York Evening Post, was in 
Cleveland last week in connection with 
an advertising campaign. 


W. H. Ewing, jr., student dt Mill- 
saps College and former Yazoo City 
(Miss.) newspaperman, has joined the 
staff of the Jackson (Miss.) Daily News 
as state editor, 

Ralph Hilton has joined the staff of 
the Jackson (Miss.) Daily News as re- 
porter. 


Ralph P. Young of Batavia has been 
made Sunday editor of the Rochester 
(N. Y.) American. 

Allyn Jones, member of the staff of 
the Atlantic Ctiy (N. J.) Evening Un- 
lon, iS now vacationing in Boston. 


Miss Blanche Dubins, formerly of the 
staff of the Atlantic City (N. J.) Vent- 
nor News, is now en route to California. 


Luther P. Weaver has opened a pub- 
licity and advertising office in St. Paul. 
He was formerly Sunday editor of the 
Pioneer Press, manager of its merchan- 
dising service department and advertising 
agent of the Northern Pacific railway. 


Richard Washington is now covering 
the federal run for the St. Paul Daily 
News. 

Katherine Dobney has resigned as so- 
ciety editor of the St. Paul Daily News 
to go abroad with her family. Mrs. 
Margaret McMahon succeeds her. 

Alex Buchanan, assistant managing 
editor of the Salt Lake City Deseret 
News, is back at his desk following a 
vacation spent in the Utah Mountains. 

J. A. Bywater, staff artist of the Salt 
Lake City Deseret News, is spending a 
vacation in Yellowstone National Park. 


Leon Brown, for many years a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Des Moines (Ia.) 
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FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 


TL ORRIN ANDREWS THURSTON, 

publisher of the Honolulu Advertiser, 
only morning newspaper in Hawaii, has 
been at the head 
of the company 
since 100. Twenty- 
five years fits a 
man to qualify as 
a veteran in news- 
paper work, but 
that is only one 
phase of the many 
activities thane 
have filled Mr. 
Thurston’s 65 
years. 

Minister of the 
Interior of Haw- 
all under the 
monarchy; mem- 
ber of the group 
of white men who overthrew that same 
monarchy; minister to Washington to 
negotiate annexation with the Cleveland 
administration and, as such, courteously 
but firmly requested to depart because his 
campaign on behalf of annexation was 
distasteful to President Cleveland; pro- 
motor of railroads and sugar plantations; 
an authority on all things Hawaiian, 
ranging from land shells to volcanology 
and artesian wells; individual, virile and 
picturesque—those are a few of the 
Thurston facets. 

Son of Asa G. Thurston and grandson 
of Rev. Asa Thurston, one of the first 
two American missionaries who landed 
in Hawaii from New England in 1820, 
Lorrin A. Thurston was born in Honolulu 
July 31, 1858. After education at Oahu 
college, Honolulu, and Columbia Law 
School, he returned to Honolulu, there to 
begin one of the most picturesque careers 
Hawaii has witnessed in many years. 


L. A. THurRston 


Register, and since the war state news 
editor, has resigned to become a member 
of the Iowa state budget director’s staff. 


Alexander George, formerly city edi- 
tor of the Des Moines (Ia.) Register, 
has been appointed state editor, to fill 
the vacancy made by the resignation of 
Leon Brown. Gardner Cowles, Jr., 
who has been day city editor, becomes 
night city editor. 


C. C. Clifton, political writer and com- 
mercial editor of the Des Moines (Ia.) 
Register has returned from a vacation 
spent at Lake Okoboji. 


William G. Hale, associate managing 
editor of the Des Moines (la.) Register 
and Tribune-News, and news editor of 
the Tribune-News, has returned from a 
vacation. He motored to New York and 
Washington, D. C. 

N. C. Christensen, news editor of the 
Salt Lake City Deseret News, is back 
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from a motor vacation in southern Utah. 

Albert F. Phillips, the 75-year-old re- 
porter on the Salt Lake City Telegram 
who makes the State Capitol run, is on 
a vacation in his old home state, Indiana. 

Edward S. Waldron, assistant sports 
editor of the Trenton Times, has re- 
signed to study medicine. 

Robert D. Stevenson, reporter for the 
Mankato (Minn.) Daily Free Press, has 
written two moving picture scenarios 
which have been accepted by the Perry 
company, literary brokers of New York, 
They are entitled ‘“Sixtieth Second’ 
and “Damned Virgins.” 


Leroy G. Stump, former editor and 
published of the Port Arthur (Tex.) 
News, has moved to Houston and be- 
come associated with the Guardian Trust 
Company. 

Mrs, Fern Mitchell Benson has be- 
come editor of the New Carlisle Sun. 

A. J. Philpott, art critic of the Boston 
Globe, was one of the judges who off- 
ciated at the annual costume ball held 
by the Provincetown, Mass., Art Asso- 
ciation. 

F, Lauriston Bullard, Boston Herald 
editorial writer, recently returned on the 
S. S. Cedric from a tour of England. 

Edmund Travis, editorial writer of the 
Austin Statesman since he sold his in- 
terest in the paper to the Marsh-Fentress 
organization last December, has retired to 
devote his attention to other interests. 
Travis, who was connected with the 
Statesman ten years, also had been man- 
aging editor of the Sanantonio Light and 
of the old Austin Tribune. 

S. H. Pollinger, formerly a reporter 
with the Pittsburgh Gazette-Times, 
Detroit News, Detroit Free Press, and 
other newspapers, has joined the Port 
Huron Times-Herald as state editor. 

Mrs. Edith L. Mathews for the last 
three years women’s club and _ society 
editor of the Dayton News, has been 
made editcr of the women’s department 
of the St. Louis Times. Before joining 
the Dayton News staff, Mrs. Mathews 
was in charge of the women’s depart- 
ments of the Dayton Journal and Dayton 
Herald. For two years she was presi- 
dent of the Ohio Newspaper Women’s 
Association. 


HOLDING NEW POSTS 


AMES TRAINER, from city staff, 

Buffalo Courier, to city hall beat, Buf- 
falo Evening News. 

D. A. Hallman, from Wichita Falls 
(Tex.) Record-News copy desk, to San 
Antonio Evening News reportorial staff. 

Lewis M. Nachman from display staff 
Omaha World-Herald to display staff 
Dallas (Tex.) Times-Herald. 


MARRIED 


T. CLAIR McKELWAY, formerly 
assistant city editor of the Washing- 
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ton Herald, and now a member of the 
staff of the Philadelphia Daily News, and 
Miss Lois Little, sister of Herbert Little, 
United Press correspondent, at Millboro, 
Va., Aug. 19. 

Martha McElliott of the Chicago Sun- 
day Tribune, and Sheppard Butler of 
Liberty magazine, July 29. 

Miss Blanche Myers, Wichita (Kan.) 
Beacon advertising department, and Frank 
Masemore, Wichita, at Wellington, Kan. 


WITH THE SPECIALS 


Powers & Stone, Inc., have been ap- 
pointed New England and Western na- 
tional advertising representatives of the 
New York Graphic. 

Kimball-Mogensen Company have been 
appointed national advertising representa- 
tives of the Glendale (Cal.) News. 

Rodney E. Boone & Associates have 
moved from 2 Columbus Circle to 9 East 
40th street, New York. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES 


C. EARNIST, vice-president in 

’ charge of business of the United 
Press Associations, returned to New 
York this week from a two months’ 
business and vacation trip to the Pacific 
Coast. 

Ralph H. Turner, general manager of 
United News, and Mrs. Turner, returned 
to New York this week, following a 
vacation spent in the Allegheny Moun- 
tains of Northern Pennsylvania. 

Ed Keen, general European manager 
of United Press, who has been visiting 
this country on leave, will return to his 
London headquarters Aug. 29. 

Nelson Riley of the United News staff 
sailed Aug. 15 to join the staff of the 
U.P. bureau in Buenos Aires. He will 
be followed later by Charles A. Rogers 
of the United Press New York cable 
staff, Rogers has been with the United 
Press a year, prior to that he has been 
in newspaper work in Texas and Mis- 
souri. At one time he was on the staff 
of the Peoria (Ill.) Transcript. Riley 
has worked on the St. Louis Star and 
the Peoria (Ill.) Transcript. Both are 
graduates of the School of Journalism, 
University of Missouri. 

Bert Kuhn, a Shanghai (China) 
newspaper man, has joined the United 
Press foreign staff as Shanghai corre- 
spondent. 

Ray Clapper, Washington staff cor- 
respondent for United News, who is ill 
with typhoid fever in a Portchester (N. 
Y.) hospital, was this week reported 
definitely out of danger. 

E. T. Conkle, superintendent of bu- 
reaus, has resumed work in the New 
York headquarters of the United Press, 
following two months’ illness. 


FLASHES 


Nearly nine million women in this 
country are engaged in painful pursuits. 
That is what a newspaper said when it 
meant gainful. The Office Flapper says 
many of hers have been disappointing.— 
Cleveland Times. 

* OK Ok 

And now the Volstead sleuths are go- 
ing to smell our breath. That settles it. 
Please pass the garlic—R. H. L. in 
Chicago Tribune. 

* * Ox 

World Power (Continental definition) : 
A nation that can’t pay its debts.—De- 
troit News. 

x * x 


About the only person who can 
genuinely sympathize with the President 
is the average baseball umpire—Ashe- 
ville Times. 

* Ok * 

A California man has discovered a 
force that will burn holes through two 
inches of steel a mile distant. He does 
not claim that it will puncture the self- 
esteem of the bumptious, however.— 
Birmingham Age-Herald. 

kK Ox 

We win the international golf cups, 
but do they compensate for our loss of 
the nineteenth hole?—Columbia Record. 
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WITH THE GENERAL ADVERTISERS 


Smock, of Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Company, Praises Speedy 
Returns from Newspaper Advertising—R. C. A. Adds — 
More Dailies to List—Congoleum-Nairn Profits Gain 
eee eee ee 


PRIBUTE to the quick returns from 
newspaper advertising is paid by C. 
E. Smock, advertising manager of the 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Company, in 
a recent letter to the Bureau of sAd- 
vertising of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, New York. This 
company invests approximately $200,000 
annually in newspaper space. 

‘We possibly use in the neighborhood 
of 250 newspapers throughout the United 
States,” Mr. Smock wrote. “The cam- 
paign is planned and promoted direct 
from the factory, also controlled from 
this end. 

“By placing the amount of advertising 
which is to be used in each individual 
city according to the approximate num- 
ber of sales that can be made in that 
territory, we are able to keep our ad- 
vertising costs down to a point where 
that particular territory shows a profit. 

“Also, in using newspaper advertising, 
returns are noticeable the next day after 
the advertisement appears. 

“Furthermore, if we choose, and a 
territory is weak, we are able to place 
a large amount of advertising for a 
short period in that particular spot, 
thus strengthening the sales. 

“We have always been firm believers 
in newspaper advertising. The possibili- 
ties for our advertising for the coming 
year are just as great as they have been 
in the past.” 


The Radio Corporation of America, 
which used magazines mostly last year, 
has added more newspapers to its list 
for the campaign due to run through 
the fall months, Eprtor & PUBLISHER 
was informed this week. The schedule 
still runs in less than 100 dailies. The 
account is handled by Thomas F. Logan, 
Inc. New York advertising agency. 
First advertisements in the drive ap- 
peared this month, announcing a price 
reduction in radiolas. 


Manufacturing profits of $6,407,845 
for the first six months of this year, 
against $6,224,399 last year, was reported 


this week by the Congoleum-Nairn 
Company. 
Many trade-marks registered under 


the Federal Trade-mark act of Febru- 
ary, 1905, are due to expire, according 
to Commerce Reports. The term of 
registration under this act is 20 years. 
Application for renewal, it is pointed 
out, may be made at any time not more 
than six months prior to the expiration 
of the registration period. If such ap- 
plication is not made, the registration 
will lapse. 


Evidence of the predicted big auto- 
mobile advertising campaigns based on 
reduction in prices was seen in the large 
amount of display advertising placed 
Aug. 19, in New York newspapers by 
the Buick Motor Company, Chevrolet, 
Hudson Motor Car Company, Oldsmobile 
Company of New York, and Chrysler. 


A merger of the Security Cement & 
Lime Company and the Helderberg Ce- 
ment Company, to be known as the 
North American Cement Corporation, 
with assets of more than $12,000,000, was 
announced in New York this week. The 
combine will bring under one manage- 
ment properties having a_ productive 
capacity of almost 3,000,000 barrels a 
year and serving the Atlantic seaboard. 


The Magnavox Company, Oakland, 
Cal., will place all its advertising in 
newspapers for the next few months, 
Epiror & PUBLISHER was informed this 
week. The concern manufactures radio 
loudspeakers, amplifiers, tubes, and_ re- 
ceiving sets. L. W. Fay is advertising 
The account is placed by Dor- 
rance, Sullivan & Co., New York ad- 
vertising agency. 


The Ivory Garter Company, of New 
Orleans, which has been inactive as re- 
gards advertising for the yast few years, 
is now releasing a small newspaper cam- 
paign, placed by N. W. Ayre & Son, 
Philadelphia and New York agency. A. 
Watters is the company’s advertising 
manager. 


The Remington Typewriting Company 
for the first time in more than 20 years 
during peace time has not shut down its 
factory during August for two weeks 
vacation. The general world-wide de- 
mand for. typewriters, created by ad- 
vertising, have enabled the factories in 
Ilion, N. Y., to continue operations above 
the usual rate this season. 


Colin Campbell, vice-president of 
Durant Motors, Inc., reports that sales 
of Star cars in July, 1925, exceeded 
those of the same month last year by 
150 per cent. 


E. E. Loomis, president of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad, a user of newspaper 
display advertising, returned on _ the 
Majestic this week from a trip abroad. 
He declared he was optimistic about 
the prospects of the railroad business 
this fall. 


A. B. Hendry, secretary of publicity of 
the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, has 
been appointed advertising director of 
the Union Electric Light & Power Co., 
St. Louis, to succeed W. F. Allen, who 
has rejoined the local staff of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. Hendry has been 
succeeded at the Chamber of Commerce 
by Gus V. Kenton, at one time city editor 
of the St. Louis Star and who has been 
editor of the St. Louis News Service, one 
of the activities of the Municipal Adver- 
tising Campaign. 


Robert A. Turner, of Denver, promi- 
nent in western railroad and corporation 
publicity, was recently appointed general 
advertising agent of the Seaboard Air 
Line railway with headquarters in Nor- 
folk, Va. 


Frank R. Jamison, recently named di- 
rector of publicity and advertising for 
the Public Service Company of Colo- 
rado, was formerly owner and publisher 
of the Canadian (Tex.) Record, and was 
at one time general manager of the 
Amarillo (Tex.) Tribune. For the last 
eighteen months, he has served as pub- 
licity counsel for the Public Service 
Company. 


Thomas E. Maytham has been pro- 
moted from assistant advertising mana- 
ger to advertising manager of the Upson 
Company, Lockport, N. Y., which has 
increased its capital from $2,000,000 to 
$5,750,000. 


ASSOCIATION CHIEFS 


OHN <A. KUYPERS, editor and 
manager of the De Pere Journal-_ 
Democrat, is president of the Wisconsin — 
Press Associa- 
tion. : 
He started 
newspaper work 
in 1886 in. the 
office of the De 
Pere Standaard, a 
Dutch weekly, as 
printer’s devil. 
In January, 
1900, Mr. Kuy-— 
pers, in partner- 
ship with one of 
the former pub- 
lishers of the De 
Pere Standaard, 
bought the sub-— 
scription list of 
the Brown County Democrat, which had 
been printed at the Standaard office, and 
established a new printing plant. In_ 
March of the same year they also 
launched a new Dutch weekly paper, De 
Volksstem, Mr. Kuypers being the editor 
and manager of both publications. d 
In May, 1916, Mr. Kuypers sold his 
interest in the Brown ‘County - Demo- 
crat and De Volksstem and in Novem~ 
ber of the same year started a new 
weekly paper, the Brown County Journal, 
and opened a new printing office. The 
following year he bought the subscrip- 
tion list of the De Pere News, another 
local paper, and in March, 1919, 
purchased the plant of the Brown County 
Democrat and consolidated the Journal 
and the Democrat, the new publication 
being known as the De Pere Journal- 
Democrat. 3 


we 


Joun A. KuyPERs 


Almost time somebody officially denied 
the rumor that Darrow, Malone, Hays, 
and the rest, are organizing the Society 
of the Sons of the American Evolution. 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 
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WHAT’S WHAT IN THE FEATURE FIELD 


United Features Syndicate to 


Distribute 


Bryan’s Memoirs—NEA 


Service, Inc., Absorbs United Newspictures—Sophie Irene 
Loeb to Speak at 


Geneva Conference 


NEWSPAPERS were chosen this week 

in preference to the magazines as the 
media through. which the memoirs of 
William Jennings Bryan will be given to 
the public. 

Mrs. Bryan, at her home at Cocoanut 
Grove, Fla., signed a contract with Tom 
Gerber of the United Features Syndicate, 
to handle national distribution of the 
autobiography, which will be arranged to 
run in 20 weekly instalments. Mrs. 
Bryan intends to edit herself and bring 
to a close the work of her late husband. 

It is understood several magazines and 
other syndicates were bidding for pub- 
lication rights. 


NEA Service, Inc., has absorbed the 
United Newspictures organization, it was 
announced this week. B. A. Caporell, 
general manager of United Newspictures, 
is now associated with NEA. 


In marketing their “Beautiful Home” 
feature, Editor’s Feature Syndicate, New 
York, announced this week, a mutual 
rebate system has been adopted. The 
system provides a reduction of price 
consistent with the cost of the feature 
and a reasonable profit. 


Sophie Irene Loeb, who writes for 
Johnson Features, Inc., and the New 
York Evening World, has left this 
country to address the First International 
Congress on Child Welfare to be held 
under the auspices of the Swiss govern- 
ment in Geneva, Aug. 24-28. She will 
speak on “What the Governments of the 
World Should Do for Its Children,” 


The McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
which handles the work of Mrs. Belloc 
Lowndes will shortly release her most 
famous story “The Lodger,” for serial 
use. 


Mr. G. B. Bryant one of the sales 
representatives of the McClure News- 
paper Syndicate has been spending his 
vacation in Maine. He will return to 
business next week. 


J._N. “Ding” Darling, cartoonist for 
the Register and Tribune Syndicate, Des 
Moines, Ia., and his family spent last 
week-end at Lake Okoboji. It will be 
some time before Mr. Darling returns to 
his easel, 


George Jean Nathan has signed a 
year’s contract with the New York Tele- 
graph to write a weekly review of the 
stage to be offered for syndication. The 
articles are to be published every Sun- 
day beginning Sept. 6. 

Ledger Syndicate, Philadelphia, an- 
nounces a symposium feature under the 
title “The Greatest Golf Shot I Ever 
Saw,” written by 24 golf stars. 


A new Elenore Meherin newspaper 
feature called “Sandy,” has been added 
to the list of King Features Syndicate, 
Inc., New York. 


Edward McCandlish is author and il- 
lustrator of “The Bunny Tots,” a new 
weekly children’s feature being promoted 
by the Ledger Syndicate, Philadelphia. 


CIRCULATION PROGRESS 


“First of All a System,” Says 
Hetrick, Altoona (Pa.) Mirror 


s¢RIRST of all a system,” began F. M. 

Hetrick, circulation manager of the 
Altona (Pa.) Mirror, when requested for 
his ideas on circulation building. He said 
it in capital letters. 

“This means,” he continued in explana- 
tion, “that you must obtain full co-opera- 
tion with your editor for a set starting 
time and get your papers to your carriers 
at a fixed regular time every day. 


*_ “But you must stay with your system. 


€ep it accurate. Don’t expect it to take 
care of itself. And, I assure you that you 


Sigh 


will have few compliments,” he said. 

Other circulation rules were summed 
up by the Mirror man as follows: 

“Treat all patrons, carriers, and agents 
with courtesy. 

“Be firm, not tyrannical, in regard to 
rules you have in force. 

“Never use premiums, but always insist 
on prompt and best service. 

“My motto has always been never try to 
pull circulation along. Get behind and 
push it.” 


-U. S. Correspondent Dies in Rome 


Camille Cianferra, assistant corre- 
spondent in Rome for the Chicago Tri- 
bune, died in Rome Aug. 14 from heart 
failure. Prior to his position with the 
Tribune, Cianferra had been for five 
years in the United Press Rome bureau. 
At the time of his death he was under 
arrest as the result of publication of 
the Rossi Memorial last January. The 
memorial was the confession of one of 
the murders of Matteotti, millionaire 
socialist deputy, whose death created a 
sensation throughout all Italy. 
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ADVERTISING AGENCY AFFAIRS 


Fuller Agency, Chicago, to Cease Business Sept. 1—-Bellamy- 
Neff and Wallingford-Graham Merged—Payne 
Joins Batten’s Chicago Staff 


THE Cuartes H. Furrer Advertising 
Agency of Chicago will cease func- 
tioning Sept. 1. Organized by Charles 
H. Fuller, long since dead, the agency 
is one of the oldest in Chicago and had 
won the respect and confidence of business 
men over a wide range of territory. 

The company has gone into voluntary 
liquidation and a strict secrecy is being 
maintained for the time concerning plans 
for the future. Little too, has been given 
out concerning the future activities of 
members and executives of the company 
as well as just what will happen to the 
accounts. 

Rumor has it here, that the agency will 
pay its creditors fifty or sixty cents on 
the dollar although this has not been 
confirmed. It is also rumored that C. B. 
Hill, secretary, will remain with the 
company and work out details of liquida- 
tion over a period of months, perhaps 
a year. 

Just where other members of the firm 
will go at the end of this month has not 
been learned. Rumor again says that 
they will scatter to other agencies in 
many parts of the country, yet other, 
and seemingly reliable statements are 
made to the effect that a group of the 
executives will go to another Chicago 
agency. 

Some of the accounts the Charles H. 
Fuller agency handled are F. A. Stewart, 
Marshall, Michigan; Brooks’ Rupture 
Cure (E. R. Page Co.); F. J. Kellogg, 
Battle Creek, Mich., and Lewis Labora- 
tories. 


The Wallingford-Graham Agency was 
merged with the Bellamy-Neff Company 
of New York and Chicago effective 
Aug. 17. The former firm specialized 
in architectural advertising, while the 
latter was a national advertising agency. 
Daniel K. Wallingford and Lionel M. 


Graham take over the Bellamy-Neff 
division of architecture, engineering, 
and kindred technical subjects, the 


former as architectural counsel and the 
latter as the division’s director of sales. 

The following are among the accounts 
that Wallingford-Graham have brought 
to Bellamy-Neff Company through this 
amalgamation : 

The Georgia Marble Company of Tate, 
Ga.; J. W. William Slate Company of 
Easton, Pa.; the Turner Construction 
Company, New York; L. O. Koven & 
Bros., Inc. Jersey City, N.-Js;3s3 
Pomeroy Company, Inc., New York; the 
Palmer Lime & Cement Company of 
New York. 


H. B. Payne has been appointed by 
George Batten Company, Inc., to the 
staff of that agency’s Chicago office. 
Mr. Payne was formerly associated with 
the Glen Buck Agency as head of the 
Sales Department and previously with 
the Curtis Publishing Company and the 
Standard Oil Company. 


J. Jay Fuller, head of the advertising 
agency bearing his name and _ president 
of the Greater Buffalo Advertising club, 
was operated upon for appendicitis a 
few hours after presiding over the week- 
ly luncheon of the club. He is recover- 
ing. 

A. D. Lasker, president of Lord & 
Thomas, is one of the directors and in- 
vestors in a gigantic new real estate 
securities banking firm organized in 
Chicago. The firm to be known as 
Lawrence Stern & Co. will be headed 
by Lawrence Stern. William Wrigley, 
Jr.. John Hertz and John R. Thomp- 
son are other backers. 


E. O. Reed, formerly with the Charles 
H. Fuller Advertising Agency, Chicago, 
has joined the staff of the Evers-Watons 


advertising company 360 North Mich- 
igan Boulevard, Chicago. 


Edwin M. Sterling, for many years 
vice-president of the ‘George L. Dyer 
Company, and who later organized 
Sterling, MacMillan & Nash, returned to 
the George L. Dyer Company and. was 
at a recent meeting, was elected and 
made vice-president. 


The E. P. Remington Advertising 
Agency, Buffalo, N. Y., has promoted 
Melvin W. Hall from production man- 


ager to director of the research de- 
partment. 


William C. Esty has become a mem- 
ber of the service department of the 


J. Walter Thompson, Inc., agency, New 


York office. He was formerly copy 
chief of the J. H. Cross Company, Inc., 
Philadelphia, and at one time was with 
the New York Times. 


E. J. Finneran has become vice-presi- 
dent of the New York office of the 
Tracy-Parry Company, Philadelphia 
agency. He was formerly vice-president 
of the Gardner Advertising: Agency. 


T. C. Hoffmeyer, former publisher of 
the Seattle (Wash.) Post-Intelligencer 
has joined the Baron G. Collier organ- 
ization as manager of the Cleveland dis- 
trict. 


A. E. Kromer, cartoonist and illus- 
trator, has joined the staff of Bissell & 
Land, Inc., Pittsburgh advertising agency. 


Raleigh E. Ross has been appointed 
to do copy and contact work in the 
Chicago office of Albert Frank & Co. 


“Next Winter to Be Worst in- 216 
Years, Says Savant.’—Headline. More 
Florida real estate propaganda ?—Chica- 
go Daily News. 

* Ok Ox 

The strange thing is that people thought 
the world was flat when there wasn’t as 
much ennui as now.—Cleveland Times. 

* Ok Ox 


FIFTY BARRELS of rare old wine 
repose in the cellar of President von 
Hindenberg of Germany. In the cellar of 
the President of the United States there 
is nary a drop. WHO WON THE 


WAR?—R. H. L. in Chicago Tribune. 
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THE MAIN ENT 


“Business,” said the show- 
man, “is distinctly poor. 
There is but a mere scatter- 
ing and handful of the popu- 
lation present whereas I had 
delicious anticipations that 
the assembled multitudes 
would reach a vaster aggre- 
gate. In fact, the mop-up 
looks measly. The side door 
is doing business, but. the 
main entrance is just another 
of the great open spaces.” 
He found that the ticket-sel- 
ler at the Main Entrance 
wasn't on the job. Then he 
put on two extras to serve 
the waiting customers and 
business picked up until the 
blue bleachers sagged like 
summer-hotel hammocks. 
There is a big door and a 
little door by which Southern 
buyers can be reached. The 
Main Entrance is by way of 


Newspapers. Magazine circu- 
lation in the South is small 
while Newspapers play an 
important part in-every day 
life south of Mason and 
Dixon’s. 

Moreover, line rates are less 
expensive. Newspapers form 
the sure and economical med- 
ium for reaching this vast 
section of native-born Ameri- 
cans. 

Since the great war, the 
South has shown material ad- 
vancement that almost stag- 
gers the imagination. Here 


is a market of infinite possi-. 


bilities, eager to buy, ready 
to pay. For full information 
on the market for your pro- 
duct, write to the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, at Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee, or to any of the 
papers listed below. 


THESE PAPERS ARE THE “OPEN SESAME” TO THE: 


SOUTHERN MARKET 


ALABAMA 
Anniston Star 
Birmingham Age-Herald 
Birmingham News 
Huntsville Times 
Mobile Item 
Mobile Register 
Montgomery Advertiser 
Montgomery Journal 
Opelika News 


FLORIDA 
DeLand News 
Fort Myers Press 
Gainesville Sun 
Jacksonville Journal 
Jacksonville Times-Union 
Lakeland Star-Telegram 
Miami Herald 
Miami News 
Orlando Reporter-Star 
Orlando Sentinel 
Palm Beach News 
Sanford Herald 
St. Augustine Record 
St. Petersburg Independent 
St. Petersburg Times 
Tampa Times 
Tampa Tribune 
West Palm Beach Post 


GEORGIA 


Albany Herald 
Atlanta Constitution 


"Sell it 


Atlanta Journal 

Augusta Herald 

Columbus Ledger 

Moultrie Observer 

Savannah News 

Thomasville Times-Enterprise 
Waycross Journal-Herald 


KENTUCKY 
Paducah Sun 


LOUISIANA 
Baton Rouge State-Times 
Lafayette Advertiser 
Lake Charles American Press 
Monroe News-Star 
New Orleans Daily States 
New Orleans Item-Tribune 
New Orleans Times-Picayune 
Shreveport Times 


MISSISSIPPI 


Greenwood Commonwealth 
Gulfport & Biloxi Herald 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville Citizen 
Asheville Times 
Charlotte News 
Charlotte Observer 
Concord Tribune 
Elizabeth City Advance 
Fayetteville Observer 
Gastonia Gazette 
Greensboro News 
Henderson Dispatch 
Hickory Record 
Kinston Free Press 
Raleigh News & Observer 


Raleigh Times 

Rocky Mt. Telegram 

Salisbury Post 

Winston-Salem Sentinel 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Charleston News & Courier 

Columbia Record 

Columbia State 

Rock Hill Herald 

Spartanburg Sun 

Sumter Item 


TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga News 
Chattanooga Times 
Clarksville Leaf-Chronicle 
Columbia Herald 
Greeneville Democrat-Sun 
Knoxville Journal 
Knoxville Sentinel 


. 


Memphis Commercial Appeal 


Memphis Press 
Nashville Banner 


VIRGINIA 
Clifton Forge Review 
Danville Bee 
Danville News 
Danville Register 
Fredericksburg Daily Star 
Lynchburg Advance 
Lynchburg News 
Richmond News Leader 
Roanoke Times 
Roanoke World News 
Staunton Leader 
Staunton News-Leader 
Winchester Star 


VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE 
Bristol Herald-Courier 
Bristol News 
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Matrix Equipment 
For Every Need 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
Brooklyn, New York 
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MOVIE PRODUCERS PROMISE BONDED 
ADS IN NEWSPAPER CAMPAIGN 


Warner Brothers to Invest 


$600,000 Where 


in Papers 


Exhibitors Contract for Films—Publicity 
Demands Made on Editors 


FROM the office of Myer Lesser, ad- 

vertising director of Warner Brothers, 
Inc., moving picture producers, comes 
the claim this week that $600,000 is being 
invested in newspaper advertising to pro- 
mote distribution and attendance at 40 
films the company: has prepared. 

It is the first time Warner Brothers 
has placed such a considerable sum in 
the newspapers, and use of the press for 
advertising is being mrchandised to the 
trade in an expansive manner by Mr. 
Lesser and his associates. 

The total expected investment is to be 
divided into use of 12 full pages in ap- 
proximately 100 metropolitan dailies, with 
smaller space promised 1,000 newspapers 
as the pictures appear in their towns. 

Along with the appropriation is the 
usual moving picture request for free 
publicity. The advertising is not being 
scheduled at amusement rates. 

This publicity takes the form of seven 
serial stories, bearing the copyright im- 
print of Warner Brothers, and the in- 
formation in blackface that its picturiza- 
tion is produced with certain headline 
actors by the copyrighting concern. 

Mr. Lesser insisted the serials were 
submitted to editorial departments for 
their approval irrespective of advertising 
but it is known that in at least one in- 
stance threatened contract cancellation 
followed a refusal to give them space. 

By far the most interesting aspect of 
the drive is its merchandising feature. 

“We are not going to take a chance that 
our ‘campaign won’t pay,’ Mr. Lesser 
said. 

“We are merchandising it to the trade 
as no moving picture concern has ever 
done before. We are spending consider- 
able money in the trade papers to adver- 
tise our newspaper advertising, which we 
claim covers virtually every community 
in the United States in a careful and 
‘persistent manner. 

“We wouldn’t give 10 cents for one big 
advertising splash. You've got to pound 
advertising to win success. 

“We are going in about 30. times in 
each of the 1,000 newspapers on our list, 
which represent 750 different cities. And 
we are going 12 times in the 100 metro- 
politan newspapers. 

“The campaign will pay. 
This is no experiment.” 

Merchandising propaganda prepared to 
impress the trade with the value to 
them of the Warner investment hinges 
around the phrase “bonded advertising.” 

This phrase is explained as follows: 

“Warner Brothers are not stopping 
with claims and promises. We give you 
our bond that the advertising will be 
published as outlined. Our bond makes 
this advertising a part of your contract, 
so when you book Warner pictures you 
know that you are actually getting selling 
co-operation.” 

Printed with fancy edges to emphasize 
its similarity to an actual bond, the 
Warner agreement with the purchasers 
promises three things: 

Advertising in the 100 newspapers in 
“full pages or other units.” 

Page advertising in five or more “fan” 
magazines. 

“Advertising in a newspaper or news- 
papers in the city in which the exhibitor 
operates the theatre which will exhibit 
Warner Brothers’ Classics of the Screen, 
as follows: 

“Provided that the exhibitor exhibits 
the entire forty Warner classics for 1925- 
26, then Warner Brothers’ Pictures, Inc., 
agrees to insert 26 to 30 14-inch single 
column separate advertisements in one 
newspaper, or divided among more than 
one newspaper as the Warner Brothers, 
Inc., may elect, each insertion advertising 
a separate picture and to be run simul- 
taneously with and only when the ex- 
hibitor exhibits such picture, pursuant to 
the contract therefore. 


We know it. 


“Provided further that if the exhibitor 
does not contract for the entire 40 1925-26 
classics, then the number of such adver- 
tisements may be reduced proportion- 
ately.” 

Tips to other advertisers in the way 
to merchandise newspaper advertising 
among jobbers is contained in an explana- 
tory book Warner Brothers is issuing to 
exhibitors under the title “Bonded Ad- 
vertising.” 

Some quotations from this book follow: 

“Warner Bros. 1925-26 advertising is 
directed straight at the bull’s eye of re- 
sults. 

“The campaign is national in scope. 
But the word ‘national’ requires some ex- 
planation. There are all sorts of ‘na- 
tional’ campaigns. And some of them are 
so ‘national’ and general that you: can 
never lay your finger on results. 

“Warner Bros. campaign is different. 

It is national in the sense that it locally 
covers practically every community in the 
nation. It concentrates the forces of the 
advertising at every point needed to pro- 
duce definite returns. It hits the bull’s 
eye for the exhibitor in New York— 
for the exhibitor in Dallas, Tex.—for the 
exhibitor in Iola, Kan. It gets right 
down to the business of selling the people 
of your community on the Warner pic- 
ture you are showing at the time you are 
showing it. 
'““Warner Bros. 1925-26 advertising will 
go to more than 20,000,000 families, which 
means it will reach virtually the entire 
American public.. The selling power of 
this advertising will swell the box office 
receipts of exhibitors everywhere who 
show Warner pictures. 

“We are concentrating the campaign in 
newspapers for these reasons: The news- 
paper is more universally read by the 
motion picture public than any other ad- 
vertising medium. It has the strongest 
local appeal and delivers its message to 
your public at the time it is ready to buy 
entertainment. It therefore produces 
quickest results. 

“The big newspaper page is dominating. 
It allows a forceful and spectacular pres- 
entation of the Warner message. The 
most casual reader can’t miss it. 

“This division of the campaign will 
consist of a series of advertisements in 
these 100 newspapers which have a com- 
bined circulation of more than twelve mil- 
lion—or about 50,000,000 readers. 

“Such a continuous succession of 
Warner messages covering a period of ap- 
proximately six months, will be entirely 
without precedent in motion picture ad- 
vertising. By its very bigness it will 
completely overshadow the advertising of 
any other producer.” 


Geneva Times Is Thirty 


“From none to. 6,000 subscribers” is 
the terse summing up of 30 years history 
of the Geneva (N. Y.) Daily Times in 
the 30th anniversary number of that 
paper which was published last week. 
The edition was published in three sec- 
tions and 64 pages. The paper contains, 
in addition to current news, articles 
describing the plant of the Times and the 
manner in which the paper has been 
built up. Pictures of the paper’s new 
home, which has been rebuilt since the 
fire of 1924 are carried. 


New Edition for Times-Union 


The Rochester (N. Y.) Times-Union, 
has added an 11 o'clock edition. Hereto- 
fore the Times-Union has first appeared 
on the streets at 1:15 pm. The new 
“city edition” is followed by the home 
edition at 1 o’clock, the final edition at 
2 o'clock and the financial edition at 4 
o'clock. A five o’clock special sports and 
late news edition is published in the form 
of a single sheet. 
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HE SHOT FROM AMBUSH 


We a mob took a Negro out of 
the jail in Excelsior Springs, Mo., 
August 7 and hung him, Norris B. 
Cresswell, pho- 
tographer for 


the Kansas City 
Jowrnal-Post ob- 
tained the only 


pictures of the 
hanging. In its 
frenzy, the mob 


destroyed 
cameras em- 
ployed by three 
other news photo- 
graphers. Cress- 
well boarded a 
freight train 
which pulled 
alongside the tree 
where the Negro 
was hung. Shooting from a side door 
of one of the box cars ‘Cresswell ob- 
tained excellent views of the scene. He 
then jumped out the opposite side of the 
train, placed his plates between his back 
and shirt and made his way through the 
mob to his motor car. 


Norris CrESSwELL 


Blast Injures Mrs. Levand 


Mrs. Louis Levand, wife of Louis 
Levand, purchasing agent for the Denver 
Post, was seriously injured at Hot Sul- 
phur Springs, Colo., when struck by 
rock thrown by a road blast. 


PRESTIGE — © 
PROFIT 


CRITIC KIDDED HER 


Isobel Merson, Actress, Files Suit 
Against New York American _ 


Unstipulated damages are asked in a 
suit filed this week by Isobel Merson, 
actress, against the New York American, 
because of a kidding paragraph written by 
Alan Dale, dramatic critic, in which her 
name was not even mentioned. 

The specified paragraph follows: 

“There were at least 35 names on the 
program as members of the cast. That 
means that 70 nice fathers and mothers 
were responsible for it all. Misericordia !” 

The bill of complaint sets up: j 

“Meaning thereby that the plaintiff was 
an amateur actress and not of a profes- 
sional standing.” nd 


Dinner in Stoddart’s Honor 


Advertising men from all parts of the 
country are being invited to attend a din- 
ner at the Blackstone hotel, Chicago, 
Sept. 21, in celebration of the 50th an- 
niversary of the entrance of Charles H. 
Stoddart into the advertising business. 
Members of the advertising council of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce are 
boosting the party. Wilbur D. Nesbit 
will be toastmaster, assisted by Ray 
Woltz. Speakers will be Frank Munsey, 
Albert D. Lasker, and Douglas Malloch. 


’ 


Mrs. Ella Briggs Buried ; 


Mrs. Ella Briggs, mother of Cae 
Briggs, noted cartoonist, who died re- 
cently, was buried August 17, at her home 
in Dixon, Ill. 


For Your Newspaper 


You want your subscribers to be 
“the best people” in town, don’t youP 
“The best people” are church peo- 
ple. On the average, they are more 
reliable, better educated, more pros- 


perous, than 


church. 


the 


those outside 


It will pay you to give these, your 
best subscribers, their share of the 


news in your columns. 


You will 


win them more surely through your 
church page than in any other way. 


May we send you plans and copy 
for a “Go to Church” campaign? 


Associated Advertising Clubs 


383 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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POWERS PERFECTION COOLER 


Every Newspaper Photo Engraving Plant should have at least one 


The Powers Perfection Cooler requires no water 
connection of any kind. 


It can be moved at will by simply picking it up and 
placing it where it is wanted. 


It has no mechanical parts to get out of order. 


It applies cold water evenly and simultaneously to 
all parts of the plate—ON THE BACK OF THE 
PLATE only. 


It cools the plate instantaneously to the exact tem- 
perature required and saves wiping, mopping and 
reheating. 


The price of the Powers Perfection Cooler 
is $350 


The Powers Perfection Cooler met with the instantaneous approval of both the workers and the owners 
wherever it was installed and tried. The men in the shops like it because it helps them in their work. 
They save time and effort, turn oyt more work and better work, and do it with very little physical 
labor. It is a clean, workmanlike way of doing what is otherwise a messy, sloppy task. 


Proprietors like it because it saves. gas, water, time and makeovers. These savings mean money and 
_ profits and that is what we all want. To satisfy yourself, go into your etching rooms and see what 
happens when the etcher tries to cool a large plate by dragging it over a roller wrapped in old towels 
and rags or a piece of burlap. Watch the plate buckle and then see him try to straighten it out. You 
know what that means in color work. 


The use of the Powers Perfection Cooler does away with buckled and twisted plates, the splashing of 


water on the face of the plate and the constant work and worry connected with etching. A zinc etch- 
ing is heated from 13 to 16 times by the etcher. That tells the story. 


ASK ANY USER 


Baltimore News Denver Post N. Y. Daily News 
Boston American Des Moines Register & Tribune N. Y. Times 

Boston Post _ Florida Times Union N. Y. World 

B’klyn Daily Eagle Kansas City Star Providence Journal 
Bronx Home News Milwaukee Journal Rochester Herald 
Chicago Daily News N. Y. American San Francisco Bulletin 
Chicago Herald Examiner N. Y. Evening Sun Washington Times 
Chicago Tribune N. Y. Morning Telegraph Wisconsin News 


Immediate delivery guaranteed 


POWERS, INC. ~  *3hs2t25"~ 
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Editor & Publisher 


HOW PRESS MAY AID CITY POOR TOLD 
BY ADOLPH OCHS, OF N. Y. TIMES 


Shows Methods of Proceedure in ‘‘Hundred Neediest”’ Drive for 
Benefit of Publishers Planning to Raise Local Christmas 
Funds—Anonymity of ‘‘Cases’’ Preserved 


OW the New York Times conducts 

the work incident to its annual drive 
to raise money for the “Hundred Need- 
iest Cases” in New York was described 
this week to Eprror & PuBLISHER by 
Adolph S. Ochs, publisher. 

Mr. Ochs, for the benefit of publishers 
who may be contemplating similar drives 
in their cities, detailed all the safeguards 
and methods of procedure necessary to 
insure a successful Christmas campaign. 

“The plan was originated 13 years ago, 
at which time $3,600 was the total re- 
ceived,’ Mr. Ochs began. “In last year’s 
campaign $233,000 was obtained without 
changing in any appreciable degree the 
manner and method of appeal. 

“As you can readily understand, there 
has been, particularly at Christmas time, 
a great deal of indiscriminate giving in 
the City of New York; and it was in an 
effort to correct this and to provide some 
method of permanent rehabilitation rather 
than temporary relief that the Hundred 
Neediest Cases was conceived. 

“To this end we request several of the 
philanthropic agencies in the city to 
furnish us each year approximately fifty 
cases each that have been ~brought to 
their. attention and that are as yet un- 
provided for. In each case the agency 
vouches for the accuracy of the facts sub- 
mitted. From this large number of cases 
the Times chooses the first hundred to be 
published. In the selection of these cases 
an effort is made to cover the widest 
possible appeal, and at the same time to 
publish a specified number of cases of 
each of the co-operating societies. This 
percentage of representation is determined 
in advance more or less arbitrarily by 
ourselves. 

“Tn no case does the Times know the 
actual names of the families, as an effort 
is made throughout the entire campaign 
to preserve the anonymity of the un- 
fortunate persons. An arbitrary limit is 
also imposed by the Times covering the 
amount asked for to help a_ specific 
family. In other words, no society is 
permitted to submit cases asking only for 
large sums of money. We find that the 
cases requiring the smaller amounts have 
the greatest drawing power. 

“The contributions sent to the Times 
specify either a particular case, a par- 
ticular society, or are undesignated. We 
handle each day’s contributions as a unit, 
and send our own check to each of the 
societies the day following the receipt of 
the funds. 

“Where a contribution is marked for 
a particular society, it, of course, goes to 
that society. In like manner, a contribu- 
tion marked for a specific case goes to the 
society sponsoring that case with noti- 


fication of the case for which it is to be 
used, 

“The remaining monies, known as the 
Undesignated Fund, are distributed in the 
proportions previously determined by the 
number of cases published. In_ this 
manner, if a society has twenty-two pub- 
lished cases out of the Hundred, it will 
receive twenty-two per cent of the 
Undesignated Fund. 

“A special bank account is opened and 
all monies therein deposited. All checks 
received are deposited with the special 
account with the endorsement on the check 
‘Hundred Neediest.’ 

“From this you will see that it benefits 
the society to present its most appealing 
cases. We, however, require that each 
society advise us as soon as it receives 
donations for a specific case sufficient to 
cover it and when this happens the case 
is withdrawn and is not published again. 
Where a case attracts more money than 
is needed, the society asks the donors to 
this case for permission to transfer the 
funds to assist another family. 

“During week days the story that we 
run repeats five or six of the cases. After 
the campaign has once started, we find 
no end of news material in the letters 
that are submitted with the contributions. 

“Tn order that every cent contributed 
may go to the neediest, administrative 
expenses are borne by the charity organ- 
izations and by the Times. There is no 
deductions of any kind. All contributions 
are deductible from income tax as the 
societies are incorporated for philan- 
thropic purposes. When the ‘Hundred 
Neediest’ appeal is issued, the Times re- 
quires a larger special staff to handle the 
correspondence and contributions. 

“Regardless of amount, each contribu- 
tion is reported in the columns of the 
Times, and also a postal card acknow- 
ledgment together with interesting and 
appealing extracts from donors’ letters. 

“One strict requirement is that all 
contributions shall be voluntary. No 
form of (personal) solicitation is per- 
mitted, and the public is warned that all 
canvassers purporting to represent the 
‘Hundred Neediest’ are imposters. 

“This principle is rigidly followed: in 
one year a contribution of $2,300 was 
returned because it had been directly 
solicited by a representative of one oi 
the charitable societies. 

“Offers of special performances and 
similar proposals having the purpose of 
pooling have been made as a means of 
raising money for the neediest, all of 
which have been declined. The whole 
appeal, the Times believes, lies in the 
unembellished stories of the cases them- 
selves. 


“SS 


Announcement of Rebate to Subscriber-Papers 


Mp: are shortly to issue the “Beautiful-Home Feature.” 


have two things to say about it here. 


We 
Q Advertising revenue 


is the bread and butter of the men and women engaged in 


newspaper making. This 


revenue. 


4 is feature will 
@ Syndicated feature prices are speculative assess- 


imerease advertising 


ments m nature, with costs practically stationary except for 


extra mats, proofs, packing and postage. 


q Consequently we 


believe that prices should be low to start with and that if a 
feature is a great success, anything more than a reasonable 


profit should be returned pro rata to subscriber-papers. 


we pledge ourselves to do. 


This 


@ The mail is bringing you details 


of this unusual “Beautiful-Home Feature.” 


EDITORS’ FEATURE SYNDICATE 


4 White Street 


CANAL 6885 


New York City 


for August 22, 1925 


“Contributions to the 1924 fund came 
from 11,340 persons and from every 
state. A dozen foreign countries were 
represented — Great Britain, France, 
Mexico, Japan. Postmarks of the in- 
coming letters proved that the response 
was literally a national one. Last year’s 
fund marked the record. Not only was 
all the amount asked for the ‘Hundred 
Neediest’ raised, but 342 cases in all 
received their required amounts for a 
year. Six more cases received fractional 
quotas. 

“Final figures each year are audited 
by certified public accountants, who also 
go over the books of the charity organ- 
izations reporting the cases and prepare 
statements on the disbursement of money 
received. 

“The growth of the ‘Hundred Neediest’ 
fund is shown as follows: 


1912's sa fees perce ore $ 3,630.88 
1913. AR i aeeeeer cn seen 9,646.36 
SDC Nand Seon co 15,032.46 
1915° snc eee 31,819.92 
1916: “specs eae anne 55,792.45 
1917. Rese een eco h ts 62,103.47 
1918) ce ek eeeeieceer= 81,097.57 
LO19: eae Seteratng taemaeyers 106,967.14 
1920/7 Poe crete tener eeens 111,126.00 
BoA REE 2 os hie don 8: clo en 125,011.10 
1922 © cae cata earn 157,421.08 
1923)" 55. eee Poe eee 177,683.67 
1924 > Paani neh tere 233,405.89 


“Contributions in 1924 ranged from a 
few coppers to two checks for $5,000 
each. The prominent and the obscure 
were found among the 11,340 donors,” 
Mr. Ochs continued. “Many larger sub- 
scriptions were anonymous. 

“An analysis of the 1924 fund shows 
that the givers of small contributions pre- 
dominated, indicating that the appeal had 
a wide reach. Of the total number of 
contributors, 51.4 per cent gave $5 or 
less; 25.7 per cent gave from $5 to $10; 
and 13.9 per cent gave from $10 to $25. 
In other words, 90 per cent of the dona- 
tions were of $25 or less. On the other 
hand, the 161 persons who gave from 
$100 to $5,000 contributed 34.5 per cent 
of the total funds.” 


REPORTER UNDER FIRE 


Horse Shot from Under O’Brian, 
Riff Front for U.P. 


For the first time in several years ai 
American newspaper correspondent is 
where war bullets are whistling. 

On Aug. 16 a horse was shot down 
from under John O’Brian, United Press 
staff correspondent, covering the con- 
flict between the French and the Riffs 
in Morocco. 

O’Brian accompanied a French scout- 
ing party on an expedition along the 
Ouergha River last Sunday. The party 
was ambushed and fired upon by the 
Riffs. One bullet from a Riffian rifle 
hit O’Brien’s mount in the knee, felling 
him. 

The correspondent is now stationed 
with the French command at Fez. 

O’Brian has been 
Press eight years. He became a mem- 
ber of the Paris. staff in 1912. 


at 


Florida Weeklies Plan Growth 


Five Florida weekly newspapers, it was 
learned this week, ar making plans to 
enter the daily field. They are: Stuart 
Messenger; Ocala Central Valley Times; 
Sanford Signal; Hollywood News; and 
Haines City Herald. 


Snook Entertains Staff 


More than 225 employes of the 
Aurora (Ill.) Beacon-News and _ their 
families gathered at the summer cottage 
of A. M. Snook, president, last week for 
their annual picnic. A noon-edition gave 
the entire force a half-day holiday. 


Reporter Gets Scopes’ Job 


Raleigh E. Valentine Reece, reporter on 
the Nashville Tennessean, has been ap- 
pointed to succeed John Thomas Scopes 
at the Dayton High School, where Scopes 
was displaced for teaching evolution in 
violation of a state law. 
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rooks Flexitype 
Dry Mats vy 


guarantee 
4 Perfect Print 


BROOKS’ FLEXITYPE 
Dry MATS 


for 


Speed - Uniform shrinkage - Simplicity 
in conditioning 


These, combined with beauty of print and half tones, make it the ideal Mat and 
faithful companion of Stereotypers who pride themselves on their perfect production 


Sold only by 


BROOKS PAPER COMPANY, St. Louis, U.S.A: 
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VICTOR AD ACCOUNT 


TO CHANGE HANDS? 


Armstrong Declares He Is Still Agent, 
As Ayer Wires Publicity for 
New Machine to 
Papers 


Speculation prevailed among advertis- 
ing buyers and sellers this week as a re- 


sult of publicity for the Victor Talking 
Machine Company telegraphed to news- 


papers all over the country Aug. 13 by 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia adver- 
tising agency. The Victor account, one 


of the largest in volume which is placed 
“in newspapers, has- for years been in 


charge of 


this reply: 


the F. Wallis Armstrong 
Agency, also of Philadelphia. This 
agency, when asked by Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER whether the Victor account was 
to be placed in other hands, telegraphed 


“F. Wallis Armstrong Company is 
the advertising agent of the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company.” 

Opinion was general among New York 
special representatives that the sending 


of the publicity by the Ayer agency was - 


significant of a change in Victor adver- 
tising arrangements in the near future. 
This opinion was not confirmed by the 
Ayer agency, whose officials maintained 
that they could not affirm or deny the 
rumor, “yet.’ It was stated at the Ayer 
Philadelphia office that the Victor Com- 
pany had asked Ayer for assistance in 
preparing the publicity for the new 
sound-reproductive devices the company 
has completed, and that Ayer had ren- 
dered the aid desired. It was admitted 
by the Ayer spokesman that the action 
of his agency in handling publicity for 
another agency’s account was “extra- 
ordinary in modern advertising procedure, 


START NEWFOUNDLAND MILL 


Humber Development to Be Officially 
Opened Aug. 24 and 25 


The president and directors of the 
Newfoundland Power and Paper Com- 
pany, Ltd, are hosts this week to a 
party of fifty ‘Government officials, 
engineers and newspaper men on a tour 
of inspection and at the official opening 
of the big $40,000,000 Humber develop- 
ment. 

‘In the party leaving Montreal Wednes- 
day evening last in the Clarke Steam- 
ship Company steamer “Mayarit” were 
L. B. Palmer, manager of the A. N. 
P. A.; R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the 
Newsprint Service Bureau and James W. 
Brown of Epiror & PusLisHEeR who spent 
Wednesday in Montreal. 

Sir William Allardyce, Governor 
General, will officiate at the official open- 
ings August 24 and 25 of the newsprint 
mills at Corner Brook and the power 
plants at Deer Lake, Newfoundland. The 
party will return to Montreal by steamer 
about Sept. 1 after visiting Grand Falls, 
St. Johns’ and Quebec. 


FUN AT HOLLYWOOD 


Southern California Editors Hold Two- 
Day Social Meeting 


The Southern California Editorial 
Association held its annual summer out- 
ing Aug. 7 and 8 in Hollywood, Cal., 
with 175 editors present. The annual 
business meeting will be held in January 
and group meetings will be held every 
three months, at which time business 
matters will be taken up. 

‘Goy. Friend W. Richardson, president 
of the California Press Association, at- 
ended. Judge Harlan G. Palmer, 
editor of the Hollywood Citizen and a 
former president, was in charge of the 
general arrangements, assisted by 
Irlando T. Palmer with Ben H. Read, 
Managing director of the association, 
landling the program. President J. R. 
aabbert of the Riverside Enterprise and 
secretary Timothy Brownhill of the 
Puente Journal, presided. 

In competition with 25 other states 


Editor & Publisher 


the Southern California Editorial 
Association obtained the 1926 meeting of 
the National Editorial Association for 
Los Angeles and California and the 
members made the two-day meeting a 
celebration of this achievement. 


Donahue Heads Medill Board © 


Directors and officers of the Mediil 
Building and Loan Association of the 
Chicago Tribune staff, were elected at 
recent meetings. The secretary’s report 
showed that the association earned 7.7 
per cent last year and that assets 
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S}ROWING CIRCULATIONS — 
be) with each paper showing a gain 
=| — mark the progress of THE 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWS- 


PAPERS. 


Scripps-Howard editors “are urged to visu- 
alize their papers as upstanding, red-blooded 
citizens of their communities, possessing a 
sense of humor, a sense of proportion, a sense 
of decency and a love of fair play.” They 
are urged ever to decry cynicism, encourage 
tolerance and never to forget that a smile has 
an asset value even in the midst of a fight. 


for? Awewst. 222 
amounted to $830,393.95 on June 27 with 
29,188 shares in force. Loans on stock 
last year amounted to more than $100,000 
and $270,000 was loaned on real estate. 
Directors elected were: W. E. Donahue, 
who succeeds E. M. Autrim; M. Derrico, 
who succeeds M. J. Merrill: William 
Mullen, who succeeds N. E. Meyers; 


Robert Stonesifer, who succeeds Don 
Swinehart; and W. H. Whalen, who 
succeeds himself. The directors at a 


later meeting elected W. E. Donahue, 


president; C. A. Mather, vice-president; 
A. T. Ward, treasurer; ‘W. E. Kiepura, 
secretary; and 


M. Derrico, auditor. 
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33 
New A.M. Paper for San Diego 


_ A new morning paper will make its 
initial appearance in San Diego, Calif, 
Aug. 30, to be known as the Morning 
Independent. Franklin O. Schroeder, 
who sold papers in San Diego 20 years 
ago, will be the publisher. J. H. Howell, 
veteran Western newspaper man, will 
be general manager. Charles (Massey, 
Fresno newspaper man, will be city 
editor. The paper will be issued morn- 
ings, except Mondays, and will sell for 
two cents. A 32 page press has been 
installed. U. P. service will be used. 
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“That this liberal, tolerant, fearless, virile 
editorial policy wins an unusual loyalty,from 
readers is shown by growing circulations.” 


Goss Presses are used by the following 


SCRIPPS - HOWARD NEWSPAPERS: 


Pittsburgh Press, 
Post, Kentucky Post, (Covington), Akron Times- 
Press, Oklahoma News, Fort Worth Press, Denver 
Express, Evansville (Ind.) Press, Birmingham Post, 
Memphis Express, Knoxville News, San Diego 
Sun, San Francisco Daily News, Baltimore Post, 
Washington Daily News, Dallas Dispatch. 


Columbus Citizen, Cincinnati 


Goss Presses are the choice of successful 
publishers everywhere. 


Catalog on request. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO., CHICAGO 


The Goss Printing Press Company of England, Ltd., London 
Messrs. Edwards Dunlop Company, Ltd., Sydney + Sole Australian Agent 
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MAKING SMALL CITY DAILY UNDER GUNS 
OF METROPOLITAN PAPERS 


Educate Readers and Space Users to Value Local Medium— 
Perfect Plant and Give ’Em Fast News Handling— 
Bookers’ Moving Story 


MAGINE an editor of a daily produc- 
ing it in a small town almost in the 
shadow of a great center of population 
and with concrete roads and railroad 
metals stretching to his doorsteps. He 
may consider them as arteries feeding his 
own body, or tentacles sucking away his 
life-blood. It is hardly necessary to 1m- 
agine such a situation, for one or several 
similar to it exist in almost every State 
in the Union. 

John H. Booker, managing editor of the 
Sapulpa (Okla.) Herald, has worked for 
seven years under conditions not unlike 
those described. Tulsa, one of the state’s 
great cities, is only 14 miles distant and 
measured in terms of concrete roads and 
Ford cars, or by the rush of the inter- 
urban trams, may be considered as Sap- 
ulpa’s next door neighbor. Two excel- 
lent newspapers serve Tulsa and its vic- 
inage—but they don’t serve Sapulpa, as 
Sapulpans have learned to be served. 
That function the Herald has kept as its 
own, as Mr. Booker sets forth in the ob- 
servations which follow: 

There are three types of editors, I have 
observed, in cities like Sapulpa. For- 
tunately, the Herald has had only one of 
them—only one editor during its existence 
—and he has enjoyed progress under only 
one of the three classifications set forth. 
You find: 

1. The editor who regards the nearby 
city pessimistically, as an enemy not to 
be overcome and as a fatal obstacle for- 
ever to any newspaper enterprise in the 
smaller community. 

2. The editor, also pessimistic, who 
overlooks development on his own prom- 
ises and devotes most of his time to 
heaping round curses on the heads of his 
bigger brothers for no other reason than 
that they are who they are, where they 
are, and, withal, trying in vain to destroy 
them by words instead of seeking to 
equal them as far as possible in producing 
a newspaper. é 

3. The editor who looks upon such a 
situation in a sporting light, does not 
blame the city for being where it is or 
its metropolitan papers for trying to come 
into his town, and buckles down to the 
task of educating his own subscribers and 
space-buyers to find value in his columns, 
to the end that he can equip his plant with 
the facilities and features designed to 
make his own product compare favorably 
with the city offering. 

To such a man the city daily is only 
an incentive to greater effort, an indirect 
maker of his larger profit and a means of 
insuring the small town of as big a paper, 
with as big a subscription list and as much 
news, as it is possible to present, through 
maximum income from a business area 
thoroughly and competently covered. 

In connection with the latter attitude, 
it is safe to remark that the city publica- 
tions concerned (usually inclined to laugh, 
and go on their way when opposed in any 
other manner in what they regard as 
rightful suburban trade zones) develop a 
deep respect for the little paper that 
grows as fast and as big as it can, and, 
at least, controls its home field in the 
battle of competition. 

Automatically, in meeting the strides of 
its city competitors under such circum- 
stances, the small papers local competition 
is met, in most instances. It is not the 
usual thing that two or more local papers 
hit upon the same idea, and those in towns 
adjacent to cities, who discover and use 
the only sound course against the out- 
siders, are the ones to dominate at home 
with ease. 

In the latter part of 1917 and early in 
the following year, when the World War 
was going big, the Herald’s editor, John 
W. Young, began to take an increased 
interest in competition coming from Tulsa. 
It was about this time that I joined his 
news staff and Mr. Young was thinking 
out a means to make a much better paper 
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The plan was working and the next 
steps were those to see that it kept on 
working. As fast as increased revenue 
and reader support would warrant other 
additions were made and announced. 

Advertisers were given every aid in 
preparing copy and arranging their space. 
Cougtry methods of jamming an “ad” 
wherever the make-up man ‘saw a hole 


August 


John W. Young, in centre, and John H. Booker, sitting at left, in Herald 
editorial department. 


out of one that was already well-regarded 
at home, though often set aside in favor 
of the bigger Tulsa papers when news 
events of the day were considered. 

With M. T. Hubbard, advertising man- 
ager and now senior employee on the 
Herald, and myself, Mr. Young conferred 
a number of times after opening the dis- 
cussion of the larger foreign papers and 
their effect on local plants. A sort of 
rejuvenation plan was carefully arranged 
and launched. 

A new and modern press was purchased, 
Linotype facilities increased and general 
preparations made to enlarge the paper. 
One pony telegraph service was . being 
used but, with war and other news break- 
ing hourly, it was decided to obtain an- 
other pony service and unite the two to 
increase the foreign news output. The 
city was given a good “shakedown” every 
day for available local news. 

Tulsa papers issued extra editions car- 
rying big war news, night and day. We 
started the practice, excepting only in- 
stances where the news was not thor- 
oughly authentic, leaving some of the 
rivals to pull the “boners” if any were 
pulled. City styles in make-up were fol- 
lowed, streamer lines and all, and the 
readers began to take notice. 

Incidentally banner head lines, properly 
used, mean more on the smaller city paper 
than on city editions where several papers 
must vie with each other in competitive 
street sales, causing the heavy black news 
captions to become misused and frequently 
doubted. 

It had fallen to the news department to 
take the initial step under the editor’s 
plan for development. The paper was 
made to be, as well as appear to be, as 
rich in news as possible. 

Two months of this news activity and 
Mr. Hubbard opened his end of the pro- 


gram with a drive on advertisers in which © 


he pointed out—proving by papers already 
produced—the step forward in building 
a better newspaper for the town. Ad- 
vertisers gradually saw, understood and, 
one by one, began to get in behind the 
undertaking and push with as much rev- 
enue-producing copy as they could afford. 
Then, as they realized on their investment, 
they got more into the habit. Their local 


paper was looking “uptown” and they 
liked it. 


were abandoned and the pyramid style of 
make-up took their place. Instead of 
“Write me out an ad,” merchants began 
to design attractive trade-pulling copy. 
All of which led to contracts with ad- 
vertisers calling for many inches of space 
monthly. 

The news department carried on and the 
readers were not left to discover that the 
paper was giving them hot news in all 
forms. It was pointed out to them from 
time to time. Every Herald employee was 
admonished to “tall it up” outside, which 
was good for the paper, the readers, the 
business men and the town. ~ And bad for 
one of our incoming rivals, our biggest 
opposition in the news field at the time. 
Its subscription list was decreased by 
about’ 700 names during the first six 
months of our campaign, so I was told 
later by its local representative who had 
become connected with our circulation 
boosting maneuvers. 

The present year, six years after the 
campaign was put under way, finds the 
plan of improving at home still operating 
successfully in the friendly fight against 
bulldog editions and final extras which 
arrive by motor truck and interurban 
carrier. 

Now a leased wire service has replaced 


“24 Hour Value” 


Were you ever ‘‘scooped in 
your own time” because a 
later paper printed the good 
story you were forced 


to 
crowd out? 


There’s a sequel 


Read the back page of next 
week’s 
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the old 500-word ponies, and most of it 
goes into type every day; two additional 
reporters assist in covering the local field 
of news, the advertising manager has his 
assistant and no longer combines his work 
with that of the circulation department, 
which is an office in itself. These latter 
two employees have elaborate cut and ad- 
vertising services, filing arrangements and 
a schedule system to work with. The 
composing room staff is almost double 
what it was in 1917, and type faces are 
many and fresh. All are busy most of 
the time. * 
The townspeople have learned to turn 
to their own paper for information on any — 
current event. When the World Series” 
is played this year, local fans will not 
wait for outside special editions or bulle- — 
tins on the corner to give them the results, 
The baseball player scoreboard will be up 
in front of the office as it was, for the — 
first time last year and the street will be — 
jammed for a block as the play-by-play 
story is told. On election nights the wire 
is looped to the county courthouse and the 
public is invited to be the paper’s guests © 
in the spacious courtrooms, all night long 
if they care to stay up that late while 
the local church women serve coffee and 
sandwiches. 2 
The once small paper may have puffed 
a little at times but it has been on the 
heels of the heavyweights since the con-— 
test started and now the latter give it a 
hand from time to time, mainly because 
the world admires anybody that will mix 
it in fair fashion. ; % 
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N. Y. Reporter Becomes Fireman 


Because of the “lure,” Cosmus Peter-— 
son, reporter for the New York City” 
News Association at Police Headquar- —~ 
ters, has resigned his newspaper job _ 
to become a full-fledged fireman. He 
has been assigned to Engine 20, Lafay-_ 
ette street, New York. 


Cluett Buys Radio Pack Co. 
E. H. Cluett, vice-president, Cluett, 


Peabody & Co., has obtained control of 
Radio Pack Company, Inc., New York. © 


Northern Qhio! 
one of the counts : 
Greatest Markets 
‘ covered ALONE by y 


one of the country’s 


. 
fl 


Greatest Newspapers 


Woodward & Kelly — 
360 N. Mich. Ave. . 
Chicago ¥. 


J. B. Woodward 
110 E. 42d St. 
New York 


NEW YORK STATE 
Wesichester County’s 


Fastest Growing Cities 
Mount Vernon and 
New Rochelle and 
The Vicinity Towns 


Are Covered Completely by 


THE DAILY ARGUS 
f 
Monn eee 


THE STANDARD STA 
New Rachelle 
Both Members of A. B. C. 


Westchester Newspapers, Inc. 


Franklin A. Merriam, Pres. 
Mount Vernon—New Rochelle 
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“WE WILL SERVE THOSE WHO NEED IT JUNE POSTAL RECEIPTS 


Hditor «& Publisher for August 22, 1925 


_ MOST, DISREGARDING OWN INTERESTS” 


Advertiser’s Query As To Columbia State’s Editorial Policy, 
Veiling a Threat, Draws Above Stiff Reply from Publisher 


“The State will continue to serve I 
in need of service, with entire disregard 


P, A. would call it “true talk’— 
* this reply of Ambrose E. Gonzales, 
publisher and principal owner of the 
Columbia (S. C.) State, when an adver- 
tiser asked him to outline the State’s edi- 
torial policy on certain tax legislation. 
“Tf your patronage depends upon any 
other than business considerations, it is 
only fair to say that in respect to taxa- 
tion, as in everything else,” he wrote. 
hose 


of its own material interests.” 

The advertiser’s letter and Mr. Gon- 
zales’ complete reply are quoted as fol- 
lows: 


- “Hollingsworth’s, 


“Unusual Candies, 


“Augusta, Ga. 


cutting off Confederate pensions. 


“Gentlemen: I have your letter of 
12th instant in which you say: 


“We have been running an advertising cami- 

ign in your paper, and we have heard con- 
icting reports of your editorial policy regarding 
the State Tax on Drug Store merchandise. Will 
you please advise us what your editorial policy 
was in this matter, and if possible, give us 
samples of some of your editorials on this sub- 
ject.’ 


“During the Legislative sessions of 
1922, 1923, 1924, and 1925, respectively, 
The State—recognizing the desperate 
plight of the farmers—upon whom at 
last the material prosperity of all our 
people depends—supported a proposal for 
a consumer’s tax on soft drinks and 
other non-essentials—or indeed any form 
of indirect taxation—rather than impose 
additional burdens upon the farms, 
thousands of them already in the sher- 
iffs’ hands. 

“The State, alone—I believe—among 


‘the daily newspapers of South Carolina, 
‘took this position, knowing that it would 


incur the enmity of the opulent soft- 
drink manufacturers, the powerful to- 
bacco interests and other liberal adver- 
tisers, while the stricken farmers had 
nothing to advertise, and little money 
with which to pay for newspapers. 
“The manufacturers had the mohey to 
employ able counsel and maintain pow- 
erful lobbies, and the advertising patron- 
age with which to discipline the inde- 
pendent and reward the complaisant. 
“The landowners, unorganized, inartic- 
ulate, save through the press, had only 
the hope that a way would be found to 
take from their shoulders part of their 
load, without crippling the schools and 
‘The 
miserable have no other medicine but 
only hope,’ and for them the State spoke. 
Its prescience was justified, for although 
the soft-drink bill passed by the House 
was killed in the Senate, a boycott of 
this newspaper, vengefully declared in 
1922, has since been maintained with a 
persistence worthy of a better cause. 
“Again in 1925, the legislative ap- 
propriations were in jeopardy, and again 
The State spoke for those in whose in- 
terest no other voice was raised, and 
under the pressure of public opinion, the 
luxury tax and other indirect taxes— 
among them a doubled corporation tax 
bearing heavily upon the State—were 
pe posed as temporary measures of re- 
ief. : 
“It is assumed that as the purpose 
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Los Angeles, Calif. 
Gained 3,748 Daily Average Circulation 
Sworn Government Statement, Six Months 
Ending March 31, 1924, 173,549 Daily. Six 
Months, Ending March 31, 1925, 177,298 
Daily. Increase in Daily Average Circula- 


tion, 3,749. 
IT COVERS THE FIELD COMPLETELY 


REPRESENTATIVES: , 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bldg., New York. 
G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bldg., 8 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bldg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


of newspaper advertising is to bring 
the commodity advertised to the atten- 
tion of those who read newspapers, ad- 
vertisers- would be concerned only with 


‘the character of the newspaper patron- 


ized, and the quantity and quality of 
their circulations, and not with the con- 
trol of editorial policies, for only con- 
temptible newspapers could be so influ- 
enced and the circulation of contemptible 
newspapers is necessarily of doubtful 
value to the advertiser. 

“The State has advertising space for 
sale—subject to certain restrictions—but 
its editorial and news columns are not 
for sale, and its opinions are its own. 

“As you have been running an ad- 
vertising campaign in this newspaper, 
you doubtless know whether or not its 


‘readers are those to whom Hbollings- 


worth’s Unusual Candies appeal. But if 
your patronage depends upon any other 
than business considerations it is only 
fair to say that in respect to taxation, 
as. in everything else, The State will 
continue to serve those most in need of 
service, with entire disregard of its own 
material interests. 


“AMBROSE E. GONZALES, 
“Publisher, The State.” 


MICHIGAN PRESS CLUB MEETING 


Will Be Held at Ann Arbor Camps 
Oct. 29-31 


Officers and directors of the University 
Press Club of Michigan announce the 
dates of Oct. 29; 30 and 31 for the annual 
meeting of the club at Ann Arbor. The 
arrangement includes reservations for the 
Michigan-Navy football game. 


Police Seize Issue of Daily 


Havana police confiscated the Aug. 19 
issue of El Heraldo, acting on orders 
from the Interior Department. The 
newspaper has been strongly attacking 
President Machado for his stand in re- 
fusing to allow payment of: $1,101,966.22 
to Alvarez, Govea & Co., for paving 
and sewerage work in the City of 
Matanzas. Carlos Govea, a member of 
the firm, is El Heraldo’s managing ed- 
itor. 


Baily to Manage Miami Tab 


Frank Baily has been appointed to 
succeed Laverne Collier as general man- 
ager of the Miama (Fla.) Tab, Vander- 
bilt daily, it was announced this week. 


Heads Sacramento Club 


Bruce Bennet, of the Sacramento 
(Cal.) Union has been elected president 
of the Advertising Club of Sacramento, 
succeeding Jack Oakley, resigned. 


Hattiesburg American 


Hattiesburg, the Hub of 
South Mississippi 


Only Daily in Hattiesburg, Mis- 
sissippi 

Only Daily covering South Mis- 
sissippi thoroughly 

Fourth largest paper in Missis- 
sippi. 

Circulation 6,402. Published every 

afternoon, except Sunday. Has 

full leased wire Associated Press 

service. 


Represented Nationally by 


The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit, 
Kansas City, Atlanta, Los Angeles, 
an Francisco. 


SURPRISE NEW 


Indicate That February Rates Brought 
20% Increase Over Old Schedule, 
But Post Office Head Scouts 


That Conclusion 


Computed total postal revenues for the 
month of June, 1925, under the new rates 
according to figures just made public by 
Postmaster General New, discloses an 
increase of 20 per cent over the amount 
which would have been received under 
the old rates during the same period. 

Similar figures for May, as presented 
to the Special Congressional Joint Sub- 
committee on Postal Rates, showed an 
increase of only .0091 per cent, indicating 
that June figures are as abnormal as 
those for May were subnormal. 

Combined, the revenues under the new 
rates for the two months—May and June, 
1925—as compared with the revenues 
which would have accrued at the old 
rates in the same months, show a gain 
of 9.2444 per cent. 

Postmaster General New does not be- 
lieve the figures can be taken at their 
face value. 

“In my opinion,’ he said, “the very 
large increase in June is accounted for 
by the swing of the pendulum from the 
depression *of May which followed the 
huge mailings prior to the second week 
of April when mailers sought to take 
advantage of the old rates. Therefore 
the June receipts are no more indicative 
of what may fairly be expected than are 
the figures for the month of May.” 

Total computed revenues from all 


sources are estimated at $51,809,901 for 
June, 1925, as compared with $42,770,451 
for June, 1924, while similar figures for 
May, 1925, were $50,530,501 as against 
$47,117,065 for May, 1924. 
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Depends on 
The Plus Plan 


pe a pleasure to us to 


present in this column 
another group of news- 
papers that have decided on 
the Imperial Plus Metal 
Plan. The John H. Perry 
Newspapers comprised of 
The~ Reading. Pa.--Times; 
The News-Journal of Pen- 
sacola, Fla., and the Jack- 


sonville, Fla., Journal, is 
another of those splendid 
groups. 

The. many groups. of 


newspapers relying on the 
Plus Plan point out unmis- 
takably that the Plan brings 
results. The publishers of 
these groups see the wisdom 
of a plan that assures con- 
tinued good health and a 
long life for their metal. To 
them it is an assurance 
against trouble and an out- 
and-out saving of dollars 
and cents. 


Figure it Out 
for Yourself 


If you can keep your 
metal in a continual state of 
good health and can length- 
en its life many years over 
the present term of useful- 
ness, you are making a de- 
cided saving. Figure your 
past metal costs—then send 
for the Plus Plan and fig- 
ure out the saving by this 
dependable and economical 
Plan. It’s worth while! 


MOE TAL 


Linotype—Monotype—Intertype 
Stereotype 
Elrod—Ludlow—Linograph—Thompson 


Imperial Type 
Metal Co. 


Philadelphia—Cleveland—New York—Chicago 
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THREE WASHINGTON WRITERS INJURED 
AS AUTO SKIDS INTO TREE 
Field, N. Y. Herald Tribune; Durno, I. N. S.; and McKinney, 


Chicago Tribune, in Crash Near Plymouth, Vt.— 
Were Covering President Coolidge 


HREE Washington correspondents 

were injured Aug. 18 near Plymouth, 
Vt., when the automobile in which they 
were driving skidded from the road and 
hit a tree. 

The car was being driven by Guy B. 
McKinney, of the Chicago Tribune, who 
in the crash was wedged in between 
the tree and the side of the motor, re- 
ceiving the worst injuries. The two with 
him, George E. Durno, International 
News Service, and Carter Field, New 
Vork Herald Tribune, were hurled 
through the windshield. 

McKinney suffered severe cuts about 
the head which necessitated five stitches. 
Durno was also cut, but not enough to 
require stitching. Field suffered severe 
bruising. 

Doctors reported the three men were 
doing well, and that none, so far as he 
had been able to learn, had suffered 
internal injuries. 

The three men were with the party 
of correspondents who are covering the 
visit of President Coolidge to the home 
of his father in Plymouth. 

The accident took place on a stretch 
of narrow winding road that has been 
undergoing repairs by the State Roads 


Department. Another car was ahead 
when the newspaper car turned to the 
left to pass. The lefthand wheels struck 
the soft gravel on the edge of the road 
and skidded into a tree. 

Passersby, who feared that the occu- 
pants of the car were badly hurt, sent 
in a call for Dr. Cram of Bridgewater, 
the Coolidge family physician, who was 
on the scene promptly and sent in a 
hurray call for Major James F. Coupal, 
the President’s personal physician, who 
assisted in treating the injured corre- 
spondents. After first aid they were 
sent to their hotel at Echo Lake. 

Since the adoption of the automobile 
for transportation for Presidential tours 
there have been several serious acci- 
dents to newspaper correspondents. 
When Mr. Wilson made his League of 
Nations trip to the Pacific Coast three 
newspaper men were badly injured and 
one killed by the overturning of their 
car on the way back over the famous 
Columbia River drive to Portland, Ore. 
When Mr. Harding was going west on 
his Alaska trip another was killed and 
two others badly injured by their car 
skidding and plunging over the moun- 
tain side on their way back to Denver. 


O. J. GUDE IS DEAD 


Pioneer of Electric Sign Was Called 
Creator of White Way 


O. J. Gude, prominent outdoor adver- 


tising man, who, because he was a 
pioneer in electric sign display along 
Broadway, was called by many the 


“creator of the Great White Way,’ died 
Aug. 15 in Bad Nauheim, Germany. 
He was chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the O. J. Gude Company, out- 
door advertisers, New York, a director 
of the Poster Advertising Associating, 
and the Van Beuren New York Bill 
Posting Company. 

Born in New York in 1862, Mr. Gude 
was forced to give up school at the age 
of 17 on account of the death of his 
father. He went into the advertising 
business, and after 10 years with vari- 
ous firms established his own business 
in 1899. The first electric sign was 
erected on Broadway by the Gude con- 
cern about 25 years ago. The most 
elaborate electric sign for which he ever 
contracted was that of Wrigley’s chew- 
ing gum in Times Square, New York, 
said to be the largest in the world at 
the time. é 

Due to ill health, Mr. Gude sold his 
interests in 1918, and practically re- 
tired. 


BUTTERFIELD ELECTROCUTED 


Houston Press Ad Manager Touched 
Live Wire While Fixing Radio 
(By Telegraph to Evitor & PuBLISHER) 


Houston, Aug. 17—A. F. Butterfield, 
40, advertising manager of the Houston 
(Tex.) Press, was accidentally electro- 
cuted August 15 while under his house 
inspecting ground connections of his 
radio set. Burns on the left ear, left 
breast and first and second fingers of 
the right hand indicated that Butterfield 
had come in contact with a live light 
wire. 

Butterfield was alive when rescued but 
died in an ambulance enroute to a hos- 
pital. 

Butterfield, a lieutenant in the World 
War, went to Houston from St. Louis 
soon after the armistice. He first worked 
for the.Houston Post, later joining the 
Chronicle and finally going to the Press. 
The funeral was held under Scottish 
rite Masonic auspices in Houston Mon- 
day. 


“Bill” Phelon Dead 


William A. Phelon, 54, baseball writer 
and sports authority, died in Cincinnati, 
Aug. 19. He is survived by a widow 
and one son, Raymond Phelon. Phelon 
was noted throughout the country for 
his sparkling wit, epigrams and poems. 
He was one of the most prolific sport 
writers of the country. 


Obituary 


Grtpert B. LitrLerretp, 56, formerly 
Boston correspondent for the Associated 
Press, died Aug. 14 at his home in Rox- 
bury, Mass., after a brief illness. He 
first joined the A. P. as day editor of the 
New Haven bureau in 1900, being trans- 
ferred in 1905 to Boston where he served 
first as night editor, and later day editor. 
He was appointed Boston correspondent 
April 22, 1921, in immediate direction of 
the New England service. 

Errore FRIEDLANDER, for 40 years gen- 
eral manager of the Stefani Agency, semi- 
official Italian news agency, died in Rome 
Aug. 16. He had retired from the press 
association about 10 years ago. 

Asa Evans Stratton, 71, for the past 
quarter of a century connected with the 
Fitchburg (Mass.) Sentinel as city editor 
and editorial writer, died in Fitchburg, 
August 14. 


Pittsburgh 


Press 


“Giant 


of the 


Newspaper 
World” 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


Represented by 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, 
INC. 


for? Anwostaee 2.5 gl 920 


HARRISON CRUIKSHANK, for twenty- 
five years a newspaper man of. Philadel- 
phia, Wilmington and Baltimore, died 
following an operation in Baltimore re- 
cently. He worked for many years on 
the North American; also was on the 
Public Ledger, after which he left for 
Wilmington and Baltimore. 


Davis F. Jones, 86, veteran printer, 
Denver, died August 9. Three surviving 
sons are Robert F., foreman of the com- 
posing room of the Denver Post and 
George R., and Walter R., both connected 
with the Rocky Mountain News and 
Denver Times. 

Mrs. CHARLES EUGENE BANKS, wife 
of the former editor of the Hilo (Ha- 
waii) Tribune-Herald died in Seattle, 
July 30. 

Ciaupe R. Jounston, 50, a writer 
tutored under Jim Whitfield, sports edi- 
tor of the Kansas City Star thirty years 
ago, died last week in Kansas City. 

C. J. Hurtey, 87, many years editor of 
the Savannah (Mo.) Andrew County 
Democrat, died in St. Joseph, Mo., Aug- 
“ist 13, 

Expert E. Watts, for 19 years editor 
of the Delta County (Colo.) Tribune, 
died at Delta August 10 of high blood 
pressure. 

A. D. Mortenson, for many years con- 
nected with the Curtis Publishing com- 
pany, died suddenly last Sunday at 
Shelby, Mich. He is survived by a 
widow who lives at the family home in 
Wheaton, | Ill. 


FRANK Krans, 55, publisher of the 
Altona (Ill.) Record and postmaster at 
Altona, died Aug. 12 in a (Galesburg hos- 
pital after a brief illness. His widow and 
three children survive. 


CLraupe Dricxrnson, 33, former well- 
known northwestern Iowa newspaper 
publisher, hanged himself last week in a 
corn crib on the farm where he was em- 
ployed. Ill health was given as the cause 
of his suicide. He had worked on papers 
at Storm Lake, Cherokee and Alta and 
last spring purchased the Sherburn 


(Minn.) Advance-Standard. } 

Grorce P. Haywoop, 72, former pub- 
lisher of the Lafayette (Ind.) Journal, 
and former postmaster in Lafayette, died 
Aug. 9 in his home after an attack of 
heart disease. 


E. JosEpH CLARKE, 70, pioneer news- 
paperman in western Illinois, and former 
editor of Monmouth ‘and Roseville papers, 
died Aug. 10 in Fullerton, Cal. 


Mrs. Mary MoCretitanp, employed in 
the classified advertising department of 
the Des Moines Register and Tribune- 
News, died suddenly last week. Mr. Me- 
Cleiland is an artist on the Register and 
Tribune-News staff. 


New Daily Near Philadelphia 


The Upper Darby (Pa.) Journal, an 
evening daily, started publication Aug. 
10, using the United Press report. 
Vincent E.’Clark is publisher. Upper 
Darby is a suburb of Philadelphia. ~ 


Fc? 


THERE is only one || 
universally read 
Newspaper in 
Dallas and 
the Dallas 
territory. 


The Dallas 
florning News 


SUPREME IN TEXAS 


Marital Row Laid to Glimericks 


bat x 
» ee 


There was an old man of Osage 


Who fell in a terrible 


(violent temper) 


If his wife ever 


(appropriated) 


Too lengthy a 


(glance ) 
At his favorite Glimerick 


(one side of a printed sheet) 


There is no estimating the number of rows Glimer- 
icks have caused in American homes, simply because 
the husband and wife each wouldn’t buy a paper. 
With more and more newspapers carrying this habit- 
forming feature, the Glimerick followers number into 


the millions already. 


“Be not the first by whom the new is tried 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside.” 


Write for samples today 


Current News Features, Incorporated 
Star Building, Washington, D. C. 


SIRES AU Kans EONS ST = LOT ANS SC be aig ls Faw 


Advertising Gets Ouick Results in 


NEW ENGLAND 
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MASSACHUSETTS—Population, 3,852,356 Circu- 2,500 10,000 Circu- 2,500 10,006 


Ci 2.500 10,0 lation lines lines lation lines lines 
attok ge pha **Portland Express ......... (E) 29,548 10 .07 **St.. Johnsbury Caledonian-Record 
**Attleboro Sun (E) 5,551 0275 «0175 TdundeS Ean) eee eee “ft CO eekete man 
**Boston Globe ......... (M&E) 284,601 ‘50 80 ' = CONNECTICUT—Population, 1,380,631 
**Boston Globe ............. (8) 831,221 55 +55 aes ; eRe HI 
ae Poston. Tranboript........ (E) 34.563 920 90 NEW HAMPSHIRE—Population, 443,683 Bridgeport Post-Telegram 
WO Boston PPO: ck loco cies (M) 372,872 ,60 .60 **Concord Monitor-Patriot...(E) 5,258 .0375 .025 (E&M) 44,381 15 16 
**Boston Post............... (8) 359,335 .55 55 tiKeene Sentinel sees eeeserne (E) 3,773 036 023 **Bridgeport., Post...... ses. (8) 20,910 -10 10 
**Fall River Herald ........ (E) 15,972 .05 .05 **Manchester Union Leader **Hartford Courant ........ (M) 32,459 .08 .08 
**Fitchburg Sentinel ........ (E) 11,702 055 .045 (M&E) 29,692.13 10 **Hartford Courant ......... (8) 52,769 11 al 
**Haverhill Gazette.......... (E) 15,729 .065 .05 {tHartford Times .......... (E) 49,566 12 12 
ttLynn Item ..... tee ee eeee (E) 16,640 .06 .045 RHODE ISLAND—Population, 604,397 **Meriden Record .......... (M) 7,506 .045 .03 
TtLowell Courier-Citizen and +tNewport Daily News...... (E) 6,273 .0336 .0296 **Middletown Press ........ (E) 8,239 0325 .025 
Evening Leader...... (M&E) 21,207 06 06 +tPawtucket Times ......... (E) 26,921 07 07 New Haven Register....(E&8) 43.196 12 11 
et tt g1 ( ) ’ 
New Bedford Standard Mercury ++Providence Bulletin ...... (E) 66,674 .17 (B).28 *+New London ‘Day (E) 11,761 06 046 
(M&E) 33,115 -10 10 ttProvidence Journal ....... (M) 35,668 10 (B).23 igh “Bullatip 2.4. M) 12.592 ‘O7 05 
**New Bedford Sunday Standard +1Providence Journal ........ (8) 63,549 15 ‘15 pi Norse pallette ices Sed 
8) 27,552 .10 .10 **Providence News .......... (E) 27,006 .07 07 *Norwalk Hour ..... otcees (BE) 6.073," .0¢ 04 
**North Adams Transcript... (E) 9,691 04 035 ++Providence Tribune ....... (E) 23.211 ‘10 ‘09 +tSouth Norwalk Sentinel... (E) 4,415 025 025 
**Balem News ............. (E) 21,825 .08 07 **Westerly Sun ......... (E&8) 4,657 .025 .025 **Stamford Advocate........ (E) 9,867 = .05 -04 
**Taunten Gazette ......... (E) 8,895 045 03 **Woonsocket Call .......... (E) 14,075 05 05 **Waterbury Republican American 
** Worcester Telogram-Gazette (M&E) 23,467 .08 .08 
oy eo an (M&E) aad .26 +23 VERMONT—Population, 352,428 **Waterbury Republican ....(8) 15,073 .08 .08 
orcester Sunday Telegram (8) 61,784 .19 16 **Barre Times ........-...0- (E) 7,121 03 .025 
MAINE—Population, 768.014 +?Bennington Banner ...... (E) $8,104 .0125 0125 **A, B, C, Publishers’ Statement, March 31, 1925, 
**Augusta Kennebec Journal (M) 11,382 05 05 **Burlington Free Press..... (M) 18,157 .05 .05 ttGovernment Statement, March 31, 1925, 
ttBangor Daily Commercial..(E) 23,162 .06 .05 **Rutland Herald .......... (M) 10,878 .04 .04 (B) Combination rate Daily Journal and Eve. Bulletin. 


Be Sure to Use This List 


Advertising, in the six states that make They want anything that may add to 
up this New England territory, brings their comfort or brighten their homes. 
certain and quick returns for your 
money. 


New England advertising pays huge 
dividends because New England can 
afford to gratify her wishes. 


This list of papers go into the 
HOMES and New England is a real New England has seven and one-half 


HOME land. per cent of the nation’s population, but 
Forty Per Cent of the Country’s Savings. 


TUT 


Forty per cent of the families in New 


England own their own homes. This figure shows that not only have 

New Englanders enough money to live 

This figure should be of great interest —_ and live well, but they have more, much 
to all manufactures as “home owners” more than they need. 


have almost limitless needs. 


| 


The people of New England need 
your product—the people of New 
England want your product—the people 
of New England can pay for your 
product. 


They need all the myriad things that 
go for improving their homes. 


They need the best food for their 
tables. Make instant and constant use of the 
advertising co-operation offered by this 
They desire the finest apparel for their _ist of papers—and you have conquered 
families. the New England market. 
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TH 


Editor & Publisher 


THE SERVICE STATION 


QUESTIONS CONCERNING THE NEWSPAPER 
AND ALLIED LINES WILL BE ANSWERED HERE 


To Eprror & PUBLISHER: Kindly sug- 
gest several books that give informa- 
tion on libel. 

HENRY L. WILDER, 
Lebanon, Pa. 

ANSWER: We suggest “Law of the 
Press” by William G, Hale or “Law of 
Libel as it Affects the Press” by 
Henderson. 

* * x 

To Epitor & PUBLISHER: Please 
furnish me with the names of firms 
supplying carrier bags. I have looked 
over my file of Epiror & PuBLisHER and 
fail to find where carrier bag firms are 
advertising. 


Jo'G. “CARR, 
News-Review Publishing Co., 
Bast St. Louis) Ul 
Answer: The firms which supply 


carrier bags are 
Strong & Barry of New York 
C. A. Bridges of Troy, Ohio. 


To Epiror & PuBLISHER: Please tell 
us the number of daily newspapers now 
in operation in the United States. 
GEORGE H. MORRILL COMPANY, 

Chicago. 

ANSWER: EDITOR & PUBLISHER’S latest 
count was 1,996. See EpiTror «& Pus- 
LISHER June 20, 1925, for details. 

To Epiror & PUBLISHER: Will you 
please give me the address of the Gift 
Magazine? 

CLUDIE STANSELL, 
‘Winter Garden, Fla. 

ANSWER: Gift & Art Shop is pub- 
lished by Andrew Geyer, 175 5th avenue, 
New York. 


er une 
To Eprror « PuBLisHER: Please ad- 
vise where I can obtain for a local 
Rotary Club program an_ interesting 
motion picture film feature with matters 
of interest to newspaper men, such as 
paper making, newspaper manufacture 


and delivery, reporting, etc—X. X. 

ANSWER: The Chicago Tribune had a 
very fine film of this nature some time 
ago and it is possible that you may 
obtain use of it. 

* ok Ox 

To Epiror & PUBLISHER: Can you 
tell me just how income tax returns are 
to be made public in newspapers. desir- 
ing to publish the list? Must a list of 
those you want to secure information on 
be submitted to the clerk assigned by 
the collector to attend to this job, or 
may a reporter examine the entire list? 
Are the names arranged alphabetically 
or according to the amount of taxes 


paid? 
JAMES C. MOFFET, 
Louisville, Ky. 
ANSWER: EDITOR & #PUBLISHER’S 


statement in this matter, published May 
30, is as: complete as can be obtained 
from the Treasury Department. We are 
of the opinion that local collectors will 
use their own systems for making public 


BUILDINGS 
PLANT LAYOUTS 
PRODUCTION 
OPERATION 


An organization specializing solely 
in newspaper building design, man- 
ufacturing and production problems. 


S. P. WESTON 


Newspaper Buildings 
Plant Layouts | 
Production, Operation 


120 West 42nd Street New York 


We are told that the 
In 
most instances, collectors will doubtless 
permit reporters to go through the entire 
list. 


the information. 
lists are kept in alphabetical order. 


To Epitor & PUBLISHER: Please give 
me information as to the experience of 
publishers in changing to tabloid size 
papers in small weekly fields. We have 
a daily paper of about 1,000 circulation 
and a weekly of 1,650 circulation. We 
are planning to improve the weekly and 
are considering tabloid size—X. X. 

ANSWER: Tabloid size newspapers are 
becoming more and more common both 
in the daily and weekly fields. Eprror 
& PuBLISHER recently estimated that 
about one half of the tabloid ventures 
started have been successful. Of course, 
some of the daily tabloids have been a 
stupendous circulation success. 

The idea of a daily paper in a com- 
munity such as yours, issuing a weekly 
tabloid which carries considerable illus- 
trated feature material and first class 
personal treatment is very interesting. 
We do not know of any instance where 
the experiment has been tried out but 
you may have discovered an excellent 
substitute for the weekly paper intended 
for- country distribution which many 
dailies formerly published but in recent 
years have discontinued because of lack 
of patronage. If you can succeed in 
making an advantageous purchase of 
syndicate material and if your mechanical 
facilities are such that you may try out 
the tabloid without heavy investment, 
Epitor & PusLisHER would think it a 
practical project in the circumstances you 
relate. 


New Editor on Richmond Register 


Keen Johnson has purchased an inter- 
est in the Richmond (Ky.) Daily Regts- 
ter and has become editor and general 
manager. Mr. Johnson is president of 
the Kentucky Press Association. He is 
also editor of the Lawrenceburg (Ky.) 
Anderson News, a weekly. After grad- 
uation from the School of Journalism, 
Kentucky State University, he worked 
for a while on the staff of the Lexing- 
ton (Ky.) Herald. 


N. Y. Editor Robbed in Italy 


Carlo Falbo, editor of Jl Progreso 
Italo-Americano, New York, was choloro- 
formed and robbed of a gold watch, 
money, and other articles of value, while 
riding on the Rome-Naples Express July 
30, it was stated in Rome dispatches this 
week. 


76% Increase 
in Circulation in 
Three Years’ Time 


Is the record of the Erie Dis- 
patch-Herald since 1922. Look 


at the A. B. C. reports and note 
the striking change in the situa- 
tion in this prosperous Pennsyl- 


vania city. 


Erie has two good newspapers 
but the better of the two, in 
every respect, is the 


Dispatch-Herald 


WILLIAM A. HENDRICK, Publisher 
LOUIS BENJAMIN, Treas. & Gen. Mer. 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO., Representatives 
New York Chicago Boston 


for Augusiy 2 2,019 25 


WEEK’S AD TIPS 


George Batten Company, 383 Madison ave- 
nue, New York. Handling account of the 
Elliott-Fisher Company, New York, ‘‘Elliott- 
Fisher”? accounting-writing machines. 

Campbell-Ewald Company, 360 North Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago. Has secured account 
of the Bucyrus Company, South Milwaukee, 
Wis., manufacturers of heavy machinery. 

Nelson Chesman Company, 1127 Pine street, 
St. Louis. Issuing contracts generally on 
Tonsilino Company, Canton, Ohio. 

Critchfield Advertising Agency, 223 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. Placing some 
contracts on Velie Motor Car Company. 

Hicks Advertising Agency, 52 Vanderbilt 
avenue, New York. Has secured account of 
the American Retailers’ Association, Inc., New 
York. 

H. W. Kastor & Sons Company, Inc., 22 
West 48th street, New York City. Now 
placing actount of the Sleeper Radio Corpora- 
tion, New York City, manufacturers of radio 
receiving sets. 

Kling-Gibson Company, 310 South Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago, recently have taken over 
the advertising account of the Northwester 
Yeast Company. 

Lord & Thomas, Wrigley Building, Chicago, 
will prepare a list of newspapers the next few 
weeks, to advertise E. Lawrence & Company, 
Chicago (Gets It). 

Lynch & Wilson, Inc., Citizens Bank Build- 
ing, Kokomo, Ind. Handling account of Flint 
& Walling Mfg. Company; Kendallville, Ind., 


manufacturers ‘“‘Hoosier’’ water service. 
Eugene McGuckin Company, 1211 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia. Placing account of 


Thomas Maddock’s Sons Company, Trenton, 
N. J., manufacturers vitreous china bathroom 
fixtures. 

Pedlar & Ryan, 250 Park avenue, New York. 
Now handling account of the Bristol-Meyers 
Company, New York City, manufacturers 
“Tpana”’ tooth paste. 

Powers, Alexander & Jenkins Company, 1567 
Broadway, Detroit. Preparing campaign for 
the Jewett Radio & Phonograph Company. 

Frank Seaman, Inc., 470 Fourth avenue, 
New York City. Placing account of Cleveland 
& Whitehill Company, Newburgh, N. Y., 
manufacturers trousers. 


Dayton Herald Adds to Finance Page 


The Dayton Herald has expanded its 
financial section, with the addition to 
its wire services of the United Press 
financial report. 


Use the 
COMBINATION RATE 


OF 
The Gazette Times 


(Morning and Sunday) 
AND 


Chronicle Telegraph 
(Evening) 

in order to cover Pittsburgh and 

Western Pennsylvania thoroughly 

at the lowest cost. 


Member A. B. C. 


URBAN E. DICE, Nat. Adv. Mer. 
GAZETTE SQ., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
National Representative: 

E. M. BURKE, Inc, 

42nd and Broadway, N. Y. 

122 8. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 
Constitution Bldg., ‘Atlanta, Ga. 

R. J. BIDWELL CO. 

742 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Times Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal, 


Premier Salad Dressing 


is another of the nationally fa- 
mous accounts which has recog- 
nized the fact that the Washing- 
ton, D. C., territory cannot be 
adequately covered without 


The 
Washington 


Times 


The futility of the “one paper 
buy” argument is nowhere better 
illustrated than in the experiences 
of its national advertisers. 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH 


New York City—Boston 


G. LOGAN PAYNE Co. 
Chicago - Detroit - St. Louis - Los Angeles 


Another Florida Daily 


Publication of the Plant City (Fla.) 
Courier as a morning newspaper, will be 
initiated Nov. 1, by W. K. Zewadski, 
Jr., and Arthur G. Ivey, publishers. The 
Courier, a semi-weekly paper, was pur- 
chased recently by Messrs. Zewadski and 
Ivey from Wayne Thomas and C. C€, 
Woodward, of Tampa. Mr. Zewadski is 
an attorney, and Mr. Ivey has been con- 
nected with the Tampa Tribune as re- 
porter and city editor and with the 
Tampa Times in various editorial ca- 
pacities. He is in active charge of the 
business and editoral management of the 
Courier, which will be published six days 
weekly, omitting Monday. 


New Clients for U.P. 


Three newspapers were this month 
added to the list of United Press clients, 
They are the Noblesville (Ind.) Ledger; 
Macon (Mo.) Chromicle-Herald; and 
the Ashland (Ore.) Tidings, it was an- 
Boyce at New York headquarters this 
week, 


Regional Advertising 


Regional Rates 


The Christian Science 
Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 
Publishing SELHCTED ADVERTISING ~ 


ATLANTIC, CENTRAL and 
PACIFIC Editions 


Rates and Circulation Data 
Supplied on Request 


ADVERTISING OFFICHS 


New York Kansas City 
London San Francisco — 
Paris Los Angeles 
Cleveland Florence Seattle 

Detroit Portland 


“Buy What You Can Use” 


Boston 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 


Better Advertising 
Means. Bigger 


Merchandising 


The Evening Star is read by 
more people in Johnson 
County than any other one 
paper. 


In order to spread your 
message throughout this 
great farming area YOU 
SHOULD ADVERTISE in 


The Evening Star 


Franklin, Ind. 


San Francisco 


Chronicle 


AYING circulation 
determines the logi- 
cal choice of an adver- 
tising medium. In San 
Francisco and North- 
ern California it is a 
recognized ‘fact that 
The Chronicle follow- 
ing has the buying 
power. 
National Representatives : 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co. 


360 N Michigan Ave., Chicago 
2 Fifth Ave., New York 
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LABORATORY IN ATHENS, 0. 


Ohio Journalism Students to Do Regu- 
Pilpeti ar Dete. lar Work on Daily Messenger 


TTERS FROM OUR READERS 
: Geer Journalism students at Ohio University, 
se permit me to submit my humble pro- Athens, will secure practical experience 


fis reads ‘very much like aaatiack on Mr, 02 2 daily newspaper entirely independent 
ttre Bersonally rather than upon the policy Of the educational institution as the result 


2 advocates. of a plan worked out by Prof. George 
‘Thold no brief for Mr. Pattee because I do Starr Lasher, head of the department of 
him in his estimation of news- p 


Be nrcstisin g. The man. however, is ain. journalism, and F. (W. Bush, publisher of 


iz and is very much scared in Dewaue for ne Athens Messenger. 

§ sincerity and because he has instilled a great tudents who have done creditably in 
of life in the Newcomb Endicott Store. . : 
D heard Mr. Pattee talk in Pittsburgh at the COUrses dealing with newspaper funda- 
irect Mail Convention last fall. I took a mentals will be assigned to the Messenger 
try definite stand with Mr. Weprcberecs for reporting and copyreading under the 
ho was the chairman of the meeting an direction of Prof. Wesley H. Maurer, 


hho contested some of the things Mr. Pattee ‘ 
id to say regarding newspaper advertising. who recently resigned from the faculty of 


‘It Bees to me het the tight is Esa ney the University of Michigan to become 
beer advertising and direct mail acvertising assistant professor of journalism at Ohio 
| bet Shear dan tee: aL : J 

dee Beaeetseen/ newspapers and J University and city editor of the Messen- 
‘As an habitual reader of ary tees tia ger. 

was very much surprised at the tone o wos 

is article. If much of the personal element piven has been made to take care 
id been left out of it, it would still have Of the student reporters and copyreaders 


complished its purpose and would have main- in the new $100,000 building which will 
ined the high editorial policy of the publica- be opened this month in celebration of 
my the 100th anniversary of the Messenger. 


Yours truly, Peat 
» CROWLEY MILNER & CO., The Messenger will issue a 100-page cen- 
H tennial edition, Aug. 23. 


3 Ps) HILDRETH) 
pare nas) Mauager: The department of journalism estab- 

lished last year by Prof. Lasher, an ex- 

Press Agent and Country Press perienced newspaper man, is emphasizing 


To Epiror anp Pustisuer: In recent issues training for work on community dailies 
Epitor & PustisHer much has been said and weeklies. Eight courses are offered 


out the success of the so-called press agent. - om : 
ie whole subject has been interesting, and I 1 addition to the laboratory courses. 


ve been mpndering if those pi oageaan ma os 
wspaper field in the larger cities understan 
Bi iccss agents can sometimes get oa ape Starts Local Art Feature 

ink I know, because I publish a a 
ef OM ceccmi ee P } The St. Paul Sunday Pioneer Press 
In the mail this morning I found a nice has added a new local feature, “Town 


\ f mats, all splendid examples of the . : . ” 
rare act. They were in assorted sizes, Trotting with Dick and Hoff. P. J. 
sol. 10-inches, 2-col. 8-inches, 1-col. 6-inches. Hoffstrom, artist for the photogravure 


yey made the city editor’s mouth water. He section, and Robert E. Dickson, assist- 


Bees eat they. cast Breas ant Sunday editor, are collaborating. 
e inside pages ; ; ee 
ustrated and a $15-a-week boy in the stereo- Their work is a combination of type 


ing room could get them all ready for use in and art, the latter including both sketches 
¢ day’s edition without difficulty. and cartoons. The first of the “Town 


The average small town daily or weekly teak é 4 : 
wspaper ES demanied in the composing Trotting” series, which is copyrighted, 


partment. Operating one or two type setting concerned one of the St. Paul. parks, and 
eae ae production 2 ution, a slight appeared Sunday, August 16. All points 
cident in the operation of one o ese ma- : : : 

@eicuis down a amount of type produced. of interest in the city are to be covered. 
en there is a mad scramble to get sufficient 
9¢ to fill the front page and compose the nec- 


sary inside features. Something has to be Mirror Men Hurt in Plane Crash 
ed to fill a big hole on the scantily filled 


ide pages. The press agent evidently knows Thomas Dowling, photographer, and 
se things happen so he is on the job in these Jack Hickey, reporter, both on the staff 
ergencies. He has a nicely prepared mat, of the New York Mirror, were injured 


- . . ll ° . - 
a "REG ot deadline when the airplane in which they were 


anes or dates or figs. In dispair, the mat riding developed engine trouble and fell 
nt to the stereotyper, cast and trimmed up, jnto the sea near Coney Island, Aug. 


d in she goes. Then the press agent points . 
th pride to his accomplishment, and the paper 16. The pilot_of the plane was also 


used to induce others to buy the publicity slightly hurt. Dowling suffered concus- 
n’s products. sion of the brain, and was reported in 


le solution to the problem is the develop- ‘ ae i 
nt of a feature news service that will do the S¢t!OUS condition at Coney Island Hos 


ne thing as the press agent is doing: Supply- pital, while Hickey was badly shaken 
; features in mats for.emergency purposes up and bruised. The airplane was being 
tai not eyes beh imet feature service USCd by the newspaper to advertise a 
cre 12 no Denture: 6 circulation-boosting stunt. 
sich a service to satisfy the buyer should 
ty these features entirely in mat form, type 
| pictures, made in Ngee: ret and gpd 
use at any time. stock of these in the “11: - 
ids of the average country newspaper would William Randolph Hearst has pur 
quently “save a life.” chased St. Donat’s castle in Wales, and 
Yot long ago a man ponjased on Sy of tie London dispatches this week say he in- 
re net be would tends to live there three months yearly to 
ad to lauch. He had never experienced the Carry out plans to extend his British mn- 
il of getting down to the office in the morn- terests. The residence purchased is a 
mee ae. a se ae ts eee 15th century mansion on the coast near 
recover from a hang-over of corn liquor Glamorgan. 
[an all night revel. He had never puzzled 

r the problem of getting 15-galleys of type 
of a battery of two linotypes, one of which 
ised to eject the hot slugs and no one at 
d who knew how to make it produce. He 
er had ‘the punch that a country editor gets 
sh an advertiser rushes in at 11 o’clock with 
lage ad that has to go into the afternoon 
ion at 2:20 o’clock, or not at all, while the 
Te capacity of the composing room is en- 
ed in getting up enough type to fill the front 
Ce. 9 4 

ome day, some enterprising feature service 
fa an editor in its organization that under- 
ids these small-town newspaper problems, and 
service editor will get all the dope he can 
the press agent system of producing life- 
ing features in various sizes, and he’ll send 
Ples to the editors in the hick towns and 
e will be a rush of orders. 


ossibly. there’s such a service right now. If public, and to prove the unlimited 
€ is, the owner is a most modest man. 


a at possibilities for classified adver- 
vertise itr 


v de se 
That’ this country needs is a three column tising. 
trated feature that doesn’t mention life in- 
a indigestion, Panes, or Prudential. 


Hearst Buys British Castle 


Consistently Building 


Permanent Classified 


Volume Begets Volume 


Each week’s new volume of season- 
able lines helps to broaden the 
thoughts of a continuously new 


: . M. Nicwots, 
Bristow (Okla:) Daily Record. 


yee 
Ine thing in favor of calling the poli- 
the bulwarks of the country is the 
sounds so much like bull works— 
Orleans Times-Picayune. 


Clarence M. Rusk Service 


For Newspapers 


Harrisburg Pennsylvania 
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‘Education’ 


versus 


vertising 


Iowa is the first State in the Union in the 
point of literacy, with an average of 98.9 
per cent as against the national average of 
92.3 per cent. In point of native-born 
whites, Iowa has 89.8 per cent. 


There are about 600,000 persons at school 
in Iowa, or one for each four of the popu- 
lation. The public school system is highly 
advanced in method and provision for the 
people of all classes. As a result approxi- 
mately 76 per cent of the total population 
have finished at least the grammar schools 
and 14 have gone through high schools. 


Iowa spends over thirty million dollars 
every year for educational purposes. 


In considering Jowa as a market for your 
goods, compute the purchasing power of 
this intelligent market by the people who 
support these institutions of learning. 


A people is judged by its attitude towards 
“education.” 


“Advertising” success comes from know- 
ing the territory and acting accordingly. 


An “educated”? market means ‘“‘advertis- 
ing’ success. 


Circulation pone ines 
**Burlington Gazette ............... (E) 10,206 045, 
**Cedar Rapids Gazette ............ (E) 21,300 07 
**Davenport Democrat & Leader....(E) 14,811 .06 
**Davenport Democrat & Leader....(S) 17,626 .06 
+7 Davenport, Dimes 75.2). gaces + 51 (E) 25,031 .08 
**Towa City Press-Citizen .......... (E) 6,416 035 
++Mason City Globe Gazette......... (E) 13,844 .05 
<“* Muscatine: Journaly semen cade sa. (E) 1,777 04 
*“*Ottumwa Gourier #. oun tes cene se (EN 13,455 06 
**Waterloo Evening Courier........ (E) 17,566 .06 


** A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, March 31, 1925. 
++ Government Statement, March 31, 1925. 
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By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


HE current issue of the New Yorker 

has an article on “The Current Press” 
that tells Aow the metropolitan news- 
papers of New York covered the Scope 
Trial. 

kK Ok Ok 

EORGE ADE in Hearst's Interna- 

tional-Cosmopolitan for September 
describes some of his early important 
assignments. The first was in 1893 when 
he was sent to the Homestead Steel Mills 
near Pittsburgh the day after the strikers 
had shot Pinkertons guarding the plant. 

His second big assignment was the 
Sullivan-Corbett fight in September 1892. 
Of this Mr. Ade says: 

I was writing for the Chicago Record, a 
tabloid morning paper which sold for one cent. 
My employer, Victor Lawson, specialized on 
ambitious campaigns for increasing the circula- 
tion. On the first day of each month he re- 
ceived a graphic chart showing the circulation 
each day for the preceding four weeks. If the 
jagged line had a tendency to move upward 
he tried to find out the why of this increase 
in the number of readers, and if the line went 
breaking down-hill there was an immediate and 
searching investigation, When I went to New 
Orleans to report the pugilistic event of the 
century I was new and throbbing with ambition 
and felt the whole weight of journalism on my 
shoulders. I kept the wires singing and sent 
in columns of stuff. Our condensed one-cent 
paper never before had given so many acres 
of space to a sporting event. 

The result was that when Mr. Lawson 
got his chart in October the circulation 
graph hit the top of the page. He told 
the editor to send Ade to all prize-fights 
at all times. This fact explains how 
Ade after he had become a dignified 
column conductor, would be summoned 
from his walnut desk, ordered to get on 
board a train, and then travel a long dis- 
tance to cover some prize-fight. 

Mr. Ade’s article has the somewhat 
amusing title, “Remember Me As the 
Man Who Might Have Bunked With 
ohn ses 


AN excellent volume for those who 
write the correspondence for com- 
munity weeklies and who want to know 
something about how a newspaper is 
edited is “News Writing” (Allyn and 
Bacon) by Leo A. Borah, instructor in 
journalism, University of Washington. 
It should also appeal to those who edit 
and make high school papers. 

The book was prepared for use in high 
schgols offering work in journalism. It 
was so arranged that Part I may be used 
in the first semester by a class in news 
writing. During the second semester of 
the school year Part I] may be used by 
the advanced class which is publishing 
the school paper. The chapter on the 
make-up of high school papers is ex- 
ceptionally good. 

Some of the suggestions on business 
management of the high school paper are 
worth the perusal of those who solicit 
advertisements for more pretentious pub- 
lication. For example, the advertisement 
should : 


1. Carry the spirit of the store. (Confidence 
can be gained by understatement and by the 
use of man-to-man manner in copy. Frankness, 
simple language, truthfulness, clearness,—all 
these are essential.) 

2, Focus on a few points and be specific. 
(Of course a list of staples where price is the 


In New Orleans It’s 
THE MORNING TRIBUNE 


(Published week-day mornings) 


THE NEW ORLEANS ITEM 
(Published week-day afternoons) 


THE ITEM TRIBUNE 
(Published Sunday mornings) 


Sold to National Advertisers at a 


combination rate 15c a _ line 
week-days and 18c a line Sun- 
days. 


only point to make, as in a grocery advertise- 
ment, would be an exception.) 
3. Crowd for a decision. (The copy should 
state prices, point out that there is a limited 
amount of the goods, offer terms of payments, 
and set a time limit on the offer. That gets 
action. ) 

4. Take into account what is coming after 
this advertisement in the series, and strive for 
identity, uniformity, recognition, cumulative ef- 
fect. (Perhaps a distinctive border, a catch 
phrase, or a face of type would achieve the 
results. ) 

5. Have a definite purpose, attract attention, 
arouse interest, move to action, remain in the 
memory. (The copy should be original and in- 
dividual without being freakish and objection- 
able.) 


For these suggestions Mr. Borah gives 
credit to his colleague, R. W. Jones, 
associate professor of journalism at the 
University of Washington. 

Prof. Borah is to be congratulated upon 
his success in achieving the two purposes 
which he announces for his book: first, to 
teach the student to read newspapers in- 


telligently; second, to give him some 
practical instruction in the correct 


methods of gathering and writing news 
for his high school paper. He frankly 
admits that his volume is not a text book 
of professional journalism, and points out 
that it should not be studied as such. 
At the Newspaper Club the other day 
one of the members remarked that he 
always read the Nation because it printed 
the ablest presentation of the wreng side 
of every question. Doubtless the assertion 
is open to debate, but copy in the Nation 
is usually interesting—especially when it 
deals with American journalism. Now 


and then appears an issue which might . 


almost be labeled “A Newspaper Man’s 
Number.” That for Aug. 19, for ex- 
ample, almost justifies such a title. Had 
it been so labeled, “Slush—The National 
Vice of Our Newspapers” would have 
been featured first on the title page, in- 
stead of “Religion Becomes News.” The 
latter article is by Charles W. Wood who 
for years was a special writer for the 
New York Sunday World and later for 
Colher’s Weekly. 

For the benefit of those that think that 
Billy Sunday and his sawdust trails male 
religious news, Mr. Woods prints the 
following: 

Billy, in those days, was news. But religion 
wasn’t. It was his mannerisms, not his mes- 
sage, that made him good copy. If he coined 
a new nickname for the Holy Ghost it might 
get a headline, but the fact that half the lead- 
ing citizens of the town had been rescued from 
hell wasn’t worth two sticks. One old horse 


rescued from a burning barn was considered a 
much more important story. 


Mr. Wood then goes on to take up the 
Interchurch World Movement, tlie Steel 
Strike Report, and then the Scopes Trial. 
Of the battle between the fundamentalists 
and the modernists, Mr. Wood adds this 
personal remark: 


For my part, I would rather have Mosaic 


Who's He? 


That’s what your readers want to 
know about the fellow that gets 
onto the first page. 


Joe Mitchell Chapple corrals him 
and writes a little intimate inter- 
view—just what busy newspaper 
readers want. 


Ask Us About It 


’ Joe Mitchell Chapple Associates 
“The Attic’ Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, N.Y. 


for 1925 


August 22, 


geology consciously proclaimed in the public 
schools than to have Mosaic criminology un- 
consciously dominating all our social acts. 


The concluding paragraphs deal with 
the approaching trial of Bishop Brown at 
New Orleans, where according to Mr. 
Wood “the beans will all be spilled.” 


The article, “Slush—The Nationai 
Vice of Our Newspapers,” is well ont- 
lined in its opening sentence: 

To one familiar with American journalism 
during the present century the accounts of the 
death and burial of Mr. Bryan suggest the 
rise of a new tendency to emotionalize such 
events, to resort to “fine writing,’ to make an 
effort at pathos and “color”? which was not per- 
mitted under the sounder traditions of reporting 
which prevailed up to two years ago. 


The feature then goes on to show how 
deaths of presidents have been covered 
by various newspapers and ends with the 
comment of how the New York Tribune 
carried the news of Lincoln’s assassina- 
tion. The issue (April 15, 1865) did not 
put this news on the first page, which was 
given up to some letters purporting to 
reveal secrets of the Civil War, but in- 
serted it on the editorial page under the 
heading—HIGHLY IMPORTANT. 

An editorial in the same issue of the 
Nation is rather critical of American 
newspapers for not featuring more the 
dissenting opinion of J. B. Eastman of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
garding the reorganization of the Mis- 
souri, Kansas, and Texas Railroad. 

The issue finds space for a letter from 
William J. Robertson, editor of Every 
Evening, Wilmington, Del., who takes 
exception to this assertion which Silas 
Bent printed in the Nation for July 8: 

In Wilmington, whence must come all official 
statements of profits and losses, financial and 
human, from the du Pont properties, there are 
three daily newspapers. All of them are owned 
by the du Ponts. All the men who work for 
them depend upon the du Ponts for a living. 


The opposition, if any exists, has no voices. 
The “news instinct” is stifled. 


In his letter of protest Mr. Robertson 
says: 


The Wilmington Every Evening, of which I 
have the honor to be the editor, is constantly 
displeasing the publicity department of the 
du Pont company by printing all the truth it 
knows about that company. 


etroit 


Fourth 
Largest 
City 


Complete coverage with 
one paper. 


The Detroit News 


Offers advertisers 
unusual opportunities 


Starting Sept. 12 1925—Running 12 Weeks 
AMERICA’S THREE CHAMPION COACHES 


Inter-—Sectional 


FOOTBALL 


NEWS SERVICE 


PACIFIC COAST by GLENN WARNER 
MID-WEST by KNUTE ROCKNE 
EAST by TAD JONES 


1 story weekly 
by each 


Writing EXCLUSIVELY for 
| The CHRISTY WALSH SYNDICATE, NewYork 


e 


It probably is true that there is du PX 
money in the Every Evening ownership; ] 
the lease which the publisher, Mr. William 
Metten, has for ten years, beginning in 19; 
gives him absolute independence in policy. 1 
result is that we are as independent in ¢ 
discussions and presentation of news as it 
humanly possible to be; 
aggerate when I. say that we have been a 
still are just as independent as the Nation 
in its editorial discussions. 


William 


and I do not | 


Another article of interest to reporte 
is “Writing for Money” by R. V. Hard 
who according to the Nation was f 
fifteen years a newspaper man in Ne 
York, Chicago, and San Francisco. W 
Hardon describes somewhat in detail he 
writers make money big contributing 
the ‘‘2-cent” magazines—the “clean lo 
story” group that pays two cents a wo 
for manuscripts accepted. 


* CK OK 


T is not a waste of time to read “T 


Wastes of Advertising” contributed 


the New Republic for Aug. 19 by Stu 
Chase, a member of the Labor Bureau 
New York. The article is full of 1 


« 


A Dependable 


Means of 
Increasing 
Classified =. 
Lineage e a 
Write for Particulars’ 


Associated Editors, Ine. 
440 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 


12,015,393 Lines 


Dispatch 
seven 
other 


advertising record first | 
months of 1925 exceeding’ | 
Columbus newspapers com- | 
During 1924 
Dispatch paid ad-- 
vertising lineage exceeded the sec- 
ond Ohio newspaper by 2,500,909 | 


bined by 2,193,632. 
The Columbus 


lines. 


NET PAID CIRCULATION 
SUBURBAN 
COUNTRY ... 


Total Circulation ..........105,819 


Columbus Dispute 


On10'S GREATEST HOME DAILY 


If the anthracite miners 
strike, what can President 
Coolidge do about it? 


(See report issued August 1, 
“Strike Emergencies and the 
President.” ) 


What are the facts involved 
in the present anthracite 
labor controversy ? 


(See report “Miners’ Wages 
and the Cost of Anthracite,” 
issued July 25) 


EDITORIAL RESEARCH 
REPORTS 
1425 G Street Washington, D. C. 


4 
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sting statistical matter. It presents a 
t of view not found in the general 
of articles on advertising. It gives 
rica first place in the technique of 
rtising, but reminds the reader that 
utput per capita England is almost on 
ir with the United States—with the 
anation that the British taste in 
nt medicines has always been exotic. 
hile Mr. Chase is very critical of 
y modern assertions about advertis- 
he frankly admits that it would not 
ppear in a functional society, but 
Id shrink to perhaps 10 per cent of its 
ent volume. He also pays a fine 
tte to the “Truth in Advertising” 
ement. 

his paragraph is sufficient to indicate 
general trend of the article: 


1e fear motive_operates in such campaigns 
ie warning “‘4-out-of-five-have-pyorrhea,” and 
he new threatening “halitosis’’ offensive. 
her can cure the underlying disease, but 
imply cure without specifically saying so, 
both throw the fear of God into the popu- 
The threat of old age, lost vigor, ae 
hysical freshness and beauty is exquisitely 
# for by ‘the astute advertiser. Applied 
hology-has no firmer friend than the ad- 
sing agency. As Veblen says: ‘The day’s 
; of an agency—modern style—will neces- 
y run on the creative guidance of habit and 
by recourse to shock effects, tropismatic 
Hons, animal orientation, forced movements, 
ion of ideas, verbal intoxication. . . .” 


opmewhat startling is the following 
rtion : 

| America one dollar is spent to educate 
umers in what they may or may not want 
uy, for every 70 cents that is spent for all 
r kinds of education—primary, secondary, 
school, university. 


hose who like a happy ending ought 
ye delighted with the following para- 
yh which concludes the article: 

nd yet when all is said and done, advertis- 
does give a certain illusion, a certain sense 
scape in a machine age. It creates a dream 
d: smiling faces, shining teeth, school girl 
plexions, cornless feet, perfect fitting union 
3, distinguished collars, wrinkless pants, 
less breaths, regularized bowels, happy 
es in New Jersey (15 minutes from 
oken), charging motors, punctureless tires, 
ect busts, shimmering shanks, self-washing 
es—backs behind which the moon was meant 


ise. 
* * ok 


RITICISM of newspapers has become 
almost a fad in England. The latest 
ic to diagnose what is wrong with 
press is Wickham Steed who~con- 
utes to the current issue of the Re- 
v of Reviews (the English review of 
-nmame) a rather striking article en- 
d “The Disease of the Press.” 

oth in subject matter and in mode of 
tment this article is somewhat similar 
one recently published in Harper’s 
gazime from the pen of Hilaire Belloc. 
iccording to Mr. Steed, there has been 
ymewhat startling series of sales with 
lic issues of stock and consolidations 
h bond issues with the intent to un- 
1 inflated securities upon the public, 
to reserve the control of the news- 
ers in the hands of a few. His views 
endencies and dangers that come from 
solidation are the same as those or 
loc. He is not so optimistic, however, 
the latter and is, in the following re- 
ct, a trifle more critical: 

Vith few exceptions the leading British 
ispapers have ignored the simple fact that 
praise apparently successful violence abroad 
fo encourage violence at home; and there 
tim humor in the circumstance that journals, 
2 circulations running into millions, should 
€ been foremost in praising lawlessness in 
defense of property and capital, while the 
ncial operations of their proprietors were 


ng in this country ocular proof of the 
ses to which the capitalist system could be 


* OK OK 


MONG the monographs published by 
the various universities will occasion- 
‘be found one of historical interest to 
yspaper men. The Faculty of Political 
ence of Columbia University, for ex- 
ple, edit a series of studies in history, 
nomic, and public law. Volume LIX, 
mber 1 is entitled “The Development 
Modern Turkey As Measured By Its 
ss.” Written by Ahmed Emin, it is 
cholarly presentation of the struggle 
Turkey for a survival in which its 
ss has been selected as an index and 
isure because it has been possibly the 
st important factor in the Modern 
rkish movement, 

“hough published several years ago, 
_Monograph has never been brought 
iciently to the attention of newspaper 
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men interested in the press of foreign 
countries. It shows that the development 
of the press in Turkey has followed the 
trail found in other countries. The public 
crier not only spoke the news, but also 
published advertisements as this quota- 
tion will show: 


The public crier was especially important as 
an advertising agency. He had to make an- 
nouncements regarding the farming of govern- 
ment revenues, lost articles, missing persons, 
escaped convicts, articles to be sold, and meet- 
ings to be held. In Constantinople, the only 
surviving trace of this system at the present 
time, is the announcement on the streets of 
the breaking out of a fire. 


The interpretation of the news, how- 
ever was left to another crier, described 
as follows: 


The spreading of opinions and the mould- 
ing of news were principally the business of 
religious preachers. Especially in the fasting 
month of Ramazan and the two months pre- 
ceding, it was customary for theological stu- 
dents and many other members of the religious 
profession to wander from place to place preach- 
ing on current topics. 


Of the beginnings of the printed news- 
paper Mr. Emin says: 


Verminhac, French minister to Constanti- 
nople, had published in 1795, a French Gazette 
for some time. In 1811, the French legation 
issued bulletins on the movements of Napoleon. 

The first real newspaper was the Spectateur 
de [ Orient, established in 1825 at Smyrna, by 
a Frenchman named Alexandre Blacque. This 
paper, the name of which was later changed to 
the Courrier de Smyrne, proved itself of great 
service to Turkey by detending her interests 
during the international complications of the 
time, especially during the Greek revolt. In 
this connection it often took occasion to attack 
vigorously the policy of Russia. 


Of the press of the present day, Mr. 
Emin says that it is marked by a relative- 
ly small number of dailies and a large 
number of reviews devoted to special 
purposes and lines of interest. 


WHAT JOURNALISM NEEDS 


Educated Readers, Not Transformed 
Press, Says J. M. Lee 


James M. Lee, director of the New - 


York University department of journalism 
was the speaker at the meeting of the 
Greater Buffalo Advertising Club Aug. 11. 
He discussed the history of newspaper 
publishing from the earlier days and com- 
mented briefly on the tendencies of modern 
journalism. 

Mr. Lee declared the need of modern 
journalism is the education of its readers 
rather than the bringing about of any 
great transformation in the press of to- 
day. He declared by far the greater por- 
tion of American newspapers are 
independent in the editorial declarations 
and contrasted this situation with the 
European practice of openly selling 
editorial page comment. 

The speaker also discussed briefly some 
of the phases of modern advertising and 
expressed the opinion that occasional use 
of humor in their advertising might be 
found profitable by certain classes of ad- 
vertisers. 

More than 400 members of the club at- 
tended the meeting, held in the Lafayette 
hotel ball room. Jay Fuller of the adver- 
tising agency bearing his name introduced 
the speaker. 


THE WELFARE COMMITTEE 


of the 
INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Can supply you with com- 
petent circulation men of 
capacity and ability capable 
to take entire charge of your 
department or to fill impor- 
tant posts in the department. 


Address the Secretary- 
Treasurer please, Mr. Clar- 
ence Eyster, care Star 


Building, Peoria, Ill. 


Jor August 424, L720 


Are You Getting 


INDIANA 
BUSINESS? 


If your answer is “No,” then there 
can be but one reason—you have 
failed to use sufficient daily news- 
paper space in this carefully com- 
piled and thoroughly reliable list. 


Indiana business is well worth 
going after and going after strong. 


This Indiana market is 276 miles 
long and 140 miles wide having 
2,930,390 people. Every home for 
the most part is of the American 
kind, each one a market for Ameri- 
can goods—each one reached by 
newspaper advertising. 


Indiana, because of its location in 
the center of population—and of the 
responsiveness of its prosperous 
people and because of transportation 
facilities which are unexcelled for 
quick distribution of merchandise, 
is a territory which should be in- 
tensively cultivated by National 
Advertisers. 


Get Indiana people interested in 
your product and one market prob- 
lem will be solved. 


Rate for 

Circulation 5,000 lines 

**Columbus Republican -................. (BE) 4,812 03 
+7Connersville News-Examiner ............ (E) 4.805 025 
+tDecatur = Democrats osc obs. sad lees (E) 3,194 025 
**Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette ............ (M) 32,662 08 
**Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette ............. (S) 34,487 .08 
**Fort Wayne News-Sentinel ............ (E) 42,860 10 
**Cary Evening Post-Tribune ...........- (E) 14,772 -06 
++Hammond Times 2..2...ceece cues ses se (E) 15,610 07 
**Huntington Press ........3,....+.-.- (M&S) 3,655 025 
*¥*Indianapolis News ...----..+++++ssseeee (E) — 133,880 29 
**Lafayette Journal & Courier... W) esi PAL 7A el 06 
++La Porte Herald-Argus.............--- SCE) 6,432 025 
++Shelbyville Democrat ................-:- (E) 4,006 025 
**South Bend News-Times........ N id s2e 24028 .06 
**South Bend News-Times ................ CSDM 2 2. 25. 06 
**South Bend Tribune .....(S) 19,800..... (BE) 21,031 06 
**Terre Haute Tribune ................. (E&S) . 23,710 06 


** AB. C. Publishers’ Statement, March 31, 1925. 
++Government Statement, March 31, 1925. 


N. Y. TYPO STUDENTS 
HEAR OCHS 


Eighteen Young Printers Receive Em- 
pire School Diplomas and 
Hear Industrial Waste 
Denounced 


IrHaca, N. Y., August 22—Adolph S. 
Ochs, publisher of the New York Times 
was the guest of honor of the Empire 
State School of Printing at its sixth 
semi-annual commencement exercises held 
in this city on Saturday, August 15. 
Eighteen were awarded diplomas at the 
graduation. 

Mr. Ochs in his address to the grad- 
uates, observed that he himself had start- 
ed his career as a printer’s “devil,” and 
“if I were starting again I would like 
to do it in the same way.” 

The speaker praised the Empire State 
School of Printing and congratulated 
its director, Ross W. Kellogg. Mr. 
Ochs said the school was a revelation to 
him and suggested for it a more ambi- 
tious plan, something in keeping with the 
collegiate atmosphere of the city, per- 
haps actual future connection with Cor- 
nell University. 

Mr. Ochs voiced the need of per son- 
ality, as above mere training, in modern 
civilization. The cry of the world today, 
he said, is “Where is the man?” Educa- 
tion, he said, is not so important as 
character, health, industry, and above all, 
conscience. Success is based upon the 


Haiwtor © Fuotitsner 


cardinal virtues, more than upon any 
superiority of training or ability, he de- 
clared. 

Despite the prevalent cry of “the good 
old times,” young people never enjoyed 
such opportunity as today, said Mr. Ochs, 
continuing, “You don’t have to seek op- 
portunity, it is standing ready. To take 
advantage of it, one has only to do that 
which he undertakes to do with the best 
of his ability. Opportunity knocks, but 
not very loud, and the person who is 
asleep won’t hear it.” 

“No business in the world incurs so 
much waste as the newspaper industry,” 
he said. “If you go out equipped to save 
a share of this waste the demand for 
you will be countrywide. Waste-is one 
of the sins of the time.” 

Frank E. Gannett, president of the 
New York State Publishers Associa- 
tion, and publisher of the Empire State 
group of newspapers outlined the process 
by which the printing school came into 
being, to do away with the old appren- 
ticeship rules. There is no greater pro- 
fession in the world, no better school of 
great men, than printing, he declared. 
He welcomed the graduates into the in- 
dustry, and wished them unlimited suc- 
cess. 

Other speakers were Dr. Livingston 
Farrand, president of Cornell Univer- 
sity; Dr. Justin W. Nixon of Rochester 
and John Rolife of Corning. John W. 
Baker, chairman of the committee on 


education of the New York State Pub- 
lishers’ Association, presided. 
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SEATTLE, P. I. STRIKE ENDS 


Half Million Dollars Spent by Two 
Unions in Battling Newspaper 


More than half a million dollars was 
spent by the International Typographical 
Union and the International Stereotypers 
& Electrotypers Union in conducting the 
strike against the Seattle Post-In- 
telligencer between March 20, 1924, and 
July 25, 1925. Negotiations are now in 
progress toward a settlement between the 
paper and its employes in composing and 
stereotyping departments, under agree- 
ments reached July 25 by John Francis 
Neylan, representing W. R. Hearst; 
James M. Lynch, president of the typo- 
graphical union; and Thomas P. Rey- 
nolds, vice-president of the stereotypers’ 
union. Ninety days’ are allowed for 
settlement. 


NEW WAGE SCALES 


Several Increases in Agreements Be- 
tween Publishers and Printers 


New wage scale agreements with news- 
papers and commercial printers reported 
by the International Typographical Union 
are listed below. The increases noted 
are calculated from previous scale agree- 
ments, bonuses not being considered. 
The summary follows: 

BurraLo, N. Y.—Newspaper—Journey- 
men, day $49, night $52, forty-eight 
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hours; third shift $55, forty-two ho 
The contract covers a period cf one 
from May 29, 1925, to May 29, 
Increase—$3. 

Cuarteston, W. Va—Job—Jourt 
men, day $50, night $55, forty-four ho 
The contract covers a period of two 
from July 1, 1925, to June 30, 1927. 
crease—Day $3, night $5. 

Huron, S. D.—Newspaper and j 
Journeymen, day $42, night $45, 
four hours. The contracts cover a pei 
of one year from May 1, 1925, to ‘ 
30, 1926. Increase $2. 

KANKAKEE, Ill—Newspaper and jo 
Journeymen $36, forty-four hours. “ 
contracts cover a period of two ye 
from May L 1925, to April 30, 1927. 
crease—$8.50 s 

La SALLE- ‘PERU, Ill.—Newspaper — 
job—journeymen, day $31, night $ 
April 1, 1926, then day $32, night $ 
April 1; 1927, then day $33, nigh 
Newspaper forty- eight hours, job 
four hours. The contract covers a fp 
of three years from April 1, 19 
April 1,. 1928. Increase—April 1 
and April 1, 1927, $1. | 

MempHIs, Tenn. vat on 


neymen, day $42, night $45, fort 
hours. Also piece rates for oper: 
The contract covers a period of one ¥ 
from March 1, 1925, to March 1, | 
Increase—Day $2, night $3; piece i 
three-fourths cent per thousand. ; 

Classified ads in Eprror & Poms 
yield wonderful results. 
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SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


FOR NEWSPAPER MAKING 


Newspaper Plant Wanted. 

Will pay spot cash for small newspaper plant, 
including 8 to 16 page press and three or four 
linotype machines. Equipment must be in 
good condition and ready for immediate ship- 
ment. Edgar G. Harris, Laurel, Miss. 


MODERNIZE 


your 


COMPOSING ROOM 


with 


HAMILTON EQUIPMENT 


Made in both wood and steel. 


Manufactured by 
The Hamilton Mfg. Co. 
Two Rivers, Wis. 


For sale by all prominent Type 


Founders and Dealers everywhere. 


Don’t Pig Metal 


It Wastes Money 


Don’t melt your metal twice to use 
it once. Write for trial offer. The 
Monomelt “Single Melting Sys- 
tem.” References gladly furnished. 


ONOMELT 


Eliminates the Metal Furnace 


Printers Manufacturing Co. 


1109-17 Transportation Bldg. 
Chicago Illinois 
World Bldg., New York City 


Printers’ Outfitters. 

Printing Plants and business bought and sold. 
American Typefounders’ products, printers’ 
and bookbinders’ machinery of every descrip- 
tion. Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman St., 
New York City. 


USED NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
Scott. 16, 24 and 32 Page Presses 


G O S S 24 page Press for black or 


color work. 


H O E Quadruple, Sextuple, Sex- 


tuple color Press, 9cylinder 
color Press, Octuple and 
Double Sextuple Presses. 


Available For Early Delivery. 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 
Main Office & Factory - - - - Plainfield, N. J. 
New York Office - - 
Chicago Office 


Brokaw Bldg., 1457 Broadway 
Monadnock Block 
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FOR SALE AT A 
BARGAIN PRICE 


DUPLEX TWENTY PAGE PRESS 
with COMPLETE STEREOTYP- 
ING EQUIPMENT, including 16 


turtles, 20 chases. 


Wire us if you are looking for 
a complete press and stereotyping 
equipment at an unusually low 
price. 


The Booth Publishing Co. 


2500 Buhl Building 
Detroit, Mich. 


For Sale—Cheap. 
Used Goss Mat Roller for wet mats only. 
The Goss Printing Press Co., 1535 So. Paulina 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


Cline-Westinghouse Double Motor-Drive 
with full automatic push button control. 


USED BY THE 


WARREN TRIBUNE 


Warren, Ohio 


We refer you to them for their 
opinion 


N SYSTEM] 


Cerne lj westmanouse) 


EASTERN OFFICE 
Marbridge Bldg. 
Broadway at 34th St. 
NEW YORK 


MAIN OFFICE 
Conway Bldg. 
111 W. Washington St. 
CHICAGO 


set for cutting Wood or Metal. 


and a Lock Nut. 


7 South Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Hoe Pedestal Saw Table 


A compact, convenient and efficient Saw 
Table with a world-famous Hoe Saw that 
has the requisite number of Teeth properly 
The Table 
is adjustable as to height to vary the pro- 
trusion of the saw while the Side Gauge 
can be set quickly through a Hand Wheel 


JE MGSVA HOBRLGS ie Ee BEST 


DUNELLEN, N. J. 


For Sale. 
Several extra linotype maagzines, all ae 


be used on either Models 5, 8, 14, 19 25. 


linotypes; all in good working order; low p 
Baker Sales Co., 


5 4 
| 


while the supply lasts. 
Fifth avenue, New York. 


TRE HIGHEST sant 


Write for Information Conce: 


Wilke’s Metal 
Insurance Plan 
It Will Save You oem 


Metals Refining Co, 


Hammond, Indiana ; 
Warehouses in Principal Cities 


also at 
BOSTON, 


LALORCOURNOOUDORGGNGNUOCORDNNDDOGGEND moo 


word per insertion, cash with order, 
advertisements under the classifica. 
“Situations Wanted.” 


line per insertion, cash with order, 
white space is used at top and bot- 
of advertisement. 


7. word per insertion, cash with order, 
* for advertisements under any other 


% line per insertion, cash with order, 
. 

* if white space is used at top and bot- 
of advertisement. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


rtising—Florida. 
| has Florida to offer an efficient adver- 
‘ man who can write excellent copy, 
e department, and produce as much as 
be produced for a daily newspaper? 


“g ; Box A-761, Editor & Publisher. 


ttising Manager. ar 

lesman is open for proposition from 
lewspaper. Experience 7 years with New 
s leading paper. At present associated 
Paper in Eastern city of 450,000. I am 
fried man and 34 years of age. Available 
ice if necessary. A-754, Editor & Pub- 


tising Manager. 
aed on dailies in cities up to 130,000, 
employed, seeks better prospects. Edu- 
merchants to advertise, services as 
er always in demand, builds lineage, 
ill and boosts classified, pounces _on 
opportunity to get business. Married, 
s, will go anywhere; all replies answered. 
ss Box A-762, Editor & Publisher. 


tising Manager—Business Manager. 
ence large and small newspapers; past 
ars advertising manager important daily, 
circulation. Exceptional record for ac- 
shment; continuously successful. Wish 
inge where future holds greater oppor- 
Age 39; married. Address Box A-748, 
& Publisher. 


‘ising Solicitor. : 

0, experienced on regular accounts, spe- 
ition, business pages, classified and co- 
ve advertising. Who has shown excellent 
and can show proof of producing ability. 
employed on combination daily. Seeks 
tion in the South (prefer Florida). 
onsider salary or commission. Address 
care Editor & Publisher. 
aS ee 
* Work. ; 
ising manager of daily would like to 
Agency field where his ability to write 
oducing advertisements will have 
cope. Would consider assisting pub- 
man for some manufacturer. Address 
763, Editor & Pubilsher. 


TT 


big paying papers out of small city 
is my business. I have two successes 
tedit in the last five years as editor, etc. 
sent salary being far too large for small 
| contract for an interest and living 
invest few thousand to show faith. 
¢ in New York or Philadelphia. Ad. 
ox A-722, Editor & Publisher, 


ee 


da good newspaper needs. For details 
Box A-770, Editor & Publisher. 
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portunity Awaits 


You in the 

Ps 

lassified Section of 
ITOR & PUBLISHER 


ors 


t every week and use 
advertise your wants. 


Editor & Publisher 


Situations Wanted 


Classified Manager. 
With an unusually successful record has out- 
grown his present connections and is looking 
for .a larger field on a paper of 15,000 or 
more. For further details address Box A-766, 
Editor & Publisher, 


Circulation Manager. 

Long, successful experience in cities from 
250,000 up to 800,000. Thorough knowledge of 
every phase of circulation work. First-class 
recommendations. Let me. give you my 
record in detail. If you have opening that 
appeals to me, and desire a personal interview, 
will gladly visit you at my own expense, and 
without the slightest obligation to you. Box 
A-758, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager. 

T'll pay my own fare up to 1000 miles from 
New York City to talk with a publisher who 
seeks a thoroughly competent circulation man- 
ager because I believe a personal meeting and 
talk will let such a publisher know that I am 
head and_ shoulders above the average man 
available in circulation work. I am a young 
man, 29 years old, with the pep that’s 
necessary to aggressive work, yet have 
the years of experience that makes for 
balance. I know circulation system, finance 
and promotion in its finest detail as my 
record will prove. Location and size of paper 
are not material. I’ve been thru the mill from 
small town to N. Y. C. and while I would not 
like to go further than 1000 miles for inter- 
view I would certainly like to get in touch 
with any publisher, anywhere, who has a 
genuine circulation management vacancy. Sal- 
ary. will not be unreasonable and will depend 
largely on local living conditions. Write to 
advertiser, P. O. Box 646, City Hall Station, 
New York City. 


Circulation Manager. 

150 per cent gain in eighteen months in pres- 
ent position 250 per cent gain in city circula- 
tion without one cent P & L in city and only 
$12.62 P & L from country carriers. Age 24, 
married. Have reached the top in present 
position. Willing to start at $50.00 per week 
if position affords good opportunity for ad- 


vancement. I can deliver the goods. Good 
references furnished. Box A-753, Editor & 
Publisher. 

Classified Manager— 

looking for a position that will mean more 
than salary. On newspaper that is willing 
to share increased profits. Seven years’ ex- 
perience, knows classified thoroughly, ‘be- 
lieves in building for future, has increased 
production on three newspapers more than 


100% in 3 years, papers still showing monthly 
increases in lineage and revenue. Minimum 
amount of office expense, use modern methods; 
agate type only with white space, handle de- 
partment collections, build reader-interest, and 
advertising prestige. Write stating circula- 
tion, rates, population, etc. Address Box 
A-757, care Editor & Publisher. 


Editorial Writer. 


Traveled, educated, keen observer. Experienced 


in producing interesting editorial comment. 
Age 33. Medium city preferred. Stuff is 
good and worth good pay. A-711, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Experienced Newspaper Man 

wants connection with newspaper over 10,000 
circulation; will do for you what he has done 
for himself and others—build from the ground 
up, every department, and in three years make 
a live, pulsating, public service medium, build 
a local and far-reaching good-will and increase 
all avenues of revenue. Address in confidence, 
A-709, Editor & Publisher. 
a ee 


Manager. 
Advertising, Business, General. Boyhood 


training as practical printer and worked from 


ground up. Thoroughly trained and now hold 
responsible executive position. References 
from leading publishers of state. A-755, Edi- 


tor & Publisher. 

lisher. 

News and Advertising Man. 

Experience news. and advertising man on 
dailies desires position South, daily, semi- 
weekly or trade publication. Now employed; 
references. Address A-768, Editor & Publisher. 


Newspaper Manager. 

An all round newspaperman, having a com- 
plete knowledge of every phase of the news- 
paper, who has been business manager or gen- 
eral manager of papers of 50,000 to 100,000 
circulation, and editorial executive experience 
as well, after being out of newspaper work 
for a short time, now wants to return to the 
newspaper business or to a business allied 
with newspapers. In the prime of life. Ag- 
gressive. Strong personality. A builder. 
Clean. Can invest up to $50,000. Address 
A-752, Editor & Publisher. 
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Situations Wanted 


Publisher. 

Aged 38, having disposed of his interest in a 
daily newspaper which as its publisher he built 
up from practically nothing to the leading pub- 
lication in a live community against stiff oppo- 
sition in ten years’ time, desires a Position as 
publisher or editorial director including editorial 
writing, in a city of 75,000 to 200,000. Will go 


any place in the U. S. A Write A-729, Editor 
& Publisher. ; 

Producer. 

of real Profits with sound ideas and methods 
for building newspaper business garnered 
from eighteen years’ practical experience 


and Study; wear-well ability and personality ; 
desires position as advertising manager with 
Proper guarantees, no experiments. Address 
A-759, Editor & Publisher. 


Reporter 

who is a go0-getter seeks position in larger 
field. Can handle features in a creditable man- 
ner. A-733, Editor & Publisher. 


Reporter. 

1X years’ experience on standard New Eng- 
land newspapers, seeks position in New York 
State or West on morning paper. Now em- 


ployed; references. Box A-760, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Young Woman. 
Four years’ newspaper training wishes place 
on Sunday or evening publication. Qualified 


for editing, reporting, feature writing. Now 
employed. Best references, Salary $45 per 
week, A-756, Editor & Publisher, 


Washington Correspondent. 

thoroughly capable, available starting this fall 
at reasonable rate for two or three Democratic 
or independent papers. B. D., 2217 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


HELP WANTED 


Advertising Manager. 

The leading newspaper of a New Jersey City, 
circulation 20,000 wishes to engage an adver- 
tising manager whose experience and training 
equip him to secure maximum production for 


this field. Salary $100 weekly besides bonus 
for business increases. In replying go into 
details. A-767, Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Men. 

The Florida Times Union offers employment 
to experienced advertising solicitors as repre- 
sentatives in several Florida cities; permanent 
work. State experience, references and salary 
now receiving in first letter. Address Business 
Manager, Florida Times Union, Jacksonville, 
Fla. 


Advertising Solicitor-Manager 
Wanted immediately on weekly tabloid, popu- 


lation 13,000; only paper. Big opportunity 
for producer who can write copy and sell 
service. Box A-764, Editor & Publisher. 
Advertising Solicitor Wanted. 

Wanted, experienced solicitor acquainted in 
eastern field, for leading special agency. Pre- 
fer man who has valuable newspaper ac- 


quaintance. Wonderful opportunity for right 
man and chance to secure stock interest. Ap- 
plications strictly confidential. Address A-765, 
Editor & Publisher. 
Wanted. 

An all round printer to act as foreman. Must 
be good linotype operator and make up man. 
Permanent position for right man, wages to 
begin $40. Must understand laying out ads. 
J. B. Shale, Times Building, New York City. 
Wanted: Contest Managers, 

We have openings for (4) Four High-Class 
Contest Managers. No Dope-Eaters or Wild 
Men need apply. Men we choose have un- 
questionable qualifications and appreciate 
connections with one of the oldest Circulation 
Building Companies that only signs first class 
publications. We can keep you busy at the 
best commissions. Send photo and state all 
in first letter. A-750, Editor & Publisher. 
Writers. 

Writers located in economic centers, agricul- 
ture, manufacturing, mining, etc. Citizens, in- 
dependent and of good standing in respective 
communities, willing to take hold in idealistic 
proposition with business hasis. Confidential 
both sides, Address Co-Ordin, Inc., Box A-707, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Delegates to Wire Parley Sail 


Headed by J. B. White of Philadel- 
phia, American delegates to the confer- 
ence called by the French government to 
meet in Paris Sept. 1 for revision of the 
international telegraph convention, sailed 
from New York, Aug. 19. The United 
States government expects to bring a 
world convention on radio to Washing- 
ton sometime after the telegraph con- 
vention has been revised. 
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We Are Equal to Your Problem 


To Buy a Newspaper, 

To Sell a Newspaper, 

To know the Value of a News- 
paper. 


PALMER, DEWITT 
& PALMER 


For Thirty Years the Recognized 
Leader in 
SALES-APPRAISALS 
NEWSPAPER PROPERTIES 


350 Madison Ave., New York City 
Telephone: Murray Hill 8237 


Successful 
Performance 


This firm has a record of almost 
15 years of successful Performance in 
the difficult work of 


of newspaper and magazine properties 
throughout the U. S. 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Times Bldg. New York 


WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


POSITIONS NOW OPEN 

for COPY READERS 
REPORTERS 
ADVERTISING SOLICITORS 

and DEPARTMENT HEADS 

WITH GOOD NEWSPAPERS 


IN SOUTH, EAST, and MID- 
DLE WEST. 


_Registration free. Confiden- 
tial service. No obligation to 
apply for positions offered. 


FERNALDS EXCHANGE, INC. 


THIRD NatL.Bios., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


ee 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
SS eee 


Buyer for Small City Newspaper. 

I am in the market for a successful small city 
newspaper worth from $150,000 to $250,000, lo- 
cated preferably in the Middle West, South 
Atlantic or Eastern states. This is not a 
broker’s ad. Replies treated in confidence. 
Address A-751, Editor & Publisher. 


Desirable Available Publications. 
Occupying exclusive fields. Evening, 
sylvania; evening, Ohio; evening, 
evening, Washington; evening, Indiana; 
evening, Kentucky. Morning, California; 
morning, Arizona, J. B. Shale, Times Build- 
ing, New York. 
el 
For Sale. 

An established daily newspaper in a growing 
territory. Owner retiring on account of ill 
health. HU. Bailey, Princeton, Ill. 


Penn- 
Texas; 


Oklahoma Daily and Weekly 
in fastest growing city in state are for sale 
owing to health of publisher’s wife. Biggest 
money maker in state. Old established paper 
in good agricultural and oil country with am- 
ple equipment. $22,000 is required as first pay- 
ment. Balance long time. Will pay 30 per 
cent and _ splendid salary. Address A-769, 
Editor & Publisher. 


ea ee Se 


Virginia Opportunity No. 2. 
Profit-making weekly and 
equipment, splendid field, $17,000; don’t an- 
swer unless you have $5,000 first payment. 
Box 466, Staunton, Virginia. . 


ee eee ee 
MISCELLANEOUS 
eee a 


Free pencil drawings of signature plates or 
trade mark cuts for advertising purposes. 
Write Newspaper Ad Signature Service, 
Hannibal, Mo. 


London Mirror Group Visits U. S. 


_ Six successful contestants in a popular- 
ity contest conducted by the London 
Daily Mirror arrived in New York this 
week on the S. S. Minnekahda, but only 
two were taken direct to the Holley 
House, Washington Square, as their first 
step towards seeing America. The others 
went to Ellis Island because of defects in 
their passports. 


job plant; modern 


& Publisher 


Editor 
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Be BUSINESS TICKLERS 


fresh 


XROCERS should advertise 

fruits and vegetables on a _ page 
carrying paid announcements of sales of 
glass jars, preserving kettles, and other 
accessories for the canning season, now 
in full swing—R. E. Dickson. 


It’s time now to start building up the 
column of fraternal notices with the 
as preparing for autumn activity. 


E. 


One newspaper ee sold a contract 
space in the automobile section to a 
local tire firm and the day’s rubber 


market quotations appear daily in part 
of this space. The space must be used 
every day that the market prices are 
available and is not ee if the figures 
fail to come in.—B. 


selling is 


House-to-house the target 


for a group of local merchants who can 
be sold space on a page which carries a 
strong argument for doing business with 
ablished responsible firms rather than 


es 


AI EIL ke 


ONE DOLLAR 
WILL BE 
PAID 
FOR EACH 
IDEA 
PUBLISHED 


$$ 


with peeglens), who disappear after mak- 


HENS: dete 


“Phone for food” is the central idea 
upon which extra space has been sold 
to retailers in a number of California 
cities. These stores state that there is 
more profit in sales made by telephone 
than those over the counter—A. C. R. 


Put on a “second-floor booster week” 
for firms doing business one flight up 
and for departments so located in your 
big stores. Special copy planned by your 
service department should be easily sold. 
—F. H. Williams. 


Build up an “After the Theatre” 
column or two of advertising from the 
soda fountains, restaurants and hotel 
dining rooms that cater to the 11 p. m. 
soda and sandwich trade. A brief list 
in index form with one or two lines for 
each advertiser can be sold at a good 


rate—R. E. Dickson. 


ONE DOLLAR 
WILL BE PAID 
FOR EACH 
“HUNCH” 
PUBLISHED 


@ FToGUOUOOTOGUSUULONOUSUAUEGEUGEDUOUIOOOSNUELUOOUEUOOINGCONGUONSLUuCGuONCOSUQAONNL 
‘| HE old Missouri corncob pipe has 
fewer users now than ever (Ciga- 


rettes are more popular, cigars and pipes 
wane in public favor, according to govern- 
ment statistics. Chewing tobacco is more 
popular, too, some say because automobile 


drivers prefer chewing to smoking. In- 
terview tobacconists, motorists, factory 
workmen, etc. Art will help the story— 
by Ua Aes 


Get a locomotive engineer or interur- 
ban driver to talk about his experiences 
with motorists who like to beat the train. 
SEIN AGT, 


Try surprises in Monday reports of 
Sunday sermons. Feature one sermon a 
week, but don’t announce which church 
or minister is to be featured. Readers 
and preachers alike will be on the alert 
for the next selection—J. C. Gephart, 
McKeesport, Pa. 


As a result of disclosures made by the 
Columbus Dispatch, the police have can- 
celled orders that motorists submit head- 
lights for inspection at designated 
garages. The Dispatch reporter found 
that the inspection was being made by 
representatives of a headlight manutfac- 
turer, who usually prescribed his own 
product as a remedy for the troubles dis- 


SERVICE 


AmericasLargest Circulation 
Building Organization 
-REsuLts GounT- 


6 Foor OccinentaL Bub. 
IMDIANAPOLIS-IND. 


covered. Lack of standards was also 
found, one inspector disapproving lights 
which had been passed by another.—B. 
DiS: 


Spring an antidote to the daily divorce 
story by printing an honor list of couples 

who have been married 50 years. The 
society desk can start the list, and a line 
in the paper will bring many more names 
from readers.—B. A. T. 


The State of Maine is canvassing 
through local town and city committees 
and will award a prize to the locality 
which has the longest list of residents 
more than 75 years old. Small city papers 
compiling such a list locally should find it 
productive of many interesting personal 
history stories —E. R. L. 


“Mr, Fix-It” is a mythical workman 


who daily tells readers of the Memphis- 
News-S cimitar : “Memphians: If there 


is anything in Memphis you want fixed, 


STEP WORD 
PUZZLES 


By ARTHUR WYNNE 


Father of Modern X-Words invents and 
patents new popular bit.. Get it via— 


KING FEATURES 
SYNDICATE, Inc. 


241 W. 58th St. NEW YORK CITY 
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write me and I will do my best to see 
that your complaint gets consideration 
from the proper authorities.” Complaints 
which have received action include those 
of bad street-car service, poor gas pres- 
sure, unkempt streets, and ai questions 
of lesser public concern.—G. aS 


“I record only the sunny hours” reads 
a box-head over the “Sundial” column in 
the Christian Science Monitor, which 
daily carries two or three brief stories of 
kindness, loving service, courage and 
thoughtfulness of others. Stories are 
limited to 200 words and are contributed 
from all over the world—N. R. 


Interview any local character interested 
in aeronautics and local legislators on 
the law to prohibit low flying of aero- 
planes making the text of the case of 
George Dufkirch, of Elmhurst, L. I., who 
was arrested for flying over the roofs of 
Edgewater Camp, the Bronx, but was 
released because there was no applicable 
New York law.—C. F. 

While the second evolution trial is hang- 
ing fire why not a straw vote among your 
readers. The Los Angeles Times, confin- 
ing it to ministers, took a straw vote as 
to whether the theory of evolution should 
be taught in the California schools, and 
found ‘that only a third were for barring 
the theory of evolution—Harold J. Ashe. 


MEW 


For Evening and Sunday Newspapers 
International News Seryice. 
World Building, New York 


CA Ty 


A Series of Articles 


ARNOLD ‘BENNETT 


One of the Great Triumvirate of 
English Literature 


“Punctuality” 
“The Passing of Puritanism” 


“Is Real Life Worse than the Stage” 
are some of the titles. 


First American Weekly 
. 


Release 
1,500 to 2,000 Words 
Ask for Samples 


The McClure Newspaper Syndicate 


New York City 


373 Fourth Avenue 


The Worlds Greatest 
Newspaper Feature 
Service 
Supplying a complete and 
exclusive daily illustrated 
feature service to news- 
papers throughout the 


United States and in for- 
eign countries. 


4. page ready-print color comics. 
Write for samples and rates 


NEASERVICEINC. 


1200W.3RD.STREET, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


In Making Plans for the | 


Remember 
“““Ghe 
Metropolitan 

for Fiction” : 


Quality 
Distinction 
Enjoyment 


[Illustrations of Excellence 


Metropolitan Newspap 
Service 


Maximilian Elser, Jr., Genl. Mgr. 
150 Nassau Street, New York Cit 
EE eee 


“SKIPPY” 


By PERCY CROSB 


The best juvenile 
comic.strip. Combines 
great humor, excellent 
drawing and emphatic 
adult appeal. 


A feature you can’t afford 
to miss 


JOHNSON FEATURES, | 


1819 Broadway, New York, N. 


PROGRAM 
ANY STYLE 


Used in more than 150 
newspapers; complete, 
CONCISE and accurate; 
IN YOUR LOCAL 
STAN ae TIME. 


Write for TERMS and SAMPLES 


AUDIO SERVIC 


30 N. Dearborn St. Chic 
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Cultivate 


This 
Pennsylvania 
Market 


Through These 
Daily 
N ewspapers 


Pennsylvania holds her Keystone position more firmly today than ever 
before, and it is only natural that she should receive first thought when a national 
advertising and marketing campaign is under consideration. 


Pennsylvania people comprise 8.2 per cent of the population of the United 
States. Fifty-four per cent of these people live in cities of 5,000 or more and 
forty-six per cent of them live either in towns of less than 5,000 or on farms. 


The diversified industries, the tremendous activities and constant demand 
. for Pennsylvania products make busy, hustling communities where money is 
made and spent constantly. 


Adequate advertising and close cooperation between the local merchant, 
the local daily and yourself will put you in direct touch with your share of 
Pennsylvania trade. 


Circula- 2,500 10,000 Ciroula- 2,500 10,000 
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Selling Men’s Wear in 
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New York 


HE following Men’s Wear adver- 
tisers used more space in The Sun 
than in any other New York evening 
newspaper during the first seven months 


of 1925: 


Ackerman 

S. A. Barry & Co. 
Alfred Benjamin Co. 
Brill Brothers 
Brokaw Brothers 
Bromley’s. Clothes 
Browning King & Co. 
J. Bo Carey* &*€o 
Cluett, Peabody & Co. 
Deane 

DePinna 

Dobbs &. Co. 

Earl & Wilson 
Finchley 

Fleming’s 

John Forsythe 

I; Haas. .& Co. 


Kranz 


Ww 


Lastlong Underwear Co. 


Nat Luxenberg & Bro. 
Mallory Hats 

Nat’l Woolen Exch. 
Rogers Peet & Co. 
Phillips-Jones Corp. 
Herbert H. Sanger 
Sarnoff-Irving 
Sealpax Co. 

Stadler & Stadler 
Triangle Woolen Ex. 
Truly Warner 

G. N. Vincent 
Wallach Brothers 
Ph. Weinberg & Sons 
White & White 
Worth & Worth 
Young’s Hats 


we 


HE following Men’s Wear adver- 
tisers also used The Sun during the 
first seven months of 1925: 


Arnheim 

Buovn Ds Go: 

Samuel Blum 

Clemons 

John David 
Finkelstein & Maisel 
Hauptner Corporation 
Iverson & Heneage 


Kaufman Hats 
Long’s Hats 

Mack’s Clothes Shop 
Schumm & Snyder 
A. Sulka & Co. 
Trivers Clothes 
Weber & Heilbroner 


Witty Brothers 


Kaskel & Kaskel 


Che erik 


280 Broadway 


¢ 


wearing apparel by the 3,350,000 men 

and boys over 14 years of age living 
in Metropolitan New York affords an excep- 
tionally profitable market to advertisers: of 
suits and hats, shirts and neckties, socks and 
garters and underwear. 


(Pe $249 000,000 spent annually for 


Manufacturers and distributors of men’s 
apparel who} want to sell to men who take 
pride in their personal appearance, will find 
The Sun one of the most forceful aids in de- 
veloping the tremendous sales opportunities 
which this market offers. 


In 1924 The Sun published 494,458 lines of 
Men’s Wear Advertising—a gain of 151,578 
lines over the previous year. The Sun’s gain 
was larger than the combined gains of all 
the other New York evening papers. 


During the first seven months of 1925 The 
Sun showed a gain of 28,752 lines in Men’s 
Wear Advertising. 


HE fact that The Sun is an evening 

paper and is carried into the home 
affords distinct advantages to men’s wear 
advertisers. 


It means that through The Sun, the men’s 
wear advertiser can reach women as well as 
men. And what a man wears, where and 
when he buys his apparel, is frequently de- 
termined by his wife—or some other woman. 


The Sun’s circulation is an unusually re- 
sponsive circulation. That is why most of 
the prominent men’s wear advertisers in 
New York use The Sun. That is why many 
of them prefer The Sun to other New York 
newspapers. 


Sun 


New Vor 
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THIS [SSUE—VICTOR LAWSON’S FRIENDS REVEAL HIS POWER. 


Suite Meo ae l ThA Meet oLT LID II G, RES YoRE, 
42NPR SrReeT anvnp BRoADwaw 


Original second class entry The Journalist, March 24, 1884; Newspaperdom, March 1892; The Editor & Publisher, December 7, 1901; The Editor & Publisher and Journalist, October 30, 1909; 
Advertising, February 7, 1925; Revised entry, Editor & Publisher, May i, 1916, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. 


By Mail in Advance $4, U. S. A. 


Vol. 58. No. 14 10c Per Copy 


NEW YORK, AUGUST 29, 1925 


$4.50, Canada; $5, Foreign 
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The manufacturer may take issue with this verdict. 
He may say that dealers do not understand his sales 
and advertising problems. He will admit that the 
dealer has the opportunity to know, first hand, what 
kind of advertising mediums create the largest num- 
ber of sales over the. counter. 


would sell ithe most merchandise? Wouldn’t con- 
sumer demand be the yard stick by which he meas- 
ured the prestige of his advertising? 

Wouldn’t common sense urge him to confine adver- 
tising circulation to areas where he had established 
retail outlets? 


... Wouldn’t he build his business faster and more safely 
a7; by concentrating his stores within rich areas instead 
-» of spreading them over wider territory? Wouldn't 
this make possible more powerful and intensive ad- 
{* vertising at a lower cost per store than if distribution 
was spotted? 
{ Many manufacturers .have been asking themselves 
hese questions, and finding the correct answer. The 
‘latest tabulations show that the country’s fifty-nine 
leading advertisers, with annual appropriations rang- 
ing upwards of a half million dollars, spend $3,400,838* 
more for national advertising in newspapers every 
\ year than they spend in thirty-one leading magazines. 
4 Smaller advertisers also are finding newspapers to be 
the most profitable mediums they can use. For ex- 
ample, three manufacturers with scattered distribu- 
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*This figure is based on the estimates compiled by the Bureau of Advertising of the American Newspaper 

Publishers’ Association and on estimates compiled by Crowell Publishing Company, which included all space 
used in thirty-one leading magazines during 1924 
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If you owned your dealers’ stores 
would your present advertising suit you? 


URVEYafter survey proves that retail merchants want newspaper adver- 
tising to back up the products they stock and sell. Whenever their vote 
_is taken, their answer is, “Give us newspapers.” 


tion in three different fields of selling, decided against 
stretching a limited advertising budget across the 
country. Instead, they would pick compact, rich 
areas and concentrate their sales and advertising ef- 
forts on them—building them up one at a time. 


the drives began) jumped 57%, 72% and 175%. 
Their dealer forces were increased during the same 
period in this area, 89%, 43% and 414% respectively. 


Isn’t This the Kind of Prestige and 
Dealer Influence You Want? 


There is nothing intangible about that kind of 
dealer influence. Here is prestige put into the con- 
crete form of amazing gains in sales volume and = 
profits. 


These are but three examples from a column of 4 
evidence proving that the kind of advertising you 
would choose if you were in your dealer’s place is 
the kind that will pay you best as a manufacturer. 
If you are interested in advertising that will sell 
your goods in a larger. volume at a lower cost per 
unit of sale, a Chicago Tribune man has a story that vt 


will interest you. He has a sound, workable plan iy s 
Y 


to put before you that is producing astonishing re- & 
sults for other manufacturers. It may be as profit- ; 
able to employ in your business. ~ Why not send for 
him?: 
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For their first drive, these three manufacturers se- = 

But, the manufacturer may ask, what about dealer lected The Chicago Territory—Illinois, Indiana, = 

= influence, prestige, expense, coverage? lowa, Wisconsin and Michigan. Their reasons were = 

3 a Th : ge ee definite and four-fold: (1) It has 17% of the country’s = 

= nswer ese Questions from the Viewpoin: population. (2) It makes 19% of the total income = 
= of Your Dealers tax returns. (3) Yet it covers less than 9% of the 
= , country’s area, and (4) A single newspaper dominates 

= Bee ee ertidnate evens stores that sell and -influences the entire five states. = 

= Then wouldn’t the only kind of advertising that The first year, The Chicago Territory sales of these = 

3 counts be the kind that his experience had proved manufacturers (which totaled in the millions before = 
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= 
= 
‘= 
= The 1925 Book of Facts on Markets and Merchan dising is now ready, and will be sent to any selling = 
p= organization requesting it on business stationery. = 
= 
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NEA gets RESULTS for its clients 


that’s why NEA is the world’s greatest Newspaper Feature Service 


Che Capital Cunes 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 


‘August 7, 1925 


Newspaper Enterprise Association 
1200 West Third Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Attention Eugene MacLean, General Manager 


Dear Sir: 


In view of the use of the N.E.A. by The Capital Times 
during the past year,.we know you will be interested 
in the reprint enclosed herewith of a double-page 
spread which recently appeared in this newspaper. 


You will note from this reprint that The Capital Times 
is now the largest paper in Madison; having assumed 
the position formerly held by The State Journal. 


It is also interesting to know that The Capital Times 
is less than eight years old while The State Journal 
has- passed its eightieth birthday. 

We wish to acknowledge at this time the great contribu- 
tion the N.E.A. Service has made toward the remarkable 
circulation growth of this newspaper. 


We know, therefore, that you will be very much interested 
in the information contained in this reprint and which 
we are glad to send you. 

Very truly yours, 

THE CAPITAL TIMES COMPANY 


fa) 


Business Manager. 


In addition to supplying newspapers with exclusive daily feature services, NEA produces 
2 4-page ready-print color comic section containing the nationally known comics, “Our 
oarding House,” “Freckles and His Friends,” “¢$alesman $am” and “Out Our Way.” 


The STANDARD of AMERICA in color comic sections 


Samples and rates on request 
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Between the dark and the daylight 
When the night is beginning to 


They climb up into my turret 
O’er the arms and back of my 


lower, chair; 
Comes a pause in the day’s occu- If ltry to escape they surround me; 
pations, They seem to be everywhere. 
That is known as the Children’s 
Hour, 


From my study I see in the lamp- 
light, 
Descending the broad hall stair 
Grave Alice, and laughing Allegra, 
And Edith with golden hair. 


A whisper, and then a silence; 
Yet I know by their merry eyes 


They are plotting and planning 
together 


To take me by surprise. 


A sudden rush from the stairway, 


Do you think, O blue-eyed banditti, 
Because you have scaled the wall, 

Such an old mustache asIam -.- = 
Is not a match for you ali! 


I have you fast in my fortress, 
And will not let you depart, 

But put you down in the dungeon 
In the round-tower of my heart. 


And there will I keep you forever 
Yes, forever anda day, 

*Till the walls shall crumbJe to ruin 
And moulder in dust away! 


ae 


1925 


Oke Children's Hou 


A sudden raid from the hall! 
By three doors left unguarded 
They enter my castle wall! 


From a Poem by 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


MEANS the pause in the day’s occupations, 
when minds are open to new ideas, when 
people are receptive to new thoughts, new im- 
pressions, new opinions, talk tothem! Tell them 
your story, sell them your merchandise, your 
service, your new idea. Sellit to them thru the 
newspaper—the evening newspaper. They read 
it, during the ‘Children’s Hour,”’ they plan from 
it, they shop in it, they buy from it. 


Talk to them when they’re willing to listen. 
Explain to them, reason with them, sell to them 
when you can get their undivided attention. 
In the evening. Thru the evening newspaper. 


The Evening Press has more circulation in Greater 
Cleveland alone than the other evening newspaper 
has TOTAL circulation. 


The Press is Cleveland’s leading contact between 
ir any-class advertising and every-class home. It has 
o the largest daily circulation in Ohio, and 43,208 
. more circulation in Greater Cleveland than any 
other morning or evening daily newspaper. Every 
day, every week, every month, every year it pub- 
lishes more advertising than any other Cleveland 
newspaper. 


Ihe Cleveland Press 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES:— ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC., 
250 Park Ave., New York City 410 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE, LOS ANGELES 
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What Collier’s Magazine says 
about Philadelphia 


gf peek average wage-worker in Philadelphia is 

better off than he would be in any other large 
city anywhere. So says the British Minister of labor, 
after prying into pay envelopes and the cost of living 
all over the world. Wages may run higher in New 
York or Chicago; but so do rents, food, clothing, and 
other necessities. The criterion is what is called the 
real wage—that is, the amount of things you can buy 
with what you earn. 

On this basis, Philadelphia’s wages are more than 
twice as high as London’s, three times those of Paris, 
four times those of Brussels, seven times those of 
Lisbon, Portugal, and so on. 

The basic reason, of course, is that America as a 
whole offers its workers more work to do, gives them 
more machinery, power and materials and pays them 
better than other countries. As to why the money 
goes farther in Philadelphia than in other American 
cities, we have no easy explanation. 

The Quaker virtue of modesty persists in that 
quiet metropolis, which has never boasted or boosted. 
Yet in making itself a fit place to live in it seems to 
be doing a pretty good job. 


(Reprinted from Collier’s Weekly of August 8, 1925 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the newspaper “nearly 
everybody” reads— 


The Ebening Bulletin 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER a 


“In 526,796 Siz 
Philadelphia oe ial EY gece circulation for six mogtns ending 
nearly everybody reads | 


The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is the 
largest in Philadelphia and is one of the largest in the 
United States. 


The Bulletin; 


NEW YORK vuHICAGO DETROIT 


” 247 Park Avenue Verree & Conklin, Inc. C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc. 
(Park-Lexington Building) 28 East Jackson Boulevard 117 Lafayette Boulevard 
SAN FRANCISCO ; KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc. C. J. Edelmann, Verree & Conklin, Inc. 
681 Market Street 1100 Davidson Bldg. 
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Leahy, Out to ‘‘Get’’? Editor Carl Magee, 


| Judge Driven 


NEWS dispatches which told last 
=‘ \Saturday morning that Carl C. 
Magee, famous editor of the Albuquerque 
New Mexico State Tribune, defending 
himself against assault by former Judge 
David J. Leahy, had shot and killed a 
bystander, came as a shock to the hun- 
dreds of newspaper men who had met 
Magee and heard his story on his visit 
to the East and Middle West last winter. 
_ The tale of Magee’s fight against cor- 
ruption in state government, his charges 
against Leahy’s court, his enlightening 
testimony in the Teapot Dome investiga- 
tion, and his successful fight to drive 
Leahy from the United States bench are 
familiar to most readers of Epiror & 
PustisHer. It forms the background of 
the murderous assault on the editor by 
the repudiated judge and the tragic death 
of John B. Lassiter, a state official who 
attempted to stop Leahy’s attack. 

_ Preliminary hearing on a first degree 
murder charge against Magee will be 
held next Wednesday at Las Vegas, hav- 
ing been postponed when Mr. Magee’s 
physician warned that the journey from 
Albuquerque might be dangerous in his 
present condition. 

Leahy is in the nominal custody of the 
Sheriff. No charges have been preferred 
against him. 
_ Magee’s battle for the constitutional 
guarantees of free press, free speech and 
honest government are unparalleled in the 
experience of most living editors and pub- 
lishers. His attacks have been tremen- 
dous ard relentless and the old order 
which has felt them has been equally 
Primitive in the ferocity of its retaliation. 
Under such circumstances it is not always. 
éasy to select the bright thread of truth 
from the web of circumstances. Magee 
has convinced the owners of the New 
Mexico State Tribune, the Scripps- 

loward Newspapers, that his cause is 
One to be fought toa finish and Robert 

. Scripps, in a telegram reproduced on 
the next page, guarantees Magee the sup- 
port of the organization to its full re- 
sources. 

_ His friends in New Mexico have also 
tallied to him in his distress, as is nar- 
tated in the following dispatches from 
Albuquerque. To obtain a complete out- 
line of the facts of the tragedy and of 
the events which led up to it, Epitor & 
PusBLisHER sought information from the 
Managing editor of the State Tribune, 
rom its opposition and frequent antago- 
nist, the Albuquerque Morning Journal, 
and from Mr. Magee himself. They 
agree substantially as to these facts: 

1. That Leahy after his defeat for re- 
election, had threatened to “stamp the life 
of Magee” if he set foot in Las 
Vegas, where Magee had to go to attend 
the meetings of the State Insane Asylum 
board of directors, of which he is presi- 
dent. 


? That Magee had sent word to Leahy 
hat he was armed and if attacked, would 
defend himself. 

That while Magee was telling a 
Vegas newspaper reporter about the 
sylum board meeting, Leahy entered the 
p lobby, passed Magee, with no 


— 


recognition on either side, then turned 
and knocked the editor from his chair and 
began kicking him. 

4. That Magee picked his 25-calibre 
revolver from the floor where it had 
fallen from his pocket and with his left 
hand fired three shots, one of which hit 
Lassiter, who had tried to restrain Leahy, 
and two of which shattered Leahy’s arm. 

5. That Magee was not accustomed to 


MAGEE, MAIMED AND 


carrying a’ weapon and did not draw. 

6. That Magee did nothing to provoke 
the assault. 

Mr. Magee’s statement appears in the 
box below. The story written by E. H. 
Shaffer, managing editor of the State 
Tribune, appears in the adjoining column 
and is followed on the next page by the 
account of B. T. Bliss, a member of the 
Morning Journal staff. 


GRIEF-STRICKEN, WILL 


CONTINUE FIGHT FOR HONEST RULE 
ME. MAGEE dictated for EDITOR & PUBLISHER the following state- 


ment of the tragedy at Las Vegas from his sicksroom where he is re- 
covering from the injuries inflicted by his enemy: 


“I regret beyond the power of 
words to express that mine was 
the hand which started the 
missle on its way which killed 
Lassiter. I state it this way be- 
cause I was not the cause of Las- 
siter’s death. I will prove that 
Leahy left his home that night 
to ‘get Magee.’ I am very sure now 
that he knew I had an appoint- 
ment with the newspaper woman 
at 8 o’clock in the hotel lobby. 
In his insanity he wanted to carry 
out his repeated threat to ‘stamp 
Magee’s life out’ in the presence 
of an audience. To do it secretly 
would not appease his wounded 
vanity over his defeat as judge. 

“That. I had no deadly purpose 
was shown by the fact that I had 
only a little 25-calibre Colt pro- 
tector, which is useless, except 
at very close range; that [ had it 
in my left coat pocket, whereas I 
am right-handed; that I did not 
rise or draw the gun as Leahy 
approached and passed me, al- 
though I knew his approach was 
deadlier than that of a rattle- 
snake; that I did not speak to 


CARL C. MAGEE 


him or otherwise irritate him but remained bogged down in an overstuffed 
sofa, hoping to avoid trouble by no act which could be construed as aggres- 
sion. I contributed nothing to start the trouble. When on the floor. half 
dazed and with my ribs broken and my liver crushed, I, with my left hand, 
picked the gun from the floor, where it had fallen, and fired. The shot hit 
Lassiter, who was trying to get hold of Leahy. Leahy rushed and kicked 
and I shot twice. He. stopped. I still had two shots in the gun. We eyed 
each other while I shifted the gun to my right hand. Then he walked away. 
I shot no more than was necessary to repel the’ attack. 

“Leahy started the trouble which forced me to shoot or die. Leahy’s 
conduct drew Lassiter within range. Leahy, not I, caused Lassiter’s death. 

“The testimony of all witnesses will confirm the facts recited above. I 
am willing to rest on the evidence of the eye-witnesses. Why was I armed? 
A half-dozen men had communicated Leahy’s threats to me. He is a giant 
in physical strength. I carried the protector in Las Vegas. Otherwise I 
never go armed.. This is a terrible tragedy, worst of all to me. I shot a 
fellow man who was trying to help me. I hope my friends can see it was 
an accident. : 

“J shall not weaken in my fight for decency in New Mexico. This is not 
the first time that the hem of the garment of death has brushed my cheek. 
No one can tell whether or not it is the last time. [I hope so. Without 
malice and, I hope with courage, I will pursue the policy I have outlined 
for the good of a thug-ridden people.” 


a Brings Death to Bystander 


From Bench by Albuquerque Editor Follows Threat with Murderous Assault—Magee, 
Unused to Weapon, Wounds Assailant and Accidentally Kills Defender 


By E. H SHAFFER 

SPEAKING of Judge D. J. Leahy and 

of his court in San Miguel County 
on July 17, 1924, Carl C. Magee, editor 
of the New Mexico State Tribune, a 
Scripps-Howard newspaper, said in his 
editorial column ‘Turning On The 
Light :” 

“I don’t like this thing. I hoped that 
it was over. But it seems it isn’t. I 
can’t control it, so we'll see it through. 
Bluffing, maligning, brow-beating and in- 
timidating will make no_ difference. 
Leahy is a corrupt judge. Malice guides 
his rulings. There is no justice in his 
court. I’ll say it with my last gasp be- 
cause it’s true.” 


As a result of this and other like por- 
tions of editorials Judge Leahy a few 
days later said in court, “you are a measly 
yellow cur.” 

Today J. B. Lassiter, a state employe, 
is in his grave. Ex-Judge Leahy, politi- 
cally dead, is nursing a broken arm, and 
Carl Magee is invalided in his home under 
a $10,000 bond on a murder charge. 

Judge Leahy, defeated for re-election 
last fall because Magee deserted his edi- 
torial chair to go into Leahy’s territory 
and campaign against him, last Friday 
night walked into the lobby of the Mea- 
dows Hotel at Las Vegas, whirled sud- 
denly on the editor as the latter sat 
talking to a woman reporter, struck him 
to the floor and was stamping the life 
out of him when Magee fired three times 
with a 25 calibre revolver. 


Lassiter, rushing into the line of fire, 
was shot through the neck. He died ten 
minutes later. Leahy stopped kicking the 
fallen editor when two more bullets broke 
his left arm. Two of Magee’s ribs were 
broken by the heavy judicial boot. The 
judge kicked the editor as a man of his 
temperament would kick a “measly yellow 
dog.” 

He struck him down without warning 
and he kicked him as he lay prostrate. 
This fact is the concerted testimony of 
eight or nine persons who were eye-wit- 
nesses to the whole incident. 

‘Specifically, the testimony of the wit- 
nesses was this: 

Magee sat talking in a heavy over- 
stuffed lounge of typical hotel lobby type. 
He was facing the lobby entrance, giving 
an interview to Mrs. Bernice Huyck, re- 
porter for the Las Vegas Optic, telling 
her what had happened at a meeting of 
the State Insane Asylum board of direc- 
tors, of which the editor had just been ~ 
elected president. 

A former reporter for the Tribune, W. 
S. Patterson, was with them. Mrs. Pat- 
terson was a few feet away. 

Leahy entered the lobby accompanied 
by two men. He walked directly toward 
the lounge on which the group was sit- 
ting. Magee sat silently. 

Leahy walked past the lounge, whirled 
suddenly and struck Magee to the floor 
and began kicking him. The editor fired 
from the floor with his left hand. Lassit- 
er fell and Leahy stopped dead when his 
left arm fell limp. He exclaimed that 


4 


arm was broken and walked out of the 
lobby. 

That, in brief, is the testimony as given 
to the coroner’s jury. Witnesses differ in 
some instances as to just what each of 
them said. There is no disagreement as 
to the fact of Leahy whirling suddenly 
after Magee thought he had passed and 
kicking him after he had fallen to the 
floor. 

Magee is heartbroken over the death of 
Lassiter, who had rushed to halt the 
brutal assault of a six-foot maniac on a 
fallen man. 

Something more than a year previously 
Magee had written in the Tribune about 
Leahy’s court: : 

“Leahy’s court isn’t a court. It is a 
slaughter house for the blind Goddess 
of Justice.” 

The editor was cited for contempt of 
' court for writing this comment. He went 
to jail. 

Magee is now at his home, two ribs 
broken, contusions about the liver, his face 
bruised and with the thought hovering 
always in his mind that he has slain an 
innocent man. 

A steady stream of callers slip into the 
big room in which he sits propped up in 
a chair. 

“Carl we’re for you,” they say briefly. 
nee friends have a habit of sticking by 
11m. 

“The horrible thing about this all is 
that I have unwittingly taken the life of 
an innocent man,” says the editor, staring 
straight ahead with the steady gray eyes 
Heed fearlessness drove Judge Leahy 
mad. 

“They say about me that I should not 
have been armed. My conscience is clear 
on that point. When the Governor 
talked of appointing me to the Board of 
Directors of the State Insane Asylum 
Board, Leahy heard of it. He promptly 
made the open threat that he would kill 
me if I came into Las Vegas. I desired 
no trouble. I told the Governor he was 
inviting tragedy if he insisted on my ac- 
ceptance of the position. He told me I 
overgauged the venom in Leahy’s heart. 

“I accepted the office. Other men came 
to me and told me Leahy had announced 
he would kill me the first time I came to 
Las Vegas to sit on a board meeting. I 
went to Las Vegas to the board meeting 
and 1] carried with me my 25 calibre colt. 

“As I sat in my room at the hotel two 
men came to me. They told me that not 
less than 15 minutes previously they had 
heard Leahy say he would trample my life 
out. I asked them as a favor to convey 
this message to Leahy: 

““T am seeking no trouble. 
perfectly safe in my presence. But I am 
armed. If you attempt to harm me I shall 
shoot you.’ 

“They told him, informing me by tele- 
phone a short time later that they had 
done so. 

“The treasurer of the state came to me 
and told me to be careful. The word had 
come directly to him from two men who 
had heard Leahy say he intended to 
trample out my life. 

“Three times I had sat on the Board 
and nothing had happened. I had not 
seen Leahy. I presumed he had regained 
his judgment. I never carried the gun in 
the hotel. It was only by accident that I 
was armed when he attacked me. I had 
failed to go up to my room when I came 
in from the street and hence had not de- 
posited my revolver in my room, as I did 
ordinarily. I was carving the gun in my 
left pocket. I am right handed. It was 
certainly in no position for a quick draw. 

“T had an engagement with Mrs. Huyck 
in which I was to tell her what had hap- 
pened at the board meeting. I was sunk 
fleep in a lounge facing the lobby entrance, 
talking to her when she suddenly said: 

““There’s your friend Leahy.’ 

“W. S. Patterson, a former reporter, 
said jokingly: 

“You'd better look out or you'll get 
shot.’ 

“Leahy and two companions advanced 
toward me. I sat still and let him ad- 
vance. I would much rather have sat 
there and watched a rattler crawl steadily 
toward me. But I sat. I was determined 
I would not be the aggressor in any 
trouble. 

“Leahy came steadily on, his six foot 
hulk draped nattily in a gray suit, a gray 
hat sitting insolently on his head. Out of 
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SCRIPPS CHIEF BACKS MAGEE 
OBERT P. SCRIPPS, edi- 


torial director of the Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers, wired the or- 
ganization’s sympathy and promise 
of support to Mr. Magee Saturday 
morning as follows: 


“Have 


just read your _ state- 
ment to United Press. Sympa- 
thize “with you thoroughly over 
unfortunate outcome of Friday’s 
affair, but know you were not to 
blame for Lassiter’s death and 
that you were perfectly right in 
defending yourself against Leahy’s 
unprovoked and unfair attack. 
The concern stands back of you 
in this affair as always.” 


the corner of my eye I watched him ad- 
vance, but I kept on talking to Mrs. 
Huyck. He passed quite close to me but 
I sat still, perfectly still. I did not turn 
my head. 

“The next thing I knew was a blinding 
crash and I found myself on the floor. I 
was dazed. Then he kicked me, once, 
twice, three times, I don’t know. Then 
my brain cleared. I saw my gun lying 
on the floor about 18 inches away. I had 
evidently dragged it out of my pocket as I 
fell. As Leahy kicked me I seized it with 
my left hand, leaned on my elbow and 
took aim. I fired, then the form of a man 
came into my line of vision and disap- 
peared. Leahy was still coming. I fired 
twice in rapid succession. I saw a look 
of pain come across his face, wiping away 
the maniacal glare of his eyes. He 
stopped and I dragged myself to the 
lounge, leaned back against it, shifted the 
gun to my right hand and held it pointed 
toward him. He turned and stalked out 
of the hotel, saying as he went, 

““My arm is broken.’ 

“IT told Mrs. Patterson» to get upstairs 
and tell my daughter Gertrude to come 
down. I saw that the man whose form 
I had glimpsed for an instant was lying 
on the floor beside me, blood streaming 
from his neck. My body was burning in 
a dozen different places. 

“I realized that I had perhaps mortally 
wounded an innocent man.” 

That is the story as the editor tells it, 
quietly and steadily to those who seek 
to hear again the dramatic and tragic 
culmination of what the state has long 
half expected, to what newspaper men 
throughout the state have jocularly listed 
as the “biggest story that could possibly 
break, a meeting of Leahy and Magee.” 

The charge filed against Magee was 
that of murder, first degree. 

Friends of Magee, while greatly dis- 
turbed over the death of an innocent 
man, look upon it as tragically unavoid- 
able under the circumstances. They de- 
clare that Magee was justified in carrying 
a weapon when he had been repeatedly 
warned that Leahy intended to kill him. 
They point out that Magee sent word 
indirectly to Leahy that he was armed 
and that he would shoot if he attempted 
to injure him. 

They point significantly to the fact that 
Magee was carrying the gun in his left 
hand pocket, where he could not possibly 
have gotten at it with his right hand. 

His friends assert that a small 25 cali- 
bre pistol is an utterly ineffective weapon 
except at short range. They have char- 
acterized it as a ridiculous weapon for 
a man to carry whose life had been 
threatened. 

They say Magee was acknowledgedly 
not the aggressor. They point to testi- 
mony of eye-witnesses who agreed at the 
cornorer’s inquest that Magee pitched 
forward to the floor out of a soft lounge 
bottom. This, it is conceded, indicates 
that Leahy whirled after he had passed 
him and struck him from behind. Had 
he struck him from the front Magee 
would have been pinned against the back 
of the lounge, his neck broken possibly. 

It is commonly acknowledged that had 
Magee wished to kill Leahy he would 
have done so as he dragged himself to. the 


lounge. Leahy paused not three feet in 
front of him, a bulking target. There 
were two bullets in the revolver. The 


editor held jit warningly at the former 
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judge, his finger on the trigger. Had he 
wanted to kill him he would merely have 
needed to press the trigger. 

Perhaps most indicative of the un- 
naturalness of Magee in a gun play role 
was the manner in which the news was 
received by his employes on the Tribune. 
It stunned them, left them dazed The 
boss had killed a man. It was unbelieve- 
able. 

Not within the knowledge of anyone 
in the plant, and there are old timers 
who have been with him ever since he 
started his campaign in New ‘Mexico, had 
he ever been known to “bawl a man out.” 

He was the essence of, courtesy to all 
who called. 

Magee is known throughout the nation 
as the “fighting editor.” His battles have 
been hitherto in the field of the pen. He 
has suffered bodily attack, has stood up 
and fought, but he has gone on being 
courteous and considerate of everyone 
about him. He has been reckless of con- 
sequences to himself but he has never 


been the physical aggressor. 

As for the consequences to himsel 
Magee, as usual, seems to have little cor 
cern. He is to be tried for murder in th 
home county of Leahy. 

His preliminary hearing, set for nex 
Wednesday, is to be held in a justice 
court outside of Las Vegas, in the pre 
cinct of Secundino Romero, United State 
Marshal and right hand man of Leahy. 

No story of the tragic happening | 
complete without a word as to Magee 
wonderful family. Mrs. Magee, who de 
tests publicity of any sort, was outwardl 
calm the night the Morning Journ 
flamed through the city with an extr 
telling of the shooting. His daughte; 
Gertrude, who was in a room in the hote 
went swiftly to her father’s assistance 
She is 17. His son Ted, 15 years ole 


learning the profession on his father’ 
paper, as a cub reporter, appeared fo 
work the next morning, determined to d 
his bit to keep the Tribune functionin 
as a newspaper, whatever happened. 


CARL C. MAGEE again justified his 

title of “New. Mexico’s fighting edi- 
tor” early last Friday evening when’ he 
lay on the floor of the lobby of the 
Meadows hotel at Las Vegas and fired 
three shots at his political enemy, former 
District Judge David J. Leahy, who in 
July, 1924, sentenced him to serve a term 
in the San Miguel County jail, after de- 
livering what is probably the most vitu- 
perative personal denunciation ever pro- 
nounced from the bench of a United 
States Court. 


Unfortunately, one of the three shots 
went wild and resulted in the death of 
John B. Lassiter, state highway official 
of Santa Fe, who had sprung to the aid 
of the Albuquerque newspaper man as 
the former judge was violently kicking 
his prostrate body. . 


“My heart is broken, but my conscience 
is clear,” declared Magee shortly after 
the shooting, as he awaited arrest in his 
room at the hotel. That statement sums 
up the attitude of Magee. He believes— 
and all information from eye-witnesses 
tends to bear him out—that he was in 
serious danger of being kicked to death 
when his small caliber revolver rolled 
from his pocket, and fell near his hand. 
The encounter, which will result in the 
editor’s facing the charge of murder 
at the fall session of the Fourth Judicial 
District at Las Vegas, will bring Magee 
before that court the third time in as 
many years. 


On the two former occasions, Magee 
faced Judge Leahy. The fight in the 
hotel lobby was the direct outcome of 
the judge’s evergrowing bitterness toward 
the editor as the result of these two 
trials. 


In July, 1923, Magee was convicted 
by a jury in Judge Leahy’s court on the 
charge of libel against Frank Harker, 
Chief Justice of the State Supreme Court. 
He was sentenced by Leahy to serve a 
year in the state prison. Governor Hinkle 
pardoned him before he began his sen- 
tence. 


Illustrative of statements that brought 
Magee into court the first time is an 
ediorial in which he said “the secret of 
Sec. Romero’s copper-riveted machine in 
San Miguel County is his influence over 
the district court and his ability to in- 
fluence its conduct.” 


The next July again found Magee fac- 
ing Judge Leahy in his court. Charged 
this time with contempt of court. Judge 
Leahy sentenced him to the San Miguel 
County jail for three to six months. 
After spending a day and a night in jail, 
he was once more freed by the Governor. 

Magee on this occasion made no de- 
fense to the charges. Asked by Judge 
Leahy if he had anything to say before 
judgment was pronounced, Magee arose 
from his chair and answered only: 


“T deny that I am being accorded due 


process of law, and I deny that this is 
a court!” 


ALBUQUERQUE JOURNAL REPORTER 
SUPPORTS MAGEE’S STORY OF FIGHT 


By B. T. BLISS 


Sty 


In a lengthy statement from the bene 
Judge Leahy said in part: 

“Some people have referred to news 
paper editors as uncrowned kings o 
thoughts. There is an old adage tha 
runs, as I now recall, ‘uneasy lies th 
head that wears the crown,’ but you, be 
ing uncrowned, can lie so extremely eas 
that it seems well nigh impossible fo 
you to tell the truth. By your numeroy 
and lying articles you have shown yout 
self to be a low down—I was about t 
say skunk—but there is this difference be 
tween you and a skunk: A skunk has 
white stripe on his back, and there } 
nothing white about you. You hay 
shown yourself to be merely a_ lyin; 
mangy, yellow cur.” 


In the following fall, Magee and Leah 
again clashed, this time at the ballot boa 
as the judge came up for re-election i 
his district. Magee was on his ow 
ground this time, and in a campaig 
marked by personalities and bitter ir 
vectives which the editor hurled at th 
Republican ring through his _ editorie 
column, “Turning On The Light,” Judg 
Leahy was retired to private life. 

An interesting sidelight of his electio 
is that the Republican paper, the A 
buquerque Morning Journal, came ot 
strongly against Leahy being returned t 
the bench of the 4th District, though the 
failed to make a bitter fight on the issu 
of other questions. The Journal has bee 
an uncompromising political onponent ¢ 


. Magee. 


From the time when Carl Magee le 
Las Vegas in 1924 following his releas 
from jail on the governor’s pardon, h 
political power in the state has been i 
the ascendant. 


Leahy, following his defeat at the poll 
became politically dead. 


Magee has since turned his politic 
crusade and bitter attack to other officia 
and leaders of the Republican. forces i 
the state; nevertheless he has lost n 
opportunity to refer to the political tom 
stone which he erected to Leahy. | 


The fourth encounter between the tw 
men, which was entirely of a physici 
nature, is believed to have resulted froi 
brooding on the part of Leahy. It 
claimed by good authority in Albuquei 
que, that Leahy sent word to Magee thi 
he had better stay out of Las Vega 
The acceptance of the position on tt 
State Insane Asylum Board by (Mage 
last spring made it imperative that Mage 
would visit that city to attend the mee’ 
ings held there. 


Magee is said to have answered Leahy 
threats by purchasing a tiny pocket re¢ 
volver and sending word to that effec 
to the former judge. Members of th 
editorial staff of his newspaper, the Ne 
Mexico State Tribune, assert that f 
hoyishly loaded the weapon in the offic 
soon after buying it. St 
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Lawson, will be ‘“‘conducted henceforth by 
ts present executives and directors in 
- full accord with the policies which have 
made it great and profitable,” according 
' to John J. Mitchell, president of the 
- Illinois Merchants Trust Company, ex- 
 ecutor and trustee of Mr. Lawson’s es- 


' Chicago Aug. 25, makes specific bequests 
of $4,775,000, of which $2,505,000 goes 
to religious and charitable organizations, 
| thus carrying out after death the policy 
| followed by Mr. Lawson during many 
years past of distributing a very large 
| share of the profits made by the Daily 
| News to good causes. Practically three- 
| fourths of the estate is bequeathed in 
_ equal parts to the Chicago Congregational 
_ Mission and Extension Society, the Chi- 

cago Theological Seminary (Congrega- 
tional), and the Young Men’s Christian 
_ Association. The remaining fourth of 
the estate remaining after specific be- 

‘quests have been paid goes to Iver Nor- 

man Lawson, the publisher’s brother. 

Tver Lawson also receives a specific legacy 
_ of $200,000 and the income from a $300,- 
— 000 trust fund. 

Melville E. Stone, founder of the 
_ Daily News and Mr. Lawson’s associate 
in its conduct and that of the Associated 

Press for years, receives a legacy of $200,- 

000. The will also decreed bequests to 
many long-time employes of the Daily 

News, including: 

Hopewell L. Rogers, assistant to the 
publisher, $50,000. 

Charles H. Dennis, managing editor, 
~ $50,000. 

__ James Langland, editor of the Daily 

“News Almanac, $50,000. 

Walter A. Strong, business manager, 
$50,000. 
Edward Price Bell, correspondent of 
the Daily News Foreign Service, $25,000. 
John B. Woodward, advertising man- 
ager,» $25,000. 
Irving Stone, press-room superintend- 
ent, $10,000. 

_ Andrew B. Adair, mechanical superin- 
tendent, $25,000. 

_ Henry Justin Smith, former news edi- 
tor and now assistant to the president of 
the University of Chicago, $10,000. 

_ Harriet M. Dewey, cashier for 47 

years, a trust fund of $60,000. 

__ Wilhelmina A: Werner, secretary to Mr. 
Lawson, $60,000. (Miss Werner died 
since the will was drawn). 
In addition to their residuary benefits, 
the Chicago Congregational Missionary 
and Extension Society receives a specific 
bequest of $1,300,000 and the Chicago 

Theological Seminary and the Y. M. C. 

A. $100,000 each. 
William Harrison Bradley, of Ridge- 

« field, Conn., whose sister became Mrs. 

_ Lawson and who married Mr. Lawson’s 

sister, is to have $100,000. Mr. Bradley’s 
daughters, Marion Kari Bradley and 
Mary Linda Bradley, get $200,000 each 
in trust. 

_ No mention by name of the Daily News 
is made in the will. It passes under the 
trusteeship of the trust company by the 
ninth article of the will, which gives the 
_ executor full power and authority to “sell, 
_ convey and dispose of any and all of the 

Property and estate of every kind and na- 
_ ture which I may leave at my death.” 

President Mitchell of the trust com- 
pany issued this statement regarding the 
Bee cpaner after the will was published: 
“The Daily News is a great property 
that through many years was built up 
by Victor Lawson in accordance with 
‘Policies definitely outlined, policies! ex- 
pertly calculated to be beneficial to the 
city, State and the nation, physically, in- 
tellectually and morally. During the many 
years of his active life Mr. Lawson sys- 
ematically distributed a very large share 
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of the profits of his newspaper to good 
causes. Now, in entire accord with his 
lifelong custom, his will provides with ad- 
mirable directness and simplicity for the 
distribution of about three-quarters of the 
fortune of which he died possessed, in- 
cluding the immense value of his news- 
paper, for carefully selected benevolent 
purposes. In order that those values may 
be conserved and the greatest possible 
amount of good may come from the 
eminently worthy plans of the decedent, 
it is essential that the Daily News be 


MANY SHOULD EMULATE LAWSON, 
SAYS HEARST 


THIS extraordinary tribute to Victor F. Lawson by William Randolph 
Hearst reached EDITOR & PUBLISHER too late for publication last 


week: 


“Victor Lawson was not only one of the ablest journalists, but one 
of the finest men I have ever known. 


most honorable of competitors. 
methods clean and wholesome. 
deserved. 


regard to the opinions of others. 


a gentleman and a patriot. 
death. 


good work.” 


conducted henceforth in full accord with 
the policies which have made it great and 
profitable. , 


“This being manifestly true, it follows 
that the management provided by Mr. 
Lawson, the management trained in his 
methods and in tune with his purposes, 
should continue in charge of the news- 
paper. It is a corporation guided by the 
surviving members of its duly elected 
board of directors. The late chief of the 
organization is dead, but the organization 
that worked under his guidance remains 
intact, and will go on functioning in full 
strength. 


“And three-quarters of the profits of 
that great living agency of public in- 
telligence, the Daily News, will go under 
this management to benevolent purposes. 
Here, indeed, is a unique example of a 
newspaper not only serving good causes, 
but continuing to carry on its owner’s 
humanitarian work through the distribu- 
tion of its earnings. 


“This arrangement is eloquent in its 
testimony to the love of humanity which 
inspired all the actions of the great editor 
and good man whom Chicago mourns. 
The Illinois Merchants Trust company 
will cooperate most heartily.” 


Officials of the Daily News declared 
that until the will has been probated and 
the trustee appointed by court no plans 
will be announced. It is expected that 
the bank will name some _ individual, 
probably one of the present executives of 
the News, to stop into’ Mr. Lawson’s 
office and become publisher in complete 
charge of editorial and business matters. 
Directors of the Daily News Company 
besides Mr. Lawson were Hopewell L. 
Rogers and Walter A. Strong. 


The text of Mr. Lawson’s will follows: 


“T, Victor F. Lawson, do make and declare 
this my last will and testament in manner follow- 
ing: 

“First: I direct that all debts owing by me 
be paid as soon as practicable after my death. 

“Second: I direct my executor to pay all 
inheritance taxes and other charges of every 
kind and nature upon all the legacies, gifts and 
annuities given by this will, except those to 


His ideas of journalism were high; his 
His success was great and it was all 
His life should be an example to the young men who desire 
to make worthy careers in journalism. 

“Mr. Lawson was thoroughly American, in the noblest sense, both in 
spirit and in act, and it is interesting to learn from his obituary that he 
inherited these splendid qualities from his fine father, who gave Victor 
Lawson his middle name, Fremont, in honor of the pioneer who did so 
much to extend the boundaries of our great country from ocean to ocean. 

“Mr. Lawson had many great qualities of head and heart. 
firm in adhering to his own opinions, but very liberal and tolerant in 
He never lost his temper in his con- 
troversies nor did he lose it in competition. 
Journalism loses much in Victor Lawson's 
None can fill his place but many should seek to continue his 


the residuary legatees, out of my general estate, 
to the end that the full amount named in the 
several articles of this will shall be paid to 
the r€spective beneficiaries without any deduc- 
tion being made therefrom. 

“Third: I give and bequeath to the Mer- 
chants Loan and Trust. Company, a corporation 
organized under the laws of the State of 
Illinois, as trustee, the several amounts in this 
article of my will mentioned for the benefit 
of the several beneficiaries named, as follows: 

“(a) One hundred thousand dollars ($100,- 
000) in trust for William Harrison Bradley 
and also the sum of two hundred thousand 
dollars ($200,000) in trust for each of his 


He was one of the fairest and 


He was 


He was always a man and 


daughters, Marion Kari 
Linda Bradley. 


“(b) Three hundred thousand dollars ($300,- 
000) in trust for my brother, Iver Norman 
Lawson, and also the sum. of two hundred 
thousand dollars ($200,000) in trust for each 
of his children who shall survive me. 


“(c) Sixty thousand dollars ($60,000) in 
trust for Harriet M. Dewey and sixty thou- 
sand dollars ($60,000) in trust for Wilhelmina 
A. Werner in remembrance of their faithful 
services. 


“(d) Fifty thousand dollars 
trust for Margaret E. Bertram. 


“(e) Twenty thousand dollars ($20,000) in 
trust for Jessie Freeman Lewis and twenty 
thousand dollars ($20,000) in trust for Mar- 
‘garet Bergin. 


“(f) Thirty thousand dollars ($30,000) in 
trust for Magdalene Hermley. 


“All of the trust funds created by this 
article of my will shall be paid by my executor 
as soon as practicable after my decease to the 
Merchants Loan and Trust Company as trustee, 
and shall be held by said company in trust, 
to keep the same safely and securely invested 
during the lives of said beneficiaries respectively, 
and the net income derived from each of said 
legacies shall be paid over quarterly or oftener 
to the beneficiary for whom the same is held 
in trust during his or her life, and at the 
death of such beneficiary the trust fund so 
held in trust for such beneficiary shall go to 
and be paid over to such persons as such bene- 
ficiary shall direct by his or her last will and 
testament, and in default of such direction then 
to the heirs at law of such deceased beneficiary: 
Provided, however, that the several trust funds 
held under clauses (C), (D), (E) and (F) 
of this article shall upon the death of the bene- 
ficiaries respectively entitled to receive the in- 
come therefrom during life fall into and be- 
come a part of my residuary estate, and the 
same shall be held and disposed of under the 
eighth article of this will. 


“Fourth: I give and bequeath to said 
Merchants Loan and Trust ,Company, as 
trustees, the sum hereinafter mentioned, to be 
held in trust and disposed as hereinafter pro- 
vided for the uses and purposes hereinafter 
specified, to wit: 

“One million three hundred thousand dollars 
($1,300,000) in trust for the Chicago Congrega- 
tional Missionary and Extension Society. 

“The said trust company, as trustee, shall 
keep the said trust fund safely and securely 
invested, and shall pay over the net income 
derived from said trust fund quarterly or 
oftener to the beneficirdy for whom the same 


Bradley and Mary 


($50,000) in 


_ CHICAGO DAILY NEWS UNDER TRUSTEESHIP 


Victor F, Lawson’s Will Remembers Old Assocciates and Employes—Three Fourths of Estate to 
4 Religious and Charitable Bodies—Paper to Continue as in Past, Executor Declares 


is held in trust, as above stated, to be used 
exclusively by said beneficiary in the mainten- 
ance and carrying on of the religious work 
of the said beneficiary. 


“Provided, however, that the Chicago Con- 
gregational Missionary and Extension Society 
shall in each year pay over to the New England 
Congregational Church of Chicago the net in- 
come received by it from $300,000, part of 
the $1,300,000 above given, to be held in trust 
for said Chicago Congregational Missionary and 
Extension Society, so long as, in the judgment 
of a majority of the trustees of the said 
Chicago Congregational Missionary and Exten- 
sion Society, such payments shall be a wise use 
of the money so paid over to the said church, 
and said payments so directed to be made to 
the New England Congregational Church shall 
cease and be at an end whenever a majority 
of all the trustees of the Chicago Congrega- 
tional Missionary and Extension Society shall 
decide that to continue said payments to the 
New England Congregational Church would no 
longer be a wise use of the money so paid over, 


“Fifth—Said trustee, and any successor in 
trust having in its or his possession any or 
either of trust funds hereinbefore provided for, 
shall have full power and authority to sell, set 
over, transfer and assign any property, real or 
personal, at any time held in trust under this 
will, and to invest and reinvest the proceeds 
thereof from time to time in its discretion in 
real estate situated in the City of Chicago or 
in stocks of incorporated companies which shall 
have paid dividends regularly, without inter- 
mission, for not less than ten years preceding 
such investments, or in well-secured bonds of 
railroads or other corporations, and in any 
kind of investments which trustees shall by 
law, at the time of such investments, be author- 
ized to invest funds under the laws of the 
State of Illinois; 


“And said trustee, and any such successor in 
trust, shall have full power and authority to 
change investments from time to time, as may 
be deemed best, and shall also have the right 
to retain, at its discretion, any stocks or other 
investments belcnging to my estate at the time 
of my decease, and shall also have power and 
authority to make all contracts and to do all 
acts and things which said trustee, or its 
successor in trust, may deem necessary or proper 
to keep or make the trust estate secure, safe 
and productive, and said trustee or successor 
in trust shall not be liable for any loss occur- 
ring through mistakes in judgment or through 
the unwise exercise of any discretion under this 
will. 


“Every trustee under this will shall keep 
books of account showing all transactions relat- 
ing to the trust funds held by it under this 
will, and shall also in each year furnish to 
each beneficiary interested in any trust a state- 
ment showing how such trust fund is invested. 
and all transactions relating thereto subsequent 
to the last preceding annual account. 


“In the event of a vacancy occurring in any 
trusteeship under this will, whether arising by 
resignation or from any other cause, a majority 
in amount of the beneficiaries interested in the 
then existing trusts under this will may by 
any instrument in writing, duly executed by 
such beneficiaries and acknowledged in the same 
manner that deeds of conveyance shall then be 
acknowledged under the laws of the state of 
Illinois, appoint a trust company or bank or- 
ganized under the laws of the State of Illinois, 
having a capital of not less than $2,000,000, 
successor in trust under this will. 


“Such deed of appointment shall be executed 
in duplicate, one of the originals of which deed 
shall be delivered to the new appointee and the 
other original to the outgoing trustee, or to 
such person or corporation as shall have the 
custody and conttol of its assets, and upon the 
appointment of a successor in trust, as afore- 
said in the manner aforesaid, the new corpora- 
tion so appointed successor in trust shall be- 
come the trustees under the then existing trusts 
under this will, with like effect as though it 
had originally been named the trustee under 
this will, and like appointment of successors 
in trust may be made from time to time in 
like manner and with like effect as is above 
provided for such first appointment of a suc- 
cessor in trust. 


“The trusts created by this will for individual 
beneficiaries are more for the purpose of pro- 
viding a suitable support and maintenance for 
such respective individual beneficiaries, and 
such beneficiaries shall have no power to antici- 
pate or assign the income which shall be pay- 
able to them respectively under the provisions 
of this will, and such income shall not be 
liable to be taken away from any such bene- 
ficiary by process of law or otherwise. 


“Sixth—I give and bequeath to the several 
legatees hereinafter mamed the respective 
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amounts set opposite their several names, viz.: 


“(1) To my, brother, Iver Norman Lawson, 
two hundred thousand dollars ‘($200,000). 


“(2) To my brother-in-law, William Harrison 
Bradley, twenty-five thousand dollars ($25,000). 


(3) To George W. Lewis, $20,000. 


“(4) To Alice Bradley Simpson, of Andrew, 
Towa, $25,000. 

“(S) To each of my Chicago household em- 
ployees not Specifically named herein, including 
part-time employees, $500. 

“(6) To Jessie Bradley, ofi Evanston, $10,000. 

(7) To my friend and former partner in 
business, Melville E. Stone, $200,000. 

(8) To Hopewell L. Rogers, $50,000. 

“(9) To Charles H. Dennis, $50,000. 

“(10) To James Langland, $50,000. 

“(11) To Agnes F.. Bradley, widow 
Luther D. Bradley, $25,000. 

(12) To Walter A. Strong, $50,000. 

(13) To Edward Price Bell, $25,000. 

(14) Andrew B. Adair, $25,000. 

*£O4:5)) John B. Woodward, $25,000. 

**(16) Irving Stone, $10,000. 

wala) Henry J. Smith, $10,000. 

(18) William Illig, $5,000. 

(19) George H. Baker, $5,000. 

(20) Henry Osterman, $5,000. 

S(21) William G. Griesemer, $5,000. 

(22) Kate A. Daly, $5,000. 

023°) Lillian G. Engel, $5,000. 

(24) To the International Committee of 
Young’ Men’s Christian Associations, 124 East 
Twenty-eighth Street, New York City,. $100,000. 

(25) To the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of Chicago, $100,000. 

(26) To the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of Chicago, $100,000. 

(27) To the Children’s Memorial Hospital of 
Chicago, $100,000. 

(28) To the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, $50,000. 

(29) To the Northfield (Conn.) Schools, 
founded by Dwight L.. Moody, $50,000. 


of 


(30) To the Pacific. Garden. Mission of 
Chicago, $25,000. 

“(31) To the Glenwood Manual Training 
School, $100,000. 

“(32) To the Art Institute of Chicago, 
$100,000. 

(33) To the Chicago Orchestral Association, 
$100,000. 


“(34) To the Chicago Nursery and Half 
Orphan Asylum, $50,000. 


“(35) To Northland College of Ashland, 
Wis., $25,000. 

“(36) To the American Bible Society, 
$10,000. 

(37). To the American Sunday School 


Union, $10,000. 

“*(38) To the Chicago Tract Society, $10,000, 

(39) To Berea College, of Berea, Ky., 
$25,000. 

(40) To the Chicago Commons, $100,000. 

(41) To Wheaton College, of Wheaton, IIl., 
$25,000. 

(42) To Yankton 
S. D., $25,000. 

(43) To the Chicago Theological Seminary 
(Congregational), $100,000, 


College, of Yankton, 


“Tn the event that the whole of my estate, 
real and personal, shall not be sufficient to pay 
in full all of the bequests given by this will, 
I direct that the bequests: made by. the third 
article of this will, and also the bequests of 
Agnes F. Bradley and Alice Bradley Simpson, 
in the sixth article of this will, shall first be 
paid in full, and that the remainder of my 
estate shall be applied pro rata to the payment 
and discharge of all the other bequests, whether 
given direct to the legatee or directed to be 
held. in trust and the income only paid over 
to: the beneficiaries. 


*Seventh—I give and bequeath to my 
brother, Iver Norman Lawson, all the personal 
property, of every kind and nature, used in or 
about, or in connection with, either my resi- 
dence in Chicago. or my farm in Wisconsin, 
excepting farming machinery and implements, 
including household furnishings, works of art, 
horses, carriages and automobiles. 


“KEighth—All the rest residue and remainder 


of my estate, of every kind and _ nature, 
which shall remain after the payment and 
satisfaction in full of all gifts and legacies 


given by the previous articles of this will, I 
direct to be divided into four equal parts, two 
of which equal parts shall be turned over, 
conveyed and paid to the Merchants Loan and 
Trust Company, as trustee, to be held in 
trust os follows: 

“One of such equal parts to be added to 
and form a part of the trust fund held by it 
under the provisions of this will for the 
Chicago Congregational Missionary and Exten- 
sion Society and one of such equal parts to 
be added to and form a part of the trust fund 
held by it under the provisions of this will 
for: my brother, Iver Norman Lawson. I give, 
devise and bequeath one-fourth of said residue 
to the Chicago Theological Seminary of Chi- 
cago. The remaining fourth of said residue 
I give, devise and bequeath to the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of Chicago.” 


“Ninth—I nominate and appoint the Mer- 
chants Loan and Trust Company of Chicago 
executor of this my last will and testament, 
and I give full power and authority to said 
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Merchants Loan and Trust Company as such 
executor to sell, convey and dispose of any 
and all of the property and estate of every 
kind and nature which I may ‘leave at my 
death, cither in the State of Illinois or else- 
where, and no purchaser or person dealing 
with said Merchants Loan and Trust Company 
shall be under any obligation to see as to 
the authority of said Merchants Loan and Trust 
Company to make any such sale or conveyance, 
or to see to the application of the proceeds 
of any such sale or conveyance, and I authorize 
said Merchants Loan and Trust Company, as 
executor, to appraise and fix the value any 
property, real or personal, owned by me at 
the date of my death, for the purpose of setting 
the same off as a part of the share of my 
estate in satisfaction, in whole or in part, 
of any gift, in trust or otherwise given by 
this my will, and the value so fixed shall 
be final and binding upon all parties in interest. 

“And I authorize and empower said Mer- 
chants Loan and Trust Company to set apart 
and take over, either to itself as trustee of 
to any legatee any part of my estate, at the 
valuation so fixed by it, in satisfaction of the 
interest of any beneficiary under this will; and 
in the event that said Merchants Loan and 
Trust Company shall be unable for any reason 
to take or convey a good title to any property 
which I shall leave at my death by reason of 
the same not being situated in the State of 
Illinois, I give and bequeath any and all such 
property to the person who shall at the time 
of my death be president of the Merchants 
Loan and Trust Company, as trustee to sell, 
convey and dispose of. the same as soon as 
practicable under the direction and with the 
approval of the Merchants Loan and Trust 
Company and in such case such trustee is 
directed to turn over the proceeds of any such 
sale to the Merchants Loan and Trust Com- 
pany as trustee, the same to be held and 
disposed of under this will in all respects as 
though said the Merchants Loan and Trust 
Company had originally received and held gaid 
property under the terms and provisicns of 
this will. 

“Tn witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and seal this Twelfth Day of January, 
Ave Dee 1923; 

“VICTOR F, LAWSON.” 


KLAN WIZARD FILES SUIT 


H. W. Evans Asks $150,000 of Dallas 
News For Alleged Libel 


H. W. Evans, imperial wizard of the 
Ku Klux Klan, has filed suit for $150,000 
against A. H. Belo & Co., et al. of Dallas, 
alleging libel in publication in the Dallas 
News of an account of a speech made 
before the Texas Democratic convention 
at Austin Sept. 2, 1924. 

The suit is a sequel to one recently filed 
by Evans against the Austin American 
and Gen. M. !M. Crane of Dallas for 
$150,000. 


Homer Stinson Dead 


Homer Stinson, cartoonist for the 
Dayton Daily News, died of appendicitis 
a few days ago at his home in Dayton. 
He began his work on the Springfield 
Daily Sun in 1906 and had worked later 
on the Ft. Wayne Journal-Gazette, To- 
ledo Blade and Cincinnati Post. He re- 
cently supervised the art work for the 
new home edition of Miami (Fla.) Daily 
News. His cartoons had appeared in all 
the papers published by former Gov. J. 
M. Cox. 


Quincy Publisher Dies 


William G. Spargo, 45, owner, editor 
and publisher of the Quincy (Mass.) Eve- 
ning Telegram, died Aug. 24 at the Quincy 
City Hospital: from an attack of rheuma- 
tism. He was a native of Cornwall, 
England, and a cousin of John Spargo, 
the economist. 


Sefrit, Indiana Editor, Dead 


Charles. Green Sefrit, 65, editor and 
publisher of the Washington, (Ind.) Her- 
ald, died at West Baden, Ind. Aug. 24. 
He was prominent in Republican politics 
in State and nation. 


Tribune Regatta Breaks Record 


The Chicago Tribune’s annual water 
carnival and regatta last Sunday smashed 
all records of attendance with 100,000 
spectators, 
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CHICAGO SILENT AS VICTOR LAWSON Is 
LAID TO FINAL REST 


Publisher’s Bible Furnishes Text for Congregational Church 
Service—A.P. Stops All Service for 
Three Minutes 


'UNERAL services for Victor Fre- 
mont Lawson were as quiet and un- 
pretentious as was his life. Though the 
gathering in New England Congrega- 
‘tional Church last Monday morning in- 
cluded men whose attendance might well 
have warranted pomp and ceremony, the 
publisher of the Chicago Daily News was 
laid to final rest with simple devotion that 
reflected his life. 


At half past ten, thirty minutes before 
the service was to begin, quiet arrivals 
began to enter the church where Victor 
Lawson had met the great spiritual crisis 
of his life. It was here the editor met 
many years ago Miss Jessie Bradley and 
it was in the same church that the couple 
began the married life that drew them in- 
to such close spiritual union to last until 
Mrs. Lawson’s death. And it was here 
that Mr. Lawson came in grief to seek 
comfort when that great tragedy of his 
life befell him. 


By five minutes to eleven the building 
was full. © 


Charles G. Dawes, Vice President of 
the United States, was there and Mayor 
William E. Dever. Melville E. Stone, 
personal friend and former partner of the 
publisher was there and accompanying 
this great builder of the Associated Press 
was Frank B. Noyes, president of the 
A. P. and also a former collaborator with 
Mr. Lawson. Adolph S. Ochs, owner an@ 
publisher of the New York Times and 
George Rogers, of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer attended as did men representing 
Chicago newspapers, from editors to 
printers. Judges, soldiers, theologians, 
financiers and public officials sat en- 
grossed while the service progressed for 
an hour. 


As Dr. Ozora Stearns Davis, president 
of the Chicago Theological Seminary, a 
personal friend of Mr, Lawson, picked 
up the publisher’s time-worn Bible to 
read, a period of silent devotion began 
at the office of the Daily News a mile- 
and-a-half away. - 

The presses were rumbling, the type- 
writers and linotypes clattering when at 
eleven o’clock every movement ceased. 
For five minutes the great organization 
of news-gathering and giving halted in 
tribute to the dead chief. Then the presses 
rumbled on as the editor of the Daily 
News would have wished. 


Another great news gatherer joined in 
the tribute. At eleven o’clock the Chicago 
headquarters of the Associated Press 
commanded: “Silence,” and for three 
minutes its vast network of wires re- 
mained inactive. 


At the church the service progressed. 
The preacher picked up the Bible Mr. 
Lawson had used, and read passages which 
had been marked by Mr. Lawson. One 
passage which had comforted the pub- 
lisher in his struggles was read. It began 
“Fear thou not, for I am with thee—” 
and ended “I will uphold thee with the 
right hand of my righteousness.” 


_ The margin of this page bears a note 
in Mr. Lawson’s hand dated shortly after 
the death of his wife. 


Other passages were read climaxing in 
the quotation, “Great is truth and mighty 
above all things.” And so the service 
progressed interrupted only by the sing- 
ing of Mr. Lawson’s two favorite hymns, 
“America the Beautiful” and “Lead 
Kindly Light.” 

The crowded church followed with 
attention the words of the preacher as he 
directed his gaze to the one vacant pew 
—the one where Mr. and Mrs. Lawson 
had sat through many happy years. 
“an idyllic fellowship on earth” the 
speaker described their relations. 

The journey to Graceland led the 
cortege near the Daily News Fresh Air 
Sanitarium, an institution Victor Lawson 
had built up for the children who have 
not too many good things, and culminated 


. Emmons J. Alden. 


in a service at the grave as simple as the 
one in the old Puritan church. ; 


The men who carried Mr. Lawson 5 
body to its last rest were: George 
Baker, O. W. Butts, Clark M. Cave 
Fred A. Chappell, Anthony Czarneck 
Joseph E. Hartman, William Ayer Me 
Kinney, Henry Justin Smith, Donald J, 
Walsh and William G. Griesmer. 

The honorary pall bearers were: 

W. L. McLean. 

Frank B. Noyes. 
Adolph §S. Ochs. 
‘Harry Osterman. 
Jason Rogers, 

Hopewell L. Rogers. 
Julius Rosenwald. , 


Andrew B. Adair. 
Edward F. Bell. 
Wyllys W. Baird. 
Herman Black. 
Benjamin Carpenter. 
Charles H. Dennis, 


Walter L. Fisher. John C. Shaffer, 
Judge Jesse Holdom. Melville E. Stone. 
Thomas D. Jones. Irving I. Stone. 
James Keeley. Walter A. Strong. 


Slason Thompson, 
Walter H. Wilson. 
John B. Woodward, 


James Langland. 

Cyrus H. McCormick. 

Col. R. R. McCor- 
mick, 


Chicago radio stations joined in tribute 
to Mr. Lawson in a memorial service 


broadcast from Sears-Roebuck station 
WLS Tuesday night. All other stations 


within fifty miles of the city remained 


a 


silent. 

The City Club of Chicago of whi 
Mr. Lawson was a founder, will hold 
memorial meeting for him Sept. 10 pre 
sided over by the vice-president S. J 
Duncan-Clark, an editor of the Evening 
Post. 

Mr. Lawson was honored at the only 
special meeting of the Chicago Counce 
ever held to commemorate the death of a 
private citizen. Mayor Dever called the 
meeting Saturday. A resolution nami 
Mr. Lawson, “the foremost publisher” 
was passed. a 

The Cook county commissioners 
adopted special resolutions closing all 
offices possible the day of the funeral. a 

a 


A. P. CHANGES CUSTOM > 


Correspondents Permitted to - Sign 
Stories in Latin Dailies 4 

The Associated Press has waved tradi- 
tion aside in South America and is now 
permitting staff corespondents to sign 
stories printed in 
member newspa- 


response to 
urgent request of 
South American 
members and is 2 
present only 
perimental, M. 
Stiles, manager 
the Latin Ame 
can department 
New York head 


Epiror & P 
LISHER. 

“South American newspapers have 
many of their own correspondents abro: 
who sign their stories, that the public 
has been educated to expect signatures,” 
Mr. Stiles said. “Only stories that shov 
real authorship are signed by our s 
men. 

“We are now making more of an en- 
deavor to seek out feature stories for 
South American newspapers.” : 

Mr. Stiles has recently returned from 
Buenos Aires where he was for six yea: s 
the A. P. correspondent. He has beer 
with the A, P. since 1911, and prior 
going to South America was city editoi 
in the New York office. He start 
newspaper work on the old New VY. 
Commercial-Advertiser following gradu 
tion from Amherst College in 1902 a 
subsequently served'on the New Yo 
Globe, New York World, New Yo 
Head and the old New York Eve 
un. es 


M. N. Stites 


& zt 
we 


: 
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FRIENDS and associates of Victor F. 
Lawson find it easy to define the 
qualities which made him great as a 
citizen and as a newspaper publisher. 
Nothing exotic, bizarre, or sensational is 
revealed by them in their answers to 
Eviror & PusBLisHER’s requests for quo- 
tations and incidents which disclose the 
| pelea and philosophy of the man who 
ed the way for almost 50 years in pres- 
‘ent-day journalism. An instinct for 
finding the truth, strength of will to fol- 
Tow it and confidence in his ability to 
carry his plans to success are discovered; 
a thorough appreciation of the important 
elements in a modern daily newspaper 
and a capacity for detail which enabled 
him to see that not even in small things 
did his paper err against those funda- 
mentals; these are disclosed as to his 
business philosophy; on the personal 
side, there is unanimity as to his rigid 
code of honesty, his disregard of cal- 
umny, his kindness to individuals and 
groups which needed help. The dearth 
of personal anecdotes is testimony as to 
his modesty. 
: * * x 
“From 1890 to 1900 I worked for Vic- 
tor Lawson,” George Ade wired from 
Biook, Ind., “he gave me few rules and 
never scolded, but he did impress upon 
me that in my story column 1 should 
always write for the family trade, hav- 
ing in mind mother and the girls. In my 
talks with him he always said that we 
Should not ridicule any nationality or 
race or religious sect. He was guided 
not only by business considerations, but 
by a spirit and decency. 

“From the very beginning he would 
permit no slighting reference to the Sal- 
vation Army. He had the gift of im- 
mediately recognizing any influence which 
was working for the betterment of the 
community. The members of the staff 
had no instructions except to report 
all news’ truthfully in as few words as 
possible and with due regard for the 
proprieties. Some of the newspaper 
people in Chicago disagreed with his 
Policies, but no one ever questioned his 
motive or his absolute independence.” 

* x 


“Victor Lawson believed in reading 
matter for his newspaper,” according to 
Hilton U. Brown, of the Indianapolis 
News. “In his last interview with me 
he argued for exclusive stuff because 
only in that way could one show char- 
acter in his publication. At the same 
lime he was singularly co-operative and 
ulways ready to join with others in pro- 
ducing worthwhile material, but he ab- 
qorred duplications in the same com- 
munity. : 

“He was impregnable in his Positions, 
out never rude nor unkind. He was not 
1 proxy publisher, but the soul of. his 
ganization. .In making a great news- 
vaper he became personally a great fac- 
or for sound citizenship.” 
hI CR ook 

“Victor F. Lawson worked close to 
vis newspaper. He was a daily student 
ind daily reader of that newspaper,” said 
4. V. Jones of the Minneapolis Journal. 
‘He insisted upon clean advertising. He 
lieved in features. He was conserva- 
ive as to changes in style, with the re- 
ult that the typography of the Daily 

ews remained unchanged for many 
fears. 

“He was a kindly man, always ready 
0 listen, and give wise counsel. He was 
luiet but firm in his decisions. He had 
‘reat confidence in his own judgment, 
vhich was responsible for much of his 
luccess. His word was as good as a 
ond.” ; 


¥ 


a kok * 
‘Victor F. Lawson made a number of 
ggestions which were of considerable 
nefit to the St. Louis Star in the years 
mmediately after its’ purchase by my 
ather, John C. Roberts,” Elzey Roberts 


. 
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relates. “Some of these suggestions 
which occur to be now are: ‘Buy every 
news’ service you can get. The addi- 
tional protection is worth it. You may 
get just one news story out of it in a 
year so important that it will pay the 
cost of the service. 

““Put in as many features as you can 
get that appeal to women. I regard the 
horoscope as the most valuable single 
feature in my paper.’ Mr. Lawson was 
never too busy to discuss newspaper 
problems with a fellow publisher, and we 
have always regarded him as the highest 
type of newspaper owner executive pro- 
duced in American journalism.” 

* * Ox 


“One day, rather early in my Chicago 


“A. N. P. A.’S_ LOSS IS 


newspaper publishers which might ap- 
Proach the co-operative success of the 
Associated Press on news. He resented 
any suggestion that he and his imme- 
diate associates were trying to build up 
a service for themselves. 

““Can’t these publishers see, he once 
said to me, ‘that we are doing this for 
them more than for ourselves?’ 

“Every line of copy that we sent out 
was sent to his office and to his home. 
He insisted on editing every feature that 
went into his papers. His blue pencil 
was a powerful weapon and his brief 
marginal notes on returned proofs were 
an index to his painstaking care and 
sense of public service. Only a few 
weeks ago he wrote me: 


GREAT”—THOMASON 


S, E. THOMASON, president of the American Newspaper Pub- 


lishers Association, and busines 


8s manager of the Chicago 


Tribune, pays this tribute to Mr. Lawson: 
“Among the many organizations which have keenly felt the 
loss of Victor F. Lawson, the American 
Association is not the least. 
figures. 
“Brilliant as was his achievement in building his wn news- 
paper and industriously as he worked at that t 


portunity to devote much of his 


in urging the advantages of the organized coop 


zation affords. 


Newspaper Publishers 


He was one of its mot colorful 


ask, he found op- 
remarkable energy 
eration our organi- 


time and his 


“Probably to a greater extent than any other American pub- 
lisher is he responsible for the fact that American publishrs co- 
operate so advantageously in furthering their common interests. 
He was a singularly courteous and self-effacing man, but he held 


so resolutely to his ideals 
that he made himself felt 


from our councils is a real loss.” 


Daily News experience,” said Henry 
Justin Smith, “a story came to the city 
desk that looked difficult. It was a per- 
fectly good story, but—and here was the 
rub—it reflected on a certain man close 
to Victor F. Lawson in personal business 
affairs. 

“Tt happened that no immediate superior 
of mine was at hand for consultation, 
and—as usual—a decision was needed at 
once, so after great doubt I made up my 
mind to put the story to Mr. Lawson. 

“Entering his office, I outlined the facts, 
he listened patiently, but with a puzzled 
look over his glasses. 

“Ts the story news?’ he inquired. 

“ ‘Yes,’ 

““Ts it libelous ?? 

““No sir, I don’t think so.’ 

“He looked still more puzzled—but he 
was patient. 

““Just what is the difficulty, then?’ 

“T__well, you see—Mr. Blank is—I’ve 
been told that you and he—’ 

“And then, suddenly, under the clear 
and steady gaze of the chief, it occurred 
to me that I was a fool, that the errand 
was nonsensical and the question I was 
trying to utter did not belong in the office 
of Victor F. Lawson. 

“T went out softly and closed the door 
and never again did I approach the chief 
on a similar subject.” 

* ok O* 

“T was fortunate in knowing Mr. Law- 
son for 25 years,” said H. H. McClure, 
general manager of Associated Newspa- 
pers. For the past 14 years he was presi- 
dent of the Associated Newspapers, 
of which I have been general man- 
ager. I was always amazed at the keen 
interest Mr. Lawson took in every detail 
of the business. He not only paid his 
proportionate membership share in the 
business, he also contributed many fea- 
tures of his own at no cost to the gen- 
eral organization. He had, of course, a 
vision of co-operation on features among 


and his principles in our organization 
through all of its history. His absence 


““T wish you would send me two 
copies to my home address. I will then 
be able to return to you a copy showing 
my editing of it tor its publication in the 
Daily News, and this will give you an 
opportunity to discuss my views of it 
with the author.’ 

“Mr. Lawson was the 
of detail I ever knew. 
prehended every phase of newspaper 
conduct. As a result, he was the wisest 
counsellor and the best guide one could 
haye. 

“It was unfortunate that he would not 
release himself from the too many re- 
sponsibilities he carried, but I think his 
sense of rightness and duty to the public 
compelled him to continue to the last 
heart beat.” 


greatest master 
His mind com- 


* * 


“In my duties as president of A. N. 
P. A. some years ago,” relates Frank 
P. Glass of the St. Louis Star, “I came 
in closer contact with Mr. Lawson than 
ever before. I found his judgment and 
advice in connection with the struggle 
with the white paper combination most 
valuable. He was a very quiet man, 
but most resolute and tenacious of his 
convictions in the conduct of the News. 
I constantly got the impression from him 
that he was devoted to the right, that he 
had the utmost faith in the maintenance 
of truth. His chief program was to con- 
duct his paper in the interest of the pub- 
lic welfare, to pay little attention to op- 
ponents, to uphold the dignity of the 
News to print a clean paper for the 
home, to avoid sensations. 

“Those were the deep foundations on 
which we built circulation and gave serv- 
ice to advertisers. The enormous suc- 
cess of the News which he created with 
his sound judgment and _ extraordinary 
personal industry is a vindication of the 
truth that the American people support 
in the long run the sort of paper he con- 
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_ LAWSON FRIENDS REVEAL MASTER’S POWER 


e Adhered to Fundamentals—Exclusive News, 


First Local and Then General, and F eatures That Will 
Attract Women Readers, 


His Basic Formula for Successful Newspaper 


ceiyed and operated. , He was one of the 

world’s greatest newspaper men and as 

a citizen was Chicago’s greatest asset.” 
* OK sila 

John B. Woodward, advertising mari- 
ager of the Daily News for’ many years, 
recalls that Mr.~ Lawson stated many 
principles of business’ and“ general con- 
duct in’ epigrams, either quoted or 
Orig tignti uses ea 
.. “One of his favorite 
Woodward says, “was:* 

““Always do’ the same thing in the 
same. way.’ Pca ; 

“A. favorite proverb ‘was: ‘Every tub 
on its own bottom? 

“Another expression rait: ‘The’ Daily 
News is addicted to’ the. truth? 

“He often ‘stated: ‘I do ‘not like to 
work, but I have' to.” 

“He said to the‘ writer of a humorous 
editorial that called ‘forth some lively pro- 
tests, “Never be as funny as you can be.’ 

“To an employe who asked for’ a vaca- 
tion after a month's service, saying that 
he was run down when he came to work, 
Mr. Lawson said: ‘We pay for no wear 
and tear not incurred in our own service.’ 

“He always advised: ‘If you are in 
doubt, that’s your answer—don’t do it? 

“Mr. Lawson also. said: ‘If I can’t 
punch, I’ll hold,’ 

“These I recall at random from many 
hundreds | of epigrammatic utterances.” 

* kok 


expressions,” Mr. 


“Victor F..-Lawson. seemed to know 
by intuition the fundamentals of news- 
paper making,” Elbert H. Baker, pub- 
lisher of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, de- 
clared. “His . mistakes -were few, his 
achievements colossal. From the first 
he -placed his newspaper ‘on the basis of 
a detailed sworn statement of circulation, 
and in the days of small things, was as 
rigid in adherence to carefully thought- 
out rules as he was in the days of pros- 
perity. ‘ 

“He was cautious in laying his plans, 
but bold in their execution. He was 
wase in counsel; a friend’ upon whom 
one could pin his. faith, He made a pro- 
found impression on the life of his city 
and his country, and the world is a bet- 
ter place because of the life he has lived. 
His life meant much to. many of us, and 
all deeply Tegret his Passing.” 

* 


Harriet. M.; Dewey, cashier of the 
Daily News for almost. half a century, 
anda beneficiary under’ Mr. Lawson’s 
will, has many happy recollections of her 
long service. ‘ eo Rv 

“Tt was one of: Mr. I:awson’s pleasan- 
tries,’ she said, {that when in 1878 The 
Chicago. Post and Mail, on, which I was 
employed, discontinued publication. and 
the Chicago Daily News ‘took over. its 
subscription lists, Associated Press mem- 
bership and so on, I was included in 
the assets. ip 

“Through all my :subsequent connec- 
tion with the paper, and it has been un- 
brcken from that day, Mr. Lawson: has 
been kindness itself, Even in: his criti- 
cisms, and even. in.,the: routine work 
pertaining to the daily expenditures of 
»the establishment his; personal encour- 
agement and interest has been a con- 
stant inspiration. _The character of my 
work, however, did not bring me in 
direct contact with his newspaper phil- 
osophy and editorial policies.” 


Samuel P. Weston, now in New York, 
dates his acquaintance with Mr. Lawson 
from the days when both were directors 
of the A. N. P. A., twenty years and more 
ago, and had maintained frequent com- 
munication with the Chicago until a few 
days ago. 

“Those who know: Victor Lawson’ the 
man and had glimpses of. the wonder- 
ful personal character back of the suc- 
cessful newspaper publisher, will find it 
very difficult to translate into words an 
As (Continued on page 43) 
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“INDIRECT TESTIMONIAL” 


Editor & Publisher 
NEWSPAPER 


COPY BUILDING TYPEWRITER SALES 


‘Present 


Campaign Associates Royal Product with Successful 
Business and Big Executives—Papers in 86 


Cities Being Used 


i, By HAMMOND EDWARD FRANKLIN 


6¢rPHINGS equal to the same things 
or equal things are equal” is a 
homely truth from plane geometry which 
forms the working principle beneath sev- 
eral current highly successful newspaper 
advertising ‘campaigns. ° i 

How to take a somewhat prosaic every- 
day product and make it take on glamour 
and significance is a question which is 
being considered daily. There is nothing 
to get overly excited about in a cigarette, 
a suit of clothes, an automobile, a tooth 
paste or a typewriter. Either is just an 
inert piece of merchandise looking for a 
purchaser through advertising, which must 
endow the product with personality and 
create a desire to buy it. 

If a man is known by the company he 
keeps, this is equally true of a product. 
By adroit association of a product with 
men and things of undoubted leadership, 
many a product has bought a through 
ticket on the Pullman to success and lead- 
ership for itself. We of America are 
born followers. What a few of the lead- 
ers of our business and social life do, we 
do, not because we are forced to do so, 
but because advertising has taught us it 
is the thing to do.: 

Given: A typewriter. . hs 

To prove: That the Royal is the logic- 
al machine for business. 

Proof: Convincing indirect testimony 
of Big Business. 

Within recent months the Royal Type- 
writer Company of New York City has 
been making unusual strides in -its field. 
Its sales have shown marked gains and its 
net earnings have materially increased, 
as was shown by the first—quarter report 
in the financial papers. ‘Today it ranks 
well up with the leaders in its field, so 
that it is evident that a progressive man- 
agement policy is bearing fruit. 

An integral part of the company’s policy 
is the steady, never-ceasing use of domin- 
ating newspaper space, now’ in effect for 
some months and beyond a solid back- 
ground for the company’s progress. Two- 
thirds of its advertising appropriation 
goes to the newspapers. 

Except in the summer, one'‘large ad- 
vertisement on the average measuring a 
full page deep by six or ‘seven columns 
wide is published every month. Several 
papers are used in some cities. The list 
includes some 86 ‘cities, where the com- 
pany’s branch offices are located. 

In addition, the company does a certain 
amount of magazine advertising. 

Proofs of all advertising are furnished 
branch offices to post up. 

From the “standpoint of the user of 
‘newspaper advertising, the method of 
approach to the company’s advertising 
problem—that of creating interest in a 
typewriter—is of extraordinary interest, 
for it is one of the best examples of the 
moment of the association of “things 
equal to the same thing or equal things.” 

Instead of outlining various mechanical 
features or simply making general state- 
ments, the company has identified the 
Royal as the typewriter of Big Business 
by associating it with outstanding per- 
sonalities in the business world who are 
heads of firms which use thé machine. 

The copy might be called “indirect 
super-testimonials.” 

Many large concerns have standardized 
on the Royal Typewriter. The Royal 
Company believed that if it told something 
of the magnitude and achievements of con- 
cetns using its product and featured the 
men at the head, the natural inference 
would be that “the Royal belongs.” To 
obtain such material plainly was no easy 
job. 

The company’s advertising agency, Dor- 
rance, Sullivan & Co., of New York, un- 
dertook the project and has succeeded in 
gétting the co-operation of some of the 
biggest exécutives in “business. 

“Briefly, arrangements were made with 


the well known artist, Oberhardt, to draw 
crayon portraits of heads of large corpo- 
rations selected. The cost of each portrait 
is said to have been nearly $1,000. In 
each case the portrait is made from the 
original, not from photographs, and in 
the artist’s studio at New York or in 
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One advertisement, shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, was written in 


feature-story fashion, and titled, ‘“Direct- 


ing the Miracle of the Century.” It played 
up Gen. J. G. Harbord, president of the 
Radio Corporation of America. 

An impressionistic picture of the cor- 
poration’s sending station at Rocky Point, 
Long Island, formed the base of the ad- 
vertisement, the typewriter, the name and 
the ‘slogan, ‘“‘Compare the Work’ were 
given emphasis. The crayon portrait of 
Gen, Harbord was the big feature of the 
layout. 

The laying of the stone by Charles 
Carroll, last surviving signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, nearly 100 
years ago to mark the beginning of 


Directing — 
the Miracle 
of the Century 


General -]. G, Harbord 


Presidenc-of the Radin Cerporation of America 


IVE YEARS AGO the Radio Corpora- . 

tion of America was an idea. And 
now, every city and village, and almost 
every by-way from.ice-bound camps in 
Alaska to the huts of lonely shepherds 
in cactus flats of Mexico, bears witness 
to the genius of this organization. The 
Titanic voice of Radio, the modern 
broadcasting station, is its achievement. 
The smallest bit of equipment carries 
its halJamark and guarantee. 


THE ROYALTYPEWRITER - 


is, of course, Standard, Equipment for 
the Radio Corporation of America 
where efficient use of time is so highly 
valued that each executive desk is 
equipped with telegraph keys for in- 
stantaneous office-communication. 


To modern business administration, 
where speed and accuracy are essential 
issues, the Easy Writing Royal Type- 
writer brings the best that inventive 
genius and honest craftsmanship can. 
produce. 

Ir is the finishing touch which rounds 
out and completes the measured effi- 
ciency of the aggressive,successful busi- 
ness organization. 


TYPEWRITERS 


“Compare the Work” 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
316 Broadway, New York City 
Branches and Agencivs the World Over 


: 
| 
| 


Showing how the Royal Typewriter Company makes “Big Names” dominate it 
newspaper copy 


the subject’s home. In several instances, 
Oberhardt has been sent at the expense 
of Royal half way across the country to 
make a portrait, which naturally is highly 
prized. 

In one or two cases, executives vol- 
unteered to sit for a portrait. In many 
more, infinite patience and diplomacy have 
been necessary tu get to the right man 
and then to win his consent to pose. 
Sometimes it has been necessary to negoti- 
ate through a number of people and over 
a considerable period. No direct quo- 
tation is made of what the executive 
thinks of Royal, but facts about his own 
business are advanced and the tie-up made 
by intimating it is only natural that such 
a large enterprise should do all its typ- 
ing on Royal, “the typewriter of Big 
Business.” 


America’s first railroad, the Baltimore & 
Ohio, was described in a piece of copy 
which featured Daniel Willard, the presi- 
dent. As a base of the copy, the Capitol 
Limited was shown steaming over the 
Thomas Viaduct, which was built in 1835 
near Relay, Md. 

“The man who commands the biggest 
ship afloat” was the headline of an ad- 
vertisement about Capt. Herbert Hart- 
ley of the Leviathan, ‘with the sug- 
gestion that Royal fits into the demand 
for speed and accuracy on land and sea. 

In magazine copy, the company quotes 
secretaries to well known men as to why 
secretaries prefer the typewriter. 

Why more companies with branch 
offices do not centralize their campaigns, 
at least to a considerable extent, around 
these offices, thereby getting the great- 


_ FORESHADOWED EVENTS 


Aug. 31—Advertising Managers of 
New York State Dailies, Hotel 
Gramatan, Bronxville, N. Y. 

Sept. 10-12—Virginia Press Assn., 
37th annual convention, Clifton — 
Forge, Va. , 

Sept. 11-12—Formal opening new 
plant, Cape Girardeau (Mo.) — 
Southeast Missourian.. ’ 

Sept. 15—Interstate Circulation 
Managers Assn., annual conven- 
tion, Wilmington, Del. 

Sept. 16-24—Imperial Press Con- 
ference, Melbourne, Australia. 

Sept. 21-24—Advertising Specialty 
Assn., annual convention, Chi- 
cago. 

Sept. 22-25—National Better Busi- — 
ness Commission, annual conven- | 
tion, Indianapolis. | 

Oct. 1-4—International Congress 
of the Business Press, Paris, 
France. 

Oct. 2-5—Advertising Club Execu- 
tives, annual convention, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Oct. 5-6—National Advertising 
Commission, annual convention, 

St. Louis. 


est circulation of their message where 
it will do the most good and where if 
will be most appreciated, is a mystery 
to many students of business methods 
It seems like A, B, C logic which shoul¢ 
be so apparent that it would be the one 
thing to do. 

The Royal Typewriter Company pol- 
icy of dominating its market largely 
through big space in newspapers arounc 
branch offices has been, so successful 
coupled with its aggressive sales policy 
that it is certain to influence the type 
of medium other firms will select. 


MELLON QUITS VANDERBILT 


Resigned Aug. 1, Stating He Has Nol 
Had General Control Since May 


Los Ancetes, Cal., Aug. ..26.—Ben 
Mellon’s resignation as general manager 
of Vanderbilt Newspapers, Inc., was ac: 
cepted today. It was tendered by Mr 
Mellon Aug. 1, he informed Eprtor & 
PusLisHER, adding “I ceased to have 
general control of all the Vanderbil| 
newspaper properties in May.” ; 

The newspapers operated by Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Jr., are the Los Angeles Illu. 
strated Daily News, San Francisco Illu- 
strated Daily Herald and Miami (Fla.) 
Illustrated Daily Tab. All are tabloic 
morning papers. 


SEESTED GETS NEW TRIAL 


Won $1 Libel Damages But Declare: 
It Inadequate 


Judge William A. Cant of Duluth 
Minn., has granted a new trial in th 
libel suit of Frank Seested, circulatio 
manager of the Kansas City Star, agains 
F. G. Bonfils of Denver. 


Mr. Seested petitioned for a new tria 
when a jury which tried the case returne’ 
a verdict of $1, October 11, 1924. » 


He contended that if he had bee 
libeled, as the jury appeared to believe 
the damages were inadequate. A previ 
ous trial of the case resulted in a hun 


jury. 
jury . 


Des Moines M.E. Resigns 


John W. Ball, for the past two year 
managing editor of the Des Moines Capi 
tal has resigned. He will be succeede 
by John Evans, former Des Moines mar 
now head of the Paris bureau of the As 
sociated Press. Mr. Evans will join th 
Capital in October and until that time M1 
Ball’s duties will be handled jointly b 
aaa Wright and. Carl Stuart of t 
staff. 


; 


i 
; 
: 
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PRESS LOYALTY BEHIND FLORIDA’S GAIN 


; 
Newspaper Supported Constructive Measures Leading to Present Business Prosperity, E. D. 


Lambright of Tampa Tribune Says—All Seeking to Prevent Land Frauds 


Bee ALTY of the state press was this 
week declared to be 
sponsible for Florida’s present prosperity 
by E. D. Lambright, editor-in-chief of 
the Tampa Tribune. 

Mr. Lambright, in an _ interview, 
showed how the newspapers had been 
solidly behind legislative reforms, ad- 
yertising drives, and other constructive 
measures to which the current real estate 
activity and general business expansion 
might be attributed. 

“Florida newspapers have been har- 
monious in. supporting all constructive 
movements,” he said, “in preventing crazy 
legislation, and in putting over laws that 
are good. 

“The state press was unanimously be- 
hind the constitutional _ammendment 
adopted in 1924, prohibiting the state 
legislature from levying an income or 
inheritance tax. : 

“By many, passage of this law is 
‘thought to be the beginning of Florida’s 

great popularity and prosperity of today. 

“But the growth has been gradual and 
healthy, extending over a long period of 
years, and our newspapers have strongly 
backed all programs of municipal im- 
provements and all community advertis- 
ing campaigns, important factors behind 
the business being done now.” 

Mr. Lambright said, with dry wit, he 
was glad to report that support to the 
state given by the press had omitted the 
advertising hammer, as far as California 
was concerned. Florida newspapers were 
very kind to California at the time of the 
Santa Barbara earthquake, he said. All 
advertising has been concerned with the 
advantages of Florida, without the use 
of any comparisons. 

“The proposed law which would have 
employed taxation as a means towards 
raising an appropriation for investment 
in advertising the state throughout the 
nation failed to pass,” Mr. Lambright 
continued. - 

“With the aid of the press, however, 
the Florida Development Board, made up 
of leading business men, raised $300,000 
by private subscriptions, which is now 
being invested in advertising the state 
through use of newspapers, magazines, 
and other media. 

“With the probable exception of Cali- 
fornia, Florida has brought community 
advertising and state advertising to a 

higher peak of thoroughness than any 
other state in the union. 

“Practically all the larger cities have 
raised their own local advertising funds 
in addition to the state campaign. 

“Tn Tampa, part of the city tax rate, 
amounting to approximately $90,000, is 
appropriated annually for advertising in- 
vestment. The board of trade has estab- 
lished a tourist headquarters, and a 
_ publicity committee contracts for adver- 
tising space to boost the city’s advantages. 
This same proceedure is pretty general 
throughout the state. Tampa, Miami, 
and St. Petersburg have been staging 
community drives for the past five or 
six years.” 

And now, big aids behind the great 
migration to Florida, the newspapers of 
that state are standing firm against the 
possibility of real estate frauds, accord- 
ing to Mr. Lambright. 

_ “The last legislature,” he said, “passed 
an act creating a state real estate license 
board. 

“This board, appointed by the gover- 
nor, passes upon the reliability of all 
realtors, and so far has had good effect 
in guarding the people against fly-by- 
nights and the ‘gladstone boys’. 

“By constant editorials and strict ad- 

‘yertising censorship, the state press is 
also working continuously to protect the 
public against such frauds. 
“On the Tribune, which is doubtless 
typical of papers in the larger centers, 
we are very careful in regard to the ad- 
vertising we accept. 


“Advertising has been running very 


largely re-_ 


By PHILIP 


heavy and is sometimes difficult to check. 
So far, however, we have received only 
one complaint against a real estate ad- 
vertisement in the Tribune. That was 
an anonymous letter from someone in’ 
Ohio, who claimed to have been de- 
frauded through a real estate advertise- 
ment in our paper. It is impossible, 


SCHUYLER 


permitted the leasing of county prisoners 
and the use of the lash. 

“Tt was a difficult law to fight in the 
state,’ Mr. Lambright said. “Many of 
the state legislators were also lessees of 
prisoners and users of the lash. 

“We made ‘No lease and no lash’ our 
slogan and held up through our editorial 


E. D. LAMBRIGHT 


however, to take an anonymous letter al- 
together seriously. 

“Some crooks, despite our guard, may 
be able to slip in. But we are trying our 
best to prevent that possibility. 

“Censorship is requiring considerable 
attention, because of the magnitude of the 
present business. For the last six Sun- 
days the Tribune has run to more than 
100 pages, and has been forced to turn 
down copy.” 

Care on the advertising side is being 
equalled by the editorial department, Mr. 
Lambright said. 

“Ryery Sunday, on the Tribune, we 
run a special feature as the lead story of 
our real estate section, warning against 
unreliable real estate dealers,” he ex- 
plained. “The idea behind these stories 
is to scare off any would-be frauds and 
to advise the people continually to be sure 
to see what they buy. Strangely enough 
they require that advice constantly. Two 
and three times a week, we run editorials 
on the same subject.” 

Mr. Lambright is a firm believer in the 
power of the editorial page. He has been 
editor-in-chief of the Tribune only since 
the recent change of ownership, when a 
syndicate of Tampa business men pur- 
chased the paper from Col. W. F. Stovall. 
Prior to that he was associate editor, in 
charge of the editorial page. 

“The trouble with most newspapers is 
that they have too much of the editorial 
in them,” he said. “The pages reserved 
for editorial comment are not live enough. 
Editors often fail to write with snap on 
topics of general interest, filling columns 
and columns with dead stuff. 

“An editorial to be effective should be 
short, precise, and to the point. There 
should be no mincing of words, no 
sophistries. An editorial page should be 
filled with these short editorials, written 
on a wide variety of subjects.” 

Through use of the editorial page the 
Tribune, under Col. Stovall and Mr. 
Lambright was the first paper in its state 
to take up cudgels against the Florida 
prison lease and lash system, which came 
to wide public notice with the death 
from beating of Martin Tabert, a story 
which was brought to nationwide atten- 
tion by the New York World. 

This was in 1923. Then the state law 


columns the names of the members of the 
legislature who were making use of the 
system. Their names became a regular 
‘Hall of Shame,’ and public opinion 
forced change of the law.” 

When 19 years old, Mr. Lambright 
began his newspaper career on the 
Brunswick (Ga.) Times, his home-town 
newspaper. That newspaper and the 
Tampa Tribune are the only two with 
which he has ever been associated. He 
has-been with the Tribune 20 years, and 
owns an interest in the newspaper. 

“When I first became connected with 
the Tribune, Col. Stovall and I comprised 


the entire editorial department,” Mr. 
Lambright recalled. “Then it was a tiny 
eight-page, five-column sheet. We grew 


with the town, or rather we were just a 
step or two ahead of the town most of 
the time.” 

In 1917, Mr. Lambright was appointed 
acting postmaster of Tampa by President 
Wilson, and was one of the first to take 
the civil service examination, when ap- 


pointed postmaster in 1918. He was 
delegate-at-large trom Florida to the 
Democratic National Convention in 


Baltimore in 1912 and in New York last 
year. 

Following the recent change of owner- 
ship, Mr. Lambright remained as editor 
and J. S. Mims as business manager of 
the re-organized newspaper. 


ANNOUNCE NEW TABLOID 


Indianapolis Group Plans to Publish 
Morning Paper Dec. 1 


Inpranapous, Aug. 25.—The Indiana 
State Tribune has been incorporated as a 
$300,000 company with Ralph E. Race, 
Carl L. Cue, and Henry L. Freking as 
officers. 

The firm is located in a three story 
building at 113-117 West Georgia street. 
It plans to publish a tabloid morning and 
Sunday newspaper with United News 
Service, Mr. Freking told Epitor & 
PUBLISHER. Equipment includes a 
Duplex tubular press, linotypes, and a 
Ludlow machine. 

The staff will be announced later, Mr. 
Freking said. 


NEWFOUNDLAND MILL 
SHIPS FIRST PAPER 


Hundred Tons Leave Cornerbrook by 


Sea for Jacksonville Times- 
Union After Official Opening 
Ceremony 


(By Cable to Epitor & PUBLISHER) 


CorNERBROOK, Newfoundland, Aug. 26. 
—The Cornerbrook mill of the New- 
foundland Power & Paper Company, with 
a daily production of 400 tons standard 
newsprint was officially opened Monday 
last by His Excellency Sir William 
Allardyce, in the presence of government 
officials, engineers, contractors, publish- 
ers, and members of the Special Com- 
mission of the British Parliament. 

The first hundred rolls were shipped 


today in steamer Nayarit of Clarke 
Steamship Company, Montreal, to the 
Jacksonville (Fla.) Times Umion on 


order of W. A. Elliott, business man- 
ager. The Bowater Paper Company, of 
New York, Earle Duffin, president, and 
Eric Dowater, vice-president, are selling 
agents. ; 


TO ENLARGE PLANT 


Three To Be Added To 


Birmingham News Building 


Stories 


TheBirmingham News has awarded a 
contract for an addition to the News 
building, Fourth avenue and Twenty- 
second street, adding the second, third 
eas floors to the addition built in 
The new addition’ will provide ap- 
proximately 15,000 square feet of floor 
space to the plant and quarters for a 
number of departments of the paper. 
New machinery and other purchases, to- 
gether with the enlarged plant, will rep- 
resent a total investment of approxi- 
mately $200,000. 


TRUEMAN RELIEVES FIELD 


Now N. Y. Representative of British 
Group—Latter Leaves for World Tour 


J. K. W. Trueman of the Associated 
Newspapers Ltd. of London, has just 
arrived on the Berengaria to relieve Harry 
H. Field, New York representative, who 
is about to start on a trip around the 
world. 

_Mr. Trueman has been associated prin- 
cipally with the London Evening News 
and the Continental Daily Mail but his 
field will now cover, in addition, the 
London Daily Mail, the Daily Mail At- 
lantic Edition, the London Weekly Dis- 
patch, the Overseas Daily Mail, and the 
Ideal Home Exhibition run under the 


peice of the Associated Newspapers 
td. 


\ 
Maryland Select List Formed 


A select list of Maryland Newspapers 
which includes the Annapolis Capital and 
Gazette, Cambridge Banner and Record, 
Cumberland Times and Alleganian, Ha- 
gerstown Globe, Salisbury Evening Times, 
and Wicomico News has been organized 
and is represented nationally by the Bo- 
vino-MacQuoid Company, Inc. 


Hansen Buys Wisconsin Weekly 


Controlling interest in the Kaukauna 
(Wis.) Times has been purchased from 
the estate of the late John McCoy, for- 
mer manager and editor, by C. J. Hansen, 
former publisher of the Crandon (Wis.) 
Republican. Mr. Hansen has become 
managing editor and Arthur Zellmer, city 
editor, of the Times. 
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KEEPING THE COST OF A PAGE AT LOW LEVEL 


Machinery Located to Send Production Along a Straight Line to the Pressroom, 
and Cleanliness, Adequate Supplies and Sympathetic Workmen Are 


This is the second of a series of articles 
by Mr. Clark on the mechanical opera- 
tions of a daily newspaper. 


"THE composing room is the depart- 
ment on which most newspapers 
base their page cost. 

However, I carry the page cost of three 
departments—composing, stereotype and 
press. I take the total pay roll of each 
department separately and divide it by 
the number of pages printed during the 
week. This gives the page cost for each 
one of the three departments. I then 
combine the pay rolls for the three de- 
partments and. divide by the number of 
pages and this gives the cost per page 
for composition, stereotyping and press- 
work. The pay rolls include all employes 
in each department, whether apprentice, 
foreman, proofreader or machinist. I 
have carried out this system for years 
and have the records of expense per page 
for mechanical cost as a handy reference. 
With these figures for comparison I keep 
the department heads fully informed as 
to whether they are holding -opera- 
ting expense down to what I consider 
necessary. They are all keenly interested 
in this matter and pass the spirit along to 
the men under them in their departments 
and are given due consideration for the 
right showing. . 

We have absorbed four increases in 
the scale of mechanical departments with 
practically no increase in page cost in 
any of them. 

Machinery and other equipment neces- 
sary for the operation of the composing 
room should be so arranged that forward 
movement of the work will be carried out 
in all operations. Natural light should be 
given full consideration in placing the 
machinery, but not to the extent of des- 
troying the forward movement of the 
work, The copy desk in the composing 
room should be as close to the copy desk 
in the editorial room as possible and not 
have it out of proper range for the lino- 
type operators and proof readers. In the 
Los Angeles Evening Express composing 
room we have the linotype machines for 
news matter on one side of the room and 
those for advertising matter on the other. 
The foreman’s desk, the copy desk, the 
make-up editor’s desk, the dump bank 
and correction banks are centrally located 
and are in front of the proof room. This 
arrangement places all Linotype machines 
as nearly as possible the same distance 
from these operations. 

Under this plan we have the news 
matter coming from one side of the room 
to the dump bank. The proof presses 
are located back of the dump bank and 
proofs can be handed to the proof readers 
without a step. Corrected proofs come 
to the correction bank the same way, as 
this bank is at right angles to the dump 
bank and is only an arm’s length away 
from the proof desks. When the galleys 
have been corrected they are ready for 
the make-up men, close by. 

From the other side of the room the 
advertising matter comes from the 
machines to the make-up stands, where it 
is assembled with the display lines. 
Proofs are passed into the proof room 
which is as handily located for advertis- 
ing as it is for news. 

Our form tables and chases are located 
down the center of the room and news 
and advertising matter move from either 
side towards the center. Made-up forms 
are then in direct line with the molding 
machine and steam tables. 

After the matrix has been made the 
forms and tables are placed in a space 
directly in front of the steam tables 
where they are out of the way and where 
they are broken up if not to be used 
again and the form tables are then re- 
placed in their regular line ready for the 
next day’s issue. 

A gravity chute carries the matrices 
to the stereotype foundry on the floor 
below. In our composing room every- 


By HARRY L. CLARK 


Mechanical Superintendent Los Angeles Express 
(Copyright 1925 by Epiror & PuBLISHER) 


thing is very compact and there are no 
wasted or back steps as every operation 
carries the work towards the form tables 
and molding machine. 

We also have a two-ton metal pot in 
the composing room from which the pigs 
for Linotype machine-feeders are made 
and from which we also make all flat 
castings. Stereotype machinery for 
making flat casts, consisting of three cast- 
ing boxes, flat saw and trimmer and flat 
shaver are also on this floor, as all flat 
casts are for use in the composing room. 

The Monotype casters for making type 
and strip material are located alongside 
the flat-casting machinery and these op- 
erations are shut off from the rest of the 
composing room so that fumes and smoke 


from the metal pots and casters do not 
circulate in the composing room proper. 

Several machines which are indis- 
pensable in the modern composing room. 
Linotypes or Intertypes or the newer 
Linographs are an absolute necessity for 
news matter, advertising body matter and 
the smaller heads. For other larger faces 
for heads and display lines, either the 
Monotype or Ludlow systems can be 
used. Both systems have many ad- 
vantages and either will produce good re- 
sults much more economically than the 
setting of this matter by hand from 
foundry type which must be distributed 
every day. 

With either- of the systems for pro- 
ducing type, you must have a machine 


BEAUTY AND UTILITY BLENDED IN $100,000 


ATHENS (O.) MESSENGER PLANT 


F W. BUSH, publisher of the Athens 
° Messenger and Sunday Messenger, 

has built a $100,000 model home for his 

newspaper. 

Dimensioned 45 
feet by 90 feet, 
the building rises 
three stories with 
a subbasement for 
fuel and heating 
plant. Built of 
steel and concrete, 
faced with rough, 
tan brick and 
trimmed in white 
stone, it is’ “as 
showy and appro- 
priate from the 
outside as it is 
ideal and efficient 
on the inside. 

The lobby of the business office is high- 
ceilinged, white with light, and spacious. 
Marble counters and mahogany wood- 
work add color to the furnishings. A 
vestibule is equipped in modern style with 
lighted showcases for display of nation- 
ally advertised products. 

A commodious news «nd editorial room 
has a front corner position on the top 
floor. There is room here for a dozen 
Or more reportorial desks, the managing 
and wire editors, copy readers and society 
editors. The full leased wire printer tele- 
graph machines, encased in sound proof 
cabinets, type out the press association 


F. W. Busy 


reports at the telegraph editor’s elbow. 


Across the hall is ample space for office 
and workshop of the display advertising 
department. The classified department 
(one of the biggest features of the Mess- 
enger) has front office space in the busi- 
ness department, that it may most easily 
keep in contact with the public. 


Behind these rooms on the top floor is 
the composing room. Six multi-magazine 
Intertypes make the day’s run, with space 
for four more. Ad alley, makeup, mono- 
typing, proofreading and general composi- 
tion are lighted by day windows on all 
sides and a saw-toothed roof. 

An electric elevator drops the forms to 
the ground floor where the stereotyping 
is given plenty of space in a corner of 
the press room. A sixteen-page Duplex 
Tubular highspeed press with Clectric con- 
trol does the final work, and an automatic 
carrier lifts the papers direct from the 
folder to the mailing room above. Space 
left in the pressroom floor provides for a 
twin press when needed. The front half 
of the press room floor, reached by elec- 
tric elevator from the street, gives storage 
for several carloads of newsprint. 


To commemorate the dedication of this 
building and to celebrate its 100th birth- 
day, the Messenger on Aug. 23, pub- 
lished a Centennial Edition of 100 pages, 
one for every past birthday. 

Mr. Bush has published the Messenger 
for the past 20 years. 


Care for Repairs 
Essentials 


for making leads, slugs, borders and 
column rule. The Monotype Company 
make such a machine and also the 
Ludlow Company, which manufactures 
and sells the Elrod strip material ma- 
chine. Either of these machines will 
produce all strip material in great quan- 
tities at a nominal expense and with 
either combination the non-distribution 
system can be carried out fully. 

In order to make any system of opera- 
tion a complete success all machinery and 
equipment must be kept up to the highest 
state of repair. In this way and in no 
other can you expect to get the maximum 
of production at all times. All slug-com- 
posing magazines and working parts of 
all machinery are kept clean and polished 
at all times and all motors are thoroughly 
cleaned and the commutators and brushes 
kept in proper working condition. In 
fact all equipment in our plant is given 
regular care at stated intervals. 


All materials used should be of the best 
obtainable. This is particularly true of 
metals. 


We use this metal formula for our 
composing room: 84 per cent lead, 12 per 
cent antimony and 4 per cent tin. This 
formula gives a free flowing and smooth 
working metal. We keep our metal up to 
that standard at all times. 

Using the Monotype non-distribution 
system, as we do, it is necessary to have 
type case racks. These we have con- 
structed in our own machine shop and I 
believe they are the best for the work. 
They are double racks and hold 28 cases 
each. The frames are constructed of pipe 
and the case runners of angle iron. The 
tops are flat and are made of oak. The hard 
wood tops are used for assembling adver- 
tising matter. Cases are drawn out on 
the opposite side from where a man 
works when assembling and this permits 
free use of all cases without in any way 
disturbing ¢° man opposite. They are 
a convenieft working height and around 
the sides of the top facing the man as- 
sembling are lead and slug racks with a 
full assortment of material within reach. 
We have three Miller saws placed at con- 
venient locations. 

There is one point I want to drive home 
at this time in the matter of mechanical 
production of newspapers. That is the 
man power. 

I do not care if you have assembled 
the finest plant of the most modern ma- 
chinery obtainable and manned by men 
who are all good in their respective lines, 
if they are not thoroughly organized and 
guided by someone in whom they have 
faith and whom they believe knows what 
is required and will show appreciation of 
their individual and combined efforts to 
deliver such requirement, production from 
such a plant will in no way equal the 
production from an inferior plant of old 
style equipment with a working force or- 
ganized and thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of giving an honest day’s work for 
a good day’s pay. In our organization 
we have absolute harmony in each of the 
departments and the same spirit prevails 
between the various departments. 

I allow all men free expression of their 
ideas and opinions in matters pertaining 
to production whether their ideas are ever 
used or not, and they all have an oppor- 
tunity for free expression on any grieyv- 
ance they may have or think they have. 
Through this system I have gained the 
absolute confidence and loyalty of all men 
working in any of the departments over 
which I have supervision and they all 
know that if they have a just claim same 
will receive proper attention. By this 
method I have taken some of the worst 
so-called radical element and have molded 
them into good hard conscientious workers 
who get real pleasure from a day’s work 
well done. Our low page cost is proof 
of the above stated facts. 

(Mr. Clark’s next article will describe 
Stereotype room operation.) 
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In this territory The Detroit News 
circulation is concentrated and this is 
the territory of greatest importance to 
the advertiser, for it is within easy 
access of the points of distribution. 
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Detroit—A One Paper Field 


iS a cities anywhere offer such an opportunity for 

the national advertiser as Detrcit, for here is Ameri- 

ca’s FOURTH CITY with employment greater than 

ever in its history, coverable with one newspaper — The 
Detroit News. 

The national advertiser entering the Detroit field can 

at once eliminate useless duplication and be sure of reach- 


ing practically every home at one cost by employing the 
one medium which no Detroit family will do without. 


While another Detroit newspaper may be bought by 
some Detroit homes for some special feature or comic, . 
The Detroit News is delivered to practically every home, 
for it is at once the buyer’s guide and dependable source 
of news and information. Take advantage of its singular 


appeal and unique coverage. 


The Detroit News 


Greatest Circulation Week Days or Sunday In Michigan 
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NEWSBOY LAW UNCONSTITUTIONAL © 
DENVER COURT DECIDES 


Denver Post Jubilant, Claiming Victory Has Averted Police 
Censorship of Press—Council May Appeal or 
Draft New Ordinance 


(By Telegraph to Epttor & PuBLISHER) 


_ Denver, Aug. 26—District Judge 
James C. Starkweather today held 
Denver’s recently enacted newsboy 


ordinance unconstitutional and ruled that 
the maintenance of newstands on city 
streets, as proposed by the City Council, 
constituted a nuisance. 

This decision was the outcome of a 
suit filed by the Denver Post. De- 
fendants in the case were the Denver 
Publishing Company, the Denver Ex- 
press Publishing Company and the City 
of Denver. This litigation was started 
immediately following the enactment of 
the measure by the City Council, the 
court said. 

“Findings in this case will be for the 
plaintiff, and a decree will be made de- 
claring and adjudging that the ordinance 
in question is null and void, for the reason 
that the same is unreasonable, oppressive 
and discriminatory and further that it is 
unauthorized by the city charter, and that 
it is, in effect, an invasion and curtail- 
ment of the fundamental rights of the 
plaintiff guaranteed by the provisions of 
the constitution of the State of Colorado, 
as well as of the Constitution of the 
United States, and enjoining the de- 
fendants, and each of them, from enforc- 
ing the said ordinance. 

In another paragraph, Judge Stark- 
weather upheld the right of the city to 
license newsboys on the streets. 

The next step to be taken in the case 
will be determined Monday night ‘at the 
regular City Council meeting, according 
to the Denver Times. 

“The Council may appeal this case to 
the State Supreme Court, or it may draft 


an entirely new ordinance eliminating 
features which the court has ruled against 
today,’ City Attorney Henry E. May, 
was quoted by the Times as saying. “In 
the meantime I shall preserve the record 
in the case, ready for any action which 
mya be determined upon. 

In announcing its victory the Denver 
Post said: “The decision is an over- 
whelming victory for the newsboys of 
Denver and for the newspaper-buying 
public in whose behalf the Denver Post 
went to court to enjoin enforcement of 
the ordinance, which would have pre- 
vented the newsies from selling on the 
streets. rf 

“The outrageous ordinance enacted by 
the Council provided that no newspapers, 
magazines or periodicals could be sold 
on the streets except in stands to be 
erected at street corners by the city at 
the expense of the newspapers. 

“Tt also provided these stands could 
be removed at the discretion of the 
Manager of Safety or Chief or Police, 
thus making the Police Department the 
newspaper censor of the city.” 

In outlining the history of the measure, 
the Denver Times said: “The ordinance 
was sponsored in the Denver City Council 
by Judge Harry C. Riddle after the City 
Club of Denver had, over a period of two 
years, investigated and studied the similar 
laws in force in many of the cities of the 
country. 

“The ordinance, originally drafted at 
the instigation of the City Club, subse- 
quently was endorsed and approved by 
various’ other organizations of the city, 
which found that for the best interests of 
the newsboys, the ordinance should be 
passed.” 


SONGS OF THE CRAFT 


(Written Exclusively for Epitor & PuBLIsHER) 


By Henry Edward Warner 
THE GOAT 


The Managing Editor scratched his head 
And growled in a deep bass note; 
The City Editor groaned in his soul 
And swallowed a lump in his throat. 
The Copy Desk trembled with sickly fear, 
Stripped clean of its princely poise; 
The whole blamed shop was up in the air 
From the Boss to the copy boys. 


For the High Mogul, he wanted to know 
How it came that out on the street 

He had seen folks buying, and actually reading 
His hated competitor’s sheet! . 

He wanted to know what was wrong with things 
That people appeared to need 

A paper that wasn’t a paper at all— 
Nor fit for the people to read! 


So the Managing Editor scratched his head, 
And the City Editor, too; 
And the Copy Desk, and the Office Boys, 
And the staff of the sheet, clean through. 
Then the Managing Editor 


And the City Editor 
And the Copy Readers 
And the Reporters, 


And the Heart-to-Heart Lady 

And the Office Boys all went down in force 
To the Cireulator’s lair; 

And pointed the Finger of Scorn at him, 
And hissed as they pointed: “There!” 
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LISTEN TO THE LITTLE TAILOR’S SONG 


MENS DRESS 
W.A. Chica Secretar) 
BORN TAILORS GUILD 


Give Your Clothes a Rest 


HE weary waistcoat and the tired trousers—these are not fancies 


of the imag*nation but cold realities. 


You wouldn’t mase your 


horse go day after day without a rest or run your car without giv- 
ing the engine a chance to cool off. And in just the same way your 
clothes have an occasional vacation coming to them once in a \,hile 
if you want to get the most wear out of them. 


It is known that even steel, when constantly used, gets what engi- 
Wool is no exception. 


neers call “metal: fatigue.” 


The sturdiest wool 


fibers become flattened and pressed out of shape by continuous use. 
Their strength returns, if they are allowed to rest up a bit. 4 


shoes. 


Fortunately, 
fatigued suits to the seaside or mountains to 
recover their vigor. 
well-fitting hanger make an ideal vacation for 
their jaded nerves. What you do need, though, 
is enough suits to keep them from getting too 
tired out. 
considerably longer than three suits pur- 
chased one at a time and each worn continu- 
ously every day until worn out. 

What is true of suits is equally true of 
Besides the greater economy of hav- 
ing two or three pairs of every-day shoes go- 
ing at once, the man who has to stand or 
Walk a great deal will find it much easier on 
his feet to have a Monday-Wednesday-Friday 
pair to alternate with his Tuesday-Thursday- 
Saturday brogues. 


you do not have to send 


A nice, dark closet and 


Two suits worn alternately wear 


And now we have the Knights of the Iron Goose! 


Tailors, like royalty and caste 


bound tradesmen of India, are “born, not made,” according to the satin letter head 


which informed editors that a new press agent was in their midst. 


The patron 


saint of the new order is one Monsieur Born of Chicago, recognized, so the press 


agent says, as the Master Tailor. 


Mats and proofs have deluged editorial desks, 


telling the unkempt and slovenly that two suits should hang where none rests 


now. 


Deponent saith not as to paid advertising. 


PENN. DAILIES FIGHT 
RAIL RATE INCREASE 


Protest Plan of Railroads to Boost 
Baggage Rates On Papers Before 
Commerce Com- 


mission 


Interstate 


(By Telegraph to Envitor & PUBLISHER) 

Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 27.—The 
Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation sought a “show down’ this 
week before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on the proposed increase in 


newspaper transportation charges by 
railroads operating in Pennsylvania. 
The Pennsylvania and other lines 


would boost newspaper transportation 
rates from 30 to 50 cents per hundred 
weight. The Pennsylvania Newspapers 
maintain that such an increase would be 
unfair and unreasonable. In a brief filed 
with the Commission it was asserted by 
the Association that: 

“No other traffic requires or receives so 
little service as does the newspaper traffic. 
The traffic requires no shipping docu- 
ments and there are no loss or damage 
claims. 

“The utmost expedition which the rail- 
roads claim, is due entirely to the pub- 


lishers efficient cooperation which re- 
duces the transportation service to a 
minimum. The publishers assort the 


bundles and the railroads supply no extra 
clerical force. 

“In 1924 the revenue obtained by the 
railroads for the transportation of news- 
papers published in Pennsylvania accord- 
ing to records filed, was: Pennsylvania 
Railroad, $439,059; Reading Railroad, 
$125,268; Baltimore and Ohio, $91,000 ; 
ee Maryland, $2,734; total, $658,- 

Some time ago the Public Service Com- 


mission of Pennsylvania granted the in- 


creased tariff as effective May, 1925, but 
the publishers were so vigorous in their 
protests that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission suspended the tariffs and 
ordered an investigation. A decision is 
not expected before October. 


RODERICK GOES TO ATLANTA 


Two Year Sentence for Killing Man in 


Auto Escapade 
(By Telegraph to Eptror & PusiisHER) 
WasuHineton, D. C, Aug 27.— 


Walter E. Roderick, 
newspaper man and a member of the 
Chicago Tribune Washington staff, was 
sentenced to two years’ in the Federal 
penitentiary at Atlanta today after plead- 
ing guilty to manslaughter in connection 
with an automobile fatality here on. Feb. 
20. Roderick emerged from a card game 
in which drinks were served freely, ran 
his automobile along a Pennsylvania 
avenue street car platform, knocking 
down four men, one of whom died. 
Roderick, a probation officer testified, 
did everything possible to make amends, 
he defrayed the funeral expenses of the 
man killed and obligated himself to a 
considerable amount for the widow. He 
also paid the hospital bills of the three 
men who escapted with injuries and re- 
imbursed them for the time they lost from 
work. He explained he knew nothing of 


former Chicago 


“ 


the accident until he regained his senses. 


July Newsprint Production 
Newsprint production in the United 


States for July, 1925, amounted to 121,-— 


113 tons. Canadian production for the 


same month was 121,664 tons, making a — 


total production of 242,777 tons. United 
States Mills made two per cent more 
newsprint during the first seven months 


4 


of 1925 than in 1924 during the same 


period. In Canada the mills produced 9 
per cent more-this year than last in the 
seven months. 


is 


: 
> 
. 
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What proves selling power? 


IME 1s the only tester of advertising 
| Patties The transient records of a 
day or a week or a month mean little. 
Only the records of years reflect accu- 
rately the opinion of advertisers in their 
choice of medium. 


For more than ten years, year after 
year, the Evening Journal has pub- 
lished more advertising than any other 
New York evening paper. 


For the seven months of 1925 it con- 
tinues as usual to lead every New York 
Evening paper in_ total advertising 
volume and in practically every impor- 
tant classification. 


FIRST 


TOTAL «SPACE 

POC Ame lSPlAY 
DEPARTMENT STORES 
WOMEN’S WEAR 

MEN’S WEAR 
FURNITURE 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
SHOES 

FOODS 

TOBACCO 
AMUSEMENTS 
DRUGGIST PREPARATIONS 


LOCAL DISPLAY LINEAGE 


New York Evening Papers, seven months, 1925 
Evening Post Statistics 


EVENING JOURNAL 
6,924,040 LINES 


SUN 5,668,286 LINES 


EVENING WORLD 3,901,654 LINES 


POST 1.911.034 LINES 
TELEGRAM 1.849.590 LINES 


Loca. DISPLAY represents the adver- 
tising of New York merchants who know 
New York papers intimately. It is the 
consensus of their opinion as to the relative 
selling power of New York evening papers. 


Here is how these merchants, during the 
seven months of 1925, bought over a 
MILLION lines more in the Evening 
Journal than in the second paper. 
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Largest evening circulation in America—and at 3c a copy 
Double the circulation of any New York evening paper 
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NEWSPAPER MAKERS AT WORK 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


“Reach Parents Through Children.”—Albert Y. Aronson 


iB the evening newspaper field the wo- 

man reader, so-called, is always con- 
sidered the all important factor. Name 
the publisher not anxious to make authen- 
tic claim that his paper goes daily into 
the home—the Empire of the Housewife. 

The Louisville Times agrees with this 
theory. It emphasizes the feminine side, 
running as high as from eight to ten 
columns of women’s features daily. 

“And,” said Albert Y. Aronson, manag- 
ing editor, this week, “the best way to 
reach women readers, we have found, is 
through the children—school children, in 
particular. 

“About six years ago,” he continued in 
explanation, “Robert Worth Bingham, 
our publisher, created an endowment 
fund for the purpose of awarding Louis- 
ville school children with Medals of 
Effort annually. Since then the Times 
has promoted this feature with growing 
success. 

“The medals are given deserving grad- 
uates of all Louisville grammar schools 
and high schools, public or parochial to 
encourage effort among school children. 

“The idea behind the award is that 
while everyone cannot be brilliant or a 
genius, anyone can make an effort in that 
direction. 

“The Times sends out notices to all 
teachers each year, requesting them to 
send us the names of students under their 
supervision who have shown the greatest 
progress in their work during the year. 
Every graduation, the Times awards be- 
tween 125 and 130 medals of effort. We 
make a special occasion of the presenta- 
tion, inviting the parents to attend, and 
obtaining the services of some nationally 
prominent educator to make an address. 

“Presentation of these medals has 
proved an excellent way to appeal to 
Louisville women, and it is very popular 
among the city’s school children. I be- 
lieve it is a local goodwill and circulation 
builder which is adaptable in other cities.” 

In the same way, the Times, anxious 
to gain the reader interest of parents, 
gets behind all local amateur track meets, 
field meets; and golf and tennis tourna- 
ments. Every time children gather. to 
participate in an athletic event, a medal 
or some prize is offered by the Times to 
winners. 

Mr. Aronson, an obliging newspaper 
executive, seemed in the mood to pass 
along hunches to other members of his 
craft, and I asked him if he hadn’t 
originated another feature which might 
be put to use elsewhere. 

“One that appears very popular at 
present,” he replied, “we run daily under 
the two column caption ‘Louisville the 
Successity. In two separate columns 


under different subheads we print two 
local biographies with pictures, one under 
the title ‘Born Here,’ the other, ‘Came 
Here: 

Mr. Aronson himself “came” to Louis- 
ville 19 years ago, and has been manag- 
ing editor of the Times for four years. 
Part of this time he worked under that 
famous figure Marse Henry Watterson. 

One time, while he was acting assistant 
city editor of the Times, (Marse Henry 
informed the managing editor there was 
a certain political story he didn’t wish 
published. The M. E. told the city edi- 
tor, who forgot, however, to pass along 
the information to his acting assistant. 
When the story broke, Aronson alone 
was on the desk. He passed it through 
virtually uncut. The three editorial men 
were called on the carpet before the irate 
Marse Henry, when that editor. saw his 
suppressed story in print. 

Down the line, each news executive 
offered his explanation to the tune of 
Watterson’s rythmic cry of “Fire him! 
Fire him! Fire him! Fire him!” 

Finally, Aronson’s turn arrived. By 
this time the young man was shaking like 
a pea in its shell. 

“T did a little thinking on my own,” 
he suggested meekly, “and using my own 
judgment, [ let the story run. 

“That’s fine, you young athlete,” thun- 
dered Marse Henry, and the irony of his 
voice flashed like lightning. 

“Tf I wanted you to do some thinking 
I’d pay you just three times as much as 
I’m paying you. Go down stairs now, and 
do less thinking.” 


For The Six Months 
Ending March 31, 1925 
the average net paid daily circu- 


lation of The Baltimore Sun 
(morning and evening issues) was 


247,320 


a gain of 3,587 over the same period 
a year ago. 


The average set paid per Sunday 
circulation of THE SUNDAY 
SUN for that period was 182,031 
—a gain of 4,527. 


Everything in Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


~ 


Morning, Evening, Sunday 


for Augwst 29, 1925 


Aronson went down and waited for 
word he had been fired. That word never 
came. 

“Aside from this one incident, I chiefly 
remember Marse Henry as an oldish man, 
coatless, his suspenders hanging loose 
down his sides,” Aronson recalled this 
week. “His stomach was round and 
slippery and every now and then, he 
would have to pause suddenly to hitch up 
his pants. 

“T remember one time meeting our nig- 
ger porter, coming chuckling from the 


barber shop just across the street from the 


Courier-Journal office. 

“\WWha’, yo alls think,” he grinned at me. 
“Marse Henry he done gone haid me 
bring him ah cake uv ice. He put it in 
a tub an’ he’s back in yondah sittin’ on it.” 


Aronson first started newspaper work 


on the Detroit News in 1906 after gradu- 
ation from the University of Indiana. He 
remained there about five months, com- 
pletely mystified. 

“T couldn’t make head nor tail of this 
newspaper business,” he remembered, “‘so 
I quit. I went down to the reporters’ 
room at police headquarters, and there I 


was told the Port Huron Herald needed 


a city editor. 


“Although I had been a complete failure 
as a $10 a week reporter, I was still young 


and nervy enough to try my luck on the 
desk.” 

Aronson got the job on the Herald, 
then a daily of about 10,000 circulation, 
and very shortly, he said, he began to 
understand how news originated, was 
gathered, and published. 

“The moral of this is,’ he declared, 
“that absolutely the best training ground 
for the newspaper man is on the small 
city daily.” 

Leaving the Herald in 1907, he joined 
the staff of the Louisville Courier-Journal 
as reporter. Shortly afterwards he was 
assigned to a murder story, which taught 
him a newspaper lesson he tries to drum 
into the head of every neophyte who 
comes under him today on the Times. 

A bov bandit had sensationallv held up 
and murdered a bank cashier at 10:30 
o'clock one morning. He was captured 
almost immediately by police. It was an 


evening paper story, and they had-all the 
details except the boy’s name and his 
serra which he refused repeatedly to 
tell. | 

Aronson, representing the Courier- 
Journal, a morning paper, was assigned to 
the story. Mixing with the crowd in 
front of the bank building, he overheard 
a truck driver tell a friend: 

“I know that guy. I helped move him 
and his family only last week.” 

“You aren’t earning any money telling 
that news to everyone, are you?,” 
Aronson interrupted to ask. 

The driver admitted he wasn’t. Aron- 
son offered him $5 to go with him to the 
prison, confirm his identification of the 
boy, and then take him to his house. 

There they found the boy’s father and 
mother, got statements from them, and in 
the back yard discovered the boy had 
rigged up a huge packing case in which 
he had planned to hide, and have himself 
shipped to another city following the 
hold-up. It was an acehigh morning 
newspaper story to follow up the crime 
news o1 the day before, and Aronson had 
it sewed up completely,—with the excep- 
tion of one point. 

The boy’s name was Thomas Jefferson 
Hoal, pronounced “Hall.” Aronson 
wrote it down Hall, and so it appeared in 
the Courier-Journal 

“Now,” moralized the Times M. E., “] 
tell every reporter who comes to work 
for me, no matter how simple the name 
sounds, ask them to spell it out for you. 

“Get it first and exclusively, but ibe sure 
and write it right.” 


Claim New Printing Process 


L. R. C. August and E. K. Hunteg 
London printers, claim to have invented 
and brought to commercial perfection, 
a new application of photography to 
printing, which, they say, will make use 
of metal type obsolete. Seventy pat- 
ents have been taken out on the inven- 
tion, which, it is stated, will be available 
for newspapers in a few years, and will 
greatly increase the speed of newspaper 
production. 


Number 3 


Whys and Wherefores 


of Certified Dry Mats 


CERTIFIED IMPRESSIBILITY 


Stereotypers remark about the molding quality of our dry mats. 


They cannot help but notice how easily Certifieds are molded— 


that with less pressure they get as much depth as with other mats. 


The reason for this is simple. 
heavily calendered. Unlike other dry mats, the smooth surface 
of ours is inherent to our manufacturing processes. 


That is why Certifieds are molded with a minimum of wear and | 
tear on the forms as well as on the roller. 
pressure Certifieds take as much depth, or with the same pressure 
give better depth than other mats. 
sions are so even, sharp and clean. 


In fact, in the manufacture of Certifieds, we have aimed to 
reproduce the old-established wet mat without any of the wet mat 
disadvantages. That we have succeeded is best borne out by what 
publishers and stereotypers in several hundred shops say about 


Certifieds. 


Remember that with Certified uniformity, and Certified shrink- 
age, woven in with the other Certified characteristics you get 
Certified results in your printing, and that is what you are paying 
for, when you buy any stereotype mat, be it wet or dry. 


To try Certifieds costs you nothing; by doing so you will please 
us and PLEASE yourself, so please do it NOW. 


CERTIFIED DRY MAT CORPORATION 


340 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Certified Dry Mats are never 


That is why with less | 


And that is why the impres- 


For wet mat printing with DRY MAT facility—use Certifieds 
Made in the U.S. A. 
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T is more convincing to say, 
Sal we are well patronized” 
Zayas, than to merely say “we serve 
J well.” The first implies the 
latter; for our satisfied clientele, num- 
bering more than eighty contracts 
with the leading newspapers through- 
out the United States and Canada, is 
a clear indication that ours is a service 
worth while. 


Let us tell you personally, of our Weekly Business 
eview and many other feature pages that create 
from_.100,000 to 500,000 lines of local dis- 

play from a NEW source. Word by 
wire or letter will bring our 
representative. 


ThomasW. Briggs Co. 


MEMPHIS , TENN. 
Ask Dun or Bradstreet about our Responsibility 


sk any newspaper about our Service 
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PLAN TO HOUSE WASHINGTON NEWS 
BUREAUS IN NATIONAL PRESS BLDG. 


Club Hopes To Make Proposed Structure Center of Journalistic 
Activity—Four Floors Reserved For 
Newspaper Headquarters 


BY BART CAMPBELL 


NEWSPAPER publishers and editors 

are being appealed to, to help bring 
about an early realization of the pro- 
posed National Press Building in the 
governmental, financial and business centre 
of Washington. 

The seventh to the eleventh floor of 
the new building would be reserved ex- 
clusively for the use of newspaper bu- 
reaus and offices. There would be single 
and double rooms, and large suites suffi- 
cient to house comfortably the Washing- 
ton corps of newspaper correspondents 
under one roof. 

Common reception halls and commun- 
ity telephone switchboards would be in- 
cluded in the up-to-date facilities pro- 
vided. 

With elaborate quarters of the Na- 
tional Press Club itself established upon 
the upper floors of the big structure, it 
is hoped to make the National Press 
building not only a lasting monument to 
American newspaper publishing, but one 
commensurate with the international im- 
portance of news gathering at the Na- 
tional Capital. 

Henry L. Sweinhart, president of the 
National Press Club, issued a statement 
this week, warning that overconfidence 
must not be allowed to defeat the pro- 
ject. Not only must the club member- 
ship engage in real team work to in- 
sure breaking of the ground for the new 
building on October 1, but the coopera- 
tion of newspapers represented at Wash- 
ington must be secured promptly, Mr. 
Sweinhart pointed out, 

Realization of the project is, in other 
words, dependent entirely upon what the 
newspapers and their Washington cor- 
respondents are able to offer definitely 
toward the creation of a building that 
would reflect great credit not only upon 
themselves, but would serve as a beacon 
light of national news to the entire 
United States and the rest of the civil- 
ized world. 

That the plan for the new National 
Press Building may be clearly under- 
stood Eniror & PuBLIsHER presents 
herewith Mr. Sweinhart’s statement: 

“The organization committee charged 
with carrying forward the preliminaries 
for construction of the National Press 
building at the southeast corner of 14th 
& F streets is making real progress in 
disposing of the multifarious details con- 
fronting it. 

“Its first task was to agree upon a 
list of club members, active and asso- 
ciate, including business men and repre- 
sentatives of the newspaper profession to 
serve as directors of the holding corpo- 
ration which will be formed to have 
charge of the actual business details of 
the vast undertaking for. the National 
Press Club, 

“Letters have been mailed asking these 
men to serve. As soon as acceptances 
are received, formation of the holding 
corporation will be completed. Then the 
actual carrying out of the project will 
go forward. 

“The club membership shortly will 
have the privilege of nominating prospec- 
tive occupants of the offices, so that the 
work of obtaining leases and contracts 
for renting the building to an approved 
group of tenants may be carried on. This 
1s a responsibility assumed by the club 
when the members voted to go ahead 
with the undertaking which will give it 
new and up-to-date quarters and in time 
full title to the building itself. 

“When the club succeeds in this un- 
dertaking, the plans for erection of the 
building will become operative. Other- 
wise they will not be effective. There 
will be 120 days in which to complete the 
task, but judging by the interest and 
enthusiasm already manifest, the task will 


be completed successfully in much less 
time than the period available. ; 

“T want to correct a misapprehension 
which seems to exist. We hope to have 
construction started as quickly as pos- 
sible. Oct. 1, has been mentioned, but 
that is contingent upon the club’s un- 
dertaking to lease the building. Serious 
consideration now is being given to the 
methods which the club most effectively 
can use to bring that about and complete 
announcements will be made very soon. 

“The proposed building is to be monu- 
mental in character, typifying the highest 
journalistic ethics. The ground floor will 
be occupied by a motion picture theatre 
to be built for the Famous Players- 
Lasky corporation, the entrance to the 
building and stores and shops. Floors 
from the second to the sixth, inclusive, 
will be used for shops and offices, where 
organizations requiring large amounts of 
floor space arranged to suit their needs 
will be accommodated. 

“The seventh to the eleventh floors, in- 
clusive, will be laid out for the use of 
the Washington corps of newspaper cor- 
respondents, whose papers of all kinds 
have ramifications that cover the globe. 
There will be single and double rooms 
and suites for the larger papers or groups 
of correspondents who as a matter of co- 
operation desire common reception halls 
and outer offices with community tele- 
phone switchboards and similar arrange- 
ments. 

“The two upper floors will be given 
over to the National Press Club. The 
club will have a long term lease upon 
the quarters, which will consist of 28,000 
square feet of space. There will be room 
for men’s and women’s dining rooms, a 
private dining room, library, writing 
room, offices, auditorium seating 800, etc. 
These floors will be connected by a grand 
staircase. 

“The National Press Club originated 
the project. Various members have been 
working upon it intensively for more 
than a year and a half. During the past 
six months the undertaking began to take 
definite shape. The club will own all 
of the voting stock in a holding corpo- 
ration to be formed to erect and oper- 
ate the building. 

“The undertaking is financed upon a 
sound basis. The directors to whom it 
will be turned over can carry it forward 
successfully without question, amortize the 
loans and in time turn over full equity in 
the property to the National Press Club. 

“The building will be in the very cen- 
ter of the business, financial and govern- 
mental district of Washington. This will 
be true to an even greater extent when 
the federal government’s building pro- 


Our Customers Write Our Ads 


“Our new DUPLEX 
TUBULAR press is every- 
thing you told us it would 
be and MORE.” 

C. M. Bomberger, President 


Jeannette Publishing Co. 
JEANNETTE, PENNSYLVANIA 


DUPLEX 
PRESSES 


FOR ALL NEWSPAPERS 


Duplex Printing Press Co. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


for August 29,. 1925 


MAKING A $9,000,000 PEN STROKE 


/ 


Henry L. Sweinhart, president of the National Press Club, signing the letter 
of acceptance of the contract submitted by a committee composed of John Joy 
Edson, John Hays Hammond and James William Bryan for the construction 
of the $9,000,000 National Press building to be located on the site of the old 
Ebbitt Hotel at 14th and F streets, one block east of the Treasury of the United 


States. 


Left to right, James William Bryan, Lewis Wood, chairman of board 


of Governors; Henry L. Sweinhart, president, and William A. Crawford. 


gram for the District to house executive 
departments in structures south of 
Pennsylvania avenue under the McMillan 
plan, is carried out. But even now the 
proposed location is within easy reach 
of the capitol and in close proximity to 
the White House, treasury, internal rey- 
enue bureau and numerous other depart- 
ments with which the public, or its rep- 
resentatives, is having an increasing con- 
tact.” 


The organization committee consists of 
John Hays Hammond, John Joy Edson, 
James William Bryan and President 
Sweinhart. 

‘i 
New German Weekly in Buffalo 

A new German newspaper, the Buffalo 
Biirgerzettung, will begin publication 
about Sept. 15 as a 16-page weekly 
with text in English and German. 
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INDIANAPOLIS 


This figure 


personal calls. 


Chicago Office 
J. E. Lutz 
The Tower Bldg. 


is from the annual 
News census, made at great cost 
and involving more than 90,000 


Write for your copy of the complete census. 


Frank T Carrot } 


Advertising Manager 


HE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS | 
has more than three times the | 

exclusive home delivered circulation 

in Indianapolis of the other even- 

ing newspaper and the daily morn- 

ing paper combined. 


New York Office 
Dan A. Carroll — 
110 E. 42nd St. 
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Baltimore Post Gains 


The net paid circulation of The Baltimore Post for April, May, June 
and July exceeded 103,000. 


Total City - - - - - 102,446 
Total Net Paid - - - 103,948 


More than 98% of Post circulation is concentrated in metropolitan 
Baltimore. 


_ The Post has soared to second place in city circulation——and is still 
growing. 

As a result of The Post’s rapid gain in circulation, its progress in 
advertising has also been substantial. The following advertising 
figures compare the first six months of 1925 with the same period for 
1924 (figures from the statistical department of The Baltimore Sun): 


Baltimore Post . 1324 columns GAIN 


Morning Sun. . ..__.. 733 columns gain 
Evening Sun ite 4, 243 columns-gain 
Morning American . .  . 924columns..... loss 
Evening News'** —% 9. °3733 columns...°.... loss 


The Baltimore Post 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


Member of the A. B. C. 
Represented in the national advertising field by ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 
New York. Chicago Cleveland Cincinnati San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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WASHINGTON EDITORS ELECT F. L. WOLF 
PRESIDENT AT SPOKANE MEET 


Request Abolition 


of Printed Election Pamphlets 


and 


Condemn Discrimination Shown Against Newspaper 
Plants by Insurance Underwriters 


(By Telegraph to Epitor & PusiisHER) 


POKANE, WASH., Aug. 22.—Fred 

L. Wolf, editor of the Newport Miner, 
was elected president of the Washington 
State Press Association at its annual 
meeting here, Aug. 21-22, to succeed O. 
H. Woody, editor of the Okanogan Inde- 
pendent who has headed the association 
for the past year. 

Outstanding among the accomplish- 
ments of the two day convention were 
resolutions passed favoring abolishment 
of the printing of election pamphlets giv- 
ing voters text and arguments for and 
against initiative and referendum meas- 
ures and substituting publication of this 
information in newspapers, condemning’ 
“rank discrimination” shown against 
newspaper plants by insurance under- 
writers, and opposing the suggestion of 
Goy. Roland H. Hartley that the circula- 
tion of the Washington Newspaper pub- 
lished at the University of Washington 
and the association’s official organ, be cur- 
tailed in the interest of so-called economy. 

As outlined by Clarence Ellington, of 
the Chehalis Bee-Nugget and chairman of 
the legislative committee, the publication 
of election information in one paper of 
each county would give it 100 per cent 
circulation among registered voters 
against about 75 per cent circulation pos- 
sible with available appropriations. The 
proposed law would be patterned on the 
law now in force in Nebraska. 

High fire insurance rates were strongly 
condemned and President Woody called 
attention to the fact that for a number 
of years not a newspaper plant in the 
state had suffered from fire. 

Ninety-seven per cent of the 275 weekly 
and daily papers in the state are now 
members of the association, Fred W. Ken- 
nedy, manager, said. 

“The special work of the association 
during the past year included codification 
of the Washington newspaper laws and 
the work of H. R. Ferris, special ad- 
vertising representative, and. John M. Al- 
len, service manager,’ he _ reported. 
“Mr. Allen has carried the idea of the 
big town paper to the small town pub- 
lisher. He has done for these what the 
Better Business Bureau, Advertising Club 
and service manager do for the large 
town.” 

Mr. Kennedy also pointed out that the 
newspaper business was more prosperous 
than ever, “even in the dry wheat belts 
our papers are on top.” 

A plea for showing mercy combined 
with common sense in handling news was 
made by Matthew Lyle Spencer, dean of 
the School of Journalism of the Univer- 
sity of Washington. “Asa matter of fact, 
suppression of news is one of the most 
vital daily duties of every editor,’ Dean 
Spencer said. 

“The dominating motive in all suppres- 
sion or publication of news should be, and 


with most editors, is, the public welfare. 
Back of suppression or publication, how- 
ever, stands always the character of the 
editor. The most brilliant editor in the 
world is a curse to society if he lacks 
character. An editor with low ideals is 
more dangerous than one with a second 
class mind. 

“In the final analysis an editor evi- 
dences strength as much by the news he 
omits as by what he prints. It takes 
strength of character oftentimes, as well 
as common sense, to refuse publication of 
some kinds of news.” 

At a luncheon given by the Spokane 
Chronicle and the Spokesman Review, 
Henry Wilson Clendenin, editor of the 
Illinois State-Register of Springfield, 
spoke. 

“Although I am 88 years old I am still 
actively interested in newspaper work,” 
he said. “Accuracy and service to the 
community, has always been my only pol- 
Cou 
“Hands off in trends in education which 
you do not understand,” was the sugges- 
tion of President Henry Suzzallo of the 
University of Washington. “Whenever 
you dwell on a theory or controversy, one 
that has not been proved or disproved, 
you should allow teachers to teach both 
sides of the question. 

“Propaganda emphasizes only the truth 
favorable to a particular cause and is 
emotional. Propaganda is never educa- 
tional.” 

The suggestion of a standard advertis- 
ing rate regardless of circulation was 
made by E.. P. Murphy of the Entiat 
Times. 

A paper with a state-wide rather than 
‘country-wide outlook is the need of to- 
day, A. R. Gardner, secretary to Gov. 
Hartley and former publisher of a paper 
at Kennewick, told the association. 

“The press is the greatest constructive 
force in America today,” he continued, “it 
is the defender of ideals and through its 
effort there is hope for the preservation 
of American institutions.” 

An address by Nathan Eckstein, presi- 
dent of Schwabacher & Co., of Seattle 
was warmly applauded. He stressed the 
value of advertising and declared that, 
“St is the duty of newspapers to impress 
upon the public the fact that stories of 
crime and immoralty are printed because 
the deeds are unusual and it is the duty 
of the press to tell of unusual occur- 
rences.”” 

E. F. Hultgren of the Sprague Ad- 
vovate declared that to color the news 
with propaganda is to invite distrust. 

Mr. Wolf, the new president, served in 
the legislature during 1919 and 1921. 

The winter meeting will be held in Jan- 
uary, about ten days before the convening 
of the legislature. 

Sol H. Lewis of the Lyndon Tribune 
and Roy Rosenthal of Montesana were re- 


NEW FRANK L. PACKARD SERIAL 
“THE LOCKED BOOK’’ 


For Terms and Samples Wire 


LEDGER 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


te) 


THRILLS — ADVENTURE 


SUSPENSE — LOVE INTEREST 


Serialized for 
Daily Release 


Thirty Installments 


In Packard’s 
Best Style 


YNDICATHE 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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elected treasurer and secretary respec- 
tively. 

The association approved the National 
Editorial Association resolution which 
asks the government to discontinue the 
sale of printed stamped envelopes. 


VIRGINIA PRESS MEET 
PROGRAM READY 


Many Sightseeing Tours Scheduled 
Among Entertainment Features of 
Clifton Forge Convention, 
September 10-11-12 


George O. Greene, editor of the Clifton 
Forge (Va.) Daily Review; chairman of 
the local entertainment committee, and 
James C. Latimer, secretary of the Vir- 
ginia Press Association, have just com- 
pleted the details of the entertainment and 
business program for the thirty-seventh 
annual convention of the Virginia Press 
Association to be held in the Clifton 
Forge City Hall, Sept. 10, 11 and 12. 

Going forward with the policy adopted 
in 1919 to “See Virginia First,” the edi- 
tors will be taken on an automobile trip 
to the top of North Mountain, one of the 
most beautiful scenic views in this section. 
An entire day, Saturday, will be con- 
sumed in an auto trip to Monterey, where 
an old-fashioned country picnic will be 
held on the courthouse lawn, and a run 
will then be made to Virginia Hot 
Springs, where dinner will be served. 
Part of another afternoon will be spent 
in a trip to the Alleghany County Fair, 
and to the plant of the West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Company at Covington. 

John Budd, New York agency head 
will speak on “Selling Your Product to 
National Advertisers,” and James W. At- 
kins, president of the North Carolina 
Press Association and managing editor of 
the Gastoma Daily Gazette, will bring “A 
Message from North Carolina.” 

Dr. Henry Louis Smith, president of 
the Washington & Lee University, will 
also speak. 


Effective September Ist, 1925 


CLEVELAND PAPERS BAN 
“ANNIE OAKLEYS” 


Reporters Will Pay To See Movies, 


Ball-Games, Races, Etc., As 
Flood of Passes Is 


Dammed 


Cleveland’s four daily newspapers Aug. 
24, at a meeting attended by representa- 
tives of the Plain Dealer, the Press, the 
News, and the Times, agreed that there 
will be no passes accepted for anything 
from anybody. This includes prize fights, 
race tracks, theatres, motion pictures, cir- 
cuses, baseball, amusement parks, excur- 
sion steamers, etc. 

Bulletins were posted to this effect in 


each of the offices last Monday, and these- 


notices added that any employe who re- 
quested a pass in.the future would be 
dismissed instantly. 

The Cleveland dailies had been consid- 


ering the step for some time, but had 


no precedent by which they might judge 
results, and postponed final action until 
this week. However, the gist of opinion 


was that doing away with the pass evil | 


probably will bring about an increase in 
paid entertainment advertising, since the 
papers are automatically removing from 
entertainers any feeling that newspapers 


are under obligations to them by reason — 


of a flood of free passes. 

Another reason for the change is that 
no newspaper ever has had sufficient 
passes to care for all who request or 
desire them. This has often resulted in 
petty jealousies in newspaper offices ang 
has hindered perfect co-ordination of all 
departments. With all passes eliminated, 
this angle, too, the publishers feel, will 
be ironed out. The editors will study the 


; 
{ 


effects on the advertising volume of the — 


theatrical, park amusement, steamer ex- 
cursion and motion picture pages. 

The only exception is in the baseball 
pass situation, where all books now in the 
employes’ hands will be continued for this. 
season only. 


THE CHRONICLE-TELEGRAM | 


ELYRIA, OHIO 


becomes a member of the 


OHIO SELECT LIST 


For pertinent details concerning the important 
ELYRIA market and the CHRONICLE-TELE- 


GRAWM’S complete and exclusive coverage of same, | 


see Fall Issue of the Ohio Select List Booklet. 


If not in possession of same, 


please make request for copy to 


ROBERT E. 


National Representatives 


NEW YORK 


WARD, Inc. 


CHICAGO 


eM ae 
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RESULTS AT LOWEST COST 


H.E.LESAN ADVERTISING AGENCY 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK, N. Y. OATUTS 440 FOURTH AVENUB 
CHICAGO, ILL. }3) 37 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
TAMPA, ELA. Varro HILLSBORO HOTEL 


MEMBERS OF 
American Association of Advertising Agencies 


New York 
Ee Me Burke Ince M 
1457 Broadway, August 15, 1925, 
New York City. 


Gentlemen: 


It may interest you to know that while I was 
in Florida, I checked up the cost, per inquiry, of th> 
advertising of a number of Florida communities in newsu 
papers throughout the country. However, I am not at 
liberty to give you the exact figures for these various 
communities. 


To get as broad a view as possible of the 
relative pulling power of various newspapers on this 
class of advertising, I combined the expenditure of 
eight of these communities and the inquiries received by 
all of them from the various newspapers in the North 
and was quite surprised to find that the pba io 
Gazette Times produced inquiries at the lowes Aco of 
any newspaper on the list. 


While I have been familiar with the excellent 
qualities of the Gazette Times as a newspaper, our exe 
perience has led us to expect that such recognized 
resort mediums as the New York Times, Boston Globe, 
Philadelphia Public Ledger and Chicago Tribune would pro- 
duce inquiries at a lower cost, and it should, therefore, 
be all the more gratifying to the Gazette Times that they 

- prank above newspapers of this kind. 


Yours very truly, 


Chas Henedlovrr 


Secretary=-Treasurer 
CLansdown: FM y 5 


‘Pitishurgh Gazetie Cines 


Greatest Result-Getter in Pittsburgh Morning Field 


E. M. BURKE, INC. URBAN E. DICE R. J. BIDWELL COMPANY 
Brokaw Bldg., 42d and Broadway, New York National Advertising Manager 742 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
122 S. Michigan. Blvd., Gas Bldg., Chicago Gazette Square, Pittsburgh, Pa. Times Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Constitution Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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PIONEER PRESS NOT CO-OPERATING WITH 
ST. PAUL SHOPPING NEWS 


As 


Member of Retail Subdivision of St. 


Paul Association 


Paper Has Participated In Conferences on Venture, 
But Has Always Dissented From Majority View 


HE St. Paul Pioneer Press and Dis-with the Easton Free Press in 1878, two 


" patch inform Enpitor & PUBLISHER 
that they are not co-operating in the es- 
tablishment of the St. Paul Retail Shop- 
ping News, as reported in a St. Paul 
telegram to Epitor & PUBLISHER last 
week. 

The Dispatch Printing Company has 
been represented at meetings where the 
merchants’ circular was discussed, but 
has always disapproved the idea, on the 
ground that it would not produce the 
results desired by the advertisers. The 
company’s statement follows: 

“In justice to the St. Paul Dispatch and 
Pioneer Press, we are asking that a cor- 
rection be made regarding establishing 
of the St. Paul Retail Shopping News. 
Your issue of Aug. 22 page 20, says ‘local 
department stores are about to issue a 
sixteen-page paper to be called the St. 
Paul Retail Shoping News, with the co- 
operation of the three daily newspapers 
of this city.’ 

“This does not properly convey the 
true relation of the Dispatch and Pio- 
neer Press toward this enterprise. We 
have, as members of the Retail Sub- 
division of the St. Paul Association, 
taken part in conferences studying the 
proposition. We have always dissented 
from the views of other members as to 
the worth of a suburban shopping news. 
We are sympathetic with any idea to 
help all advertisers in St. Paul receive 
the fullest benefit from their money spent 
in advertising, but we do not believe the 
Retail Shopping News is an effective way 
to get the results advertisers desire. 

“Therefore we are not cooperating in 
this publication, and we would thank you 
to give this explanation as much prom- 
inence as your story dated ‘St. Paul, Aug. 
19,’ ” 


The St. Paul Daily News, asked for a 
concise statement of its attitude toward 
the Shopping News, had not replied when 
this page went to press Thursday 
night. 


ANDREWS RESIGNS 


General Manager of Easton Free Press 
to Retire from Business 


Clarence N. Andrews, general mana- 
ger and former part owner of the Easton 
(Pa.) Free Press has severed all connec- 
tions with that newspaper and will retire. 

For the past 47 years, Mr. Andrews 
has been associated with the Free Press, 
and when the daily was sold last July 
he had planned to remain permanently 
with the new organization in an editorial 
capacity. 

Mr. Andrews first became associated 


years after his graduation from Lafay- 
ette College. 

In 1885 he formed a partnership with 
the late Eugene W. Clifton and they 
bought out Mr. Wood’s interests in the 
paper and operated it as a partnership 
until the death of Mr. Clifton in 1901. 
Mr, Andrews then conducted the paper 
alone until about 1903, when it was sold 
to the Free Press Publishing Company. 
In February, 1904, he was made gen- 
eral manager, in addition to his position 
of managing editor, and retained these 
two positions until the recent sale of the 
paper. At the time he was made gen- 
eral manager, he was also named presi- 
dent of the company and retained this 
position until succeeded by the late Her- 
man Simon. 


LAUNCH NEW DAILY SEPT. 1 


East St. Louis New Review To Be Even- 
ing Paper—Elliott Manager 


The first issue of the New Review, new 
afternoon newspaper in East St. Louis, 
Ill., will be published on Sept. 1. It will 
appear every day except Sunday. Roy 
L. Elliott of Mattoon, Ill., will be gen- 
eral manager. 

Other members of the staff will be: 
Harry B. Darling, formerly of the La- 
Porte (Ind.) Argus, city editor; Miss 
Eleanor Huffman, Shreveport, La., so- 
ciety editor; Melvin Price of East St. 
Louis and Ralph Ackley of Lima, O., 
sports; and Joseph Klassmar, Claude 
Benedict, Paul V. Ford of Clinton, IIL, 
and Kenneth Elliott, Mattoon, Ill. 

The new paper will use International 
News Service. East St. Louis has one 
other paper, the Journal, also issued in 
the afternoon. 


New Nevada Daily 


Rollin C. Stitser, publisher of the Win- 
nemucca (Ney.) Star, tri-weekly, recently 
purchased the Winnemucca Silver State, 
semi-weekly, and merged the publications 
into a daily, the Humboldt Star. Kim- 
ball-Mogenson Company, New York, have 
been appointed national representatives. 


Darrow Turns to Writing Field 


Clarence S. Darrow has decided to give 
up the active practice of law and gratify 
his “main ambition,’ which, he says, is 
writing. His productions are to be pub- 
lished by E. Haldemann Julius. 


Hoy Goes to Miami 


Stephen R. Hoy has lft the Capper 
Publications to become an account execu- 
tive with the Miami Advertising Com- 
pany, Inc., Miami, Fla. 
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ADDRESSES WANTED 


G. A. MARTIN 
CHARLES B. STEERE 


E. J. WILLIAMSON 
ELMER R. SMITH 
WILLIAM C. MOORE 
C. A. SHERWOGD 


ROSEWATER JOINS SUCCESS 


Former Omaha Bee G. M. Now With 
New York Magazine 


Charles C. Rosewater, formerly vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Omaha Bee, and one of the best known 
publishers in the West, has removed to 
New York, where he has joined Success 
Magazine as director of publication. 

Mr. Rosewater was at various times 
president of the Kansas City Journal 
Company; publisher of the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer; general manager of the Los 
Angeles Express. 


G. E. Mapes Is Dead 


George Egbert Mapes, 86, former as- 
sociate editor of the old Philadelphia 
Times, died at his home in Narbeth, 
near Philadelphia Aug. 22. At the con- 
clusion of the Civil War, Mr. Mapes 
moved from New York to Western 
Pennsylvania, where he became con- 
nected with the Oi City Derrick. From 
1876 to 1881 he was a member of the 
Pennsylvania Legislature. At one time 
he was a political writer on the Phila- 
delphia Record. 


Lowell Sunday News Sold 


Leo T. Mower of Lowell, Mass., has 
purchased the Lowell Sunday News re- 
cently owned by and published by Wini- 
fred C. MacBrayne. The transfer in- 
cludes all machinery and the good will. 
The new ownership assumed charge of 
the paper immediately. 


. 
| : 
EDITOR PULITZER 
ADVISES STAFF . 


“Lean Over Backwards” Rather Than 
Risk Reputation for Accuracy When 
Reporting Municipal Campaign 
N. Y. World Men Are Told 


“I want every man to lean over back- 
wards rather than run the risk of impair- 
ing the reputation of the World for ac-— 
curacy to its readers, fairness to its op- 
ponents and honesty to itself.” 

This is the concluding sentence of a 
statement signed by Ralph Pulitzer, editor — 
of the New York World, and posted on ~ 
the bulletin board in that newspapers — 
office anent the present mayoralty cam- 
paign in progress in New York. = 

“I wish to impress on all members of 
the staff,’ Mr. Pulitzer advised, “that in — 
the present mayoralty compaign the news 
columns of the World must be kept ab- — 
solutely and scrupulously uncolored by the © 
editorial position of the paper. It is gen- 
erally known that Mayor Hylan has in 
the past made general attacks on the 
World and personal attacks on me and — 
other members of the World organization. 
It is, therefore, imperative that readers 
of the World should feel that they are 
getting accurate political news for which — 
they buy the paper, uncolored by public 
preference or private prejudice. 

“Any news story which shows the — 
slightest prejudice hurts the World far 
more than it hurts the object of that 
prejudice.” - 


Munsey on New York Fete Committee 


Frank Munsey, proprietor of the New 
York Sun and the New York Telegram, — 
is a member of the committee arranging — 
for the centennial celebration of Forty- 
second street, New York. Other news- — 
paper men on the committee include: — 
Edwin S. Friendly, business manager of 
the Sun, and John H. Finley, associate 
editor, New York Times, 


Represented by 


The S. C. Beckwith 
Special Agency 


New York 
Detroit 
Chicago 
St. Louis 


Kansas City 
San Francisco 
Atlanta 

Los Angeles 


Wichita Gagle. 


Vigtor hte Seep ise OEe chief 


WICHITA,KANSAS 


eA nnouncement— 


The Wichita Eagle 
is pleased to Intro- ia 
duce Its - 


New Advertising 
Manager 


Mr. H. W. ALLEN 


a ae 


—who hails from 


Houston. Now on 
the job with The 
Wichita Eagle— 
and at your service. 


lisher 
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Facts About One of the Country’s 
Best Food Mediums 


ACH Thursday's tssue HIS letter from Tren-. 
contains 4 to 6 pages of ton’s leading Grocer 
advertising and news per- indicates the worth of the 
taining to food. Times as a Food Medium. 


Trenton and its trading area of 230,000 can only be reached through the TIMES. 
39,470 net paid circulation for month of July. 


TRENTON (N. J.) TIMES 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 


National Representatives 
Marbridge Bldg., New York Lytton Bldg., Chicago 
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U. S. LOSING REVENUE BY HIGH POSTAL 
RATES CHICAGO HEARING SHOWS 


Business Firms 


Curtailing Ad Matter 


and Newspapers 


Using Freight and Baggage—Hanson, Rogers, 
Annenberg and Glass Testify 


EWSPAPER and advertising men, 

as well as officials representing mer- 
chants of Chicago and vicinity, presented 
this week evidence to the Congressional 
committee investigating the raise in Post- 
al rates, showing the effect of the new 
high rate on business and newspaper cir- 
culation. The mass of evidence demon- 
strated that newspapers are curtailing the 
circulations of their papers through the 
mails (some of the have found it 
cheaper to circulate through organiza- 
tions of their own) and that business 
is suffering from the curtailment of ad- 
vertising matter mailed out since the new 
rates went into effect. 

Charles A. Livingston, spokesman for 
the Illinois Merchants’ Association said 
a survey he made for his organization 
showed that the new mail rates had cut 
down advertising matter sent through the 
mails and that a slump in mail order 
business could be traced directly to this. 

A. B. Schmidt of Sears-Roebuck Com- 
pany, Chicago gave a statement to the 
committee that directly corroborated this. 
He said that his company had turned to 
freight and express in making deliveries 
although mail was preferable before the 
new rates went into effect. 

Elisha Hanson, attorney for the Am- 
erican Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., said, “We have 
one witness who had established a circu- 
lation of 40,000 copies of his newspaper 
in routes paralleling the rural mail routes 
at a cost $100,000 a year less than if he 
had placed them in the rural routes. 

“Another is the circulation manager 
of the Chicago Tribune who has confined 
his mail circulation to the first three 
zones.” 

George M. Rogers, business manager 
of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, represent- 
ing his paper, the Cleveland Press and 
the News, in part said as follows: “The 
conditions of all these papers are prac- 
tically the same. We confine our mail 
circulation, paid by us, to the first two 
zones. Our daily circulation is 200,000, 
22,557 of which goes through the mail. 


Our distribution cost per paper sent 
through the mail is .92 of a cent. The 
cost by other means is .14 of a cent. In 
other words it costs us nearly 6% times 
as much to send by mail.” 

Mr. Rogers gave a lengthy report go- 
ing into figures for all three of the papers 
he was representing. 

Max Annenberg, circulation manager 
of the Chicago Tribune, the New York 
Daily News and Liberty magazine was 
the next to testify. He said that out of 
1,025,000 Sunday Tribunes, 2,800 at pres- 
ent are distributed by mail. The Liberty 
magazine he said distributed 112,000 of 
its million copies by mail. 

“At one time,’ he said “we were a 
good customer of the Post Office Depart- 
ment and we hope to be again.” 

In response to questioning he said 
“we were a good customer up to the 
war and the zone rate beginning.” 

Mr. Annenberg said that his paper con- 
fined itself to the use almost entirely 
of baggage and freight except in the case 
of single subscriptions and that outside 
of the five states served most commonly 
by the Tribune, single subscriptions have 
been discouraged because of the high 
postal rates. He concluded with the 
statement that Liberty would make ar- 
rangements which would allow it to 
dispense entirely with the mails. 

Frank P. Glass of the St. Louis Star 
who represented the papers of Missouri 
said he thought the second class was al- 
most immaterial to evening papers he- 
cause they used their own trucks for de- 
livery. He remarked that it was of 
great importance to the morning papers. 
In response to questions he said he felt 
that a return to the 1920 rate would 
bring a pronounced increase in business 
to the post office. 

E. R. Hatton of the Detroit Free 
Press and Frederick G. Morehouse of Mil- 
waukee were other newspaper men who 
testified at the same session, 

Ezra W. Clark, advertising manager of 
the Clark Equipment Company, W. F. 
Lockridge of Bassick Manufacturing 


‘Ludlow has saved us 
time and money 


for August 29, 1925 


Company, Chicago, and Adolph Voss of 
the American Colortype Company backed 
up the testimony of the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation with figures and facts. 

C. W. Little of the Kansas Press As- 
sociation carried the complaint of printers 
in his state that the government printing 
of envelopes at the low rate of 10 cents 
per hundred was robbing them of busi- 
ness. 


SIR CHARLES WEDS 


British Advertising Agent Is Married 


to American Girl 


Sir Charles Higham, head of Charles F. 
Higham, Ltd., British advertising agency, 
was quietly married in London, Aug. 20, 
to Mrs. Eloise Rowe Ellis, 29 years old, 
daughter of the late John Charles Rowe 
of New York. Only two witnesses and 
Sir Charles’ 10-year-old daughter, May 
Higham were present. 

Sir Charles, who is conducting for the 
India Tea Growers a campaign to popu- 
larize Tea Drinking in America, expects 
to be in this country on his annual visit 
about the beginning of June of next year. 

During his stay he will visit New York, 
Boston, Brooklyn, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Pittsburgh, Cleveland and Detroit, 
and will wind up in Philadelphia, where 
he will attend the annual convention of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 


4 


World, both as a delegate from England 
and as president of the Regent Advertis- 
ing Club of London. , 


Issues Electrical Dealer Route List — 


The Philedelphia Bulletin has issued a 
route list of retail and wholesale electrical 
goods and radio dealers in Philadelphia 
and Camden for the convenience of na- 
tional advertisers seeking outlets in the 
Philadelphia market. This list is accom- 
panied by a map in which certain sections 
of the city are divided into routes. The 
names and addresses in these routes are 
given in natural sequence, so that the 
salesmen in covering the radio trade in 
Philadelphia can follow the names and 
addresses as printed, up one street and 
down another, thus cutting out unneces- 
sary steps and saving time. 


California News Man Writes Play 


Charles K. Van Riper, California news- 
paper man, has written a play called “The 
Getaway,” scheduled for its premier in 
Washington, D. C., Sept. 21, and for 
Broadway opening on Oct. 5. ; 


Joins Batten Agency 


HH. B. Payne, formerly head of the sales 
department of the Glen Buck Company, 
Inc., Chicago advertising agency, has 
been appointed to the Chicago staff of the 
George Batten Company. 


TE HIGHEST STANDARD 


Monotype 


Linotype 


Stereotype 


The First Step Toward 
a Clean Sheet 


VERYBODY likes a well-printed newspaper. The 
readers find it a delight to the eye and easy to 


understand. The advertiser is helped in getting returns 
for the money he spends for space. To the publisher 
it is a profitable asset. 


The first step toward a clean sheet lies in the use of. 
good metal in composing machines and the stereotype 
room—clear and sharp slugs and plates, day in and day 


N writing of his experience with his Ludlow equipment for the 
I production of advertising composition, Mr. A. J. Lukaszewski, 
Business Manager, Nowiny Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, says: “We decided on the purchase of the Ludlow after an 
exhaustive investigation of the merits of your slug casting machine, 
and the different makes of type casters. After our experience of 
several months we believe we were correct in our estimate, as the 
Ludlow has saved us time and money. 


“Our men did not take to it easily and held out for a type casting 
machine, as your slug caster was new to them. This prejudice has 
now been overcome and the men are operating it without any trouble 
and practically no cost of maintenance. We never run short of type 
and our tables are always clear and ready for action every morning. 


“Tn a newspaper shop like ours, operating five keyboard machines 
the addition of a Ludlow practically completes the equipment and 
makes it possible for the publisher to cope with any amount of work. 
An operator on a Ludlow actually produces work that goes into the 
paper the same day instead of just casting type that may be used some 
day when some one will have to set it.” 


Ludlow Typograph Co. 
2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 


New York: 63 Park Row 
Atlanta: 41 Marietta Street 


San Francisco: 5 Third Street 
Boston: 261 Franklin Street 


LUDLOW QUALITY COMPOSITION 


: 


out. 


The use of “Wilke’s” Type Metals assures a cleanly 
printed page, and under our Type Metal Insurance 
Plan we keep your metal supply in the best condition 


for continued use. 


This plan saves both time and 


money, and may be put in operation in any plant. 


Write us for details as 


to how you may secure 


the benefits of this system of type metal insurance, by 
which you collect the dividends and we pay the 


premiums. 


. 


“Wilke’s” Type 


Metals 


Are Best 


On the Long Runs—They Stand Up 


METALS REFINING COMPANY 


HAMMOND, INDIANA 
Warehouses in All Principal Cities - 
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August 3, 1925. 
The New York Times: 

For the past two months we 
have been using the Magazine 
Section of The New York 
Times to advertise our portable 
shower baths. The cost of a 
portable shower bath is $4.75. 

The first day this advertise- 
ment appeared we received in- 
stantaneous response and . sold 
many more shower sets than we 
had any idea could be sold 
through advertising. Many of 
the sales were made directly 
over the counter and numerous 


Four Answers sa), Someone ee 


We are very well satished 
with this medium of advertising 


tO . the qguestion— gig ne you for your coop- 


CHAMBERS HARDWARE 


“Does the Magazine Section of 1 cams Ne ron 
The New York Times Sunday 
ior. 3 | #5 
Edition bring results to advertisers? 


7 Q persons 
HE NEW YORK TIMES Maga- APPROXIMATELY 600,000 p 
imeli an ked by its intelligence 
zine Section combines the timeliness a group mar 
of a newspaper with the high literary and solidity—buy The New York Times 


; be reached 
quality of the best magazines. It is kept §°"TY Sunday, hey can be 


through an advertisement in the Maga- 
in substantial homes many weeks after 7: Section, which is an integral and 


publication, giving unusually long life to widely read part of the Sunday edition. 
the advertisements. Of these 400,000 are in New York City 


The proof of the influence of the Maga- and within a radius of 150 miles. 


zine Section lies in the extent and the The rate for advertising in the Magazine 
fueity oleits circulanont Its read both. Cacron of The New York Times is $1.00 
by those who make the news and those an agate line—one-sixth of a cent a line 


who want it. for each 1,000 circulation. 
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Beginning Septembe 


al 


: 
+7 
: 


By One of America’s Most Popular Writers, Le 


GLENN 


The New President of t 


There is probably no man of 
distinguished intellectual accom- 
plishment so well known to the 
newspaper-reading public as 


Glenn Frank. 


As a lecturer he has made 
friends with hundreds of thou- 
sands of men and women from 
coast to coast. There are prob- 
ably few important towns in the 
United States where he has not 
been invited to lecture, though 
his duties as Editor of the Century 
Magazine have made it impos- 
sible for him to accept them all. 
His fees grew from $50 a lecture 
to $500 a lecture. His fees for one 
average month totaled $6,500. 


Early in the Spring of this 
year Glenn Frank signed a con- 
tract with us agreeing to write 
a daily editorial for newspapers, 
beginning in the fall. We in- 
structed a news clipping bureau 
to send us all press notices about 


Former Editor of 


him, knowing that as editor of 
the Century Magazine he was 
frequently quoted. When the 
appointment to the Presidency 
of the University of Wisconsin 
was announced we were inun- 
dated with clippings, from full- 
page feature pages to two-inch 
news items— ELEVEN HUN- 
DRED AND NINETY-FOUR 
up to date and more still coming. 
The number of editorials was 
amazing. Glenn Frank has been 
quoted, commented on and fea- 
tured during the last few months 
in the press of the world and in 


moving picture news reels, 


Albert Edward Wiggam, in 
the preface to his well-known 
book, “The New Decalogue of 


Science,” says: 


“Glenn Frank’s career, in my 
judgment, will be one of the world 
events of the coming generation. 
His genius, scholarship, poise and 
insight represent the new type of © 
statesman, of whom I have endeav- 
ored to write.” 


Glenn Frank’s Editorials will be welcomed by millions of new 


A Wire Will Bring You Four Weeks of Sample Ec 


McCLURE NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE 
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1—A Daily Editorial 


rs and Widely Discussed Figures in Public Life 


FRANK 


Jniversity of Wisconsin 


Century Magazine 


Newspapers That Already Have Ordered 


w York World Philadelphia Record Pittsburgh Sun 

uisville Times Chicago Daily News Syracuse Herald 
dgeport Post St.. Paul Dispatch 
Be {Palladium “I consider Glenn Frank’s Ret. 
articles quite out of the ochester Times Union 
uston Chronicle ordinary and so excep- Providence Bulletin 


tionally good that I have 
bought them although Tokyo, Japan Advertiser 


we shall have to defer Elmira Star Gazette 


nver Rocky Mountain 
News 


mpa Telegraph 


use of other feature arti- 
rtford Times cles to find room for Harrisburg Telegraph 
them.” 


VICTOR F. LAWSON 
Chicago Daily News 


chita Falls Times Utica Observer Dispatch 


nstown Tribune Greensburg Review- Times 


rca Journal News Portland Journal 


1 Antonio Express Springfield Union Los Angeles News 


1 Francisco Herald Washington Post Buffalo Courier 


sr readers who are familiar already with his achievements 


and Price for Your Territory If It Is Still Open 


373 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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THE CASE OF MAGEE 


HE law of the jungle has been applied to the last 
aT: tooth and claw in New Mexico. Carl C. Magee, 

who as editor of the New Mexico State Tribune 
at Albuquerque has fought incessantly to preserve the 
fundamental rights of American citizenship and jour- 
nalism from destruction at the hands of corrupt 
politicians and despotic courts, this week lies crippled 
and facing a charge of murder. Defending himself 
from the unexpected and unprovoked assault of a 
former Judge whom the people had rejected after he 
had disgraced his high office, Magee shot and killed an 
innocent bystander. : 

The ex-Judge, David J. Leahy, whose utterances 1n 
his drum-head trial of the editor for contempt a year 
ago were unparalleled for venom and unrestrained in- 
vective in the history of the American bench, walks the 
streets of Las Vegas with an arm broken by Magee’s 
bullets, politically extinct, but free of all criminal 
charges and police restraint except the nominal custody 
of the sheriff. The man whose life he threatened pub- 
licly to stamp out—and he did his best to execute the 
threat to the letter—is charged with the murder of a 
friend who stepped into a bullet’s trajectory. 

It is almost beyond belief that these conditions pre- 
vail in the United States. It is almost incredible that 
an editor should be constantly in peril of jail and 
even of his life for assertion and defense of the mere 
essentials of democracy. It can hardly be paralleled 
that a defeated office-holder should seek the physical 
destruction of the man who roused the voters to take 
his position from him. 

New Mexico owes it to her name and her place in 
the American commonwealth to vindicate Magee com- 
pletely and to place Leahy where his mental vagaries 
can perhaps be restrained, or at least where they can- 
not menace the life of his opponents and the founda- 
tions of republican government in the State. 


That Paris cable about the American million- 
airess who asked to have Lake Geneva drained 
to recover a lost ring, will by us be considered 
a fake of the common variety sent here by 
foreign reporters who make copy by holding 
American citizens up to ridicule, until the re- 
porter supplies her name and address. 


EXPERIMENTAL STAGE 


HERE are objections to news-picture transmis- 
4p sion systems which require so much retouching 

to make them distinct and printable that the 
original lines are lost. 

Eprtor & PuBLISHER does not by any means dis- 
parage last week’s achievement of cabling an actual 
news scene, yet the result was so dim that retouching 
was required to an extent that really put the picture 


in the class of the long-discarded imaginative 
wash-drawing. 
Doubtless better work can be done, but until 


oceantc cable photography is perfected to insure 
accurate reproduction of pictures, without need of 
final retouching to make them printable, it must be 
regarded as an art in the experimental stage. 


Happy memory—those wonderful New York 
Sun narrative accounts of world events that 
started under a one-colwmn head im column one, 
page one, and ran without a jump-line until the 
author had spun his yarn. 


WHY “E” IN “LINEAGE”? 


W * are often asked why we countenance an 
“e” in the word “lineage.” The dictionary 

defines this word as meaning descent from a 
common ancestor. Correct spelling of a word mean- 
ing volume of advertising lines would omit the “e.” 

Eprtor & PUBLISHER is willing to reform. Will 
our advertisers join us? Away with this unsightly, 
incorrect, stupid word “lineage”! Linage does the 
business to perfection. 

All those in favor of discarding the offensive 
“e’ say aye! Contrary minded? Later on we shall 


report the result of this little election. 
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a 


For wrath killeth the foolish man, and envy 
slayeth the silly one; although affliction cometh 
not forth of the dust, neither doth trouble 


spring out of the ground; yet man is born 
ae trouble, as the sparks fly upward. Job; 
» 2-6-7. 


ALL DOWN THE LINE 
RESS agents who attempt to substitute propa- 


ganda for advertising, swindle everyone, down 


the newspaper line: 

First, his client, because he cannot “deliver” and 
sells his service under false pretense. 

Second, the publisher who is silly enough to accept 
his “handouts” as news, for advertising cannot be sold 
if it may be had for nothing. 

Third, advertising agencies, who seek to develop 
legitimate business and find themselves in competition 
with this ugly and inexplicable system of graft. 

Fourth, newspaper advertising representatives, who 
are either wholly defeated by the substitution bluff or 
are compelled to agree to give certain quantities of 
free publicity with a paid lineage contract. 

Fifth, editors whose columns are cluttered by ir- 
responsible advertising claims, in complete repudiation 
of the first tenets of good journalism. 


Sixth, the public, exploited by “advertising” in the. - 


guise of “news.” 


Silence has never been golden in this trade. 


A BAD PARTNERSHIP 


HEER cynicism underlies the notion that it is 
S “4 newspaper’s business to cater to all classes” 

and then go into partnership with racetrack touts 
to bunk the public by printing “selections,” “dope,” 
and betting odds. The race track gambling evil, 
which is as corrupt an influence as exists in this 
country, is conducted very largely in violation of 
law, flouts decency, impoverishes the poor, trades on 
ignorance and reeks with fraud, as every newspaper 
man in this country knows. It will die the day that 
newspapers stop publication of “news” which merely 
incites public interest in it. 
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LAWSON’S TRUSTEESHIP 


HE sagacity with which Victor F. Lawson con 

ducted the Chicago Daily News for almost 5 

years is strikingly apparent in his testamentar; 
disposition of that great property. Of his handsom 
bequests to his associates, friends, employes and th 
many charities, no comment is necessary. They wer 
characteristic of the man, 

Of his arrangements for the future of the Dail 
News in his terse, clear will, newspaper men wi 
agree that it was a wise course to lay no restriction 
on the trustees who will conduct the paper. Th 
bank named as executor is to manage the paper an 
to administer its very considerable revenue largel 
for the benefit of the religious and benevolent organi 
zations which are Mr. Lawson’s chief heirs. If : 
seems wise to the trustees that the paper be trans 
ferred to other owners, such a step is permitted unde 
the will. Its purchasers will not assume respons: 
bility for Mr. Lawson’s legacies. 


Nelson, Pulitzer and Bennett all left their greé 
properties to trustees when their last hour came, an 
the Kansas City Star, New York World and St. Low 
Post-Dispatch have continued as virile and profitab! 
journals under such operation. None of these thre 
can be sold under the terms of the trusteeships. A 
are now under direction of their founders’ sons ar 
daughters. Bennett’s Herald had too many chron 
troubles to survive under the inexperienced manag 
ment of financial trustees and was soon sold 1 
Mr. Munsey. 

Mr. Lawson’s trusteeship is like none of the thre 
mentioned. His incomparable staff is to go on ¢ 
they did under his hand and eye. Ag in the pa 
most of the net profits will go to help the needy ar 
afflicted. That last was Mr. Lawson’s principal it 
tention and the trustees will operate or sell the pape 
whichever course will best serve that end. 


When Carl Decker conceived the idea of 
rescuing Evangeline Cisneros from Morro 
Castle in the feverish days before the Spanish- 
American war, he ran no risk of having his 
idea appropriated by others, and paid his own 
expenses to Havana and informed his office 
when the exciting exploit was a fact. 


A LIVE EDITORIAL SUBJECT 


ATURALLY, space-grafters have only contem 
for publishers who sell out their news colum 
by admitting commercial propaganda. It is 

human reaction. One of the most daring of t 
moochers betrayed his feeling to an Eprtor & Pu 
LISHER man only last week, while discussing a scher 
of advertising he proposes to operate which calls f 
the publication of free space and paid space in equ 
lineage. 

“T put it over when I can, and I usually can,” 
said with a sneer of triumph. “Of course, there a 
some good papers that refer. such stuff to the editor 
departments and tell us that we must buy our spa 
independent of any action the editor may take. V 
must have such papers to reach the public, so we b 
the space and forget the publicity. But such a pap 
as the (here he named one of the most famous ¢ 
papers of the Middle West) will take his editor 
matter right through with the advertising and I tu 
the copy over to its special New York advertisi 
man and it is used.” 


All ethical questions aside, is it not a business fe 
that the newspaper that accepts a line of free co: 
mercial matter for every line of paid matter has ¢ 
its advertising rate in half? There is a minimum 
glory in salesmanship that scrambles to sell a co 
modity at half its price It is only human to sneer 
such business. 

The day is coming, perhaps more rapidly than © 
appreciate, when free commercial publicity will 
ruled out of every newspaper of the land, large a 
small, weak and powerful. Will it come throu 
action by existing organizations of publishers? Th 
have been fumbling it for a very long time. Will 
come through action by editorial associations? It is 
live subject for editors. 


PERSONALS 


[AMES M. THOMPSON, publisher of 
the New Orleans Item and the New 

leans Tribune, visited New) York this 

reek on business. 

Colonel James E. Elverson, owner and 

ublisher of the Philadelphia Inquirer, has 

eturned from a yachting trip. 


Theodore T. Ellis, publisher of the 
Vorcester (Mass.) Telegram-Gazette, 
‘fas recently made a life member of the 
Vorcester Lodge of Elks and presented 
ith a gold membership card. 

Pio Crespi, publisher of the Corriere 
‘America, New York Italian newspaper, 
sturned to this country this week from 
trip to Italy. 

J. F. Halliday, publisher of the Iroquois 
S. D.) Chief, has been appointed a mem- 
er of the State board of charities and 
orrections, succeeding C. M. Day, editor 
Ethe Sioux Falls, Argus-Leader. 

Louis E. Meyer, editor and publisher 
[ the Oakland (Cal.) Leader, is spend- 


ig several weeks in the Hawaiian 
‘lands. Twenty years ago he was a 
ember of the Honolulu Advertiser 
aff. 


John E. King, state printer of Cali- 
nia and publisher of the Hemet News, 
is been visiting his old home in St. 
aul, where he was for several years 
ate librarian of Minnesota. ; 

Arthur G. Staples, editor of the Lewis- 
n (Me.) Journal, was one of the guests 
honor at a dinner given to Gov. Brew- 
er last week at York Beach. 

Arthur A. Parks, publisher of the 
oughkeepsie (N. Y.) Evening Star, and 
rs. Parks, have been spending a vaca- 
By at Saranac Inn, Upper Saranac, 


Hal S. Davies, publisher of the Minot 
N. D.) Daily News, has been elected 
esident of the Minot Rotary Club. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


‘EORGE M. BURBACH, advertising 
4 manager of the St. Louis Post- 
patch, and Mrs. Burbach, visited New 
ork this week. 
H. W. Allen, new advertising manager 
the Wichita Eagle, has been introduced 
various Wichita business groups 
rough a series of luncheons arranged 
the Eagle. 


Leon K. Reynolds, national advertising 
inager of the Dallas (Tex.) Times- 
zrald, and Mrs. Reynolds are spending 
fortnight visiting in New York. 
Maurice Lackey, for six years adver- 
ing manager of the Birmingham N. ews, 
leaving Sept. 1 for Florida to enter 
: real estate business. George Biggers, 
nager of foreign advertising, will suc- 
d him. 

darry T. Watts, business manager of 
» Des Moines Register and Tribune- 
ws, spoke before the local Advertising 
ib last week. 

dugh Bancroft, manager of the Boston 
lass.) News Bureau and his wife nar- 
vly escaped death when an oncoming 
in at a grade crossing on the Newbury- 
t turnpike forced him to drive his car 
an embankment. Mr. Bancroft was 
Own out and received a broken nose. 
s. Bancroft is the daughter of Clarence 
Barron, publisher of the Boston News 
reau and general manager of the Wall 
eet Journal. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


MIN O’ROURKE has resigned from 
the staff of the Wall Street Journal, 
w York, and is now ona pleasure trip 
Europe. 

-enneth Hayes and Benjamin D. Korn- 
1 will leave the Wall Street Journal 
t month for Florida. Hayes plans to 
to Miami, where he expects to con- 
le in newspaper work, while Kornfield 
yoing to Sarasota to do publicity. 
harles O. Gridley, Washington cor- 
yondent, is now representing the Port- 
1 Oregonian at the National Capital, 
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having succeeded Charles C. Hart, who 
became recently United States Minister 
to Albania. Mr. Gridley resigned some 
time ago as news manager of the Wash- 
ington Press Service to engage in in- 
dependent newspaper work. 

L. L. Stevenson, New York staff cor- 
respondent of the Detroit News, has re- 
turned from a vacation spent with his 
parents in Ohio and with relatives and 
friends in Michigan. 

Whit Burnett, of the New York Times 
telegraph copy desk, has returned from 
a vacation in the Maine woods and Mon- 
treal. 


Herbert Asbury of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune rewrite staff has returned 
from a trip to the Adirondacks. 


Richard Watts, Jr., of the dramatic de- 
partment of the New York Herald Trib- 
une, and Floyd Taylor of the New York 
Herald Tribune rewrite staff have gone 
to Bermuda for their vacation, 


Percy N. Stone, ship news reporter for 
the New York Herald Tribune has re- 
turned from Naples, Me., where he spent 
his vacation as hiking director at Camp 
Wenonah. 


D. G. Rogers, librarian for the New 
York Herald Tribune, has returned from 
a vacation in Hopatcong, N. J. 

Paul Bellamy, managing editor of. the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, is motoring 
through the east and northeast on his 
vacation. 

Walter I. Robinson, managing editor 
of the Cleveland Times, accompanied by 
Mrs. Robinson and their children, motored 
to Philadelphia and York, Pa., last week 
for a vacation. 


Hal O’Flaherty, London correspondent 
and director for Europe of the Chicago 
Daily News service, has left Des Moines, 
Ia., for Chicago. Mr, O’Flaherty visited 
for some time in Des Moines at the home 
of his parents, Mr. and Mrs. P, M. 
O’Flaherty. 


R. S. Stephan has been named assistant 
Sunday editor of the Cleveland Times. 
He succeeds Russell Pine, who was pro- 
moted to Sunday editor following the 
resignation of Ralph J. Frantz, who is 
now touring Europe. In addition to Mr. 
Stephan the Times has added four other 
new employes: H. W. Metzger, George 
O. Gould, H. Issel and Eugene A, Kelley, 
all members of the news staff. 


Samuel Potter Burrill, associate editor 
of the Cleveland Times, has returned 
from two weeks spent at the Institute of 
Politics, at Williamstown, Mass. 


Dick Brayton, son of A. M. Brayton, 
publisher of the Madison, Wisconsin State 
Journal, has joined the staff of the Su- 
perior (Wis.) Telegram as reporter. 

Willett Main Kempton, short story 
writer, has joined the staff of the Madi- 
son, Wisconsin State Journal as feature 
writer, 


Robert Vale, Sunday editor on the now 
defunct Philadelphia North American, is 
in the office of Senator George Wharton 
Pepper as director of publicity. He also 
is contributing tri-weekly articles on fish- 
ing and hunting to the sporting page of 
the Philadelphia Inquirer. 

Albert Genung, one of the executives 
of the editorial department of the old 
Philadelphia North American, has gone 
to Miami, where he will engage in the 
real estate business. 


David S. Austin, staff correspondent 
of the Cincinnati Post, was made city 
editor last week to succeed John B. Pen- 
nekamp who went to Florida to engage 
in the real estate business. Austin rep- 
resented the United Press on the Sand 
Cave story. 


Dr. Edward C. Whalen, veteran editor 
of the Herald and Presbyter, a magazine 
of the Presbyterian Church ptiblished in 
Cincinnati, was run down by an auto- 
mobile Aug. 19 and seriously injured. 

Lt. Frank A. Mallen, night editor of 
the New York Evening Graphic, has re- 
turned to his desk after spending two 
weeks’ vacation at the U. S. Marine camp 
at Quantico, Va., and on a motor tour 
of Maryland and Pennsylvania. 

Miss Inez A. Brayton, formerly dra- 
matic and music critic on the Madison, 
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FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 


W. ALLEN, recently appointed ad- 
* vertising manager of the Wichita 
(Kan.) Eagle, has had 27 years’ experi- 
ence in advertis- 
ing, working up 
from office boy 
through every 
branch of the 
work, 

Mr. Allen comes 
to Wichita from 
Houston, Tex., 
where for the past 
year he has been 
engaged in the 
idvertising agency 
business. Prior to 
that he was for 
five years adver- 
tising manager of 
the Houston Post. 

A native of Massachusetts, Mr. Allen 
also was at one time advertising manager 
of the Boston Record. 

Now with the Wichita Eagle, Mr. 
Allen joins an aggressive newspaper or- 
ganization. Victor Murdock, editor-in- 
chief, was for seven years chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission at Wash- 
ington, Marcellus Murdock, publisher, 
is an important figure in the newspaper 
world, active in the A. N. P. Than ING BL (Gy 
and the Associated Press. Sidney D. 
Long, business manager, was one of the 
earliest members and is past president of 
the International Circulation Managers’ 
Association. 


H. W. Atren 


Wisconsin State Journal, has returned to 
Madison after a year’s sojourn on the 
west coast. 


R. E. Meck, of the Hagerstown, (Md.) 
Daily Mail staff is spending his vacation 
at his home in Pennsylvania. 

William H. Penhallegon is now city 
editor of the Bismarck (N. D.) Tribune. 


Albert H. Easingwood of the copy desk 
of the Cleveland News, with Mrs. Easing- 
wood and their children has returned from 


a vacation in central and southern New 
York. 


Russell B. Pyre, for several years on 
the commercial beat for the Madison, Wis- 
consin State Journal, has been appointed 
political writer. 

Aaron B. Griffing, reporter for the 
Dallas News, suffered several broken 


ribs in a recent automobile collision at 
Dallas. 


Arthur G. Walker, dramatic critic of 
the Atlantic City Ventnor News, is on a 
vacation in Northern Pennsylvania. 

William P. Houpt, formerly editor of 
the defunct Atlantic City (N. J.) Gazette- 
Review and now member of the staff of 
the Atlantic City Evening Union, is spend- 
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ing the summer in the country, on the 
outskirts of the resort. 

Miss Ruth E. Pine, who has resigned 
as social editor of the Trenton Times to 
enter the training school of St. Luke’s 
Hospital, New York, was given a fare- 
well dinner Aug. 20 by members of the 
staff. Her place on the newspaper will 
be taken by Miss Florence M. Foreman, 
with the society department of the Tren- 
ton Times for several years. 


William J. Waldron, former member 
of the Trenton Times reportorial staff, is 
spending a six weeks’ vacation traveling 
in Europe. 

George Shick, State House reporter 
for the Trenton Times, and Mrs. Shick, 
recently returned from a vacation at 
Asbury Park, N. J. 

Stuart Strowbridge, one of the editors 
of the Fairmont (Minn.) Daily Inde- 
pendent, was seriously hurt in an auto- 
mobile accident recently. 


Clifford Russell has become associate 
editor of the Mankato (Minn.) Daily 
Free Press. 


Nelson Jansky, music and dramatic 
critic for the Madison, Wisconsin State 
Journal, is spending a month touring in 
the west. 

Charles C. Cross, for seven years as- 
sociate editor of the Scottsbluff (Neb.) 
Star-Herald, has resigned. 


Mr. and Mrs. L. H. Fredericks of Rock- 
ford, Ill., are parents of a son born Aug. 
18. Mr. Fredericks is city editor of the 
Rockford Morning Star. 


G. M. Sessions, formerly sports editor 
of the Sioux Falls (S. D.) Argus-Leader, 
has returned and is now state news editor. 


James W. Irwin, managing editor of 
the Madison Wisconsin State J ournal, and 
Mrs. Irwin are spending their vacation 
touring the east. 


Ralph E. Ammon, agricultural editor 
of the Madison Wisconsin State Journal, 
has returned from a trip through Illinois. 

Henry Noll, special writer on the Madi- 
son Wisconsin State Journal staff, is 
spending his vacation touring the north. 

H. Duncan Wall, is now telegraph edi- 
tor of the Pittsburg (Kan.) Sun. Mr. 
Wall formerly was a reporter on the 
Shawnee (Okla.) Morning News. 

Harry B. Smith, sporting * editor of 
the San Francisco Chronicle, spent his 
vacation in Honolulu. 

G. B. Haugen has been named editor 
of the Maddock (N. D.) Standard, suc- 
ceeding C. W. Kemmer, 

Robert Cull, 19, has been appointed 
city editor of the Frederick (Okla. ) 
Leader, 

Walter Burroughs, formerly on the 
Seattle Bureau of the Portland Oregon- 
van, became director of publications at 
the University of California Aug. 15. 

Watts, Caffey and Robert Hill, stu- 
dents in the University of Kansas school 
of‘ journalism, and Marion R. Cracraft, 


clients indicates: 


t 


Constitution, Hudson Dispatch 
Dispatch, Cleveland Times, 


Calif., Record, Winston-Salem Journal. 


Sunday publication. Wire today 


V. V. McNitr 
President 


The BEST Sports Feature 


ie is the Central Press Association’s weekly full-page Sports Pictorial. It 
is proving itself so in cities of all sizes, as this list of Sports Pictorial 


Tulsa World, Troy, N. Y., Times, New Orleans Item, 
Key West Morning Call, Oklahoma City Oklahoman, 
Long Branch, N. J., Record, Memphis News-Scimitar, 
(Jersey City-Union City-Hoboken, N. J.), 
Canton, O., Repository, Birmingham News, Buffalo Courier, 
Charleston, W. Va., Gazette, Pittsburgh Gazette-Times, 


Eight columns, any depth. Shipped from Cleveland in time for Saturday or 
for proofs and prices. 


Che Central Press Assuciation 


Central Press Bldg. 
Cleveland, O. 


P. S.: We also produce the World’s Best Daily News-Picture Page 


Harrisburg, Pa., Telegraph, 
Oil City Derrick, Pasadena Post, 
New Haven Union, Atlanta 
Columbus 


Springfield, O., Sun, Oakland, 


H. A. McNirtt 
General Manager 
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of the Missouri University school of 
journalism have been spending their 
summer vacation reporting on the Pitts- 
burg (Kan.) Sun. 


HOLDING NEW POSTS 


R* G. WALTER, from copy desk, 
Syracuse Telegram, to city editor, 
Poughkeepsie Evening Star. 

Harold Griffin, from copy desk, Madi- 
son (Wis.) Capital Times, to state editor 
Madison, Wisconsin State Journal. 

Bryn Griffiths, from assistant sports 
editor, Milwaukee (Wis.) Sentinel to staff 
Madison, Wisconsin State Journal. 

Earl Durgin, from Maw (T. H.) News, 
to. reporter, Hilo (Hawaii) News. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES 


HARLES S. SMITH, Berlin corre- 
spondent of the Associated Press, has 
been transferred to London, replacing 
Robert M. Collins, granted an indefinite 
leave of absence due to ill-health. 

Clarence Dubose has been appointed 
Associated Press correspondent in Mexico 
City, replacing F. C. Scoville, who is 
returning to domestic service in New 
York headquarters office. 

James A. Mills, Moscow correspondent 
of the Associated Press, visited Berlin 
this week. to confer with Jackson S. 
Elliott; assistant general manager, who is 
touring Europe on business for the press 
association. 

David Lawrence, President of the Con- 
solidated Press Association, attended the 
funeral of Victor Lawson in Chicago on 
Monday. At eleven o’clock, eastern stan- 
dard time, the wires of the Consolidated 
Press were silenced for five minutes. The 
Chicago Daily News foreign service is 
a part of the service of the Consolidated 
Press. 

Robert Bender, general news manager 
of the United Press, with Mrs. Bender 
and their family are spending their sum- 
mer vacation on an automobile tour 
through the Adirondacks. 


Henry Minott has been transferred 
from the New York office of the United 
Press to the Boston bureau, relieving 
Foster Eaton, on vacation. 

Albert Brock, I. N. S. telegrapher and 
secretary of the I. N. S. operators’ divi- 
sion of the international union, has trans- 
ferred from the San Antonio Evening 
News to the Jacksonville (Fla.) Journal. 

Robert B. McClean, general manager of 
the Consolidated Press Association and 
his family have returned from their sum- 
mer home in the Pennsylvania mountains. 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT > 


MONG recent Ludlow installations 

for setting newspaper heads and dis- 
play advertisements are the following: 
Marion (O.) Star, Salt Lake (Utah) 
Tribune, Birmingham (Eng.) Post, 
Evanston (Iill.) News-Index, Greenfield 
(Mass.) Record, Attleboro (Mass.) Sun, 
El Tempo (Bogota, Colombia), Sarasota 
(Fla.) Times, Syracuse (N. Y.) Post 
Standard, Dubuque (la.) Telegraph-Her- 
ald, Havana (Cuba) Post, Pittsburgh 
(Pa.) Press, St. Petersburg (Fla.) 
Times and Montreal Gazette. 

Work has been started on the new busi- 
ness block to be erected by the Perry 
(N. Y.) Record. 

Midland (S. D.) Mail has installed 
new linotype. 

Albert Lea (Minn.) Freeborn County 
Standard has put in its second high speed 
Miller automatic press. 

Bronson (Minn.) Budget has bought a 
9 x 12 C. & P. Gordon jobber. 

Hopkins (Minn.) Hennepin County Re- 
view has purchased equipment for high- 
grade embossing. 

Valley City (N. D.) Times-Record has 
installed a Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 
folding machine. 


MARRIED 


HARLAND ROGER RATCLIFFE, 
editor of the school and college de- 
partment of the Boston Transcript to 
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| ASSOCIATION CHIEFS 


hbo: W. ATKINS, president of the 
North Carolina Press Association, is 
managing editor of the Gastonia Daily 

Gazette, which he 

owns’ with his 

brother, E. D. 

Atkins. 

Leaving Emory 
and Henry Col- 
lege, at Emory, 
Va., in 1901, he 

~ started work for 
the Gazette, then 

a four-page 

weekly, at a sal- 

ary of $5 a week. 

Then he was cub 

reporter, adver- 

tising solicitor, 

and, he adds, “a 

few other things.” 

In 1905 he had his first daily newspaper 
experience as a reporter on the old 
Charlotte Evening Chronicle, becoming 
state news editor the next year of the 
Charlotte. Observer. 

In the fall of the same year, 1906, he 
purchased the newspaper on which he had 
spent his neophyte days and together with 
his brother. has operated the Gazette for 
19 years, going from a semi-weekly to 
thrice-a-week, and finally entering the 
daily field in September, 1919. 


James W. ATKINS 


Miss Ella Frances King, of Melrose, 
Highlands. 

Edward W. Scannell, sporting editor 
of the Worcester Evening Post to Miss 
Marion €. Power of Worcester, recently. 

Miss Katherine Gauss, former society 

editor, Salem (Mass.) Observer and a 
member of the Essex County Press Asso- 
ciation, to George Cook, an official in the 
National Bank of Amritsar, India. 
_ Frank F, McSherry, Jr., of Worcester, 
formerly reporter on the Telegram, 
Gagetie and ‘Post in that city to Miss 
Marguerite E. Marshall of Worcester. 

William M. Dawson, assistant city ed- 
itor of “the Madison (Wis.) Capital 
Times to Miss Margaret Donahue last 
week. 

Miss Louise Jackson, daughter of Nigel 
Jackson of the Honolulu Advertiser 
staff to Charles D. Spenser. 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


ISS BUBYE E. JONES, who last 

October purchased and revived the 

St. Elmo (Ill.) Banner, has purchased 

the St. Elmo Press, the only other paper, 
and consolidated the plants. 

J. E. West has purchased the New 
York Mills (Minn.) Herald from E. R. 
Estes and will continue its publication. 

Oscar L. May, formerly with the Lino- 
type Company in southern Jowa, has pur- 
chased one-half interest in the Bayport 
(Minn.) Herald from L. E. Matteson. 

N. C. Ball, editor and publisher of the 
Clarion (Pa.) Republican, has purchased 
the Knox (Pa.) Herald, from S. L. Pick- 
ens. Mr. Hall will print the Herald in 
his Republican offices. Mr. Pickens will 
continue the job printing business ope- 
rated by the Herald. 

J. G. Todd and A. E. Graber have pur 
chased the plant of the Northville (S. D.) 
Journal and moved it to Claremont, S. D., 
where they will start a weekly. Mr. 
Todd was formerly with the Mellette 
(S. D.) Tribune. 

A. C. Hutchinson, former owner and 
editor of the Cayuga (Ind) Herald, has 
purchased the Noble (Ind.) News. 

O. H. Barber, of American Falls, 
Idaho, where he formerly published the 
Press, became editor of the Tonasket 
(Wash.) Times and Okanogan Record, 
joint publication, recently. Frank Put- 
nam, formerly publisher, retains an in- 
terest. 

J. Gladston Emery and J. S. Evans 
have purchased the Sayre (Okla.) Jour- 
nal from Dick Mitchell. Emery recently 
sold the Hartshorne (Okla.) Sun to D. O. 


(Continued on Page 30) 


In Cincinnati— 


THE POST 


Made the biggest gain in 
PAID ADVERTISING | of 
any Cincinnati newspaper 


during July, 1925. 
The Post Gained | 


43,120 lines . 


The other evening paper 
lost 4,368 lines. 


The leading morning 
paper gained 33,726 lines, in- 
cluding Sundays. 


KOK OK 


The Post has the largest 
circulation of any Cincinnati 
newspaper, its net paid sales. 


being more than 185,000 
daily. . 


The Post has 110,000 more 
circulation than either Cin- 
cinnati daily morning paper. 


The Post goes into over 
60,000 more Cincinnati and 
suburban homes than either 


Cincinnati daily morning 


paper. 
More than 39,000 families 
in Cincinnati and suburbs 


read no other paper but The 
Post. Bei 3 


The Cincinnati Post 


A 
_ Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper 


Member of the A. B, C. 
Represented in the National Advertising Field by 
ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


New York Chicago Cleveland 
San Francisco Los Angeles 


Cincinnati 
Seattle 


.) 
‘ 
i 
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Bes 


Ae 


A Single 


Power-Driven Keyboard 
for both 
Main and Auxiliary Magazines 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
Brooklyn, New York 


otograph Made In Rocky Mountain News and Denver Times, Denver, Colo.—z4 Linotypes 
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He will be business 
Journal, and Emery, 


Groff of Hugo. 
manager of the 
editor. 


ON THE MECHANICAL SIDE 


ANDLE SEARS, son of Ike U. 
Sears, business manager of the 
Madison, Wisconsin State Journal, is 
learning newspaper work from _ the 


bottom. He has started in the press room 
of the Journal. 

George Riggs, superintendent of the 
mechanical department of the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune-News, has returned 
from a vacation spent in a number of 
Iowa cities. 

Seth Thornton, former head of the 
school of printing at the South Dakota 
State College, is now Intertype Corpora- 
tion representative in South Dakota. 

Frank Mills, linotype operator on the 
Cedar Rapids Republican for a number 
of years, has joined the Des Moines 
Register composing room force. 


WITH THE ADVERTISERS 
DWIN L. SULLIVAN, for the past 


five years advertising manager of the 
Home Insurance Company of New York, 
has resigned, effective Sept. 15 to become 
vice-president and business manager of 
The Insurance Field, Louisville, Ky. 

Albert J. Stowe, well known to South- 
ern newspaper men as publicity director 
of the South Atlantic Ports Association 
and later secretary of the Jacksonville 
(Fla.) Chamber of Commerce, has re- 
signed the latter office and will enter 
business for himself. 

C. Patterson, formerly advertising man- 
ager for the Drennen Department Store 
of Birmingham, is now advertising man- 
ager of, the Burger-Phillips Department 
Store. 

Baxter Eastburn, former advertising 
manager of J. Blachs’ Sons, Birmingham, 
Ala., is now advertising manager of the 
Trivers Clothes Corporation in New 
York. Mr. Eastburn was with the Birm- 
ingham Age-Herald for seven years be- 
fore going with Blach’s. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 

LOOMSBURG (Pa.) Morning Press 

Greater Bloomsburg edition, in six 
sections, Aug. 10. 

Aurora (Ill.) Beacon-News, 88-page 
Central States Fair and Exposition edi- 
tion, Aug. 19. 

Denton (Tex.) Record-Chronicle re- 
cently issued a 48-page special edition in 
observance of its 22nd anniversary as a 
daily. 

Geneva (N. Y.) Daily Times, observed 
its 30th anniversary with a 64 page edi- 
tion. 

Tipton (Mo.) Times, Fiftieth Anni- 
versary edition, Aug. 21. Everett Pizer 
has published the paper for the last 18 
years. 

Attleboro (Mass.) Sun, 16-page tab- 
loid Aug. 20, supplement celebrating the 
150th anniversary of the town of Mans- 
field. 


Lakeland (Fla.) Star-Telegram, 1925 
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CIRCULATION PROGRESS 


McCauley Increased Beacon’s 
Circulation Five-Fold 


Cc. B. McCauley 


NTIRING enthusiasm and a continual 

hammering away at an objective is 
what has made C. B. McCauley, circula- 
tion manager of the Wichita Beacon one 
of the outstanding circulation men of the 
country. 

He came to the Beacon shortly after 
Henry J. Allen purchased it. Seventeen 
years he has been a member cf the or- 
ganization. Since he came to the Beacon 
the circulation has increased five-fold. 

Beginning as city circulator, he later di- 
rected the out-of-town circulation, and so 
has a broad and comprehensive view of the 
task. He now has general charge of all 
circulation, and his capacity for hard work 
and direct personal knowledge of every 
angle of the business has inspired his 
force with the same zeal that he possesses. 

He is a member of the International 

Circulation Managers’ Association and a 
charter member and director of the Mid- 
west Circulation Managers’ Association. 
_ Because of his integrity, loyalty and 
infinite capacity for hard work and thor- 
ough knowledge of his business, his opin- 
ions are asked and respected by newspaper 
men all over the Southwest. 


ee and Opportunity edition, Aug. 
6. 


Portland (Me.) Press-Herald, 74-page . 


State of Maine and New England Ki- 
wanis convention edition, Aug. 24. 


Denton (Tex.) Record-Chromcle 48- 
page, 22nd anniversary edition, Aug 15. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


OUISVILLE (KY.) ADVERTIS- 

ING CLUB held its annual picnic 
Aug. 27, at Glenwood Park. Baseball, 
swimming, races and a chicken dinner 
were features of the day. 


Northwest Daily Press Association 
members and their wives held their semi- 
annual meeting and outing at Birch Lake, 
Minn., as the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Ed 
LaFond of the Little Falls Daily Tran- 
script. 


Southwest Missouri Press Associa- 
tion, meeting at De Soto, Mo., elected 
the following officers: President, Doc 
Bryden, Bloomfield Vindicator; vice- 
president Simon Loebe, Charleston 
Times; recording secretary, John Camp, 
De Soto Press; and corresponding secre- 
tary, George Naeter, Cape Girardeau 
Southeast Missourian. 


Tri-State Editorial Association will 
hold its annual session at Sioux City, Ia., 
Sept. 24, 25 and 26. 


Custer Highway Press Club was 
organized at a recent meeting of editors 
held at Chamberlain, S. D. Fred J 
Croft of the Chamberlain Democrat was 
elected president and Sherman Bates of 
the Chamberlain Register, secretary. The 
executive committee is composed of E. J. 
Beetham of the: Murdo- Coyote; Walter 
G. Fox of the Kimball Graphic and 
Victor J. Clark of the South Dakota 
Mail, published at Plankinton. 


Erie (Pa.) Press Club has elected 
these officers: president, Tom Sterrett, 
Erie Times; vice-presidents, S. E. Holly 
and Nelson Baldwin; treasurer, Frank 
W. Dillon; secretary, James K. Shields. 


Iowa Daily Press Association at its 
midsummer outing at Clear Lake last 
week heard further stories of their 
$100,000 publicity campaign. 


John F. D. Aué, Burlington Hawkeye 
publisher, president of the association, 
said: 


“One utility corporation man told me 


: 


this campaign made it possible for fi 
concern to float a bond issue which other. 
wise would have been impossible. Insur. 
ance men reduced land loan values ir 
Iowa from $100 to $75 and someone hac 
to jump into the breach. The newspaper’ 
took the jump; they will always be read; 
to jump in the future.” 


C. H. McNider, Mason City, compli 
mented the Iowa press for keeping it: 
columns “clean’’ and for moulding publi 
opinion to constructive views. 
Loomis, business manager of the Maso 
City Globe Gazette, was toastmtser at tht 
banquet. Two days of sports, swimming 
and boat occupied the members. 


Second Minnesota District Editoria 
Association held its regular summe 
outing at Slayton, Aug 8. Two hun 
dred people were present. 


Ozark Press Association will meet it 
Aurora, Mo., Sept. 11, 12 and 13, accord. 
ing to W. E. Freeland of the Forsyth 
(Mo.) Republican, president. 
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GROWING 
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Watch for it in your Mail! 
What? 


copy. 

Four weekly 
of 
decoration. 


For woman’s 


Where? 
Who? 


provement. 


When? 


4 White Street 


pointed paragraphs 


Syndicate of foremost artists and writers 
on interior decoration and home im- 


First release for publication September 
28th. Watch Editor & Publisher and 
mail for further details. 


ee TR es RS ea i 
Have You Learned About Our Rebate System? 


A distinctive, authentic Beautiful Home 
Feature Service. 


Discriminating sketches and interesting 


releases and one column 
on interior 


Because it is a circulation and advertising 
builder not merely another space-filler. 


page — feature section — 


home builders’ department. 


EDITORS’ FEATURE SYNDICATE 


Canal 6685 


New York 


Pyare 
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The 
Richmond News 
Leader 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Continues to Grow 


Circulation 


1920—45,222 
1921—46,744 ___ Advertising __ 
1922—47,613 1920—10,031.840 Lines 
1923—50,149 1921— 9,379,188 Lines 
1924——58,252  1922—10,156,118 Lines 
Ist 7 Months 1925—62,400 1923—10,852,152 Lines 
1924——12,108.600 Lines 
Ist 6 Months 1925— 6,015,380 Lines 


The News Leader Leads 


IN CIRCULATION — ADVERTISING 
AND EVERYTHING WORTH WHILE 


Foreign Representatives 


KELLY-SMITH CO. KELLY-SMITH CO. J. B. KEOUGH 
Marbridge Bldg. Lytton Bldg. Candler Bidg. 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO., ILL. ATLANTA, GA. 
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EN BATSFORD, the artist chosen 
by. United Feature Syndicate, New 
York, to draw the “Doings of the Duffs, 


when that comic 
strip was revived, 


started news- 
paper work, he 
recalls, when 9 
years old: He 


was pressed into 
service to sell ex- 
tras of the Duluth 


Herald the day 
McKinley was 
shot. 

His first real 
job was on the 
old Winnipeg 

Bren BATSFORD Tribune, when 


he was 19. There 
his work was a 
combination of police reporter and car- 
toonist. Subsequently he went to the 
Mamtoba Free Press, for which he was 
staff cartoonist until the war broke out 
and he served overseas with the Canadian 
forces. 
After the war he became a contributor 
to Life and other humorous weeklies. 
Now he lives in Brooklyn, N. Y. with his 


wife and two children Fay, 5, and 
Ramona, 2. 

As a diversion, Batsford is writing 
playlets and comedy scenarios for a 


moving picture concern. 


Glenn Frank, former editor of Century 
Magazine, now president of the Universi- 
ty of Wisconsin, beginning Sept. 21, will 
write a daily editorial for newspapers to 
be handled through the McClure News- 
paper Syndicate, New York. 

The board of governors of the As- 
sociation of Newspaper Syndicates, re- 
cently organized, will hold its first meet- 
ing in New York next week, H. H. 
McClure, general manager of Associated 
Newspapers, Inc., and association secre- 
tary, announced this week. Membership 
applications will be. drawn up and ap- 
proved and other business attended to. 
Roster of the board has not yet been 
completed and names of the members are 
not yet available for publication. 


Ring Lardner will report the World 
Series this year for Bell Syndicate, Inc., 
New York. Lardner has been reporting 
the baseball classic annually for Bell since 
1919, with the exception of last year. So 
many requests for the service reached 
George Snevily, syndicate manager, he 
signed a new contract with the humorist 
this year. Lardner got his start in his 
writing career covering baseball for the 
Chicago Tribune and the Chicago Herald- 
Examiner. 


Reginald M. Cleveland was appointed 


Glarld 


These two newspapers of- 
fer the most powerful all- 
day service in New York 
available as a unit under a 
single contact. The 650,000 
daily Wortp — EvENING 
Wortp readers constitute a 
highly concentrated force to 
be reckoned with in any 
campaign designed to effect 
distribution in Greater New 
York. 


The ening World 
Pulitzer Building, New York 


Tribune Tower General Motors Bldg. 
Chicago” Detroit 
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A. N. S. Board to Meet Next Month—Ring Lardner to Report 
World Series—R. M. Cleveland Promoted by 


Readers Syndicate, Inc. 


vice-president and general manager of 
Readers’ Syndicate, Inc., New York, at 
a recent meeting of the board of di- 


rectors. C. E. Brown was named secre- 
tary. 
Mr. Cleveland, a graduate of Yale, 


Class of 1908, was for several years on 
the staff of the New York Evenmg Post 
and for three years automobile editor 
and afterwards assistant city editor of 
the New York Times. He was also for 
several years associate editor of Vanity 
Fair. Mr. Brown has had a wide ex- 
perience in the syndicate business. Be- 
fore joining Readers’ a year and a half 
ago, he was associated with the McClure 
Newspaper Syndicate, the Wheeler Syndi- 
cate, and the Bell Syndicate, Inc. 
Several additions to Readers’ staff were 
also announced this week. They are: 
J. W. Allan, formerly business manager 
of the Omaha Bee and later associated 
with the New York Evening Mail; H. F. 
Patton, formerly head of the visual de- 
partment of Underwood & Underwood, 
who will specialize in the educational 
features which the syndicate is develop- 
ing; R. V. Hardon, a newspaper man 
of experience in many executive capa- 
cities and creator of features; and A. L. 
Brandt, whose former connections in the 
syndicate field have been with the Mc- 
Clure Newspaper Syndicate, Metropoli- 
tan Features and Republic Syndicate. 


D. P. Syndicate, Garden City, N. Y., 
announces a number of private letters 
written by Walter H. Page, war-time 
Ambassador in London, hitherto unpub- 
lished are now available from the Wood- 
row Wilson files. They are being 
offered in serial form, about 50,000 words, 
to the newspapers for daily release dur- 
ing October. They will not appear in 
book form until the serial ends early in 
November, according to Ralph H. Graves, 
syndicate manager. 


Associated Newspapers, Inc, New 
York, closed down all day Monday as a 
mark of tribute to the late Victor F. 
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Lawson, publisher of the Chicago Daily 
News, who was president. of the co-oper- 
ative feature service from the time of 
its organization until his death. 


“Lottie Pepp,’ formerly a two-column 
comic art feature distributed by the 
Graphic Syndicate, New York, has been 
changed to five-column strip form with 
Gus Edelstein as artist, T. O. Davidson, 
syndicate manager announced this week. 
Other Graphic features new to the mar- 
ket include: “Kessler’s Cartoons’; “Sally 
in Our Alley,” by J. A. Straus, five-col- 
umn daily strip; and a daily news strip, 
drawn by staff artists. 


Ledger Syndicate, Philadelphia, an- 
nounces “The Widow’s Might,” as the 
latest love-problem serial by Hazel Deyo 
Batchelor. 


Betty Brainerd, who writes “We 
Women” for Associated Newspapers, Inc., 
returned to New York recently from a 
two months’ vacation trip to Seattle, San 
Francisco, Banff, and Lake Louise. Miss 
Brainerd is the daughter of Erastus 
Brainerd, one-time noted editor of the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 


Mrs. Joseph Conrad has written her 
memories of her noted author husband 
for the D. P. Syndicate, Garden City, 
New York. The feature has been ar- 
ranged to appear in eight or ten weekly 
installments. 


Zoe Beckley, feature writer for the 
Famous Features Syndicate, New York, 
will sail from Europe for this country 
Sept. 2. She has been touring the Con- 
tinent as the guest of Her Majesty Queen 
Marie of Roumania, visiting Paris, Deau- 
ville, and the Riviera. Her ship is due 
in New York Sept. 10. 


Maximilian Elser, president of the Met- 
ropolitan Newspaper Service, New York, 
will return to his office next week from 
a vacation spent with his family at Had- 
lyme, Conn. 


Harry Staton, general manager of the 
New York Herald Tribune Syndicate, 
calls this department’s attention to an 
error published last week to the effect 
that J. N. “Ding” Darling, cartoonist, 
was connected with the Register and 
Tribune Syndicate, Des Moines. Mr, 
Darling has for many years been the 


“Straight-Unit” Central Folder Octuple Press, Consisting of four floor 


fed units and two central heavy duty 64 page folders. 


Like other Scott 


presses, this machine can also be expanded to a Decuple or Double Sextuple 
by adding more units and folders as required. 


cartoonist for the Herald Tribune syn- 
dicate. Angie eine 

Leslie Fulenwider, president of ‘the 
Famous Features Syndicate, New York 
is absent from New York this week on 
a business trip through the South. 


“There is as much adventure to be 
found in the vast untraveled sections oj 
Bible Lands today as within the Arctic 
Circle, the jungles of Africa or in tk 
Pamirs,’ remarked Dr. William T. Ellis 
of Swarthmore, Pa., last Wednesday, as 
he sailed aboard the President Roosevelt 
for ten months of exploration in the en 
tire geographical area of the Scriptures. 
Mrs, Ellis accompanied him. q 

Dr. Ellis says this is the greatest of 
his many foreign trips; for it combine 
his major interests of religion and for. 
eign affairs. Primarily undertaken fo 
a book on the present condition of all 
Bible Lands, the expedition will be a 
fertile source of material for the Ellis 
Sunday School Lesson, which for the 
coming year will be actually written in 
Bible Lands. 

“This expedition,” said Dr. Ellis, “is 
curiously a ‘carrying out’ of an Eprron 
& PusLisHeER article of a couple of years 
ago. I then pointed out that the greate: 
story in the world awaits the coming 
of a roving American newspaper corre- 
spondent to the Near East.” 


Consistently Building 
Permanent Classified 


thoughts of a continuously new 4 
public, and to prove the unlimited 
possibilities for classified adver- | 


tising. 


— 
Clarence M. Rusk Service — 
For Newspapers ‘ 


Harrisburg Pennsylvania 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


Main Office & Factory . Plainfield, New Jersey, U. s. A. 


New York Office - - 
Chicago Office -.+ - 


1457 Broadway 
- + + 1441 Monadnock Block 


7 


Cable Address: WALTSCOTT NEW YORK A 
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A LINOTYPE exactly suited to every 


composing-room requirement : Single or 
multiple distribution : One, two or three 
main magazines : With or without aux- 
iliary : 30 or 42 pica maximum measure. 


All Using Standard Interchangeable Magazines, Matrices, Molds and Liners 
All Operated from the Same Standard Power-driven Keyboard 
All Magazines Quickly Changed from the Front 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO B ki N 3 k CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED 
NEW ORLEANS CoO yn, ew or TORONTO 


AGENCIES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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A.H.BELO & CO., PuBLISHERS 
DIES), DERSAS) 
July 13, 1925 


Mergenthaler Linotype Co., 
549 Baronne Street, 
New Orleans, La. 


Gentlemen: 


We know that you will be interested in our 
experience with the new Model 26 and Model 14 lino- 
types. The Dallas Morning News is one of the first 
newspapers in the Southwest to install a Mergenthaler 
typesetting machine. We want to say that the new 


M 14 Model 26 has given our machinist less trouble than) MOoDEL 26 
; ODEL any machine installed in our plant. + S Peary 5 
wo Standard Interchangeable 
One, Two or Three Standard The Model 26 has been used exclusively for Mail andsine g 
Interchangeable Main Magazines headletter on The Dallas Morning News, The Dallas g 8 
Journal and The Semi-Weekly Farm News, and since its Two Standard Interchangeable 


One Standar installation on June 7th the machine has not averaged oP . 
; ge puercuengcable over one stop a day for machine trouble. Auxiliary Magazines 
Auxiliary Magazine 
The single keyboard Model 14 is used in our Faces from All Magazines 
ad room to set ads, double colum heads and cut over Miited in thcsSame Tae 


and underlines, and is running fine. 


When the Model 26 was installed we purchased 
our first electric pot. The slugs produced cannot be 
ee improved upon, and it is giving entire satisfaction. 


© TRADE Li N OTYPE MARK @ 


© TRADE LI N OTYPE MARK 


i ee 


a 


Set entirely on the LINOTYPE in the Benedictine Series 


Editor 


ADVERTISING AGENCY AFFAIRS 


Midland Advertising Agency Announces Copy Plans—Wood Joins 


Staff of Robert E. Ramsay Organization—Calkins & Holden 
Get Murphy Varnish Account 


IDLAND Advertising Agency, Cin- 

cinnati, announces the completion of 
all plans and copy for the Churngold 
Corporation, manufacturers of Churngold, 
Cincinnati. Newspapers will be used. 
The Effarsee Radio Company, Cincinnati, 
has also placed its advertising with the 
Midland Agency and arrangements are 
underway for a campaign in newspapers 
and magazines. Magazines, trade papers 
and newspapers will be used for three 
separate campaigns for the Kodel Radio 
Corporation. Advertising of the Tu-Top 
Table will be resumed in Chicago market. 


Stacy H. Wood, for four years asso- 
ciated with John Martin's Book, and since 
that doing free-lance work with a number 
of important commercial accounts, has 
been appointed associate in charge of visu- 
alizations and art of the Robert E. Ram- 
say Organization, New York. 


Calkins & Holden, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, announces this week they 
have been appointed to handle the account 
of the Murphy Varnish Company, of 
Newark, N. J., a large general advertiser. 
H. C. Bursley is advertising manager of 
the Murphy concern. 


William M. Engelman, formerly asso- 
ciated with Goode & Berrien, Inc., New 
York, is now space buyer for Pedlar & 
Ryan, Inc., New York. 


The Kenyon Company of Boston has 
been granted a charter of incorporation to 
deal in advertising material. The concern 
is capitalized at $50,000. The incorpora- 
tors are, Alden H. Kenyon, Brookline; 
Nathan Pike of Holliston and Lester H. 
Gibson of Malden. 


Edmund S. Whitten, Inc., of Boston has 
been granted a charter of incorporation 
as an advertising agency. The concern 
is capitalized for $10,000 and the incor- 
porators are, Edmund S. Whitten, New- 
tenville; Roland R. Darling, Melrose, and 
Cheney L. Hatch, Newtonville. 


A certificate of incorporation has been 
granted in Massachusetts to the Conlon, 
Prescott Company, Boston, an advertis- 
ing agency. The capital is 1,000 no par 
value shares. The incorporators are 
Arthur J. Conlon, Frank W. Prescott, 
both of Dorchester, T. Harold Curley, 
Brighton, and John K. Howard, Boston. 


Albert W. Ellis, head of the A. W. 
Ellis Company Advertising Agency of 
Boston, Mass. is spending the month of 
August at his summer home in Nan- 
tucket, Mass. Mr. Ellis owns the second 
oldest house in that section of the 
country. 


NATIONAL 
LEADERSHIP 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


During the first six months of 1925, 
The Cleveland News (Evening) pub- 
lished a greater volume of National Ad- 
vertising than was published during the 
same period by the other evening news- 
paper in Cleveland. 

When compiling your next schedule, 
consider this continued leadership in 
National Lineage on the part of 


The Cleveland News 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 
OHIO’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Represented by 
GEO. A. McDEVITT COMPANY 


250 Park Ave., New York 
914 People’s Gas Bldg., Chicago 


The Doughty Feature Advertising 
Company of Columbus with $10,000 capi- 
tal has been incorporated by G. N. B. 
Peters and others. 


WEEK’S AD TIPS | 


Aitkin-Kynett Company, 1516 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. Placing orders with newspapers 
for Fall schedules for the G. js Cigar 
Company, “El Producto” cigar, Philadelphia. 

Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 383 Madison 
avenue, New York. Has secured account of 
A. S. Hinds Company, “Hinds Almond Cream,’’ 
Portland, Me. 

D’Arcy Advertising Company, Missouri State 
Life Building, St. Louis. Placing orders with 
newspapers in selected sections for the Monroe 


Drug Company, ‘Putnam Dyes,’’ Quincy, 
Illinois. 
Dorrance, Sullivan & Company, 130 West 


42nd street, New York City. Placing 10,000- 
line campaigns in New England, New York, 
New Jersey and Ohio newspapers generally 
for The Dox Company, Brooklyn, for ‘‘Dox,’’ 
the sure fire carbon remover. Has secured 
account of The Knox Motor Associates, 
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Springfield, Massachusetts, of ‘the new Knox 
Spray Meter Equipment for heating houses 
with fuel oil. 

George L. Dyer Company, 42 Broadway, 
New York City. Has secured account of the 
Aluminum Company of America of Pittsburgh. 


Erickson Company, 381 Fourth avenue, New 
York. Now handling account of the Orphos 
Company, Inc., tooth paste, New York. 

Erwin, Wasey & Company, 844 Rush street, 
Chicago. Placing 3,000-line contracts with 
Pacific Coast newspapers for Carnation Milk 
Products Company, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin. 


Fuller & Smith, 1501 Euclid avenue, Cleve- 
land. Now handling account of the Standard 
Sanitary Company, Pittsburgh. 

Charles C. Green Advertising Agency, Estey 
Building, Philadelphia. Now handling account 
of the Telegraph Press of Harrisburg, manu- 
facturers of printed personal stationery. 


Green, Fulton, Cunningham Company, 360 
North Michigan avenue, Chicago. Reported 
to have secured account of Fitzpatrick Bros., 
Inc., “Kitchen Kleanzer,” Chicago. 

Henri, Hurst & McDonald, 58 E. Washing- 
ton street, Chicago. Now placing advertising 
in newspapers for Federal Telephone and 
Telegraph Company (radio appliances) using 
7,500-line space. 

Hughes, Wolf & Company, 133 East avenue, 
Rochester, N. Y. Placing orders with news- 
papers for the International Chemical Com- 
pany, “Bi Nesia,’’ Rochester. 


H. W. Kastor & Sons Advertising Company, 
22 West 48th street, New York. Has secured 
the accounts of Truly Warner Hats, New 
York, and the Regal Shoe Company, Boston. 

Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap-Younggreen, 417 
Sycamore street, Milwaukee. Reported to 
have secured account of the National Enamel- 
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The Fort Wayne JOURNAL 
GAZETTE (morning and ~ 


Sunday )—carried 


This At Once Establishes Fort _ 
Wayne (with a population of 
107,542) Asa Good, Live— 


Two-Newspaper City 


i 


: 


ing & Stamping Company, Milwaukee. * 

Kling-Gibson Company, 310 South Mich 
avenue, Chicago. Reported to have sec 
account of the Northwestern Yeast Com 
“Magic Yeast,’’ Chicago. r 

Lord & Thomas, 247 Park avenue, #] 
York. American Tobacco Company, il 
York, has placed ‘‘Chancellor’’ cigar ag 
in charge of this agency. 


Newell-Emmett Company, 120 West | 


street, New York. Reported to have sec 
account of the Eastman Kodak Comp: 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Picard, Bradner & Brown, Inc., 16 West 
street, New York. Placing account “WV 
boro” brand cigarettes for the Phillip Me 
Company, N. Y. 

Porter, Eastman & Byme Company, 
Tll. Has secured the newspaper accoun 
the American Radio Company of Buff; 


Powers, Alexander & Jenkins 
Madison Building, Detroit. 
account of the U. S. Truck Company, 

Redfield Advertising Agency, 34 We: 
street, New York. Placing orders with 
papers in selected section for the Ame 
Lead Company, New York. | 

Sehl Advertising Agency, 360 North M 
gan avenue, Chicago. Again making © 
tracts with newspapers for the Calumet } 
ing Powder Company, New York. 

Smith-Endicott Company, 
Boston. 


fall for the Brockton Co-operative Bog 
Shoe Company, men’s shoes, Brockton. _ 
Sweeney & James, 1632 Euclid avenue, 
land. Reported to be handling account 
Peerless Motor Car Company, Cleveland. ~ 
secured account of the Sunbeam 
Company, “Rit,’’ dyes, Chicago. 


197,890 Lines More ‘ 
Advertising in July 
1925 Over July, 1924 


And Also Exceeded the Afternoon 
Paper by 39,690 Lines During 
The Same Month of This Year 


Representatives in 
the National Field 


‘STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


The FortWayne Journal-Gazette : 
Is Breaking All Its Lineage cf 
Records This Year! 


You Cannot Cover Fort Wayne and Northern 
Indiana Adequately Without the Use of --- ¢ 


The Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette 


FORT WAYNE—INDIANA’S 2nd City 


New York, Chicago Philadelphia 


San Francisco 


ttt 


Los Angeles 
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POWERS PERFECTION COOLER 


Every Newspaper Photo Engraving Plant should have at least one 


The Powers Perfection Cooler requires no water 
connection of any kind. 


It can be moved at will by simply picking it up and 
placing it where it is wanted. 


It has no mechanical parts to get out of order. 


It applies cold water evenly and simultaneously to 
all parts of the plate—ON THE BACK OF THE 
PLATE only. 


It cools the plate instantaneously to the exact tem- 
perature required and saves wiping, mopping and 
reheating. 


The price of the Powers Perfection Cooler 
is $350 


The Powers Perfection Cooler met with the instantaneous approval of both the workers and the owners 
wherever it was installed and tried. The men in the shops like it because it helps them in their work. 
They save time and effort, turn out more work and better work, and do it with very little physical 
labor. It is a clean, workmanlike way of doing what is otherwise a messy, sloppy task. 


Proprietors like it because it saves gas, water, time and makeovers. These savings mean money and 
profits and that is what we all want. To satisfy yourself, go into your etching rooms and see what 
happens when the etcher tries to cool a large plate by dragging it over a roller wrapped in old towels 
and rags or a piece of burlap. Watch the plate buckle and then see him try to straighten it out. You 
know what that means in color work. 


The use of the Powers Perfection Cooler does away with buckled and twisted plates, the splashing of 
water on the face of the plate and the constant work and worry connected with etching. A zinc etch- 
ing is heated from 13 to 16 times by the etcher. That tells the story. 


ASK ANY USER 


Baltimore News Denver Post N. Y. Daily News 
Boston American Des Moines Register & Tribune N. Y. Times 

Boston Post Florida Times Union N. Y. World 

B’klyn Daily Eagle Kansas City Star Providence Journal 
Bronx Home News Milwaukee Journal Rochester Herald 
Chicago Daily News N. Y. American San Francisco Bulletin 
Chicago Herald Examiner N. Y. Evening Sun Washington Times 
Chicago Tribune N. Y. Morning Telegraph Wisconsin News 


Immediate delivery guaranteed 


POWERS, INC. ~  “\0s2te" 
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NEWSPAPER AD DRIVE 


ADOPTED BY CHEVROLET MOTOR 


Nationally Directed Campaign Will Invest Funds in 4,000 
Newspapers and Run Virtually Continuously—Handled 
by Campbell-Ewald Company’s Detroit Office 


DN 4,000 newspapers display space, all of the costs of pre- 


will be used in a co-operative dealer 
advertising campaign adopted by the 
Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, and 
announced this week by the Campbell- 
Ewald Company, Detroit advertising 
agency handling the account. 

As described by J. E. Grimm, Jr., 
Chevrolet advertising manager, the new 
campaign is “not national advertising 
used locally, it is local advertising na- 
tionally directed.” 

A statement issued by Campbell-Ewald 
Company said: 

“The Chevrolet Motor Company charges 
a small amount for each car shipped to 
dealers and credits it to the Chevrolet 
Dealers’ Advertising Fund. To this fund 
the company then adds a substantial con- 
tribution from its own advertising budget. 

“The company plans the dealer adver- 
tising campaigns, buys newspaper space, 
purchases and prepares art work, sends 
the advertisements to the newspapers, di- 
rects the printing and display of outdoor 
advertising, handles invoices and pays 
bills. The dealers thus are relieved of 
a vast amount of detail. 

“A desirable angle of the plan is a 
guarantee to each dealer that every dollar 
which he pays into the fund will be spent 
in his district for newspaper or outdoor 


paring and placing the advertising matter 
being more than covered by the Chevro- 
let Motor Company’s contribution to the 
fund, 

“In furtherance of the plan, the Camp- 
bell-Ewald Company has sent out from 
its own organization 14 field men who 
are located at strategic points throughout 
the country. 

“These men bring the dealers into 
close personal contact with the main or- 
ganization in working out advertising 
problems and assist in individualizing the 
dealers’ advertising consistent with the 
program of a united appeal. 

“The individual requirements of each 
dealer are analyzed and he is consulted 
in the choice of media in his territory. 
The dealers are kept in constant touch 
with the advertising plans and are given 
advance proofs of all newspaper adver- 
tisements. 

“The guarantee to the dealers that 
their entire contribution will be spent 
for advertising space in their districts I 
regard as second in importance only to 
the feature of unified appeal,” said Mr. 
Grim. “It should be understood that 
this is not national advertising used 
locally: it is local advertising nationally 
directed.” 


WITH THE GENERAL ADVERTISERS 


Radio Firms Planning Fall Advertising Programs—General Motors 
Makes Changes in Ad Policy—Pillsbury Flour Company 


to Invest in Newspapers 


ONSIDERABLE advertising will be California, is arranging the 1926 adver- 


placed this fall by radio manufac- 
turers, according to present indications. 
Although not many big campaigns have 
yet been announced, publishers’ repre- 
sentatives in New York say that many 
advertising managers representing radio 
concerns are making inquiries regarding 
newspaper rates, with a view to making 
use of that media in the Autumn. It is 
known that Federal Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company is signing contracts for 
7,500 lines, their account being placed by 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Chicago ad- 
vertising agency. 


Verne Burnette, secretary of the adver- 
tising committee of General Motors, is 
now issuing and signing contracts with 
newspapers and newspaper representatives 
cirect, following the same system used 
by Frank Harwood, advertising director 
of the American Tobacco Company. Un- 
der this system copy instructions come 
from the various advertising agencies, 
who collect commisisons and discount, 
while the contracts are issued and signed 
direct. 


H. G. Chambers, advertising director 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Company, will return this month from a 
vacation spent abroad. 


D. S. Spector, general sales manager 
of the Federal Telegraph Company, of 


In New Orleans It’s 


THE MORNING TRIBUNE 
(Published week-day mornings) 


THE NEW ORLEANS ITEM 


(Published week-day afternoons) 


THE ITEM TRIBUNE 
(Published Sunday mornings) 


Sold to National Advertisers at a 


combination rate 15c a line 
week-days and 18c a line Sun- 
days. 


tising program of his concern. The 
Federal Company, long a builder of 
large wireless stations, is now manufac- 
turing radio receiving sets with execu- 
tive headquarters in the Woolworth 
Building, New York, and a plant in 
Newark, N. J. The account is handled 
by Lord & Thomas, New York. 


Pillsbyry Flour Mills Company is now 
planning early release of the largest 
newspaper schedule in its history, com- 
prising a list of 275 newspapers. Copy 
will be devoted largely to promoting 
Pillsbury’s Best Flour. The campaign 
is said to be largely an experiment, 
which may lead to regular adoption of 
newspapers. M. Hutchinson is adver- 
tising manager. 


Household Products Company of New 
York, subsidiary of the Sterling Prod- 
ucts of Wheeling, Va., on Aug. 25, pur- 
chased the Pepsin Syrup Company of 
Monticello, Ill. The deal involved up- 
wards of $5,000,000. W. M. Allen is 
manager of Sterling Products, Inc. 


RADIO 


PROGRAMS 
ANY 


STYLE 


Used in more than 150 
newspapers; complete, 
CONCISE and accurate; 
IN YOUR LOCAL 
STANDARD TIME. 


_ 


Write for TERMS and SAMPLES 


AUDIO SERVICE 


30 N. Dearborn St. Chicago 


for August 29, (1925 


Brillo’Manufacturing Company, manu- 
facturers of aluminum cleanser and steel 
wool, has purchased a_ building on 
Plymouth street, between Jay and Bridge 
streets, Brooklyn, and will transform the 
structure into a manufacturing plant. Its 
sales and advertising departments will 
also be housed therein. C. V. O’Brien 
is advertising manager, with present head- 
quarters at Pearl and Tillary streets, 


Brooklyn. 
Stewart McDonald, president, Moon 
Motor Car Company, announced this 


week his concern had established a new 
record with July net earnings at $187,- 
274. The reason for the increased earn- 
ings he said is the success of the well 
advertised Diana models, on which the 
company got into production in June, and 
announced with large newspaper space. 
He declared that from the orders on hand 
and the number of cars being shipped 
this month, August earnings should ap- 
proximately equal the July figures. 


E. M. Pitts, formerly merchandising 
manager of the. Philadelphia North 
American, has been appointed matager 
of the advertising departments of the 
Sun-Maid Raisin: Growers Association, 
Fresno, Cal. 


Harold S. Weir, formerly with the 
Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, has 
been appointed assistant general sales 
manager of the Olds Motor Works, 
Lansing, Mich. 


Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
has formed a subsidiary company under 
the name of Stanco Distributors, Inc., to 
handle the selling of Nujol, Flit, and 
Mistol, with headquarters in New York. 
F. H. Bedford, Jr., is president; C. L. 
Bowman, vice-president; C. T. White, 
secretary, and R. P. Resor, treasurer. 
Evans E. A. Stone, advertising manager 
of the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, Chemical Products division, is 
one of the directors of the new sales 
company. 


TWO YEARS AGO 


The Dispatch-Herald was in 
second place in the Erie, Pa., field. 
One year ago it took first place 
by a small margin. Today it has 


a comfortable lead in both circula- 
tion and advertising lineage. 


The people of Erie are responsi- 
ble for this remarkable change. 
They: evidently appreciate a good 
newspaper. 


ERIE, PA., DISPATCH-HERALD 


WILLIAM A. HENDRICK, Publisher 
LOUIS BENJAMIN, Treas. & Gen. Mer. 
CHAS. H. EDDY CO., Representatives 
New York Chicago Boston 


NEW YORK STATE 
Wesichester County’s 


Fastest Growing Cities 
Mount Vernon and 


New Rochelle and 
The Vicinity Towns 


Are Covered Completely by 


THE DAILY ARGUS 
of 


Mount Vernon 


THE STANDARD STAR 


of 
New Rochelle 
Both Members of A. B. C. 


Westchester Newspapers, Inc. 


Franklin A. Merriam, Pres. 
Mount Vernon—New Rochelle 


Ainsworth Radio Company, Cincinna 
is planning an advertising campaign f 
its new receiving set, the Torodyne, 


The General Cigar Company, N¢ 
York, makers of Robert Burns, Owl, V; 
Dyke and William Penn cigars, report 
a net income, after charges of $1,007,5 
for the first six months of this year, Lg 
year the figure was $1,182,330 for 4 
same period. ; 


Phillip Morris & Co., Ltd., Ine., Ne 
York, has appointed O. H. Chalkley a 
vertising manager, succeeding W. | 
Blythe. i 


f 
The Fisk Rubber Company reports 1 
sales of $9,850,000 for July, and ¢ 
profits of $2,052,000, after all deprec 
tion reserves, but before interest a 
taxes. After allowing for the latter, Jj 
net profits amounted to. $1,728,000. — 


} 
J 
t 
' 
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Americal 
most complete 
newspaper 


The New Dork 


Herald — 
Cribune 


E D!TORIAL RESEARCH  RE- 
PORTS supply accurate in- 
formation upon the major prob- 


lems which call for frequent 


editorial comment. 


The reports are for the in- 
formation and review of editors 
and publishers, rather than for 
publication. 


They are in use by the leading 
American newspapers and maga- 
zines. : , 

The cost of this service, based 
upon circulation, is compatible 
with every moderately liberal 
editorial expense budget. ‘ 


- 
4 


EDITORIAL RESEARCH 
REPORTS 
828 18th St., Washington, D. C. 


We have succeeded | 
—not with tens of — 


: 
newspapers—but — 
with hundreds. ; 
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BOSTON RETAIL STORE ADVERTISES 
Five Thousand 


_ IN CHICAGO FOR TOURIST TRADE 
Dollars 


w Wrinkle in Advertising Applicable to Many Businesses— 
_ Help Wanted Ads in Display Space Gaining 

Duplex Printing Press 

D-plate wide 


Favor with Stores 

Equipped with 25 H. P. Motor 440 
volt A. C.—60 cycles—3 phase, with 
starting box and belt, pulleys and 
shafting complete. Press will print 4, 
6, 8, 10, 12 ,16, 20 pages of 8 columns 
12 ems, or 7 cols. 13 or 1314 ems, 211, 


inch columns. 
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: By MURRAY E. CRAIN 
PPARENTLY there is no limit to the dailies of St. Louis, Kansas City, Phila- 
Possibilities of newspaper advertis- delphia, and a host of other cities, 
; As soon as the advertising man- Another recent development in Chi- 
r of a metropolitan daily about reaches cago has been the use of display space 
conclusion that every possible angle by many large concerns which are in 
_been capitalized, something new im- the market for help. Heretofore, such 
liately crops up to confound him, and houses have been content to take a few 
ve that he has merely scratched the lines in the classified departments of the 
face of the field in previous efforts, daily papers to inform those seeking work 
Yhe Shreve, Crump & Low Company is that “a clothing salesman is wanted; $35 
ducting an advertising campaign in a week; Box J 318, Care of News.” 
‘Chicago Tribune for its:famous line It is true that this method usually 
antiques and giftwares. As it hap- served its purpose and that J 318 ob- 
s, the Shreve, Crump & Low Com- tained a full quota of responses to its 
y conducts a retail store in Boston, blind. ad. But advertisers recently have 
le the Chicago Tribune is still pub- been reaching the conclusion that the 
ed in Chicago. The Shreve, Crump & ad was blinder than it looked; that is, 
vy Company features in one advertise- that they were overlooking a real op- 
: portunity when they contented them- 
selves with filling a position in this 
manner. 

The modern idea is for a house hay- 
ing\an important position open to use 
display space and plenty of it. A real 
estate concern which was opening a new- 
sub-division in Chicago needed salesmen 
and.at the same time it wanted the pub- 
lic to learn the joyous tidings. So it 
told its story in full pages in all of the 
leading dailies. The message was not 
addressed to the public, but to salesmen, 
but there was no law which could pre- 
vent potential buyers from reading the 
advertising. It is recorded that they 
did read, and that many ran, in order 
to be among the first to invest in real 
estate in the new city. 

The way thus blazed by the real es- 
tate concern has been followed by niany 
more staid business houses. Kerman’s, 
Inc., recently opened its third store in 
Chicago. The house, which retails 
women’s garments, was not satisfied with 
the orthodox description of its new es- 
tablishment, so it styled it a “salon.” 
For this salon on Michigan avenue, a 
manager of alterations was required. 

The customary method of obtaining a 
man for this department would have 
been to resort to advertising in the Help 
Wanted columns. But Kerman’s are 
thoroughly sold on the modern idea of 
subtlety in advertising, and they took 
fair-sized display space to record the 
situation. The advertisement said in 
part: 

“A manager of alterations will find 
opportunity here. The knowledge result- 
ing from successful experience, the ca- 
pacity that produces efficient organization 
—these qualities will meet the opportunity 
presented now, 

“Skill and technique in the alteration 
and fashioning of finer gowns, wraps, 
tailleurs must be unqualified. They must 
a line of lamps, and then adds a reflect the high standard of proficiency 
I invitation to “come up to our sec- and service which this Salon essays. 
oor and see them.” “To the man or woman who combines 
1en the first copy appeared, advertis- these qualifications with the ability to 
nen thought that a “phantom” play calculate production costs, an excellent 
een executed; in other words, that salary will be paid. And here must be 
ency had made a mistake and given the certain judgment that delivers gar- 
fribune the wrong copy. Succeed- ments on promised time—for in this 
dvertisements served to banish this service lies his contact with our clien- 
and the Tribune advertising depart- tele.” 
explained that the Boston concern No diagram is required to show an 
| to reach persons who were plan- advertising man the strength of an ad- 
fo spend their vacations in New vertisement such as_ this. Not only is 
nd. such copy likely to appeal to a far higher 
ippears, then, that the invitation of class of help than the ordinary Help 
Oston store to Chicagoans to “come Wanted ad, but a powerful selling talk 
our second floor and see them,” is given the public. The prospective 
tot _as idle as it appeared at first purchaser is given a peep behind the 

and that many residents of the scenes, and what she sees adds _ consid- 
y City are actually taking advan- erably to her former good opinion of 
of the opportunity to go, see and the advertiser. 

On this basis, a great many users of 


ae ft ee, bas erent many ero THE BOOTH PUBLISHING Co. 


lewspapers all over the country. play space, and the newspaper manager 2500 Buhl Building Detroit, Michigan 
go and New York are strong at- who takes this view of the situation and 


ms for tourists, and it would seem does his part in educating his clientele 


advertising of the leading stores seems to be inline for some substantial 
se cities might logically appear in rewards for his ‘enterprise. = 
4 


A MANAGER OF 
ALTERATIONS a 
Will Find Opportunity Here 


cessful experience, the capacity that 
produces efficient organization — these 
qualities will meet the opportunity pre- 
sented now, for a manager of alterations, 
at Kermans New Salon. 


Gx knowledge resulting from suc- Overhauled seven years ago . 


and in excellent condition. 


Skill and technique in the altera- 
tion and fashioning of finer, 
gowns, wraps, tailleurs must be 
unqualified. They must reflect the 
high standard of proficiency and 
service which this Salon essays. 


Complete Stereotyping 
Equipment which includes 


Metal furnace with pump 

Curved casting box. 

Curved plate shaver with motor. 
Curved plate tail cutter with motor. 
Curved plate finishing block. 

Matrix Rolling Machine with motor. 
Double Steam Table with apron. 
Gas generator for steam table. 

16 Iron Turtles. 

16 Iron Chases. 


To the man or woman who combines 
these qualifications with the ability to 
calculate production costs, an excellent 
salary will be paid. And here tmnust be 
the certain judgment that delivers gar- 
ments on: promised time—for iin this 
setvice lies his contact with our clientele.’ 

Communicate in confidence 

for an interview with 
* MR.H. H. FRIEDMAN 


160 Michigan Boulevard «North Ney Sklon 
thes Randolph Sueet 


is copy ran 7 inches on two columns, 
| directed only to a few qualified 
ms. Its cost was of course great, 
yared with that of an inch in the 
ified columns, but its psychology is 
Jent—it attracts desirable workers, 
is inferior applicants and gives the 
ic a pleasant peep behind the scenes. 


This press and equipment is standing 
at Jackson, Michigan, and will be sold 
where is and as is at the bargain price 
of $5,000.00. The equipment is worth 
at least four times this amount but 
must be moved by September 15th. 


It is the most wonderful bargain ever 
offered in printing press equipment. 


‘ 
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NATION-WIDE CLEAN-UP OF CLASSIFIED 
COLUMNS TO BE LAUNCHED 


Task to Be Undertaken by National Business Bureaus of 
A.A.C.W. Backed by Newspaper Advertising and 


Classified Managers’ Associations 


NNOUNCEMENT has been made 

by the National Better Business Bu- 
reau of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World that 
a concerted drive 
on questionable 
advertising in 
classified new s- 
paper columns is 
about to be 
launched. 

In cooperation 
with local Better 
Business Bureaus, 
the national or- 
ganization has 
undertaken a na- 
tionwide survey, 
to be followed by 
intensive investi- 
gation of indi- 
vidua instances of suspected advertising. 

Already the Bureau movement has been 
assured of the support and cooperation of 
the Association of Newspaper Classified 
Advertising Managers. 

In a recent statement, President Charles 
W. Nax of the Classified Advertising 
Association stated that his administration 
proposes to help place classified advertis- 
ing on the same high plane that now 
characterizes display advertising by reason 
of the efforts of the Better Business 
Bureau movement. 

“Tt has been generally conceded, at our 
conventions and round table meetings,” 
said Mr. Nax, “that much undesirable 
copy is finding its way into classified ad- 
vertising columns, 

“There is no reason why classified adver- 
tising should not be as free from decep- 
tion and fraud as display copy, and the 
position of the Association of Newspaper 
Classified Advertising Managers is that 
unless companies and agencies handling 
their accounts can confine their business 
efforts to clean, legitimate offerings, they 


Epwarp L, GREENE 


have no place in the business field. In 
cooperation with the Better Business 
Bureau. movement, we intend to bend 


every effort to see that this condition is 
corrected. 

“Heretofore, the feeling has existed 
that the job was too big to tackle,’ con- 
tinued Mr. Nax, “but the National Better 
Business Bureau, as recently reorganized, 
has now come forward with the announce- 
ment that it is ready to tackle the prob- 
lem. For several years, our organization 
has wanted to see this work done and we 
are ready to cooperate in every respect 
to clean up an unhealthy situation in ad- 
vertising.” 

Under the paln as outlined by the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau, work for 
the present will be limited to Home Work 
Schemes and Help Wanted, including 


salesmen, agents, partners wanted, busi- 


& 


ness opportunities, etc. Full information 
as developed by the investigation of the 
national and local Bureaus will be for- 
warded to all classified advertising man- 
agers, whether or not they are members of 
the Newspaper Classified Advertising 
Managers’ Association. A monthly bulle- 
tin, summing up the findings of cases 
handled will be sent to the same list. 

Cooperation is sought from all avail- 
able sources of information, but the Na- 
tional Bureau asks that certain definite 
procedure be observed when forwarding 
questionable copy for investigation, as fol- 
lows: 

(1) A copy of the classified advertis- 
ing questioned must always be attached 
to the letter. 

(2) If possible, answer the advertise- 
ment before submitting to this office and 
forward material received with the copy 
of the advertisement. 

(3) Only one company and one ad- 
vertisement should be mentioned in a 
letter. This is most important. 

(4) Wherever possible, forward with 
your letter, the name of the advertising 
agency submitting the copy. 

As the program develops, other classifi- 
cations will be added to Home Work 
Schemes and Help Wanted, until eventu- 
ally the entire classified field will be under 
intensive observation and censorship. 

“The Better Business Bureau movement 
is a fact-finding and fact-distributing or- 
ganization,” said Edward L. Greene, Di- 
rector of the National Better Business 
Bureau. “Our function is not to recom- 
mend what shall or shall not be accepted 
by advertising managers, but rather we 
develop and furnish them with facts on the 
basis of which they can take such ac- 
tion as conditions warrant. In some ex- 
ceptional instances, we make specific 
recommendations, by reason of the fla- 
erancy of the fraud involved, but as a 
general practice our activities will be con- 
fined to the development and circulation of 
facts. 

“Tt is conceded on all sides that there 
has been a great improvement in display 
advertising over a period of the last 15 
years, and the Better Business Bureau 
movement, embracing the best thought and 
practice of advertising leaders, has been 
given credit for most of this progress. 
Censorship of classified advertising has 
lagged somewhat by reason of the enor- 
mous amount of work involved in the in- 
vestigation of the tremendous number of 
schemes using classified columns. How- 
ever, we are convinced that this is our 
next big job and we are starting to tackle 
it in the confidence that we can accomplish 
the same outstanding results that have 
characterized the old National Vigilance 
Committee’s work in the display field. 


MARKETS 


BY P.EB. 


oA 


CONSTRUCTIVE daily editorial column 


on business happenings and develop- 


ments. It is interesting, colorful, and written for 
the average business men and women of your 
city—the ones who advertise. 


For specimen and terms address 


Publishers Financial Bureau—Babson Park, Mass. 
“The Largest Statistical Community in America” 


forAuwgust 29,1925 


The fact that already we have been as- 
sured of the hearty support and coopera- 
tion of the classified advertising managers 
represented in one big organization is an 
encouraging feature of this new program.” 


Civil War Writer Dies at 86 


Rey. Henry Ebenezer Wing, 86, Civil 
War correspondent of the New York 
Tribune and retired Methodist minister, 
died at his home in Redding, Conn., 
Aug. 25. 


FLASHES 


Four persons out of five get four gal- 
lons of gas for five at four out of five 
filling stations—New York American. 


The Chinese are growing so presumptu- 
ous that they want China—Louisville 
Times. 


The fool and his money are soon parted. 
If only nature would arrange a similar 
alienation of the fool and his car—Bzr- 
mingham Reporter. 


Aforetime, the young intelligentsia who 
now murder and plan “perfect crimes” to 
get “thrills,” worked off their fits by sing- 
ing “Sweet Adeline” till the barkeepers 
threw ’em out—Columbia Record. 


The only successful substitute for brains 
is silence—Eau Claire (Wis.) Leader. 


We do not share in the widespread 
prejudice against the two-dollar bill. It 


is our experience that it will buy an hi 
est dollar’s worth of goods almost % 
time.—The New Yorker. 


Other pains can be cured, but it is « 
ferent with a grouch.—Cleveland Time: 


It is worth noting that men from 
Pacific Coast States are seldom made A 
bassadors to Japan—Chicago D 
News. 


The Lord makes a lot of human f 
vers.—Columbia Record. 

Ginger-ale was once a beverage. N 
it’s a vehicle.—Cleveland Times. 


When we consider the sort of pec 
the grade crossings abolish, we alm 
question the wisdom of abolishing 
grade crossings.—Columbia Record. 


If you ran a hotel in which three 
four of your guests had commandee 
the best rooms and refused to pay r 
that would be extraterritoriality—Det 
News. 


The most pressing disarmament con: 
ence is the one needed in Chicago.—Cle 
land Times. 


This is one of the times when any le 
in the Street is likely to become a 
chop before he can wink his anxi 
eye—New York Evening Post. 


Once upon a time a criminal law 
was supposed to know the law. Now 
has only to think up some new diseas| 
Indianapolis Star. 
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The Albany 
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; Situation for the First 
6 months of 
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Che Zimes-Union 


Albany (Capital City of) New York 


all others. Follow the consensus of 
advertisers’ opinion and in Albany use 


The Times-Union 
leads 14 of the 19 clas- 
sifications and is second in 
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THE SOUTH 


Commands National Interest 


LL eyes are turned toward the South as the Nation’s greatest Asset. 
Everyone is looking toward this territory expecting to see industrial and 
commercial development that has never before been excelled or even 


equaled in this country. 


The stupendous strides that have been made in the past decades to- - 
gether with the limitless and exhaustless possibilities still present show 
promise for a continued development and prosperity. 


= its resources in oil, timber, natural gas, coal and iron ore, and other 
mineral deposits give this section a combination of advantages un- 
equaled in any like area on earth. 


The value of the farm products in these Southern States is approxi- 
mately three billion dollars. The South annually produces nearly 60% 
of the Nation’s cotton. 


oN iate South is rich in merchandising possibilities and no broad 
visioned national advertiser, who will investigate and study the facts, 
can but know the ever increasing demand for all kinds of supplies. 


This list of newspapers can help you in any advertising and mer- 
chandising if you give them a chance. They are a tried and tested me- 
dium for reaching all of the vast Southern market. 


LACAN TT iin 


icc! 


10,000 Circu- 2,500 10,000 
lines lation lines lines 
NORTH CAROLINA 


+Greensboro Daily News ............. 25,672 A 07 
tGreensboro Daily News.............. 32,557 3 .08 

statafetaretalase 30,270 ‘ .07 
tRaleigh News and: Observer......... 34,609 ; 07 
*Winston-Salem Sentinel ............. 16,031 q 06 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


; : 1035 Columbia Staton jcjdenence tence 
SOLE) . y s 4 *Columbia UStateypinacmes ntcee cictecicc sc 
(E) , +025 1025 *Greonville” News jsewns.sieceine ce nde 
*Spartanburg Journa 
*Spartanburg Herald 


TENNESSEE 


*Chattanooza Times ae sent cieccoceten 
*Chattanooga, Timtes\ypiaccsieslaccisecasier 8) 
*Memphis Commercial Appeal........ 
*Memphis Commercial Appeal......... 
*Nashville,:Bamner ir ce ccs see ec clei cs ( 
*Nashville Banvier) & aceeterwernece ss sec 


ALABAMA 
fPOURIBCORSOLAr weaiaescandc ccbindters <. (E) 
*Mobile News-Item ........ccccclesec. 
EMobile Hogistor sj ccnesisiscctte sete. <s 
*Mobilo Register: acco ceeds eiereisAeciees 


FLORIDA 


SMI RIE LOT A ai tac Ayate hee tcc eid cies 
PMinmiy Torald Mars. <<< «ee ccitesciea.s oh 


78t. Petersburg Independent.......... (E) 
ST AMpa) TIMES Mele 5 visas ends vce s etic see 


GEORGIA 
WAUSTStM OTA IG Cra criects se eisteed oe bce i ‘ 
PAneatA Herald oes sae eee cele 6 nice os ; . +05 
TMacon Tolograph .....0.0e0ccsseous , ‘ .07 
fMacon Telegraph ...............-00 (8) 07 
*Savannah Morning News (M), 20,479.(S) .06(.078) 


KENTUCKY 


PECZING LON LORAOL Ie cee sicie ais oid’ oS 50.0% 
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VIRGINIA 


*Danville Register and Bee....... 12,081 } 
*Danville Register (Sunday) ............ 7,774 § 
*Newport News Times-Herald......... E) } 
*Newport News Daily Press........ ( 

*Roanoke Times & World News.... 

*Roanoker Limes,” scesinculsceenenrercins (8) 
*Staunton News-Leader (M), Leader..(E) 


* A. B, C, Statement, March 31, 1925. 
+Government Statement, March 31, 1925, 
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INDUSTRIAL LEADERS UNANIMOUS THAT 
PROSPERITY IS WIDE, BUSINESS BRISK 


Philadelphia Men Report Strong Upward Trend In All Sections 
—Bumper Farm Crops Proving Large Factor— 
Employment Increasing 


| Re oa leaders of Philadelphia 
are unanimous that business generally 
is brisk and conditions will continue to 
improve the coming six months, accord- 
ing to statements obtained by the Phila- 
delphia Bulletin this week, and carried in 
the Aug. 25, issue. 

“One has only to look around,” said 
Samuel M. Vauclain, president of Bald- 
win Locomotive works, “to see prosper- 
ity on every side. There seems to be 
a pick up in employment. General busi- 
ness has been good. Reports every- 
where are that it is improving markedly. 
The locomotive business has not been 
good. The steel and car trade have been 
lazy. We have experienced that condi- 
tion before and have gotten over it. We 
expect an improvement in the near fu- 
ture.” 

Fayette R. Plumb, director of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and a manufac- 
turer of tools: “The most encouraging 
sign of nation-wide upturn in business 
is the prosperity of the agricultural dis- 
tricts. The purchasing power of the 
farmer is making itself felt. He has 
gotten rid of the heavy mortgage burden 
he was bearing and his present credit is 
in excellent shape. The manufacturers 
who supply his wants find their busi- 
ness running well ahead of last year. 

“Tn a number of cases of manufac- 
tures the last four months of this year 
will show a twenty-five to fifty per cent. 
increase over the corresponding period 
of 1924. All this is necessarily reflected 
in general business conditions. 

“There has been a change from a 
month ago in forward buying. It is 
much more in evidence in spite of the 
fact so-called hand-to-mouth buying has 
been looked upon as a habit that would 
be hard to shake off. Price tendency is 
stiffening and employment is increasing.” 

John Fisler, president of the Manu- 
facturers’ Club and treasurer of a yarn 
mill: “I think the foundations for busi- 
ness are solid. Business has been upset 
by strikes as much as by any other 
cause. I believe implicitly that the pres- 
ent retail high prices must come down. 
The cost to the consumer at present is too 
great. There must be a steadying of 
prices. Business generally is good. I 
have heard few complaints, but before we 
enjoy the era of prosperity, there must 
be a revision of retail prices. I have the 
utmost confidence in the future.” 

E. Pusey Passmore, banker and presi- 
dent of the Union League: “I think the 
feeling is general that the business out- 
look is reasonably satisfactory. I don’t 
believe we will have a big rush of busi- 
ness, but it is my thought the volume 
will be reasonable enough to help all lines. 
Prices are good. The farmers have had 
bumper crops. When the farmers obtain 
adequate return from their crops, they 
spend their money, and it helps business. 
There is a satisfactory outlook for busi- 
ness for the next six months.” 

Charles J. Webb, wool merchant: “I 
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have just returned from a six weeks’ 
trip through the northwest section of the 
United States. Everywhere, I was im- 
pressed by the prosperous conditions I 
found. As for the future, business will 
improve. 

“Our trouble is that we try to make 
comparisons with periods when there. was 
super-prosperity. We were not entitled 
to it. There was no basis for it. We 
are prosperous now and business is in 
fine shape. But we shouldn't complain 
after failing to reach the record-breaking 
peaks that prevailed just after the Ar- 
mistice.” 

Charles S. Calwell, president of Corn 
Exchange National Bank: “I don’t see 
anything wrong with business now. 
There is a great volume of business 
throughout the United States and Phila- 
delphia, judging by freight car reports. 
Every line, I hear, is brisk, with the ex- 
ception of textiles, which are a little 
slow. The future looks favorable with 
the exception of over-speculation in real 
estate, which may or may not affect gen- 
eral business.” 

Philadelphia, as the financial capital of 
the Third Federal Reserve district has 
been made the subject of a survey by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, and an 
interesting 130-page booklet _ entitled 
“Commercial Survey of the Philadelphia 
Marketing Area” containing the findings 
of the survey was issued this week. The 
work was done by J. Frederick Dew- 
hurst, Chief of the Statistical Division of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadel- 
phia, assisted by Prof. Joshua H. Willits, 
of the University of Pennsylvania. The 
Third Federal Reserve District was taken 
as the bounds of the marketing area of 
Philadelphia. 

In this metropolitan area, within an 
hour’s train ride of Philadelphia and do- 
ing most of their marketing within the 
territory and a very large part of it in 
Philadelphia, dwell 3,320,000 persons, the 
pamphlet shows. Within it are located 
13,637 manufacturing establishments, giv- 
ing employment to 544,300 wage-earners, 
buying nearly two billion dollars’ worth 
of raw materials and turning out prod- 
ucts valued at more than three billion, 
four hundred million dollars a year, with 
an annual wage roll of six hundred and 
sixty million dollars. 

Philadelphia claims over 9,000 of these 
factories, employs over 280,000 of the 
workers, who receive over $326,000,000 a 
year in wages and produces néarly two 
billion dollars worth of manufactured 
goods. 

In the wholesale and retail trades it 
also looms large as one of the great mar- 
kets of the world. In the city alone the 
wholesale trade now aggregates more than 
$700,000,000 a year. In the retail trade 
it reports nearly $700,000,000 a year. In 
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the three lines, manufacturing, wholesale 
and retail, the city piles up a total yield 
of considerably over $10,000,000 a day 
for each and every working day in the 
year. For the city’s metropolitan area 
the three lines reach the total of $5,- 
227,660,000 for the year, or, outside of 
the large agricultural yield of the farms 
in the suburban and rural sections of the 
area, a market that yields over $100,000,- 
000 a week. 

The Metropolitan district reports over 
325,000 home owners, with nearly half of 
them in the city alone, bank deposits of 
nearly a billion and a half, saving deposits 
to more than $951,000,000, and assets of 
its twenty-six hundred building and loan 
associations close to $350,000,000. 


CLERKS GET NEWS STAND 


Leopold Jonas Presents Lucrative Busi- 
ness to His Help 


Jonas News Stand, in the Woolworth 
Building, New York, noted sales point 
in Manhattan for out-of-town newspapers 
and back numbers, will be presented by 
its owners, Leopold Jonas and A. Klaren- 
meyer to their two clerks Sept. 1. The 
elerks are Samuel.Decker and Patrick 
Pierce, and have been with the business 
for 28 years. 

Mr. Jonas first started his business in 
1875 in the lobby of the Astor House, 
New York, where he remained 38 years, 
numbering Presidents Grant and Arthur 
among his customers. It was during 
these years he conceived the idea of sell- 
ing the leading out-of-town newspapers 
in New York on a profit basis. 


To Enter Daily Field 


The San Diego (Cal) Independent, 
which has been published for the past 
fifteen months as a weekly, is to begin 
daily publication on Sunday, Aug. 30. As 
a part of its policy it will eliminate de- 
tails of crime news and divorce court 
proceedings. F. O. Schroeder is editor 
and publisher, with J. H. Howell general 
manager. 
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National 
Advertising 


For the first seven months of 1925, 
The New York Sun published 480,- 
672 more agate lines of National 
Advertising than any other New 
York evening newspaper. 


The Sun’s gain in National Adver- 
tising for the first seven months of 
1925 was nearly double the gains of 
all other New York evening news- 
papers combined. 


The aiittdiie Sun 
280 Broadway New York 


DAILY FOR AUTO TRADE 


eee wes t 
Starts Publication in New York Under 
Macfadden Aegis a 


The Automotive Daily News started 
publication in New York, Aug. 27, under 
the unproclaimed aegis of Bernarr Mac: 
fadden. : 

In an editorial announcement the papet 
lays claim to be the “first daily in the 
world to serve the greatest industry it 
the world.” 

O. J. Elder is listed as president; E. € 
Wright and George M.. Slocum, vice 
presidents; G, L. Harrington, treasurer 
and Alexander Johnston, secretary. 

Printed at 25 City Hall place, home o 
the New York Graphic, business head 
quartets are at 1926 Broadway. 


Joins Rose-Martin Agency 


Alvin H. Kaplan has joined the stat 
of Rose-Martin, Inc., New York advertis 
ing agency. He was for six years wit 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 


Whors He! 


That’s what your readers want to 
know about the fellow that gets 
onto the first page. 


Joe Mitchell Chapple corrals him 
and writes a little intimate inter- 
view—just what busy newspaper 
readers want. 


Ask Us About It . 


Joe Mitchell Chapple Associates 
“The Attic’? Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, N.Y. 
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California’s 
Great Newspaper 


More news, reading 
matter and advertising 
than any other Pacific 
Coast newspaper. 


Circulation 96% home 
delivered and 95% con- 
centrated in the Los An- 
geles metropolitan market. 
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POSTMASTER NEW HITS AT CRITICS OF 


~ COST ASCERTAINMENT REPORT 


Indicates Further Drastic Increases May Be Necessary To Meet 
Mounting Costs In Address Before Postmasters in Cleveland 
—Asks Careful Study of Department’s Problems 


mp CLARING expenditures on the post 
office account have “practically quad- 
rupled in the last 18 years,” Postmaster 
General New indicated this week postal 
rates must be subjected to further drastic 
increases. ; 

He was addressing the joint meeting of 


postmasters, rural carriers supervisors, 
inspectors and clerks in Cleveland, 
Aug. 27. 


In the course of his speech, Mr. New 
discussed editorial attacks directed against 
the raise in second class rates, re-affirmed 
his conviction that the $500,000 cost as- 
certainment report correctly represented 
the facts, and accused newspaper pub- 
lishers and other mail users who have 
riddled it with objection with merely 
serving their own interests. 

“In the fiscal year 1907 the gross ex- 
penditures of the Department were less 
than $200,000,000,” he said. “That was 
only 18 years ago. Seven years later they 
passed the $300,000,000 mark. In 1919 
they were just a trifle less than $400,000,- 
000, the exact figure being $398,707,436.58. 
Two years later, in 1921, they were 
$543,598,044.29. In 1924 they were sub- 
stantially $600,000,000, or exactly $597,- 
311,269.79. 

“The Act of February 28, 1925, which 
is the present rate and salary law, gave 
the expense account a very sharp advance 
so that, as I have previously pointed out, 
the estimated expense for the fiscal year 
1927 is for approximately $750,000,000. 
The increase from 1907 to 1924 corre- 
sponds to an average increased expendi- 
ture of 6.9 per cent per year. It doesn’t 
take much of a mathematician to show 
that at the same average rate of increase 
the Postmaster General of the next suc- 
ceeding national administration will be 
asking for a Billion Seventeen Million 
Two Hundred Thousand Dollars to carry 
the business of the Post Office for the 
year 1932.” 

Discussing in more detail the “acute 
problem” of postal rates, Mr. New said: 

“T want to say that I am firmly con- 
vinced that the ascertainment correctly 
represents the facts. It has not been and 
can not be successfully attacked. It has 
had the approval of some of the best 
known certified accountants in the coun- 
try. Its conclusions are impugned only 
by those whose interest it is to impugn 
them. Based in part upon what the ascer- 
tainment showed, the Postmaster General, 
upon the advice of service experts, made 
certain recommendations for increases in 
the rates of postage. The Congress did 
fot accept these recommendations in 
whole but disregarded them in many es- 
sential particulars, substituting for them 
Measures of its own creation. And it is 
because of the changes in scale brought 
about by these various processes that the 
subject of postal rates has become so 
acute a problem. . 

“The sessions of the Congressional 
Committee have been largely attended 
and the transactions before it have re- 
ceived widespread editorial comment. 
Naturally the witnesses have come from 
the ranks of those whose rates have been 
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raised and those who fear that theirs 
may be. Show me a man who favors any 
process which takes money from _ his 
pocket. There will be both individual and 
concerted objection on the part of the 
recipients of any service to any process 
which may be proposed to increase its 
cost to them. Many of these witnesses, 
and many of our editorial commentators, 
have suggested various expedients for 
getting by without increasing rates. 

“I firmly believe that no committee or 
commission, even though composed of 
business men of ability in their respective 
branches of experience, are as well quali- 
fied to suggest the best methods of con- 
structing postage rates as the postal of- 
ficials and experts of long experience and 


- good judgment if given an untrammeled 


opportunity. Under the conditions of our 
governmental system the Post Office De- 
partment is practically in the hands of 
the Congress in the matter of fixing post- 
age rates. Congress is the representative 
of the people and its judgment is final. 
Very often, however, the conclusions 
which are thus reached do not reflect the 
judgment of the Department, and this 
is true of some of the rates prescribed by 
recent legislation. 

“Nearly every critic has complained 
of the practice of carrying franked and 
penalty matter committed to the Post 
Office by Congressmen and by the Execu- 
tive Departments of the Government. The 
Postmaster General has not the slightest 
objection to seeing the law changed so 
as to charge to each of the Departments 
the just amount for what it sends through 
the mails; but there is certainly a wide- 
spread and badly mistaken idea as to 
what this would amount to either in 
money or in weight of matter mailed. 
We have all read various accounts of 
Congressmen who have burdened the 
mails with franked speeches until there is 
a general impression that this is an 
enormous abuse. Certainly the franking 
privilege has been abused and may very 
well be restricted without serious loss 
to the public upon whose hands these 
Congressional outpourings are bestowed, 
but the plain fact is that the whole volume 
of franked mail during the fiscal year 
1923 amounted to 3,404,484 pounds or 
.06—six hundredths of one per cent of 
the total weight of the mail. If every 
piece of it had been paid for at cost to 
the Department, it would have brought to 
the Treasury $357,819.45. . 

“I want to give respectful considera- 
tion to every suggestion as to how the 
expenses of the Post Office Department 
may be reduced. I accept them as offered 
in good faith, but I would at the same 
time ask that Post Office problems and 
facts as they are have equally respectful 
consideration.” 
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NAETER BROTHERS CELEBRATE 


Formal Opening of Southeast Missour- 
ian Plant Sept. 11-12 


Prominent publishers of daily news- 
papers, editors of leading Missouri week- 
lies, and representatives of news dis- 
tributing agencies will attend the formal 
opening of the Cape Girardeau (Mo.,) 
Southeast Missourian, Sept. 11-12. 

Arrangements have been completed by 
Fred Naeter and George A. Naeter, pub- 
lishers of the newspaper, for a special 
boat trip from St. Louis to Cape 
Girardeau arriving Sept. 11, and an auto- 
mobile tour through the cotton district of 
Southeast Missouri. 

The plant of the Southeast Missourian, 
built in the Spanish type of architecture, 
is believed to be one of the largest, most 
costly, and ornate to be found in a city 
of its size in’ the United States. 

A community celebration will feature 
the formal opening, 


DRIVE ON FRAUD ADS 


Wisconsin Official To Strictly Enforce 
New Statute 


Dividing Wisconsin into five districts 
with a deputy officer watching each, C. 
B. Ballard, state treasury agent, has begun 
his campaign for a strict enforcement of 
the new fraudulent advertising statute 
passed at the last session of the legisla- 
ture. 

“Wisconsin shall be cleansed of fake 
advertising,” Mr. Ballard proclaimed, in 
starting his drive. 

The new law declares that any person 
that places any advertisement, or news- 
paper that publishes one, which shall con- 
tain an untrue, misleading, or deceptive 
statement, shall be liable for a fine of not 
less than $50 nor more than $300 or be 
imprisoned in the county jail not less 
than 30 days nor more than 60 days or 
both penalties. 
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Concrete 
Protects Against 

Fire, Tornado 
and Earthquake 


Have You 
the 
Protection 

of Firesafe | 
Construction? 


If not, you are gam- 
bling with your peace of 
mind—perhaps_ with 
your life and the lives of 
others. 


Fire always means a 
loss—sometimes a trag- 
edy. And although in- 
surance may protect in 
part, it merely means 
that the loss is distrib- 
uted among many. 


Last year’s fire loss in 
the United States was 
considerably more than 
$500,000,000. The an- 
nual fire loss has been at 
this rate for several 
years past, which means 
that every year we burn 
up enough property to 
build homes for a city of 
half a million people. 


Or look at it another 
way. 


$500,000,000 would 
have built over 14,000 
miles of concrete road at 
$35,000 a mile, or 5,000 
firesafe schools at $100,- 
000 each—either of 
which would have been 
a substantial addition to 
our national. wealth. 


Firesafe construction 
actually costs less in the 
long run than the other 
kind, because you save 
on depreciation, repairs, 
insurance. 


When you build, no 
matter what it is, ‘Build 
So It Won’t Burn.” 
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LONDON DAILY’S PARIS 
MAN TO VISIT U. S. 


Greenwall, Whose Reporting Seems 
American to Paris Corps, Will 
Study and Lecture on His 
Adventures 


By G. LANGELAAN 
(Paris Correspondent of Eprtor & PuBLISHER) 


Harry J. Greenwall, Paris corre- 
spondent of the London Daily Express, 
is paying his first visit to America, sail- 
ing from Europe 
on the Aquitania, 
Aug. 29. To him 
it will certainly 
feel more like a 
journey home 
than a first con- 
tact with a new 
country, for of 
all correspondents 
representing Eng- 
lish newspapers 
in France Harry 
J. Greenwall is 
the most Ameri- 
can. 

In 1914, when 
the war broke 
out, the Daily Express suddenly found 
itself deprived of its Paris correspondent. 
Greenwall learned of this fact, offered to 
cover events for the paper, and from the 
first articles he sent in the Daily Exnress 
realized that it had made a valuable 
acquisition. Greenwall, who until then 
had been filling a minor journalistic job, 
jumped right in to the arduous task of a 
foreign correspondent for one of the 
leading London newspapers. 

Ever keen to seek the opportunity to 
do just the bit more that counts for so 
much and puts the paper ahead, the ink 
was scarcely dry on the Armistice before 
Greenwall was on his way by devious 
routes to Berlin. Tempers were still 
high, and it took a brave man to cross 
Germany smarting under defeat. On 
November 18 Greenwall was in Berlin 
interviewing the big men on the losing 
side and sending out of Germany the first 
news from the other side and the first 
accounts of the real conditions of that 
country after the collapse of its great 
fighting machine. 

Since then, while for the greater part 
of his time he has been fixed in Paris, he 
has done a considerable amount of special 
correspondent’s work, travelling from end 
to end of Europe, interviewing most of 
its statesmen and presidents and not a 
few of its monarchs. 

“T think every newspaper man should 
go to the United States some time in his 
career,” Greenwall told Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER’S representative. “The paper 
which I serve, the Daily Express, is 
edited by an American, R. D. Blumen- 
feld. American journalism has always 
appealed to me, and I want to examine it 
at close quarters.” 

While in America Greenwall will visit 
New York, Washington, Chicago and 
Philadelphia. A study of Parisian life, 
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“The Underworld of Paris” besides prov- 
ing a great success as a book, has at- 
tracted the attention of the magnates of 
the cinematograph world, and during his 
stay he will negotiate the sale of the 
cinema rights. He is also at work on a 
novel—his first—which will have an 
American edition. His many adventures 
as a special correspondent he has em- 
bodied in a book, ‘‘Scoops” a graphic 
account of all the thrills that come the 
way of the newspaper correspondent 
abroad. 


J. L. FEARING PROMOTED 


Made Vice-President of International 


Paper Company 


Joseph L. Fearing, for the past two 
years sales manager of the International 
Paper Company, has been elected vice- 
president of the 
corporation by 
the board of di- 


rectors, it was 
announced this 
week. He will 
continue the di- 


rection of sales. 
Mr. Fearing 
was notified of 
his promotion 
Aug. 27, when he 
returned to New 
York headquar- 
ters after attend- 
ing the funeral of 
Victor F. Law- 
son, publisher of : : 
the Chicago Daily News, in Chicago. 
Since 1898 Mr. Fearing has been as- 
sociated with International. From 1901 
until 1923 he was western sales agent 
with headquarters in Chicago. He is wide- 
ly and favorably known to newspaper 
publishers all over the country. 


P. N. P. A. OFFICE OPENED 


Headquarters of Penna. Publishers at 
Harrisburg With Fell Manager 


The new Pennsylvania Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association, of which John L. 
Stewart, publisher of the Washmgton 
Observer and Reporter, is president, will 
open headquarters in Harrisburg, Sept. 1, 
when Albert W .Fell assumes his duties 
there as association manager. Address of 
the headquarters in Room 405 Telegraph 
Building. pe 

A. diversified technical and _ statistical 
service for members has been devised. Ex- 
tensive files of information will be main- 
tained at the headquarters for ready ref- 
erence. Members will be furnished with 
a weekly confidential bulletin mailed every 
Saturday. 

The P.N.P.A. represents the con- 
solidation of the Pennsylvania Associated 
Dailies, Pennsylvania Weekly Newspaper 
Association, and the Pennsylvania State 
Editorial Association. 
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$65 NEWSPRINT NEXT YEAR? 


$5 a Ton Reduction Expected in 1926 
Quotations 


Newsprint at $65 a ton seems assured 
as the 1926 quotation. 

Some New York state publishers, it is 
known, have already contracted for next 
year, with Canadian concerns other than 
Belgo-Canadian at that price, which 
marks a $5 reduction in the present con- 
tract rate. Belgo-Canadian last June an- 
nounced the $5 cut effective Jan. 1, 1926, 
and it appears that others are following. 


In New York an official of a large - 


newsprint manufacturing corporation told 
Epitor & PUBLISHER: 

“T believe beyond doubt that the 1926 
price for newsprint will not be more than 
$65 a ton.” 


Obituary 


EMUEL B. GREEN, 69, founder 

and for many years editor of the 
Patchogue (N. Y.) Argus, a weekly, 
died in Patchogue, Aug. 22. He was 
also founder of the Suffolk County 
Press Association, which later became 
the Long Island Press Association. 


CLauDE Dickenson, 33, late publisher 
of the Sherburne (Minn.) Advance- 
Standard, committed suicide by hanging 
near Storm Lake, Iowa, recently. Fail- 
ing health was the cause. 

Epwarp L. Mortarity, 43, veteran 
Pacific Coast newspaper man, died at 
Los Angeles, Aug. 17. Coming west 
from Iowa, he had been managing edi- 
tor of the Portland News, Spokane Press 
and Tacoma Times. He was sporting 
editor for years on the Los Angeles Rec- 
ord when he died. f 

Epwarp R. BrapsHAw, formerly a 
makeup man on the Worcester Tele- 
gram, died at his home in that city re- 
cently. 

J. P. TuHompson, 55, former editor of 
the Barnum (Minn.) Herald, died re- 
cently. 


! 


| JUST A CHAT 
AT TWILIGHT 


through the 


Daily Evening Star 


Franklin, Ind. 


will bring you an inti- 
mate acquaintance with 
a large circle of 


PROSPECTIVE [BUYERS 


a 
[G ezorr. ge 
m Jean 
Nathan 


The highest-priced dram- 
atic critic in the world, has 
been signed for a weekly 
theatrical review for The 
Morning Telegraph (New 
York). 


Che Morning Celegraph 
(New York) 
Authority on the theatre and turf 


This feature will be available to a few 
newspapers outside the eastern territory. 


é 


SEVERIN. JURGENSON, former editor < 


‘the Clarkfield (Minn.) Advocate, and 


brother of the present editor, is dead at 
Fort Bayard, N. M. & 

Frank J. Cory, editor and publisher 
of the Beadle County Courier-Herald 
at Huron, S. D., and his wife were 
killed in any automobile accident re- 
cently. : 

W. W. (“Brtv”) Birp, 61, veteran 
Pacific Coast printer, died in San Fran- 
cisco, Aug. 18. Bird, before the advent 
of the linotype machine, was one of the 
fastest compositors on the Coast. He was 
of a late years in the proofroom of the 
San Francisco Chronicle, where he 
worked 40 years ago. / 


Leason to New Posts 


E. E. Leason will become associated 
with the F. S. Root Company, Ine, 
Boston, as vice-president Sept. 1. He 
has been identified with the B. F. Sturte- 
vant Company of Boston during the past 
fifteen years, and as advertising manager 
since September 1920. é 
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“FRIENDS TELL WHY LAWSON 
-: SUCCEEDED 


(Continued from page 7) 


lequate picture of his personality,” says 
[r. Weston. 

“During the many years of our ac- 
aintance, it was my good fortine to 
ave many talks with him on broad 
rinciples of newspaper work. He had 
wonderfully fine conception of his duty 
) the readers of his paper. This was 
flected clearly in the makeup of the 
ews. 

“On Aug. 11 I lunched with him at 
is club in Chicago, and we spent most 
f the afternoon together. He was in 
particularly happy mood and told of 
is early days in newspaper work, his 
mbitions, why he adhered to certain 
jlicies, finally concluding with an. ex- 
ression that while he hoped he had 
ven. able to carry out his ideas, he felt 
lat he had not been altogether suc- 
ssful. 

“Outlining what he considered the 
indamental elementary requisites of a 
iccessful newspaper, his belief was that 
le most important single feature is local 
sws, which should be presented in a 
indly way and be backed with honesty 
id integrity so far as it is humanly 
ssible to do so. After this in impor- 
mce came general news, then followed 
atures of entertainment and informa- 
on, more especially for the women 
aders, and particularly features that 
id to do with domestic economics, and 
e subjects which appealed to woman- 
nd. In this connection he placed a 
ecial value on good short stories and 
mtinued stories. 

“One of the most surprising character- 
fics of Mr. Lawson was the attention 
* gave to details, and the enormous 
mount of work he personally handled 
‘connection with the publication of the 
ews. Few publishers in the country 
ualled him in this respect. 

“In his death there has passed a great 
wspaper man, one of the greatest of 
merican publishers, and more than 
at, a great American, a good man and 
useful citizen. He gave freely of his 
ne, his talents and his wealth for the 
nefit of the common good.” 


x * 


David Lawrence, president of the Con- 
lidated Press Association, in which is 
bodied the Chicago Daily News 
reign Service, tells a story of Mr. 
awson’s views on political ambitions. 
“One day,” Mr. Lawson said to Mr. 
awrence, “a prominent political leader 
me to me and suggested that I become 
nited States Senator. I smiled and said 
[y good fellow, why, we make United 
ates Senators here in the Daily News.’ 
“And the truth is that he not only made 


hited States Senators but he unmade. 


me of them,” Mr. Lawrence comments. 
le never regarded his newspaper as 
ything but a public trust, something to 
used not for the advancement of 
tsonal ambition, but for the good of the 
mmunity and the country. 
‘Such a man might have been a United 
ates Senator and might even have been 
member of the Cabinet of several Pres- 
nts, 
‘He was full of sympathetic understand- 
§, whether they were Republicans or 
mocrats. Though he supported the 
cn nominee for President in 
6, he never joined the ranks of those 
0 ridiculed or bitterly assailed the late 
esident Wilson. He had a great ad- 
ration for President Coolidge and 
ticularly the tax policies of the ad- 
histration, for he believed unscientific 
cation to be one of the excesses that 
s war brought and from which Ameri- 
1 business had to be freed in the next 
v years or pay a penalty in curtailed 
ative and ultimate confiscation of the 
its of earning power. 
an editor, as a business man, as a 
ropist, as a devoted husband, and 
friend to his fellow man, Victor 
nm lived an enviable career, On one 
alone he was difficult to under- 
1. He rarely delegated responsibility. 
pt to the very end in the closest 
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touch with the minutest details of his 
newspaper. He did not heed the advice 
of friends or relatives that he rest. He 
worked 14 hours a day till the last three 
days before his death. He would not let 
go. 
“T used to feel sorry for him,’ said 
Walter Strong, business manager of the 
Daily News, who worked beside him, 
‘But I fiinally ceased to, for I found that 
work was his life and joy. It was his 
recreation. He had no other, Golf he 
tried to take up to please Mrs. Lawson, 
but he dropped it, saying “I can’t get mad 
atts, 
* OK Ok 

“Mr. Lawson’s interest in advertising 
and this knowledge of its details always 
impressed me,” says William A. Thomson, 
director of the Bureau of Advertising, 
PaaS PAST thought of him essen- 
tially as an editor, yet he Was a publisher 
in the complete sense, keenly alive to the 
ramifications of his profession. 

“I remember how he endorsed the or- 
ganization of the bureau in 1913, particu- 
larly his earnest support of the plan to 
have the bureau representative of the 
Newspaper as an advertising medium 
rather than the advocate of individual 
publications. 

“I value particularly a card of intro- 
duction which he gave me to a publisher 
who did not understand the need for the 
work we proposed to do. The unquali- 
fied character of this message showed 
clearly how stanchly he stood by his con- 
victions. The results it produced empha- 
sized the respect in which his judgment 
was held.” 

* Ok Of 


“Every American community is en- 
titled to its own medium of self ex- 
pression. No community should be de- 
nied its news of the world.” 

This, according to Kent Cooper,’ gen- 
eral manager of the Associated Press, 
was the inevitable reply of Victor F. 
Lawson to those A. P. members who 
upheld strict protest rights with a view 
to limiting the press association’s mem- 
bership. : 

“Mr. Lawson believed that if a local 
community ‘could support a newspaper, 
that newspaper should be a member of 
the Associated Press,” Mr. Cooper said. 

“When the Associated Press first 
started, the excessive protest rights were 
stumbling blocks to its progress. Mem- 
ber papers. were allowed rights to exten- 
sive territories, even extending to 150 
miles from the point of publication, or 
to a circular district with a diameter of 
300 miles. 

“Mr. Lawson was one of the first to 
say these rights ought to be given up, 
that A. P. memberships should not be- 
long exclusively to the larger newspa- 
pers. 

“To make his logic sound, 10 years 
ago he stripped his own newspaper of 
its protest rights. Now member news- 
paper protest rights are limited to a 
radius of 10 miles. 

“T have always considered Mr. Law- 
son’s stand in this respect was a rebirth 
of the Associated Press he had done so 
much to create.” 


NEW FLORIDA PAPER 


Illinois Publisher to Launch Weekly 


.in Homosassa, Sept. 1 


Mrs. M. S. Shaw, publisher of the 
Dixon (ill.) Telegraph, spent last week in 
Chicago completing arrangements for the 
printing of a new paper she will start 
publishing Sept. 1, in Homosassa, Fla., 
60 miles from Tampa. 

A year ago Mrs. Shaw with a group of 
friends purchased a tract of 100,000 acres 
under the name of the West Coast De- 
velopment Company. At the time of the 
purchase Mrs. Shaw asked for the right 
to publish a paper in the Florida town in 
which she would possess the controlling 
interest. 

The request was granted, machinery 
has been purchased and the new paper 
under the direction of George B. Shaw 
will be in print early in September as a 
weekly. Within a very short time, Mrs. 
Shaw hopes, the paper will be converted 
into a daily. : : : 


August 29, 1925 


$3,600,000,000 


of Manufactures in 


ILLINOIS 


Such an income, together with the 
income derived from 237,000 farms, 
whose value is $6,666,000,000, makes 
Illinois worthy of the attention and in- 


terest of all National Advertisers. 


The National Advertisers cannot 


hope to reap their share of this wealth 
without the help of the Illinois daily 
newspapers listed here that offer one 


hundred per cent co-operation. 


Illinois daily newspapers are repre- 
sentative and localize National Adver- 
tising so that with the co-operation of 
local merchants, who get their business 
through their home town daily news- 
papers, National Advertisers get action 


commensurate with their expenditures. 


Rates 
‘se 
Circulation Lines 
17,901 -06 
395,799 ah) 
1,120,294 1.10 
123,016 
6,912 
9,665 
18,979 
3,427 
5,460 
11,113 
5,090 


{Moline Dispatch 
**Monmouth Daily Review Atlas 
**Ottawa Republican Times 5,390 
**Peoria Star (S) 23,382. .(E) 30,669 
(E) 11,248 


**A. B. C. Statement, March 31, 1925 
{Government Statement, March 31, 1925 
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On DEviseRse 


By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


PBES> photographers will be interested 
in “Kings, Princes, and Governors” 
—the article with which Ernest Brooks 
opens McClure’s Magazine for September. 
The sub-title is much more descriptive— 
“Fourteen Years of Press Photography 
at the British Court.” 

Tricks turned by press photographers 
on London newspapers do not differ much 
from those employed by American cor- 
respondents on European shores, as the 
following quotation will show: 

Ability to think and act quickly is un- 
doubtedly one of the most valuable assets of 
a press photographer who hopes to get what 
he goes out for. My own wit once saved me 
from letting my paper down when I was in 
Germany on the occasion of a military review 
by the ex-Kaiser at Berlin. 

I was obliged to get pictures, and, as I had 
been unable to procure my police permits in 
time, there was nothing for it but to attempt 
to carry the affair off by bluff. I knew, of 
course, that I should be pulled up by some 
officious German policemian or other, if I could 


not produce a permit. Nevertheless, I deter- 
mined to make an attempt. 
A happy thought occurred to me. In my 


bag I had an unopened bottle of. an English 
patent hair wash. From this I stripped the 
flamboyant wrapper to which was attached an 
imposing looking seal and several signatures in 
script. 

And it was with this permit that I succeeded 
in moving about, taking photographs free from 
any interference! 

I was challenged once, and, for a moment, 
as the policeman held my “authorization”’ in 
his hand, looking at it with a puzzled frown, 
{ thought I had been discovered. 

Obviously he could make nothing of. it, and 
I wondered how he would accept the situation. 

He fingered it gingerly, and examined the 
red seal. The seal did it, and with an inward 
sigh of relief [I observed a well-feigned look 
of knowledge replace the frown. My passport 
was returned to me, and the officer drew him- 
self up with a stiff salute. 


Mr. Brooks will continue his discus- 
sion of press photography in the Octo- 
ber issue. 

Incidentally, those who cover city hall 
may be interested in the article in Mc- 
Clure’s for September that describes the 
year that Barnum was Mayor of Bridge- 
port. Its author, Harvey W. Root, in- 
cludes in his article a number of edi- 
torial comments of the contemporary 
press. The Danbury (Conn.) Danburian, 
for example, printed this: 

The civilized world knows by this time that 
P. T. Barnum is Mayor of Bridgeport, yet 
seven-eighths of the civilized world could not 
tell you where Bridgeport is, nor spell it. 

Barnum had his own troubles with the 
local press—but read the article. 

* OK Ok 
ie IS a future, but it’s worth noting. 

Edward McKernon, Superintendent of 
the Eastern Division of the Associated 
Press, is scheduled to discuss “Fake News 
and the Public” in Harper’ Magazine for 
October. By the way, the September 
issue of Harper’s is the seventy-fifth an- 
niversary number. The one historical ar- 
ticle to mark the advent is by Henry 
Seidel Canby, editor of The Saturday 
Review of Literature. 

(THOSE who want a French view of 

American journalism will find one ex- 
pressed in “Les Etats-Unis—Esquisses 
Historiques” by C. De Varigny (Paris— 
Ernest Kolb). The first 62 pages of this 
book are devoted to a survey of the 


Gained 3,749 Dafly Average Circulation 

Sworn Government Statement, Six Months 
Ending March 81, 1924, 173,549 Daily. Six 
Months, Hnding March 31, 1925, 177,298 
Daily. Increase in Daily Average Circula- 
tion, 8,749. 
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G. Logan Payne Co,, 
North Michigan Ave., 
A. J, Norris Hill, 
Francisco, Calif. 


401 Tower Bldg., 6 
Chicago. 


710 Hearst Bldg., San 


American press and bear the title “Le 
Journalisme aux Etats-Unis.” 
x ok OF 

YASOTARO MORRI, managing editor 

of the English Edition of the Osaka 
Mainichi, has made the outside world of 
letters his debtor by translating “The 
Descendant of Cain” by the late Takeo 


Arishima (Ri Bun Kaku, Publishers, 
Kobe, Japan). Arishima is regarded 
as “one of the most _ representative 


writers of present day Japan.” Of all 
his short stories possibly “The Descend- 
ant of Cain” is the strongest and most 
typical of his better work. It is the 
story of brute strength not unlike, in 
many respects, Jack London’s “Sea 
Wolf.” 

In the same valume with “The Descend- 
ant of Cain” Mr. Morri has included some 
of his own short sketches, previously pub- 
lished in newspapers. These sketches are 
ina lighter vein and set off by way of 
contrast the rather tragic classic of 
Arishima. The sketch “Jingoes” de- 
serves wide circulation in America. Mr. 
Morri describes a jingo as “a high- 
powered patriotic engine in the human 
shape running in the wrong direction.” 

Some of these sketches by Mr. Morri 
such as “Learning English,’ “Cheeks,” 
“Tongues,” “Moustaches,” and “Good By, 
Old Shoes,” remind one of the humorous 
skits on similar topics by Irvin S. Cobb. 
They do not show any Cobb influence, 
but they do betray a liking on the part 
of Mr: Morri for the work of the late 
George Fitch—one of the finest members 
of the working press that America has 
ever produced. His sudden death was a 
real loss to American letters, but that is 
another story. 

Some publishing house either in Eng- 
land or in America ought to act as a dis- 
tributor for “The Descendant of Cain.” 
Too little is known about Japanese litera- 
ture of today. Even in newspaper circles 
too little is known about the English edi- 
tions of Japanese newspapers. 

*k Ok OX 


LL sorts of rumors have circulated as 
to the debt journalism owed China. 
The literature, however, has been most 
scant and jejune. A book has just ap- 
peared, however, that has every appear- 
ance of being about the last word on that 
subject. I refer to “The Invention of 
Printing in China” by Thomas Francis 
Carter, Assistant Professor of Chinese 
in Columbia University (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press). 
The volume is divided into four parts. 
Part I. gives the background of printing 
in China, tells about the invention of 


paper, describes the use of seals and the 
rubbing from stone inscriptions, and con- 
cludes with an account of the conditions 
that created the demand for printing— 
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the advance of Buddhism. Part II. limits 
itself to block printing in China, the 
description of the ink, and the method 
used. Here is found an account of the 
first printed book, of the printing of the 
Confucian classics under Feng Tao, and 
of the printing of paper money. 

From a historical point of view Part 
III. is as important as Part I. for it 
traces the course of block printing west- 
ward. This journey from China to Eu- 
rope took about a thousand years. Islam 
was a barrier to printing so Persia had 
to become the cross-roads between the 
East and the West. Strange as it may 
seem, playing cards rather than news- 
papers were the pivotal factor in this west- 
ward movement of printing. 

Part IV. consists of three chapters. 
The first takes up the invention of moy- 
able type in China; the second explains 
the great expansion of movable type print- 
ing in Korea; and the third lists the pedi- 
gree of Gutenberg’s invention. This last 
chapter is an excellent resume of the en- 
tire volume. 

Almost every picture which illustrates 
the text is worth a newspaper story. 
Among the things shown by these illus- 
trations are stationary of bamboo, the 
earliest paper that has been so far dis- 
covered, Chinese paper makers in Peking, 
the oldest printing in the world, the caves 
of the thousand Buddhas at Tun-huang, 
and the world’s oldest printed book. 

One of those Pulitzer prizes certainly 
ought to go to Professor Carter for this 
scholarly work. The sales for a book of 
this sort are obviously limited, but in 
spite of that fact there was need of just 
such a piece of research that would sepa- 
rate rumor from fact. China has waited 
too long for a book that would establish 
her just claims. She has been fortunate, 
however, in finding Professor Carter 
whose volume “The Invention of Printing 
in China” will be preeminent in its field 
for many years to come. 

x Ok OX 


ON C. SEITZ who was for so many 
years business manager for the New 
York World is continually breaking into 


A Security Market 


with 
service. 
Buffalo offers a promising market for 
high grade securities. The Buffalo 
Evening News financial and business 
pages are complete, interesting, prompt; 
carrying TO-DAY’S news of activities 
in commerce and markets TO-DAY. 
The News with its effective cover- 
age and responsive feader interest, of- 
fers the financial advertiser the com- 
plete audience in the Buffalo territory. 
A. B. C, Sept. 30, 1924, *124,468 total 
net paid. 
Cover the Buffalo Market with the 
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pdint in the magazines. To McNaught’ 
Monthly for September he contributes 
“Richard Croker & Co.” a 

The relations between Croker and thi 
World are described by Mr. Seitz a 
follows: 4 

The New York World pounded and cartoonec 
him for years. Croker squared himself in th 
Van Wyck era by having Joseph Pulitzer taxe 
on $500,000 personalty, to the great wrath o 
the editor. This seemed to satisfy the Boss 
He ccllected and published a volume of th 
caricatures printed about him, most of 
from the World. It ran into a second edition 
He presented me with a copy. It is a ram 
and choice publication. 


Another newspaper man represented ii 
this issue of McNaught’s Monthly i 
George F. Milton, editor and publisher o 
the Chattanooga News, who contribute 
“T am Proud of Tennessee.” The Chat 
tanooga News on its editorial page ha 
opposed the Butler Act, but it has tok 
the world in general where it gets off i 
letting the people and the legislature o 
Tennessee do as they please. 


HELPING Dallas to grow 


from a small town into a fine 
city has been The News 
great privilege. Helping to 
build a finer city, of far more 
splendid ideals and attain- 
ments will be The News 

supreme destiny. | 
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; 
XOAST MAN INTERVIEWS 
ESCAPED MURDERERS 


orced to Give Them Lodging at 
Pistol Point, He Obtains Story of 
Their Movements Following 
Penitentiary Break 


The “luckiest newspaper man” is C. L. 
fewman, former Los Angeles writer, 
ito whose lap literally tumbled one of the 
lost unusual crime series ever printed 
n the coast. Newman with his family 
ad just come up to their summer home at 
few Era, Ore. Papers were blazing with 
counts of the big man hunt going on 
ith airplanes, machine guns and blood 
ounds for the three escaped convicts, 
om Murray, Ellsworth Kelley and 
ames Willos who made their getaway 
ug. 12, from the Oregon state peni- 
ntiary after killing two guards. Posses 
rmed to the teeth were guarding every 
gad and combing the hillsides. 

On Aug. 17, about five o'clock in the 
ijorning as Mr. Newman and his family 
iy peacefully sleeping they were roused 
t the point of a gun and found them- 
slves face to face with the convicts. The 
ven had eluded their pursuers, crept out 
f hiding, held up a pool hall and forced 
1e four men therein to drive them in 
1eir car to the Newman residence. New- 
an and his family were told that they 
rould not be harmed so long as they 
beyed their self invited guests. 

Though naturally alarmed Newman’s 
ewspaper instinct was immediately awake 
nd during the entire day the convicts 
tayed under the Newman roof he was 
lying them with questions and getting 
weir amazing story. For a finishing 
such he got Tom Murray, brilliant and 
eckless young leader of the trio, to 
istate a statement detailing all their 
lovements from the time they left heir 
ells and raided he prison arsenal to the 
1oment when they left their commandeered 
axicab by the side of a lonely road. 
Aurray entered into the spirit of the thing 
nd gave to the newspaper man one of the 
qost amazing and explicit accounts of 
heir wild dash for liberty which has ever 
een given to the press by a criminal. 
After shaving, bathing, eating heartily 
nd appropriating suits of clothes from 
he newspaper man’s wardrobe the trio 
ecided at dusk to drive straight into 
-ortland in Newman’s car. Taking with 
hem Newman’s seyenteen year old son as 
river and the men they had kidnapped 
rom the pool hall; they started out, first 
dmonishing Newman not to notify the 
lice until 11.30 that night under penalty 
f sacrificing the life of his son. 
Promptly at 11.30 that night Newman 
otified the police came into Portland him- 
elf with the story all neatly written and 
olded in his pocket. The confession of 
he convict trio was sold to the Portland 
Iregonian. Newman had also gotten a 
luman interest story on the conversation 
nd actions of the convicts the day they 
pent in his home. The two stories he 
mmediately sent all over the country. 


“CAPABLE STAFF, THANK YOU” 


Yeed No Handouts, Prefer Advertising, 
Publisher Writes Advertiser 


Declaring he had a capable staff and 
lidn’t need publicity handouts to fill his 
aper, a publisher wrote the Miller Rub- 
er Company of Akron, O., recently, 
uggesting they invest their money in 
lewspaper advertising, 

"We can then publish the material 
which you send us as you want it to 
ar,” he wrote, “and the revenue 
your advertising will enable you 
0 do that much more toward improving 
he quantity and quality of our editorial 
natter. 
“Thank you for your offer, but we 
vill try and fill our columns with mat- 
er which our experience tells us is 
ore wanted by people in this territory.” 


Tokio Daily’s ’Planes in Moscow 


‘wo airplanes of the Tokio Asahi, 
from Tokio to Paris, reached 
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RIVAL PAPER’S REPORTER 
SUPPORTS MAGEE 


(Continued from page 4) 


of the staff, he said to have told the story 
of the threats and said that, while an- 
ticipating no trouble, he would surely 
shoot if attacked. 

He admitted that he knew nothing 
about a revolver. 

Friends of the editor declare that 
Magee carried this weapon only when 
he went to Las Vegas. It was with this 
background that Magee watched Leahy 
enter the Meadows Hotel at Las Vegas 
shortly after 8 o’clock. He was with two 
friends sitting on a lobby lounge. Magee 
was being interviewed by a woman re- 
porter of the Las Vegas Optic on .condi- 
tions in the insane asylum. 

W.S. Patterson, former State Tribune 
reporter, laughingly remarked, 

“Better look out Carl, you will get shot, 
here comes your old friend.” 

Magee smiled at the sally and continued 
his interview. It was noticed, however, 
that he was on his guard and closely 
watching the movements of Leahy. 

Leahy passed with no signs of recogni- 
tion. Magee relaxed . The former judge 
suddenly sprang back, swung a fierce 
bolw to Magee’s head and followed it up 
with another smash. The editor was 
knocked from his chair and fell to the 
floor on his face. Leahy jumped over 
the ‘body of his fallen opponent and be- 
gan to inflict brutal and heavy kicks upon 
his back and stomach. 

Lassiter, the victim of the misplaced 
shot, rushed in and jumped upon Leahy’s 
back in an attempt to force him to desist 
from the brutal punishment he was in- 
flicting upon Magee. Leahy is a power- 
ful man of 200 pounds, who gained a 
reputation in Roosevelt’s “Rough Riders” 
as a hard headed and two fisted fighter. 
Magee struggling helplessly on the floor 
under the kicks-of his attacker, raised on 
one side and fired three times in quick 
succession. The first shot caught Lassiter 
in the neck. Leahy, according to wit- 
nesses, continued the assault. The second 
and third shots shattered his left forearm. 

Leahy left the hotel and Magee was 
aided to his feet, surrendering his gun 
voluntarily to Patterson. He retired to 
his room with his daughter to await his 
arrest. Lassiter died within ten minutes. 

Magee suffered two broken ribs and 
severe bruises about the head and body. 
Liver contusions were also reported by 
the physicians. He is in bed and his 
condition is reported by his physicians as 
not serious, unless pneumonia develops 
from his chest and rib injuries. 

The citizens of his home town never 
exhibited such striking faith in their fire- 
brand editor as on the night following the 
shooting he returned to his home under 
the charge of first degree murder. 

A crowd of more than 2,000 people 
gathered at the station to pay homage to 
the injured editor. As Magee appeared 
on the platform of the train a low mur- 
mur which quickly grew into huge vol- 
leys of cheering arose and then died down 
as he signified with the faintest of ges- 
tures that the applause was unwelcome 
to him, under the circumstances. 

Kissing his wife and greeting his son 
who waited for him at the bottom of the 
steps, the saddened editor started at once 
for his taxi with no attempt to reply to 
the plaudits of the crowd. 

Hands reaching from the crowd, ten- 
derly patted his arms and shoulders in 
signification of their faith in him. 

Magee stopped but once on his way to 
his taxi at the side of the station. That 
was to shake the hand of Joseph Tausek, 
editor of the Albuquerque Morning 
Journal, and in the past a bitter political 
opponent. Magee and Tausek at one 
time came to blows on the streets of 
Albuquerque as the result of political 
issues supported by the two newspapers. 
No words were spoken’ between the two 
editors, but the grip was strong. 


Yost Back at Desk 


. Casper S. Yost, president of the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors and 
editor of the editorial page of the St. 
Lowis Globe-Democrat has returned to 
his desk after a four months’ illness. 
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For Its Size 
Y \ l t \ | e . ) ® 
Is the Richest Area 
Of 
Natural Resources 
In the World 

West Virginia is a state crowned with 
iron and undershod with coal and oil 
and natural gas. 

Besides these, it possesses a soil of 
ereat fertility, splendid for farms and 
orchards, and yielding an amount of 
timber second to only one other state. 

It has water power that is exceeded by 
no other state in the East. 

Natural boundaries make it a “Mar- 
ket by Itself’ with more natural wealth 
than any other like area on the face of 
the earth. 

West Virginia stands on its resources 
and cashes in on its industries. 

It is a territory to be considered in any 
advertising plan. The people of West 
Virginia readily respond to the right 
merchandising appeal—when they see it. 

These dailies localize 
national advertising 
Rate Rate 
for for 
Circu- 5,000 Circu- 5,000 
Bluefield cra eae pig hate 
Martinsbur. 
ree eet cay eel oes ee (E) 405 09 
Charleston Morgantown 
**Gazette .... 0008s (M) 19,478 .07 Te OBE ced cloeiceNivets (E) 5,089 .025 
ee See he tenets (S) 23,643 .08 Farherstay 
wT degen (E) 9,098.04 Pi pi aN eens eee 
Pe ee oe ees wats ecentasl 20 et (E) 8,485 03 
**Advertiser ....... (E) 12,901 .04 
**Herald-Dispatch..(M) 14,742 .05 **A, B. C. Statement, March 31, 1925. 
**Herald-Dispatch.,.(S) 15,000 .05 +}Government Statement, March 31, 1925 
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LAUNCHES BRYAN MEMORIAL 


Philadelphia Record Raising Fund— 
Josephus Daniels, Chairman 

The Philadelphia Record this week 

took the initiative in forming a commit- 

tee to finance and erect a national mem- 

orial to William Jennings Bryan, soli- 


Editor & Publisher 


citing the support of citizens and news- 
papers throughout the nation. 
Josephus Daniels, editor and publisher 
of the Raleigh News and Observer was 
asked and accepted the chairmanship of 
the committee. He expressed gratifica- 
tion that the Record had sponsored the 
move and said he felt sure “that the press 
of the country as a whole of all political 


for 


creeds will be glad to further any wise 
movement for a suitable memorial to 
Mr. 


Bryan to his countrymen should be rec- 
ognized by the erection of a national 
memorial—not to Bryan the Fundament- 
alist, 


August 29, 1925 


Bryan the Democrat, but to Bryan, th 
fearless crusader, to Bryan, the states- 
Bryan.” man.” 
The Record stated: are ae Fe ee 
“Unquestionably the Celebrates 50th Anniversary 
The Bradford (Pa.) Era recently cele 
brated its 50th anniversary with a 32 
page edition. The paper was launche 
in 1875 as a weekly. ¥ 


service of Mr. 


to Bryan the prohibitionist, or to 


SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


FOR NEWSPAPER MAKING 


Printing Equipment for Sale. 
Sixteen-page Potter Web Perfecting News- 
paper Press, 20-horse motor, Cutler-Hammer 


Control, 28 steel stereotype chases, 16 form 
trucks, and complete stereotype outfit, for 
$6,000. Five Mergenthaler linotypes, from $1,500 


to $1,800 each. One 25x38 Whitlock cylinder 
press, $700. One 32x44 Miehle, $1,000. Above 
prices f. 0. b. Indianapolis. Enquirer, 311 East 
Ohio Street, Indianapolis, 


MOD E R NIZE 
COMPOSING ROOM 
HAMILTON EQUIPMENT 


Made in both wood and steel. 


Manufactured by 


The Hamilton Mfg. Co. 


Two Rivers, Wis. 


For sale by all prominent Type 


Foundera and Dealers everywhere. 


Don’t’Pig Metal 
It Wastes Money 


Don’t melt your metal twice to use 
it once. Write for trial offer. The 
Monomelt “Single Melting Sys- 
” References gladly furnished. 


MONOMELT 


Elimimates the Metal Furnace 


Printers Manufacturing Co. 


1109-17 Transportation Bldg. 
Chicago Illinois 
World Bldg., New York City 


Printers’ Outfitters. 

Printing Plants and business bought and sold. 
American Typefounders’ products, printers’ 
and bookbinders’ machinery of every descrip- 
tion. Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman St., 
New York City. 


THE APPROPRIATE 
ETCHING DEVICE 
FOR THE NEWSPAPER 


NEW PRICES: 
“MIGNON” 
“SIRIUS” 
“DIAMOND” 


AXEL HOLMSTROM 


ETCHING MACHINE CO. 
328 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


in Stock 


Some outstanding and exclusive 
features of The Goss Combination 
Wet and Dry Matrix Roller: Pat- 
ented stretching roller produces 
dry mats without a wrinkle. Both 
ends of cylinder are set at same 
time. Heavy cast-iron cylinders 
with forged steel shafts. Extra 
heavy bed—no racks—largeenough 
to run chase with columns cross- 
wise. Rolls wet mats in 1114 sec- 
onds; dry mats in 221 seconds. 
Write for complete catalog of 
@ Goss Stereotyping Machinery. 


‘THE GOSS PRINTING 
PRESS CO., CHICAGO 


FOR SALE 


DAILY PAPER in a 


city of 40,000 in the 


Middle West 


Circulation over 18,000. 


Good opportunity for 


up-to-date newspaperman. 


Address Box A-774, c/o, Editor & Publisher. 


equipment including Intertype Model CSM and 
2 Model X, stones, type, cabinets, as a whole 
or separately. 
McCulloch, 


For Sale. 


For Sale—Cheap. 
Complete office and newspaper composing room 


Used Goss Mat Roller for wet mats | 
The Goss Printing Press Co., 1535 So, Poul 


Terms on larger items. A. W. St., Chicago, Ill. 


Gadsden, Ala. 


SPEED and MAIL | 
Are Synonymous Where | 


SPEEDAUMATIC 


equipment is on the job in the | 
mail room. | 


Cline-Westinghouse Double Motor-Drive 
with full automatic push button control. 


USED BY THE 


AFRO AMERICAN 
Baltimore, Md. 


And the Circulation Department 
controls the list. This fixed 
responsibility for its upkeep re- 
duces errors and eliminates com- 
plaints. 


We refer you to them for their 
opinion 


THE SPEEDAUMATIC CO. 


Speedaumar_ | 
Addressing Machinery | 


2023-2033 WILLOW ST. 


"(WEST OF ROBEY, SOUTH OF BLOOMINGDALE TRACKS] 


CHICAGO 


RSYSTEM 


Cerwe J westincnouseS 


MAIN OFFICE 
Conway Bldg. 
111 W. Washington St. 
CHICAGO 


EASTERN OFFICE 
Marbridge Bldg. 
Broadway at 34th St. 
NEW YORK 


Automatic 
Curved Plate 
Trimming 
and Shaving 
Machine 


A Machine that will trim, tail-cut and shave five or six Stereo Plates | 
a minute efficiently and "economically, Arranged with Motor Drive’ 
connected by a Silent Chain. 


R. HOE & CO., INC. 504-520 Grand St., New York City | 
7 South Dearborn Street also at 7 Water Street | 
CHICAGO, DUNELLEN, N. J. BOSTON, 


ILL. MASS. || 


Exceptional Offerings in Linotypes and 
Other Newspaper Plant Equipment 


2 No. 8 Mergenthaler Linotypes, 
with 3 magazines—less than 3 
years old—wonderful machines 
at very reasonable prices 

3 No. 5 Linotypes 

3 No. 1 Linotypes—excellent for 
straight matter work 


Goss Matrix Rolling-in Machine 


Hoe Stereotype Melting Furnace 
Wesel Pedestal Circular Saw 
Lloyd Jig Saw and Drill 
Ostrander Flat Plate Shaver 
Steel-top Form Tables Al 
7 Col. and 8 Col. Flat Casting 
Boxes At 
Also all kinds of Printing Equipment, Including Cylinder | 
Presses, Job Presses, Paper Cutters, etc. 


Send for current issue of “Hall Broadcaster” “4 


INCORPORATED 


512 West 41st St. New York | | 
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Sjitananene 


c per word per insertion, cash with order, 
for advertisements under the classifica- 
nm of “Situations Wanted.” 


co Per line per insertion, cash with order, 
if white space is used at top and bot- 
of advertisement. 


| per word per insertion, cash with order, 
for advertisements under any other 
ssification. 


. 

Ic per line per insertion, cash with order, 
if white space is used at top and bot- 

n of advertisement. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


lvertising Manager—Business Manager. 
perience large and small newspapers; past 
| years advertising manager important daily, 
000 circulation. Exceptional record for ac- 
uplishment; continuously successful. Wish 
change where future holds greater oppor- 
lity. Age 39; married. Address Box A-748, 
itor & Publisher. 


vertising Manager-Solicitor: 

ie 28, past five years on daily of 12,000 cir- 
ation. Have shown excellent results and 
1 show proof of producing ability. Now 
ployed but seeking connection where future 


ds greater opportunity. Address Box 
782, Editor & Publisher. 

vertising Salesman. 

years’ experience. Competent in helping 


founts with copy. Capable of serving in 
nagerial capacity. References. Florida pre- 
red but will go anywhere. Address Box 
786, Editor & Publisher. ~ 


trier Made Circulation Campaign, 

ferent from old style campaigns. No adver- 
ing necessary. New subscriptions secured 
ough your own carrier organization. You 
Sw in advance just how much you will pay 
each new subscription. No other expense. 
st closing successfyl deal with large southern 
ly. Write at once for reservation and full 
ticulars. Address Box A-772, care Editor 
Publisher, New York City, N. Y. 


culation Manager. 

en for immediate connection. Papers under 
00 circulation in need of productive promo- 
1 man and experienced circulation. man- 
t are invited to correspond with Box 
89, Editor & Publisher. 

EE Si a ee 
culation Manager. 

perienced in every phase of circulation. De- 
§ of past performances will interest pub- 
ers who are looking for a real producer; 
years of age, married;- available at once. 
dress Box A-784, Editor & Publisher. 


culation Manager. f 

siness getter, promoter, first class executive, 

rs of experience. A ten minute talk with 
would convince. you that I know my 
ess. Now available. Excellent references. 

> 40. Nothing less than $45 considered. 

dress A-777, Editor & Publisher, 


ulation Manager. 

vy employed in complete charge of Circu- 
m Department on morning and afternoon 
er desires immediate change. - The experi- 
= gained in the last two years at my pres- 
Position enables me to promote circulation 
er the most adverse conditions. Married 
1 family. Box A-787, Editor & Publisher. 
ulation Man. 

eased circulation, advertising revenue and 
ler interest in news items and_ editorial 


ent are possible in any locality, providing 
essful newspaper experience is represented 
a man who has done it; such a man will 
available October first for a three-year 
fact, and will invest necessary funds to 
it over; matter held confidential. 
A-791, Editor & Publisher. 


Address 


Every Big 
N ewspaper 
Publisher 


1 
i 
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Editor & Publisher 


| THE MARKET PLACE OF THE NEWSPAPER 


Situations Wanted 


Circulation Manager 

in last position 8 years, now conducting cir- 
culation campaign for large southern daily 
wishes permanent position. Age 40, Twenty 
years’ successful circulation record. Familiar 
with city home delivery, mail and small town 
agents, also A. B. C. records. Best of refer- 
ences. Address Box A-773, care Editor & 
Publisher, New York City, Ne rye 


Circulation Promotion. 

A high grade circulation promotion man of 
several years’ experience is now available to 
give your circulation a big boost. A good 
organizer and executive. A business getter 
who knows how and delivers the goods, 
Brimful of tried and proven circulation getting 
plans. Let me make you proud of your next 
A. B. C. audit. Age 40 years. Salary $65.00 
per week. Address A-778, Editor & Publisher. 
a se 
Classified Advertising Manager 

wishes position in Eastern or Central city. 
At present assistant to classified advertising 
manager of one of the foremost classified me- 
diums in the country. Have 15 years’ all round 
experience. Box A-783, Editor & Publisher. 

Se es ae WR ee ee ee 
Classified Manager. 

With successful record has outgrown present 
connections and desires larger field. For 
further particulars address Box A-781, Editor 
& Publisher. 

EES ER ES stag DES EE hs Et Se ed, 


Competent Circulation Manager, 

33, married; on present position on livest Daily 
and Sunday in North Carolina as circulation 
manager for three years. Wants to change. 
No paper too large or too small. Thoroughly 
experienced from carrier to circulation mana- 
ger. Member I. C. M. A.; familiar with 
A. B. C. records and office details. A-775, 
Editor & Publisher. 

SS ae ee SE, et 
Experienced Exchange Man, 

now employed on daily—100,000 circulation, 
seeks wider field. Apply Box A-792, Editor 
& Publisher. . 


Immediate Action. 

Skillful worker, business sense, news judg- 
ment, will invest services and $10,000 for 
junior partnership small city afternoon daily 
middle west or Pacific coast. Now thoroughly 
trained news and editorial executive, with 
successful record as general manager only 
afternoon daily in town of 14,000. Want per- 
manent connection only with paper worth 
growing into. Highest references. Under 
thirty. Cogswell, R. F. D. 1, Antioch, Il. 


Manager. 
Advertising, Business, General. Boyhood 
training as practical printer and worked from 


ground up. Thoroughly trained and now hold 
responsible executive position. References 
from leading publishers of state. A-755, Edi- 


tor & Publisher, 


Managing Editor. 

Seasoned news executive with both small city 
and metropolitan experience seeks new affilia- 
tion with progressive evening daily. Able 
editorial and feature writer. Now employed 
by daily in New York City. Write Box A-776, 


Managing or City Editor, 2 
now employed, seeks afternoon paper position. 


Sober, successful, economical. Record will 
stand investigation. Best references. Prefer 
New York, New Jersey or Pennsylvania. 


A-780, Editor & Publisher. 


Managing Editor—City F ditor—Telegraph F ditor 
Position wanted by experienced newspaper 
man, 38 years old, on daily newspaper in 
town of 25,000 to 100,000. Prefer Arizona, 
California or Pacific Northwest. Fifteen years 
in newspaper work and never out of employ- 
ment. Change necessary that~- children may 
be afforded better educational advantages. 
References as to ability and integrity. A-771, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Publishers. 

Circulation, promotion manager will accept 
non-appointment eighteen-week connection with 
publication over 35,000 circulation to prove 
himself. Salary and bonus plan if satisfactory. 
Address Box A-790, Editor & Publisher. 


Reporter. 
University graduate with six months’ expe- 
rience wants work on small Eastern daily. 


Willing to start at small salary.. Good at fea- 
ture work. A-719, Editor & Publisher. 


Washington Correspondent. 

thoroughly capable, available starting this fall 
at reasonable rate for two or three Democratic 
or independent papers. B. D., 2217 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


Young Man, ti 

good education, three languages, printing ex- 
perience; desires work with publisher or adver- 
tising agency. A-779, Editor & Publisher. 
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HELP WANTED 


Advertising Manager. 

The leading newspaper of a New Jersey City, 
circulation 20,000 wishes to engage an adver- 
tising manager whose experience and training 
equip him to secure maximum production for 
this field. Salary $100 weekly besides bonus 
for business increases. In replying go into 
details. A-767, Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Salesman. 
Position open for young man with experience 
on ase display accounts. Times, Raleigh, 


Circulation Campaign Man. 

We wish to form connection with several high 
grade newspaper circulation campaign men. 
Married men whose wives can assist them pre- 
ferred but not essential. Men selected must 
have highest credentials and know the contest 
game thoroughly. No beginners or ornaments. 
We shall choose men who know and appre- 
ciate a high class connection with one of the 
oldest and biggest organization in this work. 
The men selected will be kept busy on high 
class publications on either salary or commis- 
sion basis. Tell all in first letter and enclose 
photo. Box A-785, Editor & Publisher. 


District Circulation Manager. 

Young man with wide experience with the 
independent carrier delivery system to become 
manager :of a large branch office on a pro- 
gressive old established evening newspaper 
near New York City. Address Box A-788, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Writers. 

Writers located in economic centers, agricul- 
ture, manufacturing, mining, etc. Citizens, in- 
dependent and of good standing in respective 
communities, willing to take hold in idealistic 
proposition- with business. basis.. Confidential 
both sides. Address Co-Ordin, Inc., Box A-707, 
Editor & Publisher. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Oklahoma Daily and Weekly 

in fastest growing city in state are for sale 
owing to health of publisher’s wife. Biggest 
money maker in state. Old established paper 
in good agricultural and oil country with am- 
ple equipment. $22,000 is required as first pay- 
ment. Balance long time. Will pay 30 per 
cent and splendid salary. Address A-769, 
Editor & Publisher. 


FIGHTING ‘“FLY-BY-NIGHTERS” 


Springfield (Mass.) Chamber of Com- 


merce Censoring Unreliable Mediums 


A campaign against the sale of adver- 
tising space in unworthy mediums has 
been commenced by a reorganized ad- 
vertisers’ protective committee of the 
Springfield, (Mass.) Chamber of Com- 
merce. The committee has drawn up a 
printed agreement asking firms not to 
buy advertising space in any proposition 
unless it is first indorsed by the commit- 
tee. The agreement will not affect rec- 
ognized advertising mediums such as 
daily, weekly or monthly publications hav- 
ing a certified paid subscription but will 
act as a deterrent against solicitation of 
ads for fly by night programs and publi- 
cations whose circulation is unknown and 
doubtful. 

Solicitors seeking indorsement of their 
medium by the committee will be required 
to fill out a detailed questionnaire. This 
is reviewed by the committee at a weekly 
meeting Mondays, and members will re- 
ceive a white or buff colored card by 
the following Wednesday depending on 
whether the project is indorsed or not. 
Members agree not to buy space in an 
unindorsed medium without the permis- 
sion of the committee. 


N. E. Ad Clubs Plan Huge Meet 


New -England’s 30 advertising clubs 
expect an attendance of 1,200 members at 
the sixth annual New England District 
Convention of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World in the Springfield, 
Mass., Auditorium Oct. 11, 12, and 13. 
The six governors of the New England 
States will be present on the opening 
day, it is promised by the. advertising 
clubs of the several states. C. K. Wood- 
bridge, president of the A. A. C. W. 
will speak. 
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We Are Equal to Your Problem 


To Buy a Newspaper, 

To Sell a Newspaper, 

To know the Value of a News- 
paper. 


PALMER, DEWITT 
& PALMER 


For Thirty Years the Recognized 
Leader in 
SALES-APPRAISALS 
NEWSPAPER PROPERTIES 


350 Madison Ave., New York City 
Telephone: Murray Hill 8237 


Successful 
Performance 


This firm has a record of almost 
15 years of successful performance in 
the difficult work of 


PURCHASE, CONSOLIDATION, 
SALE AND APPRAISAL 


of newspaper and magazine properties 
throughout the U. S. 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Times Bldg. New York 


WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


POSITIONS .NOW .OPEN 
for COPY READERS 
REPORTERS 
, ADVERTISING SOLICITORS 
and DEPARTMENT HEADS 
WITH GOOD NEWSPAPERS 


IN SOUTH, EAST, and MID- 
DLE WEST. 


Confiden- 
tial service. No obligation to 
apply for positions offered. 


Registration free. 


FERNALDS EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NATL.BLoG., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Westchester Tabloid Quits Field 


The Westchester County Reporter, 
morning tabloid published at White 
Plains, N. Y., has suspended publica- 
tion due to lack of circulation and ad- 
vertising. It was launched June 1. The 
officers of the defunct paper were: Lee 
Tuller, publisher; Walter V. Hogan, 
editor ; John R. Tobyansen, general man- 
ager, and George W. Davids, managing 
editor. The owners announced that the 
White Plains Daily Reporter, an evening 
newspaper, would continue publication. 


“Bob” Davis on Immortal Bronze 


“T Am the Printing Press,” the famous 
bit of prose poetry written by Robert H. 
Davis for R. Hoe & Co., is cast on a 
handsome bronze paper-weight now be- 
ing distributed by Hoe. The reverse is 
a relief reproduction of the Hoe super- 
speed press, with a 20-word description. 
The card of H. M. Tillinghast, secretary 
of the company, accompanied the souvenir 
received by Eprror & PusBLisHER. 


New Radio Link to Latin America 


The Tropical Radio Telegraph Com- 
pany of Boston has opened a new com- 
mercial wireless station at Hialeah, a 
Miami, Fla., suburb, linking the United 
States with Latin and South American 
countries. The new station will com- 
municate directly with Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Nicaragua, Panama, Honduras and 
the Bahamas. 


Trade News Service Chartered 


The Warner Bates Trade News Ser- 
vice, Inc. 73 W. Eagle St. Buffalo, 
was reorganized at a meeting held 
August 17. Warner Bates was chosen 
president and treasurer and E. C. Pitzer 
was chosen secretary. The new directors 
are the officers, Kevin Killeen, C. A. 
Norton and M. H. Kraetz. 


PULLERS 


Editor & Publisher 


ONE DOLLAR 
WILL BE 
PAID 


$$ 


FOR EACH 
IDEA 
PUBLISHED 


GCHOOLS will be starting throughout 


September and your book stores, 
stationers, clothing and shoe stores for 
boys, etc., can be induced to add to their 
space.—G. Smedal, Jr. 


Extra copy can be had from laundries 
if they put on special “cleaning weeks” 
during dull seasons. Overcoats, suits and 
other heavy garments will be sent to the 
cleaners two or three times a year if 
special offers of $1 or a similar amount 
is made for a week.—A. C. Regli, River- 
side, Cal. 


A big daily in western Canada has suc- 
ceeded in including in its daily directory 
of business and professional services, lock- 
smiths, detective agencies, well drillers, 
dressmakers, carpet cleaners, plus the 
usual doctors’, dentists’ and lawyers’ ads. 
—— eae les 


Boosting its classified page the Clinton 
(Ia.) Advertiser published the tenth 
classified “ad,” for 10 days, in order of 
its receipt in the Advertiser office, on 


the front page under the proper classi- 
fication in addition to its insertion on the 
classified page. In other words the paper 
gave away space which is not sold—L. J. 
Jellison, Dubuque, Ia. 


The usual newspaper “Come to Church 
Tomorrow” ads are terrible examples of 
advertising for this day and age. Brighten 
the page by printing one of the old, old 
hymns as the center of the display (a dif- 
ferent hymn every Saturday) and assign 
an advertising man to co-operate with the 
churches in writing their ads. Use only 
three or four light type faces. Inject 
a little Christianity by making a special 
rate for index form ads for the smaller, 
“struggling” churches.—R. E. Dickson, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


“Tet’s Keep Him in Kingston” was the 
caption on a full page ad in the Kingston 
Standard recently. The copy urged mak- 
ing the city a better place to live in so that 
local young people would remain at home 
instead of emigrating to other cities. A 
large box carried the signatures of the 
22 firms cooperating on the space.— 
Wi Les. 


ONE DOLLAR 
WILL BE PAID 


FOR EACH 
“HUNCH” 
PUBLISHED 


for August 29, 1925 


penditures for public projects——Kasper 
Monahan, Pueblo (Colo.) Chieftain. 


According to the annual report of the 
librarian of one of the largest lowa pub- 
lic libraries the smallest number of books 
borrowed during anytime during the year 
is in July, August and September. Of 
course during the winter months, when 
one likes to be inside, the greatest number 
of books are loaned. 

These annual reports are now being 
issued by all libraries and each report 
contains a wealth of material for stories 
which will give one an index into the read- 
ing complex of the community. All 
librarians can furnish copies of the reports 
which should be carefully studied. Several 
stories are to be found in each report.— 
George Smedel, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Good news copy is being made by 
Seattle newspapers from a series of joint 
debates by local talent on the question 
whether the Volstead law should be 
amended to eliminate the definition that 
all beverages with one-half to one per 
cent alcohol are “intoxicating liquors” and 
substituting a definition “somewhere two 
and six per cent alcohol.” A. Scott 
Bullitt, lawyer, declaring that his only 
interest was to gain respect for the law, 
argued for the amendment against G. F. 
Cotterill, former mayor of Seattle, 
prohibitionist—M. P. 


“What I Was Doing at 20” was an 
interesting daily feature in the Indianapo- 
lis Times. Your readers will like to 
know what the city’s leading citizens were 
doing at that age. Give this idea a try, 
and you will find that many of your 
wealthiest were partners of poverty and 
held positions low enough to. give en- 
couragement of youths of 20 now.—Robert 
L. Beard. 


Havana Daily Suspends 


The Havana El Dia, conservative op- 
position newspaper, has suspended publi- 
cation temporarily. 


MAKE time copy out of the new fire- 
fighting tactics arising from the 
now: general use of motor apparatus in 
large cities. Chief Kenlon of the New 
York force recently stated that motori- 
zation had permitted the extension of 
fire-district boundaries and diminished 
the need for new companies. New 
York’s department can: concentrate 100 
pieces of apparatus anywhere in the city 
within half an hour. Ask the local chief 
why disastrous conflagrations seldom 
occur now.—C. E. Pellissier. 


What local golfer drives the longest 
ball? What is the longest drive ever 
made on a local link? Who is the local 
champion at sinking long putts? Here’s 
a good opportunity to use art-—F. H. 
Williams. 


Public libraries each year scrap books 
too worn to be used any longer. What 
is the total in your local library? Names 
of books most worn? New York Public 
Library discards 130,000 volumes an- 
nually—P. S., Westport, Conn. 


What flowers are grown by the ama- 
teur gardeners and home beautifiers of 
your city? Probably some rare plants 


are among them.—C. M. L. 


EWS 


For Evening and Sueday Newspapers 
International News Service 
World Building, New York 


Many traction and electric railroad 
cars are equipped with a “dead man’s 
throttle,’ a lever that requires constant 
pressure to keep the current on. It is 
designed to stop the motor should the 
driver die or become ill. Modern eleva- 
tors have safety devices which either 
permit the car to be stopped only at 
regular doors, or traps to permit passen- 
gers escaping, if it jams between floors ; 
railroads are considering automatic train 
stops and other safety devices. There is 
a good feature in mechanical safety de- 
vices of this kind—B. A. T. 


The Pueblo Chieftain recently ran a 
humorous feature on the cost of bobbed 
hair. Information on the subject was 
obtained from barber shops and beauty 
parlors as to monthly upkeep on each 
of the various types Then the total 
yearly cost for the entire feminine popu- 
lation was estimated and was compared 
with cost of city government and ex- 


“SKIPPY” 


By PERCY CROSBY 


The best juvenile 
comic strip. Combines 
great humor, excellent 
drawing and emphatic 
adult appeal. 


A feature you can’t afford 
to miss 


JOHNSON FEATURES, Inc. 


1819 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


UNITED PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 
World Building New York 


A Dependable 


Means of 


Increasing 
Classified 
Lineage 

Write for Particulars 


Associated Editors, Inc. 
440 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 


Would Preserve Scenic Beauty 


Civic organizations of Great Barring- 
ton, Lenox, Stockbridge and_ Pittsfield, 
Mass., in the heart of the Berkshires, 
have united in the publishing of a guide- 
book advocating the preservation of sceni¢ 
beauty through restriction of outdoor ad- 
vertising. 


New McFadden Magazine 


Bernarr Macfadden, publisher of the 
New York Evening Graphic, and a 
number of magazines, will start publica- 
tion of a new magazine called Fighti 
Romances, with the November issue. ". 
Henry Young will be advertising man- 
ager. Z 


s 


Don Marquis Author of Farce 


Don Marquis, columnist for the New 
York Herald Tribune, has written a farce 
called “Mister Pie-Eye,” which will open 
at the National Theatre, New York, 
Sept. 7. } 


In Making Your Plans for the Fall 
Be Sure to Include Our 
Exploit and — 


Adventure Service 


“Excursion on the Wings of Daring’ 


Authentic—Informative—Vivid 


Exceptional Illustrations 
Once a Week 


Metropolitan Newspaper 
Service 


Maximilian Elser, Jr., Genl. Mer. | 
150 Nassau Street, New York City 


Center.Pages” 


. for our 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


ofa 


New and 
Powerful 
Feature 


The McClure Newspaper Syndicate 


New York City 
Wn ¢ 


373 Fourth Avenue 


STEP 
PUZZLES 


By ARTHUR WYNNE 


Father of Modern X-Words invents and 
patents new popular bit. Get it via~ 


KING FEATURES 
SYNDICATE, Inc. 


241 W. 58th St. | NEW YORK CITY 
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New York State 


An All-Year-Round Playground 


EW YORK State is the greatest all year round market in the world. Here is 

found the greatest transient population in the world. Every kind of 
people, representing every state in the Union, give every advantage found 
anywhere—plus prestige not found anywhere else. 


Throughout all New York State you will find millions of transients every 
day in the year. Not only at this time and for the past ten weeks this number 
has been augmented by hundreds of thousands of people seeking vacation 
lands. New York State is a vacation land. It has seashore, lakes, moun- 
tains, forests, cities and country. 


In this great state and market are found great accumulations of money left 
here by the millions of transients and vacationists. New York knows no dull 
season. Each season brings its own vacationists. 


Advertising campaigns in this select list of newspapers assure catching the 
eye of thousands of transients who will spread the fame of your products to 
the far corners of the entire United States. 


Circu- 2,500 A Circu- 
lation Lines i lation Lines 


**Albany Evening News 
**Albany Knickerbocker Press 
**Albany Knickerbocker Press 
**Amsterdam Recorder-Democrat 
ttAuburn Citizen 

**Batavia Daily News 
**Binghamton Press 

**Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
**Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
**Buffalo Courier and Enquirer 
**Buffalo Courier 

TtBuffalo Evening News... 
**Buffalo Evening Times... 
**Buffalo Sunday Times ... 
ttBuffalo Express 

ttBuffalo Express 

**Corning Evening Leader 
ttElmira Star-Gazette Advertiser 
TtGeneva Daily Times 
**Gloversville Leader Republican 
**Ithaca Journal-News 
**Jamestown Morning Post 
**Middletown Times-Press 


**Mount Verncn Daily Argus 
**Newburgh Daily News 
**New Rochelle Standard-Star 
**The Sun, New York 

**New York Times 


**New York World 

**New York World 

**New York Evening World 
**Niagara Falls Gazette 

**Port Chester Item 
**Poughkeepsie Star and Enterprise 
**Rochester Times-Union 
**8yracuse Journal 

**Troy Record 


** A, B. C. Statement, March 31, 1925, 
tt Government Statement, March 31, 1925, 


9,830 
11,811 
8,084 
247,370 
352,882 
698,244 
275,812 
330,504 
348,148 
581,660 
310,967 
19,359 
4,800 
12,335 
69,349 
42,757 
22,653 
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There Is Always Space for a Good Story 


See | keep an accurate check of the use of our F riday 
Gy Night Leased Wire Service for Sunday papers. 
PAVAW) | [he figures show use of 100% in many cases. 


This is because: 


—they are up-to-the-minute dispatches 
—they are the work of trained writers 
—they are non-duplicating 


—they are exclusive 


Distinctive, banner-head stories for each department in the 
newspaper by well known writers on sports, politics, business 
and finance and world news, with humorous and human interest 
dispatches, make up a service that is 100% printable—good 
stories that fight their own battles on the copy desk. 


Rapid delivery. Early copy. 


Special toll-saving proposition for small papers 


The Consolidated Press Association 


Executive Offices, Evening Star Building, Washington, D. C. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Paris 


Eighth Floor Fourth Floor Third Floor Fourth Floor 
World Building Daily News Bldg. Spreckels Bldg. 19 Rue d’Antin 
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SINGING YOUTH 


The Joy of youth and beauty—freedom and adventure—are reflected 
in many radiant features published in The Chicago Daily News. 


The rising generation of Chicago and its suburbs reads The 
Daily News for such features, as older readers read it for the features 
that appeal to them, in full confidence that they will find what is most 
pleasing and profitable to their individual tastes and needs. 


The strength of The Daily News is in its popularity in Chicago 
homes. ‘This is due largely to its all round reader interest—it has the 
best possible features for every member of the family. 


The Daily News has been aptly called “the denrument ‘store of 
Chicago newspapers’ —because it closely approximates department store 
service to its readers—in the charm and variety of itsnews and editorial 
features, and the comprehensiveness of its advertising. Its “shop news” 
is the most complete in Chicago, rendering a most valuable service to 
the buyers of Chicago, young and old alike. 


The responsiveness of Daily News readers to advertising is shown 
by the fact that The Daily News publishes a greater volume of display 
advertising than any other Chicago daily newspaper. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 


Note: Report for July—TOTAL DISPLAY ADVERTISING LINEAGE: 
The Chicago Daily News 1,010,748 lines 
The next Chicago daily paper 919,296 «“ 


he! 
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IN FRONT of the 
DECIMAL POUNs 


Gain in advertising lineage of 135 daily newspapers, pub- 
lished in thirty large cities in the United States, for the first stx 
months of 1925, is reported by the New York Evening Post Statis- 
tical Department as 


2,434,536 Lines, or 
Three-Tenths of One Per Cent 


compared with the corresponding period in 1924. 


Gain in Advertising lineage of The Christian 


Science Monitor, for the same period, was 


578,062 Limes, or 
28.6 Per Cent 


This gain is due in part to increasing appreciation of the value of this Inter- 
national Daily Newspaper as an advertising medium, and in part to the Monitor’s 
new plan of Regional Advertising at Regional Rates. 


The Christian Science Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper Publishing SELECTED ADVERTISING 


ATLANTIC, CENTRAL and PACIFIC EDITIONS 


Regional Rates and Circulation Figures on Request 


ADVERTISING OFFICES 


Boston Chicago Los Angeles London 
New York Cleveland San [Francisco Paris 
Philadelphia Detroit Seattle Florence - 
Kansas City Portland 


“BUY WHAT YOU CAN USE” | 
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They Come Back 
for More 


@ When Arunah S. Abell founded the Baltimore Sun in 1837, 
Baltimore was a city of about 90,000. 


@ Today there are over 796,000 Baltimoreans. 


q The Sunpapers have more than kept pace with this growth 
through generation after generation—though a number of 
other daily papers have, in the meantime, come and gone. 


At first only 4 small pages, carrying a few lines of advertising, the Sunpapers 
today often have more than sixty pages in a single daily issue and 130 pages 
and more on Sunday. In the first 6 months of this year, the advertising line- 
age (Morning, Evening and Sunday) totaled over seventeen million lines. 


@ The Sunpapers have been successful, from the advertiser’s point of view, 
because in the main Sun circulation is home circulation, delivered through 
the length and breadth of Baltimore’s 97 square miles by exclusive Sun 
carriers. 


q Sun readers are careful readers—and so the Sunpapers carry more than 
75% of Baltimore’s Classified advertising and the great bulk of all local 
retail advertising. 


q Sun advertising pays. Naturally, the advertiser, like Oliver Twist, comes 
back for more and more. 


Average Net Paid Circulation for 6 Months 
Ending March 31, 1925 


Daily (M. & E.) - = 247,320 
Sunday - - - - 182,031 


A Gain of 3587 Daily and 4527 Sunday Over 
Same Period a Year Ago 


Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


110 East 42d Street, New York WT, , 
GUY S. OSBORN H . | =. pes S | 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago TAS ae 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


| Baltimoreans Don’t Say “Newspaper;” They Say “SUNpaper”’ 


JOHN B. WOODWARD 


» 
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Why It Pays to Advertise Food Products in 


PHILADELPHIA 


City’s Food Bill Estimated 
at $2,750,000 tor Each Day 


Philadelphia’s meal “check every day is 
$2,750,000; about a billion dollars a year spent 
for food. © , 

This is the estimate of Ralph B. Clayberger, a 
director of the Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce and chairman of its agricultural committee. 

In a survey of the problem of feeding this city 
of more than 2,000,000 population, Mr. Clay- 
berger developed the following about Philadel- 
phia’s food requirements: 

The weekly meat bill is the largest item; 8,000 
head of cattle, 10,000 sheep and 5,000 hogs every 
seven days. Other items, by the week, are 720,000 
dozen eggs, 1,080,000 pounds of butter; 577,000 
pounds of poultry and 163,300 pounds of cheese. 

Philadelphians eat $10,000,000 worth of fish 
every year; potatoes, onions and cabbage costing 
$15,000,000 and other vegetables and fruits costing 
$15,000,000 to $25,000,000. 


(Reprinted from The Evening Bulletin, August 13, 1925) 


DOMINATE PHILADELPHIA 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the newspaper ‘‘nearly everybody’”’ reads— 


The Chening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


226,796 Bay 


Net paid average circulation for six months ending 
March 31, 1925. 


) The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is the 
largest in Philadelphia and is one of the largest in the 
United States. 


66 In 
Philadelphia 


nearly everybody-reads 


The Bulletin 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 


247 Park Avenue Verree & Conklin, Inc. C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc. 
(Park-Lexington Building) 28 East Jackson Boulevard 117 Lafayette Boulevard 
SAN FRANCISCO KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc. C. J. Edelmann, Verree & Conklin, Inc. 
681 Market Street 1100 Davidson Bldg. 


(Copyright 1925—Bulletin Company) 
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Zig News Play for Income Tax Payments 
_ Though Most Editors Wear Frowns 


lew York, Chicago, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Baltimore and Washington Press Feature Information — 
All But Two Philadelphia Papers Omit Story—Editorials Generally Urge Repeal 


EPTEMBER 1 was a day of mixed 
feelings for the nation’s newspaper 
ukers. It marked for all but a few of 
am the opening of the 1924 income tax 
urns for publication, and many of the 
‘tropolitan editors agree with the New 
wk World that it should be called 
'eeping Tom Day.” 
Most of the expressions received by 
MTOR & PUBLISHER deplore the publica- 
n of the tax data as unwarranted prying 
0 private business. Likewise, or not- 
thstanding, most of the newspapers 
lding such emotions printed the returns 
eased by the various tax-collectors’ 
ices. Most big-city newspaper readers 
ild find the information in at least one 
al paper. New Orleans, Wilmington, 
1, Buffalo and Rochester. dailies are 
: only ones reported to Eptror & Pus- 
HER as being unanimous in omitting 
minimizing the lists, 
New Orleans and Rochester papers 
plished nothing; Buffalo papers pub- 
ied the high and low payments for the 
trict. 
3ut the Boston Post’s editorial dictum 
it “we have no right to allow our edi- 
ial opinion to influence the printing 
withholding of legitimate news and we 
I not do so,” apparently has many fol- 
vers. 
All New York papers except the Even- 
* Post, which again declined to print it, 
ye large space to the story on Wednes- 
yand Thursday. The Times gave 77 
umns of names and comment on Wed- 
day, including quotations from a num- 
“of district collectors deprecating the 
icity. The World gave almost three 
ses. The Herald-Tribune printed more 
n 40 columns, and included the leading 
“payers from all large cities except 
iladelphia, where the collector did not 
nm the books Tuesday. 
All the Chicago dailies, with the ex- 
tion of the Evening Post published 
gthy lists of income tax payments. 
¢ Post, however, printed Associated 
SS reports of payments made by no- 
les in other sections of the country. 
he Chicago Tribune, in addition to 
cago and New York lists, had a spe- 
Stories from Wisconsin, Ohio, Michi- 
, Indiana, Iowa, Missouri and other 
es. Those papers which used the lists 
€ great play to them. 
he Tribune and the Herald Examiner 
oped the afternoon papers on the morn- 
of Sept. 1 by publishing returns paid 
ominent citizens who were asked per- 
ally as a matter of convenience to these 
Spapers, to disclose the amounts they 
paid, prior to the opening of the books 
the collector’s office. 
1a one column box on the first page 
Post said, anent its refusal to publish 
lists : 
The Post believes the permission 
ited by law to publish such informa- 
ds not in accord with public interest, 
on the contrary is an unwarranted 
Sion of privacy. The issue is not one 
nterprise but of consistency and pub- 
esponsibility.” 


‘J 


The Tribune, commenting editorially 
said the opening of the books was a 
democratic festival in which the individual 
was taught his place. 

“Publicity of income tax returns, as 
far as we can see, does not help the Gov- 
ernment in the discovery and collection 
of taxable incomes. The income tax 
publicity is Government in the form of 
backstairs gossip,” it said. 

Explaining the printing of lists in view 
of these sentiments the Tribune continued, 
“The managing editors like it. Every- 
body’s business, if it’s interesting, is the 
managing editor’s business. 

“So we print the lists and will keep 
on doing as long as the Government 
runs the gold fish parade and so long 
as it’s good news.” 


Then the Tribune led off its lists with 
the tax return of Max Annenberg, its 
circulation manager, who paid $37,291. 
Other Tribune payments were listed in 
detail and compared with 1924. 

The payments of the Tribune execu- 
tives, printed in another column, are the 
largest shown for individual newspaper 
employes so far noted by Epiror « Pus- 
LISHER. 

In Philadelphia, only the Inquirer and 
the tabloid Daily News printed the returns 
and they limited the publicity to the lists 
sent out by the press associations. 

“The returns of noted men of nation- 
wide importance which were printed,” 
said the Inquirer, “were published solely 
because of the importance of the person- 
ages and the general interest among news- 


NOTABLE TAXES IN THE NEWSPAPER FIELD 


THE Curtis Publishing Company of Philadelphia paid a greater 1924 income 
tax than any other publisher, according to reports so far received from Eprtor 


& PuBLIsHER correspondents. 
paid a larger individual tax than any ot 


Its payment was $2,013,169.47. Cyrus H. K, Curtis 


her publisher $583,872.13. The Detroit 


News, New York Times and Chicago Tribune, in that order, lead the list of news- 


papers in hand up to Thursday night. 
$441,216; and $406,000. Figures of news 
agents, appear below and on pages 4 and 1 


Their figures, respectively were $444,609; 


papers, newspaper men and advertising 


8: 


NEW YORK CITY 


Bruce Barton, president of Barton, Dt 


irstine & Osborn, Inc., $8,815. 


Barton, Durstine & Osborne, Inc., advertising agency, $21,794, 
Joe Bayasi, New York newspaper distributor, $4,905. 


Edward L. Bernays, press agent, New 
Karl A. Bickel, president United Pres 
Paul Block, newspaper representative, 


» York, $1,801. 
s Associations, $1,219. 
$5,875. 


John F, Bresnahan, business manager New York World, $1,552. 


Brooklyn Eagle, $32,306.14. 


Gen. Mortimer D. Bryant, New York newspaper representative, $540. 


John Budd, New York newspaper repr 


esentative $2,461. 


Newcomb Cleveland, A. W. Erickson Company, New York, advertising agency, 


$55,560. 
Irvin S. ‘Cobb, humorist and syndicate 
Barron G. Collier, $22,742. 


writer, $3,058. 


Kent Cooper, general manager Associated Press, $990, ea, 
Dr. Frank Crane, writer of syndicated editorials, $9,558. 


Crowell Publishing Company, $221,727. 


Dauchy Company, advertising agency, $1,370. 
Robert H. Davis, Munsey Magazines, $1,070. 
Norman Dodge, Mergenthaler Linotype Company, $7,716. 


Dow, Jones & Co., and subsidiaries, $5 


6,975. 


Roy S. Durstine, Barton Durstine & Osborn, Inc., New York advertising agency, 


$6,981. 


A. W. Erickson, New York advertising 


Erickson Company, Inc., $36,703. 


x agent, $139,031. 


Federal Advertising Agency, New York, $12,567. 


Frank Irving Fletcher, advertising wr 
Fontaine Fox, cartoonist, $2,840. 
E. S. Friendly, business manager New 


iter, New York, $6,010. 
York Sun, $1,706. 


German Herold Publishing Company, $19,268. 


Great Northern Paper Company, $695, 
Herbert F. Gunnison, publisher Brookl 


326, 
yn Eagle, $2,433. 


R. (M. Gunnison, Brooklyn Eagle, $986, 


Rudolph Guenther-Russell Law, Inc., a 
William Randolph Hearst, $42,239. 

William V. Hester, late president Bro 
The Roy W. Howard Company, Inc., $ 


dvertising agency, $10,357. 


oklyn Daily Eagle, $10,564. 
11,043. 


Roy C. Holliss, New York Daily News, $2,643." _ 
Roy..W. Howard, Scripps-Howard Newspapers, $10,031. 
(Continued on page 4) 


paper readers in these personages and their 
doings. We have no intention, however, 
of digging out the individual returns of 
Philadelphians, merely to satisfy the wants 
of the curious. We don’t think it good 
policy to print returns made by local per- 
sonages, and in the case of those we did 
print, it was solely because of the public 
interest in their doings.” 

The Daily News holds the same senti- 
ments. 

The Record deplored the fact that 
“newspapers which do publish the income 
tax returns do not publish all of them. 
The power is unwisely lodged in their 
hands to exploit some and suppress others; 
to reward friends and punish enemies; in 
a word unjustly to discriminate. There 
will be no discrimination in the Record.” 

The Curtis publications, the Public 
Ledger, Evening Ledger and Sun, made 
no reference to their omission of the 
data. 

In Pittsburgh, it appears that all the 
newspapers have agreed to do as the Phil- 
adelphia Record would wish them to do— 
print all the names of those who paid 
more than $500. The collector’s list for 
the district covers some 500,000 pages. 
They are open for 30 days for irispection 
by the public, but information is given 
out only by clerks on presentation of 
written requests. 

In Boston, the Post’s stand has already 
been stated. The American, Advertiser, 
and Telegram are also printing the lists; 
the Globe, Herald-Traveler, and Christian 
Science Monitor are not. The Lynn Tele- 
gram-News prints the statements of only 
national and state personages. The Lynn 
Item and Salem News are not publishing 
any tax information. The Salem News 
declares it will not cater to “scandal- 
mongers and busy-bodies.” 

In Cleveland, the Press and the News 
publish the figures on the ground that they 
are news and public property. The Plain 
Dealer and the Times will not publish the 
lists. for the stated reason that a person’s 
income is his own private business. 

In Birmingham lists were published of 
Alabama individuals who paid more than 
$500 and of Alabama corporations which 
paid more than $1,000. All three papers, 
the News, Age-Herald and the Post, car- 
ried the figures. 

Memphis likewise read the news in all 
three papers, the Press stating that “this 
is information to which the public is en- 
titled, and the Commercial Appeal and 
News-Scimitar presenting the news with- 
out explanation or editorial comment. 

Houston’s evening papers—the Chron- 
icle and the Press also regarded the story 
as “hot news” and considerable rivalry 
was evident between the Chronicle and 
Press, it is reported, when the returns 
were released at Austin. The Post-Dis- 
patch printed neither story nor explana- 
tion. 

All five of Washington’s dailies gave 
large space to the story, sending reporters 
to the collector’s office at Baltimore Tues- 
day. The Washington Post featured the 
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R. F. R. Huntsman, publisher Brooklyn Standard-Union, $2,043. 

ll Progresso Italo-Americano Publishing Company, Inc., $11,950. 
Intertype Corporation, $89,187.66. 

Maurice Ketten, cartoonist, New York World, $2,013. 

Philip Kobbe, New York advertising agent, $3,843. 

A. J. Kobler, General Management Hearst Newspapers, $37,022. 

La Prensa, $1,107. 

Ivy L. Lee, press agent, $28,492. 

B. A. MacKinnon, Pictorial Review, $834. 

H. K. McCann, advertising agent, $2,954. 

H. K. McCann Company, advertising agency, $13,306. 

Bernarr Macfadden, publisher New York Evening Graphic, $4,518. 
I'rederick Roy Martin, former general manager Associated Press, $1,109. 
Bradford Merrill, general manager of the Hearst Newspapers, $7,669. 
Joseph A. Moore, General ‘Management Hearst Newspapers, $20,972. 
Frank A. Munsey Company, $109,036. 

Roy K. (Moulton, Hearst columnist, $893. 

Neo-Gravure Printing Company, $1,994. 

Newell-Emmett Company, Inc., New York advertising agency, $16,363. 
New York Times Company, $441,216. 

Adolph S. Ochs, publisher of the New York Times, $66,394. 

Mrs. Adolph S. Ochs, $1,967. 
George W. Ochs-Oakes $698. 
Frederick B. Opper, newspaper cartoonist, $1,112. 

Malcolm H. Ormsbee, O’Mara & Ormsbee, special representatives, $2,901. 
Patterson-Andress Company, Inc., 1 Madison avenue, New York, $11,967. 
Loring Pickering, general manager North American Newspaper Alliance, $1,603. 
Frank Presbrey, New York advertising agent, $9,450. 

Press Publishing Company, (New York World), $96,372. 

Herbert Pulitzer $153,863. 

Ralph Pulitzer, New York World, $73,096. 

Redfield Advertising Agency, Inc. $1,016. 

Ogden M. Reid, editor New York Herald Tribune, $13,242. 

Henry Romeike, Inc., clipping bureau, New York, $1,358. 

Rotoprint Gravure Company, Inc., $18,073. 

Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., advertising agency, $13,671. 

Keats Speed, managing editor of the New York Sun, $1,037. 

Henry L. Stoddard, former proprietor New York Evening Mail, $32,217. 

Star Company (Hearst Newspapers), $261,316. 

J. Walter Thompson Company, New York advertising agency, $100,101. 
Thresher Service, Inc. New York advertising agency, $13,523. 

Tuthill Advertising Agency, Inc.. New York, $1,639. 

Carr V. Van Anda, managing editor New York Times, $14,328. 

Verree & Conklin, Inc., newspaper representatives, New York, $3,660. 

Oswald Garrison Villard, publisher of the Nation, $1,430. 

Louis Wiley, business manager New York Times, $5,498. 

Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., New York advertising agency, $1,915. 

Henry A. Wise Wood, newspaper machinery manufacturer, $9,972. 

Wood Flong Corporation, New York, $31,222. 


NEW YORK STATE 
Edward H. Butler, publisher Buffalo News, $87,562. 
Martin H. Glynn Estate, $9,556. 
Mary E. Jenkins, controlling owner of Syracuse (N. Y.) Herald $7,151. 
Willis Sharpe Kilmer, publisher Binghamton Press and manufacturer, $17,579. 
Chester S. Lord, former New York Sun managing editor, $14,319. 
Newburgh (N. Y.) News, $10,271. 
Troy (N. Y.) Record, $8,595. 
Westchester Newspapers, Inc., (Mt. Vernon Argus and New Rochelle Standard- 
), $12,946. 


NEW ENGLAND 


E. Anthony & Sons, Inc. publishers New Bedford Standard, $6,516.83. 
Attleboro Sun Realty Trust, $441.04. 

Attleboro Sun Publishing Company, $1,031.60. 

Clarence W. Barron, publisher Wall Street Journal, $43,349. 
Boston Herald-Traveler, $104,225. 

Boston Globe ‘Newspaper Company, $72,687.42. 

Boston News Bureau Company, $1,028.05. 

Boston Pilot, $8,852.73. 

Boston Post Publishing Company, $54,952.93, 

Boston Transcript, $13,077.51. 

Bridgeport Post-Telegram, $36,863. 

Bristol (Conn.) Press, $935. 

Brockton Enterprise, $12,006.03. 

Brockton (Mass.) Times, $1,494.22. 

Thornton W. Burgess, newspaper syndicate writer, $14,492. 
Clifton B. Carberry, managing editor Boston Post, $242.20. 
Clinton (Mass.) Item, $225.49. 

Clayton P. Chamberlain, Hartford Times, $11,647. 

Henry H. Conland, Hartford Courant, 
F. W. Enwright, publisher Boston Telegram and Lynn Telegram-News, $428.49. 
Fall River Herald, $1,434.51. 

Framingham (Mass.) News, $237.89. 

Guy P. Gannett, publisher Portland (Me.) Press-Herald and Express $4,208. 
Gardner (Mass.) News, $438.88. 

Gloucester (Mass.) Times, $1,669.05. 

Estate of Edwin A. Grozier, $15.71. 

Richard Grozier, publisher Boston Post, $33,457. 

Hartford Times, $51,224. 

Haverhill Gazette, $5,418.77. 

Haverhill Sunday Record, $234.47. 
Holyoke (Mass.) Transcript, $2,439.30. 
John Day Jackson, publisher New Haven 
Lawrence Tribune & Eagle, $893.61. 
Lowell Courier-Citizen, $34,847.05. 

Lynn ((Mass.) Item, $10,508.51. 


Register, $138,935. 
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Malden (Mass.) News, $4,031.34. 

‘(Manchester (Conn.) Herald, $538. 

Middletown (Conn.) Press, $2,515. 

‘Melrose (Mass.) Free Press, Inc., $511.40. 

James Morgan, special writer, $240.94. 

New Bedford Mercury Publishing Company, $734.98. 

Robert Lincoln O’Brien, editor Boston Herald-Traveler, $959.00. 
Pittsfield (Mass.) Eagle, $4,798.36. 

Pittsfield Eagle Printing & Binding Company, $480 
E. W. Preston, publisher Boston Herald-Traveler, 
Quincy Patriot-Ledger, $1,122.58. 

William Reed & Sons, Inc., publishers Taunton Gazette, $1,889.67. 
Salem Courier Publishing Company, $47.13. 

Salem (Mass.) News, $16,947.75. 

Somerville (Mass.) Journal, $940.19. 

Springfield Republican and subsidiaries, $5,058.21. 

Springfield Union Publishing Company, $1,320.56. 

Charles H. Taylor, Jr., general manager Boston Globe, $158.02. 

William O. Taylor, president Boston Globe, $59.43. 

Walter L. Thomas, general manager Worcester Telegram and Gazette, $391 
Wakefield (Mass.) Item, $135.31. 

James T. Williams, Jr., editor Boston American, $180.00. 
Worcester Telegram and Gazette, $41,686.55. 


NEW JERSEY 


Walter M. Dear, Jersey Journal, Jersey City, $8,142. 

Elizabeth (N. J.) Daily Journal, $17,898. 

Evening Journal Association, Jersey City, $24,589. 

Jersey Publishing Company, publisher Hoboken Jersey Observer, $29,589. 
Newark Evening News, $93,022. 

Newark (N. J.) Star Eagle, $15,283. 

Plainfield (N. J.) Courier-News, $10,639. 

Edward W. Scudder, Newark (N. J.) News, $28,029. 

Wallace M. Scudder, Newark (N. J.) News, $32,252. 

Norman B. Tomlinson, Morristown Jerseyman, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Edward W. Bok, $174,113. : 

A. E. Braun, president Pittsburgh Post and Sun, $13,193.17. 

John Y. Chidester, managing editor Pittsburgh Press, $146.82. 

‘Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, $2,013,169.47. 

Cyrus H. K. Curtis, $583,872.13. 

Charles W. Danziger, managing editor Pittsburgh Gazette-Times and Chro 
Telegraph, $173.54. 

Oliver S. Hershman, former proprietor Pittsburgh Press, $30,352. 

E. J. Lynett, editor and owner Scranton (Pa.) Times, $71,428. 

F. W. Merchant, managing editor Pittsburgh Sun, $19.83. : 
7 eco ks 'S. Oliver, publisher Pittsburgh Gazette-Times and Chronicle-Telegraph, 

Pittsburgh Gazette-Times and Chronicle-Telegraph, $1,346.49. 

Col. L. A. Watres, owner Scranton (Pa.) Republican, $3,330. 


BALTIMORE AND WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A. S. Abell Company, publisher Baltimore Sun, $149,254.20. 

Clifford K. Berryman, cartoonist, Washington Star, $134.77. 

Van Lear Black, chairman of the board Baltimore Sun, $23,016. 

Evening Star Newspaper ‘Company, $156,620.71. 

Elisha Hanson, Washington representative A. N. P. A., $1,209.11. 

Rudolph Kauffmann, managing editor Washington Star, $10,554. 

Victor Kauffmann, Sunday editor Washington Star, $8,847.63. 

David Lawrence, president Consolidated Press Association, $6,171.01. 

J. Thomas Lyons, general manager Baltimore News, $2,0; 

Edward B. McLean, proprietor Washington Post and Cincinnati Enquirer, 
$281,125.32. 

J. Edwin Murphy, man 

Frank B. Noyes, publ 
$15,169. 

Theodore Noyes, editor Washington Star, $25,227. 

Richard V. Oulahan, Washington correspondent New York Times, $318.39. 

Paul Patterson, publisher Baltimore Sun, $8,838. 

William F. Schmick, business manager Baltimore ‘Sun, $1,921.22 

H. H. Stansbury, editor Washington Herald, $44.67. 


CHICAGO 


Knowlton Ames, Chicago Journal of Commerce, $998. 
Max Annenberg, circulation manager, Chicago Tribune, $37,291. 
. E. S. Beck, managing editor Chicago Tribune, $43,751. 
Frank W. Carson, managing editor Chicago Herald-Examiner, $646. 
Chicago Tribune Company, 000. 
A. D. Lasker, president Lord & Thomas, Chicago, $122,004. 
Mrs. A. D. Lasker, Chicago, $44,429. 
Frank King, Chicago Tribune cartoonist, $4,907. 
i Chicago Daily News, $72,073. 
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$1,187.98. 
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aging editor Baltimore Evening Sun, $355.08. & 

isher Washington Star and president Associated Press, 
he 
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Victor F, Lawson, late editor and proprietor 

William Bross Lloyd, Chicago Tribune stockholders, $7,814. ° 

Lord & Thomas, Chicago, $118,533. 

Estate of Senator Medill McCormick, $5,627. 

R. R. McCormick, co-editor and publisher, 
Daily News, $134,105. 
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Chicago Tribune and New York 


al 


John T. McCutcheon, Chicago Tribune cartoonist, $6,548. i 
Eugene W. Parsons, advertising manager Chicago Tribune, $39,877. 3 
Joseph (Medill Patterson, co-editor and publisher Chicago Tribune and New 
York Daily News, $140,498.67. . 
Sidney Smith, cartoonist Chicago Tribune, $18,560. e 


S. E. Thomason, business manager Chicago Tribune and president Americal 


Newspaper Publishers Association, $45,392. 
Harvey Woodruff, sports writer Chicago Tribune, $10,355. 
(Continued on page 18) 
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‘HE Lantern” has a new keeper. The 
column on the New York Herald- 
‘ribune, made famous by Don Marquis, 
oted creator of the “Old Soak,” is now 
1 the hands of Edward Hope Coffey, a 
‘rinceton graduate, short story writer, 
ad until recently on the staff of Bar- 
on, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., New York 
‘lvertising agency. 
Marquis has definitely decided to re- 
re from newspaper work and devote 
is time exclusively to literature and the 
rama. Before his resignation, he picked 
tr. Coffey, who writes under the name 
{ Edward Hope, from among thousands 
f contributors to his column, as the 
titer best suited to be “colyumist.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Edward Hope Coffey, Jr. 


‘Eprror & PuslisHER asked the new 
antern trimmer for his biography, 
hich he contributed as follows: 
“Much as I hate to toot my own 
orn, I feel compelled, in an intimate 
at of this sort, to tell the whole 
‘uth. 

“On the day I was born there was 
lebration through the length and 
veadth of France. A national holiday 
as declared. Peasants and bluebloods 
veled without restraint. Joy was un- 
mfined. My birthday, in fact, is a 
tional holiday in France to this day. 
pme one of these years I’m going to be 
(Bean on the fourteenth of July and 
‘a little drinking on my own account. 
“When people ask where I was born, 
‘ people do every once in a while, I 
ke to tell them simply, ‘New York 
lty’. It is so easy to remember. And 
‘yway New Brighton, Staten Island, is 
i New York City now, even if it wasn’t 
i 1896. 

“It isn’t that I’m ashamed of being 
Imm on Staten Island. You've got to be 
im somewhere or other and birth is a 
itural function that calls for privacy. 
Iprobably could have been born in the 
‘1 Astor House if that had seemed 
ise, but you know what pre-natal in- 
lence is and the Astor House bar used 
be famous all the way from Second 
| Denth Avenue. 

“The only trouble with rearing a child 
ithe country is the danger of bucolic 
It a baby is apt to contract that any- 
Mere; and at that, it’s no worse than 
‘bad cold. ie 

“Once I was born, the rest was easy. 
stew up. I went to school. As a mat- 
' of fact, I went to schools; there must 
we been a dozen of them in my life 
ween 1903 and 1916. For three years 
led the cloistered life of a boy in a 
vent, which is distinctive. The con- 
it was Mt. St. Vincent and it still 


as 


AD MAN NO 
Jon Marquis Relinquishes Famous Colum 
| Agency Man, 
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found favor in my parents’ eyes were 
Newman, Poly Prep and Kelvin Tutor- 
ing. Unlike G. H. Ruth I never had the 
advantages of a Reform School. 

“Then there was Princeton—four years 
divided between college and the United 
States Naval Reserve Force, which cul- 
minated in 1920 in a very pretty unborn- 
sheepskin diploma, all in Latin and signed 
by John Grier Hibben and others, which 
declared that Edwardus Hope Coffey, Jr. 
CI tried to get them to make it Hopium 
Coffibus but they declined) was from that 
day forth a baccalawreum artis, which, 
being translated, means that the party of 
the second part had done his drinking 
quietly and had resided in Princeton for 
parts of four years. 

.“But that is history. The question be- 
fore the house is, How the hell did I get 
hired by the New York Herald Tribune 
to take charge of a column? The an- 
swer is, I’m damned if I ‘know. 

“When I got out of college, Don 
Marquis (whom I had met in 1915, which 
is another story, fortunately enough) 
agreed to try to get me a job on a news- 
paper. At the same time, a professor 
at Princeton wrote on my behalf to Roy 
Durstine, of Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
telling him to look me over. 

“T started out one summer morning to 
go down and call on Don at the Sun of- 
fice. I thought I’d drop in on the way 
downtown and show this fellow Durstine 
that I was not the Type. I dropped in 
and he hired me. I don’t know how it 
happened and I don’t believe he does, 
but it did and I was an advertising agent 
just like that. 

“For five years and a little bit they 
kept me on the payroll at Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc. In those five 
years I rose from Checking Clerk to Ac- 
count Executive and sank to Copy Edi- 
tor. I think I tried every kind of adver- 
tising agency work except illustration but 
they paid me twice a month just the same. 

“At the time of Mrs. Marquis’s death, 
early in December, 1923, Don managed 
somehow to convince the Tribune that 1 
could take The Lantern. He failed to 
convince me but I took it anyway and 
kept it until some time in February, when 
Don came back. Then when Don took a 


month off in the summer of 1924, I sub- 
stituted again. This year I was supposed 
to be taking the column for Don’s month 
off but he stretched it somehow and 
finally got the management to agree that 
literature and the drama needed him 
worse than the editorial page, a supposi- 
tion that remains to be proved. 

“I have written short stories for about 
a year.. Magazines used to buy them un- 
til I got a literary agent who managed 
to put a sudden stop to all that. 

“Yes, I have a message to the youth of 
America. I attribute my longevity to 
Lucky Strikes and Duffy’s Pure Malt 
Whiskey. More recently I have had to 
switch to Scotch and gin but I have kept 
right on living. The first rule for a long 
and happy life is: Keep healthy and con- 
tented. That is the secret. 

“Success, as I always tell young men 
who come to me for advice, is the result 
of hard work. I read that in the Ameri- 
can Magazine one time and I have never 
forgotten it. Start at the bottom and 
work up, as Charlie Schwab and I used 
to put it. There is no royal road to suc- 
cess. You just have to lie in front of the 
fire and read your father’s law books. 

“The column business is the only one I 
know of where you start at the top and 
work down.” 


TO PROMOTE EDITORIALS 


Writers Start Movement 
Restore Them to Prominence 


Illinois to 


In connection with the annual meeting 
of the Illinois Press Association, a 
call has been sent out for a gathering 
of newspaper editors and editorial writers 
to consider plans for the restoration of 
the editorial. 

A. L. Bowen, editorial writer of the 
Springfield Illinois States Journal, W. F. 
Hardy, editor and publisher of the 
Decatur Herald, and John H. Harrison, 
editor and publisher of the Danville Com- 
mercial News, signed the call. 

Methods to be followed in getting an 
attractive editorial page, which would 
have an effect on civil, social and 
economical affairs will be considered. 


SONGS OF THE CRAFT 


(Written Exclusively for Epitor & PuBLIsHER) 


By Henry Edward Warner 
“ASK JIMMY” 


Have you got one in your office? 


Have you got a chap who knows 


The ups and downs and ins and outs of everything that goes? 

The one I think about, he seems to have the gift 

Of always being able to give anyone a lift. 

It may be something off the bat, or something schemed and laid— 

He may have just been on the edge when all the plans were made; 

But if there is a question, or a single point in doubt, 

You'll hear the wisest of them lift his hopeful voice and shout: 
“Ask Jimmy!” 


When Noah first designed the Ark, I know that he was there 

In person of some forebear (you could see them everywhere! ) 

And if Noah lost his hammer, or some carpenter should fail 

To have the proper bolt or, screw, or angle iron or nail, 

Nobody’d hunt the missing things or get into a stew, 

For every son-of-a-sea-cook on the craft knew what to do! 

They’d all just circle round the ship to him who finds things for us, 

And ease their minds of trouble as they joined the rising chorus: 
“Ask Jimmy!” 


Somehow I know that when things end, as things are bound to do, 
And when this earthly travail’s o’er and everything’s gone through; 
Somehow I know St. Peter’ll be a happy saint, to see 

The shade of Jimmy come to join the heavenly galaxy! i 

And knowing as I know him, he will throw the portals wide, 
Murmuring as he does: “Say, Jim, don’t go too far inside! 


Just hang around the Gate, Old Man; I need your help, you see 


1? 


And henceforth troubled shades will sing, through all Eternity: 
“Ask Jimmy!” 
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W KEEPS “THE LANTERN” BRIGHT 


n on New York Herald Tribune and Edward Hope Coffey, 
Appointed Successor—He Tells His Own Story 


U. P. WILL BROADCAST 
WORLD SERIES 


Plans Co-operation With Client News- 
papers in Making Radio “Extension 
of Bulletin Board,” Bickel 


Announces 


United Press Associations will co- 
operate with client newspapers in broad- 
casting the World ‘Series baseball games 
to be played probably about Oct. 4, Karl 
A. Bickel, president, announced this week. 

_He estimates newspapers in about 25 
cities will put stories of the games on 


the air, as told by U. P. staff corres- 
pondents. 


This 25 will include newspapers in 
Pittsburgh, Denver, Oakland, New Or- 
leans, Chicago, San Antonio, (Milwaukee, 
(Cleveland, San Francisco, Cincinnati, 
Dallas, Tex., and Portland, Ore. 


A U.P. circuit will also be run into 
station WGY, General Electric, Schenec- 
tady. 

Mr. Bickel said: 

“The United Press has decided to per- 
mit clients to radio the World Series, 
and arrangements are now being com- 
pleted to route baseball circuits into some 
of the largest radio stations in the United 
States. 

“Whether or not direct broadcasting 
from the baseball fields will be permitted 
is still open to question. 

“Tt is understood Commissioner Landis 
does not favor granting the microphone 
privilege in the various parks to any 
single press association or newspaper. 
ihe United Press will carry accounts by 
wire into the stations. 


“The United Press contract prohibits 
clients from making use of its service 
other than in their newspapers. But we 
have waived this ruling, as we did at the 
time of the Presidential election, believe- 
ing that in matters of outstanding in- 
terest, radio should be regarded as an 


extension of the old-fashioned bulletin 
board.” 


Judge’s Articles In Book Form 


The articles written by Judge Levi M. 
Hall, Minneapolis traffic court judge, and 
published daily in the Minneapolis Trib- 
une, are being assembled in book form 
and will be used as a course in supple- 
mentary reading for Minneapolis school 
children. The articles contain a series 
of “lessons,” each of which includes one 
section of the Minneapolis traffic code, 
amplified and explained by Judge Hall. 


(Changes In Vanderbilt Staff 


Frederick North Shorey has been made 
managing editor of the Los Angeles [I- 
lustrated Daily News, succeeding Douglas 
Turney who has resigned to engage in 
other business. Frank V. See has been 
appointed circulation manager, succeeding 
J. S. Louvau, who has been made cir- 
culation manager of the San Francisco 
Illustrated Daily Herald, the latter suc- 
ceeding R. G. Smith, who will be assigned 
to other duties. 

{ 


Spokane Grocers Cooperate In Drive 


An intensive newspaper advertising 
campaign was recently announced by 46 
grocery stores from all parts of the city 
of Spokane, Wash., the object being to 
run ads on a cooperative basis. The 
stores have organized a non-profit, non- 
capital concern known as the Naborhood 
Stores corporation. 


Dyer Agency Promotes Sterling 
Edwin M. Sterling has been elected 
vice-president of the George L. Dyer 
Company, New York advertising agency. 
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SHINOLA WOULD SHINE 
IN THE NEWS 


Agency Asks Publishers to Help Keep 
Account in Newspapers by 
Telling People Their 
Shoes Are Dirty 


Frankness has now apparently become 
an important factor between newspaper 
publishers and advertisers who seek free 
space in addition to that for which they 
ay. f 
é The Elliott Advertising Service, 
Inc., of 262 East avenue, Rochester, 
N. Y., last week addressed newspaper 
publishers soliciting the assistance of 
the news columns in keeping the account 
of the Shinola Company in the news- 
rs. : 
pee The Shinola Company,” the Elliott 
missive stated, “is skeptical as to the 
efficiency of newspaper advertising for 
their particular product, for the reason 
that they do not believe it possible for 
their sales to stand the expense of enough 
advertising to create sufficient new con- 

sumer demand to pay a profit. 

“The public has become careless about 
its shoes. Less shoe polish is being sold 
by all manufacturers. The newspapers can 
remedy this situation if they have the 
inclination to help just at this time by 
printing suggestions in their news pages 
that will awaken the public to the un- 
desirability of neglected footwear.” 

The letter goes on to ask what meas- 
ure of assistance the paper will render, 
states that the Industrial Press Bureau, 
the address of which is the same as the 
agency’s, will prepare the “live, snappy 
stuff entirely free from any reference to 
any particular shoe polish, simply keep- 
ing the subject of care of shoes before the 
public,” and encloses some samples of 
the press agent’s product. ; 

Here is one of the specimens of “live, 
snappy stuff”: Ash 4 

“A famous English actor reviewing his 
impressions of the American public ex- 
pressed surprise at the lack of neatness 
in the general appearance of the people 
he saw on the streets and at public 
gatherings. Said he, ‘I was for a time 
at a loss to account for the rundown ap- 
pearance so distinctly to be noted in the 
American public until by chance my at- 
tention was focussed on its footwear, 
when I discovered that whereas all other 
articles of personal attire were in good 
taste and even more expensive than 
necessary thé footwear is very generally 
neglected and it seems to be this lack of 
shoe-shining ambition which detracts so 
much from the appearance of an other- 
wise well-dressed public’.” 

Two other specimens, exhibiting equal 
skill in words and presentation of news 
value, are submitted by this agency, which 
believes that the amateur press agent’s 
art will bolster the declining sales of 
its client and keep this $175,000 account 
in the newspapers. The advertising sched- 
ule calls for 210-line copy to run 1 
times. One publisher, who sells only ad- 
vertising space, wonders how far Shinola 
can “shine its way” through the news 
columns. 


SCOPES TRIAL PERILOUS 


Milton and Clapper Contract Typhoid 
from Impure Water 


Covering the Scopes trial in Dayton, 
Tenn., proved a perilous assignment to 
two newspaper men, George F. Milton, 
editor of the Chattanooga News and 
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PRESS AGENT IS PROFESSOR OF PUBLIC 


HEALTH—BUT NOT IN CRUDE AD COPY 


TO THE EDITOR—A matrix of the article shown below is sent to you with- 


out charge. 
your readers. 


It is submitted to be judged on its merits as a story of interest to 
* 


GENERAL HEALTH BUREAU, 


542 Fifth 


Avenue, New York City. 


America Developing Health Consciousness 


HE battle that health workers in 
the United States have been 
waging for twenty-five years to 
stir public zeal for protection 
against disease now is reaching 
its climax and the sanitarians be- 
lieve the fight is won. They find 
assurance for this belief in -the tre- 
mendous interest with which this 
country greeted the’ news from 
England of the presumed isolation 
of the cancer germ. This, follow- 
ing upon the dog-sled race to save 
Nome from general diphtheria in- 
fection, has tended to focus uni- 
versal attention to the unselfish 
work that has and is being done 
for public health. 


Evidence of the general partici- 
pation in this interest is seen in 
the organization in New York City 
of Public Health Reserve who are 
to co-operate with the Health De- 


ance afforded ‘publicly and private- 
ing to improve general health. 


toward a heightened health_ con- 
sciousness base their operations 
on an observance of the existing 
sanitary laws. It is predicted that 
if the public could be induced to 
obey the health injunctions that 
have been framed solely for their 
protection this country -would. de- 
velop a race more vigorous ‘than 
that of ancient Sparta. However, 
compelling compliance with the 
law means the education of persons 
from insanitary habits, 

For instance, it has been proved 
—as was pointed out by the 
United States Public Health Serv- 
ice—that one of the main causes 
of illness is the com rinki 
cup, such as found in soda foun- 


ly to the many organizations labor-’ 


All of these activities that point’ 


It is through such an” agent as’ 
this—which’ becomes an ‘absolute 
menace because of its frequent use 
to assuage thirst—that the ills of 
the country are spread to result in 
a devastating wastage. -To cope 
with this single peril all but two 
of-the States have passed manda- 
tory laws prohibiting the use of 
these carriers of disease and have: 
prescribed paper cups as. a sani- 
tary alternative. . ee: 

Like dangers await the individ- 
ual through the common use of 
towels, handkerchiefs, powder 
puffs, lip sticks and eating uten- 
sils. “All of these levy a heavy toll 
and against all of them there is a 
legislative ban. : 

Sanitarians agree that 40 per 
cent of all the diseases that afflict, 
this country is preventable. How- 
ever, this huge proportion will not 


tains, 
like places. 


partment in the enforcement of 
laws and in personal practice of 


sanitation. The same enthusiasm 

is apparent in the work that many 

women's organizations have under- 

taken to remedy insanitary condi- 

tions in their communities, It is 

likewise to be seen in the assist- 
» 


contagion of 
colds, 
pneumonia, 


tile paralysis. 


restaurants, .theatres and 
To this source is laid 
the responsibility for much of the 
grippe, 
tuberculosis, scarlet fever, 
diphtheria; _ tonsflitis, 
measles,® typhoid fever and infan- 


be salvaged until there is a certain 
measure of public co-operation in 
observing the laws that have been 
made-for health. It is believed 
now that the United States is far- 
ther along toward this acceptance 
of thoroughly sanitary conditions 
than any other nation in the world. 


influenza, 


Only in the news columns, it seems, can the lyric qualities of such a product 
as a paper drinking cup be properly brought to the attention of the public. 
No ballyhoo, no large display type such as crude people who really want 
to sell something use—just a simple, dignified little story occupying only 
three columns of news space with a hatful of references to august organiza- 


tions—that is all. 


CARL MAGEE TOO ILL 
TO STAND TRIAL 


Injuries Keep Editor from Answering 
New Mexico Murder Charge and 
Preliminary Hearing Indefinitely 
Postponed 


Carl C. Magee, editor of the Albu- 
querque (N. M.) State Tribune is too 
ill to stand trial on the charge of murder- 
ing John B. Lassiter, and the hearing 
scheduled to be held in Las Vegas this 
week has been indefinitely postponed. 

Postponement was agreed upon Sept. 
2 following a conference between Magee’s 
counsel and District Attorney Hunker. 
Then it was decided that the hearing 
should be delayed until the editor’s physi- 
cal condition permits his appearance. 

_ Magee is suffering from internal in- 
juries, having had two internal hem- 
orrhages recently, a physician’s report 
sent to the District Attorney today 
stated. The injuries are due to the beat- 
ing administered by former Judge David 


Raymond Clapper, staff correspondent of J. Leahy, his political enemy, which pre- 


the United States. Both contracted 
typhoid fever from the impure water 
supply. 

Mr. Milton is slowly recovering in 
Chattanooga.. Mr, Clapper was recently 
released from a Port Chester, N. Y., 
hospital but suffered a relapse this week 
and his physician ordered him to return 
to his bed. ; 

Several warnings concerning the con- 
dition of drinking water were issued by 
the state health officials at the time of 
the trial advising that it was contami- 
nated. 


ceded the shooting of Lassiter. 
FARM EDITORS IN CANADA 


Party of 80 From U. S. Agricultural 


Papers Touring Dominion 


Opportunities for American farmers in 
Canada are being observed by a group 
of 80 editors of the leading agricultural 
publications of the United States. The 
editorial contingent is being taken West 
across the country by the officials of the 
Canadian Paciflc Railway, and then east 


It is free of charge, of course—art for art’s sake! 


again as far as Winnipeg by the Canadian 
National lines. 

The editorial party arrived at Winni- 
peg on the first leg ot its journey, on 
Aug. 24th. It consisted of 45 men and 
35 women. 

Arrangements were made for their 
entertainment at dinner by the Manitoba 
Free Press Company, the Grain Growers 
Guide, and the Nor’ West Farmer, several 
of the leading agricultural papers of 
Canada, D. B. MacRae, acting editor-in- 
chief of the Free Press, presided. 


Store Owner Sues Iowa Daily 


John G. Joseph, owner of a chain of 
five dry goods stores, has instituted suit 
for $25,000 damages against the Center- 
ville (la.) Daily Iowegian and Citizen, 
as the result of the publication of a 
story of suits filed against the company. 
He claimed the story was printed after 
he had notified the paper the proceedings 
had been withdrawn. He said his credit 
and rating were injured to that extent. 


Former’ World Artist Wins Prize 


Robert E. Johnston, formerly a New 
York Evening World artist, has won 
$1,000 prize in competition of 52 pictures. 
The picture is an over-mantel decoration 
to be hung in Walt Whitman Hotel, 
Camden. It is entitled “In a Dream I 
Saw a City Invincible.” 


Woman Named to Berlin Bureau 


Dorothy Thompson, for many years a 
writer for the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger's foreign service, recently sta- 
tioned in Vienna, has been transferred 
to the Berlin bureau, replacing Seymour 
Conger, resigned. 


TRYING TO RESURRECT 
“SPACE-TRADING” DAYS 


Smith Typewriter Company Offering 
“Wonderful Feature Easily Worth 
$5” for Ad—Publishers 

Returning Copy 


Free 


The Smith Typewriter Company, New 
York, is making an attempt to get back 
to space-trading days. ‘ 

For the “trifling expense’ of insert- 
ing a two-column advertisement, two 
inches deep, publishers are being offered 
“exactly the same feature for which 
larger papers are paying as high as $5 
an issue.” . 

“We wonder how many country pub- 
lishers fall for this cheap stuff,” writes 
the editor who submitted the specimen to 
Epitor & PuBLISHER this week. | 

The $5 feature is written for 
woman’s page by a certain Ruth Wyeth 
Spears. In her form letter she gen- 
erously states: a 

“All you have to do to get this wonder- 
ful feature regularly is to run it 
week and send me a copy of your pa 
containing the ad. However, I will 
preciate your writing me by return n 
so that I can prepare to send you 
feature promptly.” ‘ 

There is no indication in this tradi 
offering material as to whether or not #] 
Smith Typewriter Company, with tl 
address of 131 Cedar street, New Yor 
has any connection with the L. C. Smith 
& Brother Typewriter Company, 701 E 
Washington street, Syracuse. The ma- 
chine advertised is the L. C. Smith tyne 
writer. 4 

Frank R. Ford is president of L. 
Smith & Brothers Typewriter Comp: 
Publishers who are following the su 
gestion recently made by Epitor & P 
LISHER are returning Ruth Spears’ offet 
to Mr. Ford. % 


BRINGS BACK A MEDAL 


Abbot, Monitor Editor, Honored by 
Greece—Instructs Staff 


Willis J. Abbot, editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor, returned to New York 
this week on the French liner Paris. He 
had been in Eu- 
rope since June 
17, conferring 
with Monitor cor- 
respondents in the 
Continental capi- 
tals. , 
In his baggage 
were a medal 
diploma of the 
Order of The 
Redeemer, pres- 
ented him by the 
Greek Minister of 
Foreign Affairs 
in Athens, who, 
making the pres- 
entation — speech, 
said his govérnment thanked the Monitor 
for its earnest interest in Grecian affairs, 
and for the aid the newspaper and 
Christian Scientists had given to Near 
Eastern refugees. s 

While abroad Mr. Abbot presided at 
a conference of his correspondents in 
London. Addressing them he said: 


“Each correspondent should express 
the views of the country to which he 1s 
accredited. In straight news dispatches 
tell the best things. In interpretative ar- 
ticles express the view of the country con- 
cerned, not the American view.” 7. 

Anent the foreign situation, Mr. Abbot 
disapproved of the United States’ in- 
sistence on payment of the European 
debts. a 

“T doubt if it will be profitable for the 
Unied States to collect,” he said. 


Wits J. ABBot 


Through a typographical error it was 
stated in a recent issue of Eprror & PuB- 
LISHER that Fred H. Holens instead of 
Fred M. Rolens, publisher of 
Murphysboro (Il1).. Daily Independent, 
had purchased and merged with his pap 
the Murphysboro Republican-Era. 


+ 


PRACTICAL suggestions for employ- 
ment of newspaper space are fur- 
shed general advertisers in generous 
shion in “The Progress of Newspaper 
dyertising,” a paper-bound book pub- 
hed by the Bureau of Advertising of 
2 American Newspaper Publishers As- 
ciation. An advance copy was sent 
for & PuBLIsHER this week by Wil- 
m A. Thomson, director, under whose 
tvision the book was compiled. 
fhe processes contributing to the re- 
urkable increase in newspaper advertis- 
if, particularly in illustration and decora- 
in, are described in detail. 
Outstanding campaigns recently con- 
icted by large advertisers are analyzed, 
id the result-getting qualities of the 
py used, are segregated and discussed 
authoritative manner. In this work 
> bureau was assisted by W. Livingston 
ned. 
Thus is treated the drive for Chester- 
ld cigarettes, a Liggett & Myers To- 
cco Company product, based on the 
wan: “Such Popularity Must be De- 
ved.” The bureau suggests that 
‘alization of a slogan of this sort adds 
vength to an advertising investment in 
> newspapers. 
' “The current year has witnessed more 
wspaper advertising of this character 
im ever before,’ the book states, “As 
consequence, the newspapers of the 
intry echo what is practically a new 
ite of advertising affairs. There are 
merous large and small serials running, 
ai their schedule is one of unfaltering 
etainty. The public looks for the next 
(apter,’ as it were.” 
New tricks in newspaper art, are taken 
art, investigated, explained, and_ their 
nstery dispelled. 
“You can do anything you like with 
lwspaper black and white—if you know 
Ww,” is the assertion made and proved. 

S an example, illustrations for the 
‘petite appeal” are reproduced, show- 
the possibilities accruing from use 
jopiginal flat-tone wash drawings, made 
Icoarse screen. 

The book continues : 

‘Tt is in the successful handling of 
halftone that the most important 

gress has been made. This does not 

lan merely the high-light process, by 

Mich certain areas are ‘dropped out’ 

ile others are manipulated to suit the 

d of the artist and his theme. It 
all-inclusive ; it means as well ‘straight 
ftones.’ 
‘With photographs as a base, adver- 
Irs now succeed with very coarse 
een plates, etched to an unusual depth, 
| safeguarded by work which the en- 
‘ver himself does on the plate. He 
inishes a section, he adds a black, he 
‘ts out a necessary patch of white, he 
iplies contrast which was missing in 
‘original. But the successful product 
(s back to the photographer who uses 
itective lighting effects. He himself 
(ss care of the sharp contrasts of dark 
inst light, so that the problem of the 
‘raver is simplified. 

Coarse screen halftones are no longer 
100, provided you use: 

Originals rather than electrotypes, 
Good photographic copy, wisely re- 
hed‘ and simplified, where contrasts 
literally manufactured, 

Simple themes, simply executed, 

“arge space. Ordinary halftones even 
/€ly coarse screen, are not even to- 
| practical, if the space is limited. 
The ‘dropping-out’ process and the 
light halftone have been wonderfully 
ected, until now the advertiser is 
ised to use them, with every assur- 
- But they will not work if the 
inal drawing or photograph is com- 
» and involved. In every halftone 
*S you see, which prints well, the 
‘tration itself is bold, simple, direct; 
the central objects are large. 

0 surprisingly beautiful and ar- 
effects are secured, via halftone, by 
ng up originals in tones of gray— 
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no. more than three tones—dat, and black. 

“This simplification means safe en- 
graving, because there are so few planes 
of tone-value; there is nothing to cloud 
up and confuse.” 

Treatment of halftones is by no means 
the only art subject treated. 

“For instance,” the book continues, 
the newspaper advertising for Wesson 
Oil has worked on the premise that as 
there are so many heavy, dark full shade 
or halftone illustrations, why not make 
both typography and art as light as pos- 


sible. - All drawings are made in hair 
lines, and the type displays are just as 
delicate.” 


Breaking away from conventions, the 
general advertiser is learning how to use 
full single column space successfully, the 
bureau finds. 

One advertiser who is making frequent 
use of this “novelty” space is quoted as 
follows: 

“We are using single columns regularly 
for the following definite reasons: 

“(1) The physical form is unusual. 
Comparatively few advertisers are em- 
ploying it. 

“(2) There is often less surrounding 
competition in the matter of that frst 
visual display. The column stands by 
itself; often it is set-off by a column of 
text beside it. When an advertisement 
is in other sizes, it is compelled to meet 
competition on every side. 

“(3) The trend is for column space to 
get ‘outside position,’ which is highly de- 
sirable in itself. 

“(4) It is easy to read text single 
column measure because this is the con- 
ventional newspaper style. 

“(3) Opportunities are 
unique art display.” 


for 


great 


Order Great Western dy nome from your grocer 


THE GREAT WESTERN SUG 
SUGAR BUILDING DEN 


fre Great Western 
: = Beet Sugar 


ARCOM 
veR COLO 


This excellent “appetite appeal” copy 
shows how first-class newspaper black 
and white illustration can be made 
from original flat-tone wash draw- 
ings, reproduced in coarse screen 


and Ben Dayed, if desirable. 


“This, of course, leads to specific in- 
structions relative to the actual building of 
the 100 per cent column display, and here 
are our office rules in this respect: 

“(1) The illustration should be all- 
inclusive in its range; that is, it should 
literally compel the newspaper reader to 
run from top to bottom at one swift 
glance. : 

“(2) Action is desirable in single col- 
umn illustrations. To illustrate: an ad- 
vertiser formed a ladder of a column, this 
ladder running from the bottom to the top 
of the space. The middle rungs were 
mortised out for type. At the bottom, a 
small figure climbed upward, and at the 
top another figure waved triumphantly. 

(3) Do not scatter. the illustrative 


features: that is, do not drop separate pic- 
tures, here and there, each an independent 
feature. This breaks up continuity. It 
also makes the reader jump from one 
block of type to another. 

“(4) Do not run type out to the final 
indented typog- 
rable, and it should not be 


limits of the column: 
raphy is prefe 
in small-face. 
The best illustration of all is 


“(3) 


G7! ®\3. Be 


Such popularity must 
be deserve 
1 hi 


for 
Such wuccess must be deerved more pleaving east. 


Chesterfield 


Cewprigds 1925, Lager) & Myers Totus Co 


A slogan automatically provides Ches- 
terfield with an endless variety of 


illustrative themes—often dealing 
with well known figures and leaders 
in seasonal sports and_ entertain- 
ments. 


the one which shrewdly takes the elong- 
ated space into consideration and deliber- 
ately plans to guide the reader down the 
last line. An example: a church scene, 
with a wedding in progress. The aisle 
forms the column, with small seated 
figures on either side. 

“(6) Borders are seldom desirable. 
They make the column space seem 
cramped and smaller than it actually is. 
Type composition and illustrative feature 
will unify the column, if wisely handled,” 

What is called “The Mighty Little Ad” 
is also discussed in detail in the book, the 
Bureau being of the opinion that scientific 
use of small space in newspapers fre- 
quently and consistently is of remarkable 
value to advertisers. 

“The advertiser who wishes to take 
advantage of the ever-renewed appetite 
for all things chronicled in the newspapers, 
will talk as often as he can to his cus- 
tomers through the advertising columns,” 
is the advice given and the pygmy ad is 
one route suggested, 

The means of making this type of copy 
effective are summarized from the ex- 
periences of successful advertisers. 

“The little ad need make no apologies. 
It often shoulders the biggest kind of 
responsibility, despite its limitations,” is 
the Bureau’s conclusion. 

Meeting requests for information on the 
proper treatment of illustration for re- 
production on newsprint, the book devotes 
one chapter to “simplicity and printabil- 
ity,’ advising: 

“Too many artists insist upon a multi- 
plicity of lines and a complexity of detail. 
These so-called refinements may add some- 
thing to the atmosphere of a finished 
sketch, but they too often add nothing but 
trouble to the reproduction.” 

Continuing the art discussion, techniques 
of portraiture and methods of drawing 
buildings are given careful consideration, 
including complete instructions for best re- 
sults from various treatments. 

General advertisers are urged to study 
travel advertising and analyze it. 
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GENERAL ADVERTISERS AIDED BY NEW BOOK 


ractical Suggestions for Use of Space Contained in “The Progress of Newspaper Advertising” Issued 


“The manner of illustrating travel ad- 
vertising,” it is stated, “would alone jus- 
tify the study, for travel copy is com- 
posed nicely and its art is technically ex- 
quisite. The value of small frequently 
used space is here proven and vindicated, 
Campaigns with schedules calling for one 
column, seven or ten inches deep, not 
alone tell their stories competently, but 
hold their own against all comers.” 

Under the head of “Timeliness,” positive 
proof is presented that tying up the prod- 
uct to be advertised with the daily news 
is an excellent auxiliary to a continuous 
campaign. 

The closing quotations are from this 
chapter. 

“The newspaper holds its place as the 
greatest of all mediums because of its 
closeness to the public. Its millions of 
readers go to its pages daily because they 
find there the story of what is going on in 
the world. The advertising columns of 
the newspaper constitute a part of this 
news. 

“Obviously, it is far easier to remem- 
ber a new idea when it is related in some 
way to a fact already well known. 

“Sanka Coffee took advantage of this: 
trait of human nature in launching a 
campaign in New York. The morning 
when the dirigible Los Angeles was to 
appear over New York on its way fron 
Germany to Lakehurst, page advertise- 
ments appeared in the New York news-— 
papers telling the readers that Sankg— 
‘the coffee without caffein’—was the only 
coffee used on the dirigible. 

“Doubtless the Sanka people knew 
weeks previously that this statement was 
true. Instead of announcing it ahead of 
time, they waited until people were cran- 
ing their necks for the first glimpse of 
the giant airship. Then they released 
their newspaper copy, tying up their prod- 
uct with the big news. 

“Obtaining wide distribution in New 
York almost in a day, they then turned 
to consistent newspaper advertising to 
keep the public from forgetting. 

“Many advertisers, to further the sales 

of their products, take advantage of 
events that happen, but more of them 
could tie up with the news—zhen it 1s 
news, 
“The public has a short memory except 
for its constantly introduced friends. 
Heroes are forgotten in a day—ex-Presi- 
dents soon pass into obscurity—unless 
they keep close to the ‘front page.’ 

“Tying the product up with the daily 
news is an excellent auxiliary to a con- 
tinuous campaign.’ 

This book is a remarkably thorough 
sequel to “The Right Way to Use News- 


paper Space” published last year by the 
Bureau. : 


Maryland Select List Formed 


A select list of Maryland Newspapers 
which includes the Annapolis Caiptal and 
Gazette, Cambridge Banner and Record, 
Cumberland Times and Alleganian, Ha- 
gerstown Globe, Salisbury Evening Times 
and Wicomico News has been organized 
and. is represented nationally by the 
Devine-MacQuoid Company, Inc. 


Michigan Daily Editor Buys Weekly 


S. H. Duff Sutherland, president and 
editor of the Ludington (Mich.) Daily 
News, has purchased the Mason County 
Enterprise, published at Scottville, Mich., 
from W. E. Blake, who is leaving for 
Florida. Joseph F. Buck, former United 
States consul to Bremen, Germany, has 
been appointed editor. 


Weekly Enters Daily Field 


The Huntington Park (Cal.) Signal, 
a weekly, is now publishing as a daily in 
celebration of its twenty-first birthday 
anniversary. J. A. Bowen is publisher, 
The paper appears every afternoon ex- 
cept Sunday. 
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LEWIS QUITS AS TORONTO GLOBE EDITOR 
OVER DIFFERENCE ON POLICY 


Publisher’s Decision to Withhold Political Comment Pending 


t 


Development of Election Situation Disapproved 


by Chief 


i 


ca 


ORONTO, Sept. 2.Is a policy of 
political neutrality consistent with 
the duty 


of a newspaper to function in 
the interests of 
the general 


the very 
eve of a domin- 
ion election, 
John Lewis, un- 
til recently act- 
ing editor of the 
Toronto Globe, 
said “No,” and 
forthwith pre- 
sented his resig- 
nation to W. G. 
Jaffray, president 
of the Globe. 

In thus peremp- 
torily severing his 
connection with “Canada’s National 
Newspaper,” following an association 
which with but one other interruption had 
lasted for more than 20 years, Mr. Lewis 
also gave his answer to this second ques- 
tion of vital importance in its bearing 
on general newspaper ethics and 
editorial practice. To what _ degree 
should an editorial writer sacrifice per- 
sonal beliefs to the dictated policy of 
his paper? 

“John Lewis, editor of the Globe, has 
resigned this position on account of dis- 
agreement on a matter of public policy.” 

It was this notice, inconspicuously in- 
serted among the editorial notes in the 
Globe on August 14, which started a 
controversy. 

The “matter of public policy” referred 
to in the Globe’s announcement, al- 
though not made clear in that particular 
issue, was the stand which that news- 
paper proposed to take in connection 
with the pending general election in 
Canada. 

Tt was the view of Mr. Lewis, accord- 
ing to an editorial in the Toronto Star, 
of which Mr. Lewis was editor-in-chief 
for fourteen of the years during which 
he was not connected with the Globe, 
“that a newspaper should not preserve 
a neutral attitude, and,” adds the Star, 
“With this view we cannot but concur. 

“The question involved is one which 
interests both press and public. <A 
newspaper may preserve an independent 
course, giving support where due and 
criticism where called for, and in doing 
this may increase its self-respect and add 
to its influence. But to adopt a neutral 
course is to abdicate its function as a 
public journal of opinion. No journal, 
probably, has ever done that without 
serious loss of position and influence. 

“At a time when questions of public 
policy are being discussed and when all 
the people are being asked to make up 
their minds and express their opinions 
at the polls, for a newspaper to fall 
silent and remain neutral, a sort of float- 
ing island with strong currents of pub- 
lic opinion on every side of it, is a course 
of action not in keeping with the tradi- 
tions of the press. 

“Tf a country must make up its mind, 
if all the people are to be expected to 
vote on the issues that are before the 
country, and make choice between rival 
policies and leaders, the people have a 
right to expect that they shall not be 
denied that advice and counsel which 
they have been taught to look for and 
believe they have a right to receive.” 

When the Globe announced the 
resignation of its editor, Mr. Lewis, 
himself, followed it up with a carefully 
prepared statement in which he refrained 
from making public the true nature of 
the disagreement which had arisen be- 
tween himself and Mr. Jaffray, “be- 
cause,” he pointed out, ‘St might be un- 
fair or misleading for me to attempt to 
explain.” 


Joun Lewis 


by Veteran Writer 


Mr. Lewis accordingly confined his 
statement to a pronouncement of his own 
political beliefs. 

“T believe,” he said, “in the two-party 
system of government. I think that 
public opinion in Canada is settling 
down to the view that as a permanent 
plan, the country is_ best governed by 
the representatives of a party having a 
working majority. 

“Naturally, as a Liberal, I prefer that 
my own party shall hold that position. 
In order to carry out the party system 
fairly, it is necessary that each party 
shall have a vigorous advocacy in the 
press as well as by other means. That 
does not preclude fair and frank 
criticism of one’s own party; but it does 
mean an adequate presentation of the 
case of each party by its own friends.” 

That was Mr. Lewis’ explanation. He 
was willing to let the matter rest there. 
He did, in fact, until the Globe reprinted 
an editorial from the St. Thomas 
Times-Journal in which the assertion 
was made that “on the eve of a general 
election, the Toronto Globe dropped its 
acting editor because his belief in the 
two-party system included the opinion 
that a newspaper should support un- 
flinchingly one or other of the parties 
and that party’s politics.” 

As soon as the Globe had reprinted 
this suggestion, Mr. Lewis came back 
with the challenge that “it was false ;” 
that he had left “voluntarily.” 

“Mr. Jaffray’s demand,” he said, “was 
that for the present the Globe should be 
neutral—saying nothing in favor of the 
government or against Mr. Meighen and 
his party; and that as to its attitude in 
the election, we should wait and see. 

“My position was that while I did not 
claim perfection for the government, it 
should have, not blind allegiance, but 
friendly alliance; that we could not 
maintain an attitude of neutrality 
throughout the campaign; and that the 
only alternative was to support either 
the King government or Mr. Meighen.” 

On Sept. 1, the Globe replied with a 
lengthy editorial in which it agreed with 
a subscriber’s written opinion that “the 
Globe had always been the chief ex- 
ponent of political liberalism in the press 
of Ontario,” but that it had never been, 
“the sort of an organ which played only 
the tunes chosen by party leaders.” 

“The Globe,” the editorial continued, 
“owes no allegiance to a party which 
can be permitted to stand in the way of 
its duty to its readers and to the coun- 
try. For us, as for the founder of the 
Globe, country is above party.” 

A denial of neutrality followed. 

“The Globe has not yet learned the 


art of ‘however,’ ‘nevertheless’ and 
‘notwithstanding, ” the editorial went 
on to say. “It proposes in the coming 


elections to advocate the principles of 
political liberalism as it has so advocated 
for the past eighty years.” 

In a further statement, Mr. Lewis 
fully concedes the right of the Globe 
to disagree with the Liberal govern- 
ment or any other government on ques- 
tions of principle, “but,” he says, “no 
stich question was raised in conversations 
between myself and Mr. Jaffray. The 
instructions to which I objected were 
that nothing was to be said in favor of 
the government or against Mr. Meighen 
and his policies.” 

The controversy is continued in the 
Globe of Sept. 2, which carries a letter 
from Mr. Lewis in. which he repeats 
that in a general election campaign, “he 
cannot imagine the founder of the Globe 
remaining neutral as between two 
parties, or vaguely telling the electors 
to vote for Liberal principles.” 

“In a general election,” he states, 
“that is not enough. A choice must be 
made between men.” 


og 


FORESHADOWED EVENTS 


Sept. 10-12—Virginia Press Assn., 
37th annual convention, Clifton 
Forge, Va. 

Sept. 11-13—Ozark Press Assn., 
annual meeting, Aurora, Mo. 
Sept. 15—Interstate Circulation 
Managers Assn., Wilmington, Del. 
Sept. 16-24—Imperial Press Con- 
ference, Melbourne, Australia. 
Sept. 18—Middle Tennessee Press 

Assn., Nashville, Tenn. 

Sept. 21-24—Georgia Press Assn., 
annual meeting, West Point, Ga. 

Sept. 21-24—Advertising Specialty 
Assn., annual convention, Cbi- 


cago. 
Sept. 22-25—National Better Busi- 
ness Commission, annual conven- 


tion, Indianapolis. 

Sept. 24-26— Tri-State Editorial 
Assn., annual convention, Sioux 
City, Ia. 


Mr. Jaffray adds a footnote to this 
letter in which he declares that. Mr. 
Lewis, as acting editor of the Globe, 
“was not asked to maintain a position 
of’ neutrality during the election.” 

“He agreed, at my request,” states the 
president of the Globe, “to refrain from 
the discussion of politics in a partisan 
way for a short time until it became 
clear whether or not there was to be 
an election. Nothing in our conversa- 
tion indicated a desire on my part that 
the Globe should remain neutral during 
a general election.” 

And then comes a final word from 
Mr. Lewis in which he says that his 
understanding of the instructions given 
to him was that “nothing was to be said 
for the government, or against the Con- 
servatives, and that there was at least 
a prospect of the Globe remaining neutral 
during the general election.” “I am 
heartily in favor,” he concluded, “of that 
kind of independence that makes for 
free expressions of opinion—not for 
suppression of opinion such as I objected 
to. To be silent seems to me to be a 
queer way of asserting independence. 

“T am a Liberal not only in politics 
but in all matters coming within the 
range of human thought, and I cannot 
imagine myself surrendering those views 
for any government or party. When an 
election comes, every elector must make 
his or her choice, not only between 
principles but between concrete things— 
men and parties. He need not impute 
perfection to a government, but he must 
decide whether it deserves support.” 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER CONTEST 


Weeklies and Small Dailies To Com- 


pete For Prizes 


A national contest for weeklies and 
small dailies has been announced by Law- 
rence Murphy of the University of 
Illinois courses in journalism to be held 
at Urbana, Ill., at the same time as the 
meeting of the Illinois Press Association 
in that city, Oct. 1-3. 

Newspapers of distinction in the above 
fields will be judged and winners named. 
Entries consisting of two consecutive is- 
sues should be mailed at once to Mr. 
Murphy, who is directing the contest. 


Bishop Heads Californians, Inc. 


Roy N. Bishop, president of the Uni- 
versal Consolidated Oil Company and on 
the Sperry Flour Company directorate, 
has been elected president of Californians, 
Inc., an organization which is spend- 
ing a million dollars a year advertising 
California. On assuming his new office 
Mr. Bishop said it is absolutely neces- 
sary to continue the advertising campaign. 


To Launch Sunday Edition 


The St. Petersburg (Fla.) Daily News, 
tabloid newspaper, on Sept. 20, will start 
publication of a Sunday issue to sell at 
3c per copy. The seven-day price will 
be 12c. The Sunday News will be un- 
der the direction of Maj. Alfred Birdsall. 
Frank F. Pulver is publisher. 


CARL HUNT, A.A.C.W 
MANAGER, RESIGNS 


15, To 


Leaves Sept. 


PB 


Become Vice 


President of Orlando (Fla.) Chamber 


of Commerce — Succeeded By i 
Earle Pearson * 


Carl Hunt, general manager of th 
Associated Advertising Clubs 
World, has resigned effective Sept. 1 


EarLeE PEARSON 


a 


of & thi 


when he will 
succeeded by 
Pearson, pre 


tor. 
the § 
to become vice 

president of — 
Orlando (Fla. 
Chamber of Com 
merce, 
Mr. Hunt ha 
been with th 

A. A: C. Wa 
11 years, occu 
ing various p 
tions before hi 
appointment a 
t 


manager. He has been manager for 

past 5 years. During this time assets o 
the association have grown from $66,00 
to $166,000, while the surplus has in 


creased from $28,000 to $112,000. : 
A. A. C. W. work under Mr. Hunt’ 


management has been advanced to a 


international scale. 
vertising movement has been carried i 


various parts of 
the world and is 
now firmly estab- 
lished in Great 
Britain, Australia 
and New Zea- 
land, while on the 
continent it is 
steadily gaining 
in influence. Sus- 
taining :member- 
ships from busi- 
ness firms have 
grown from $90,- 
000 to $190,000 a 


year. 
Earle Pearson 
has been in the 


The organized 


Cart Hunt 


Fy | 


organization for five years, and under hi 
direction, the educational work of th 
Association, both in the clubs and th 
colleges and universities which teach ac 


has 


vertising, 


been 


standardized an 


greatly extended. More than 200 colleg: 
and universities now have courses in at 
vertising, and, last year, the Speaker 
Bureau of the Association, of which M 
Pearson was in charge, offered Adve! 
tising Clubs in excess of 9,000 speakin 
engagements by advertising men ar 
business executives who offered their se! 
vices in connection with business trip 
and without expense to the clubs. y 


FREDERICK GREGORY MATHER 
cd 


a 


Newspaper Man and Author Dies | 
Stamford, Aug. 31 Mf 
Frederick Gregory Mather, newspap 


man and author, died at his ho 
Stamford, Conn., Aug. 31. ! 
Mather was born in Clevelat 
a descendant of 
Richard Mather who was the fathel 
Increase Mather and the grandfathe 
Cotton Mather, and who arrived in 


Mr. 


Aug. 11, 1844, 


ton in 1635. 


After graduating from Dartmouth — 
1867, he spent several years in 
land, trying both business and law. 
1874 he became an assistant editor 0: 
Binghamton (N. Y.) Times, soon } 
chasing an interest in the Bingh 
Republican, of which he assume 
The two papers we 
later combined, Mr. Mather retaining 
interest and direction of the enla 


chief editorship. 


property. 


New Texarkana (Tex.) Daily 
The Texarkana (Tex.) Four 
Press, a morning and Sunday pape 
begin publication of an afternoon: 


in September. 


present afternoon paper, is publish 
the Arkansas side of the city. 


* 


Texarkanian, t 


+ 


ae 1) Pde 
4 al 
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sturning to his London post after a 
vave of absence in this country, he dis- 
punted jingo news dispatches from the 
uropean capitals; made light of the so- 
illed communist menace; and expressed 
is opinion that commercial progress 
ywards prosperity was the present 
)minant tone in countries across the sea. 
't the same time he described methods 
f Continental reporting by representa- 
ves of the American press, telling of 
jeir difficulties, and hinting of the 
yuntless trivialities which acccunt for 
scasional unpremeditated news distor- 
on. 

European nations are not now walking 
‘ith the war chip on their shoulders, was 
ie impression O’Flaherty gave. Military 
feparations described in news dispatches 
te defensive and no more aggressive 
tan the American summer training 
amps. 

'“There is no cause for fearing that 
wurope is heading towards a new war,” 
?Flaherty said. 

“True, France is building mammoth 
rdromes and improving fortifications 
long the Northern boundary. On the 
e of it, this fact looks threatening. It 
uld be interpreted as preparation for 
fother war. 

“France, however, feels it is a perfect- 
“normal procedure to build these air- 
omes. The French government is seek- 
g to assist the evolution of commercial 
Wiation, just as is the United States 
overnment. 

“The British take the same viewpoint. 
jtatesmen, to my knowledge, have not 
‘pressed themselves as_ particularly 
tightened by such normal development 
f air forces. 

'“Of course the view is possible, and 
as been expressed, that ali this activity 
lh commercial airplane development is 
erely a cloak hiding militaristic prepara- 
ons for future wars, but, in my belief, 
is an opinion prone to over-emphiasis. 
“As a matter of fact, all Zurope, but 
articularly Great Britain, wants trade, 
fore than anything else. The dominant 
yne abroad is pacific and commercial. 
cuit leaders want to see Germany 


ought back to a state of normalcy. 
hey want to see trade routes, closed by 
ie war, put into shape again. 

“As for the propaganda which ernanates 
1 occasion from Paris tc the effect that 
‘ermany is secreting arms and is building 
0 a large army, this is grossly ex- 
zgerated. Any dinky factory, equipped 
) turn out munitions, is made to loom 
$a menace and a threat to the French. 
ermany is totally unprepared to wage 


|Mr. O’Flaherty’s opinion was sought 
garding the “red terror,” frequent and 
ynvenient headline words in a section of 
te world press, which has adcpted a 
dlicy of playing up the so-called “Com- 
funist menace.” 
‘The analogy he drew in reply was to 
methods used by certain reporters in 
dvering labor strike stories. In a strike 
Ywn any violence or law-breaking is 
able to be laid to the door of strikers by 
je reporter class, whether or not the 
teurence has any connection with the 
alk-out. : 
“Thus in Europe,” ‘he said, “the tend- 
wey is to cry ‘Bolshevik’ at any violent 
bor, political, or social disturbance. It 
better nine times out of ten to discount 
1e importance or sinister qualities of the 
-called Communist influence.” _ 
For eight years O’Flaherty’s job has 
en to get behind Old World news, 
terpret it, explain it, and give it his- 
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torical and personal. background for 
American consumption. He is well ac- 
quainted with the history makine players 
and checkerboard changes of European 
conditions of the past decade, which to 
many on this side are mere names and 
words. Yet he says: 

“The romance and excitement has been 
taken out of newspaper work abroad. A 
correspondent’s position has reached a 
point where it is largely a matter of 
routine. He stays at one post more than 
was the case a few years ago. 

“But, even with the declining interest, 


SCHUYLER 


munity he has made known to many 
Europeans, O’Flaherty had his first news- 
paper training on the Des Moines Capital. 
Later he worked for the old Des Moines 
Register and Leader and the Des Moines 
News, before becoming assistant tele- 
graph editor of the Omaha (Neb.) News. 

It was while in Omaha in 1912 that 
Flaherty joined the United Press, and, 
working for that news agency there, he 
first became widely known for the manner 
in which he covered the cyclone of 1913, 
which struck Omaha on Easter Sunday, 
taking a toll of 200 lives. O’Flaherty 


Hal O’Flaherty, the Correspondent from What Cheer, Ia. 


the work still attracts and grips cne. I 
would rather be a foreign correspondent 
than to hold any other position on a 
newspaper.” 

European news events are exhaustively 
covered by American newspapers, 
O’Flaherty said. But he believes there is 
vital need for interpretive and ex- 
planatory reports. 

As an instance of this need, he de- 
scribed coverage of the Internacional 
Conference in London a year ago. ‘The 
rumor was current that Wall street bank- 
ers were influencing decisions to a high 
degree. Press association correspondents 
were too busy reporting the ever-chang- 
ing turn of events, and investigation of 
this rumor, which proved false, was left 
to the “specials.” 

Countless difficulties stand in the way 
of correct news reporting for Americans 
in the foreign field, according to the 
Chicago Daily News man. The danger 
of propaganda was easily faced and over- 
come by the men trained in news methods 
of the United States, he said, and de- 
clared the need for exact writing was by 
far the most important factor. 

“One word, one thoughtless phrase, can 
change the whole tenor of a dispatch,” 
he said. “The best training for foreign 
correspondents, I believe, is work in press 
associations in the United States. There 
one gains a knowledge of international 
figures and events, and acquires the 
ability to write exact information in 
‘cableese’.” 

Mr. O’Flaherty, himself, 1s a graduate 
of the press association school. He 
worked for the United Press Associations 
in this country five years before going 
abroad as war correspondent. 

Native of What Cheer, Ia., a com- 


was living in the cyclone’s path. He 
gathered facts and by quick work gained 
exclusive control of the only wire out of 
Omaha, giving the nation its first and 
only complete news of the disaster. 

In the spring of 1916, he was sent to 
London for the United Press, and the 
next year became connected with the 
London staff of the New York Sun. Dur- 
ing the war he was oue of the few corre- 
spondents to report warfare on the North 
Sea. He covered practically every unit 
of the British navy in home waters, and 
on one occasion he was over, on, in, and 
under the sea within 24 hours. writing 
of experiences on an airplane flight, 
aboard a battle ship and in a submarine. 
He also made several trips to the French 
front. 

Following the war, in 1919, he started 
work for the Chicago Daily News foreign 
service. Now he is in charge of News 
correspondents in all the European 
caiptals and other important news centers 
abroad. , 

On this present trip to this country, 
O’Flaherty arrived here in June, and 
sailed back to London on the S. S. 
President Harding, which left New York, 
Sept. 2. 


$10,000 Damages Asked in Libel Suit 


Alleging libelous statements were con- 
tained in an advertisement published in 
the Scottsbluff (Neb.) Republican, 10,000 
damages are asked in a suit filed against 
the publisher and editor of the newspaper 
and the author of the ad. The plaintiff 
is Lewis F. Johnson. Eugene T, Wester- 
velt is publisher, E. E. Lewis, editor; 
and William T. Farnsworth wrote the 
copy. Text attacked Mr. Johnson. 


_ pense with the services 


_ EUROPE IS PROGRESSING ON PACIFIC WINGS 


O’Flaherty, Noted Foreign Correspondent, Discounts Jingo News Dispatches from Capitals 
Abroad—Describes Continental Reporting—Has Had Interesting Career 


PAPERS FROM THE SKY 
FOR ILLINOIS FARMERS 


Springfield, Illinois, State Register Ex- 
perimenting With Airplane Delivery 
On Rural Routes—75 Per 
Cent Effective 


(By Telegraph to Epitror & PusuisHEr) 


SPRINGFIELD, IIL, Sept. 3.—Airplane 
delivery of an afternoon newspaper to 
the farmers’ front yards over regular 
established rural air routes is within the 
realms of possibility, according to the 
circulation department of the Springfield 
Illinois State Register which has been 
experimenting along these lines during 
the past year. The State Register has 
established and is extending its rural 
route delivery in Sangamon county, the 
county of publication, by motor truck, 
These trucks travel over several hun- 
dred miles of unimproved highways dur- 
ing all weather. H. Schuch 1s circulation 
manager. 

In order to get quick service and cut 
down the cost of operation the State 
Register is experimenting with air de- 
livery. The first trial was made Tues- 
day, Sept. 1, over one of the regular 
rural routes. Mr. H. D, Parks, super- 
intendent of transportation, executed the 
trial trip and plainly recognized all of 
the homes of the State Register readers 
along the way. The papers, specially 
wrapped, were dropped from the plane 
and about 75 per cent perfect delivery 
was made. The only difficulty encoun- 
tered was that papers were often caught 
in, the air current caused by the pro- 
peller and blown in adjacent fields. 

The paper will continue to experiment 
with air delivery. The circulation de- 
partment believes that should it prove 
successful it will be enabled to dis- 
of five auto 
trucks. 

The trial trip was made over a route 
38 miles long. It ordinarily takes an 
automobile two hours and a half to 
make the delivery while the airplane 
traversed the entire distance in less than 
30 minutes, 

The initial cost of an airplane is equal 
to that of one auto. The maintenance 
cost is still debatable but the Register 
has assurances that it can keep a plane 
in motion much cheaper than it can five 
trucks. What will happen in bad 
weather remains to be seen and only 
the experiment will prove. 


Burlington Editor Attacked 


Tracy Garrett, editor of the Burling- 
ton (la.) Hawk-Eye was assaulted in a 
downtown cafe Aug. 29 by “Bunker” 
Ryan, as the result of the Hawk-Eye’s 
campaign against his place in connection 
with a general clean-up drive. Warrant 
charging assault with intent to do great 
bodily harm has been sworn out against 
Ryan but he is said to have escaped 
across the river to Illinois after the assault. 


Lindsay in Petersburg 


George D. Lindsay, president of the 
Inland Daily 'Press Association, and pub- 
lisher of the Marion (Ind.) Chronicle 
and the Sarasota (Fla.) Herald, left Sept. 
5, for St. Petersburg, Fla. We will 
return for the October meeting of the 
Association. 


Cullen Back in Baltimore 


John E. Cullen, general manager of 
the Baltimore American and News when 
W. R. Hearst first invaded Baltimore, who 
has been for some months attached to. the 
Hearst general’ staff in New York, has 
returned to Baltimore in charge of both 
papers. 
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N. Y. STATE ADVERTISING MANAGERS TO 
INAUGURATE “IDEA EXCHANGE” | 


Plans For Central Bureau at Syracuse Laid at Semi-Annual 
Meeting—Moore, Bates, Odell Speak— 
Chubbuck Reelected President 


RGANIZATION of a permanent bu- 

reau for the exchange of advertising 
ideas and information was begun at the 
semi-annual con- 
convention of the 
advertising man- 
agers of New 
York State dai- 
lies, held at the 
Hotel Gramatan, 
Bronxville, N. Y., 
Monday and 
Tuesday of this 
week. 

The committee 
on organization of 
the bureau, which 
will be located at 
Syracuse, will be 
named at an open 
meeting in that 
city Sept. 26, of a temporary committee 
consisting of O. S. Chubbuck of the 
Binghamton Press; A. C. Saunders, Port 
Chester Item; Warren H. Ingalls, £l- 
mira Star-Gazette; Russell Harris, Utica 
Press, and W. Griswold, Batavia 
News. 

The new bureau will be a clearing house 
for information on special editions, 
“stunts,” special pages, etc., and will co- 
operate with national advertisers to sell 
the state of New York as a whole. 

Through the exchange, it was explained, 
any innovation in advertising ideas, form 
or methods, submitted by individuals, 
would be broadcast among the newspapers 
of the state and general information rela- 
tive to advertising would be advanced to 
those requesting it. 

At the business meeting Tuesday morn- 
ing O. S. Chubbuck of the Binghamton 
Press was re-elected president. Louis G. 
Speidell of the Mount Vernon. Argus was 
re-elected vice-president and R. C. Harris 
of the Utica Daily Press, secretary-treas- 
urer. The next convention will be held 
in Syracuse Feb. 1 and 2. 

The formation of the central bureau 
was the chief subject discussed at the 
meeting. The main problem at the pres- 
ent time, it was stated, was enlisting the 
support of the New York State Publish- 
ers’ Association. The advertising mana- 
gers are planning to go before that body 
at its convention in Albany in January 
and point out the advantages of ‘such a 
bureau. 

In the meantime the idea will be taken 
up with Frank E. Gannett, president of 
the association, to ascertain if the head- 
quarters now in Syracuse may be used. 

During the past year the newspapers 
of the country have gained in circulation, 
and as a whole have held their own in 
the matter of advertising lineage. Thos. 
H. Moore, associate director of the Bu- 
reau of Advertising, American Newspa- 
per Publishers’ Association, told the con- 
vention at a banquet held Monday night. 

“This year there have been some new 
and interesting developments in  news- 
paper advertising,’ he said. “For in- 
stance, the large increase in automobile 
lineage. Automobile manufacturers have 
realized that with present competition 
they must get every possible customer— 
must get 100 per cent out of every mar- 
ket, therefore they are using the news- 
papers.” 

Speaking of the advertising develop- 
ment of the radio industry, Mr. Moore 
said radio has had a depressing effect on 
some industries that were good adver- 
tisers. 

“On the other hand,” he continued, 
“radio has been a source of increased 
revenue to many newspapers. Some ad- 
vertising has been lost but more lineage 
has been gained from the radio itself. 
No class of newspaper advertising has 
shown the rapid and tremendous increase 
that radio advertising has shown. The 
peas of. the radio season is in the last 
four months of the year and I look for 
a further increase in radio advertising, 


Tuomas H. Moore 


that will more than parallel the present 
strenuous season of automobile advertis- 


ing and in an advertising way the last 


two or three months of automobile ad- 
vertising have been record breakers.” 

Merle B. Bates, advertising manager 
of Life Savers, Inc., told why his com- 
pany had decided to place its entire 1925 
appropriation in newspapers. The cam- 
paign has been running since February 
in 350 dailies, and has been described in 
‘full in former issues of Eprtor & Pus- 
LISHER. 

“T can say today that our advertising 
has been very successful,” he declared. 
“Our business is on the sharp ascendency. 
I wouldn’t be surprised that because of 
the effect of newspaper advertising on 
our sales this year we would again use 
newspapers exclusively next year.” 

Asked whether his company originally 
went into magazines because of better 
solicitation, Mr. Bates said: 

“T regret to say that we did. News- 
paper advertising, I believe, is not as 
highly organized in a selling capacity as 
the magazines.” 

Asked the value of merchandising co- 
operation, he said his company did not 
care to pay for a lot of theoretically val- 
uable cooperation. 

“We don’t need it,” was his comment. 
“Some products do, but we prefer to pay 
for space in the newspaper rather than 
for outside activity.” 

Wallace Odell, publisher of the Tarry- 
town News, pledged the support of all 
the Westchester County publishers to the 
central bureau idea. 

F. A. Merriam, president of West- 
chester Newspapers, Inc., was toastmas- 
ter at the banquet. 

Advertising managers attending the 
convention were: L. W. Griswold, Ba- 
tazia News; Roy W. Andrews, Syracuse 
Post-Standard; K. F. Peabody, New 
Rochelle Standard Star; F. M. Hill, 
Oneonta Star; A. W. Hoffman, Kingston 
Freeman; W. M. Ingles, Elmira Star- 
Gazette; W. S. Lyddon, Rochester 
Times-Union; H. J. Benner and A. F. 
‘Keilbach, Utica Observer-Dispatch; J. 
R. Paul, Gloversville Leader-Republican ; 
Tohn Osbourn, Corning Leader; William 
F. Cannon, Tarrytown News; A. C. 
Saunders, Port Chester Item; L: G, Spei- 
dell, Mount Vernon Daily Argus; R. C. 
Harris, Utica Press; L. S. Chubbuck, 
Binghamton Press; Robert J. Sharkey, 
Lockport Union and Journal. 


DOUBLE ANNIVERSARY 


William J. Kline Celebrates Half Cen- 
tury of Ownership 


A double anniversary was recently cel- 
ebrated by the Amsterdam (N. Y.) Re- 
corder & Democrat, daily, and the 
Recorder Demo- 
ocrat, semi-week- 
ly, on the occa- 
sion of the for- 
mer paper’s 46th 
anniversary and 
the 52nd of the 
latter, under the 
ownership of 
William J. Kline. 

The Amster- 
dam Evening Re- 
corder & Daily 
Democrat began 
life Aug. 20, 
1879, as the Am- 
sterdam Daily 
Democrat. 

Owned by William J. Kline in the be- 
ginning, it has been published for some 
years by Mr. Kline and his son, Gardiner, 
under the firm name of William J. Kline 
& Son, Ine. 

Mr. Kline purchased the Amsterdam 
‘Democrat, now the Recorder Democrat, 
in 1873. and has been at the helm as ed- 
itor and publisher more than 50 years. 


— 


WitiraMm J. Kiine 


AMERICANS SUPERIOR 


British Committee Names Three Ways 
England is Surpassed 


An Imperial economic committee, 
studying trade among units of the British 
empire, has cited three important details 
in which American business men are su- 
perior to the English. They are: 

First, their interest in the goods they 
sell is maintained until the purchaser is 
reached; secondly, makers of similar 
products combine in associations for sell- 
ing purposes; thirdly, advertising cam-~- 
paigns are started to develop industries. 

English merchants are beginning t0 
acknowledge that the sale of competing 
goods of equal price and quality is chiefly 
determined by attractiveness of presenta- 
tion and advertising, and authorities in 
England are urging the business com- 
munities there to organize extensive cam- 
paigns. 


HOW LAWSON DEFINED 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


“A Business ‘Impressed’ with a Public 
Interest,’ He Wrote to Adolph S. 
Ochs—Must Judge Success from 
Public Standards 


Victor F. Lawson, late publisher of the 
Chicago Daily News, defined newspaper 
publishing as “a business ‘impressed’ with 
a public interest,’ in a letter written 
Adolph S. Ochs, publisher of the New 
York Times, on the occasion of the 25th 
anniversary of Mr. Ochs control of his 
newspaper in June, 1921. 

Mr. Ochs received thousands of letters 
that year, paying him tribute. Hitherto, 
he has made none of them public, be- 
lieving them personal. Mr. Lawson’s 
letter, however, was given Eprror & 
PuBLIsHER this week for publication by 
Mr. Ochs, because of its interesting 
definition of newspaper publishing. It 
follows in full: 

My dear Mr. Ochs: 

I congratulate you on the completion of 
twenty-five years of invaluable public 
service in the conduct of the New York 
Times. 

While the publication of a newspaper 
is, in the first instance, a private busi- 
ness, it is a business which unlike all 
others, takes on its essential character 
and consequence from moral considera- 
tions which constantly control and de- 
termine its activities in respect of their 
relation to, and effect upon, the public 
well-being. To borrow the phrase of the 
courts, it is a business “impressed with 
a public interest,” and so its conduct, in 
the larger view, must be adjudged a 


-success or failure by public rather than 


private standards. 

And so, while I do not overlook or 
minimize the splendid business success of 
the Times under your wise and enterpris- 
ing management, it is because of its much 
greater and more important success in 
constant public service for the common 
good that, first of all, I congratulate you 
on the high achievements in good citizen- 
ship which distinguish and make honor- 
able your quarter century in the adminis- 
tration of the Times. You came into its 
management when the standards of 
journalism in New York were in many 
instances, at the best, uncertain, and 
others: reflected only too definitely policies 
and methods designedly appealing to the 
unthinking and the ill-thinking. At such 
a time, and under such conditions, your 
courageous demonstration that the higher 
standards of good conscience and sincerity 
could be aggressively maintained in 
erowing strength and constantly increas- 
ing success, until you placed the Times 
at the head of American Journalism, 
marks an achievement, in its moral value, 
of the highest civic and national public 
service. 

May many years of continued honors 
in service be yours in fulfillment of the 
prophecies of even greater success which 
the achievements of the past so surely 
foretoken. 

In high appreciation and esteem, 

Sincerely yours, — 
Victor F. LAwSson. 


LAWSON ESTATE PU 
AT $20,300,000 


No Separate Value Placed on Dai 
News But It is Said to be Ten 
’ Million—No Staff Changes 
Expected 


The estate of the late Victor F, ‘. 
son, publisher and editor of the 
Daily News, is estimated to be w 
$20,300,000, according to a petition 
probate filed in 'Chicago this week. 
There was no inventory. Real 
was said to comprise $300,000 of the 
Proofs of heirship were filed by 
Norman Lawson, of San Diego, 
brother, by Marion Karl Bradley 
Mary Linda Bradley, nieces. Total 
cific bequests to beneyolences amo 
$2,000,000. 
The executor asked the Probate 
to accept the will and to order the 
appraised, suggesting Arthur 
James L. Price and George ‘Hand a 
praisers. 
Concerning the value of the esta 
petition accompanying the will said: 
“Your petitioner further repr 
that said testator in said last will 
testament nominated your petitioner 
executor thereof and that your petitione 
from such examination as it has s 
been able to make, feels warranted in no} 
estimating the property and effects th 
said decedent left as follows: e 
“Personal estate at about $20,000, 
“Real estate in the State of Illinois, 
registered under the Torrens act, U 
$300,000, &, 
“That said decedent left visible es 
more than sufficient to pay all debts an 
that the value of the whole of the esi 
of said decedent located in the Sta 
Illinois is about $20,300,000.” 
_ The value of the Chicago Daily 
is not given specifically in the esti 
It is included in the personal esta 
$20,000,000. Neither the Daily 
executives nor the executors of the 
will discuss this phase or make any 
ment. (Chicago newspaper men, how: 
appraise the value of the Daily Ne 
around $10,000,000, which many con 
a moderate estimate. a 
A hearing on the will is to be hel 
Sept. 30. 4 
Although the Illinois Merchants Trus 


Company has been willed into contro 
through a trusteeship, of the Daily News 
Mr. Lawson’s action in so doing was) 
complete surprise to the financial institu 
tion, according to John J. Mitchell, pres 
ident of the bank. - 
In view of the surprise, the bank w 
unable to speak, save in generalities, 
the future procedure of the new arrange 
ment. Mr. Mitchell said however, th 
there was no change contemplated in th 
present publishing or editorial executive: 
Chicago newspaper men, however, é€ 
that Charles H. Dennis, now m 
ing editor, will be named — 
the politician looking for a red he 
when pointed out for his unworthine 
the News could say that the News 
now talking the attitude of moneyed if 
terests. 
Let me say that the very fact thi 
banker and a bank have been placed i 
this peculiar position by Mr. Law: 
would cause us to ‘lean backwards’ rai 
than expose ourselves to any 


lowing probate of the will. ‘ 
Mr. Mitchell decried any possibility 
“T would say,” he declared, tha 

such idea is the wildest kind of an 1 

charges.” 


mere, present owner of the London L 
Mail and other English newspapers, 
at her home near London Aug. 29. 


cliffe “followed her advice with r 
to the conduct of his papers testifie: 
the soundness and sanity of her ju 
ment.” ~ b 
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Well enough 


is not good enough 


RADITION is all right until! 


it interferes with trade. 


There once was a tradition that 
in New York men’s wear could 
be sold only through morning 
papers—which simplified matters 
in making up lists. 
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WEBER & HEILBRONER 


with thirteen men’s clothing and haber- 
dashery stores, say: 


“In renewing our 100,000 line contract 
with the Evening Journal for 1925, it 
gives us pleasure to note that we ex- 
ceeded this amount of space by nearly 
50 per cent in 1924, and presume we 
will do so again: 


‘““The past year has been a very suc- 


cessful one with us, and we feel sure 
that the Evening Journal has played its 
part in that success.”’ 


LOUIS M. WEILLER. 
JOHN DAVID 


with seven men’s clothing and haber- 
dashery stores, says: 


But for the business man who 
wondered if this were so and for 
whom well enough was not good 
enough in the matter of sales and 
net profits it raised a question, 
| particularly in New York, where 
| any tradition has a hard time to 
justify its existence. 


“Tl take great pleasure in inclosing here- 
with our contract for 1925 advertising 
in the ‘Evening Journal.’ 


For example: 


“While heretofore our publicity has been 
in the morning papers, from the trial 
given your paper this year I find we 
have overlooked a very fertile field in 
the past. 

“You will notice that we have again in- 


creased the space to be used fivefold 
over the original contract. 


ARTHUR BRISBANE, 
editor of New York Evening Journal, says: 


‘““We feel that it will be a source of satis- 
faction to you to know of the results we 
have obtained, and the best way we can 
show our appreciation is by the size of 
the contract we are inclosing.”’ 


JOHN DAVID. 


“Everybody has heard repeated over and over 
the foolish saying, ‘Let well enough alone.’ 
Never be satisfied with anything. To be sat- 
isfied, contented, approving yourself and 
approving conditions, is a sign of smallness.” 


The Evening Journal publishes more men’s wear advertising than any paper in New York except one 


NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 


: Largest Evening Circulation in America—and at 3c a copy 
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NEW IDEA BRINGS LARGE ADDITIONAL 
SPACE FROM SACRAMENTO BANKS 


All Cooperate To Teach Thrift By Use of Dividend Figures In 
Forceful Copy—Bankers Themselves Discover Idea 


By M. H. STEWART 


EW fields for advertising effort, even 

in apparently well covered lines, 
are still to be found and can be made 
to yield profit both for the news- 
papers and for the space buyers. Take, 
for instance, the bank advertising situa- 
tion in Sacramento, Cal., where practical- 
ly every one of the banks of that city was 
using newspaper space to good advantage. 
There apparently was not a single spor 
left for prying new space out of the 
financers, yet, curiously enough, it was 


A million dollar melon : 


Wednesday when the semi-annual payment of 4 per cenl 
inlerest is made by the Sacramento Clearing House Banks. 


MILLION DOLLAR MELON will be divided next 
Niatieselsvinmsorenih clea yiiat banle deren ore sears 
mento by the banks of the Clearing House Association. 


Sacramento bank depositors will divide this amount next 


This million dollar melon represents the semi-annual pay- 
ment of the four per cent per annum interest which is paid on i 
all interest-bearing Savings Deposits by Sacramento Clearing 
House Association banks. This dividend has now been de- 
clared for the half-year ending June 30, 1925, and becomes ly 
payable oniendiafled lelpnte (G25. H 


Ten-Day Interest Period 

All deposits made on or 
before Fnday. July 10, will 
receive interest as of July | 


Secaring ‘Your Share 

Tt as not necessary for de- 
positors to appear personally 
at their banks on July | to se- 
cure their dividends. These 
| divdends are automatically 
credited to cach depositor's 


account and the princir 


Six months ago another 
milion dollar melon was 
cul. Stx months from now 
there will be still another 
3 six months the melon 


and 


interest thereaft 
est. The intere 
entered in the p 
depositor's pleasure. 


tger 


‘Ou are not gelling your 
now is the time for you 


ch 
to begin. 


Sacramento Clearing House 
Association 


California National Bank 


Na 
ee ee Bank 


ited Bank and Trust Co, Fifth St Branch 


Talking in Millions Beaeelt in the 
Dollar Deposits 


the bankers themselves who discovered 
the spot that was being missed and filled 
it in to good advantage. 

That spot was co-operatively selling to 
the public the service which the banking 
profession renders to the community and 
its individual citizens. 

The beginning of the effort was some- 
what accidental and really aimed rather at 
the sky. For years the Sacramento 
Clearing House Association banks had 
united in a joint statement at dividend 
time announcing the semi-annual payment 
of dividends on savings accounts and 
giving notice of the ten-day free interest 
period. This announcement was worded 
in a perfunctory manner, set up in a 
severe style of legal notice and relegated 
to the darkest corner of the financial 
pages of the daily papers. 

This year, when the January dividend 
period came due, it occurred to some of 
the members that the banks of Sacra- 
mento were overlooking in graphic form 
the importance of savings accounts to the 
individual and the community. 

It was suggested that instead of a curt 
statement announcing the dividend pay- 
ment, some facts be presented showing 
the amount of the dividend, the amount of 
deposits upon which dividends were paid, 
and other significant facts. 

The suggestion was followed out and 
surprise after surprise developed when a 
little figuring was done by the clearing 
house manager. It developed, for instance, 
that on Jan. 2, the total interest payment 
would amount to more than one million 
dollars, or enough to pay completely for 
a new municipal auditorium or several 
new school buildings. Even the manager 
of the clearing house was startled by this 
figure and made a second check to make 


sure it was accurate. Other bankers, 
also unwilling to believe that the total 
amount was this high, came and were 
convinced, 

It was next discovered that this interest 
payment was sufficiently large enough to 
provide every man, woman and child in 
the city with $12 cash and that through 
the operation of compound interest this 
dividend payment continued on deposit 
would earn $20,000 by July 1. 

Here was plenty of good copy for mak- 
ing an ordinary piece of banking business 
into worthwhile advertising. An adver- 
tising man was called in, and, using these 
facts as a basis, a series of advertisements 
four columns wide and nine inches deep 
was inserted in the Sacramento news- 
papers beginning Dec. 30 and continuing 
for ten days. The series also showed 
where the interest money came from, 
stressing the advantages of transfering 
accounts from “back home” banks, em- 
phasizing the fact that only one dollar 
was necessary to start an account, and 
giving a reminder on the last day that 
deposits could be accepted to draw interest 
from Jan. 1 

So satisfactory were the results of this 
campaign that the same plan was again 
used in July when the second annual divi- 
dend time came due. This time some art 
work was used to embellish the copy and 


the series centered upon the theme that a 


million dollar melon was about to be 
cut and distributed by the banks of 
Sacramento. On the Fourth of July an 
editorial announcement was _ inserted, 
pointing out the intimate contact which 
banks have had with every important 
chapter in the nation’s history and pledg- 
ing the Sacramento Clearing House As- 
sociation to continue these traditions. 

The original purpose of the campaign 
was to bring together the common story 
which every bank had to tell regarding 
the dividend payments and the ten day 
free interest period, thereby making it 
unnecessary for banks to break into their 
regular space to repeat the same story. 
But, after using this method twice it be- 
came apparent that much more than this 
has been accomplished. 

President Walton E. Holmes of the 
Sacramento Clearing House Association 
tells the result by saying: 

“Whether it is a coincidence or not I 
do not know, but since these two cam- 
paigns have been carried on I have 
noticed a marked absence of the criti- 
cisms, jocular, and otherwise which are 
usually made of the banks. People have 
come to see what an indispensable service 
banks render to the community and have 
a new conception of the sincere efforts of 
each bank to carry on a useful work.” 

At first it was feared that the com- 
bined effort of the banks would result 
in a slice in the individual advertising 


GLIMERICKS 


the 
WOW 
of the feature 
WORLD 


ze 


CURRENT NEWS FEATURES,| INC. 


STAR BLDG. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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advertising and- a large increase in th 
space being used by such institutions ha 
been noted in the past year. q 


NEW N. Y. CARTOONIST | 


Make your deposits Friday 


Brown of Clicaga Daly News Join 
Herald Tribune Staff | 


Edward Scott Brown, for the past 1. 
years on the Chicago Daily News, ha 
joined the staff of the New York Herak 
Tribune as a political and local cartoonist 
supplementing the work of J. N. “Ding’ 


Putyour savings into one 
ofthe Sacramento Clear- 
| ing House Association 


Darling. 
| Caney later than Mr. Darling i is recovering from a sever 
| Ee se ; illness, and until his return Mr. Brown’ 


cartoons will be printed daily in thy 

Herald Tribune. Thereafter, it is plane 

to use Mr. Brown’s drawings as addition, 

al daily and Sunday cartoons. He = 
s 


pay special attention to New York 
They Fill the Tub, Too! 4 


jects. 
Texas watermelons were last week sent 
5 to Clearing Hause Associati to advertisers and other friends of the 
where Ayo nc! Riot py Forth Worth Star-Telegram, with the 
| eet na per A ea eet Brack pee Jian compliments of A. L. Shuman, vice-pres- 
The Pepin Bit oe  g Z ident and advertising manager. One 0} 
Calor Trot and Sevings Bank Central Branch the choicest specimens went to President 
Citizens Bank of Sacramento... ‘Coolidge at Swampscott, was packed, as 
Seki aly (oacreaser a ea were the others in a metal laundry tub 
lined with straw. No second helping are 
available, Mr. Shuman regrets, as the Star- 
Telegram’s distribution was more ex 
= tensive than usual and depleted the supely 
Just a Gentle Reminder of first choice melons. 


Get Extra Interest 
| from July 1 


You will be money in the pocket by starting your savings 
account or adding to it either today or tomorrow. all 
details made not later than July 10 each bank in the Sacra- 
mento Clearing House Association will receive full interest 
from July |. 

Note it down on your calendar now .. .then see that you 
attend to the matter! 


Fifth and J 

Eighth and J 
Fourth and 

2863 Thirty-fifth Street 

eventh Street, bet, Janae 

Sixth and K 


fornia National Bank * 
Gaal National Banke.!sj.scc0nom 


ADDRESS WANTED 
TONY MUTO 


budgets for day-to-day advertising. 
Rather than this, the results of the cam- 
paigns have cinched the belief of Sacra- 
mento bankers in the value of newspaper 


Covering the Cincinnati 


Market 


Cincinnati is one of the few great cities in the United ; 
States in which one daily newspaper gives complete 
advertising coverage. 


a 


The Times-Star circulation in Cincinnati and suburbs | 
gives to advertisers what is technically known as 
“blanket coverage.” 

In non-technical language this means that at least one 

copy of the Times-Star goes to practically every native 
white family in Cincinnati every pees day of every a 
week. : 


It means that every member of every family in this 
community who is able to read English can know each 
evening what the leading merchants, manufacturers, 
banks and brokers will be offering for sale the following 
day and at what prices. | 


No other publication can give the advertiser complete 
daily contact with this audience. | 


No other publication can give the reader daily shopping | 
news with such completeness, 


The Times-Star reaches, every afternoon, 31,000 more 4 
homes and carries almost twice as much display adver-  __ 
tising as the second evening paper. 


The Times-Star goes daily into 30,000 more Cincinnati 
homes than both morning newspapers combined and 
carries 87.5% more advertising than both of them ¢ 
together. 


CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher Cc. H. REMBOLD, Manager 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


| 
: 
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El Paso Post: 


first choice! 


The EI Paso Post is first choice in El Paso. The following tabulation 
shows at a glance the new situation, according to the latest available 
figures: 


PAPER CITY CIRCULATION RATE 
thee Post] o-.-- 20 .t) > 69,641 3i¢ 
Mioniiieepapel; a wiy. eemenen 0,912 7c 
Other evening paper .  . 10,094 8c 


There is no agricultural territory surrounding El Paso, except for a narrow strip along 
the Rio Grande which can be irrigated from river water. The country territory is 
sparsely covered with grazing herds which utilize a large territory. More than fifty per 
cent of the farmers in the Rio Grande Valley are Mexicans. In this desert and mountain 
country, country circulations of newspapers are a liability and only city circulations an 
asset. 
El Paso is a railroad center and has large machine shops, smelters and brick factories. 
El Paso is also the home of many families of culture and refinement and wealth who have 
selected this city'as a place of permanent residence on account of its climate. 
According to the U. S. Census of 1920, El Paso has a population of 77,560 and 18,159 
families. 

You can get sufficient coverage of 

El] Paso at only 3% cents a line 


The El Paso Post 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


Represented in the national advertising field by 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


New York Chicago Cleveland Cincinnati San Francisco’ Los Angeles Seattle 
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NEWSPAPER MAKERS AT WORK 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


F. A. Miller Dreamed He’d Write a Novel 


E is a man who wanted once to be- 
come a great writer. 

I wonder if many know this of F. A. 
Miller, editor and publisher of the South 
Bend (Ind.) Tribune. He is not an edi- 
torial man, he is business all through, and 
successful. 

It was at a New York convention I 
met him first, and he told me then what 
I think is an interesting story of a man 
whose literary ambitions were smothered 
under by the details, the never ending de- 
tails, of business life. 

“Not long ago, I was looking over an 
old file of mine, and found the first per- 
sonal I had ever written and had pub- 
lished in a newspaper,’ he said. “Of 
course I was very young. The personal 
was a triviality. But finding it, set me 
dreaming back over the days, when I was 
thinking about becoming a novelist.” 

Then the details closed in around Mr. 
Miller, the ever present press of publish- 
ing. The novel remained among the un- 
written. 

The other day in South Bend a dinner 
was given in Mr. Miller’s honor. The 
Mayor spoke, and paid sincere compli- 
ments to the editor and publisher of the 
Tribune, who was celebrating his 38th 
anniversary as directing head of that 
newspaper. 

“Thirty-eight years is a long time,” Mr. 
Miller said, when his turn came. ali 


haven't enjoyed every moment of my 
work. No newspaper man does. 

“There are many things to make the 
work unpleasant. But they are all off- 
set by the joy of conducting a newspaper 
that seems to be read and appreciated by 
the people.” 

Probably Mr. Miller has forgotten he 
told me of a boyhood dream. Why is 
there need for him to remember it? Has 
he not done more than enough as a pub- 
lisher ? 

It would seem so in the light of a 
tribute paid him by a prominent South 
Bend citizen at the same anniversary ban- 
quet. He said: 

“When Mr. Miller took up his father’s 
work as editor of the Tribune, evidently 
he had an ideal. The result of his work 
shows him an idealist. To that idealism 
he has joined the intelligence necessary 
for the successful promotion of a dream, 
and industry, and integrity. I don’t be- 
lieve him capable of doing anything dis- 
honorable. And he has maintained in- 
dependence; his paper may not be bought, 
and its proprietor would sooner suffer loss 
than violate his principles. 

“T think I voice the sentiment of all you 
gentlemen when I offer Mr. Miller heart- 
iest congratulations and wish him many 
more years to promote the well-being and 
prosperity of the Tribune and the city of 
South Bend.” 


NEW JOURNALISM COURSE 


Gainesville University To Open Depart- 
ment with Armstrong in Charge 


President A. A. Murphree announces a 
new department of journalism will be 
opened at Gainsville University, Florida, 
with O. K. Armstrong in charge. 

Courses will be offered in the history 
of journalism, news and feature writing, 
copy reading, editing, and advertising. 
Mr. Armstrong is a graduate of the 
School of Journalism, University of 
Missouri. 


ATTACKS PATTEE’S VIEWS 


I, J. Hentschell of Minneapolis Tribune 
Answers Direct Mail Advocate 


The Minneapolis Association of Sales- 
managers has devoted its last two monthly 
meetings to a discussion of the direct 
mail claims put forth in a booklet broad- 
cast by J. G. Pattee, sales director of the 
Newcomb-Endicott Company of Detroit. 
Mr. Pattee’s speech was read at the 
July sessions and because of the attack 
it contains on newspaper advertising, Mr. 
A. J. Huch, president of the association, 
had the August meeting devoted to a 
discussion of Mr. Pattee’s booklet by a 
newspaper man. 

I. J. Hentschell of the Minneapolis 
Tribune advertising staff and a member 
of the Minneapolis Association of Sales- 
managers. answered Mr. Pattee’s speech. 
He assailed Mr. Pattee’s claims as be- 


ing unsound and unjust quoted a number 
of America’s advertising experts and 
their pronouncements of the value of 
newspaper advertising. The attendance 
at the meeting showed the keen interest 
salesmanagers manifest toward advertis- 
ing. 


Conducting Headline Contest 


The St. Paul Dispatch is conducting a 
headline-writing contest, offering four 
cash prizes aggregating $100. 


Our Customers Write Our Ads 


“My experience with Du- 
plex Flat Bed presses has 
been very satisfactory.” 


Joe L. Earman 
West Palm Beach, Florida 


DUPLEX 
PRESSES 


FOR ALL NEWSPAPERS 


Duplex’ Printing Press Co. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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TO BROADEN STATE SERVICE 


A. P. Planning To Use Traveling Cor- 
respondents, Cutter Says 


More constructive news will be 
gathered by the Associated Press. 
Trained correspondents will travel 


through the states to collect information 
concerning the achievements of cities, 
states and persons. 

This was the message brought to the 


“convention at Oshkosh, Wis., of the Wis- 
-consin and Upper Michigan Associated 


Press Editorial Association by Edgar T. 
Cutter of Chicago, superintendent of ihe 
great news-gathering organization. 

An eloquent plea to the members to 
stress constructive news was made by 
Basil L. Walters, telegraph editor of 
the Milwaukee Journal. He decried a 
policy that exalted criminals, declaring 
much of the crime of today could with 
justice be blamed upon sensational jour- 
nalism. It was the duty of patriotic 
editors, he said, to lead America back to 
the channels of respect for law and to 
work for a return of common sense. 

These officers were elected: President, 
H. H. Bliss, Janesville Gazette; secretary, 
G. T. McConville, Milwaukee  corre- 
spondent of the A. P.; member of the 
national advisory board, William T. 
Evjue of the Madison Capital Times. 


DENVER VETERAN DEAD 


William Stapleton Was General Man- 
ager of Old Denver Republican 


With the death, Aug. 27, at St. Luke’s 
hospital, Denver, of William Stapleton, 
there passed one of the West’s grand old 
men of journalism. The veteran editor, 
who was 78 years old, collapsed at the 
Denver club with an attack of heart 
failure which caused his death two days 
later. 

Stapleton was one of the last of the 
old school editors. He was a leading 
member of that striking colony of news- 
paper writers who gathered in Denver 
toward the close of the last century. 


. 


Coming to Denver in 1881, after several 
years spent on various metropolitan news- 
papers, including the Milwaukee Sen- 
tinel and St. Louis Globe-Democrat, of 
which he was editorial writer, Stapleton 
first became associated with the Rocky 
Mountam News and later became, first, 
editor and then general manager of the 
old Denver Republican, at the time wher 
such men as Eugene Field were writ- 
ing on its staff. 

Stapleton served as_ director a 
treasurer of the Denver Republican unt 
his retirement 13 years ago. 


CHURCH IN NEW POST 


I. N. S. Promotes London Correspond. 
ent to Head Foreign Staff 


David M. Church, formerly manager 
of the London Bureau of the Interna- 
tional News Service, has returned ¢ 
New York, wher 
he has been 
promoted to chief 
of the I. NOG 
foreign service, 

Mr. Church 
served in London 
for the I. N. § 


Prior to that he 
was assistant 
manager of the 
same press asso: 
ciation’s | Wash- 
ington bureau, _ 
In 1911, he 
started newspa- 
per work on t 
Pittsfield (Mass.) 
Berkshire Eagle, 
working there every summer until he was 
graduated from the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1916. Then he joined the 
Washington staff of the United Press 
Associations, subsequently managing U. 
P. bureaus in Albany, Cleveland, a 
Columbus, O. He became associated with 
the I. N. S. in 1917. e 
Mr. Church will make his headquarters 
in New York. ; j 


Davin M. CHuRCH 
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CERTIFIED FLEXIBILITY 


Our dry mats are made in two standard thicknesses. 


id 


5 


of Certified Dry Mats 


One: i 


.027/.028” for use in the Duplex tubular casting box, where, owing 
to the peculiar stovepipe shape, an exceptionally flexible mat is 


required. 


Two: 


.031/.032” for use in all standard semi-cylindrical casting 


boxes, such as the Goss, Hoe, and Scott. 


In Certified Dry Mats flexibility, impressibility, “stayback,” and 


thickness are closely allied. While our standard thicknesses are 
intended to give the best results in their particular kind of equip- 


ment, we do not look upon preferences as to thickness as mere 
“whims” of the publisher or stereotyper. 


Certified Dry Mats may be had in any thickness from .024’ to i 


.040’’, and those specifying any particular thickness between these 
limits can depend upon getting such thickness regularly and 


uniformly. 


The flexibility of Certifieds is reflected in the way they may 


be adjusted to the contour of the casting box, and in the perfect 


printing plates they enable the stereotyper to produce. 


You need not incur any obligation to satisfy yourself of the 
uniformity and flexibility of Certifieds; samples are free and it’s t 
a pleasure for us to put our mats to the test in your plant. 


And you'll be pleased, too. 


CERTIFIED DRY MAT CORPORATION 


340 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 7 
For wet mat printing with DRY MAT facility—use Certifieds \ 
Made in the U.S. A. : 


MopEt 8 


One, Two or Three 
Standard Main 
Magazines 

/ 
INTERCHANGEABLE 

WITH OTHER LINOTYPES 


SINGLE DISTRIBUTION 
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The Model 14 is the same 
as the Model 8 with the 
addition of an auxiliary 
magazine. 


MopeEt 25 
Two Standard 


Main Magazines 


INTERCHANGEABLE 
WITH OTHER LINOTYPES 


Faces from Both 
Magazines Mixed in the 
Same Line 


Mone. 14 


One, Two or Three 
Standard Main 


Magazines 


One Standard 


Auxiliary Magazine 


INTERCHANGEABLE 
WITH OTHER LINOTYPES 


The Model 26 is the same 
as the Model 25 with the 
addition of two auxiliary 


MULTIPLE DISTRIBUTION 


MopDEL 26 


Two Standard 
Main Magazines 


Two Standard 
Auxiliary Magazines 
INTERCHANGEABLE 
WITH OTHER LINOTYPES 


Faces from All Magazines 
Mixed in the Same Line 


INTERCHANGEABILITY 


A Linotype exactly suited to every purpose 


One, ‘Two or Three Main Magazines —- 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


CHICAGO Brooklyn, New York CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Single or Multiple Distribution 


30 or 42 Pica Maximum Measure 


All Using Standard, Interchangeable Magazines, Molds and Liners 
All Operated from the Same Standard Power-Driven Keyboard 


All Magazines Quickly Changed from the Front 
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NEW ORLEANS TORONTO 


Agencies in the Principal Cities of the World 


Composed entirely on the LinotTyPe in the Bodoni Series except for large title line 


With or Without Auxiliary Magazines 
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PRESS CLUB OF CHICAGO REORGANIZED 


NEW NAME 


Greater Club to Take Place of Famous Group Founded by 
Such Men As Mark Twain and Melville Stone— 
Franc Wilke First President 


By JOHN T. BRAMHALL 


HE Chicago Press Club, active for 

35 years is dead and has surrendered 
its charter to the “Greater Chicago Press 
Club” now being organized. The new 
club is not to be for the “newspaper 
boys,” but more especially for the re- 
sponsible elements of Chicago and north- 
ern Illinois journalism and authorship. 
The trade papers and book publishers, 
which occupy a large field in the metro- 
politan district, will supply a considerable 
element in the new organization which is 
expected to take over the quarters of the 
old club for the balance of the year. 
The library, including over 300 titles of 
Press Club authors, the gallery of por- 
traits of Chicago editors, the Will Davis 
collection of dramatic stars, and the lot 
and monument in Mount Hope cemetery, 
are to be held by a committee of trustees. 
Profiting by the errors of the past, the 
new club, it is understood, will be run 
on a strictly cash basis. 

The Press Club of Chicago had an 
interesting and picturesque career. 
Founded in January, 1880, at the sugges- 
tion of no less a press writer than Samuel 
L. Clemens, “Mark Twain,’ on the 
occasion of Chicago’s welcome to General 
Grant from his tour around the world, it 
was conducted by the chiefs of the 
Chicago press and maintained a position 
of influence not only through the middle 
west but at the nation’s capital unequalled 
by any similar organization. In special 
trains it paid visits to Milwaukee, Rock 
Island, St. Louis, New York and Wash- 
ington. It boosted the World’s Columbian 
exposition when boosting was vital and 
lent its efficient aid to the Louisiana 
Purchase exposition in a similar crisis. 
It was on this occasion that the whole 
bunch were ignominiously “arrested” on 
their arrival and bundled off to the four 
courts in police wagons to be treated to 
beer and unmercifully guyed by the city 
fathers there assembled. The first board 
of officers was as follows: President, 
Franc B. Wilkie, of the Times; vice- 
presidents, Guy Magee, of the Tribune, 
W. T. Collins, of the Telegraph, and 
John F. Ballentyne, of the Jnter-Ocean; 
secretary-treasurer, Melville E. Stone, of 
the Daily News. The organization meet- 
ing was held at the Tremont house, Jan. 
12, and the following, in addition to the 
above named, signed up as charter mem- 
bers: &. J. McMillan) EF. O; Bennett, 
Platt Lewis, W. P. Hanscom, Jos. R. 
Dunlop, Theo. Gestefeld, Elwyn A. 
Barron, Thos. E. Burnside, Rodney 
Welch, Henry F. Donovan, Wm. T. 
Hall, W. T. Collins, C. A. Snowden, W. 
H. Hicks, W. K. Sullivan, W. B. Sulli- 
van, John J. Flinn, James Maitland, 
Lawrence Hardy and Sam V. Steele. 
Only three of these are now living. The 
first home of the club were two rooms 
on the second floor of the old Morrison 
block, 133 North Clark street. Here the 
club remained and grew, taking additional 
space on the third floor (with no lift) for 
14 more or less happy years. It enter- 
tained presidents. Remenyi and young 
Kavanagh fiddled, Abbott and Patti sang 
(“If Patti could bring heaven to these 
rooms, they’re good enough for me,” 
quoth John McGovern), David Swing 
and General Booth discoursed, Joe Jeffer- 
son and John McCullough read. Edwin 
Arnold and Gebrge Kennan discoursed 
and Jim Riley, Bill Nye and Bob Burd- 
ette enlivened the dark rooms with their 
wit. 

Among the presidents of the club after 
Franc Wilkie, “the father of the Press 
Club,” were W. K. Sullivan, editor of 
the Journal; William E. Curtis, managing 
editor of the Inter-Ocean (and later 
world traveler), Judge James B. Brad- 
well, editor of the Legal News, Melville 
E. Stone, publisher of the Daily Nezws 
with Victor F. Lawson (also a life inem- 
ber of the club); John E. Wilkie, who 


was a Chicago Tribune man before he 
became chief of the secret service; James 
B. Scott, editor of the Herald; Henry 
Barrett Chamberlin, of the same paper 
(now head of the crimes commission) ; 
John F. Ballentyne and Stanley Water- 
loo, of the Daily News; Frank A. 
Vanderlip, financial editor of the 
Tribune; Washington Hesing, editor of 
the Staats Zeitung and later postmaster 
of Chicago; John J. Flinn, of the Inter- 
Ocean and later of the Christian Science 
Monitor; William H. Freeman, of the 
Evening Post staff; Joseph Medill, editor 
of the Tribune; Homer J. Carr, man- 
ager of the Marine News bureau, and 
others prominent in the Chicago editorial 
and publishing world. They were not 
figure-heads, but the active executive 
officers of the Press Club. 

The character of the membership of 
this old Press Club of Chicago was 
notable, but space forbids details. Enough 
to say that while the younger members 
of the newspaper staffs were made wel- 
come they were not given control. There 
was an acknowledged genro made up of 
experienced men, the prosperous busi- 
ness men of the trade press, the chiefs of 
the daily press, judges, ministers (there 
were several, of national reputation), 
authors, scholars, artists and professional 
men. The club had character. 

And what happened? Call it war 
shock, for politeness sake. Or a case of 
Prodigal Son, minus the fatted calf. Any- 
way, the old Press Club of Chicago is 
in the hell-box and its type are pied. 
The Greater Press Club of Chicago has 
the front page. 


EVANS TO NEW POST 


Paris A. P. Manager Named Managing 
Editor of Des Moines Capital 


He worked in Paris kitchens, without 
pay, to learn the cooking art. 

Now John Evans, who later became 
noted as manager of the Associated Press 
Paris bureau, is returning home as a 
stockholder and partner of Lafayette 
Young, Jr., general manager, of the Des 
Moines Capital, an important evening 
newspaper in the corn belt. He succeeds 
John Ball, managing editor, and will 
actively direct the Capital’s news policies. 

A Des Moines boy, Mr. Evans’ father 
was a restaurant. owner. Young Evans, 
however, determined to dispense informa- 
tion rather than victuals. Eighteen years 
ago, therefore, he started work for the 
Capital at a salary somewhere between 
nothing and $8 a week. 

But not before his father’s will had had 


RING LARDNER 


Amuses 33,420,756 Readers 
In the Newspapers of 


United States and Canada 
MANAGING EDITORS 


Commanding this Tremendous Circulation Have 
Found His Weekly Letter Valuable. They 
Endorse it by Paying Money for it. 


What Some Critics Say: 
“The Most humorous we have in 
America today.’ Will Rogers 
“Lardner knows more about the man on the 
street than anybody else writing in America,’’ 
Heywood Broun 
“ 5 
The Imitators of Lardner imagine that a 
few cute misspellings will give them his humor. 
He knows better. His humor is that of pre- 
hosterousness, resulting, somehow, in ‘a keen 
fidelity to life. Literature has always been the last 
stronghold against popular men. Lardner has 
broken down every fortification.’”’ Gilbert Seldes 
“Vou do not know Lardner if you have not 
followed his newspaper articles. 
Laurence Stallings 


WIRE FOR TERMS 


Bell Syndicate Inc., 154 Nassau St., New York 
eS 


writer 


some influence. Because his father asked 
him to, he spent a year working in the 
kitchens of the best Paris restaurants to 
fit him to assume his father’s business. 
He had to pay a fee for the privilege. 

Then, after losing a small inheritance 
in a bad investment, young Evans tried 
cub reporting. After neophyting on the 
Capital, he went to the Chicago field. 
Then he joined the Associated Press. 
For the A. P. he distributed the news of 
Los Angeles an San Francisco, before 
crossing the Atlantic to take the Paris 
post. 


Field Secretaries To Meet 


Field secretaries of many state press 
associations will hold their third annual 
convention in St. Louis, Oct. 9-14. The 
meeting is sponsored by the National 
Editorial Association. 


¥ 


HE PREFERS JOURNALISM 
& 


St. Louis Reporter Elects to Chala 


Politics Rather Than Bootleggers r, 


Asa Hutson, political writer for the 
St. Lows Globe-Democrat, has declined 
the appointment of Prohibition Adminis- 
trator for the St. Louis district offered 
him by Lincoln C. Andrews, assistant 
secretary of the treasury, in chroe ae 
prohibition enforcement. He was re 
commended for the position by Senator 
Williams of Missouri; E. B. Clements, 
Republican National Committeeman for 
Missouri, and W. F. Phares, chairnian of 
the Missouri Republican Committee. 

Hutson declared that the $6,000 sal- 
ary of the Prohibition Administrator 
“wholly inadequate when measured by 
the responsibilities which the position en- 
tailed.” 4 
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Forms stop waste in 
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DISTINCTIVE TYPE 
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FOR advertising, and job composition -- 


The Ludlow system of matrix composition provides new, clear- 

Its speed, versatility, 6 to 

60 point range in a wide variety of quality typefaces, including bold 

and extended, ranks it first for display and job work. Because you 

set matrices, not type, you secure your slug lines immediately, never 
running short of sorts for any job. 


cut printing faces on slugs for every job. 


Ludlow Typograph Co. 


2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 


San Francisco: 5 Third Street 
Atlanta: 41 Marietta Street 


LUDLOW QUALITY COMPOSITION 


New York: 63 Park Row 
Boston: 261 Franklin Street 
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Practical 
Co-operation 


Theoretical analysis of markets 
play no part in the program of 
this newspaper Sextette: BOS- 
TON AMERICAN, CHICAGO 
EVENING AMERICAN, DE- 
TROIT TIMES, ROCHESTER 
JOURNAL, SYRACUSE 
TELEGRAM and (Milwaukee) 
WISCONSIN-NEWS. 


Practical sales co-operation, by 
one organization representing 
these six evening newspapers, is 
now available. This organiza- 
tion, by repeated contacts with 
jobbers and retailers, knows 
definitely how to make adver- 
tising dollars produce sales. 


Standardized Merchandising 


Service is offered by this Sex- 
tette—intelligent service based 
on real knowledge of advertis- 
ing principles. Actual, not 
hoped-for dealer co-operation, 
efficient field work and real 
counsel is offered rather than 
theoretical analysis or haphaz- 
ard guesswork. 


Representatives of this news- 
paper Sextette welcome an 
opportunity to explain more 
fully how they fit into your 
advertising program. 


Detailed information, as_ to 


rates and circulation of the 


newspapers in this group, may 
be obtained by addressing of- 
fices listed below. 


EASTERN OFFICE WESTERN OFFICE NEWENGLAND OFFICE 


9 E. 40th St. 


Hearst Building 5 Winthrop Square 
New York Chicago Boston 
R. E. BOONE H. A. KOEHLER S. B. CHITTENDEN 


ROCHESTER JOURNAL 
SYRACUSE TELEGRAM 
WISCONSIN NEWS (MILWAUKEE) 


~BOSTON AMERICAN 
CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN 
DETROIT TIMES 
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TAX PAYMENTS IN NEWSPAPER FIELD 


(Continued from page 4) 


OHIO—Continued 


Cincinnati Freie Presse, $83.70. 

Cincinnati Post, $60,369. 

Cincinnati Times-Star, $76,893. 

Cleveland News, $31,937.98. 

Cleveland Plain Dealer, $57,420.13. 

Cleveland Press, $84,378. 

Columbus Citizen, $31,417. 

Earle E. Martin, editor Cleveland Press, $2,589.49. 
Dan R. Hanna, Jr., Cleveland News, $4,433.56. 

Erie C. Hopwood, editor Cleveland Plain Dealer, $14,569.14, 
‘George H. Mead, paper manufacturer, Dayton, $15,364. 
George F. Moran, chairman Cleveland News, $6,560.90. 
NEA Service, Inc., $17,572. 

Edward W. Scripps, $103,120. 

Robert P. Scripps, $16,520. 

Scripps Publishing Company, Cleveland, $148,345.26. 
Charles P. Taft, owner Cincinnati Times-Star, $103,120. 
Hulbert Taft, editor Cincinnati Times-Star, $8,896. 
Toledo News-Bee, $27,284. 

United Press Associations, $53,700. 

Youngstown Telegram, $14,305. 


MIDDLE WEST 


George G. Booth, president Detroit News, $107,691. 

G. A. Buder, publisher to St. Louis Times, $2,937.47. 

Carpenter Paper Company, Des ‘Moines, $3,264. 

Gardner Cowles, Sr., publisher Des Moines Register & Tribune News, $7,920.04. 
Mrs. ‘Gardner Cowles, $2,309.32. 

John ‘Cowles, associate publisher Des Moines Register & Tribune-News,. $74.62. 
J. N. Darling, cartoonist, Des Moines Register & Tribune-News, $2,028.59. 

Des ‘Moines Capital, $6,993.69. ‘ 

Des Moines Daily Record, $258.92. 

Des Moines Register & Tribune-News, $46,863.08. 

Detroit News, $444,309. 

Walter S. Dickey, owner Kansas ‘City Journal-Post, $12,137.84. 

Dispatch Printing Company, St. Paul, Minn., $65,232.94. 

Ralph Ellis, general managing editor Kansas ‘City Journal-Post, $119.27. 
Evansville Press, $9,038. 

Fritz Hinkle, city editor, Kansas City Star, $6.00. 

Harvey Ingham, editor Des (Moines Register & Tribune-News, $720.66. 

Irwin Kirkwood, editor Kansas City Star, $39,788.47. 

Langan Paper Company, Des Moines, $6,709.03. 

E. T. Meredith, publisher ‘Successful Farming, $1,507.64. 

Laura Nelson Kirkwood, trustee W. R. Nelson Estate, owner and publisher 


Kansas City Star, $268,556.65- 


George B. Longan, news editor Kansas City Star, $297.70. 
Pratt Paper Company, Des ‘Moines, $1,574.57. 

Joseph Pulitzer, editor St. Louis Post Dispatch, $64,323. 

Elzey Roberts, publisher St. Louis Star, $2,072.20. 

Marion B. Sharp, business manager Kansas City Journal-Post, $27.14. 
August Seested, business manager Kansas City Star, $8,425.31. 
Frank Seested, circulation manager Kansas City Star, $1.14. 
Ralph Stout, managing editor, Kansas ‘City Star, $441.03. 

Dr. Henry J. Waters, editor Weekly Kansas City Star, $215.80. 
Lafayette Young, Sr., editor Des Moines Capital, $957.92. 
Lafayette Young, Jr., publisher Des Moines Capital, $1,743.75. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Frank S. Baker, president Tacoma Tribune Publishing Company, $636.32. 

Jacob Baum, business manager Los Angeles Times, $56.91. 

C. B. Blethen, editor and publisher Seattle Times, $12,606.61. 

Harry Chandler, publisher Los Angeles Times, $6,193. 

E. D. Coblentz, managing editor San Francisco Examiner, $370.80. 

W. H. Cowles, proprietor Spokane Spokesman-Review and Chronicle; $21,923.11. 
M. H. de Young, late publisher San Francisco Chronicle, $2,406.32. 

F. W. Kellogg, former publisher Los Angeles Express and associated news- 


papers, $5,303.13. 


W. S. Kellogg, associate publisher Pasadena Post, $5,120.36. 

Joseph R. Knowland, publisher Qakland Tribune, $18,154.82. 

C. K. McClatchy, publisher Fresno Bee and Sacramento Bee, $98.08. 

John Francis ‘Neylan, publisher San Francisco Call-Post, $12,140.55, 

Fremont Older, editor San Francisco Call-Post, $667.78. 

W. S. Prisk, president Long Beach (Cal.) Press-Telegram, $1,559.81. 

Col. W. W. Robertson, editor and owner Yakima (Wash.) Republic, $8,983.43. 
Chester Rowell, former owner Fresno Republican, $163.94. 

Leroy Sanders, editor and manager Seattle Star, Tacoma Times, Spokane Press 
Portland News, $2,037.80. 

San Francisco Daily News, $20,400. 

Seattle Times, $27,990.47. 

Tacoma Tribune Publishing Company, $17,483.97. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., publisher Los Angeles News, San Francisco Herald 
Miami Tab, $2,329. 

Charles B. Welch, editor and general manager Tacoma News-Tribune, $315.15. 


INTER-MOUNTAIN STATES 


F. G. Bonfils, owner Denver Post, $16,443.80. 
Denver Post, $171,958.87. 

Salt Lake City Telegram, $10.69. 

Salt Lake City Tribune, $13,465.97. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


W. T. Anderson, publisher Macon Telegraph, $1,150. 
Atlanta Journal, $23,769. 
Birmingham News, $52,320.79. 
B. B. Comer, part owner Birmingham Age-Herald, $10,769.72. 
Florida Publishing Company (Jacksonville Times-Union), $20,495. 
M. E. Foster, editor Houston ‘Chronicle, $810. 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Poor Old Braddock 


Braddock looked at his troops 
and rubbed his hands. Their 
red coats would dominate any 
landscape, they had shiny 
guns, they brushed their hair 
neatly with military brushes. 
They always stepped out 
briskly with the left foot. It 
was “good-bye” to the enemy. 
He divided his score-card into 
spaces for “French” and “In- 
dians” with plenty of room 
for the “Grand Total,” and 
marched for Fort Duquesne. 
It is reported that his men hit 
a lot of trees—but the 
plagued enemy scattered and 


would not draw up in col- ' 


umns to be shot at, as ex- 
pected. However, his Ameri- 
can Rangers, who knew the 


- territory, brought back the 


nicest scalps of the season. 

It is eminently true of the 
South that advertising must 
be geared to local conditions. 
You can’t cover the South 


with magazines alone. Maga- 
zine circulations are too scat- 
tered. In ten wealthy South- 
ern States, even the greatest 
magazine has a circulation 
equal to only about 1% of 
the total population. But the 
local newspapers cover the 
territory economically and ef- 
fectively. The South reads 
newspapers largely, believes 
in them thoroughly — and 
newspaper advertisers pros- 
per like the young Bay trees. 
Here’s a vast market, newly 
alive to its own possibilities, 
showing enormous increases 
in wealth. Here are news- 
papers whose merchandising 
service is specialized to local 
conditions. 

For detailed information on 
the South as a Market, write 
to the Southern Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association at 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, or to 
any of the newspapers listed 
below. 


The South Knows These Newspapers 


These Newspapers Know The South 


; ALABAMA 
Anniston Star 
Birmingham Age-Herald 
Birmingham News 
Huntsville Times 
Mobile News-Item 
Mobile Register 
Montgomery Advertiser 
Montgomery Journal 
Opelika News 

FLORIDA 
DeLand News 
Fort Myers Press 
Gainesville Sun 
Jacksonville Journal 
Jacksonville Times-Union 
Lakeland Star-Telegram 
Miami Herald 
Miami News 
Orlando Reporter-Star 
Orlando Sentinel 
Palm Beach News 
Sanford Herald 
St. Augustine Record 
St. Petersburg Independent 
St. Petersburg Times 
Tampa Times 
Tampa Tribune 
West Palm Beach Post 
GEORGIA 
Albany Herald 
Atlanta Constitution 
Atlanta Journal 
Pn new Augusta Herald 
< Columbus ‘Ledger 
Moultrie Observer 
& Savannah News 


\ 


‘Mf 


Thomasville Times-Enterprise 
Wayeross Journal-Herald 


KENTUCKY 
Paducah Sun 


LOUISIANA 
Baton Rouge State-Times 
Lafayette Advertiser 
Lake Charles American Press 
Monroe News-Star 
New Orleans Daily States 
New Orleans Item-Tribune 
New Orleans Times-Picayune 
Shreveport Times 


MISSISSIPPI 


Greenwood Commonwealth 
Gulfport & Biloxi Herald 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville Citizen 
Asheville Times 
Charlotte News 
Charlotte Observer 
Concord Tribune 
Elizabeth City Advance 
Fayetteville Observer 
Gastonia Gazette 
Greensboro News 
Henderson Dispatch 
Hickory Record 
Kinston Free Press 
Raleigh News & Observer 
Raleigh Times 
Rocky Mt. Telegram 
Salisbury Post 
Winston-Salem Journal 


Winston-Salem Sentinel 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Charleston News & Courier 

Columbia Record 

Columbia State 

Rock Hill Herald 

Spartanburg Sun 

Sumter Item 


TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga News 
Chattanooga Times 
Clarksville Leaf-Chronicle 
Columbia Herald 
Greeneville Democrat-Sun 
Knoxville Journal 
Knoxville Sentinel 
Memphis Commercial Appeal 
Memphis Press 
Nashville Banner 


VIRGINIA 

Clifton Forge Review 
Danville “Bee 
Danville News: 
Danville Register 
Fredericksburg Daily Star 
Lynchburg Advance 
Lynchburg News 
Richmond News Leader 
Roanoke Times 
Roanoke World News 
Staunton Leader 
Staunton News-Leader 
Winchester Star 

VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE 
Bristol Herald-Courier 
Bristol News 


a 


' 
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Every Sales vertisin 


Executive 
Book ~ 


A copy will be bes 
mailed gratis to Eee ip é 

business execu- / 
tives who make 
the request on 
their business 
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stationery. 


America’s 81 
Principal Markets 


Sees aneene 


. Grand Rapids, Mich. 

'. Hartford, Conn. 

|. Houston, Tex. 

. Indianapolis, Ind. © 

. Jacksonville, Fla. 

. Jersey City, N. J. 
32. Kansas City, Kan. 
33. Kansas City, Mo. 
34. Los Angeles, Cal. 
35. Louisvillc, Ky. 

36, Lowell, Mass. 

37. Lynn, Mass. 

38. Memphis, Tenn. 
39. Milwaukee, Wis. 
40. Minneapolis, Minn, 
41, Nashville, Tenn. 


xe 
ss 
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Newark, N. J. 

New Bedford, Mass. 
New Haven, Conn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Oklahoma City, Okla 
Omaha, Neb. 
Paterson, N. J. 
Peoria, Ill. . 
Philadelphie, Pa. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 
Providence, R. L. 
Reading, Pa. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Antonio, Tex. 
San Francisco, Caj. 
Schenectady, N. ¥- 
Scranton, Pa. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Paul, Minn. 


. Syracuse, N. ¥. 
. Tacoma, Wash. 


Toledo, O. 


|. Trenton, N. J. 

|. Troy, N. Y- 

. Tulsa, Okla. 

- Utica, N. ¥. 

. Washington, D. C. 
. Waterbury, Conn. 
. Wilmington, Del. 
. Worcester, Mass. 
. Youngstown, O. 


In this important new book markets are no longer a matter 
of vague speculation. They have passed from the phantom 
to the tangible through the first successful assembly of all 
important characteristics that have a bearing upon the eco- 
nomical distribution and wide consumption of advertised 
products. 


In its 352 pages of authoritative information about the 81 

‘principal American marktts this book reveals and reviéws 
in detail the merchandising possibilities among a popula- 
tion of over 59,000,000 people, or more than half of the 
population of the United States. 


The result is that manufacturers, sales and advertising ex- 
ecutives are now able to deal with these great markets in 
terms of facts as they have never known them before. They 
can learn at a glance, for all or part of the 81 principal 
markets (all markets are analyzed and tabulated alike) the 
population, numbers of families, dwellings, male and female 
buyers over 15 years of age, automobile registrations and 


Write today to 


Es 


aT 


: 


the numbers of wholesalers and retailers..is 25 lines of 
business in every town of 1,000 population or more in 
each market. 


This boék is an authority. Under the supervision of the 
Director of the Bureau of the Census at Washington a new 
and special population analysis has produced the popula- 
tion characteristics that are used. These figures bring all 
population statistics up to January 1,°1925, in accordance 
‘with the manner in which they are computed by the 
Bureau of the Census. This analysis includes nearly 3,000 
cities and towns. 

The characteristics of wholesale and retail distribution and 
automobile registrations for all 81 Markets have been com- 
piled by R. L. Polk & Co., statistical experts and publishers 
of over 500 city directories. 


A copy of this free and valuable book should be on the desk_ 
of every sales and advertising executive and will be mailed 
to those who make the request on their business stationery. 


THE 100,000 GROUP of AMERICAN CITIES 


15 North Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 


Akron, O., Beacon Journal 
Albany, N. Y., The Knickerbocker Press 
and The Albany Evening News 


Atlanta, Ga., Journal 


Columbus, O., Dispatch 

Dallas, Tex., Times-Herald 
Dayton, O., News - 
Des Moines, la., Register & Tribune-News Lynn, Mass., Item 
Detroit, Mich. , News 


Kansas City, Kan., Kansan 
Kansas City, Mo., Star 
Los Angeles, Cal., Times 


Oakland, Cal., Tribune 


Oklahoma City, Okla., The Daily : 
Oklahoman and Oklahoma City Times San Antonio, Tex., Express and News Troy, N. Y., Record 

¥ Omaha, Neb,, World-Herald 

Memphis, Tenn., Commercial Appeal Paterson, N. J., Press-Guardian 


Syracuse, N. Y., Herald 


Rochester, N. Y., Times-Union 
Toledo, O., Blade 


Salt Lake City, Utah, Tribune 


Tulsa, Okla., Tribune 


San Francisco, Cal., Chronicle 
Utica, N. Y., Observer-Dispatch 


Schenectady, N. Y., Gazette 


Baltimore, Md., Sun El Paso, Texas, Herald Milwaukee, Wis., Journal and Sunday Chronicle Scranton, Pa., Times Washington, D. C., Star 

Boston, Mass., Globe Erie, Pa., Dispatch-Herald Minneapolis, Minn., Journal Peoria, Il, Journal- Transcript Seattle, Wash:, Times Waterbury, Conn., Republican and 
Canton, O., Repository Flint, Mich., Jo::rna! Nashville, Tenn., Banner Philadelphia, Pa., Bulletin Spokane, Wash., Spokesman-Review American 

Chicago, IIl., Daily News Grand Rapids, Mich., Press New Haven, Conn., Register Portland, Ore., Oregonian and Chronicle Wilmington, Del., Journal & News 
Cincinnati, 0:, Tires Star Houston, Tex., Chronicle New Orleans, La:, Times-Picayung Providence, R. I, Journal-Bulletin St. Louis, Mo., PosteDispatch Worcester, Mass., Telegram-Gazette 


Cleveland, O., News 


Indianapolis, Ind., News New York, N. Y., Times 


Richmond, Va., News-Leader 


St, Paul, Minn., Dispatch & Pioneer Press Youngstown, O. Vindicator 
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WHY BE CONTENT 


To cast your plates in a hand box, 
and lift them out; 


To cut off their tails on a hand 
worked tail cutter, 
and lift them off; 


To shave them out ina hand WI) 
worked shaving machine, i 
and lift them out; 


‘To finish them on a hand trimming 


block, and lift them off; 


To cool them in a hand dipping tub, 
and lift them out; and finally 


To dry their faces by hand with 
a rag; 


are 
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will do these many things 


On request your pressbuilder will 
supply you with a PONY AUTO- 
PLATE MACHINE for $5,500. 
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THE OTHER SIDE? 


66 HY don’t you tell’ the other side of the 
story?” asks a correspondent, who signs 
“National Advertiser” to a letter typewrit- 


ten on unprinted foolscap. 

“This is only one out of many,” he goes on. “Noth- 
ing about real news value. Newspapers are not the 
angels you picture them.” 

Then follows the quotation, a paragraph apparently 
torn from a letter written by a newspaper executive, 
and reading as follows: 


“We are in receipt of two pages of news matter sent from 
your news bureau, and would be interested in carrying 
such news matter from you only in the event that we were 
favored with some display advertising. We find it necessary 
to limit amount of such material that we use, but would 
gladly co-operate with you by carrying in our columns 
such material iff you are listed as one of our regular ad- 
yertisers.”” 


That tells the other side of the story, but these 
pertinent factors should be considered. Our correspon- 
dent is anonymous. Possibly he rightfully calls him- 
self “National Advertiser.” Probably not. Possibly 
his quotation is “one of many.” Probably it is the 
only one of its kind in a week’s mail. Possibly it did 
emanate from a newspaper office, even from an “im- 
portant” newspaper office, for we have it on the word 
of Ivy Lee himself that it is only the inconsequential 
newspapers which reject his free “news” offerings. 

No doubt among the 2,000 dailies of the country 
there are some editors whose body and soul are for 
sale for a few inches of advertising. There are a 
good many others who find news value in press agent 
material and print it without a thought of advertising 
‘nvolved. There are still others who print it because 
-jt is come by without effort or expense. And there 
are others, the growing majority, who toss it to the 
floor without a second glance or.send it back where 
it came from. 

It may interest Mr. National Advertiser, whatever 
his right name may be, to learn that the same mail 
which brought his contribution carried no less than 
25 pieces of “short-circuited” publicity which will be 
sent back to the advertisers who paid for it as proof 
that worthwhile newspapers don’t play the press agents’ 
game. There is no other side of the story which will 
stand up, Mr. National Advertiser. 


If newspaper men wish to establish a true 
professional status one thing they might stop 
doing is writing articles for others to sign; no 
artist paints under another's signature, no actor 
performs under another’s name, no professional 
man sells his mind. 


SHYSTER SPACE-BUYING 
i newspaper owners would find their own 


names in the income tax lists if they listened 

to the frequent proposals of advertisers seeking 
space at less than cost or at no cost at all, “Press 
agentry aside, publishers have had a number of 
propositions recently that hark back to the days when 
a head of cabbage was legal tender at the newspaper 
counter, One noted this week asked the publication 
of a 4-inch advertisement and offered as payment a 
weekly “feature” valued at $5 per week by the “ad- 


vertiser.’ Another offered pay according to the 
quantity of merchandise sold, 
Newspaper advertising isn’t expensive. It per- 


forms marvels for the man with goods that the public 
wants. It commands the respect of those who under- 
stand it. Others must not be allowed to debase it in 
their own or the community’s mind. 


The suggestion that press agents orgamze 
and write a code of. ethics if followed would 
result in business suicide for most of them— 
you can’t fake ethically. 


SMALL COPY 

AY it quickly, say it often—these are magic 

words for the newspaper advertiser. Those who 

realize their full significance have no complaints 
against advertising. The Bureau of Advertising of 
the American Newspaper Publishers Association has 
given intelligent attention to the technique of small 
copy in its latest book, issued this week. It renders 
genuine service and could be studied by all buyers 
and sellers of newspaper space. 


1925 6 


Feo 


Tinta 


Obey them that have the rule over you, 
and submit yourselves: for they watch for your 
souls, as they that must give account, that 
they may do ‘it with joy, and not with grief ; 
for that is unprofitable for you. Hebrews, 
XI; 17. 


WHEN TAXES ARE BIG NEWS 


HE editorial page editor figuratively holds his 
nose and a frown wrinkles his brow. The man- 
aging editor and his staff of news-hunters gloat. 

Pace follows on page of names and income taxes 
paid, day after day, while from the sanctum issue 
thunderous demands that Congress rectify its blunder- 
ing publicity law and remove the public’s gaze from 
the individual’s business. 

“It’s everybody’s business,” says the Chicago 
Tribune, “and everybody’s business, if it is interesting, 
is the managing editor’s business!” And the Tribune 
did the job thoroughly. So did many other dailies 
large and small. The news element in the tax lists 
is undeniable. Indeed, if such publicity can be called 
prying, so then is the publicity for personal and 
real estate taxes which frequently appears in news- 
papers. One is as much the subject’s business as the 
other. Nor can it be held that a rich man’s income 
tax is more his private concern than the Atlantic City 
and Newport orgies that his divorce proceedings re- 
veal. The analogy is not complete, to be sure, but 
the publicity in both cases is due to private acts that 
have a public bearing. 

Public opinion, as the press reflects it, however, is 
hostile to the law. No doubt the full publicity given 
the returns by many papers is intended to accelerate 
that hostility until Congress is moved to repeal the 
statute. That is a wholly fair and legitimate opera- 
tion of a free press in a republic and is to be com- 
mended whether its purposes meet approval or not. 


That national advertisers who are seeking to 
popularize brand names should use newspapers 
on days when local merchants are not crowd- 
ing columns to reach week-end traders, seems 
elemental business logic. 
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FUTILE STRIKE PAPERS 


AILY newspapers which have been launched by 

local unions have been unsuccessful for three 

principal reasons, according to an exhaustive 
review of experience at New Orleans, Walla Walla 
and Sioux City, detailed in the current issue of The 
Typographical Journal, the official paper of the Inter-_ 
national Typographical Union. 

The statement says that investigation has shown 
that the papers failed first because of lack of sufficient — 
backing; second, “because of absence of sound busi- 
ness policies, due to the inexperience of the pro- 
moters”; third, “failure of business interests to extend — 
aid in the nature of advertising.” 

The use of the word “aid” in the third item sug-. 
gests the potency of the second item. 

Following a printers’ strike in 1923-4 The Sioux 
City (Iowa) Register was established by the strikers. 
It is recounted that the paper started off with 6,000 
subscribers, in three months reaching 9,000, and “a 
goodly amount of advertising in its 16 pages.” Great 
difficulty was experienced with an inadequate delivery 
system, due to the scattered circulation. Then ad- 
vertisers complained because they did not get satis- 
factory results from the territory surrounding the city. 
There was a “boycott” by so-called “big business.” 
A subscription campaign, with $7,000 in prizes, was | 
started, but in addition to actually losing $500 no 
permanent circulation was gained, and advertising 
patronage dwindled. There were many frantic 
efforts to “save the ship,’ but the paper suspended 
publication with assets of $20,246.75; liabilities of 
$38,070.82, and stock sold and outstanding of 
$20,403.32. 

The Walla Walla (Wash.) Times was started 
October 1, 1922, following a “strike or lock-out” by 
the local union, supported by one dollar per member 
per month pledges of union printers of the North- 
west and ran for 25 months. Union members con- 
tributed more than $50,000 and the total loss in the 
venture is set at: $92,000. Total receipts for adver- 
tising and circulation amounted to about $50,000. 

On January 1, 1915, the New Orleans Union 
started the New Orleans (La.) American to resist a 
“lock-out,” financing it by the sale of stock in the 
community and subscriptions. The paper was finally 
sold and operated on a non-union basis, but ultimately 
suspended. It was a losing venture, but the exact 
figures are not revealed. 

The Typographical Journal report disparages pub- 
lication of strike papers as a strike weapon on the) 
ground that “all strike activity is concentrated on 
the affairs of the daily paper and other important 
developments of the strike are given secondary 
attention.” It comments also on the “enormous 
financial backing that is required to establish a daily 
paper and compete with existing media.” 


Roulette is as fascinating as horse-racing, 
with infinitely better chance to win, and if pro- 
moted on sport and front pages by numberless 
columns of “dope,” “selections’ and exciting 
“news” propaganda might also become a 
“circulation builder.” 


AN UNDYING FLAME 


UBLICITY has become a mania with many peo- 

ple in this country. They make newspapers 

ridiculous before sensible readers. New York 
has recently developed two exaggerated cases of this 
type of madness, the real estate man who played the 
Prince for a little Bohemian Cinderella and the aspir- 
ing authoress who played the role of an amnesia vic- 
tim to get free advertising for a book. In both 
instances newspaper reporters exposed the publicity 
motives, but not until tons of valuable news space 
and illustrations had been wasted. 

Perhaps these stories add to the gaiety of the mid- 
summer silly season. Neither of them could have 
been ignored by an editor in their early stages. 
‘Western newspaper men are convinced, however, that 
New York editors are very easy marks for adven- 
turers. The fact that they seem to fall so often may 
be accounted for by the infinite variety of schemers 
that turn up in the metropolis. They also may be 
taking chances as a means of keeping pace with tabloi 
circulation development. 


DRESIDENT and Mrs. Coolidge were 
+ the guests of Mr. Clarence Barron, 


The Very Rev. Monsignorz Francis 
ordon, C. R., who is editor-in-chief of 
te Chicago Daily Polish News, returned 
‘cently from Rome. 


U. S. Representative Cyrenus Cole of 
edar Rapids Iowa, formerly editor of 
e Cedar Rapids Republican, has re- 
(ned from a three month’s trip abroad. 
W. T. Eddy, publisher of the Carthage 
{l.) Hancock County Journal, who has 
‘en seriously ill, is reported to be im- 
‘oving rapidly. 
J. S. Arneson, owner and publisher of 
e Thief River Fall (Minn.) Tribune, 
is resigned as mayor and will locate in 
ibbing. 
George H. Godbeer, editor of the Fitch- 
rg (Mass.) Sentinel; J. Clarence Hill, 
itor of the Athol (Mass.) Transcript, 
dH. Burr Eldridge of the Winchendon 
Mass.) Courier, have been selected as 
dges of the automobile parade to be 
Id in connection with the annual Mid- 
ate Fair at Gardner, Mass. 
Hon. Joseph W. Martin, Jr., publisher 
the North Aitleboro (Mass.) Chron- 
’, spoke on legislative problems before 
@ local Rotary Club, Aug. 31. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


AMES L. FARLEY, for 20 years cir- 
culation manager of the Philadelphia 
orth American, and for the past few 
mnths in charge of the country circula- 
m on the Philadelphia Inquirer, has re- 
med, and will devote a large portion 
his time to a real estate firm with 
lich he has been associated during 
® past five or six years. 

Max Annenberg, circulation manager 
t the Chicago Tribune, New Vork 
uly News and Liberty, with his assist- 
t, Louis J. Rose, recently bought a 
25,000 apartment house in the Lake 
lore dirstrict of Chicago. 


Frank M. Hatch, circulation manager 
the South Bend Tribune for nearly a 
arter of a century has resigned and 
ll take a well earned rest. Neil C, 
yder and Nelson E. Dodge, who have 
min the Tribune’s circulation depart- 
nt for many years, have been appoint- 
acting circulation manager and as- 
fant acting circulating manager res- 
‘tively. 
3B. O. James M. Kirkham, assistant 
leral manager of the Salt Lake City 
serct News visited New York recent- 
He is making a tour of new news- 
er plants in the east, with a view to 
fecting plans for a new building his 
Vspaper expects to erect shortly. 
% G. Rooker of the advertising staff 
the Spokane Spokesman-Review re- 
Yl joined the Spokane Advertising 
ib. 


. L. Spieglenman, assistant circulation 
fager of the Atlantic City (N. J.) 
ttnor News, is spending a vacation in 
ada. 


Valter Goss, of the advertising de- 
tment of the New York Herald Tri- 
e, is one of the 50 young men se- 
ed out of 30,000 applicants to join the 

us Players-National Paramount 
901 for moving picture actors. He 
resigned from the Herald Tribune. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


MLLIAM PRESTON BEAZELL, 
assistant managing editor of the New 
‘k World, left this week for a month’s 
ition in New England. 
. H. Horst, managing editor of the 
th Bend Tribune, Mrs. Horst and 
tr son Gilbert Horst, are motoring 
lorthern Michigan. 
ouis Seibold, political expert for the 
v York Evening Post, returned from 
ip abroad this week. 


Patter & Publish er for 


John T. Bourke, political writer on the 
Cleveland News, and dean of the Ohio 
legislative correspondents, is ill with 
pneumonia in a Cleveland hospital. 


Di B. MacRae, for several years a 
column conductor for the Manitoba Free 
Press, has been made assistant managing 
editor. The promotion was made on the 
eve of the departure for Australia of 
John W. Dafoe, editor-in-chief, who is 
a delegate to the Imperial Press Confer- 
ence. 


Harlan Miller, formerly of the Nezw- 


York Evening Post, has returned from 
a vacation in Maine and rejoined the 
staff of the New Vork Herald Tribune. 


_ Jack Hazel has resigned as assistant 
city editor of the San Antonio Express. 

Glen Perrins, secretary to managing 
editor Harold Goff of the Salt Lake City 
Deseret News, is on vacation, travelling 
in the state. 

Miss Maxine Pooler of Austin, Minn., 
has been chosen secretary to Richard 
Lloyd Jones, editor of the Tulsa (Okla. ) 
Tribune, whose articles are syndicated, 

Edward Salt of the reportorial staff 
vf the Alliance (O.) Review and Leader, 
and Mrs. Salt are parents of a daughter, 
born Aug, 25. 


W. M. Baskerville, managing editor of 
the Atlanta Georgian, visited New York 
last week. 


John Pickering and Thomas Wren, re- 
porters on the Chicago Tribune, have re- 
turned to duty after extended trips 
through Europe. Both have written of 
their experiences. 


Harold Morgan, assistant city editor of 
the Salt Lake City Deseret News and 
Preston Grover of the copy desk are on 
vacation. 

Dale R. Schilling, formerly with the 
I. N. S. bureau at Des ‘Moines, Ia., and 
the Des Moines Register, has been ap- 
pointed associate editor of the Insurance 
Field, New York office. 


“The Penciled Frown,” written by 
James Gray of the editorial staff of the 
St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer Press and Dis- 
patch has been published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


Oval Quist has resigned from the copy 
desk of the Minneapolis (Minn.) Tribune 
and is now with the Des Moines Register 
and Tribune-News. 

Stanley B. Lowe, formerly of the edi- 
torial staff of the Springheld (Mass.) 
Union, is now secretary to Henry L. 
Bowles of Springfield, candidate for the 
Republican nomination for Congress. 


Thomas Hewitt Mills, Jr., reportorial 
staff, Providence (R. 1.) Journal, has 
been appointed to take the entrance ex- 
aminations next March for admission to 
the military academy at West Point. 

Miss Eleanor Early has started a new 
column on “Girls and Games” appearing 
in the Boston (Mass.) American each 
Saturday. 

Frank H. Williams, special correspond- 
ent for the Manitoba Free Press, is back 
at his desk in Chicago, after a month’s 
vacation spent in Winnipeg, Man., Toron- 
to and Kingston, Ont. Mrs. Williams ac- 
companied him. 

‘Miss Annabelle Lickey, society editor 
of the South Bend Tribune for the last 
two years, has resigned to enter Hamil- 
ton College, Lexington, Ky. 

John Daniels, editor of the Venice 
((Cal.) Vanguard, is in a critical condition 
following a major operation. 

Frank W. Burke, for the last seven 
years a member of the editorial staff of 
the Minneapolis Tribune, has joined the 
publicity staff of the Orpheum theatre 
circuit. 

Elmer R. Smith, editor of the Crans- 
ton (R. I.) News, has returned from a 
vacation spent in various parts of [Massa- 
chusetts.: 

T. R. Bennet, former Spanish instruc- 
tor, has joined the EZ] Paso Herald staff. 


(Charles W. ‘Swan, former sports editor, 
Washington Herald and Cleveland Leader 
became city editor of the EJ Paso (Tex.) 
Herald Aug. 23, arriving from Washing- 
ton by motor Aug. 16. 


Joseph A. Mulcahy, managing editor 
of the Detroit Times, has been filling in 
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FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 


HERBERT PETERSON, unanimously 

elected. publisher and treasurer of the 
New Haven (Conn.) Morning Journal- 
Courier early last 
month, has had 
about 30 years 
experience in the 
publishing busi- 
ness. He was 
secretary of the 
National News- 
paper Association 
and with the 
Bridgeport 
(Conn.) Post 
nine years prior 
to his connection 
with the Journal- 
Courier. He left 
the Post when 
new interests 


HERBERT PETERSON 


came into control. 

His first position with the paper of 
which he is now the head was as as- 
sistant business and office manager. He 
took this position in 1915, and soon after 
was elected to the board of directors. 
Upon the retirement of John B. Carring- 
ton as active publisher, Edward T. Car- 
rington became publisher and treasurer 
and Mr. Peterson took the latter’s place 
as secretary and business manager. He 
was elected to his new responsibilities 
through the sudden death in an automo- 
bile accident of Mr. E. T. Carrington, 


at the managing editor’s desk on the 
New York Evening Journal. In his ab- 
sence, Mr. Mulcahy’s place has been 
taken by Henry A. Montgomery, city 
editor, who in turn is replaced by John 
C. Manning. Carl Muller has taken the 
morning assistant’s place at the city desk 
while Ed. C. Lapping fills in as news 
editor for Marshall Walker, vacationing, 

Eileen Hennessey, society editor of the 
Los Angeles (Cal.) Express, has been 
spending her vacation at Hotel del 
Coronado, Coronado, Cal. 


Charles Wagoner has been made Sun- 
day editor of the Detroit Times, chan- 
ing places with Robert Copeland, who 
goes to the promotion department. 

Ray Priest has been made radio editor 
of the Detroit Times. 


Ed. C. Lapping, assistant city editor of 
the Detroit Times, has returned from 
Spokane and Seattle, where he spent a 
six weeks’ vacation. 

Ralph Holmes, dramatic editor, and 
Charles J. Richardson, moving picture 
editor, have returned to the Detroit Times 
after a vacation in New York, 

Paul ‘W. Long, news editor of the 
Huntington (W. Va.) Advertiser, ar- 
ried in New York on the Leviathan Aug. 
31 after a two-month tour of Europe. 


ae 


He was met at the dock by his father, 
J. H. Long, editor and proprietor of 
the Advertiser, and both spent several 
days in New York before returning to 
Huntington. , 


A. H. Dasinger, formerly with the 
Minot (N. D.) Daily News, has been 
named editor of the Grafton (N. D.) 
News and Times. 


John A. Lloyd, city editor of the 
Portsmouth (O.) Times-Sun, was  in- 
jured in an automobile accident a few 
days ago. 

Brychan Powell of the Scranton Times 
news staff, and Mrs. Powell are parents 
of a daughter. 


Tracey Sweet, managing editor of the 
Scranton (Pa.) Scrantonian, Sunday 
newspaper, has been named a member of 
the Poor Board in Lackawanna county, at 
a salary of $1,500 a year. 


J. B. Lewis has joined the reportorial 
staff of the Olympia (Wash.) Recorder. 
He was formerly a resident of Van- 
couver, B. iC. 

Wallace Basset formerly on newspapers 
in Bridgeport, Conn., and Scranton, Pa. 
has been named managing editor of the 
Easton Free Press. 


HOLDING NEW POSTS 


ERALD DOYLE, from Federal re- 
~ porter, Denver Post, to staff, Chicago 
Tribune, as re-write man. 

William Shinnick, from re-write man, 
Chicago Daily Journal, to Chicago Tri- 
bune in the same capacity. 

Maureen McKernan, from Chicago 
Tribune staff, to Chicago Herald and Ex- 
amuaner. 

Philip C. Bankson, from editor, Pough- 
keepsie Evening Star, to copy desk, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

Lewis M. Nachman, from display staff, 
Dallas (Tex.) Times Herald to Wichita 
Falls Record-News display staff. 

H. L. McLeary, from Brackenridge 
(Tex.) American to reportorial staff, San 
Antonio Evening News. 

Charles Rosskam, from editor, Wild- 
wood (N. J.) Leader, to associate edi- 
tor, Atlantic City (N. J.) Ventnor News. 

H. Worth Jones, from Houston Post 
staff, to El Paso Herald. 

E, E. Wheelock, from copy desk, San 
Antonio Light, to El Paso Herald. 


ON THE MECHANICAL SIDE 


HENRY A. HEINMILLER, of the 
composing room force Colwmbus 
(O.) Dispatch, was badly hurt a few 
days ago when caught between two auto- 
mobiles as he was crossing the street. 


Henry J. Callahan, formerly of the 
mechanical department of the Marlboro 
(Mass.) Times, has purchased the South- 
boro (iMass.) Print Shop, from Fred C. 
Ruddy. 
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PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES 


ah J. McBREEN, chief of the traffic 
* department of the Consolidated Press 
Association, underwent a minor operation 
in Washington Sept. 1, and is rapidly 
recovering. 

Chester Hope, editor of Universal 
Service, returned to New York head- 
quarters this week from Atlanta, Ga., 
where he supervised the opening of a 
bureau to operate a new circuit serving 
St. Petersburg and Tampa, Fla. 

Edna Marshall, feature writer attached 
to the New York office of the Consoli- 
dated Press returned to New York this 
week from a vacation spent in Buffalo. 

Arthur B. Donegan, city editor in the 
Chicago office of the Kent Press Service, 
spent his vacation motoring through the 
Middle West. 

V. E. Fairbanks, news editor in the 
St. Paul office of the Associated Press, 
is spending his vacation along the north 
shore of Lake Superior. 

H. W. Blakeslee, news editor of the 
Central division, Associated Press, Chi- 
cago, and M. E. Coleman, assistant to the 
superintendent, spent their vacations tour- 
ing with their families in Minnesota, Wis- 
consin and Upper Michigan. 

Jay R. Vessels, Minneapolis correspond- 
ent of the Associated -Press, and Mrs. 
Vessels, formerly a Sioux Falls news- 
paper woman, are parents of a son, born 
August 26. 

Headquarters of the Associated Press 
for South Dakota have been established 
at Pierre, and correspondent ‘(M. B. Ron- 
ald has gone from Sioux Falls to the 
capital city as assistant to correspondent 
R. Z.. Henle: 

Fred Kuh, of the Berlin bureau of 
the United Press, is spending his vaca- 
tion in Moscow, visiting Kenneth Dur- 
ant, head of the Rosta Telegraph Agency, 
and W. H. Chamberlain, U.P. corre- 
spondent in the Soviet capital. f 

W.-H. Ritt, formerly connected with 
the Evansville Press, has joined the 
United News New York staff. 

The chief correspondents from the 
three bureaus of the Kent Press Service 
—Chicago, Springfield (Ill.) and St. 
Louis—recently met in Chicago to discuss 
proposed cities as a location for a fourth 
bureau, to be opened in October. Those 
attending were C. E. Calkins of Spring- 
field, A. L. Firestone of St. Louis, and 
L. H. Selz and: A. B. Donegan of the 
Chicago staff. 


WITH THE SPECIALS 


ENJAMIN & KENTNOR COM- 
PANY, New York, special repre- 
sentatives, have been appointed to repre- 
sent the Tampa (Fla.) Telegraph, new 
daily scheduled to appear about Oct. 1. 
A. D. MacKinney, special representa- 
tive of St. Louis recently visited New 
York. 

Ingraham-Powers, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed national advertising representa- 
tive of the Quebec Chronicle-Telegraph 
and the Bethlehem (Pa.) Times. 

V. Bruce Knapp has been appointed 
manager of the Detroit office of the G. 
Logan Payne Company, succeeding El- 
mer G. Steele, resigned. 

DevineiMacQuoid Company, Inc., has 
been appointed to represent the Fairmount 
(W. Va.) Times. 

Kimball-Mogensen Company has been 
appointed national advertising representa- 
tive by the Vallejo (Cal.) Times-Herald. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 


HAWNEE (Okla.) MORNING 
NEWS, special “Meet the Force” 
edition, Aug. 23, with a tabloid section 
devoted to biographies of News’ staff 
members and stories of newspaper mak- 


ing. 

Chatham (Ont.) Daily News, Dollar 
Day edition, Aug. 24. 

Clarksburg (W. Va.) Telegram, 20- 
page section devoted to the 80th Division 
Convention, Aug. 27. 

Meriden (Conn.) Daily Journal, 64- 
page Annual Home and Industrial 
Number, Aug. 28. 

Portland (Me.) Press Herald, 74-page 
edition on Aug. 24 in three sections. 

Hickory (N. C.) Daily Record, Baby 
edition, Aug. 29. 
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CIRCULATION PROGRESS 


W. P. Lawrence Emphasizes Polite- 
ness as a Sales Azent 


W P. (BILE?) LAWRENCE, cit- 
* culation manager of the Tampa 
(Fla.) Tribune got his first lessons in cir- 
culation in a strenuous, exciting and his- 
toric school. It was in 1898, when some 
50,000 United States soldiers were en- 
camped at Tampa, awaiting transportation 
to Cuba, that Lawrence started in news- 
paper work. He sold two local papers to 
the Shafter army. 

He was constantly “on the job.” There 
was a keen demand for the latest war 
news among those who were soon to take 
active part in it. The Tampa papers were 
small, but they carried a “pony” wire ser- 
vice, giving a digest of what was going 
on—and the future circulation manager 
found a ready sale for the paper on which 
he was later to hold an important position. 

One of his regular customers was Lt. 
Col. Theodore Roosevelt, encamped in 
Tampa with his “Rough Riders.” When 
the fleet of transports arrived in Tampa 
Bay to convey the army to Cuba, the Tam- 
pa newsboys faced a new problem—how 
to get to the ships with their wares. 
Lawrence was the first to solve it. He 
rented a small boat and, every morning, 
rowed from the Port Tampa dock on a 
round of the transports. -He beat the 
other boys to it and gave the crews their 
earliest daily news. 

Lawrence has been with the Tribune ever 
since. He was newsboy and carrier, and 
later was promoted to the office. His 
progress has been steady and he now finds 
himself in charge of a circulation which 
is greater for one day than it was for three 
months when he was delivering the Trib- 
une to subscribers. He now directs a 
large group of boys, a mailing-room crew 
and a fleet of trucks. 

Lawrence keeps in close touch with his 
boys. He frequently advises them, en- 
courages and stimulates them. 

His slogan for the carriers is “Be 
prompt, be accurate, be polite’—with the 
emphasis on the “polite.” And the boys do 
their best to live up to it. 

Lawrence is a native Florida product, 
born in Orlando, and he doesn’t remember 
when he wasn’t with the Tribune, in one 
capacity or another. 


Galesburg (Ill.) Evening Mail, 30-page 
Dollar Day edition, Aug. 22, heralding 
bargain sales in downtown stores the fol- 
lowing (Monday. 

Ayer (Mass.) Evening News, 8-page 
tabloid Prescott Day extra, devoted to 
the life of Col. William Prescott, who 
commanded the Colonial forces at the 
Battle of Bunker Hill, and also the 150th 
anniversary of the town of Pepperell. 


for September 


eee ages, 


MARRIED 


OHN FAHEY, circulation department 

of the Boston American, to Miss Mae 
A. Walsh of Dorchester in Dorchester 
recently, Fahery has been in American 
circulation department for 13 years. 

George Edward Toole, assistant cir- 
culation manager of the Springfield 
(Mass.) Union, to Miss Teresa Eliza- 
beth McGillicuddy, employed in the ad- 
vertising department, in St. Michael’s 
Cathedral, Springfield, Tuesday morning. 
They will spend their honeymoon in Ber- 
muda. 

George H. Spears, editor of the Bisbee 
(Ariz.) Review, to Miss Alice Curran 
of San Francisco. 

Miss Helen Carlyle MacLeod, well 
known Minneapolis, Minn., newspaper 
woman to Douglas Fiske, Minneapolis 
realtor, Aug. 29. 

Everétt F. Folger, reporter, Galesburg 
(Ill.) Republican-Register to Miss Dor- 
othy Louise Forstrom in Galesburg, Aug. 


John A. Darroch, formerly on the 
staffs of the San Diego (Cal.) Union 
and Tribune and more recently connected 
with Pathe News, to Miss . Marcella 
Agnes Halpin, of Jackson Heights, Long 
Island, Aug. 8. They will reside in 
Brooklyn. 

John J. Shea, pressman of the Wor- 
cester Telegram-Gazette, to Miss Mar- 
earet Flynn of Worcester in that city re- 
cently. 


24, 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


ULIUS R. YOUNG, former Decatur, 
Ill. newspaper man, for the last 10 


years filling editorial posts on west coas' 
papers, has joined Roy E. Shadle in the 
purchase of the Hynes-Clearwater (Cal.) 
Journal. 

Len C. Warren, editor and owner of 
the Bertram (Tex.) Enterpyisé, has a 
quired the Menard (Tex.) Messenger, 

Leslie M. Wicklander, lately connected 
with the government printing office in 
Washington, has bought a half interest 
in the Mound (Minn.) Minnetonka Pilot 
and will edit that paper. ¥ 

K. E. Holien has purchased the He 
dricks (Minn.) Pioneer from H. : 
Swenson. 3 

I. J. Foy has sold the Ruthven ( 
Free Press to A. P. Bragg of Painsy 
Minn. : 

Foster R. Moore, editor of the Brashea 
(Mo.) News has taken over the subscrip- 
tion list of the Kirksville (Mo.) Jow 
and consolidated the papers, moving 
plant to Kirksville. 

Albany (Ill.) Review sold by Sha 
Printing Company to Foster St 
Glenn Morgan will be editor. 


Covey Heads Texas Group 


E. L. Covey of the Goree (Tex.) 
vocate was elected president of the Nort 
west Texas Press Association, whit 
held its recent annual meeting at Wi 
Falls. Covey succeeds W. C. Edwa 
editor of Denton Record-Chronicle. O 
officers elected are: Verne A. Ba 
Electra News, vice-president; R. 
Nichols, Vernon Record, secretary-tr 
urer. Wichita Falls was selected 
permanent meeting place of the assocte 
tion. / 


Church Advertising 
Makes for Progress 


“Civilized progress 
three major factors: 


has 


depended always upon — 


The Home 
The School 
The Church 


More recently there has been added a fourth factor, 


The Press 


to supplement and magnify the influence of the other 


three. 


I can foresee a new awakening of religious — 


interest through the medium of advertising,” states 
Douglas V. Martin, Jr., Advertising Manager of the 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


The Associated Advertising Clubs of the World — 
is helping to direct the talents of men familiar with 
advertising problems to the advertising problems of 


the churches. 


New Friends 
Increased Revenue 


and that will lend a higher moral tone to your whole 


paper. 


Write for particulars to 


Associated Advertising Clubs 


We will help your paper to develop 
a church advertising page that will bring you 


383 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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MIXED FACES 


Continuously Composed 


Continuously Distributed 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
Brooklyn, New York 


Y 


hotogra 7. Made In Cleveland mace Dealer, Ohio—11 Linotupes 
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NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 
LBERT LEA (MINN.) TRIBUNE 


is remodeling a building to be its 
permanent home. The company has pur- 
chased a 24-page Scott press to care for 
increased circulation. 

Cocoa (Fla.) Tribune, weekly, has 
ordered a new high speed automatic press. 
Mrs. C. H. Holderman is publisher. 

Auburndale (Fla.) Journal, weekly, has 
announced a new building will be erected 
shortly and new equipment installed. 

Winter Garden (Fla.) Herald, weekly, 
is installing a new plant. } ; 

New pressroom of the Hartford Times, 
is prepared this week for the erection of 
the twelve heavy pattern unit-type Hoe 
16-page press units, shipments of which 
were started on Tuesday from the New 
York plant of R. Hoe & Co. Inc. 

The Sherman (Tex.) Democrat has in- 
stalled four new linotype machines and is 
building a foundation for a new 16-page 
press. 


SCHOOLS 


NMA W. BROWN, has been 
appointed assistant professor of in- 
dustrial journalism at the Kansas State 
Agricultural College. 

A series of twelve lectures on journal- 
ism will be given at the National Uni- 
versity, Mexico City, by Prot. Walter 
Williams, Dean of the School of Journal- 
ism, University of Missouri. Dr. Puig 
Casaurac, Secretary of Public Instruc- 
tion, will reciprocate by giving a number 
of lectures at the American university 
during his coming trip to the United 
States. ; 

James S. Jackson of Akron, O., will 
be the editor-in-chief of the Middlebury 
Campus, the weekly publication of Mid- 
dlebury College. i 

Declaring that the course in journalism 
at the University of Wisconsin 1s the 
oldest and largest professional course 1n 
the study of journalism in the world, 
the Journalism Alumni Association has 
recently voted a resolution asking the 
Regents of the university to give the 
course the status and name of a school 
of journalism. 

A. F, Henning, head of the school of 
journalism at Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas, and Mrs. Henning have 
returned from a 2,200-mile automobile 


trip through New ‘Mexico, Colorado, 
Kansas and Oklahoma. : 
ASSOCIATIONS 


INNESOTA: 46S SOG T Amiee D 

PRESS EDITORIAL ASSOCIA- 
TION members will hold their fall sem1- 
annual meeting in Duluth, Saturday, Oct. 
3, as guests of the Duluth Herald. Fred 
Schilplin, publisher of the St. Cloud 
Times, is president of the association, 
and H. G. White, editor of the Winona 
Republican Herald, is vice-president. 
Edgar T. Cutter, superintendent of the 
central division, Associated Press, Chi- 
cago, and other officials of that organ- 
ization will attend. 

Five hundred editors of daily and 
weekly newspapers of Illinois are ex- 
pected at the annual meeting of the 
Tilinois Press Association at the 
University of Illinois Oct. 3. Members 
of the program committee in Decatur 
last week made tentative plans for the 
three-day session. A. H. Gravenhorst, 
editor of the Effingham County Review, 
is president of the association. 

Minnesota Editorial Association Day 
at the state fair in St. Paul ‘will be 
celebrated Sept. 11. A paper to be called 
the Minnesota Editor will be published 
on the grounds, in charge of former 
Lieut. Gov. Frank A. Day, Laurance C. 
Hodgson (“Larry Ho’), Victor Port- 
man, Thomas Stewart and W. P. Kirk- 
wood, editor of the farm publications of 
the University of Minnesota. 

R. M.. Harben has been elected 
vice president of the Sioux City (la.) 
Advertising Club and Horace Wulf 
and R. D. Friend directors. The election 
was made necessary by the recent resig- 
nation of Mr. Friend as president of the 
club and the succession of Homer Gill 
to the presidency. At this meeting the 
ad men paid tribute to J. W. Carlin, ad- 
vertising manager of Davidson Bros’. 
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store, who leaves to become advertising 
chief for Stix-Baer & Fuller department 
store in St. Louis. Mr. Carlin was pre- 
sented with a gold watch charm and an 
honorary life membership in the Sioux 
City club. 

National Advertising Specialty Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meet- 
ing Sept. 21-24 in the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. Plans for the meet are now 
being completed and it is announced 
there will be several innovations in the 
departmental gatherings. Mrs. 
Blackwood, secretary says an interesting 
program will be announced soon. 


Gillpatrick Aided the Luckless 


Wallace Gillpatrick, newspaper man, 
for many years columnist on the Mexico 
City Herald, died in New York Aug. 29. 
He is best remembered as superintendent 
of the Christie Street House, New York, 
devoted to assisting unfortunate young 
men who had a “bad start” in life. 


Obituary 


RTHURVE. LOV ELIE oseshorthand 
reporter and formerly a member of 
the staffs of the Boston Globe and the 
Boston Journal, died recently at his home, 
Dorchester, Mass. 
FREDERICK FREEMAN, 71, whose busi- 


ness life had been identified with the 
printing supply business and who was 
widely known among Boston, Mass., 


newspapers, died Aug, 27, at his home in 
Winthrop Highlands, Mass. 

Cuarirs E. Gerrocp, 85, founder of the 
Natick (Mass.) Bulletin, died recently at 
his home 15 Beacon street, Boston. 

JoHN J. VANDEMOER, 76, prominent 
writer on financial and mining problems 
and Western representative of the Bab- 
son Statistical organization, died last week 
at his home in Denver. Mr. Vandemoer 
was first secretary of the Denver Press 
Club. He was for many years connected 
with the Brooklyn Eagle. 

ALEXANDER STARBUCK, 74, veteran edi- 
tor of Waltham, Mass., died recently. He 
became editor of the Walthant Free Press 
in 1888 and when that paper consolidated 
with the Waltham Evening Tribune in 
1895, becoming the Free Press-Tribune, 
he became editor of the combined edi- 
tions. He continued in that capacity until 
1922, when the plant was sold and he 
relinquished his position, becoming a 
member of the board of directors of the 
paper. 

CaRRINGTON VISER, 63, “Denver print 
shop owner and former linotype operator 
on the Rocky Mountain News and Den- 
ver Times, died recently. 

Byron L. Porrer, formerly advertising 
and business manager of the Northamp- 
ton (Mass.) Herald, died recently at his 
home in Springfield, Mass. 

Wititos DeLos Wernysor, 73, for many 
years a printer on the Boston Transcript 
died recently at the Homeopathic hospital 
Boston. 

BerTON E. La Dur, pioneer newspaper- 
man of Walla Walla, Wash., and former 
editor of the Morning Union there, died 
Aug. 20 at his home. 


All Louisiana 


and MISSISSIPPI 
Listens In For 


RADIO 
NEWS in the 


NEW ORLEANS 


STATES 


The state’s representatives in the 
National Fiela— 

THE JOHN M. BRANHAM CO. 
New York — Chicago —- St. Louis 
at. Atlanta — Detroit — Kansas City 
Sa San VFrancisco—Los Angeles 


: New Orleans States 
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Bernice* 
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| Five Thousand 
Dollars 


Duplex Printing Press 
5-plate wide 


Equipped with 25 H. P. Motor 440 
volt A. C.—60 cycles—3 phase, with = | 
starting box and belt, pulleys and 
shafting complete. Press will print 4, 
6, 8, 10, 12 ,16, 20 pages of 8 columns 
12 ems, or 7 cols. 13 or 1314 ems, 2144 


inch columns. 


Overhauled seven years ago 
and in excellent condition. 


Complete Stereotyping 
Equipment which includes 


Metal furnace with pump 

Curved casting box. 

Curved plate shaver with motor. 
Curved plate tail cutter with motor. 
Curved plate finishing block. 

Matrix Rolling Machine with motor. 
Double Steam Table with apron. 
Gas generator for steam table. 

16 Iron Turtles. 

16 Iron Chases. 


This press and equipment is standing 
at Jackson, Michigan, and will be sold 
where is and as is at the bargain price 


of $5,000.00. The equipment is worth 


at least four times this amount but 
must be moved by September | 5th. 


It is the most wonderful bargain ever 
offered in printing press equipment. 


THE BOOTH PUBLISHING Co. 


2500 Buhl Building Detroit, Michigan 
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POWERS PERFECTION COOLER 


Every Newspaper Photo Engraving Plant should have at least one 


The Powers Perfection Cooler requires no water 
connection of any kind. 


It can be moved at will by simply picking it up and 
placing it where it is wanted. 


It has no mechanical parts to get out of order. 


It applies cold water evenly and simultaneously to 
all parts of the plae—ON THE BACK OF THE 
PLATE only. 


It cools the plate instantaneously to the exact tem- 
perature required and saves wiping, mopping and 
reheating. 


SS 


Ll 


a | 


The price of the Powers Perfection Cooler 
is $350 


The Powers Perfection Cooler met with the instantaneous approval of both the workers and the owners 
wherever it was installed and tried. The men in the shops like it because it helps them in their work. 
They save time and effort, turn out more work and better work, and do it with very little physical 
labor. It is a clean, workmanlike way of doing what is otherwise a messy, sloppy task. 


Proprietors like it because it saves gas, water, time and makeovers. These savings mean money and 
profits and that is what we all want. To satisfy yourself, go into your etching rooms and see what 
happens when the etcher tries to cool a large plate by dragging it over a roller wrapped in old towels 
and rags or a piece of burlap. Watch the plate buckle and then see him try to straighten it out. You 
know what that means in color work. 


The use of the Powers Perfection Cooler does away with buckled and twisted plates, the splashing of 
water on the face of the plate and the constant work and worry connected with etching. A zinc etch- 
ing is heated from 13 to 16 times by the etcher. That tells the story. 


ASK ANY USER 


Baltimore News Denver Post N. Y. Daily News 
Boston American Des Moines Register & Tribune N. Y. Times 

Boston Post Florida Times Union N. Y. World 

B’klyn Daily Eagle Kansas City Star Providence Journal 
Bronx Home News Milwaukee Journal Rochester Herald 
Chicago Daily News N. Y. American San Francisco Bulletin 
Chicago Herald Examiner N. Y. Evening Sun Washington Times 
Chicago Tribune N. Y. Morning Telegraph Wisconsin News 


Immediate delivery guaranteed 


POWERS, INC. ~ 3823s" 
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WHAT’S WHAT IN THE FEATURE FIELD 


Further Details on Bryan Memoirs Disclosed—Current News 
Features Adds New Sports Feature—‘“Science of 
Success” Being Retailed to Newspapers 


URTHER details regarding the ‘“Mem- 

oirs of William Jennings Bryan” 
which will start publication in newspapers 
beginning either Sept. 13 or 20, were 
made public this week by Thomas W. 
Gerber, manager of United Feature 
Syndicate, the distributor. 

Mr. Bryan had intended to call his 
autobiography “A Child of Fortune,” 
believing good luck and the aid of his 
friends had been more responsible ror 
his success than his own attainments, Mr. 
Gerber said. The title was changed by 
Mrs. Mary Baird Bryan, his wife. 

The Commoner had written about 80,- 
000 words, and the manuscript has been 
cut down to about 50,000 to run in 20 
installments. As far as is known the 
preface was the last thing he had written 
for it before his death. The text covers 
Mr. Bryan’s life completely up to 1900, 
with chapters giving details of the 1904 
and 1912 national political conventions. 
Very little is told about his term as 
Secretary of State. 

To be included in the memoirs are a 
few hitherto unpublished letters, which 
have been given to the syndicate by Mrs. 
Bryan, and one unknown and undelivered 
speech, written about June, 1914, and 
called “Progress Towards Peace.’ Ap- 
parently the speech was never delivered 
because the outbreak of the World War 
put an end to Mr. Rrvan’s treaty negotia- 
tions. 

Mr. Gerber returned early this week 
from Miami, where he assisted Mrs. 
Bryan in editing the first installments of 
the memoirs. 


Continental Features announced this 
week as a three-times-a-week feature, 
“Strenuous Americans,’ by R. F. Dibble, 
author of John F. Sullivan’s biography. 
It will be illustrated by Leo Kober. 


Lemuel F. Parton, editor of Current 
News Features, Inc., New York, has 
signed a contract with Joe Humphreys, 
fight announcer, to furnish a series of 
24 stories about old timers of fistiana. 
The articles will appear under the caption 
“Joe Humpreys’ Yarns.” Humphreys is 
still in the game, and will announce 
fights again, when Tex Rickard opens 
his new garden in New York. 


Dr. John Scott Calhoun, psychologist, 
has prepared a series of charts in ques- 
tion form for Readers Syndicate, Inc., 
New York, to run under the title line 
“Science of Success.” By means of the 
charts readers are supposed to be able 
to analyze their own characters. 


Associated Newspapers, Inc, New 
York, announces the East St. Lows 
(Mo.) New Review has joined its mem- 
bership. 


George Snevily, manager of the Beil 
Syndicate, Inc., New York, is spending 
his vacation at his home in Huntington, 


ae 


The “Raggedy Ann and Raggedy 
Andy” stories by Johnny Gruelle, have 
been discontinued by the United Feature 
Syndicate, New York, Mr. Gruelle hav- 
ing decided to devote all his time to 
the preparation of the stories in book 
form. 


Pierre Van Paasen, columnist of the 
New York Evening World, has been en- 
gaged by Federal Feature Syndicate, 
New York, to write special Sunday fea- 
ture stories on New York life. 


Walt Mason, writer for the George 
Matthew Adams Service, New York, is 
recovering from injuries sustained in a 
recent accidental explosion at his home 
in La Jolla, Cal. 


H. C. Witwer of the King Features 
Syndicate, Inc., writing staff, has writ- 
ten a play in collaboration with William 
Le Baron, called “So This Is Harris”. 
Witwer was at one time a copy reader 
on the New York Sun. 


Frederic William Wile, chief of the 
Frederic William Wile News Service, 
at Washington, has resumed his regular 
activities at the national capital after a 
two months’ transcontinental newswriting 
expedition. During the summer Wile 
crossed the states of Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon, California, 
Utah, Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Indiana, Kentucky and Michigan. 


WEEKLY CHAIN INCORPORATED 


H. Millar president of Illinois 
Group, Maguson, Treasurer 


John 


The Home News Publishing Company, 
was recently organized at 440 South 
Dearborn street, Chicago, as publishers 
of weekly papers in Illinois. John H. 
Millar is president and G. E. Maguson 
treasurer. 

The company will be in the weekly 
field exclusively, and will build from its 
present holdings a chain which will 
exceed 12 within the next three or four 
years, Mr. Millar expects. 

The papers already owned are the 
Amboy News, Lake Geneva News, the 
Farmers City Journal and the Mendoto 
Bulletin. Each is the only newspaper 
in its city. 

They are run by college men, who are 
paid $40 a week, get 20 per cent of the 
profits and in addition are shareholders 
in the parent company, Mr. Millar said. 


Dinner for Stoddart 


Invitations are now being sent out for 
the Jubilee Dinner to be given in honor 
of Charles H. Stoddart, dean of Chicago 
advertising men, at the Blackstone Hotel, 
Chicago, Sept. 21. New York and Chi- 
cago confreres are cooperating in the 
plans to honor Mr. Stoddart who has 
completed 50 years in advertising in Chi- 
cago. 


No More Tedious ‘Searching 


Searching for the “break-over” portions 
of front page stories has been made easy 
for readers by the New Bedford (Mass.) 
Evening Standard. Each continued story 
is numbered as follows “(No. 1 Con- 
tinued on Page 3)”. The page 3 portion 
is then headed “Number One” in large 
size caps and lower case, and the usual 
headline omitted. 
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SIR CHARLES HIGHAM WEDS BUFFALO 
GIRL AT SLOUGH, ENGLAND 3 


Sir Charles Higham, prominent British advertising man, was married recently 
at Slough, to Mrs. Eloise Rowe Ellis, of Buffalo, N. Y. The picture shows the 
bride and bridegroom leaving the Registry Office. 


———— 


Veteran Boston Pressman Dies 
Robert J. Mehegan, 68, who worked as 
a pressman on the Boston Herald for 48 
consecutive years died recently at his 


home in Roslindale. Mr. Meheg 


entered the employ of the Herald as ¢ 
apprentice in the press room. He w 
one of the oldest members of the unio 


CLEVELAND 


~FOR PROMPT SERVICE~ 


TYPE | 


BORDERS~ ORNAMENTS - BRASS RULE 
Printers’ § upplies 


KELLY PRESSES ~ KLYMAX FEEDERS ~ PAPER CUTTERS 
HAMILTON WOOD AND STEEL EQUIPMENT, INCLUDING OUR 
AMERICAN CUT-COST EQUIPMENT 


Carried in stock for prompt shipment at the following Selling Houses of the 


American Type Founders (ompany | 


BOSTON RICHMOND DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 

NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO KANSAS CITY PORTLAND 
PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO CINCINNATI DES MOINES SPOKANE . | 
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MILWAUKEE 
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Datry PAPERS FROM OTHER CITIES 
HOTALINGS NEWS STAND 


BROADWAY AND 49RD ST. | 
NortH END THE TIMES BUILDING 


a 
“Perhaps the most cosmopolitan spot in New York City is Forty-third Street and 


Broadway . .- 
city in the world. 


Here is a mammoth news stand which sells newspapers 
Every town has similar stands, but none as huge as thi 
and none as varied and as picturesque in its patronage.” 


HOTALING’S NEWS AGENCY, 308 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YO! 


from every 


—Boston Transcript, Oct. 29, 19; { 
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Chicago’s murder rate is the business 
of every Chicagoan.—Chicago_ News, 
Surely not that bad.—Kansas City Star. 
_ The new flivvers are to. be painted 
maroon, green, blue and black. However, 
the old colors in jaywalkers will continue 
)—black and blue—J. R. Wolf, Mil- 
oo Journal. 


“Cut in Gasoline Price Due to Com- 
petition.” —H eadline, the New York 
‘Times. Reassuring. So many of us were 
lafraid it was the result of philanthropy. 
'—Detroit Free Press. 
i a 
_ The trouble seems to be that a man’s 
‘soul mate isn’t his sole mate.—Philadel- 
phia Inquirer. 
| England expects to try a plan for mak- 
ing divorces cheaper, so that poor people 
can afford them. It is getting harder 
and harder to maintain any social distinc 
tions.—S, pokane Spokesman-Review. 


_ The kind of mother who used to say 
her 12-year-old daughter was six, so she 
sould travel on half fare, now says 
she’s 16, so she can drive the car— 
Columbus Ohio State Journal. 


Savages so degraded they mind their 
jwn business and don’t bother their 
neighbors have been detected in the act 
at living peacefully in Siberia. Steps 
will be taken immediately to civilize 
them.—New York Sun. 


| Mr. Dawes says it is too hot to talk. 
This looks like a new record.—Detroi! 
Vers. 


|The crime wave is spreading. Mr. 
doover says Niagara falls is committing 
uicide and everybody knows that Chi- 
‘tago is robbing Lake Michigan-—J. R. 
Volf in Milwaukee Journal. 


Considering the figures wasted over 
lebts and reparations it may be said that 
here is no aftermath of the war—only 
jitermathematics.— Norfolk Virginiar- 
tlot. 


yj 

| If, as an authority maintains, Prohi- 
ition can néver be repealed or enforced, 
: would appear that the irresistible force 
as at last met the immovable body— 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 


VIRGINIANS TO TALK SHOP 


lid 37th Annual Meet at Clifton 
Forge, Sept. 11-12 


Members of the Virginia Press Asso- 
lation will meet Sept. 11-12 at Clifton 
‘orge, Va., to talk shop and tour their 
tate by automobile. George O. Green, 
litor, Clifton Forge Daily Review, and 
ames C. Latimer, association secretary, 
ave arranged the program. 

On the platform will be John Budd, 
resident John Budd Company, New 
ork, publishers’ representatives; James 
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W. Atkins, president, North Carolina 
Press Association; Dr. Henry Louis 
Smith president, Washington and Lee 
University; and Col. W. S. Copeland, 
editor, Newport News (Va.) Daily Press. 
Paul Scarborough is president. 


Tennessee Group Elects Officers 


Sam M, Frame, Jefferson City Watch- 
man, was elected president of the East 
Tennesse Press Association, at the 15th 
annual meeting held at Sevierville, Tenn. 
H. O. Eckel of Sevierville was chosen 
secretary. The Middle Tennessee Press 
Association will meet at Nashville, 
Sept. 18. 


Direct Mailers to Hear Brisbane 


Arthur Brisbane has accepted an invita- 
tion to address members of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association at their 
annual convention to be held in Boston, 
Oct. 28-30. G. Lynn Sumner, president 
of the Association of National Adver- 
tisers, is also on the program. 


New Head for Birmingham B. B. B. 


Frank R, Black has been appointed 
manager of the Birmingham (Ala.) 
Better Business Bureau, succeeding 
Homer I, McEldowney. Mr. Black was 


manager of the Springfield, Mass., B. 
Bap: 
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Norment Made Ad Manager 


A. G. Norment has been made acting 
advertising manager of the Houston Press 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
A. F. Butterfield. Norment has been 
connected with the Press for several years 
as advertising solicitor. He was former- 
ly assistant advertising manager of the 
Evansville (Ind:) Courier and later ad- 
vertising manager of the Knoxville News. 


Plans Shopping News in Canton 


The Canton, (O.) Shopping News, has 
been incorporated with $10,000 capital by 
Harry Nusbaum and others. 


Svery Size and Description. 


Special Values 


in presses for Immediate Delivery 
“Write / 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO., CHICAGO 


The Goss Printing Press Company of England, Ltd., London 
Messrs. Edwards Dunlop Company, Ltd., Sydney - Sole Australian Agent 
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NEW ENGLAND NEWSPAPER MEN DON 
KHAKI AT OFFICER RESERVE CAMPS 


New England newspaper men who conducted Camp Devens Press Bureau. 

Left to right—Capt. L. L. Clayton, U. S. A. photographer; Capt. R. B. Hemen- 

way, chief of bureau, Boston Transcript; Lt. J. H. Fountain, Worcester Gazette; 
Lt. W. S. Slator, Springfield Union; Lt. D. J. Lynch, Boston Globe. 


INE New England newspaper men, 
all members of the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, under the direction of Capt. Ray- 
mond B. Hemenway, Military Intelli- 
gence, Reserve, a reporter of the Boston 
Transcript, have handled all the pub- 
licity for the civilian components of the 
Army in New England at Camp Devens 
this summer. In this work, they have 
been assisted by three photographers, 
also reserve officers, from Boston papers. 
This was the fourth year of the Cen- 
tral Press bureau at Camp Devens, 
which has branches at Fort Ethan Allen, 
Vt., Fort Adams, R. I., and the harbor 
forts at Portland, Me. The chief func- 
tion of this bureau, organized in 1921 by 
Lt. Col. W. C. Sweeney, U. S. A., who 
was chief censor of the American forces 
in Europe during the war, has been to 
furnish a military news service, free 
from the taint of propaganda to all 
newspapers in New England. 

Twenty-four hour office service is fur- 
nished; an officer is always on duty to 
answer calls from newspapers and te 
furnish information to any who desire 
it. 

A completely furnished photographic 
laboratory has been installed at the bu- 
reau where official photographs are fin- 
ished for free distribution to photo 
agencies and newspapers. 

The following New England news- 
paper men, in addition to Capt. Hemen- 
way, have been’ on duty at press head- 
quarters for 15 days this summer: Camp 


Devens, 2nd Lt. Daniel J. Lynch, Inf.- 
Res., Boston Globe reporter; 2nd Lt. 
Daniel Rochford, M. I.-Res., military 
editor, Boston Transcript; 1st Lt. Will- 
iam J. Newman, staff specialist, busi- 
ness office, Boston Transcript; 2nd Lt. 
Joseph M. Coburn, M. I.-Res., labor edi- 
tor, Lynn Item; 1st Lt. William J. Sla- 
tor, staff specialist, assistant night edi- 
tor, Springfield, (Mass.) Union; 1st Lt. 
Joseph H. Fountain, Cav.-Res., tele- 
graph editor, Worcester, (Mass.) Ga. 
Sette. 

Fort Ethan Allen, Vt.—Capt. Sidney 
A. Cook, Inf.-Res., Boston Herald re- 
porter; 2nd Lt. Michael F. Shea, Inf.- 
Res., Boston Herald reporter. 

Photographers who have spent their 
annual vacation working for Uncle Sam 
are: Ist Lt. Lester F. MacLellan, Sig.- 
Res., photographer, Boston Advertiser; 
1st Lt. Morris Fineberg, Sig.-Res., Bos- 
ton Post; 1st Lt. Hugh O’Donnell, Sig.- 
Res., Boston Globe. Capt. L. L. Clayton, 
a native of Canton, Mass., a regular 
army officer, is in charge of the pho- 
tographic laboratory. 


New Daily For Texas 


The Plains Journal Company, publishers 
of the Lubbock (Tex.) Weekly Journal 
shortly will inaugurate the Evening Jour- 
nal, with Charles A. Guy as editor and 
Dorrance Roderick, manager. The Asso- 
ciated Press will serve the new daily, 
for which added staff and equipment are 
being assembled. 


WANTED 


paper in a city of over 250,000. 


producer and a business builder. 
production out of his local staff. 


He will have the whole-hearted cooperation of the heads of all de- 
partments, and to the right man with the proper experience, a very 
attractive proposition will be offered. 


Sufficient time will be given men now employed to give due notice 
to employers, and all correspondence will be strictly confidential. 


Address Box A-810, care of Editor & Publisher. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 


WANTED—An experienced Advertising Manager for a daily news- 


We want a man whose past experience has proven him to be a 
He must be able to get maximum 


to handle men; he must know merchandising; he must be able to 
offer suggestions on the writing of local copy, and above all he 
must be able to sell this newspaper to local advertisers. 


To do this he must know how 


OWA 


A RICH MARKET 


IOWA is very close to the geographical 
center of the United States, in the heart 
of the corn belt and ranks first in value 
of corn, oats, horses, hogs, poultry and 


eggs. 


From Agriculture alone, lowa’s buying 
power has been increased ten per cent 
over 1924. 


Ninety-eight per cent of lowa’s farm 
land is tillable. There are 213,439 farms, 
fifty-seven per cent of which are owned 
by the occupants. 


Iowa leads in value of farm buildings, 
implements and machinery. 


Fifty per cent of hogs slaughtered in 
Chicago come from Iowa. 


Iowa is a prosperous state. Its buying 
power is a certainty. Its wealth is 
uniformly distributed. Its newspaper 
columns are productive for National 
and territorial advertisers. 


These Papers Assure You 


Merchandising Co-operation 


! Rate for 

Circulation 5,000 lines 
**Burlington Gazette ..............- (E) 10,206 045 
**Cedar Rapids Gazette ............ (E) 21,300 207 
**Davenport Democrat & Leader....(E) 14,811 .06 
**Davenport Democrat & Leader....(S) 17,626 .06 
+71 Davenport, Limes 2. eel lei (E) 25,031 .08 
**Towa City Press-Citizen .......... (E) 6,416 035 
++Mason City Globe Gazette......... (E) 13,844 .05 
**Muscatine Journal «......2...00-- (E) Tie 04 
**Ottumwa Courier ..............-- (E) 13,455 06 
**Waterloo Evening Courier........ (E) 17,566 06 


** A.B. C. Publishers’ Statement, March 31, 1925. 
++ Government Statement, March 31, 1925. 
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Mineral 


Industrial 
Agricultural 
Giant 


PENNSYLVANIA leads all states in mineral and industrial productions. Its output of 


anthracite and bituminous coal, coke, iron ore and oil are enormous. 


Some annual quantity production: 


Sass, a 20,000,000 Pairs Handkerchiefs ........ 5,000,000 Dozens 
Building Brick ....... 950,000,000 Units Hats. cepeng ic eee 600,000 Dozens 
DEOVICS MCE oo s. 110,000,000 Units Hosiery...) 2. 400,000,000 Pairs 
Cigarettes ......... 3,000,000,000 Units Ice. Cream .......... 30,000,000 Gallons 
Grenrernre recs .. 2,000,000,000 Units Matches .......... 21,000,000,000 Units 
Confectionery ...... 250,000,000 Pounds Teeth: uc: eeocetes oo A 70,000,000 Units 
Gasoline ........;. 450,000,000 Gallons. LADS, NN Sa 400,000,000 Pounds 


PENNSYLVANIA agricultural development is unsurpassed and more than $500,000,000 of 
crops is produced annually. 


This diversity of industries is an assurance of steady prosperity in the Keystone State. 


In reaching out for this market you will find the following list of papers a power of influence. 


rm—————————_————————————————— eee 


Circula- 2,500 10,000 Cireula- 2,500 10,000 
tion lines lines tion lines lines 


BeAlientowneGall’ .2.. :. Accs eos (M) 29,545 10 10 AT Ocrantony Limesgae ene eee eee (E) 43,200 A. Al 
eeAllentowne Call. ......052880 006 (S)) 193382 10 10 Ad et) (Oo gUGl wes onaconacobnes (E) 7,514 0285 0285 
ttBeaver Falls Tribune ......... (E) 6,033 .03 .03 Stroudsburg Record (E) Press...(M) 8,078 045 045 
+tBloomsburg Press ............ (M) 7,400 .029 .029 **Sunbury Daily Item .......... (E) 4,564 025 021 
a CHESLOFAMDIMIES Br uaG.ccnesieels os cles (E) 16,576 .06 .06 ** Warren Times-Mirror ...... (E&M) 8,780 04 .04 
t+{Coatesville Record ............. (E) 6,650 035 .03 **Washington Observer and Re- 
**Connellsville Courier .......... (E) 6,233 02 .02 DOLLCL are cree aes (M&E) 17,181 .06 06 
**Raston Express ......-<...-+-- (E) 22.416 .07 07 TTWest Chester Local News..... (E) 11,252 04 04 
EWM US ae isrates 01, «5.0 clele aeiceoe (E) 27,456 .08 .08 **Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader ....(E) 24,374 .08 06 
Harrisburg Telegraph ........... (E) 40,022 .095 .095 ** Williamsport RU Gn senaDOSBoe (E) 20,149 07 07 
+t+Hazleton Plain Speaker....(E) 19 680 07 06 TT Locks Dispatcher mem s. .te (E) 19,139 05 05 
+tHazleton Standard-Sentinel.(M) ee re Bie a 
ok 02: 4 
011 City Derick Th BS (Mt) 6.377 035 .035 **A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, March 31, 1925. 
hs i lican and Morn- a ‘ 

SVAN alate Soe (E&M) 16,109 08 07 +7Government Statement, March 31, 1925. 
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BIG NEWS PLAY FOR 
INCOME TAXES 


(Continued from page 3) 


story on the first page to a far greater 
extent than any of the other papers. The 
fact that E, B. McLean, owner and editor 
of the Post, is the largest tax-payer in 
the district was given prominence in the 
Post’s lead of the district residents’ taxes. 
Several pages of names were printed by 
the Post. 

The names of Washington correspond- 
ents and of Washington newspaper work- 
ers, with two prominent exceptions, were 
conspicuously absent from the lists. 

None of the District papers gave edi- 
torial reasons for publishing the lists. In- 
quiries met the invariable response that in 
dealing with the returns as a “matter of 
news, it was thought that a strong reac- 
tion could be fostered against further tax 
publicity and Congress thereby induced 
to repeal the publicity law at the coming 
winter session. 

All the Baltimore papers printed in- 
stalments of the returns—the Sun and 
Evening ae published by the A. S. Abell 
Company; the Post, Scripps-Howard tab- 
loid; the News and the American, Hearst 
papers. The News and the American are 
selecting names and printing only a few 
of the largest taxes. The Sun and the 
Evening Sun, which criticized the policy 
of making these returns public a year 
ago and which have continued to criticize 
the policy ever since, are printing large 
numbers of returns without discrimina- 
tion as to size, at the same time publish- 
ing editorials declaring that no “good will 
be accomplished by the unwise law en- 
acted by Congress.” 

Returns of the executives of the Sun 
and the Evening Sun were printed con- 
spicuously on the first day. he tax paid 


by the A. S. Abell Company was pub- 
lished the next day. 
In Denver, the Post and the Express 


printed the returns. The Rocky Mountain 
News and Denver Times, members of the 
Shaffer Group, did not publish them, in 
accordance with the announcement from 
Indianapolis headquarters Monday. The 
Express in commenting on the publicity, 
said “The secrecy that has hitherto sur- 
rounded the internal revenue department 
has led to all manner of abuses. Publi- 
city or the threat of publicity will cure 
them.” 

Income tax payments were published 
Aug. 31 by the Kansas City Star and the 
Kansas City Journal and Post. Reporters 
from the newspapers were the only callers 
at the collector’s office Monday. These 
papers had published several names and 
payments March 25 and 26 and ceased then 
after Washington had ordered the col- 
lector to close his books until ordered to 
open them. Ralph W. Ellis, general man- 
aging editor of the Journal-Post, said, 
“We are publishing the payments, not 
because we believe they should be pub- 
lished but. because they are available and 
their publication will do more than any- 
thing else to focus public opinion upon an 
unjust provision of the income tax law 
which should be repealed.” 

Publication of the returns was made in 
the Cincinnati Post and the Commercial 
Tribune. Edward B. McLean’s Enquirer, 
unlike his Washington Post, joined the 
Times-Star, it is said, decided at the last 


minute not to give the returns publicity. 
The Enquirer held that the public was not 
entitled to information which was gen- 
erally regarded as confidential. 


Los Sane Calif. 
Gained 3,749 Dafly Average Circulation 

Sworn Government Statement, Six Months 
Ending March 81, 1924, 173,549 Daily. Six 
Months, BHnding March 31, 1925, 177,298 
Daily. Increase in Daily Average Circula- 
tion, 8,749. 


IT COVERS THE FIELD COMPLETELY 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
H, W. Moloney, 604 Times Bldg., New York. 
G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bldg., 6 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bldg., 
Francisco. Calif. 


San 


Editor 


The St. Paul Dispatch, which has not 
hitherto printed income tax data, did so 
Sept. 1. The Dispatch refers to the pub- 
licity statute as the ‘“‘snooping law,” re- 
gards it as an unjustified invasion of the 
rights of private citizens, and urges its 
repeal’ Meanwhile, since the law is on 
the books, the newspaper “recognizes the 
entirely pardonable public curiosity with 
respect to the figures. Since it is quite 
impossible to publish any complete list of 
income tax-payers, either local or national, 
the Dispatch has selected.a number of in- 
dividuals and corporations whose affairs 
may, in a certain sense, be regarded as 
public property and presents returns in 
each instance herewith.” 


The St. Paul Daily News, through 
Howard Kahn, its editor, says: 
“With the exception of the Great 


Northern and Northern Pacific we publish 
none of the income tax statements of local 
concerns and individuals, for the reason 
that we think it is nobody’s business. We 
do, however print the figures of national 
interest.” 

W. C. Robertson, editor of the Minne- 
sota Star, holds that it is bad taste to 
broadcast figures and the Star has printed 
only a few returns of national importance. 

The Minneapolis Journal printed a press 
association dispatch giving nationally no- 
table figures. 

The Minneapolis Tribune is not printing 
the reports, stating it “would regard pub- 
lication of people’s income taxes as news 
when it regards publication of people’s 
unpaid bills as news. The Paul Prys and 
Tommy Peeps may be disappointed over 
this failure to pander to their snooping in- 
stincts, but persons with a sense of breed- 
ing and a respect for privacy will, we be- 
lieve, generally approve the policy.” 

All four daily newspapers are publish- 
ing the names of taxpayers in the St. 
Louis district whose incomes in 1924 were 
$25,000 or more, with amount of tax as- 
sessed. The three afternoon newspapers 
—Post-Dispatch, Star and Times—Pub- 
lished the first installment of 300 names 
on Tuesday and the Globe-Democrat pub- 
lished 600 names Wednesday morning. 
Wednesday’s installment in the afternoon 
newspapers consisted of 600 names. 

The Post-Dispatch editorially declares 
that “Publicity of income tax returns is 
logical and entirely consonant with the 
publicity attendant upon other fiscal re- 
lations of the citizen to his Government. 
If secrecy is desirable as to income taxes 
it is no less desirable as to realty taxes. 
Yet no one would seriously argue for the 
latter.” This is an interesting contrast 
to the stand of the New York World, 
under the same ownership. 

The Globe-Democrat says: 

“That some of the most interesting of 
the data in these lists will be compiled 
and printed for Globe-Democrat readers 
implies no change in our attitude of last 
year either toward the general policy of 
making public this information or the 
soundness of the Congressional act au- 
thorizing inspection of ‘the lists,” 

Most newspapers in the State of Wash- 
ington published nationally important re- 
turns, but devoted very little space to local 
figures. Attention was given to Spokane, 
Seattle, and Tacoma people by the Ta- 


THE SEATTLE TIMES 


Seattle’s Leading Newspaper 


Continued and Increased 
Supremacy 


Leads in A.B.C, Circulation in 
Seattle Trading Territory. 
Leads in Total Volume of Paid 
Advertising. 

Gained in every class of adver- 
tising first 6 months this year; 
total gain closely approaching a 
half million lines. 


The Times Is Notably Dominant 


Representatives 


The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit, 


Atlanta, Kansas City. 


R. J. Bidwell Co. 
San Francisco 


& Publisher for September 5, 
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coma Ledger, Tacoma News-Tribune, 
Seattle Times, Seattle Post-Intelligencer, 
Spokane Spokesman-Review and Spokane 
Chronicle. The Spokane Press omitted 
all, stating in a front- -page editorial that 
taxes paid are a man’s own business. The 
Spokesman-Review published -returns of 
individuals only, including .a. group of 
State figures paying more than $10,000, 
and- prominent Spokane residents paying 
more than $1,000 and men prominent in 
business and politics of all payment levels 
one being as low as $39. Press Associa- 
tion dispatches of national figures were 
also printed. 

Of the 10 daily newspapers published in 
Los Angeles, Long Beach and Pasadena, 
seven published income tax payments of 
Southern California people. The Los An- 
geles Herald published eastern tax pay- 
ments only. None of the papers which 
printed the story gave reasons for so do- 
ing, and only one which did not print it 
told the public why. The Illustrated 
Daily News said in part: 

“Because Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., pub- 
lisher of the Illustrated Daily News, be- 
lieves that publication of income tax pay- 
ments constitutes unwarranted prying into 
and interference with other persons’ af- 
fairs, none of the three newspapers pub- 
lished by Vanderbilt Newspapers, Inc., 
will carry articles based on these figures, 
today or at any other time.” 

The Times published only figures over 
$40,000, except movie notables, who were 
featured regardless of amount paid. The 
Long Beach Press-Telegram gave the 
story inside position in small type. The 
Long Beach Sun ignored the story. 

In San Francisco, none of the three 
morning papers—Examiner, Chronicle, 
and /llustrated Daily Herald—published 
the story on Sept. 1. The latter, a Van- 
derbilt paper, gave the reason quoted 
above. The Examiner owned by W. R. 
Hearst, considered such publicity an in- 
fringement upon personal rights. The 
Chronicle may publish the returns of im- 
portant people, but will not print local 
returns, it is stated. The Bulletin and 


the News printed the press service list of 


Ward 


These two newspapers of- 
fer the most powerful all- 
day service in New York 
available as a unit under a 
single contact. The 650,000 
Dairy Wortp — EVENING 
Wortp readers constitute a 
highly concentrated force to 
be reckoned with in any 
campaign designed to effect 
distribution in Greater New 
York. 


Pulitzer Building, New York 
Chicago 


Tribune Tower, 


Los Angeles Ctmes 


California’s 
Great Newspaper 


More news, reading 
matter and advertising 
than any other Pacific 
Coast newspaper. 


Circulation 96% home 
delivered and 95% con- 
centrated in the Los An- 
geles metropolitan market. 


notables and some local names, while the 
Hearst Call-Post printed the “high- 
spots” of big cities outside of San Fran- 
cisco. The Oakland Post-Enquirer, also 
a Hearst paper, published fational no- 
tables, and some Oakland and San Fran- 
cisco names, The Oakland Tribune 
printed the names only of “big ones”, 
excluding tax-payers of nearby ities. 

New Orleans newspapers, by agree- 
ment several months ago, printed no re- 
turns. 

In Portland, Ore., the Oregonian, Ore- 
gon Journal and Portland Telegram de- 
cided not to publish the lists on the ground 
that they are not of sufficient general 
interest and importance. The Portland 
News is publishing the “high lights.” — 

Portland (Me.) dailies, the Express 
and Press-Herald, both published returns 
Sept. 2 without comment. 

Chattanooga (Tenn.). newspapers are 
carrying the press association reports, 
playing up the largest tax-payments listed 
from the state. They have not sent re- 

(Continued on page 33) ’ 


The First thought 
of those who 
advertise to 
Texans is 


usually 


The Dallas 
florning News 


—The paper of 
Prosperity Zone 


“THE ERIE OVERTURN” 


Is worth knowing about, if you 
ever buy advertising space in 
newspapers. The Dispatch-Her- 
ald is now the home paper of a- 
large majority of the people in 
its field. Ahead in completeness 
of news service, in circulation 
and in advertising lineage, by a 
comfortable margin. The paper — 
which used to hold the lead in 
Erie is now second. 


ERIE, PA., DISPATCH-HERALD ~ 
WILLIAM A. HENDRICK, Publisher 
LOUIS BENJAMIN, Treas. & Gen. Mer. 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO., Representatives — 
New York Chicago Boston 


‘Wh 


San Francisco 


Chronicle 


AYING circulation 
determines the logi- 
cal choice of an. adver- 


In San 


tising medium. 
Francisco and North- 
ern California it is a 


recognized “fact that 
The Chronicle follow- 
ing. has: the ‘buying 
power: 
National Representatives A 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co. i} 


360° N°. Michigan Ave.; Chicago 
225 Fifth Ave., New York 


_ INCOME DISTRIBUTION 
_ SHOWN BY STATES 


‘Official Compilation on the Subject 
Furnished from Returns Made 
by Taxpayers in 1924 on 
1923 Earnings 


_ Distribution of income by states is 
shown by an official compilation made 
public in Washington this week, based on 
personal returns made by income tax- 
payers in 1924 on their income earnings 
for the calendar year 1923. The compila- 
tion follows: 


States Number 

| and Ter- of Net Total 

| ritories Returns Income Tax 

\Alabama... 51,049 $159,433,325 $2,846,927 
Arizona... 22,899 59,748,392 605,006 
(Arkansas.. 35,788 131,073,854 2,730,647 
(California. 517,109 1,714,581,490 40,254,388 
‘Colorado. . 72,366 212,696,874 3,486,472 
Conn. ... 149,820 474,411,971 11,202,890 
Delaware.. 19,202 57,457,020 1,405,395 
Dist. of C. 75,796 284,622,234 8,083,050 
Florida 49,591 168,128,523 3,955,588 
jeorgia 71,341 223,729,676 —3,769,90 

Hawaii 12,421 $1,215,424 1,562,123 
(daho 25,012 62,466,754 528,338 
linois 676,489 2,359,199,649 64,807,592 
fadiana .. 178,831 525,786,474 8,159,752 
ilowa 135,864 396,667,674 4,893,54 

Kansas 86,291 216,221,969 2,141,621 
(Kentucky.. 79,091 232,912,807 4,065,930 
Louisiana. 67,440 229,808,358 4,863,403 
Maine ... 48,435 143,272.241 2,787,22 

Maryland.. 127,770 539,830,478 15,782,160 
Mass. ; 415,100 1,414,382,744 42,538,384 
Michigan.. 350,072 1,115,063,342 29,879,183 
Minn. ... 134,360 384,466,021 — 7:306.708 
Miss... 27,851 95'440'893 20287933 
Missouri.. 192,282 632,443,938 13,588,695 
Montana.. 42.809 106,035,884 859,065 
Nebraska.. 70,545 196,192,820 2,561,459 
Nevada .. 10,467 28,578,692 313,076 
N: Hamp. 36,276 105,143,931 1,650,244 
N. Jersey. 293,503 1,055,438,503 30,644,670 
N. Mexico 12,202 32,766,508 338,781 
No York. .1.221,654  4,870,167,176 202,159,777 
N. CaroV’a 68,191 232,861,410 5,426,150 
N. Dakota 18,054 48,633,212 424,774 
Garo... 463,017 1,569,493,352 35,886,503 
Jkahema. 70,189 222,386,786 3,854,748 
regon 69,123 190,493,824 2,899,388 
Pepn. .... 740,478  2,741,322,702 80,310,092 
R. Island. 66,965 273,347,408 8,427,156 
S Carol’a 28,225 95,204,234 1,756,820 
3. Dakota. 21,928 £1,918,489 3835575 
feunessec.. 69,081 228,717,906 4,396,162 
Vexas ... 200,683 629,967,005 11,087,537 
Jtah 30,242 87,454,320 841,751 
Vermont.. 21,752 65,065,427 1,333.438 
Virginia... 77,451 245,484,212 3,722,974 
Wash’ gton. 136,057 374,721,354 4,382,752 
Be Virg’a 89,263 260,879,664 3,876,254 
Visconsin. 194,050 674,007,072 12,433,996 
WVyoming.. 23,246 65,003,827 716,482 


—— 
BIG NEWS PLAY GIVEN 
| TAX PAYMENTS 
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"Total. ..7,698,321 $26,336,337,843 $703,962,165 
| 
| 


yorters to the collector’s office at Nash- 
ille for additional state information. 

_ Among Illinois newspapers which re- 
‘use to print local income tax reports are 
he Galesburg Mail, Decatur Revicu, 
Juincy Herald and Quincy Whig-Journal. 
zeneral returns furnished by the Associ- 
ited Press are published by all of these 
Japers, except the Galesburg Mail, which 
ays that the amount of taxes a man pays 
$ no one else’s business. The Decatur 
Xeview believes that publication of the 
eturns is an invasion of private rights 
ind is unjust to the individual unless ad- 
quate explanation of the return is given, 
vhile the Quincy Herald believes that the 
nterest in these returns is prompted by 
etty curiosity, which is always stirred by 
ying into men’s private affairs. 

| V. Y. Dallman, managing editor of the 
‘linots State Register, says that the 
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Victor H. Hanson, publisher Birmingham News and Montgomery Advertiser; 


$9,951.67. 


Mrs. Weenonah Hanson, Birmingham, $7,541.15, 


Houston (Tex.) Chronicle, $6,241. 
Houston Press, $6,864. 

Macon (Ga.) Telegraph, $1,303. 
‘Memphis Press, $7,596. 
Montgomery Advertiser, $461.10. 


G. B. Parker, general editorial director 


Mrs. G. B. Parker, $107. 


Scripps-Howard Newspapers, 107. 


San Antonio Express & News, $12,243.25. 


Savannah Press, $3,700. 


Pleasant A. Stovall, editor 'Savannah Press, $2,947, 

R. S. Sterling, owner Houston Post-Dispatch, $5,441. 

Frederick I. Thompson, publisher Mobile Register, Mobile Item, Birmingham 
Age-Herald, and Montgomery Journal, $6,007.30. 


Tuscaloosa (Ala.) News, $1,373.02. 


printing of the income tax returns is a 
trespass on private rights and harmful 
rather than beneficial in its effects. 

John H. Harrison, editor of the Dan- 
ville Commercial News, says that it serves 
no good purpose because it does not re- 
veal evasions or manipulations of returns, 
while the Quincy Whig-Journal ignores 
local returns as “promoting no public 
good and only catering to unwarranted 
curiosity and supplying material for petty 
gossip.” 

The San Antonio Express, Evening 
News and the Light all printed available 
income tax data without comment. The 
Express and the Light published lengthy 
lists dispatched by the Associated Press 
from Austin, containing names of Texans 
who paid over $10,000. 

Only one newspaper in Dallas, the Dis- 
patch, is publishing the income tax fig- 
ures, 

The Dispatch has begun the task of pub- 
lishing the entire list of more than 100,000 
taxpayers at the Dallas office. The 
Mormng News and the Journal, both 
published by A. H. Belo & ‘Co., have 
taken the position that the making public 
of these figures is an invasion of the pri- 
vate rights of citizens, and that their 
publication would serve no good public 
purpose. 

The Times Herald, published by Ed- 
win J. Kiest, regards the publicity feature 
of the income tax law as “un-American.” 
Few papers in Texas are publishing the 
returns. 

In general, the press of the smaller cities 
are printing only the reports gathered 
and distributed by the Associated Press, 
United Press, United News, International 
News, and Universal Service. Few of 
the smaller papers have gone to the ex- 
pense of sending men to the collector’s 
office in another city for local data, be- 
lieving that the reader interest is gener- 
ally confined to the payments of the 
Rockefellers, Fords, United States Steel 
and other great tax-payers, and that pub- 
lication of local figures would cater only 
to idle and selfish curiosity. 

The New York and Pittsburgh papers, 
apparently, are the only ones now deter- 
mined to publish the list day after day 
until they have exhausted all the pay- 
ments of individuals and firms in whom 
there is any public interest. 


Northern Ohio! 


one of the country’s 


Greatest Markets 
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one of the country’s 
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J. B. Woodward Weodward & Kelly 
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PRESS PRIVILEGES MENACED 


Surtax on Code Proposed at Paris 
Telegram Congress 


The majority of delegates to the Inter- 
national Telegram Congress, meeting in 
Paris this week, submitted a proposal 
abolishing abbreviated press messages and 
reduced rates before 6 P. M. 

These delegates have discovered that 
British and American cable companies 
since 1914 have been breaking the regula- 
tions providing that no reduced rate mes- 
sages can be accepted before 6 P. M., by 
accepting press messages at any time, day 
or night. Also they have been tolerating 
abbreviations in press. messages, which 
were, strictly speaking, against the rules 
laid down by the last Congress, held in 
1908. 

The volume of international business in 
the last few years also has considerably 
increased and the fact that all large busi- 
ness houses are using code, appears in the 
eyes of the delegates of the second group 
as defrauding their respective countries. 

Consequently it is proposed to abolish 
unwritten press privileges and since code 
cannot be abolished, to put a 50 per cent 
surtax on all code messages. 


Nearly 2,000,000 
Lines in August 


The New York Times made a record 
for a mid-summer month by publish- 
ing in August a total volume of 
1,989,826 agate lines of advertising, 
exceeding by 324,782 lines its highest 
preyious August and printing 650,814 
lines more than the next New York 
newspaper. 


In eight months this) year The Times 
published 17,334,054 agate lines of 
advertising, 6,468,652 lines more than 
the second newspaper, and a gain 
over the corresponding period of last 
year of 860,342 lines. 


This great volume of advertising was 
attained notwithstanding the adver- 
tising censorship of The New York 
Times, which excludes every month 
thousands of lines of misleading and 
questionable advertising as not ac- 
ceptable for publication, 


Che New York Times 


- RIVALS THE BEST - 


NORRISTOWN 


+ SURPASSES THE REST 


the largest borough in the U. S., is 
in the midst of the greatest building 
boom and public improvement era in 
its history. 


98.2% 


of its homes are 
covered by 


Norristown 
Dimes Perald 


Montgomery County’s 
Great Home Newspaper. 
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For Newspapers 


Quick-Stick is the stickiest all 
around newspaper paste on the 
market. Can be used efficiently in 
every department of a newspaper 
organization. Mixes in a minute— 
just add cold water—dries instantly 
and sticks like wood glue. Bundles 
will never pull open and webs once 
spliced will hold for good. A little 
Quick-Stick goes a long way—see 
for yourself the 100% value it con- 
tains. Use it! 


) pula * MAILING 


MACHINE 
PASTE 


No. 705 flows eas- 

ily and never clogs 
the fountain of any mailing ma- 
chine. Speeds up labeling and 
permits the neatest jobs possible 


\ 
\ 
i 


. because the labels STICK. Write 


for prices. They'll convince you. 


COPASCO 


Copasco is ideal 
for the men at 
the desks. Never 
needs water—con- 
tains just enough 
moisture—will not 
soak through thin sheets of paper. 
The Copasco desk -jar was made 
purposely for newspaper offices. A 
self closing stopper spreader—a 
Copasco feature—keeps the paste 
from drying out—keeps out the 
dirt—economical as well as effi- 
cient. 


Send for Catalog 


The Big ‘Commercial’ Catalog de- 
scribes in detail the 67 adhesives we 
manufacture. Send for it, 


THE COMMERCIAL 
PASTE COMPANY 


Dept. 51 COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Editor 


WITH THE GENERAL ADVERTISERS 


Freed-Eisemann Radio Corporation Increases Use of News- 
papers—Julius Kayser & Co. Starts Fall Campaign— 
Maytag Company Reports Big Sales 


described as a 
“material increase in the use of news- 


HAT the agency 


features the fall advertising in- 
£ the Freed-Eisemann Radio 
Corporation, which is just getting under- 
way. The account is handled by Hom- 
mann, Tarcher & Cornell, New York. 

The list includes between 40 and 50 
newspapers so far, according to agency 
executives. Copy plays up the success of 
Freed-Eisemann receiving sets last year, 
calling attention to the fact that in sales 
it led the neutrodyne field. 

Further advertising plans are under 
contemplation, it was said, and details 
could not be disclosed this week. 


papers,’ 
vestment oO 


Grace Walton, advertising manager of 
the Julius Kayser & Co. is directing 
placing of the usual fall advertising cam- 
paign, promoting silk underwear and 
gloves. Newspapers are being used in 
representative fashion this year, she in- 
formed Eprror & PuBLisHER. Lord & 
Thomas handles the account. 


F. L. Maytag of the Maytag Com- 
pany, manufacturers of washing machines, 
reported in a recent letter to bankers that 
sales have increased from 38,298 units in 
1922, at a net profit after taxes of $318,- 
082 to 119,547 units during the first seven 
months of 1925 at $2,734,731. 

Behind these figures lies an advertis- 
ing romance, which is told by the Bureau 
of Advertising of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association, as follows: 

“Tn 1920 their first advertising began 
in the newspapers with a modest cam- 
paign in a few Cities. This and succeed- 
ing small campaigns was so successful 
that in 1924 their newspaper advertising 
began on a larger scale and Bureau esti- 
mates show that $225,000 was spent i 
newspapers as against $2,280 in one maga- 
zine. 

“Tn connection with their newspapert 
campaign, the Maytag advertising mam- 
ager in. January last wrote the Bureau 
an interesting letter in which he said: 

“«\ campaign was started in Septem- 
ber and brought three times as many 
dealer inquiries as the monthly average 
for June, July and August. The month of 
October was 5.6 times this average, 
November 9.5 times and December 12 
times as many inquiries. 

“Ve are very well pleased with the 
situation and are planning on adding pub- 
lications as our distribution reaches out 
and develops our territories.’ 

“Judging by the increase in profits from 
$1,045,935 in 1923 when little advertising 
was done to $2,734,731 for the first seven 
months of 1925 with the aid of an ag- 
gressive newspaper campaign, the Bu- 
reau agrees that the Maytag Company 
should be pleased with the situation and 
its newspaper advertising.” 


Albers Brothers Milling Company, San 
Francisco, makers of cereals has decided 
to continue using newspapers exclusively 
this year, indicating successful results 
from the 1924-25 program. The new 


BUILDINGS 
PLANT LAYOUTS 
PRODUCTION 
OPERATION 


An organization specializing solely 
in newspaper building design, man- 
ufacturing and production problems. 


S. P. WESTON 


Newspaper Buildings 
Plant Layouts 
Production, Operation 


120 West 42nd Street New York 


schedule, it is reported, takes in about 
400 newspapers in the west, running from 
1,456 lines in country weeklies to 8,372 
lines in the larger centers. The account 
is handled by the Honig-Cooper Company 
of San Francisco. 


Efforts are being made to have Pres- 
ident Coolidge address the, annual con- 
vention of the Association of National 
Adyertisers to be held in Washington, 
D. C., Nov. 16-18. 


Carl C. Gray, who has been sales en- 
gineer of the Chicago office of the B. F. 
Sturtevant Company, has been appointed 
advertising manager of that company 
effective Sept. 1, with headquarters in the 
home office in Boston. Mr. Gray succeeds 
E. E. Leason, whose resignation was re- 
corded last week. 


The Kree-Mee Fudge Company, 
Springfield, N. J., is planning a news- 
paper advertising campaign. Joseph E. 
Hanson Company, Inc., Newark adver- 
tising agency handles the account. 


R. C. Freitag has been made advertis- 
ing and sales promotion manager of the 
Kissel Motor Car Company, Hartford, 
Wis. Formerly he was connected with 
the Eveready Hosiery Company, Muil- 
waukee, as general sales manager. 


D. M. Bauer has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Atwater Kent 
Manufacturing Company, !Philadelphia, 
succeeding F. W. Kulicke, resigned to 
become associated with the Budd Wheel 
Company. Mr. Bauer was formerly 
district sales manager. 


Salem N. Baskin has left his position 
as advertising director of the House of 
Kuppenheimer to enter the retail cloth- 
ing business. 


Glenn H. Morris has been appointed 
director of sales promotion and adver- 
tising for the newly formed firm of the 
Wilson-Western Sporting Goods Com- 
pany. : 


To Raze Chicago Times Building 


The old building originally occupied by 
the Chicago Times, is another Loop land- 
mark soon to be a memory. It is, lo- 
cated at the northwest corner of Wells 
and Washington streets. In its place 
will rise a modern office structure, The 
structure attained its greatest glory in 
the days when it housed the publishing 
offices of the Chicago Times during the 
era of Wilbur J. Storey, one of the many 
“personal journalists’ who made news- 
paper histoty in the city during recon- 
struction days after the civil war. 


Consistently Building 
Permanent Classified 


Volume Begets Volume 


Each week’s new volume of season- 
able lines helps to broaden the 
thoughts of a continuously new 
public, and to prove the unlimited 
possibilities for classified adver- 
tising. 


Clarence M. Rusk Service 
For Newspapers 


Harrisburg Pennsylvania 


& Publisher for 
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RICHARD WEBSTER, recently di- 

rector of research, advertising de- 
partment, the Literary Digest, has just be- 
come associated with Reimers & Osborn, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, as 
Vice-President. 

He was formerly sales promotion man- 
ager of the Esmond Mills and director of 
research, George Batten Company. Prior 
to that he was with John O. Powers and 
was advertising manager of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. 


Lawrence W. Eastman, for the past 
three years with the Chicago Tribune, 
art and copy service department, handling 
real estate and financial advertising, has 
joined the organization of Albert Frank 
& Company, Chicago office, and will 
operate a new department devoted to real 
estate advertising in the Chicago Terri- 
tory. 


The Green, Fulton, Cunningham com- 
pany, Chicago, recently acquired the serv- 
ices of H. M. Alexander, formerly with 
Critchfield and company, as executive ac- 
countant. 


James M. Mosely of the A. W. Ellis 
Company Advertising Agency of Boston, 
Mass., is spending his vacation at his 
summer home in Pigeon Cove, Mass., on 
Cape Ann. 


James K. Lawrence of St. Paul, Minn., 
has been appointed to the staff of Corn- 
ing, Incorporated, a St. Paul advertising 
agency. 


C. P. Constantine, of the Botsford- 
Constantine Advertising Company, Se- 
attle, and a Jantzen executive left the 


Detroit 


Fourth 
Largest 
City 


Complete coverage with 
one paper. 


The Detroit News 


Offers advertisers 
unusual opportunities 


Horlick’s Malted Milk 


is another of the nationally fa- 
mous accounts which has recog- 
nized the fact that the Washing- 
ton, D. C., territory cannot be 
adequately covered without 


The 
Washington 


Times 


The futility of the “one paper 
buy” argument is nowhere better 
illustrated than in the experiences 
of its national advertisers. 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH 


New York City—Boston 


G. LOGAN PAYNE CO. 


Chicago - Detroit - St. Louis - Los Angeles 
eS 


ADVERTISING AGENCY AFFAIRS 


Webster Joins Reimers & Osborn As 
Chicago Tribune Executive Enters Agnecy Field— 
Alexander With Green, Fulton, Cunningham 


Vice-President— 


latter part of August for England to 
introduce the Jantzen swimming suits 
there. 


Sherman K, Ellis has joined the New 
York office of Erwin, Wasey & Co, 
advertising agency. He was formerly 
associated with the J. Walter Thompson 
Company. 

Arthur Mayers, for the last seven 
years sales manager and merchandising | 
counsellor for Young & McCallister, 
Los Angeles, has joined the staff of the 
Mayers Company, Inc., Los Angeles ad- 
vertising agency. 


Pittsburgh 


Press 


“Giant 
of the 
Newspaper 


World” 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


Represented by 
ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, 
INC. 


Vanderbilt 


means 
Newspapers 
Clean Enough 
For Every 
Home! 


Where do you want your advertising 
to go? 


“Rotten Wood 
Cannot Be 
Carved” 


Neither can your 
goods be sold unless 
demand is created 
in the right place. 


ZANADIAN CIRCULATION 
AND AD MEN MEET 


1. E. Fuller, Edmonton Journal, Named 
President by Circulators, Display Men 
Elect G. B. Cooper of Same 


Paper at Jasper Convention ~ 


Circulation and advertising managers 
£ Western Canadian newspapers held 
heir respective annual conventions at 
asper, Alberta, last week. Both the 
Vestern Daily Newspaper Advertising 
fanagers’ Association, and the Western 
Janada Circulation Managers’ Associa- 
on selected Banff, Alberta, as the scene 
{ the 1926 conventions. 

All branches of circulation work were 
iscussed and common and special prob- 
‘ms threshed out at the sessions of the 
ireulation managers’ conference, which 
‘as attended by delegates from the lead- 
ig Western Canadian newspapers. These 
icluded: F. E. Henderson, Vancouver 
rovince; C. R. Hudson, Winnipeg Tri- 
me; H. E. Fuller, Edmonton Journal; 
. R. McCullough, Saskatoon Star; W. 
{. Horner, Calgary Albertan; A. J. Hil- 
ker, Calgary Herald; William Lord, 
egina Leader; A. G. Cowan, Winnipeg 
vee Press; Miss L. Lindsay, Lethbridge 
lerald. 

At the close of the convention the fol- 
wing officers were elected: President, 
{(. E. Fuller, Edmonton Journal; vice- 
-esident, William Lord, Regina Leader ; 
‘cretary-treasurer, J. F. Sweeney, Win- 
‘peg Free Press. 

‘The following officers of the Western 
aily Newspaper Advertising Managers’ 
‘ssociation were elected: President, 
eorge B. Cooper, Edmonton Journal; 
ce-president, W. A. Anderson, Brandon 
wm; secretary, S. Griffis, Vancouver 
wn; national advertising, O. L. Spencer, 
algary Herald; local advertising, A. W. 
‘ascarella, Winnipeg Tribune; classified 
lvertising, H. Saul, Regina Leader-Post. 
‘Members of the advertising managers’ 
mvention and their wives were enter- 
ined at Jasper Park Lodge. Among 
‘ose attending the convention were: John 
orrence, Lethbridge Herald; O. L. 
pencer, Calgary Herald; W. R. B. 
easterro, Winnipeg Free Press; W. A. 
nderson, Brandon Sun; W. A. Patter- 
n, Victoria Times; Harry Saul, Regina 
hader-Post; Sidney Webb, Price 
upert News; A. W. Moscarello, Win- 
peg Tribune; F. D. Galbraith, Saska- 
ion Star Phoenix; W. P. Humer, Cal- 
{ry Albertan; George P. Cooper, Ed- 
ionton Journal; S. Griffis, Vancouver 
in; W. C. Russell, Vancouver Province. 


Iowa Publisher Sues Banker 


Suit for $10,000 damages has been in- 
‘tuted by C. A. Charles, publisher of 

Hartley (la.) Sentinel, against W. J. 
avis, president of the First National 
Ink, for a personal assault the night of 
in. 22, 1925. The case was the result 
( the publication in the Sentinel of a 
‘urt record of a suit of the bank on a 
ite against Mrs. Lorenz Schubert, de- 
led against the plaintiff. The article 
iblished in the Sentinel was filed as a 
it of the publisher’s damage suit. 


Tufford To Address Utility Group 


Will V. Tufford, Clinton, Ia., secretary 
(the Inland Daily Press Association, 
‘ll address the convention of the Ameri- 
in Gas Association at Atlantic City, 
Ct. 12-16. His subject will be “News- 
per Contact with Public Utilities.” 


In New Orleans It’s 
THE MORNING TRIBUNE 
(Published week-day mornings) 


THE NEW ORLEANS ITEM 
(Published week-day afternoons) 


THE ITEM TRIBUNE 
' (Published Sunday mornings) 
Sold to National Advertisers at a 
combination rate 15c a _ line 
|week-days and 18c a line Sun- 
days. 


Editor & Publisher 


for 


BRITON SUGGESTS A NEWSPAPER SIDE-CAR 


L925 


September 


5, 


MetoRCYCLE manufacturers have 

shown a remarkable lack of knowl- 
edge of the requirements of newspaper 
circulation departments, according to the 
types of side-car machines seen in news- 
paper distribution service, remarks J. 
Harrison, a British mechanical engineer 
in the Newspaper World, London. Mr. 
Harrison’s suggestions are based on con- 
ditions existing in London, where the side- 
car has attained more extensive use than 
in American cities, but his ideas are well 
worth consideration by American pub- 
lishers and circulation men. In England, 
they have been unexacting customers, the 
writer finds. 

For instance, he states, a surprisingly 
small number of the Fleet Street outfits 
are electrically equipped, although one 
might have thought that electric lamps and 
a handlebar spotlight, which could be 
focussed on the contents of the side-car, 
were essential for winter delivery of 
evening papers. Ratchet hand-brakes are 
also missing from most of the newspaper 
machines, making it necessary for the 
driver to hold down the footbrake during 
a stop on a hill, or trust to the engine’s 
compression to hold the car in his ab- 
sence. 

“The side-cars themselves,” he states, 
“are often most disreputable affairs made 
of rough match-boarding and crudely 
painted. The conventional ‘coach finish,’ 
it is true, would not stand up for long 
to the treatment likely to be meted out 
to it on newspaper work, but linoleum, 
stretched over the match-boarding, 
finished with an aluminum-beaded edge 
and given two or three coats of enamel 
would produce a creditable appearance.” 

Mr. Harrison prefers the type of side- 
car used by the British Post Office and 
illustrated above to the ordinary box- 
type for newspaper delivery, The van 
shown has doors in the back, has more 
capacity than the ordinary car, and pro- 
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DES MOINES 
CADITAL 


Completely covers 
Des Moines’ entire 
trade; territory for 
you at a rate of 14c 
per line. 


It is the best 
advertising 

buy in the mid- i 
west. 


O'Mara & Ormsbee 


Special Representatives 


The 
DES MOINES 
CAPITAL 


Lafayette Young 
Publisher 


tects the contents from rain and dirt. 
The high sides and front are available 
for publicity purposes. 

Further suggestions as to newspaper 
use of this vehicle are that the car be 
removable from the motor unit, quickly 
and without tools, so that repairs are 
facilitated, and that detachable and in- 
terchangeable wheels be used. 

“The extra ten pounds” that such con- 
veniences would cost newspaper pub- 
lishers, would, Mr. Harrison believes, be 
well spent. 


Danville Commercial-News To Build 


The Danville (Il.) Commercial-News 
is to erect a modern fireproof building 
on a lot 50 by 150 feet. A half basement 


and two floors are contemplated, being 
an investment of $150,000. 
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124-Page Edition in Roanoke 


The Koanoke (Va.) Times on Aug. 24 
published a 124-page Southwestern Vir- 
ginia edition, said to be the largest sin- 
gle edition of a newspaper ever published 
in the state. The edition covered 19 
seperate counties and four cities. There 
were 103 individual towns and - cities 
featured. Nineteen and a half tons of 
paper were used in the edition, and three 
thousand copies were distributed‘ by the 
Roanoke Booster Club on a three day 
trip made in a special Pullman train 
throughout the territory. The edition 
was under the supervision of Chas, H. 
Carson, manager of the merchandising- 
service department of the Times. 


Boy’s School Endorses Advertising 


The Worcester (Mass.) Academy, an 
exclusive preparatory school for boys, has 
figures to prove that it pays to advertise. 
More new pupils were obtained by adver- 
tising than by any other means, Head- 
master Samuel Foss Holmes reported. 


Use the 
COMBINATION RATE 


OF 
The Gazette Times 


(Morning and Sunday) 
AND 


Chronicle Telegraph 
(Evening) 

in order to cover Pittsburgh and 

Western Pennsylvania thoroughly 

at the lowest cost. 


Member A. B. C. 


URBAN E. DICE, Nat. Adv. Mgr. 
GAZETTE SQ., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
National Representative: 

E. M. BURKE, Inc. 
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A Security Market 


with 
service. 
Buffalo offers a promising market for 
high grade securities. The Buffalo 
Evening News financial and business 
pages are complete, interesting, prompt; 
carrying TO-DAY’S news of activities 
in commerce and markets TO-DAY. 
The News with its effective cover- 
age and responsive reader interest, of- 
fers the financial advertiser the com- 
plete audience in the Buffalo territory. 
A. B. C. Sept. 30, 1924, *124,468 total 
net paid. 
Cover the Buffalo Market with ‘the 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


*Present average circulation 129,834 
Edward H. Butler, Editor and Publisher 
Kelly-Smith Company, Representatives 


Marbridge Bldg. Lytton Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 


complete newspaper financial 


Evening 


220,000 


Sunday 


uR Own WorRLD 
OF" Elias 


Editor 


By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


DISTINGUISHED man in modern 

letters recently remarked that if 
Shakespeare were alive today he would 
in all probability be an advertising man. 
Be that as it may, Earnest Elmo Calkins 
wants to look to his laurels as an adver- 
tising expert or he will become even 
better known as the charming philosopher 
of the Atlantic Monthly. 

To the September issue of that period- 
ical he contributes “Twin Peas In A Pod” 
—a whimsical criticism of the policy of 
standardization which demands that not 
only men have the same height, breadth, 
and weight, but also material. Yet he is 
sane and sensible in his criticism of the 
passing of individualism in the crafts. 
In speaking of typography, for example, 
he says: 

When the typesetting machine displaced set- 


ting by hand, typography was disorganized. 
The craftsmanship of five centuries was 
scrapped and thrown into the discard, and 
there seemed to be nothing to take its placo. 


printer disappeared, with all his 
faults, but with all his virtues. too, and a new 
race of machine-operators arose, without history 
or tradition. A new labor-saving invention is 
concerned at first only with material results, 
such as economy and large-scale production. It 
takes time to acquire a spirit of craftsmanship 
in a new method, and when it is acquired it 
must come, not from the workman, but from 
his boss, the head of the business. 

Yet in the next paragraph he points 
out that “the manufacturers of the two 
principal typesetting machines have in- 
voked the taste of master typographers 
and are applying it to the problem of 
machine composition.” Latter on he adds 
that “we begin to identify machine-set 
type by more promising earmarks than 
the eternal etaoim and shrdlu of the care- 
less make-up man.” 

Of special interest—to use a much over- 
worked phrase—is this chat by Mr. 
Calkins about standardization amoung 
newspapers : 


The old-time 


One recalls the time when newspapers, while 
far less efficient news-gathering machines, were 
as different as the men who made them, when 
even small country dailies had Bill Nyes, 
Petroleum V. Nasbys, M. Quads, and Danbury 
Newsmen, while the greater ones were length- 
ened shadows of Danas, and Bowleses, and 
Greeleys. Today such men would be syndicated, 
along with Ed Howe, Walt Mason and Dr. 
Crane, and share with the comic strip, the 
syndicated cartoon, patent insides, boiler plate 
and the Associated Press, the ungracious credit 
of making each paper an echo of “all the others, 
A traveler who sits down to his breakfast in 
as chain hotel and unfolds the local Tunes or 
News learns that the paper is increasing its 
circulation by a voting contest to send the most 
popular quick-lunch cashier to Paris or give the 
most popular school-teacher a piano, as was 
Baresi the case at every stop. He may have 


changed his sky, .but certainly not his news- 
paper. 
Mr. Calkins sees little hope for the 


future because, 


If a newspaper, or a magazine, or a business 
house adopts an idea which for a moment seems 
likely to distinguish it from its fellows a bit, 
that idea is promptly snapped up and used by 
all the others in the same class, and the danger 
of individuality is again averted. 

But there is some hope, nevertheless, in 
the periodical field—so long as Mr. 
Calkins does not syndicate his contri- 
butions to a group of magazines and 
sell second serial rights to a string of 
newspapers. 

OWARD A. BARTON in his book 

“How to Write Advertising” (J. B. 
Lippincott Co.) tells the old story of how 
a sea captain sent a boatswain ashore, 
in the absence of the ship’s steward, to 
get provisions for a month. The boat- 
swain wandered helplessly about the mar- 
ket and finally in desperation ordered a 
half ton of string beans dumped into his 
wherry. Darkness had fallen when he 
reached the ship’s side where the captain 
wanted to know whether the provisions 
had been secured. Upon being told they 
had, he issued the order, “Hand them up, 
one by one.” 

Mr. Barton uses this anecdote to illus- 
trate the purpose of his volume as fol- 
lows: 


What Jerry needed was a basket, and that 
in brief is what I have tried, in this book of 
mine, to give you a basket of principles in 
which better to carry the thousand-and-one 
helpful details of advertising. I confess I have 
as often been concerned with how not to write 
advertising as with how to write it, but perhaps 
there has been after all a balance on the con- 
structive side. 


As the quotation might indicate, the 
book is written in the first person, but 
without bombast or egotism. It practically 
takes the reader into the private office 
of the author, who, incidentally, is vice- 
president of the Albert P. Hill Company, 
Inc., of Pittsburgh, for a series of con- 
ferences on advertising copy. The chatty 
style of the author adds a charm that 
often is lacking in the pedantic and dog- 
matic books of advertising. 

The introductory chapter is rather long 
and seems like the “Old Mother Hub- 
bard” dress that covered everything, but 
touched nothing. Yet it does put the 
reader in just the right frame of mind to 
appreciate the technical chapters that 
follow. These deal with the importance 
of advertising, the advertising writer’s 
equipment, types of effective copy, head- 
lines, layouts, art, construction of copy, 
testing, and an inspirational chat on 
Americanism in business. It is a volume 


_that will appeal to the tyro and the ex- 


pert. 

Mr. Barton is very charitable in his 
regard for the opinions of others. He 
needs to be, for occasionally he makes 
assertions that are very much open to 
debate, as when he says that the floating 
duality of Ivory Soap has more selling 
power than all its other qualities com- 
bined. It would be interesting to know 
how many house-wives buy Ivory Soap 
because its gravity is less than that of 
water. A survey made among the house- 
wives in a certain city showed that they 
bought Ivory for a number of reasons, 
but not one of them was the fact that it 
floated. Here is a chance to apply some 
of the tests suggested in Mr. Barton’s 
volume. 

The volume in the main deals with 
principles rather than details. But that 
the reader may have some practical 
mechanical guide against which to check 
his advertisement before it leaves his 
desk, Mr. Barton prints the following list 
of common errors he has checked in “the 
past decade in the course of editing and 
revising thousands of advertisements” : 


Tilustrations that don’t illustrate thé idea. 

Headlines that do not support the idea. 

First sentences that begin a “mile’’ away from 

the thought announced by the headline. 

essay style which includes unnecessary 
words and non-essentials. 

A sepertene style which describes but does not 
sell. 

Obvious introductions such as describing Xmas, 
Santa Claus, the breakfast table, or any 
equally familiar subject or object. 

Over-statement, especially if unsupported by 
recognized authority. 


“Who’s 
Who’— 


That’s what newspaper readers 
call Joe Mitchell Chapple’s bio- 
graphical sketches of today’s 
celebrities. 


An 


BRAND NEW SERIES 
NOW ON THE WAY 


Ask Us About It 


Joe Mitchell Chapple Associates 
“The Attic’? Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, N.Y. 


& Publisher for September 5, 
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Failure to express to the reader in_ specific 
terms just what your product will do in 
dollars and cents or minutes saved, for him. 

Failure to surround your product with a dis- 
tinclive sense appeal. 

Inaccurate statements. 

Incorrect English. 

Colloquial English. 

Unbalanced humor or stunt copy where the 
reader delights in the treatment rather than 
in the selling idea. 

Trite phrases and figures of speech; conyential 
similes and sayings. 

Failure to keep your message unified. 

Failure to make each sentence or paragraph a 
progressive and coherent step in the presenta- 
tion of your idea. 

Failure to place emphasis on that which you 
have selected for emphasis. 

A lazy attitude in your search for the right 


word. 

Talking the language of the Court of St. James 
to Mrs. Hennessy. 

Talking familiar good mixer stuff to people 
who don’t know you. 

Failure to select the details that support your 
main idea. 

The introduction of a whole new story in the 
middle of your copy—really a violation of 
Unity. 

Unconvincing statements, 
vant statements. 

Putting too much trust in the conviction power 
of testimonials and endorsements. 

“Ballyhoo” closing paragraphs that ask people 
to do things they can’t and won’t do. 


These twenty-five “don’ts” constitute 
a resume of the contents of the book, ex- 
cept for the last chapter “Americanism in 
Business’”—an address delivered before 
the Advertising Club of Baltimore. 

But when all is said and done—an ex- 
pression to be avoided in advertising copy 
—the best thing about the volume is the 
good common sense scattered through its 
pages. 


impertinent or irrele- 


* KO 


O finer tribute to Victor F. Lawson 

of the Chicago Daily News can be 
found than that which appeared in Eprror 
& PupiisHer. This tribute, however, is 
admirably supplemented by editorials 
which appeared in the periodical press, 
such as the Nation, the Outlook (both 
may be found in issues for Sept. 2), etc. 
The daily press outside of Chicago has 
contained many letters of reminiscences 


EDITORIAL RESEARCH  RE- 

PORTS supply accurate in- 
formation upon the major prob- 
lems which call for frequent 
editorial comment. 


The reports are for the in- 
formation and review of editors 
and publishers, rather than for 
publication. 


They are in use by the leading 
American newspapers and maga- 


zines. 


The cost of this service, based 
upon circulation, is compatible 
with every moderately liberal 
editorial expense budget. 


EDITORIAL RESEARCH 
REPORTS 
828 18th St., Washington, D. C. 


12,015,393 Lines | 


Dispatch advertising record first 
1925 exceeding 
other Columbus newspapers com- 
bined. by 2,193,632. During 1924 
The Columbus ‘Dispatch paid ad- 
vertising lineage exceeded the sec- 


ond Ohio newspaper by 2,500,909 
lines. 


NET PAID CIRCULATION 
CITY .eee 54,851 


seven months of 


Ce erie iis 


Total Circulation ..........105,819 


Columbus Dispatch 


Ono's GREATEST HOME OAILY 


‘a 
from those who have at one time or ott 
worked for Lawson on the News. Even 
the Nation, which is extremely critical) 
of the daily press, frankly admits that 
Lawson “was a. genuine-newspaper man 
—and in the widest sense of the word.” 
The editorial in the Outlook calls at- 
tention to Mr. Lawson’s many activities 


in the social, educational, and religious 
field. 


kk OX 


HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. has just 

issued ‘“Advertismg—Elements and 
Principles” by George H. Sheldon, gen- 
eral manager Thresher Service, Inc., and 
lecturer on advertising in the extension 
teaching department of Columbia Uni- 
versity. It will be reviewed in an early 
issue. 


ASHTABULA 


Is So Near And Yet So Far: | 


—just 60 miles east of Cleve- 
land but far enough removed 
to make Ashtabula people 
more interested in their home | 
paper than in a Cleveland 
paper. 

Advertisers who desire to 
place a message in the homes 
of Ashtabula will find the 
Star-Beacon the medium that’ 
reaches all the homes. 


ASHTABULA 
STAR - BEACON 


Ashtabula, Ohio 
Members A. B. C.—Ohio Select List 
National Representatives ; 


ROBT. E. ape a 
New York 


Inc. 
Chicago 


A Dependable 


Means of 
Increasing 
Classified 

Lineage 
Write for Particulars 


Associated Editors, Inc. 
440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Ghe Courier -Fournal 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Represented Nationally by L 
The S. C. BECKWITH Special —- 


VICTOR ADVERTISING 
IN AYER’S HANDS 


| Wallis Armstrong Company Will 
Carry Out Existing Contracts 
Advertiser States—Change 

Was Foreseen 


‘The Victor Talking Machine Com- 
jny’s advertising, long placed by the 
_ Wallis Armstrong Company, Phila- 
(iphia, has been placed in charge of 
.'W. Ayer & Son, also of Philadelphia, 
ij was announced this week. [Ernest 
hns, advertising manager of the Victor 
Ompany, declined to discuss the reasons 
ir changing agencies, but stated that the 
fmsfer to Ayer would probably not be 
fected before Jan. 1. The Armstrong 
ency will carry out its existing con- 
cts with publications, Mr. John stated. 
‘This change was foreseen several 
eeks ago, when Epiror & PusLisHER 
jted that the Ayer agency was dispatch- 
¥ telegraphic publicity to newspapers 
a new sound-reproductive device the 
‘ctor Company is said to have per- 
sted. At that time none of the parties 
incerned would give any information 
yarding the indicated change. 


Well-informed advertising men in New 
ork attribute the transfer of the ac- 
it to the radical shift in manufactur- 
iz and selling policies forced upon talk- 
is machine companies by the sudden 
[pularity of radio. The Victor Com- 
fy thas until recent weeks made no 
sious invasion of the radio field. This 
sing it was announced that the com- 
fdy would incorporate into its instru- 
mts this fall a high-class radio re- 
ver, and shortly after that announce- 
mt, prices of the old-time Victor 
dels were cut in half. The price of 
sords has also been radically reduced. 
vers first public connection with the 
#ount was the announcement -of the 
w device to be included in the talking 
chine, which would not make old 
tords obsolescent, but would produce 
irvelous results on records made by a 
iw Victor process, the publicity stated. 
No change in the media policy of the 
‘mpany is indicated by the shift of 
lncies, it was stated. 


_— 


fi 


i 
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PURE WATER WAS WANTED 


> St. Petersburg (Fla.) News Will 
Supply It at Wholesale. — 


dard water isn’t healthful, it was 
irged in St. Petersburg, Fla. 


\nd out of the extended agitation, the 
Petersburg Daily News emerged 
h an editorial announcement to the 
sect it would pipe soft water into the 
lises at its own expense to be sold to 
| city at wholesale rates. - 


Neekiwachee Springs, source of the 
; supply, is 76 miles distant, and engi- 


i. estimated the project would cost ap- 
ximately $8,000,000. But Weeki 
thee is noted for its purity and huge 


ee WEEK’S AD TIPS 

| . 

| 

| Inc., 332 South 
Issuing page copy 


list of papers on Celotex Company. of 
ago, . 


uerlein, Incorporated, Hibernia Bank Build- 
ee Orleans. Has secured account of the 
bar-Dukate Company, New Orleans, packers 
Mriginal Dunbar Shrimp. 


nson, Gamble and Crowell, 7 South Dear- 
| Street, Chicago. 
arker Pen Company of Janesville, Ill. 
fnpbell-Ewald Company, 360 N. Michigan 
; Chicago, Il., announces the receipt of two 
ounts: those of the Canadian Ironing 
ine Company and the Faul F. Reich Com- 


te ow handling account of the Bucyrus 
pany, South Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
we 


npbell-Ewald Company, General Motors 
ling, Detroit. Has secured accounts of 
Lewis Manufacturing Company, Bay City, 
igan, makers of ready-cut homes and the 
is Brass Manufacturing Company, Chicago, 
‘ers of exhaust horns. 


‘orge Batten Company, 
‘e avenue, Chicago. 


if 


General schedules issued - 


Editor & Publisher for September 5, 1925 


Collins-Kirk, Inc., 752 North Michigan ave- 
nue, € hicago, Preparing copy to be placed on 
the Gregory Oil Burner. 

Collins-Kirk, Inc., 752 North Michigan ave- 
nue, Chicago. Sending out schedules for 
S. Kirk Company, Chicago. 

Critchfield and Company, 223 West Jackson 
boulevard, Chicago. Placing ecrders through 
Middle West for Ruxton Axle Company. Gen 
eral campaign also starting for the Velie Motor 
Company of Moline, Il. 

Gardner Advertising Company, 300 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Sending out copy 
through Middle West for Wausesha Roller Mills. 

A. AL Gray & Co., 133° West Washington 
street. Chicago, Preparing copy on Berryman 
Oil Heater. 
_ Henri, Hurst and McDonald, 58 East Wash- 
ington street, Chicago. Preparing list of news- 
papers on Federal Radio Corporation, Chicago, 


James 


Hommann, Tarcher & Cornell, 25 W. 45th 
street, New York. Placing 5.000 lines in news- 
papers for Freed-Eisemann Radio Corporation. 


H. W. Kastor and Sons Advertising Com- . 


pany, 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 
Wave just prepared copy for small local adver- 
tising campaign on Roulette; French Dressing 
account. This campaign was started hy running 
a small four inch ad in the Chicago Tribune. 

H. W. Kastor & Sons Company, Inc., 22 
West 48th street, New York City. Has secured 
account of the Sleeper Radio Corporation, Long 
Island City, N. Y. 

Klau- Van, Pietersom-Dunlap-Younggreen, Inc., 
417 Sycamore street, Milwaukee. Now handling 
the following accounts. Helgium Shoe Company, 
Belgium, Wiscensin; Milwaukee Tank Works, 
Milwaukee, manufacturers of gasoline filling 
station equipment, oil systems, tanks and air 
compressers;  Ryd-E-Z Spring Company, New 
York City, manufacturers of truck and uauto- 
mobile springs: Kempsmith Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, manufacturers of milling 
machines. 

Kling-Gibson Company, 310 South Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Making out a list which will 
be placed soon on the Marmola Company. Pre- 
paring a list on Northwestern Yeast, which will 
be readGy soon. 

Lord and Thomas, 400 North Michigan ave- 
nue, Chicago. Getting lists ready for September 
insertions cn Brunswicke-Balke-Collender Com- 
pany, Chicago, I]l. Sending out copy on Pep- 
scdent Ccmpany, Chicago, Ill, and on E. 
Lawrence Company, (Gets It) Chicago, Ill. 
Sending cut copy on Palmolive Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Lord & Thomas, Inc., 247 Park avenue, New 
York. Placing usual fall copy in newspapers for 
Julius Kayser & Co. (Kayser silk gloves). 

Eugene McGuckin Company, 1211 Chestnu' 
street, Philadelphia. Now handling account of 
Thomas Maddock’s Sons Company, Trenton, 
N. J., manufacturers of vitreous china bathroom 
fixtures. 

McJunkin Advertising Company, 5 
Wabash avenue, Chicago, II]. Ready to release 
schedules to a large list of newspapers on 
Pillsbury Fleur Mills, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Merrill, Price and Taylor, 410 North Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago. Preparing a fall schedule 
on the French Carbon and Battery Company. 

Potts-Trunbumm Company, 6 North Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago. Now handling the account 
ef the American No-Kol Company of Chicaco. 


South 


| Powers, Alexander & Jenkins Company, 1567 
' Broadway, Detroit. 


as secured account of the 
Covert, Gear & Company, Lockport, N. Y. 

William H. Rankin Company, 435 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago, Ill. Issuing orders 
to a few Scuthern newspaper companies on the 
Homeseekers Realty Company, of Florida. 
(Tolly wood-by-the-Sea. ) 

Edward L. Sedgwick Company of Peoria, IIL, 
Now sending out capy schedules on A. E. 
Wright Company. Chicago, Illinois (Salau 
Dressing.) This account was formerly handled 
by Brandt Advertising Company, Chicago, Il. 

J. Walter Thompson Company, 244 Madison 
avenue, New York. Reported to have secured 
the accounts of the International Shoe Com- 
pany, Robert Johnson & Rand Shoe Company, 
Friedman Shelby and Peters Shoe Company, 
St. Louis. Placing schedules with newspapers 
for Wm. R. Warner & Company, ‘“Sloan’s 
Liniment,’’ New York. 


ONE out of every 
THREE Homes in 


Milwaukee receive 


THE 
MILWAUKEE 
LEADER 


“Unawed by Influ- 
ence and Unbribed by 


Gain.”’ 


Advertising Representatives 


FRALICK & BATES 
Chicago, New York, Atlanta, Los 
Angeles 


percent. 


recorded. 


still. 


These Newspapers Cover 
The Indiana Market 


The Buying Power Of 


INDIANA 


Has Greatly Increased 


Income tax figures for 1923 show 
that Indiana’s buying power was 
$99,420,656.00 more than it was in 
1922, an increase of twenty-three 
25,362 new returns, an 
increase of sixteen percent, was also 


Indications are the 1924 figures 
will show that the incomes on which 
we are now paying taxes are higher 


Electric inter-urban traffic is the 
heaviest in the country and makes 
all cities and towns readily access- 
ible for the salesman and distributer. 


Indiana is an industrial beehive. 
Indiana, with its rapidly increasing 
buying power, is a fertile field in 
which to market your product. 


Rate for 


Circulation 5,000 lines 


**Columbus Republican .................. (E) 4,812 
7{Connersville News-Examiner ............ (E) 4,805 
i} Decatur ’Democrattg ts otc ue het renee (E) 3,194 
**Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette ............ (M) 32,662 
**Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette ............. (S) 34,487 
**Fort Wayne News-Sentinel ............ (E) 42,860 
**Gary Evening Post-Tribune ............ (E) 14,772 
iipammionds: liness e)yc eee ee (E) 15,610 
=SHuntingtommeressy . 12. nan ee ee (M&S) 3,655 
‘7IndianapolismNewse-.: +s crc, ok eee (E) 133,880 
**Lafayette Journal & Courier.... ae i382 | 21,217 
ttLa Porte Herald-Argus.................. (E) 6,432 
T7Shelbyville Democrat ................... (BE) 4,006 
**South Bend News-Times........ oo ieisn 24,015 
**South Bend News-Times ...........0.... CS ee 22-229 
**South Bend Tribune ..... US) se 19:860F5. 2. (E) 21,031 
eLerre Haute tribune eee. oe tee (E&S) 23,710 


**A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, March 31, 1925. 
t7Government Statement, March 31, 1925. 
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FLORIDA PRESS READY 
FOR BUSY WINTER 


Great Activity Among Newspapers, 


with New Dailies Promised for the 
Coming Season—New Equip- 


ment Being Added 


Booming Florida has a bass drum tone, 
as far as newspapers are concerned. 
Weeklies are becoming semi- and tri- 
weeklies and new dailies are making 
ready ae a fling in the field. 

Job shops in ‘larger cities are crowded 
to capacity and all together great pre- 
parations are in progress for a busy fall 
and winter, says the Florida Publisher, 
organ of the state press association. Sales- 
men are establishing records with orders 
for new equipment, intended for expand- 
ing plants. 

Summed up by the Florida Publisher, 
the activity reveals that: 

The Tampa Daily Telegraph is one of 
the new dailies that will make its ap- 
pearance about Oct. 1 

Tampa is also to have a new tabloid 
publication, material is now being as- 
sembled and the first issue is promised 


Editor & Publisher 


about the middle of October. John C. 
Martin, an old-time newspaper man, will 
be sole owner and publisher. He is known 
as the Florida bill board magnate. About 
$300,000 will be put into the equipment 
for his new paper. 

The Sarasota Morning Herald is also 
due to make its debut about the first of 
October, a new building 56x 195 feet, 
one story, is now being rushed to com- 
pletion. More than $300,000 will be ex- 
pended in the building and equipment and 
the publishers promise a paper every day 
in the year. George D. Lindsay, publisher 
of the Marion (Ind.) Chronicle will be 
in direct charge, his other associates be- 
ing St. Petersburg publishers. 

The Hollywood News will emerge from 
the rack of a weekly paper and make its 
initial appearance as a daily early in 
November, when its first daily issue will 
leave the presses. The Hollywood Pub- 
lishing Company and the News will be 
quartered in its new building probably by 
Oct. 1, as work is now under way and 
it is rapidly approaching completion. 

The Pensacola Journal and News, 
which, since the consolidation of the two 
papers, has had the entire field to itself, 
now has competition in the Pensacola 
Herald, which has made its appearance as 
a morning paper. Frank Barchard and 


Too 


for September 
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associates of Foley, Ala., is behind the 
new paper. 

In the semi-weekly field the Tarpon 
Springs Leader is the first to “step out” 
and is now being printed three times a 
week, on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fri- 
days. Much new equipment has been ad- 
ded to the Leader plant and the sub- 
scription price raised to $3 a year. 

The Plant City Courier, anotner 
crackerjack semi-weekly, will also enter 
the daily field, giving that city two dailies. 

The semi-weekly Signal, printed at 
Sanford, by T. R. Higgins and son, will 
shine about Oct. 15 in a new role, that 
of the morning Daily Signal. New equip- 
ment has been purchased and all plans 
laid to give the celery city a second good 
daily. The semi-weekly Signal was started 
about ten months ago. 

The Arcadian, at Arcadia, is to hop-off 
about Oct. 1, jumping from a weekly to 
a daily. 

Bartow is another city that will soon 
bid farewell to the semi-weekly Record, 
and get their news daily. Editor Galle- 
more has purchased the big press which 
the Lakeland Evening Ledger is replac- 
ing with a 32-page press, and as soon 
as the change can be made the Bartow 
Daily Record will be forthcoming. 


. 
The growth of Dade City and Pasco. 
county has pushed the Dade City Banner 
out of the weekly class to that of a 
semi-weekly and beginning Sept. 1, the 
new owners, Messrs. Thomas & McAlpin, 
gave their readers a twice-a-week paper, 
Mrs. Bess C. Mcllheny of Pittsburgh 
will become advertising solicitor and as- 
sistant to Manager McAlIpin. 


Frederick Williamson, who took over 
the Brooksville Herald less than a year 
ago, has hiked off to New York, where 
he is purchasing the necessary equip- 
oer to issue the Herald semi- ve 
early in October. 


According to dispatches published in 
the daily press, Punta Gorda is due for 
a new paper, but the promoters have not 
decided whether it shall be a weekly or 
a semi-weekly. 


The Gulf Coast News is a promising 
new addition to the newspapers of 
Florida. The paper has just been started 
at Cedar Key, by I. B. Horton, editor 
and publisher, and E, S. Barton, local 
editor. The first number contained 16 
pages. 

While no announcement has been made, 
information has reached this office that 
the Leesburg Commercial is soon to enter 
the daily field. 
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SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


FOR NEWSPAPER MAKING 


TOC 


To ia TOOT 


Cline-Westinghouse Double Motor-Drive 
with full automatic push button control. 


USED BY THE 


Des Moines Capital 


Des Moines, Ia. 


We refer you to them for their 
opinion 


MAIN OFFICE 
Conway Bldg. 
111 W. Washington St. 
CHICAGO 


EASTERN OFFICE 
Marbridge Bldg. 
Broadway at 34th St. 
NEW YORK 


For Sale—Cheap. 
Used Goss Mat Roller for wet mats only. 
The Goss Printing Press Co., 1535 So. Paulina 
St., Chicago, IIl. 


Want to Purchase, 


Mohr Saw in first class condition, ready to be 
installed on Intertype machines. Apply with 
full particulars to The Montreal Star, Montreal, 
Canada. 


MODERNIZE 


COMPOSING ROOM 
YAMILTON EQUIPMENT 


Made in both wood and steel. 


Manufactured by 


The Hamilton Mfg. Co. 


Two Rivers, Wis. 


For sale by all prominent Type 
Founders and Dealers everywhere. 


Printing Equipment for Sale. 

Sixteen-page Potter Web Perfecting News- 
paper Press, 20-horse motor, Cutler-Hammer 
Control, 28 steel stereotype chases, 16 form 
trucks, and complete stereotype outfit, for 
$6,000. Five Mergenthaler linotypes, from $1, 500 
to $1,800 each. One 25x38 Whitlock cylinder 
press, $700. One 32x44 Miehle, $1,000. Above 
prices f. 0, b. Indianapolis. Enquirer, 311 East 
Ohio Street, Indianapolis. 


Don’t Pig Metal 


It Wastes Money 


Don’t melt your metal twice to use 
it once. Write for trial offer. The 
Monomelt “Single Melting Sys- 
tem.” 


References gladly furnished. 


ONOMET 


SLUG PLUG FEEDERS 


Eliminates the Metal Furnace 


Printers Manufacturing Co. 
1109-17 Transportation Bldg. 
Chicago Illinois 
World Bldg., New York City 


Printers’ Outfitters. 

Printing Plants and business bought and sok 
American Typefounders’ products, printers’ 
and bookbinders’ machinery of every descrip- 
tion. Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman St., 
New York City. 


USED NEWSPAPER PRESSES 


Scott. 16, 24 and 32 Page Presses 


GS O S S 24 page Press for black | 


color work. 


H O E Quadruple, Sextuple, Sex-' 
tuple color Press, 9cylinder 
color Press, Octuple and 
Double Sextuple Presses. 


Available For Early Delivery. 
WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


Main Office & Factory - - - - Plainfield, N. J. 
New York Office -- Brokaw Bldg., 1457 Broadway 
Chicago Office - - - = = = Monadnock Block 


The throwing of a single Lever locks 
this Hoe Flat Casting Mould which is 
carefully designed and constructed for 
perfect Balance as well as Quality and 
Durability. 


Te HIGHEST STANDARD 


Write for Information Concerning 


Wilke’s Metal 
Insurance Plan 
It Will Save You Money 


ST 
Made in three sizes—five, seven and 
eight columns. 


If It’s a Hoe, It’s the Best. 


Metals Refining Co. 


GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO, Hammond, Indiana 504-520 Grand St., N. Y. City | 


CHICAGO — NEW YORK =— LONDON 


R. HOE & CO., Inc. 


7 South Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Also at 
DUNELLEN, N. J. 


7 Water Street, |} 


Warehouses in Principal Cities BOSTON, MASS. |} 
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Ze 
a per word per insertion, cash with order, 
5 for advertisements under the classifica- 
ion of “Situations Wanted.” 


; per line per insertion, cash with order, 
30c if white space is used at top and bot- 
‘om of adivertisement. 

| 


per line per insertion, cash with order, 
if white space is used at top and bot- 
om of advertisement. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


idvertising Man. ot 4 
uxperienced daily paper ad solicitor, writer, 
umiliar with making layouts, etc., desires posi- 
jon South, Address Box A-812, Editor & 
‘ublisher. 

.dvertising Manager. : c 
nthusiasm and ability to build a weak paper 
ito first place. Exceptional selling, mer- 
jandising and copywriting experience. Ad- 
ress A-798. Editor & Fublishing. 


‘dvertising Manager. f 
ith eleven years’ successful experience on lead- 
g dailies, desires a permanent connection as an 
lvertising or business executive. I am a man 
|th broad vision and high standards, with ability 
produce and hold the confidence of both 
iblisher and public. Age 33, married. College 
tucation. East or South preferred. Address 
795. Editor & Publisher. 
dvertising Manager. 
Smewhere there is a newspaper that needs an 
fgressive advertising executive capable of 
faterially increasing its lineage. Twenty years 
| newspaper experience, including mechanical, 
jitorial, publishing and space selling activity 
me for that job. Have energy, enthusiasm 
id the desire for hard work. Address Box 
|-793, Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Manager—Classified Manager. 

oung man now employed seeks greater op- 
‘rtunity. Seven years’ experience on large 
id small newspapers in display and classified. 
jas. successful reccrd and can produce the 
jods. Age 27, married. Address Box A-808, 
Aitor & Fublisher. 


irculation Man. : 

hblisher needing capital to pull his newspaper 
\t of a rut, and place it as a leading medium 
| his city is invited to communicate with a 
jecessful newspaper man, who has accom- 
jshed the same thing for a newspaper now 
joying 30,000 circulation—just double in 
rée years. Full time or part time personal 
fvices for advice and supervision included in 
ts confidential offer. Address A-806, Editor 
‘ Publisher. 


(culation Manager. 4 
‘relve years with one paper in East. Six 
lars as assistant circulation manager and six 
ams as’ circulation manager. Know ll 
hehes of circulation work. Want to facet 
ef- 


{ good paper in East, North or South. 
ences. A-814, Editor & Publisher: 


(culation Promotion. am Ye 

pert, building new business, organization and 
ttenn. Temporary campaigns _ week, 
erences. Let expert go after that circula- 
Address Box A-797, Editor & Publisher. 


ssified Manager—California. 4 

Ve outgrown present Eastern connections, 
\ry successful record. For full particulars 
iiress Box A-802, Editor & Publisher. 


.KER TO TERRE HAUTE POST 
| 


fansville Press Advertising Man _ is 
“a New Business Manager 


Zarl Baker, for seven years a member 
\the Evansville (Ind.) Press advertis- 
j staff, has been made business manager 
ithe Terre Haute (Ind.) Post, F. R. 
“ers, president and general manager of 
Post Company has announced, 
Ar. Baker takes over his duties from 
in D. Minteer, editor of the Post, 
> had been serving as acting business 
lager in addition to his editorial duties, 
il a permanent appointment was made. 
Mher staff changes include the ap- 
iatment of C. W. Bevinger, for the 
t five years circulation manager of the 
ansville Press as circulation manager, 
of John Daily, for the past two years 
the Post advertising staff as advertis- 
Manager. Miss Christina Powell has 
placed in charge of the classified 
tment; Earl Buell is city circula- 
|. manager. 
30th the Terre Haute Post and Evans- 
e Press are Scripps-Howard news- 


“T'S. ; 


Situations Wanted 


Classified Manager. 
Presently employed. Perfect record. Avail- 
able on two weeks’ notice. Address Box A-804, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Classified Manager—Florida. 
Young but thoroughly experienced with excel- 


lent record, Now employed. Address Box 
A-803, Editor & Publisher, 


Composing Room F oreman. 

High grade newspaper composing room foreman, 
wide experience in handling men and the com. 
posing room seeks new connection; have handled 
daily average of 185 columns advertising; low 
page cost; know how to increase Production; get 
along well with subordinates and superiors; high 
class workman, fast ad man, rapid and accurate 
makeup; 40 years old; good address, sober and 
constantly on the job in interest of employer, 
L. D. Morgan, 1930 “N” Street, Sacramento, 
California. 
eS 
Copy Editor. 

27, for past year head of desk 
largest dailies in 
within month. 
references as to 
salary in reply. 


on one of the 
the country, will be available 
Can furnish unquestionable 
character and ability. State 
A-794, Editor & Publisher, 


Manager or Assistant. 

for advertising or circulation. 
ecutive, knowledge of advertising, 
cost finding, selling and 
Editor & Publisher. 


Trained ex- 
| accounting, 
promotion. A-807, 


National Advertising Manager Available, 

Mr. Publisher: If dissatisfied with your foreign 
lineage and want to see the picture change, 
you will be interested in hearing from me, 
Address A-799, Editor & Publisher. 


University Graduate, 

editor of college daily with three years’ experi- 
ence on weeklies and dailies desires permanent 
position as city or telegraph editor on small city 
daily in Middle West. Can take telephone re- 
port. References. Address A-800, Editor & 
Fublisher. 


Washington Correspondent. 

thoroughly capable, available starting this fall 
at reasonable rate for two or three Democratic 
or independent papers. B. D., 2217 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


Writer-Salesman. 

Now employed on desk of metropolitan dailv 
newspaper; combines experience as city news- 
paper man, country editor and salesman: desires 


position in advertising or trade journal work. 
Personality and highest standing, age 31, 
university graduate, convincing references. 


Pacific coast preferred but any location con- 
sidered. A-801, Editor & Publisher, 


FEATURE ARTICLES 


Publishers—Attention ! 

We furnish MSS on all subjects by competent 
authors. Will take advertising in exchange 
for all or part of our service. Reasonable 
rates. Write up your wants. Literary Bureau 
Pub. Dept. MOJ4, Hannibal, Mo. 


HERALD TRIBUNE GROWING 


Leases Adjoining Property to Add to 
Circulation Department 


To provide needed space for its cir- 
culation department, the New York 
Herald Tribune has taken a 10 years’ 
lease of the store and basement of the 
building adjoining its plant on Fortieth 
street. 

There is close to a quarter of an acre 
of space in the addition, which will be 
connected with the circulation department 
on the first and basement floors in the 
Herald Tribune Building by passageways 
cut through the connecting walls. With 
this space included, nearly three-quarters 
of an acre of floor area will be devoted 
to the handling and distribution of Herald 
Tribunes to readers throughout the 
country. . 

When the Herald Tribune Building 
was planned the space allotted to the 
circulation department was considered 
adequate, but steady increases have de- 
veloped a congestion problem which 
could not be relieved except by spreading 
over outside property. 

The space now used by the clerical 
staff of the circulation department and the 
“ad” counter maintained for the pupne 
will be moved to the new premises, te- 
leasing large space to newspaper handling. 


HELP WANTED 


Advertising Salesman. 
Position open for young man with experience 
oe aac display accounts, Times, Raleigh, 


Circulation Campaign Man. ! 

€ wish to form connection with several high 
grade newspaper circulation campaign men. 
Married men whose wives can assist them pre- 
ferred but not essential, 


have highest credentials and know the contest 


Tell all in first letter and enclose 


photo. Box A-785, Editor & Publisher, 


Salesman 

to sell as side-line Interior Decoration syndi- 
cated service, Advertising and direct mail 
assistance. Practically no competition. 10% 
commission, State present connections in letter. 


Box A-811, Editor & Publisher, 


Wanted. 

Experienced advertising 
good copy and to sell 
care Editor & Publisher, 


SSS————————— 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
I 


For Sale. 


One-third interest in a Prosperous weekly news- 
paper, job shop and Stationery store in the east, 
Will sell only to an editor printer who has a 
major part of $3,006 for down payment. Equip- 
ment of the best. Business excellent and will 
bear the closest investigation. All replies 
treated confidentially. Purchaser will have com- 
plete charge and no interference from other 
stockholders. A-805, Editor & Publisher. 


salesman, able to write 
it. Write Box A-813, 


Practical Business Manager 
can affiliate with daily Paper in Pacific Coast 
city of 100,000 and possibly obtain controlling 
interest with cash investment of $75,000.00. 
City and plant developing rapidly. Address 
A-796, Editor & Publisher. 


Want to Invest. ' 
Desire to make investment or purchase small 
daily. Midwest preferred. Six years’ news and 
executive experience. Address Box A-809, 
Editor & Publisher. 


New Record in Wireless Interview 


Keith Jones of the London bureau of 
the United Press, established a world’s 
record for a long distance interview re- 
cently, when he talked by radio from 
London with a Commander of an Amer- 
ican battleship with the fleet at Welling- 
ton, New Zealand. Jones questioned the 
Commander by wireless telephone over 
the 14,000 mile stretch, but the battleship 
was not equipped to reply in the same 
manner, and the replies were flashed to 
London by Morse signals. The stunt 
was made possible through co-operation 
with R. Marcuse, noted British radio 
amateur. 


4 


Poor Richard Golfers Challenged 


The New York Advertising Club has 
challenged the Poor Richard Club, Phil- 
adelphia, to a golf match. Twelve of New 
York’s best players will meet the Poor 
Richard team Sept. 23. The latter club 
has in its possession the Rodman Wana- 
maker trophy as a result of its victory 
over New York several years ago. The 
match well be played on the links of the 
Whitemarsh Valey Country Club and 
will be directed by the following com- 
mittee: Charles Asam, chairman; George 
B. Donelly, H. W. Haydock, Samuel 
Taubman and Lee B. Wolf. 


Invitations Out for Press Parley 


Invitations are being issued from 
Washington, D. C., to editors and pub- 
lishers of the United States and other 
nations of this hemisphere to attend the 
first Pan-American Congress of Journal- 
ists to be held in Washington in April. 
President Coolidge is expected to receive 
the delegates, who after business ses- 
sions, will inspect some of the larger 
newspaper plants of the country. 
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SOME NEWSPAPERS 
NOW AVAILABLE 


Daily in moderate sized city east of 
Mississippi, good earning record, 


Daily in Florida, 

Profitable weekly, Florida, 
Valuable weekly, Minnesota, 
Good weekly in Georgia, 


New York State daily, 


Fine earning weekly New York State 
within hundred miles of city, 


Capable newspaper men 
moderate capital can invest to 
the above list. 


commanding 
advantage in 
Write for particulars. 


PALMER, DEWITT & PALMER 
350 Madison Ave., New York City 


Telephone Madison Square 8237 


Successful 
Performance 


4p This Ara caems tececd of almost 
years successful performa: i 
the difficult work of asin 


of newspaper and magazine ti 
throughout the U. S. . apeter = 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Times Bldg. New York 


WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


POSITIONS NOW OPEN 

for CCPY READERS 
REPORTERS 
ADVERTISING SOLICITORS 

and DEPARTMENT HEADS 

WITH GOOD NEWSPAPERS 


IN SOUTH, EAST, and MID- 
DLE WEST. 


Registration free, 


p Confiden- 
tial service. No obligation to 
apply for positions offered. 


FERNALDS EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NATL.BLo'G. SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


THE WELFARE COMMITTEE 


of the 
INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Can supply you with com- 
petent circulation men of 
capacity and ability capable 
to take entire charge of your 
department or to fill impor- 
tant posts in the department. 


Address the Secretary- 
Treasurer please, Mr. Clar- 
ence Eyster, care Star 


Building, Peoria, Ill. 


ee | 
British Newspaper Men Visit Canada 


The immigration problems of Canada are 
being studied by a group of British jour- 
nalists. The following newspaper men ar- 
rived recently, guests of the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway: Hugh Martin, London 
Daily News; W. A. Renton, London Daily 
Chronicle; John Sayers, Belfast Tele- 
graph; J. F. Chapter, London West- 
minster Gazette; Capt. E. Altham, Morn- 
ing Post; F. C. Peterson, Times; H. 
Read, Cardiff Daily News; John A. 
Buist, Glasgow Herald, R. A. Colwill, 
Plymouth Western Morning News, and 
C. J. Jory of the London Daily News. 


Woman Buys Long Island Weekly 


The Garden City News, suburban New 
York weekly, has been sold by George A. 
Hastings, publisher, to Mrs. Louise H. 
Anthony, editor of the paper *under a 
previous ownership, 


Editor & Publisher 


ONE DOLLAR 
WILL BE 
PAID 


FOR EACH 
IDEA 
PUBLISHED 


See 
the fish-houses and markets for timely 
advertising —F. J. McEniry, Denver, Col. 


HE “R” months are here again. 


From the classified columns of the 
Winnipeg Free Press there are chosen 
several “high lights” daily to be run on 
Page 2 of the paper and headed “News 
in Today’s Advertisements.”—C, M. ES 


Try this box to overcome the reluct- 
ance of readers to answer “blind” classi- 
fied advertisements : 


‘IF YOU HESITATE TO ANSWER 
box number ads because there ,may be 
a certain house or several to whom you 
would not care to write, here’s a service 
that will help you: 

“Write to the box number and enclose 
a letter to the Classified Department, ask- 
ing us to destroy your application if it 
is to one of those you name.” 


One of the Boston papers runs a column 
under the heading of “Household Needs” 
composed of advertisements of the small 
household such 


dealers in goods, as 
trunks, rugs, pianos, furniture, etc. 
E. Pellissier, Boston. 
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A Productive Page of Local Slogans 


BRIGGS CO. 


Columbian Mutual Tower 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CREATORS 
OF LOCAL 
DISPLAY 
FROM A NEW 
SOURCE 


Onr Business Review and many other 


feature pages now running in more 
than 80 leading American and Can- 
adian newspapers. Write or wire 


for our representative. 


for 


September 5, 1925 


ONE DOLLAR! 
WILL BE PAID 


HE construction within 60 days of an 

entire block of two-story dwellings 
and the rise of the steel and concrete giant 
downtown have many news and _ real- 
estate page angles which can be handled 
without technical knowledge—the  pur- 
chase of acreage, subdivisions, operations 
of the building contractor and the sub- 
contractors with their organized gangs 
of carpenters, masons, bricklayers, elec- 
tricians, plumbers, etc., methods of finance 
necessary on houses to be sold on a small 
down-payment and two or more mort- 
gages.—A. R. 


“What has become of the old village 
band?” asked the Rochester (N. Y.) 
Democrat and Chronicle of 100 of its 
correspondents and town clerks within 50 
miles of the city. The result of the 
questionnaire showed that the jazz 
orchestra and the high school bands have 
displaced the old-time musicians. It was 
a good Sunday feature—J. R. Cominsky, 


city editor, Democrat and Chronicle, 
Rochester. 
The Winnipeg Free Press packs 


localized human interest stories of travel- 
ers from faraway places into two or three 
sticks under the heading “License 
Number A brief interview with 
a motorist showing car-plates from Cali- 
fornia, New York, Tennessee or other 
distant locality makes interesting copy— 


Ga Meee 


What is happening to the rubber junk 
piles around the city since the price of 
crude rubber went up? Trace some of 
the shipments and interview junkmen, 


some of whom no doubt have made small 
fortunes—A. G, R. 


STEP 
PUZZLES 


By ARTHUR WYNNE 


Father of Modern X-Words invents and 
patents new popular bit. Get it via— 


KING FEATURES 
SYNDICATE, Inc. 


241 W. 58th St. NEW YORK CITY 


“SKIPPY” 


By PERCY: CROSBY 


The best juvenile 
comic strip. Combines 
great humor, excellent 
drawing and emphatic 
adult appeal. 


A feature you can’t afford 
to miss 


JOHNSON FEATURES, Inc. 


1819 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


BY UNITED PRESS 


UNITED PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 


World Building New York 


As the football season starts print pic 
tures of former local stars, with shor 
biographies, football history, outstanding 
plays or games, present occupation, ani 
a short quotation on the team of th 
present year—G. Smedal, Jr. 


Radio ought to be coming back with thi 
departure of summer and static and th 
fans will be interested in new ideas. Ge 
local radio expert to judge new stunts 
hook-ups, suggestions, etc., in a radio ide, 
contest, offering subscriptions or othe) 
rewards as prizes for the best—A. K 
Chenoweth, London, O. 


For Evening and Sunday Newspapers 
International News Service 
. World Building, New York 


Do You Know | 


That Each New Subscriber | 
to | 
The Smashing Comic Success 


ELLA CINDERS 


Will Receive to Start With 
a Set ot | 


Specially Selected Releases 
Condensing the Continuity 


Which Will Readily | 
Acquaint Your Readers 4 

With the Characters and : 
the Story Which Are 


| 
J | 

Winning the Country! | 
| 


‘ 


Metropolitan Newspaper 
Service 


Maximilian Elser, Jr., Genl. Mgr. — 


150 Nassau Street, New York City 


| 
! 


PROGRAMS 
ANY 


STYLE 


Used in more than 150 
newspapers; complete, 
CONCISE and accurate; 
IN YOUR LOCAL 
STANDARD TIME. 


ne eee 
Write for TERMS and SAMPLES 


AUDIO SERVICE 


30 N. Dearborn St. Chicago 


MASSACHUSETTS—Population, 8,852,356 


ffLowell Courier-Citizen and 


**New Bedford Sunday Standard 


**Woreester Telegram-Gazette 
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NEw ENGLAND 


An All Year Market 


Circu- 2.500 10,000 Circu- 
’ lation lines lines lation 
Circu- 2,500 ~~ 10,000 tfPortland Press-Herald and : **St. Johnsbury Caledonian-Record 
lation ~ lines lines Express .....- (E) (M & E) 62,066 ~ .20 .16 (E) 4,046 
mAttloboro Sun.....:....<%: (E) 5,551 0275 .0175 Bence Telegram 28,977 10 09 
**Boston Globe ......... E i . 5 ( d iti 
sebenton late co -- GER) gesieny 30° an (Sunday alton epeas) CONNECTICUT —Popslatin, 1,380,651 
**Boston Transoript......... (E) 384,563 20 20 NEW HAMPSHIRE—Population, 443,683 **Bridgeport Post-Telegram 
CS ob os at (M) 372,872 60 .60 (E&M) 44,381 
**Boston Post............... (S) 359,335 +55 +55 **Concord Monitor-Patriot...(E) 5.258 0375 025 **Brid . 
**Fall River Herald ........ (BE) 15,972 .05 05 t+tKeene Sentinel ............ 3.778 036 .028 sentgeport Post........... (8) 20,910 
**Fitehburg Sentinel ........ (E) 11,702 .055 045 **Manchester Union Leader Hartford Courant ........ (M) 32,459 
**Haverhill Gazette.......... (E) 15,729 065 £05 29,692 13 .10 **Hartford Courant ......... (8) 52,769 
ae (E) 16,640 .06 045 Pidartiord = Times meee (E) 49,566 
F **Meriden Record .......... (M) 17,506 
Evening Leader...... (M&E) 21,207 06 .08 RHODE ISLAND—Population, 604,397 **Middletown Press ........ (E) 8,239 
**New Bedford Standard Mercury ttNewport Daily News 8 273 0336 296 TiNew Haven Register....(E&S) 43,136 
(M&E) 33,115 10 +10 eee erae ee ne es oieafaccs es .07 .07 **New London Day......... (E) 11,953 
tovidence Bulletin 68.674 17 (BY 98 Ni ich Bulletin ~. 62sec 12,59 
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New England is an all year 
market because of the vast 
number of city dwellers—the 
constant automobile trafhc— 
the numerous vacation resorts— 
excellent transportation by 
railroads and steamboats. 


New England has a great mov- 
ing population—a multitude of 
transients. 


New England is a much richer 
market than is indicated by 


Be Sure to Use This List 


its native purchasing power. 


Everybody in New England, 
whether resident or visitor, 
reads today’s local paper. 


Your merchandise outlet is 
always convenient to the con 
sumer in New England. 


Because of marketing advan- 
tages and close contact with 
the buying public, a nationally 
advertised product will get 
quick response. 
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IT’S YOUR 
BUSINESS 


to watch the newspaper that is moving into the territory 
which you seek above all others. 


The NEW YORK TELEGRAM is moving into and tak- 
ing firm root in the foundations of the HOMES of Greater 
New York as a FAMILY newspaper. 


Such a story as that of Jane Dixon’s about the Sherman 
sisters in the TELEGRAM is very welcome in the HOME. 


The TELEGRAM and the FAMILY form a_ powerful 


combination in your favor. 


The New Work Celegram 


Publication Office — Telegram Square 
New York City 


Eastern Representative Western Representative 
DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 
110 East 42nd Street Tower Building 


New York City Chicago, IIl. 


| 
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Vol. 58. No. 16 


FEATURES 


Blue Ribbon 
FICTION 


First Run Work of First Class 
Authors 

Blue Ribbon Serials for Sunday 
(one release a week) 

Blue Ribbon Serials Week day (six 
days a week) 

Blue Ribbon Short Stories—from 
8,000 words down. 

Well Written Tabloid Short Stories 

of 300-600 words 


BLACK & WHITE 
Strips 

The Gumps by Sidney Smith 

Gasoline Alley by Frank King 

Harold Teen by Carl Ed 

Winnie Winkle by M. M. Branner 

Moon Mullins by Frank Willard 

Smitty by Walter Berndt 

Little Orphan Annie by Harold Gray 


COMICS IN COLORS 
8 Chicago Tribune Comics offered in 
an 8-page color comic section either 
tabloid or full size. 


TEXAS SLIM 
By Ferd Johnson 
THE GUMPS 
By Sidney Smith 
GASOLINE ALLEY 
By Frank King 
HAROLD TEEN 
By Carl Ed 
WINNIE WINKLE 
By Branner 
SMITTY 
By Berndt 
‘THE PIXEYS 
Two color comic by 
William Donahey 
MOON MULLINS 
By Willard 
LITTLE ORPHAN ANNIE 
Daily Strip and Sunday Page 
By Harold Gray 
GOOP ETIQUETTE 
By Gelett Burgess 
W. E. HILL 
PAGE OF COMICS 
in Gravure or Black and White 
BEHAVE YERSELF! 
By Sa!s Bostwick 
CARTOONS 
John T. McCutcheon—Carey Orr— 
Gaar Williams 
H. L. MENCKEN 
Weekly Literary Letter 
Roxy Radio Column 
BURNS MANTLE 
Weekly New York Theatre letter 
WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED 
CHILDREN’S STORY 
Raymond Kelly 
DR. EVANS 
The first and best of newspaper 
Medical Writers 
WEEKLY COMIC STRIPS 
JOLLY JINGLES 
By Hunter 
EMBARRASSING MOMENTS 
By McCullough 
SENTENCE SERMONS 
Roy L. Smith 
Daily and Sunday 
CROSS WORD PUZZLES 
Daily and Sunday 


DAILY TRUE LOVE STORY 
Men’s Fashions, Women’s Fashions, 
Woods and Waters, Farm and 
| Garden, Love and Beauty, Cookery, 
Etiquette, Home Harmonious, Line 
0’ Type, Sports, Science and Em- 
broidery, Club Ethics, Wake, In 
Motordom, Outline of Science, 
Character Reading, Weekly Home 
Page, Women’s page and page of 
Sports. 

PACIFIC & ATLANTIC 
hotos 
Organized by the Chicago Tribune 
and the New York Daily News 


25 Park Place, New York 


LEASED WIRE SERVICE 


Foreign—National—Local 
Telepix 


Ohlest2-blishers'and Advertisers Journal. in America 


SuITE 1700 Times BvuiLnpIne, New WorRr. 


N 
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Chicago Tribune 


THIS ISSUE—ADVERTISING TO CURB CRIME 


OR & PUBLISHER 


NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 12, 1925 —®Y Mail in Advance $4, U. S. A. 


$4.50, Canada; $5, Foreign 


1901; The Editcr & Publisher and Journalist 


Oct ‘ 
N, Y., under the act of March BS 7o Ne pay 


10c Per Copy 


ORIS Blake needs no introduction to those who are famil- 
iar with Tribune features. For years she has been the 
confidant of hundreds of brown-eyed, blue-eyed, anxious 

and perplexed youngsters in the throes of young love. 


A few months ago, however, Doris Blake began writing daily edi- 
torials on various ethical and moral questions that appeared to her 
of such importance as to discuss publicly in her column. The sub- 
jects were brought to the attention of prominent club women and 
social workers who were unanimous in their endorsement of the 
column. Thus championed, Miss Blake started a serious campaign, 
expounding in a clear, cool fashion, subjects that are so often the 
cause of marital and social trouble and concern. 


Doris Blake does not confine herself to problems of married fife 
but keeps her column varied enough to be of interest to everyone. 
Her articles are refreshingly different and are written in convinc- 
ing style and with an uncanny knowledge of the petty problems 
and griefs that so often develop serious rifts in the lives of men 
and women. 


Quite frequently Doris Blake takes the specific case of some dis- 
couraged correspondent as the subject for that day, analyzes it, 
and delicately suggests a remedy that could not but be successful. 


These daily chats have become immensely popular in The Tribune 
and so are being offered to other newspapers. 


Wire for Rates and Proofs 


THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
neaspapers 


SYNDICATE 


TRIBUNE SQUARE ~ » > CHICAGO 
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Consistent Leadership 


| NEA comics in strip form, page size (black 
| and white) and in COLORS maintain 
| their leadership in over 800 papers with 
| 8,279,249 circulation---the greatest reader 
! following in the world. 


NEA Comics are the 
Standard of America 


NEA 4-page, ready-print color comic sec- 
tions are accepted by scores of newspaper 
editors as the funniest color comic com- 
bination obtainable. 


| 

i “Our Boarding House,” by Ahern, “Freckles 
| and His Friends,” by Blosser, “Salesman 
| $am,” by Swan and “Out Our Way,” by 
| Williams form a sure-fire circulation build- 
| ing section that appeals to all the family. 
: 

| 

| 


Samples and rates on request 


NEA SERVICE, inc., 


MAIN OFFICE 
1200 West Third Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


The world’s greatest newspaper feature service, supplying a complete and exclusive daily illus- 
trated feature service to newspapers throughout the United States and in foreign countries. 
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Albuquerque: 


a rich market! 


Ranchers “de luxe” distinguish the Albuquerque subur- 
ban territory. 


The famous New Mexico celery NETS the rancher more 


than $1,000 an acre. 


The per capita wealth of city residents is high. Many well-to-do former residents of 
eastern and northern states now have their permanent homes in this city of ideal climate 
_and beautiful tree-lined streets. 


Albuquerque’s annual payroll exceeds $18,000,000. Here are located great repair shops 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe railroad, as well as saw mills, furniture factories and 
busy foundries. 


State- Tribune First 


The State-Tribune has a net paid circulation of 10,485. The latest available circulation 
figures for the second paper give a total of only 5,653. . 
The Tribune leads the daily field in volume of advertising. 


Through the Tribune, the advertiser can cover the worth-while families of Albuquerque 
and, in fact, of the entire state. Under strong editorial direction, the State-Tribune has 
attained a national reputation. 


Get contact with this state market 
through this famous newspaper. 


The State Tribune 


Albuquerque, New Mexico 
A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


Represented in the national advertising field by 
ALLIED ._NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 


New York Chicago Cleveland Cincinnati San Francisco Los ‘Angeles Seattle 
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New 1925 Route Lists and Maps of Wholesalers 


and Retailers in 


Philadelphia and Camden 


are ready now and will be sent free of charge on application 
Send for the list of the Classification you want 


Classification Names and 
Addresses 
Radio. Dedlers 22 00.2. ee es ss eee 2979 
W omens 27 car sos echo ds a 7786 
Men's’ Wear. 30. oa ae es oe ae ee @/32 
Grocers* & “Delicatesseit.72 Bs... SE, ee 6196 
Musical \Goods™ . oo fint2tncs ss ae ee 1685 
Shoe; Dealers” 33 Gs... ates > «hi ee ee 3119 
Hardware;-Paints, =n ee ee 2/70 
House-furnishings, Ae 
Electric Devices, ie ae | 
Tools and Implements 
Cigars & Tobacco... ees a a ee 3816 
Drugs &oSundriés .. Seis sb es a 1605 
Gonfectioners io. 5... J. Sees ba ee ee oe 2043 
Automobiles and Accessories.............0000- 3865 


Bulletin Route Lists are arranged in sections and each section listed geographically, with 
explanatory map, so that your salesmen can cover your trade without retracing steps or loss of time. 


DOMINATE PHILADELPHIA 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the newspaper 
“nearly everybody” reads— 


The Ehening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


326,796 Bay 


Average daily net circulation for six months ending March 31, 


1925. 


Philadelphia | 
nearly everybody-reads j 
The Bulletia 4 
we yr 


The circulation of the Philadelphia Bulletin is the largest in 
Philadelphia and is one of the largest in the United States. 


‘ ae 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 
247 Park Avenue Verree & Conklin, Inc. C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc. 
(Park-Lexington Building) 28 East Jackson Boulevard 117 Lafayette Boulevard 
KANSAS CITY, MO. SAN’ FRANISCO 
C. J. Edelmann, Verree & Conklin, Inc. Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc. 
1100 Davidson Bldg. 681 Market Street 


(Copyright 1925—Bulletin Company) 
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Citizens Invest in Newspaper Space to 
Check Spread of Crime Wave 


Five Hundred Brooklyn Business Men Behind Novel Campaign in Brooklyn Eagle—Copy Being 
Written by Stevenson, Who Suggests Newspaper Convention to Combat Criminals 


66Q@PREAD of crime is the greatest 
menace in the United States today.” 
Working from this quoted premise, a 
strikingly differ- 
ent combative 
campaign, using 
newspaper adver- 
tising columns, is 
being put to trial 
in Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Between 400 and 
500 Brooklyn 
citizens, largely 
manufacturers and 
business men, 
have_ invested 
funds in this 
movelly ‘dri v “¢, 
which, according 
to present plans, 
_will run full page 
copy once a week 
for half-a-year 
in the Brooklyn 
Eagle, or 26 insertions. First copy ap- 
peared Sept. 6. 

Names of the campaign supporters are 
being witheld from publication. The text 
of the first full page concluded with the 
statement that the Eagle would ‘“con- 

_ tinue next week this series of connected 
advertisements, paid for by our public 
spirited citizens, showing the causes, ex- 
tent and effect of crime on the United 
States and on the individual citizen.” 

Eprror & PusiisHER obtained advance 
proofs of nine of the series’ full pages, 
and they are described elsewhere in this 
article. 

The white space purchased in the Eagle 
will be employed, directors assert, to ‘“un- 
mask conditions as they are in the crim- 
inal world, in the church, and in the 
home, and constructively suggest ways 
out of the serious problem.” 

The campaign was announced prior to 
first publication as “more than a go-to- 
church agitation.’ 

“It aims,” the announcement stated, 
“to awaken every right-thinking and 
right-living citizen to a condition that has 
actually got beyond the control of police 
and prosecuting attorneys. Crime is 
everywhere amuck and the startling rev- 
elation that boys and girls are the prin- 
Cipal offenders and in the vast majority 
emphasizes the necessity of a tightening 
up of parental restraint and a stricter ob- 
servance of religious and moral duties.” 

The Eagle has long beeh noted as a 
crusader against crime, and a main source 
of its anti-crime activities for 21 years 
has been Frederick Boyd Stevenson, daily 
columnist and Sunday editor. He is 
writing the advertising copy for the 
Series, designed, in his own words, “to 
break the clutch of crime.” 

Of course an obvious lay supposition is 
that here is the case of a nostrum be- 
ing sold a citizenry by a newspaper busi- 
ness department to cure a crime wav2 €x- 

ih and banner-lined by the editorial 
side. 

Mr. Stevenson emphatically denied this 
upposition, when I talked with him this 

eek, although it had not been publicly 


Fred, Boyp STEVENSON 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


voiced. His sincerity was impressive. 

“The action of the Brooklyn citizens 
was entirely spontaneous,” he insisted. 
“You cannot accentuate that too much. 

“They were grateful for our editorial 
assistance in fighting crime, and they 
asked if there wasn’t some way in which 
they could help the movement along. 

“It was their own suggestion that the 
advertising columns be used,” he an- 
swered a question. “In their opinion it 
would attract more attention by its 
novelty. Then, they argued, display ad- 
vertising space admitted a greater free- 
dom in typography, illustration, and at- 
tention compelling make-up than the news 
columns.” 

R. V. Titus, advertising director, said 
the Eagle assisted in selling the idea of 
the advertising campaign to leaders of 
the city’s business men, but declared it 
was by no means an Eagle “stunt,” that 


it originated among citizens outside the 
Eagle office. 

Mr. Stevenson, author of the series, 
I found fiery on the subject of crime 
checking and prevention. 

He would like to see, he told me, a 
“national convention of newspaper owners 
and editors to be held in Chicago before 
1926 to formulate a constructive program 
to clean crime out of America, as far 
as we Can. 

“The prosperity of newspaper adver- 
tisers,” he said, “depends upon crime pre- 
vention, and the newspapers, in their 
turn, dependent upon business prosperity, 
can do more than any other single power 
in the nation to cure this evil. 

“Why should we let so-called reformers 
and self-esteeming critics of the press 
tell us how to do it? We know better 
than they. It is one problem on which 
newspapers can successfully co-operate. 


A DAY. 


by theft and hold-ups. 


present rate of crime continues. 


What We Are Trying to D 


For every ten murders committed in London, England, there are 160 committed in New York City. 
Seven out of every ten person tried for murder in London are hanged; ONE ott of every 160 in New 
York City is executed. Appalling as this situation is in the Metropolis of America, it is worse in 
Memphis, St. Louis and Jacksonville, and Chicago leads all American cities with a record of ONE MURDER 


William B. Joyce, Chairman of the National Surety Company of New York City, says that $2,000,000,000 
is lost every year through fraud in the United States and this figure does not include the loss occasioned 


Mark O. Prentiss predicts 12,000 murders and a property loss of $10,000,000,000 NEXT YEAR if the 


co 


The Spread of Crime Is 
the Greatest Menace in the 
United States Today! 


Hand-in-hand with the increase of crime in the 
United States is an alarming and general falling away 
of CHURCH ACTIVITY, a breaking down of the old 
traditions of the AMERICAN FAMILY HOME LIFE 
and an amazing INDIFFERENCE by parents toward 
their children and an_increase of DISRESPECT for 
parental authority which bode no good for future 
American Manhood and Womanhood. 


FAMILY PRAYER is a thing of the PAST. 


Girls no longer ‘CONFIDE IN MOTHER as they 
used to do. 


The harmless and. enjoyable “parties” formeriy 
held in the home, from which many beautiful romances 
and happy married lives resulted, have been succeeded 
by JAZZ PARTIES in HIRED HALLS or at gaudy 
“palaces,” 


forms of religion. 


nations? 


fECADENCE? 


Sir William Joynson-Hicks, Home Secretary of Great Britain, emphasizes in a recent report that 
crime in England during the past fifty years has STEADILY DECREASED. 
BUT CRIME IS DAILY INCREASING IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Church is the great leader of thought in the world. Out of 1,700,000,000 
people in the world, there are 1,465,100,000 persons affiliated with the various 


How Many of These Church Members GO TO CHURCH? 


Now, what will this vast army, of the Church do to check the wave of crime and the breaking down of the moral fibre of the 


The Roman Catholic Church maintains its hold on church attendance. 

The Protestant Churches of the country show a remarkable increase of membership. 

The Jewish Synagogue is doing effective work with its young people. 

But -has any one of these great organizations done the necessary constructive thing toward REDUCING CRIME and MORAL 


With this in mind The Brooklyn Daily Eagle will continue next week this series of connected advertisements, paid for by our 
public spirited citizens, showing the causes, extent and effect of crime on the United Stat2s and on the individual citizen. From time 
to time there will come constructive suggestions from outstanding city, State and National figures, 


Next week ‘we shall tell of the EXTENT OF CRIME 


The Four Horsemen 


ee 


Christianity 
Confucianisi 
Mohammed: 
Hindooism . 


Typical Full Page Copy in Brooklyn Crime Crusade 


An anti-crime crusade isn’t worth a 
tinker’s dam without press support. 

“Reformers prate about suppression of 
crime news. That’s all tommyrot. 

“Newspaper men know they can arouse 
the people best by complete reporting of 
crime, by strong editorials, and strong 
articles. Namby-pamby writing won’t do. 
It must be true talk, based on careful ‘in- 
vestigation and accurate figures. 

“Suppose other public spirited citizens 
in other cities and towns should begin 
advertising campaigns in their local news- 
papers to down crime, 

“Suppose the men and women-—the 
godly and law-abiding men and women—- 
should advertise in their newspapers that 
they were back of a movement to organ- 
ize all the decent people of the nation to 
protect the law and the church against 
organized crime. 

“Suppose that movement should spread 
to every city and every hamlet in the 
United States and all the people should 
arise with one strong demand that the 
laws of God and the laws of man must 
be obeyed. 

“Don’t you think that would get con- 
structive results?” 

Favorable reaction to the advertising 
campaign was immediate, according to 
Mr. Titus, who reflected the business cf- 
fice side of the venture. 

“Many manufacturers have asked us 
for advance proofs of the advertising 
copy,” he said, “to be posted near time- 
clocks in their establishments. Clergymen 
have made similar requests, stating they 
wished to write sermons around the ad- 
vertisements as they appeared on suc- 
cessive Sundays. 

“Those paying for the space are con- 
fident they have in hand a _ powerful 
weapon to combat the crime situation, a 
weapon which has never been tried be- 
fore.” 


As described by the author himself, Mr. 
Stevenson, in a full page editorial telling 
of the campaign which appeared Sept. 6, 
in the Eagle, the series of advertisements 
represent “a vivid outline history of crime 
in the United ‘States.’ 

Mr. Stevenson told me his investiga- 
tions prior to writing the series had 
proved conclusively that three elements 
of crime prevention had fallen down and 
must be brought to their feet. These 
were, he said: 

1—The machinery of the law. 

2—The church and Sunday schools of 
all denominations. 

3—The people themselves. 

“Lawyers daily are proving themselves 
too easily moved, too tender hearted. 
Then the present parole board system is 
out of gear. Crime should be removed 
from politics and the hands of politicians. 
Not every politician is liable to this ac- 
cusation, rather politics as a system. Pa- 
role boards should be put out of business. 
The pardoning power should be ‘taken 
from the hands of all governors. It takes 
12 men to put a criminal into a peniten- 
tiary ; it should take 12 to get him out. 

“So much for the machinery of law, 

(Continued on page 35) 
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A. P. BREAKS TRADITION 
TO RADIO WORLD SERIES 


New Departure Sanctioned by Kent 


Cooper Following Requests from 
Members, 50 of Whom Own 
Stations 


The Associated Press has swept another 
tradition aside and will put play by play 
reports of the World Series baseball 
games on the air via radio broadcasting 
stations. 

Associated Press accounts of the games 
will be sent directly to leased wire points 
from the baseball parks. With wire con- 
nections to studios from this connection, 
instant service for broadcasting will be 
available to any designated station in the 
country. : 

This new venture, directly opposite to 
the stand of the A. P. at the time of the 
November elections, is being undertaken 
at the request of the membership, accord- 
ing to Kent Cooper, general manager. 

Fifty A. P. member newspapers own 
broadcasting stations, he said, and special 
loops with special operators will be in- 
stalled in them to give the baseball news 
to the radio public. According to present 
indications, 25 other members will use 
broadcasting stations in their. territories. 

Members who receive pony reports have 
been notified that they may install radio 
receiving sets to receive the A. P. account 
of the games thus broadcast for publica- 
tion in their newspapers. Members will 
also be permitted to install loud speakers 
in places authorized for bulletining news. 

Broadcasting conditions, according to 
Mr. Cooper, provide; 

1. That in the broadcasting an an- 
nouncement be made at the beginning of 
the station program, and repeated either 
aiter each inning or at least after each 
three innings as. follows: ; 

“This is station (letters or name of 
station and name of newspaper) broad- 
casting the Associated Press play by play 
report of the World Series baseball game 
at (where the game is being played) be- 
tween (names of teams playing) through 
the courtesy of the Associated Press. 
This report is broadcast to the- public, 
but it is not available for republication in 
any newspaper not a member of the As- 
sociated Press.” 

2. That if a special loop is desired 
the actual cost for installing the same in 
the broadcasting studio, and payment for 
the services of the special operator as- 
signed thereto, who may copy the report 
on a visible typewriter, will be borne by 
the member who designates the radio 
station. 


AIDING ADVERTISERS 


Philadelphia Bulletin Issues Route Lists 
for Nine Lines 


An exhaustive research of the Philadel- 
phia market has been prepared for space 
buyers and advertisers by the Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 

The survey presents the names, ad- 
dresses, and other facts concerning the 
retail and wholesale outlets of nine differ- 
ent classes of dealers, issued in separate 
booklets, under the title “The Philadel- 
phia Bulletin Route List of Retail and 


Wholesale Shops in Philadelphia and 
Camden.” 

Trade lines represented are: women’s 
apparel and specialty shops; electrical 


goods and radio supplies dealers; grocers 
and delicatessen dealers; boot and shoe 
dealers, repair shops, and findings dealers; 
confectioners; men’s clothing and men’s 
furnishing shops; drug stores; dealers in 
musical goods and instruments; cigar and 
tobacco dealers; hardware and housefur- 
nishing supplies dealers; and automobile 
and accessory dealers. 

Each booklet contains a key map of 
the different districts listed, 


N. Y. Times Nears Lineage Record 


The New York Times Sept. 9 ran to 
52 pages, with 285 columns of advertis- 
ing, nearly reaching the record for a daily 
issue hung up by the same newspaper 
on Oct. 14, 1924. 
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INCOME TAXES IN THE NEWSPAPER FIELD 


[ice taxes paid by newspapers, newspaper men and those affiliated with the 

industry, which were received too late to be included in Eprror & PUBLISHER last 
week, are printed below. Numerous inquiries have been received at this office for 
the figures of certain newspaper and advertising corporations. In some cases the 
information has not been available, usually because the corporation had been granted 
an extension by the Internal Revenue Bureau and had not yet filed its 1924 state- 
ment. Data in hand up to noon of Sept. 10 follows: 


NEW YORK CITY 


American Lithographic Company and Alco-Gravure, Inc., $10,641. 

A. B. S, Company (selling agent for Arthur Brisbane books), $5,127. 
I. T. Birchall, acting managing editor New York Times, $913. 

Paul Block, Inc., newspaper representatives, $48,120. 

Clare Briggs, New York Herald Tribune cartoonist, $11,151. 

Arthur Brisbane and Mrs. Brisbane, $7,170. 

Heywood Broun, New York World columnist, $873. 

Edwin D. DeWitt, Palmer, Dewitt & Palmer, $1,367. 

Charles H. Eddy, newspaper representative, $1,151. 

A. E. Fairchild, Fairchild Publications, $613. 

Glenn Frank, former editor Century Magazine, $1,196. 

Joseph A. Gilleaudeau, Gravure Service Corporatior, $722. 

i’. J. Hermes, New York advertising agent, $5,434. 

Cornelius F. Kelly, Kelly-Smith, Inc., newspaper representatives, $12,169. 
Walter Lippmann, editorial chief New York World, $1,019. 

Thomas F. Logan, advertising agent, $2,472. 

George Frank Lord, advertising manager, $867. 

Kenneth D. Lord, former New York Sun city editor, $4,481. 

Long Island City Star Company, $3,759. 

O. J. Maigne Company, printers’ rollers, $25,002. 

Pictorial Review Company, $54,521. 

Stanley Resor, president J. Walter Thompson Agency, $80,810. 

C. H. Sandkam, circulation manager New York Herald Tribune, $590. 
Simon & Schuster, Inc., publishers of cross-word puzzle books, $11,964. 
Arthur Hays Sulzberger, New York Times executive staff, $2,601. 

R. Tinsman, president Federal Advertising Agency, $8,599, 

F. F. Van de Water, columnist and author, $983. 

Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Company, newspaper respresentatives, $5,438. 


MIDDLE WEST 


Chicago Daily News, $181,688. 
Gilbert M. Hitchcock, publisher Omaha World-Herald, $31,107. 
McJunkin Advertising Company, Chicago, $16,237. 
Omaha Bee Publishing Company, $4,268. 
Omaha World-Herald, $42,742. 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, $186,235. 
Toledo Blade, $36,983. 
Western Newspaper Union and Western Paper Company, $87,825. 
Robert F. Wen proprietor Columbus ‘Ohio State Journal and Columbus Dispatch, 
$12,748. 
NEW ENGLAND 


Hartford Courant, $15,856. 
Pawtucket (R. I.) Times, $25,896. 
Providence Journal Company, $92,620. 


SOUTH 


Beaumont Enterprise Company, $11,448. 

Robert W. Bingham, publisher Louisville Courier-Journal and Times, $27,550. 
James B. Brown, publisher Louisville Herald-Post, $37,881. 

Chattanooga News, $2,613. 

Chattanooga Times, $8,500.65. 

Dallas Times-Herald, $14,142. 

Junius Blair Fishburn, Roanoke Times and World-News, $11,402. = 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram, $15,696. 

Knoxville Journal, $2,997.65, 

Miami Herald, $20,605. 

Memphis Commercial Appeal, $40,783.51. 

C. P. J. Mooney, managing editor Memphis Commercial Appeal, $486.31. 
Norfollk Ledger-Dispatch, $25,994. 

Richmond News-Leader, $35,007. 

St. Petersburg Times, $19,063. 

L. D. Tyson, publisher Knoxville Sentinel, $13,842.59. 

S. L. G. Walker, editor Chattanooga Times, $300,.60. 


NEW JERSEY AND PENNSYLVANIA 


C. H. Ault, business manager Newark Star-Eagle, $1,105. 

James Elverson, Jr., publisher Philadelphia Inquirer, $77,810. 
Hackensack Bergen Evening Record, $1,949. 

George Horace Lorimer, editor Saturday Evening Post, $179,374. 
Newark Sunday Call, $16,896. 

New Brunswick Home News, $9,552. 

Passaic Herald, $2,313. 

Passaic News, $1,998. 

Paterson Call, $11,253. 


NEW YORK STATE 


Buffalo Times, $27,285. 

Gannett Company, inc., Rochester, $18,882. 

EJmira Star-Gazette, $20,747. 

Glens Falls Post-Star, $3.896. 

Wylie B. Jones Advertising Agency, Binghamton, $12,234. 
William J. Kline, publisher Amsterdam (N. Y.) Recorder, $1,130. 
Austin N. Liecty, general manager Schenectady Gazette, $1,254. 
Schenectady Gazette, $20,887. 

Utica Observer-Dispatch, $10,836. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Spokane Chronicle Company. $30,887. 


BAGGAGE RATES TOPIC 


OF CIRCULATORS 


Postal Matters Also To Be Discussed ai 
Interstate Circulation Managers’ 
Convention In Wilmington, 


Sept. 15 


Discussion of baggage and postal rates 
will be a feature of the fall meeting of 
the Interstate Circulation Managers As- 
sociation to be held at the Hotel Dupont, 
Wilmington, Del., Sept. 15, according to 
the program made public this week by 
John H. J. Kuntz, of the Altoona (Pa.) 
Tribune, and association secretary. 

This topic is particularly lively in the 
territory covered by the Interstate asso- 
ciation in view of the hearings now being 
held in Washington before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission over the proposal 
of Eastern railroads to increase rates 
charged for baggage car distribution of 
newspapers. C. L. Stretch of the Phila- 
delphia Bulletin, will lead discussion on 
this subject at the Wilmington meet. 

Another distribution problem of con- 
siderable interest will be taken up by 
Joseph Aylward of the Pittsburg Gazette 
Times, who is scheduled to speak on 
“Motor Transportation.” 

Other speakers and their subjects will 
include: Royal W. Weiler, Allentown 
(Pa.) Call, on “Evolution of the News- 
paper Circulation Department’; George 
W. Stabler, Wilkamsport (Pa.) Grit, 
“Mail Subscribers”; J. Albert Dear, 
Jersey City Journal, “How Far Should.a 
Newspaper Go in Serving the Public by 
Telephone’; J. J. Abbott, Philadelpma 
Record, “Have the Tabloid Papers Af- 
fected Circulation of Regular Size 
Dailies”; Charles O. Reville, Baltimore 
Sun, “The Best Method to Develope a 
Carrier into a Promotion Man’; and A. 
L. Garrett, Fawmont (W. Va.) West 
Virgiman, “What Can Be Done to Pre- 
vent the Saturday Slump?” 

William F. Metten, publisher of the 
Wilmmgton (Del.) Every Morning will 
present. circulation from the advertiser’s 
viewpoint at the convention luncheon. 


A. A.C. W. REORGANIZATION 


Ed W. Hunter Replaces Earl Pearson, 
Promoted to General Manager 


Ed W. Hunter, secretary and manager 
of the Advertising Club of Indianapolis, 
has been appointed to direct the depart- 
ment of club activities of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World. This 
department supplants the educational de- 
partment, directed by Earl Pearson, pro- 
moted to General Manager of the asso- 
ciation, succeeding Carl Hunt, resigned. 

The name of the department, it is ex- 
plained, has been changed merely to meet 
an extension in size and service. 

Mr. Hunter was with the Indianapolis” 
advertising club for four and a half years. 
Prior to that he was connected with the 
Chicago Tribune, Indianapolis News and 
Indianapolis Times. | 

Reginald Colley, who was Mr. Pear- 
son’s assistant, has been appointed field 
representative of the enlarged department. 


Resigned Editor Now a Senato1 


John Lewis, editor of the Toronto 
Globe who resigned last week on ac- 
count of a disagreement in regard to 
political policy, has been appointed — 
senator and will support the fight for 
reform in the Canadian senate, He is 
the first working newspaper man _ in 
Canada to be appointed to the senate. 
He will continue to write. 


Walker Hurt in Crash 


Ross F. Walker former publisher of the 
Akron Times and Democratic candidate 
for mayor of Akron recently suffered a 
broken vertebra in an automobile accident 
in Canada. | 


a rial 

A. P.’s New Coverage Stunt 
Associated Press, under Kent Cooper, 
general manager, is now covering New 
York news by men placed in the offices 
of the member dailies. it 
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NATION-WIDE war by retail 

2 merchants against itinerant peddlers 
and house-to-house canvassers is being 
'_ waged to preserve local trade for locally 

established business firms. 

_ Two of the most powerful weapons 

‘being used are newspaper advertising and 

news stories. 

How each of these is being employed 

_ effectively was told Eptror & PUBLISHER 

_by Byron W. Orr, chief of the ad copy 

service department of the Louisville 

Herald and Post, and E. K. Gaylord, 

editor and publisher of the Oklahoma 

City Times. 

In Louisville merchants have cooper- 
ated on an advertising campaign to run 
full-page in 10 successive issues of the 

_ Sunday Herald-Post. In Oklahoma City. 

a reporter assigned to expose the house- 

to-house game wrote a series of articles 

based on two weeks’ actual experience. 

The Louisville campaign was described 
by Mr. Orr as follows: 
jm In order to stem the tide of the 
itinerant peddler and traveling salesman 
who are becoming a menace to the local 
retailers over the country as well as a 
stumbling block to the newspaper, about 
“the only recourse left, since these new 
methods of competition cannot be sup- 
pressed by law and legislation is through 

| the newspaper advertising columns. 

“The rapidly increasing house-to-house 
method of selling by these ‘bell ringers’ 

as they have been tersely called, are sell- 
ing thousands of dollars worth of 
merchandise to re which should 
be advertised in the newspapers and sold 
through local retail stores. The local 
merchants of Louisville, recognizing the 
outcome of this growing menace, have 
/ combined in using cooperative advertising 
in their effort to combat against this ever 
| growing ‘bell ringer’ inroads upon their 
trade. 

“This campaign which is scheduled to 
tun for ten successive issues in the Sun- 
day Herald-Post, consists of a full page 
in each issue, with the names of 25 of 
the leading retail firms printed with each 
_ advertisement. 

“These ads are written in a way that 
appeals to the women and housewives of 
on the advantages of buying their 
Louisville with the idea of selling them 
_merchandise from local merchants _ in- 
“stead of spending their money for the 
same kind of merchandise as offered by 
the house-to-house pedler and traveling 
salesmen. 

“All arguments as presented by the 
house-to-house canvasser that he can sell 
cheaper than the local retail stores is 
Strenuously contradicted. Salient facts 
are given as to some of the selling 
“methods used by the canvassers in order 
‘to enlighten buyers as to how they can 
_be deceived by these oily tongued sales- 
'men. At the same time the advantages 
of buying from the local merchant are 
Set forth in a plain, straightforward way 

calculated to assure the housewife that 
she can do even better by patronizing the 
Iocal merchant. The position that. the 
latter occupies in his community—his 
‘Support of local institutions—the taxes he 
Pays—his public spiritedness—his busi- 
‘hess which provides employment for 
‘Many people—are among the points to 
which the housewife’s attention is called 
= as logical reasons why she could deem 
it as civic pride and a duty to patronize 
he local merchants of her city and com- 

Munity. 

Lhe Louisville campaign as launched 
by the Sunday Herald-Post has met with 
the unanimous approval and commenda- 
tion of the local merchants as combined 
Mm this cooperative advertising method 
and have every reason to believe that it 
wil have its effect inward, putting the 
Women of Louisville on their guard as to 
this growing ‘bell ringer’ menace.” 

is series of ten issues is copyrighted. 
_ The chief feature of the Oklahoma City 
. according to E. K. Gaylord, 
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editor and publisher of the Times, was 
a series of ten stories written by a re- 
porter who spent two weeks as a house- 
to-house salesman employed by one of 
the largest mail-order hosiery houses. 

This series discussed in detail the in- 
struction given to salesmen, the tricks 
used by the “hoofers,” the attitude of the 
housewives towards the house-to-house 
canvasser, and the division of profits 
through salesmen’s and managers’ com- 
missions. 

An analysis of the “trick” psychology 
of the house-to-house salesman was made. 
The last article in the series offered 
definite suggestions to merchants as to 


how they might successfully combat 
house-to-house selling. 
The stories were well received by 


readers and business men, chiefly because 
they were not planned as an uninformed 
attack upon house-to-house selling, but 
were based upon information obtained 
through actual experience and observa- 
tion. 

Newspapers throughout the state were 
given the privilege of reprinting the 
series and it was also issued later in 
booklet form for merchants who wished 
to distribute the series to customers. 


The reporter who wrote the stories 
spent two weeks pounding the pavement 
with a hosiery sample case. He also 
spent two days selling men’s shirts in 
order to observe the attitude of the men 
towards the  office-to-office salesman. 
Fellow salesmen were interviewed for 
their experiences with an attitude towards 
the customer. 

A resume of the series will give a 
suggestion of the contents and method: 

1—Getting the job. Interviewing the 
manager. Getting his instructions as to 
selling and talking. A day with an in- 
structor, where he sold and how he sold. 

2—The first day with a sample case. 
Discovering difficulties. Prices of hose 
quoted’ with respective commissions. 
The salesman discovers that rudeness is 
necessary in most cases and _ that most 


‘The manufacturers of the universe de- His stocks are large. of 
and on him for dlstribution The mer- 

charcfiee he offers bears the mark of 
quality end distinction Priced. right. 
He ls ble. oflering 4 real service. 


‘mits him codeliver, He's here (0 stay 
He gives you more than a promise and « 


Pstroalze Your Home Merchant and Kaow What You're Getting— 
‘That's Better Than Taking a Peddler’s Promise and a Receipt 


people who buy from him do not wish to 
buy. 

3—The new salesman learns that he 
must sell himself, not his goods. He 
learns to pour on flattery, make wild 
claims. He discovers that the growing 
horde of peddlers is beginning to irritate 
the housewives. 

4—He discusses methods of getting into 
the house. How the double call system 
is worked by giving away something at 
the first visit to be delivered upon the 
second visit. How salesmen in other 
lines get into the house. Quotations 
from company instruction books. 

5—A discussion of the new psycho- 
logical methods used by house-to-house 
salesmen. Sales books, efficiency pam- 
phlets, and how they teach the salesman 
to coax and wheedle gullible “prospects.” 
Plain common sense is seen as the only 
answer to this complex campaign founded 
upon psychological tricks, 

6—It isn’t the peddler who rakes in the 
“big money.” It is the high-powered 
bosses who direct house-to-house cam- 
paigns. $400 a week the salary of a 
state manager. Where does the sales 
price go? The “direct-to-the-consumer” 
argument means only “by mail.’ It is 
punctured as a sales argument. The 
sales price is shown to go largely to the 
house-to-house salesman’s commission, 
the district manager’s commission, the 
State manager’s commission, payment of 
high salaries to executive and sales ex- 
perts at the plant, extensive national 
advertising, cost of packing and mailing 
C. O. D., coverage on constant waste 
due to slip-shod sales methods, and pay- 
ment of numerous bonuses and prices. 

7—A story in a lighter vein dealing 
chiefly with the amusing experiences of 
the amateur salesmen. Don’t wake a 
woman from her beauty nap between 12 
and 2 o’clock. The names the salesman 
is called, How the peddler’s feet and 
voice tire. The endless row of houses. 

8—The extent of house-to-house sell- 
ing in the city. It is found to be on the 
decline. Why? Dissatisfaction with peddled 
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products, the growing number of irritating 
bell-pushers, the prevalence of bogus and 
unauthorized salesmen, dependence upon 
the stability and reputation of established 
business firms, etc. The attitude of the 
men also discussed. They are found to 
be easy victims of canvassers’ glib 
stories. Comments upon the greatly in- 
creased sales of men’s suits, especially to 
professional men. 

9—The salesman finds that the biggest 
thing he has to fight is the housewife’s 
favorite store. He is taught to make 
wild, sensational. promises of longer wear 
whenever quality of home merchants’ 
goods are mentioned. An analysis of 
why the customer buys from a canvasser. 

10—A Christmas house-to-house sell- 
ing campaign with scores of canvassers 
on the streets is predicted. _An intensive 
drive is planned by the house-to-house 
companies, for the period from October 
15 to December 1. The merchants are 
told how to meet this campaign and 
crush house-to-house competition, give it 
the final blow. Seven definite suggestions 
are made. 

“The success of such a series depends, 
of course, upon the alertness and energy 
of the reporter in gathering information 
during his short career as a canvasser,” 
Mr. Gaylord said. 

“It is important that the stories be 
written without malice or the slightest 
misrepresentation. ‘Cool, deliberat® analy- 
sis is preferable to color and cleverness. 
The house-to-house game should not be 
invested with any glamour of adventure. 
And there is no danger of this happen- 
ing if the reporter has actually hoofed 
the street for a week or more. He will 
be more inclined to show the house-to- 
house selling business as the undignified, 
disheartening affair that it is. 

“A newspaper can render a definite 
service to the business man of the city 
and the vicinity by a careful discussion of 
house-to-house selling. It is also of great 
value to smaller towns in the territory 
if their newspapers are given permission 
to reprint the stories. For the smaller 
towns are perhaps harder hit by the so- 
called ‘direct selling’ than the larger 
towns. 

“Anyone who will take the trouble to 
go to the post-office and observe the 
volume of C. O. D. mail that comes each 
day into any American city can see at 
first hand what a tremendous business is 
being done by mail-order houses selling 
through house-to-house salesmen. 

“This method of selling is being con- 
stantly extended to new lines of merchan- 
dise. In some communities it has be- 
come an immediate menace to the pros- 
perity of local business men. It is much 
more successful and scientific than the 
catalogue method, 

“At the present time the most success- 
ful companies — selling through can- 
vassers are those handling hosiery, men’s 
suits, kitchen utensils, lingerie and under- 
wear and outerwear of all sorts for both 
men and women. 

“Advocates of ‘direct selling’ say that 
the volume of business done last year by 
these companies was approximately $300,- 
000,000. About a third of this business 
was done by one large hosiery mill which 
sells exclusively through house-to-house 
salesmen. There is every indication that 
the successful method will be extended 
to every line of merchandise that can 
profitably be sold by canvassers for 
C. O. D. delivery. 


Building Real Estate Page 


The Santa Ana (Cal.) Register each 
week in it’s building and real estate sec- 
tion runs a half column story on some 
prominent man together with a pen and 
ink sketch under the heading ‘“Who’s 
Who in Community Developing.” The 
same idea is used in the Automobile sec- 
tion under the heading “Who’s Who in 
Motordom.” 
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BELIEVE PHOTO-TYPE COMPOSITION NOW 
ACHIEVED BY BRITISH INVENTION 


Scrapping of Metal Type and Simultaneous Composition in 
Distant Cities By Radio Are Possibilities of Revolutionary 
New Method Evolved By Two London Printers 


PERFECT photo-type composing’ is 
said to have arrived at last. 

Use of metal type in printing may be- 
come obsolete. e 

Newspapers may be set up by radio 
in many towns simultaneously. 

These claims are made for the invention 
of J. R. C. August and E. K. Hunter, 
London printers, who, after four years 
secret experimentation, have perfected a 
machine which makes a new use of photog- 
raphy in printing. Announcement of 
the invention was contained in the Aug. 
29 issue of Eprror & PusiisHER. Further 
details were received this week from the 
London office. 

Although photo-composing is by no 
means new, those who have seen the 
August-Hunter machine are confident 
that its claims are capable of substantia- 
tion, and it is freely averred that existing 
methods of setting newspapers will soon 
be ousted by this revolutionary type 
setting process. 

Moreover, the British Printer says that 
the invention is not only practical and 
feasible but is in a real sense readily 
adaptable to trade conditions and even 
trade sentiment. It is understood the 
London Morning Post is carrying on 
practical experimentation in their plant, 
with the assistance of the two inventors. 

Aneautomatically focussed camera is 
the central feature of the new process. 
By this camera characters printed on a 
master film are projected in rapid se- 
quence on to another photographic base. 
The exposed film that results corre- 
sponds to the slug on a linotype machine. 
Different sizes of one type font are ob- 
tained by altering the focussing. 

Then the printing may be completed by 
a line block for letterpress, by direct 
lithographing, by photographic processes 
from plate to stone, or by offset photo- 
litho. 

The “camera composer” of the August- 
Hunter machine resembles a typewriter 
and measures only four feet by two feet 
overall. It is obvious that a complete 
plant of these machines would occupy 
much less space than that required by 
present-day composing room equipment. 

In addition to different type sizes, the 
inventors claim an infinite variety of 
type can be obtained. They assert that 
the width of the column, style and size 
of type and spacing between letters can 
all be decided in a quarter of a minute 
by the adjustment of small levers. 

By the application of telegraphy and 
wireless telegraphy, it is also claimed, the 
operator of a keyboard in London could 
set up copy simultaneously in provincial 
towns. 

It is stated that the invention, which 
will be available for newspapers in a few 
years, will save millions of dollars to the 
printing industry in capital outlay and 
greatly increase the speed of newspaper 
production. Seventy patents have been 
taken out by the inventors. 

This new development in typeless 
printing is somewhat similar to an in- 
vention announced in 1922, the patentees 
of which were connected with J. Robert- 
son & Co., Ltd., printers of the Black- 
pool Times. 

Description of this machine as quoted 
from the patent office files follows: 

“The invention relates to a photo- 
graphic printers’ composing machine for 
photographically reproducing a negative 
of the printing surface for lithographic, 
offset, letterpress and photogravure 
printing. The invention consists in em- 
ploying matrices of either a negative or 
positive character dependent upon the 
type of printing in view, in a type-setting 
machine employing the usual magazine, 
keyboard, distributor, etc., and embody- 
ing therewith a camera attachment for 
photographing, step by step, the various 
lines or portions thereof, as and when 
set, the complete block matter being con- 
veyed photographically by means of a 


beam of light passing through or from 
the transparent or other matrix and 
through a lens on a sensitized plate or 
film, the latter being then employed in 
the usual way for preparing the printing 
surface or other device for reproduction. 

“The invention may be broadly sum- 
marized as a typesetting machine similar to 
the well-known machine known under the 
registered trade-mark ‘Linotype’ wherein 
the usual type-casting matrices are re- 


placed by character members suitable for 
reproduction by photography, hereinafter 
termed for convenience the ‘matrices,’ 
said matrices being capable of being set 
into a line by the usual typesetting key- 
board and selective mechanism, there 
being employed in combination therewith 
a photographic attachment, including a 
light source, a lens and a sensitized mem- 
ber, termed the plate or film, to receive 
photographically an impression of the 
set line of characters when an exposure 
is made. 

“The invention incorporates various 
details and features for effecting the fore- 
going result. For instance a suitable con- 
struction of matrix is given by way of 
example, a mode of throwing light 
through the matrix on to the camera 
lens, and various adjustments for focuss- 
ing the matrices on to the photographic 
plate or film.” 


Operated with the ease of a typewriter, inventors of the “typeless” composing 
machine, pictured above, believe perfection has been achieved. Note the close 
up of the camera attachment, chief feature of the apparatus, through the lens 
of which light rays capture type fonts on film forms, corresponding to linotype 


slugs. 


SALE OF SMALL SPACE SUCCESSFUL WAY 
TO EDUCATE NON-ADVERTISERS 


W. W. Watson, Beaumont Enterprise and Journal, Proves This 
by Year’s Test in Local Field— 
Has Low Monthly Rate 


GALE of small space is the best way to 
educate local non-advertisers in the 
advantages of using newspaper space, in 
the opinion of W. W. Watson, local ad- 
vertising manager of the Beawmont 
(Tex.) Enterprise and Journal. This 
week Mr. Watson described a year’s suc- 
cessful test of the method. 

He had found, he said, that the chief 
trouble in trying to sell space to per- 
sistent non-advertisers, was because they 
thought newspaper advertising cost too 
much. 

“Tn other words,” he explained, “the 
advertising we had been preparing and 
submitting to prospects had been spe- 
cial pages or large copy on special occa- 
sions. The cost was in fact, rather high, 


especialy considering the amount of good 
resulting to the advertiser. 

“Consequently, we decided to turn right- 
about-face and sell them the smallest 
amount of space possible. We agreed up- 
on one-inch cards. 

“There must be some inducement to the 
advertiser from the cost standpoint, we 
believed. It would be another selling 
point in our favor—an answer to the in- 
evitable statement: ‘It costs too much.’ 

“We finally drew up a monthly card 
rate, which was very low, providing the 
advertisement ran for a minimum of 30 
days. We granted our prospects the pri- 
vilege of changing copy once a week, a 
privilege seldom accorded in similar small 
copy stunts. If the advertisement was 


cancelled in less time than 30 days, t 
open rate was to prevail. This, of cour: 
was in order to keep them running t 
full contract time. 

“Our inch-card system has been 
force for about one year. At prese 
we have an average of 30 of these car 
in the paper at all times, running eve 
day. Some of the original ones ha 
grown to two, three and four inches i 
stead of one. A little figuring will she 
this gives us the nice increase of 9 
inches every thirty days, mostly fro 
Non-Advertisers. It is good Publicity f 
them, especially for telephone numbe: 
business addresses, or to put over sor 
one phrase of any business. 

“Tt has shown some of the non-adve 
tisers the value of newspaper advertisir 
as we sell them only in a small we 

“Another thing about selling the 
monthly cards instead of getting them f 
only one month, they can be obtained f 
30, 60, or 90 days; and some few are nc 
on a yearly basis. 

“We do not believe in running the 
cards all on the same page as they g 
better results if scattered through t 
paper. Unless they produce results tl 
class of advertiser soon drops out. 

“There is nothing new about this, neith 
is it original with us, but we believe 1 
have been more successful along this li 
than the average newspaper. You wou 
be surprised how it counts up at the e 
of the year. 

“As most advertising managers kno’ 
the average salesman has his mind a 
thought on large space. A good sale 
man will work an entire week spending ; 
his spare time to sell one page ad, 
run one time, That is fine, but with t 
same energy, and possibly less time | 
could obtain ten one-inch ads to r 
30 days or more and he would dout 
his lineage. 

It wouldn’t look as good to him, but t 
lineage is there. 

“Thirty inches carried daily for o 
year can be caried with less effort and 
more profit than the same amount | 
special pages and on special occasions,” 


BLIND REPORTER WRITE 
OF NEW YORK CITY 


A. T. Naive, of Gary (Ind.) Pe 

Tribune, Engaged By Evening Worl 

to Tell His Impressions of Metropo- 
lis—Has Covered Big Stories 


A. T. Naive, blind reporter of t 
Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune, in New Yo 
City this week on his first visit, is wr 
ing a series of articles describing his it 
pressons for the New York Event 
World. 

Sightless since infancy, Mr. Naiy 
now 31, has been a reporter six years. 

In all that time he has refused to a 
cept any special consideration from t¢ 
editors or fellow reporters on the Pc 
Tribune. He works throughout the da 
making his daily rounds of his beats wi 
nothing to guide him but his cane and I 
sense of touch and feeling. He cove 
his share of night meetings and when | 
enters the office at night the first thi 
he does is to turn on the light. 

During the six years that he has be 
on the Post Tribune, Naive has cover 
all sort of news. He has gone wi 
“sponge squads” on liquor raids, assist 
in reporting the big Gary steel strike 
1919, has followed the fire sirens to firt 
covered political meetings and baseb: 
games, written funerals and marriag 
and gathered and written news concer 
ing many labor disturbances. 

His ability at remembering things h 
reached such a point of efficiency that | 
can report an entire speech almost wo! 
for word without taking more than a ha 
dozen notes on it. When he first went 
work in the Post Tribune editorial roon 
the editors were skeptical about h 
ability to handle this end of newspapi 
work but after covering several speech 
and having his work checked and four 
to be correct, they were convinced 
now take his report of a speech alm 
in preference to those taken, down t 
shorthand reporters. +, ) 


(‘ANDIDLY, the retailers took the 
reins of leadership out of the hands 
of manufacturers a year or two ago, 
hen they began their hand-to-mouth 
buying policy; and that leadership by 
“manufacturers has not yet been resumed. 
Shall the coming fall and winter season 
again find manufacturers in the same 
sition of being taught retailing eco- 
mics by force, and making a wry face 
the bitter medicine? Shall manufac- 
ers again beat their heads vainly and 
irritably against the stone wall of opposi- 
jon to the retail buying conservatism 
which the upsetting events of 1919 and 
later taught them at considerable cost? 
Or is it the precise opportunity for 
manufacturers to reassert leadership by 
showing retailers how to avoid the grave 


“buying policy; and substitute for hand- 
to-mouth buying, the far sounder policy 
ot having the merchandise the people call 
for? 

_ I think this is the precise opportunity 
for manufacturers to lead retailers; I be- 
ve that the wise and practical course is 


instinct was in large part right; that it 
a step forward not backward for retail- 
ers to be closely analytical of their turn- 
over ; that it now only remains to “correct 
@ position” as the mariners say, by as- 
“suming a less extreme and more effective 
itude. The hand-to-mouth buying idea, 
‘it is now easy to see, brought about a con- 
| dition where consumers were inconven- 
‘ienced and manufacturers greatly hamp- 
ered’'in their work of creating demand—to 
y nothing about the increased cost of 
doing business resulting from small order 
filling. 

The far-seeing retailers and wholesalers 
themselves are repudiating hand-to-mouth 
buying policy. The National Wholesale 
ry Goods Association, W. M. G. House, 
ice-president, and a Kansas wholesaler, 
made this confession and announcement 
of policy some time ago: 

“We're sailing under new colors and 
few merchandising methods. On a busi- 
ness of $1,900,000 we showed an inven- 
tory of $200,000. We must deal as fairly 
with the producer as we expect to be 
dealt with. Hand-to-mouth buying has 
_ been an expensive policy, but conditions 
“seem to warrant it. We have a right to 
wary and cautious, but it can be car- 
ried to dangerous extremes. 

“Our slogan for the season of 1925-6 
is ‘Have the merchandise!’ We realize 

ve have gone too thin in seeking low 

Brrentories Our policy now is to have 
a thoroughly representative line of mer- 
chandise, which our customers can have 
when they want it. Still, it’s a long lane 
hi overstocking. We must look ahead 
with constructive ideas., Let us not fear 
the ghost of a bad year; let us have 
goods for our customers.” 
“Have the merchandise!” That’s a 
logan for 1925-6! It is not a hip-hip 
hooray slogan. It is not a “back to the 
old days” cry; ignoring the element of 
th in the retailer’s more conservative 
Method of buying. It is no alluring en- 
ement toward inflation and speculation. 
has the sound of sense and practical 
ic, and it hits at the defects of the 
nd-to-mouth buying idea with a Demp- 
punch, for no business policy could 
more ridiculous than for retailers to 
Scourage with incomplete stocks the 
sumer in his more generous buying 
impulses. 

Let every sales and advertising man- 
er, and every salesman, sell to the re- 
lers of the country this clean-cut 
nesslike slogan for the season of 
5-6—“Have the merchandise !”—There 
no gainsaying it; there need be no 
orate justification or fine-cut argu- 
ent. A “wop” fruit and candy stand 
yner who can’t write his name_ will 
asp it. The syllogism is perfect: busi- 
ss is certain to be much better the sea- 
of 1925-6—every authority is com- 
itted to the prediction, every fact indi- 
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Peddler-Like Hand-to-Mouth Buying Policy 


By J. GEORGE FREDERICK 


cates it; therefore demand will be more 
lively for goods; therefore, have the 
merchandise. 

Don’t stop to argue anybody out of 
hand-to-mouth theory. It’s an old and 
a finished argument. Grant for the sake 
of argument the theory—but prove the 
basic necessity for having the merchandise 
when demand arises. Ergo, prove the 
folly of not having the merchandise ; show 
the harm to trade of being “out” of goods 
at the psychological moment when cus- 
tomers want it. Prove the danger of los- 
ing customers to the dealer up the street 
who has the merchandise, 

Quit all discusion of retailing science, 
turn-over or economic theory. It’s stale- 
mate; passé like last year’s hat. As 
Cleveland said, “We face a condition, not 
a theory.” The condition is that demand 
for goods is now increasing and will con- 
tinue to do so, and plain common sense in- 
dicates that sales will be lost if dealers 
have not the goods. Nobody asks that re- 
tailers go back to the “old order of 
things.” There was unquestionably too 
much speculation, too much over-loading 
of retailers, too much ignorance of correct 
buying by retailers. We can all admit 
this without quibble; indeed, we must 
admit it, for out of the whole hand-to- 
mouth buying discussion, came some 
sound lessons in the economies of retail- 
ing which will do no harm to any of us. 
But all “movements” or changes swing 
to far by their own momentum. They 
need correctives. Cautions, cagey buying 
is no “policy”; it’s a hunch. Intelligent 
buying is the correct middle ground. The 
merchandise manager of a prominent re- 
tail store made an address not long ago 
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MEASUREMENTS of New York 

newspaper advertising for August 
just published by the New York Evening 
Post Statistical Department confirm the 
impression that last month was one of 
the busiest summer periods in newspaper 
history. The 1925 total of the New York 
papers was 11,060,332 agate lines, against 
9,681,370 lines in August, 1924. The gain 


Pages 
1925 1924 total 
1,218 1,218 RIMETICATIN ip’ stelglo's) sareve 
1,280 1,130 Herald Tribune....... 
1,694 1,422 ED iE SPARS ci arena sth as sein vonce 1 
1,260 1,102 AW Onder: wienciavsis:e stocaistore 1 
788 744 ‘*Mirror (Tabloid)..... 
1,140 992 News (Tabloid).,.... 
1,252 bane Evening Graphic..... 
1,068 884 *Evening Journal...... 
694 404 24 "Ewvening  Posti.<0snes 
586 554 *Evening World....... 
776 G36 Sen a eepitae & 32d ae 
520 DO Si wae elem ratiiy meena, «:--s.c6 ae 
1,050 1,012 Brooklyn Eagle....... 1 
586 502 Brooklyn Times...... 
532 530 Standard Union....... 
14,444 11,988 Lotals,.,.cteacsteietts s sate Nae 


*No Sunday edition. 


AUGUST ADVERTISING GREATEST SUMMER 
VOLUME IN N. Y. NEWSPAPER HISTORY 
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and made a plea for better understanding 
between manufacturers and retailers and 
advises retailers to place orders sufficient- 
ly early and in reasonable quantities, 
pointing out that the distributor was en- 
titled to that consideration and that it 
was of the interest of all concerned. He 
goes on to say that “there is no greater 
cause for lost business than incomplete 
retail stocks.” 

Successful retailing does not consist of 
picking up what the manufacturers have, 
or buying distress merchandise. The 
most successful selling methods call for 
full stocks, rightly priced, comprising full 
size and color ranges. 

“Tt is the privilege of the merchant to 
decide which of these policies to adopt, 
but it is also your duty to see that he is 
in full possession of all these facts, so that 
he may arrive at an intelligent conclusion 
and act accordingly.” 

Note that he says it is a duty to put 
retailers wise to sound facts of this kind. 
The manufacturer is in a better central 
position to see the whole than the retailer, 
but it has been a mistake to ask too much 
of the retailer; or to damn him for care 
in avoiding the far too frequent retail 
bankruptcies of the past. The attitude of 
the retailer is well expresed by Jerry P. 
Wall, of Wall Brothers, North Adams, 
Mass. (wholesalers) : 

“T don’t know how yow’ll ever end 
hand-to-mouth buying. Don’t forget the 
retailer has his side of the question and 
is entitled to consideration also, He has 
his problems. It is a mistaken idea that 
business will ever go back to the old order 
of things. True, it will be more expen- 
sive to do business, but no man knows 


of 1,378,962 lines approximates 14 per 
cent. The record for August, 1920, the 
previous peak, was passed by 470,000 
lines. 

Number of pages printed increased 
from 11,998 to 14,444, the extra 2,446 
pages representing 20 per cent. 

Figures for individual news papers for 
August, 1925-1924 and 1925-1919, follow: 


Percentage of 


space 1925 1924 Gain Loss 
re 1,055,788 1,040,934 14° 854 deris.<)s 
9 1,095,800 840,002 255;/99 mr Mea cre 
0 1,989,826 1,651,892 S37, SS 4i rae. 7 
Pa 1,339,012 1,180,794 US 8j20 5 adem ek 
5) 273,258 265,274 7 98 AE Sete actos 
8 424,926 367,240 57686) Pee ne oc 
8 194,828 TUS TOe Mice ac Sere ae 
9 763,820 749,700 P4120 petite aie 
8 306,224 228,480 UN A: ee aie RC 
4 485,876 387,478 98,398) 9 recite: 
BS) 826,146 631,206 194.9408) Tos es 
yA 409,074 3055 920 Sanaa eater 96,846 
3 1,143,064 1,062,850 Oe as sacle 
1 345,446 305,044 40;402 0 a omeicaes 
BA 407,244 AGA SOO" | evsieishers 57,312 
cc DL060; 3320e S681, 3/0 193782962" a eee: 
Net Gain 


tEvening Graphic first issue September 15, 1924; Sunday edition inaugurated May 3, 1925. 


1925 1924 1923 

American 1,055,788 1,040,934 919,514 
Herald #tvsra<\e cesta cotter Mies d,» «Rares 687,606 
Herald Trib... 1,095,800 840,002 577,626 
Pimes! alsa tae 1,989,826 1,651,892 1,580,350 
IWiotid) » Sura. 1,339,012 1,180,794 1,256,764 
*Mirror (Tab. 273,258 265;274s Melee «i012 
News (Tab.).. 424,926 367,240 275,570 
Eve. Graphic CER ee 
*Eve. Journal.. 763,820 749,700 707,994 
Bye, eviailerc emir. ties scence 401,640 
*Byer” Postiean ss 306,224 228,480 236,650 
*Eve. World 485,876 387,478 466,556 
Globes very ieMPeeMine ee ores Ge cuales seo MMS oe 2 
Pe Sin, cee 826,146 631,206 648,476 
*Telegram F 409,074 505,920 513,298 
B’klyn Eagle... 1,143,064 1,062,850 1,044,032 
B’klyn Times... 345,446 05,044 270,182 
Stand, Union... 407,244 464,556 439,074 

Totals... 11,060,332 9,681,370 10,025,332 


tFigures not recorded. 


1922 1921 1920 1919 
759,822 681,376 725,780. 871,312 
789,390 749,846 875,596 643,790 
591,714 554,846 660,390 567,918 
1,619,914 1,356,390 1,665,044 1,460,544 
1,305,900 965,958 1,372,698 1,377,806 
223,286 189,314 T235220 sition 
696,126 620,228 519,302 531,908 
344,148 373,896 397,896 288,272 
226,422 374,032 308,930 284,455 
498,172 509,352 556,720 409,252 
430,642 451,072 431,842 508,546 
591,988 480,420 546,506 482,372 
497,408 461,134 514,344 672,296 
1,061,644 935,596 977,382 855,228 
250,270 287,926 283,310 Petnase 
546,626 495,068 632,036 549,102 
10,433,472 9,486,454 10,590,806 9,502,801 


Ss d Globe combined June 4, 1923; name changed to Sun March 10, 1924. 
teiticnem and Mail combined January 28, 1924; name changed to Telegram May 18, 1925. 


“Have the Merchandise” Campaign Suggested to Manufacturers Who Have Suffered from Retailers’ 


about the future. Without retailers we 
cannot exist, and if the retailer shows a 
good profit it benefits our business. There 
is another side of the question of hand- 
to-mouth buying and we’ve got to consider 
both.” 

It is clear that you can’t get a cautious 
man out of his cyclone cellar until he feels 
that the danger of cyclones has passed. 
Hand-to-mouth buying has been a sort 
of cyclone cellar policy of expedience, and 
is not completely defensible on principle. 
Its basic defect is exposed from a new 
angle by Ernest C. Hall, of Clawson & 
Wilson, of Buffalo, speaking recently be- 
fore a convention of knit goods buyers in 
New York: 

“The whole argument favoring hand-to- 
mouth buying is based on the asumption 
that the financial burden could be assumed 
in its entirety by the manufacturers and - 
wholesalers, instead of equalized between 
the three branches of distribution as 
formerly. : 

“It is generally known that while the 
past year has been a poor year for busi- 
ness, very few competent retailers have 
failed to make at least a little money. On 
the contrary, it is almost hard to find a 
manufacturer or wholesaler who has made 
any money whatever, and a study of the 
columns of the daily trade papers calls 
attention to many who have lost large 
sums. 


“Bearing this in mind, it is evident that 
this extra financial burden cannot be as- 
sumed by the manufacturers and whole- 
salers alone, and that if this policy is to 
become permanent, the latter must change 
their methods of business to meet these 
conditions, and the only way in which 
they could do so would be to follow in 
the footsteps of the retail merchants, and 
buy their materials and make their mer- 
chandise on the same hand-to-mouth scale. 

“This method, as everyone knows, is 
inefficient, wasteful and very expensive, 
and if this added cost is to become a per- 
manent feature, it will become imperative 
for manufacturers and wholesalers to add 
these extra charges to the cost of their 
product before figuring their profit, and in 
consequence a merchant will be obliged to 
pay more for his goods, and also in many 
cases have a poorer selection to choose 
from than if business was conducted on 
a normal basis. 


“Furthermore, when mills are only 
operating for a portion of the year, the 
earning capacity of their help is naturally 
impaired to a large extent, and as they 
have less money to spend, the merchnt 
in that locality naturally loses a large 
amount of business. 


“It is only by cooperation from the 
wholesaler’s salesmen and the manufac- 
turer’s salesmen selling direct, that busi- 
ness can be restored to a normal channel, 
and it should be considered an important 
part of your selling campaign to en- 
courage the retailer in every way possible 
to again become a merchant and cease 
being a peddler.’’ 


Yes, a peddler! That’s a deserved 
epithet for the retailer who deserts the 
principle which distinguishes a merchant 
from a peddler; namely this: that a 
peddler’s stock consists of what he can 
sling on his back, and you must select 
from his narrow range or do without. 
The merchant, on the other hand, is re- 
garded by the public as the man who 
maintains a merchandise institution where 
more complete choice and more satisfac- 
tory service is rendered. 


‘New sales drives are everywhere start- 
ing; .new enthusiasm for a new era, 
auspiciously bgun, is everywhere rife. Let 
us cooperatively and vigorously sell the 
retailer on the idea of the new slogan: 
have the merchandise. Don’t overload 
him; don’t ask or expect the impossible, 
but insist, as you have the fullest right 
and reason to insist, that he fill up his 
assortments, and have a stock which 
intelligently, as well as merely cautiously, 
constitutes his logical stock. 
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DEVELOPMENT IS OPENED 


Governor General, Sir William G. Allardyce, Speaks at Cere- 
monies Attending Completion of Newfoundland 
Power and Paper Company’s Huge Project 


667XHERE have been many red letter 

days in his Majesty’s oldest Colony, 
since Cabot first dropped anchor at St. 
John’s, some 400 years ago, to lay the 
foundation of the British Empire over- 
seas—days of which every Newfound- 
lander is proud. I have merely to refer 
to the landing of the first cable, the first 
wireless message that ever came across. the 
Atlantic, the first direct aeroplane flight 
from the new world to the old, the con- 
struction at Grand Falls of the first paper 
mill and other historical events too num- 
erous to mention. But I doubt whether 
any one of these has had within it more 
far-reaching possibilities—if rightly taken 
advantage of—for benefiting the people ot 
Terra Nova and promoting their material 
and industrial welfare than the opening ot 
this paper mill which, when running at 
full capacity, will turn out 400 tons ot 
news print paper daily.” 

Sir William G. Allardyce, Governor 
General of Newfoundland, was the speak- 
er. The occasion was the official opening 
Aug. 24, of the great Humber River de- 
velopment of the Newfoundland Power 
and Paper Company, Ltd. at Corner 
Brook, Newfoundland. Sir Glynn Wes: 
presided. 

Continuing, Sir William said that both 
the British Government and the local 
Government have a direct concern in 
this huge undertaking and it was a mat- 
ter of gratification that it had been found 
possible to synchronize the visit of the 
parliamentary committee from the Moth- 
erland with the formal opening of this 
gigantic paper manufactory. 

It was impossible to tell in terms 
of employment or to compute in dollars 
and cents, His Excellency said, what this 
development means to Newfoundland, but 
of this he was confident, that the words, 
“Cornerbrook” and “Humber” had been 
repeated more often during the past two 
years and a half and produced more con- 
tentment and happiness and inspired more 
hope in Newfoundland than any other 
three words that have been used in the 
same period. 

Concluding his address and formally 
declaring the works open, His Excellency 
complimented the officers and directors 
of the Newfoundland Power and Paper 
Company, Ltd., the Messrs. Armstrong, 
Whitworth & Co., of London, general 
contractors and the sub-contractors, for 
their skill and thoroughness and the ra- 
pidity with which they had erected the 
plant and overcome the many engineering 
and climatic difficulties. To John Stadler, 
managing director, he was generous, re- 
ferring to him as “that expert in paper 
making and paper mill management who, 
ably supported by his staff, has maintained 
the unique reputation he brought with him 
from Canada.” 

The Humber development of the New- 


foundland Power & Paper Company, in- 
corporated by Parliament July 13, 1923, 
represents an investment of approximately, 
$35,000,000, about half of which has in- 
terest guaranteed by both Britain and 
Newfoundland. Within two years the 
tidal waters of an arm of the Bay of 
Islands, have given place to an area of 
40 acres of filled land upon which stand 
the mills and pulp wood yards with rail- 
road sidings, warehouses and wharves ad- 
joming. The modern town of Corner 
Brook has been laid out with water sup- 


Newsprint Machine with 


ply, electric lights, sewerage system and 
a large number of houses have been con- 
structed to house employees. A modern 
hotel has been erected and one of the 
most completely equipped hospitals in the 
country is serving the community with a 
competent corps of nurses. 

Within the same brief period, the Hy- 
dro-Electric Power Plant at Deer Lake, 
32 miles from Corner Brook, has been 
constructed and filled with machinery. 
The great dam has been erected at Grand 
Lake with canal, power lines, etc. and 
100,000 horse power of electric current is 
being sent daily over 4 transmission lines 
to the mills at Corner Brook. Back of 
the mills is a woodland area of 1,914,282 
acres, 50 per cent of which are on the 
Humber River water shed and the balance 
are located west of the Humber along 
the railroad and on the West Coast. 

Back of the power plant is Grand Lake 
with an area of 215 square miles and a 
drainage area of 1,650 square miles. 
From this an average, yearly flow is 
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available of 5,000 cubic feet per second. 

Grand Lake is being used as a regula- 
tory reservoir, with a capacity of 30,000 
million cubic feet. To control this huge 
reservoir, a hollow, reinforced concrete 
dam, 800 feet long and 75 feet high, was 
built at Junction Brook. This main dam 
has a spillway with a capacity of 26,000 
cubic feet per second. This consists of 
18 electric operated sluiceways, each 15 
feet wide. To convey the water from 
Grand Lake to Deer Lake Power House, 
a canal, 7 miles long, was built with in- 
take works regulating the flow. 

There are 7 pen stocks, each 4,000 feet 
long, through which the water flows to 
the turbines the upper 2,500 feet being of 
wood staves construction about ten feet 
in diameter. The lower section is of 
riveted steel. 

The machine room of the paper mill 
contains 4 paper making units, all identi- 
cal. Each is capable of producing 100 
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100 Tons Daily Capacity 


tons of finished news print paper every 
24 hours, when operated at full capacity, 
or 400 tons a day. The present output is 
about 150 tons a day. But it is stated that 
*by the first of the year, the machines will 
be in condition to produce pretty close to 
full capacity. 

The detailed technical description of 
the machinery in operation in the power 
house and paper and sulphite mills at Deer 
Lake and Corner Brook would fill a page 
of space in Eprror & PusisHeER, but that 
space is not available. Some conception 
of this enormous development may be 
gained, however, by considering that 173,- 
000 tons of material have been received in 
the last two years at the wharf at Corner 
Brook and more than 100,000 tons repre- 
sents machinery and equipment of one kind 
and another, all bearing the: stamp either 
“Made in Britain,” or ‘“Made in Canada.” 

Warehousing and shipping is simplicity 
itself 265 days in the year. The “Humber 
Arm” and “Corner Brook,” sister ships of 
the Newfoundland Power & Paper Com- 


pany, Ltd. will solve that problem by cat 
rying about 6,000 tons of news print pap 
per cargo in specially constructed holds : 
Atlantic seaboard ports, to England, Au 
tralia and the other British dominion 
But during the other hundred days in th 
year Corner Brook is icebound and pre 
vision has been made to store during th: 
period from 40 to 50,000 tons of ney 
print. These huge warehouses—and ther 
are two of them—are 135 feet wide b 
600 feet long. The rolls are to be stocke 
3 high, end on end. These warehouse 
adjoin the finishing room and are built ¢ 
some 8,000 piles. They extend to tt 
wharves at deep water. 

The Bowater Paper Company, Messr 
Eric V. Bowater and Earle C. Duffin, 34 
Madison avenue, New York, are the sel 
ing agents for this new production, sor 
of which has been in use recently by tt 
Jacksonville (Fla.) Times-Union and tt 
Boston (Mass.) Herald Traveler. 


NEWSSTAND WAR ON 


English Firm Seeking Monopoly o 
Stand Poster Space 


Enterprising attempts to capture th 
shopfronts of news agents in all parts ¢ 
England are being made by a syndicat 
whose scheme is to erect cabinets an 
boards for poster display in front o 
agents’ shops and obtain a monopoly ¢ 
sales. 

At present every news agent erects hi 
own boards or receives them for a sma! 
charge from a newspaper, putting up th 
contents bills he prefers because of it 
sales value, because he receives a fre 
copy for displaying a bill, or because th 
journal gives him the terms desired b 
the National Federation of Retail New 
Agents. Under the new scheme the ager 
gets a fee for five years and resigns a! 
rights in his shop-front as far as displa 
of bills is concerned, and the right to 
show is let by the bill-posting syndicat 
to any newspaper for a charge of three 
halfpence per day per space and three 
pence on Sunday. 

Naturally the newspapers are de 
termined opponents of the scheme as | 
means paying for space that most ¢ 
them have enjoyed free of charge fo 
years innumerable. The National Fed 
eration of Retail News Agents does ne 
like the plan. 


PRINTING SUNDAY TABLOID 


Memphis News Scimitar Reduces Siz 


September 6 
A tabloid edition has replaced the for 
mer full-size Sunday edition of tk 


Memphis News Scimitar. The daily eve 
ning editions of the paper will remain th 
old style, but the Sunday morning editior 
hereafter will be tab size. 

The change to the pictorial field fol 
lowed a conference between local repré 
sentatives of the News Scimitar and Pai 
Block in New York. The first editio1 
Sept 6, carried 64 pages of black an 
white and eight pages of comics, followin 
the announcement of the management thz 
advertising would be restricted to 18 
columns of 16 inch length. 


Panorama Snapshot of New 


Plant of the Newfoundland Power and Paper Co., Corner Brook, Newfoundland 
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The Detroit News Prints 81% of 
All Women’s Wear Advertising 
Published in Detroit 


. ieee iS soindicative of the attention getting value of a medi- 
um as its patronage by the sellers of women’s wear merchandise, 
for that kind of advertising is entirely dependent for results on home 
reading. That women read The Detroit News and buy accordingly is 
amply proved by the fact that 81% cf all Women’s Wear Advertising 
placed in Detroit appears in The Detroit News, week days. The 
Sunday News carries 53% of all the women’s wear advertising, as 
well. The superiority of The News in this classification of adver- 
tising as well as in every other selling classification is due to its 
uniquely thorough coverage and its home appeal. 


No other city of Detroit’s size or larger is so thoroughly covered 
by one paper as Detroit by The News. 


' The Detroit News 


Greatest Circulation Week Day or Sunday In Michigan 
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AGATE LINES WORKING IN 300 DAILIES 
TO BUILD A FLORIDA CITY: 


Pulling Power of Newspapers Demonstrated in Hollywood- 
by-the-Sea Copy for Attracting Vacationists— 
$65,000 Monthly Being Spent Says Rankin 


By HAMMOND EDWARD FRANKLIN 


VIAM?s lead in total lineage over all 
newspapers of the country, including 
New York and Chicago, has spotlighted 
interest on what is happening in Florida. 

The rush of tourists, advertising and 
newspaper men, and money for real estate 
has had an effect not unlike gold field 
booms of other days. Stories of land 
bought for a small amount and sold, sight 
unseen, for double have floated back to 
even the small towns up north. Not so 
much has been heard about Florida as a 
summer vacation place. In fact, the north- 
ern impression has been that only in win- 
ter is Florida a desirable resort. 

Newspaper advertising now promises to 
stabilize what otherwise might prove an 
ephemeral boom. It has just demonstrated 
sensationally that it can bring Florida 
plenty of summer vacationists. Now it 
is helping Florida get more industries and 
in other ways lay a bedrock foundation 
of permanence to its prosperity. 

Newspapers have been called on before 
to help Florida. For instance, the city 
advertising department of Jacksonville 
has published paid space to invite manu- 
facturers to build their plants in Jackson- 
ville or to invest money there at higher 
rates than elsewhere. Some advertising 
has been done of the section as a winter 
resort, although slight compared with 
California. 

Considerable real estate advertising for 
Florida in the last few months has found 
its way north as well as flooded the local 
press. Coral Gables, advertised as 40 
miles of water front and “the Miami 
Riviera,” in particular has been featured 
in a high grade way. 

But the most striking demonstration of 
how newspaper advertising can produce 
at times remarkably quick results has 
been the case of Hollywood-by-the-Sea, 
Florida, called “Florida’s all-year resort 
city, a place to live.” 

Somewhat over four years ago Joseph 
W. Young, who had been in the real 
estate business at Indianapolis and in 
California, went to Miami where he 
prospered. 

He decided that because of lack of 
harbor facilities, Miami was not as good 
seaport as it might be. It was his idea 
there should be a city on the southeast 
coast where large vessels could enter as 
readily as New York City and Philadel- 
phia. After making a survey, Mr. Young 
picked Hollywood as the spot, as had 
Flagler before him. 

Mr. Young’s land has a frontage of 
seven miles on the ocean. It is 15 miles 
north of Miami and 50 miles south of 
Palm Beach. The place is now a modern 
city with parks, golf courses, recreation 
grounds, etc. There are two large hotels 
and another under construction. It is «he 
ambition of the developers of Hollywood 
to increase its population from 7,000 to 
100,000 in the next three years. 

The summer months have been a dull 
period previously in Hollywood. The 
hotels closed and most of the residents 
left for a vacation. Mr. Young believed 
that the city was a better potential resort 
than many others and that northern peo- 
ple could be induced to come south for 
summer trips. He brought his men to- 
gether in March and laid plans for them 
to go north and see what could be done. 
He also talked with several advertising 
men who threw cold water on the -pos- 
sibility of doing anything successfully. 

On June 16, H. Emerson Evans put 
the problem of how to induce excursion- 
ists from New York to Hollywood by 
boat and by train up to William H. 
Rankin, head of the William H. Rankin 
Company, a firm believer in newspaper 
advertising. Three days later Vice-Pres- 
ident Reinhart of the Rankin agency pres- 
ented complete plans for a campaign, call- 
ing for an expenditure of $46,000 for New 
York and towns within a radius of 300 


miles during July, and it was approved 
by Mr. Young. 

On June 25, the advertising started and 
on June 29, when the first steamer sailed 
with excursionists on board every berth 
was sold. 

It had been planned to have a boat 
leave New York every other Tuesday, 
but it has been necessary for the steamer 
to sail every Tuesday and the boat is 
sold up to Oct. 1. Three weeks after the 
New York campaign started, newspaper 
advertising at the rate of $25,000 a month 
began at Chicago and the Central West. 
Ten days after the first copy had ap- 
peared, the first train of excursionists left 
filled to capacity for Hollywood and a 
waiting list was established. The re- 
sults, if anything, from the Middle West 
have been ahead of the East. 

The copy, ranging all the way from a 
full page to small space, has featured a 
complete trip for $100 for 14 days, in- 
cluding hotel and all other expenses. As 
the Clyde line charges $85 for the round 
trip by sea alone, it is evident that each 
excoursionist costs Mr. Young $50 to $75, 
but the publicity, advertising and general 
interest fostered in Hollywood he believes 
makes it well worth the price. 

The price recently has been raised to 
$150, 

“Enjoy a tour of South-sea-isle charm 
plus modern  seaside-resort comfort” 
coaxes one page advertisement. It shows 
a $250,000 bathing pavillion and brings 
out the many features of the complete 


‘trip. It stresses the mild climate and the 


desirability of Hollywood as a year- 
’round city. A personal invitation from 
Joseph W. Young is published beneath his 
picture. A coupon is attached. 

Six inches double column space in 
resort sections and half page in news 
sections, even page one space as high as 
$10 per line in such papers as the New 
York Times, American, Herald Tribune, 
Telegram and World helped bring hun- 
dreds. The original plan had been for the 
salesmen to follow down personally people 
who mailed in coupons, but the coupons 
piled in so fast it was not possible or 
necessary. 

Each inquirer was mailed a folder and 
a week later a second folder. One of 
these contained impressions of Hollywood 
obtained by a party of newspaper men 
who went there as guests of Mr. Young. 
Those in the group included G. W. 
Beardsley, editorial writer of the Nez 
York Commercial, T. W. Spurgeon, 
resort editor of the New York Sun, J. S. 
Jourdan, Wall Street Journal, Gilbert T. 
Hodges, the Sun and Telegram, Clifford 
Standish of the resort department of the 
New York Times, R. A. Mooney of the 
resort department of the New York Post, 
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H. Emerson Evans, New York manager 
of Hollywood-by-the-Sea and William H. 
Rankin. 

“Mr. Young wants to keep the interest 
of the public centered on Hollywood, and 
he has decided to use the newspapers 52 
weeks a year,’ Mr. Rankin stated the 
other day. “At present we are using 300 
newspapers in Chicago, New York and 
between. The cost is about $65,000 a 
month. As it continues on this steady 
basis it will doubtless arouse great in- 
terest in Hollywood and other cities in 
Florida (which no doubt will follow the 
plan) and will do more to stabilize values 
in the state than anything else that can 
be imagined. 

‘You will notice that our method 
eliminates the need of any costly direct- 
mail advertising. By using ample news- 
paper space week in and out, as we will 
in the campaign, and by keeping the copy 
newsy, the newspaper advertising itself 
comprises a ‘followup’ and is one-tenth 
as expensive, less than one half cent for 
a full page delivered into one home. 

“Mr. Young’s payroll amounts to 
$1,000,000 per month and he has over 
3,400 employes in Hollywood and at ot- 
fices through the country. It is his in- 
tention to make Hollywood a city for the 
man of average income and not for the 
wealthy alone. 

“We asked for suggestions as to what 
could be manufactured in the city. Up 
to now, more than 60,000 letters haye 
been received offering ideas. From these 
he will get at least 100 articles which 
can be manufactured. He hopes to greatly 
develop the manufacturing aspect of Hol- 
lywood and has a department for that 
purpose. 

“All this goes to prove that the people 
do read newspapers, in summer as well 
as in winter, and, if the proper copy and 
layouts are used, they do respond. The 
success of Hollywood-by-the-sea should 
convince advertisers that the summer is 
just as good as the winter to advertise.” 

The growth of Hollywood will be 
watched with interest as a city which 
newspaper advertising helped build during 
the pioneer stage. 


ONE AD—ONE CROWD—ONE 
SQUAD ‘OF POLICE 


NE newspaper advertisement in 


the Kansas City newspapers — 

last week at the beginning of a 
nine-day sale put on by the New 
York Salvage Wrecking Company 
brought out a crowd that necessi- 
tated calling of police reserves. 

It was the first time the store 
had ever advertised. 


COLORADO EDITOR ATTACKED 


W. Walker of Grand Junction Beate 
by Alleged Klansman 


(By Telegraph to Epiror & PuBLISHER) 


Denver, Col., Sept. 8—Walter Walker 
editor and owner of the Grand Junctio; 
(Col.) Sentinel, prominent local Demo 
cratic leader and active opposer of th 


.Ku Klux Klan was attacked and brutall 


beaten last week by Charles Thoma: 
deputy sheriff, alleged high Klansman. 

According to bystanders Walker wa 
going down Main street when he was s¢ 
upon by Thomas who knocked him dow 
three times and badly mauled him. 

The attack was said to be the result ¢ 
severe criticism against the Klan appear 
ing in the Sentinel. Thomas was ar 
rested on a state warrant charging hit 
with malicious and felonious assualt an 
his commission as deputy sheriff wa 
cancelled. 


British Agency Men Advertising 


A campaign to advertise advertisin 
has been launched in the leading Londo 
dailies by the Association of British Ac 
vertising Agents. It is being run in larg 
space and the copy stresses the impo} 
tance of agency service in presenting bus 
ness messages to the public. 


Number 5 


Whys and Wherefores of Certified Dry Mat: 
CERTIFIED “STAYBACK” — 


Many of our customers who are equipped with Duplex tubulars 
tell us that with Certified Dry Mats they have less hand tooling 


than with “wet mats.” 


Whether you are equipped with a tubular or a semi-cylindrical 
casting box, you will find that Certifieds do not require any more 
“backing” than wet mats, and quite generally they do not require 


as much. 


Why? 


Because Certifieds are integral, homogeneous units 


with natural stayback. In our dry mats flexibility, impressibility, 
thickness and stayback are closely allied and carefully controlled 
during the manufacturing process. 


We fully realize that it is simple enough to claim this and that 
for a product, and so we prefer that you check up on our state- 


ments and satisfy yourself. 


It is a pleasure for us to put 


Certifieds to the test in your plant; samples are free, and do 


not obligate you in any way. 


And you will be pleased with the results with Certified Dry 


Mats. Just try thm NOW. 


CERTIFIED DRY MAT CORPORATION 


340 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
For wet mat printing with DRY MAT facility—use Certifieds 


Made in the U. S. A. 
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for FOODS 


| 


VERY food manufacturer 

knows the general condi- 
tions which affect sales of his 
product. But for cold-blooded 
knowledge of exactly what 
papers will move food stuffs 
best in any market—ask the 
Chain Stores. 


Well enough is not good enough 
for them. Their selling efforts 
continue six days a week and 
fifty-two weeks a year. Adver- 
tising and sales are never sepa- 
rated far enough to cloud cause 
and effect. 


And these advertisers use the 
Evening Journal more than they 
do any other paper in New 
York—morning, evening or 
Sunday. They do this because 
it produces the sales volume and 
net profits they want; and it does 
so because every family buys 
food and the Evening Journal 
goes into the homes of 43 out of 
every 100 families who read any 
New York evening newspaper. 


Look at the food lineage for 
example: 


The NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 
publishes more Food Advertising than any 
paper in New York and has the same rec- 
ord for practically everything a family buys. 


Well enough is not good enough 


Selling FOODS in 
New York 


How Grocery Chain Stores and 
Food Manufacturers invest their 
advertising lineage: 


GROCERY CHAIN STORE LINEAGE 


Stores include: 


FNe So Be Daniel Reeves Bohack 
Andrew Daveys Sheffield Farms Federal 
Gristede United Chain Buschbaum 


Oppenheimer Stores Butler 


Paper 1924 Ist Half 1925 
J Gurnialieen. oie: ata oe be eee rate 142,100 64,955 
Bvetitroms VWorld- syt;. sion eras 104,343 53,012 
SDV Tl SENS ie ate ee rei ol Ine, a ee ehh 79,108 39,710 
ING WiSiane terete sities cae eho ne Re 54,842 28,877 
SATTUGLI CAT) aah stench, 5, eo ace ea ae 38,181 270 
PVC SBarerte as ane, eer eee a ech Ree 1,776 Woh Sa ee 
AM GON Se 0 cege eaine Ba rieorocs bres 8 ot 1764 uke > | eee 
Mail een Maen ceth. «cere eee 1,475 teas heres 
Telegram } fa aga enor Vee) sete { TAOS ete te enc ad 
World Ra scoa ascites meotetaciteoee ieee 1,040 280 
POS Ueess ance came nets ae ate acme ie 77 OMe als. ee 


TOTAL FOOD LINEAGE, 1924 


Evening Morning Sunday 
Journal ...621,802 News .....232,156 American. .173,752 
Suniean os 546,002 ‘Dimes ~...16/, 162 World ....120,776 
World ....524,920 American. .127,222 Her.-Trib.. 79,576 
Tel.-Mail. . 164,406 Her.-Trib. 123,168 Times .... 39,956 
Postaeasas-: 47,008 World .... 68,500 News j..c--cm1s102 
Bulletin .. 4,192 Mirror 7eoLS 


TOTAL FOOD LINEAGE, 1925 


(8 months) 

Evening Morning Sunday 
Journal ...385,542 Her.-Trib.. 105,274 American.. 95,502 
Suma, eee 350,500 American.. 76,174 Her.-Trib.. 35,316 
World ...294,454 Times .... 64,526 Times 003058 
Tel) fae 79,410 World..... 44,448 World..... 28,084 


Post fae OU O4e 


NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 


Largest evening circulation in America—and at 3c a copy 
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NEWSPAPER MAKERS AT WORK 
By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


He cut expenditures 20 per cent this year—J. E. Hanway 


WITCHING back from. spendthrift 
days to the economical administration 
required in the current condition of af- 
fairs offers its problems to-all publishers, 
disregarding the proportions of their 
properties. 

But it can be done, and safely now, 
without danger to the newspaper product, 
in the opinion of J. E. Hanway, publisher 
of the Casper (Wyo.) Tribune. Mr. Han- 
way has been able to cut his expenditures 
20 per cent this year, he told Eprror & 
PUBLISHER this week. 

“I believe,” he said, “that the average 
newspaper publisher could cut his ex- 
penses very materially by giving personal 
attention to his plant. Too often, he is 
content to sit at his front desk and let 
his employees turn the wheels around. 

“The biggest hole in the newspaper 
purse, I believe, can be located in the cir- 
culation department. You know how un- 
paid subscriptions gradually accumulate 
in any newspaper office. 

“The first step in economy, I believe, 
and the most important step is to cut out 
all circulation deadwood. Let the public 
know it is getting a 10 cent product for a 
few cents, and stop every subscriber who 
neglects payment.” 


RADIO 
SUPREMACY 


During the first eight months of 
1925, the four leading New York 
evening newspapers published 
1,221,744 lines of Radio advertis- 
ing. The Sun alone published 
150,000 lines more 
than the other three combined. 
During this period The Sun pub- 
lished as much Radio advertising as 
the four leading New York morn- 
ing and Sunday newspapers com- 
bined. 


Whe weie Sun 


280 Broadway, New York 


690,864—over 


Mr. Hanway also said he was able to 
save $2,000 a year in printing. 

“We were getting our job work done 
outside,” he explained. “I purchased a 
small press, and now the expense is little 
more than the cost of white paper.” 

Casper is a city of 25,000 in a county 
of 40,000. Circulation of the Tribune is 
between 7,500 and 8,000. Mr. Hanway is 
able to conduct his business at a cost of 
$163,200 a year, or an average of $13,600 
a month. 

The Tribune’s expenses are apportioned 
per month, approximately as follows: 


Mechanical: $3,500. 
Editorial: $2,100. 

Office : $600. 
Advertising: $700. 
Circulation: $700. 
Indirect Account: $6,009. 


The indirect account includes cost of 
newsprint, officers’ salaries, bad accounts, 
traveling expenses, freight, agency com- 
mussions, etc. 

Circulation has always been 
dominant interest of Mr. Hanway. 


the 


13,570,839 Lines 


Dispatch advertising record first 
eight months of 1925 exceeding other 
Columbus newspapers combined by 
2,421,359. For the first 6 mos. 1925 


The Dispatch paid advertising line- 
age exceeded the second Ohio news- 
paper by 1,210,736. 


NET PAID CIRCULATION 


SUBURBAN 
COUNTRY 


Columbus Dispatch 


On10'S GREATEST HOME DAILY 


“IT have tried all methods of building 
up subscription lists,” he said. “At one 
time, I was a firm believer in the premium 
system. 

“Nowadays, however, the large general 
advertisers want honest circulation, and 
newspaper publishers anxious for their 
patronage, must get reaclers by publishing 
a readable newspaper. 

“Circulation made through centests, I 
have found by experience, is not the least 
bit valuable. In fact it is rather a detri- 
ment to the newspaper using this 
method.” 

Mr. Hanway said he now adds to his 
reader-lists by spending money in the 
editorial department, by house-to-house 
solicitation, and by prompt delivery. 

In delivery of the Tribune, he is mak- 
ing ever increasing use of automobiles. 
His newspaper is carried to every camp 
in the oil felds by fast trucks. On Sun- 
day three routes, running from 60 to 150 
miles, are delivered by automobile. 

“I investigated the possibilities for 
using an airplane,” Mr. Hanway said, 
“but I don’t think the time is ripe for 
that yet.” 

It was a Hanway ancestor who made 
one of the first umbrellas. J. E. Hanway 
likes to believe he has inherited this 
sense of foresight, a gift which makes 
him lay claim to a golden future for 
Wyoming, a State which so far, he says, 
has been “barely scratched.” 

Jonah Hanway carried his umbrella cn 
London streets in 1690 and was straight- 
way laughed back indoors. He persisted, 
however, and his English descendants be- 
came rich manufacturing rain shelters for 
Britons. . 

The American Hanways were front- 
iersmen. “J. E.” was raised in the then 
grasshopper-ridden Kansas: 

Although he lived on a. Kansas farm, 
Mr. Hanway from early bovhood wanted 
to go into the newspaper business. His 
first taste of it was selling subscripticns 
to farm magazines. When his family 
“moved to town,” he carried a route for 
the old Topeka Capital. Later he be- 
came the local agent in Topeka for the 
Kansas City Star, subsequently adding to 
his experience through connections with 


the Kansas City Times, Topeka Journal, 
and the old Kansas City World, 

After this experience, he decided he 
would become his cwn boss. In 1904 he 
leased the Horton (Kan.) Commercial, 
a weekly. Becaase of his early ex- 
perience in the circulation departments of 
varicus Kansas dailies, he was able to 
build up the property and sel! it at a 
profit. For a while, therefore, he made 
the buying and selling of weeklies his 
business. All together seven newspapers 
passed through his hands in this way. 

The eighth weekly was the Casper 
Tribune. Mr. Hanway. bought this 
property in 1914. Casper was then a 
village of 3,200. His newspaper has been 
in the daily field since 1916. 

“It looked good to me in those days, 
and it still looks good,’ Mr. Hanway 
said. “Wyoming has just been scratched, 


and some day people of the East will 
wake up to the opportunities there. 

Mr. Hanway made the claim that there 
are thousands of acres under “Wyoming 
sage brush, where you can take out $1 
a yard in pure gold.” 


For The Six Months 
Ending March 31, 1925 


the average net paid daily circu- 
lation of The Baltimore Sun 
(morning and evening issues) was’ 


247,320 


a gain of 3,587 over the same period 
a year ago. 

The average net paid per Sunday 
circulation of THE SUNDAY 
SUN for that period was 182,031 
—a gain of 4,527. 


Everything in Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


Morning, Evening, Sunday 


~ 
{ 
INDIANAPOLIS 


chants do. 


ried more than 


i.neage record. 


Chicago Office 
J. E. Lutz 
The Tower Bldg. 


Frank T Carrot. 


cddvertising Manager 


UY space vas the local) ‘mer 


They know. Last 


year The Indianapolis News car- 


11,000,000 lines of 


local display advertising, and more 
total advertising than both other 
Indianapolis newspapers combined 
—®6 issues a week against 13. 
was a repetition of the 1923 total 


1924 


New York Office 
Dan A. Carroll 
110 E. 42nd St. 
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Dullest Month 


In the greatest August in advertising in the 
history of New York newspapers, The New 
York Times published 1,989,826 agate lines— 
the largest volume ever published by a New 
York newspaper in the dullest mid-summer 
month. 


The aggregate published by The New York Times 
exceeded by 650,814 lines, or nearly 50%, the total pub- 
lished in the second New York newspaper, exceeded by 
894,020 lines the New York morning newspaper usually 
classed with The Times as to quality of circulation and 
was a gain over August, 1924, of 337,934 lines, the 
largest gain of any New York newspaper, and more than 
twice the gain of the second newspaper in total volume 
of advertising. 


No other newspaper in the world ever published so 
large an amount of high class advertising in the month 
of August. 


This record volume of advertising in the slack business 
month of the year was free from objectionable and 
questionable “catchpenny” offers, and like all advertis- 
ing in The New York Times, subject to censorship to 
protect the columns of The Times from those who mis- 
represent, raise false hopes and spread nets to catch 
the unwary. 


S 
Greatest Volume in 
8 
st 
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ATWATER KENT USING 150 DAILIES IN 
OUTSTANDING FALL RADIO DRIVE 


First Full Page Copy Appearing Sept. 12, Placed on Coopera- 
tive Basis With Dealers by Barton, Durstine & Osborn— 


Retailers Asked 


for Newspapers 


BY PHILIP SCHUYLER 


WHEN first copy appears around Sept. 
12 in the fall campaign of the At- 
water Kent Manufacturing Gompany, 
makers of radio receiving sets and radio 
speakers, newspapers will be used on a 
larger scale than ever before in the 
history of the firm. 
And, handled by Barton, Durstine & 


| 


— 
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The University of 


of mats, ranging from 62 lines to 140 
lines on a single column, written for their 
benefit. 

Timeliness is the keynote of much of 
the newspaper copy, and always a desirable 
asset. Many of the advertisements pre- 
pared for the drive embody a small box 
announcement to the effect that the At- 


the Air 


N THE twentieth century knowledge has become 

the common heritage of mankind. It is in the air. 

It is yours for the asking, yours without effort, with- 
out restriction, without tuition fee, 


Thirty-six colleges in various parts of the country 


are operating broadcasting stations to carry on ex- 
tension courses. Forty-five broadcasting stations 
owned by states and cities are putting matters of 


On WWJ tonight! The Atwater Kent Radio 
Artists are on the alr tonight—and every Thurs- 
day night—at 9 o'clock Eastern Standard Time. 
Wethinkso much of this good program of good 
music that it is broadcast over all these stations: 


WEAF ..New York WSAI .. Cincinnati 
WIJAR .. Providence WGR .. Buffalo 
Woc ,..Davenport WEEI .. Boston 


WFI 
WCAE |... Pittsburgh WCCO.. Minneapolis- 


Hear it tonight and you will agree that no finer 
program goes on the air at any hour of the week. 


Model 10 (without tubes) 
rice, $— 


national and international interest on the air. 

Hundreds of stations are sending out talks and 
lectures on travel, science, domestic arts, economics, 
and countless other subjects of personal value. 

Get your radio today. And take this hint: Atwater 
Kent Receiving Sets and Radio Speakers are built 
for perfect all-around service. They sacrifice no one 
desirable feature to over-emphasize another. 


++» Philadelphia WWJ .. Detroit 


St. Paul 


San 


Model20 Compact 
Price,$— 


Model 20—Price,6— 


DISTRIBUTOR’S NAME 


AND ADDRESS 


Atwater Kent Dealer Tie-up Copy 


Osborn, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, the Atwater Kent campaign this 
year possesses a ginger possible only when 
the advertising investment has been placed 
generously in the hands of the daily 
press. 

Rounded out with magazine insertions 
and billboards, the backbone of the news- 
paper drive provides for a series of 10 
full page advertisements in 150 dailies in 
large distributing cities. Smaller space 
will be used in local dailies elsewhere, ac- 
cording to a schedule now being prepared 
and the agency believes it will be one of 
the largest radio drives of the season. 

As was the case last year, the news- 
paper campaign is being paid for under 
a cooperative plan drawn up between the 
manufacturer and distributor. A fifty- 
fifty arrangement between these two par- 
ties provides for payment of a half page 
of newspaper space, and the remainder of 
the page is sold to dealers, with a series 


water Kent Radio Artists are “on the 
air tonight and every Thursday night at 
9 o’clock Eastern Standard Time.” Then 
11 stations broadcasting the Atwater Kent 
program are listed, forming the company’s 
hook-up with its air advertising arrange- 
ments. 

Special copy has been prepared, proper- 
ly vizualized and explained for use in 
newspapers at World Series time. Also 
held for release at dates when big local 
football matches are scheduled is an ad- 
vertisement appropriately worded. It is 
headlined: “Football is in the air ... and 
on the air.” 

The time element is also in evidence 
with individual copy treatment for Christ- 
mas and Thanksgiving. The former ad- 
vertisement hinges on the appeal: “If you 
get money for Christmas—use it to buy 
an Atwater Kent Receiving Set.” 

Agency officials declared a compre- 
hensive survey of various states was made 


to test the capabilities of the product to 
be advertised. The survey was directed 
partly at prospective farmer buyers, and 
prominent among the testimonials is one 
from a housewife who tells what radio 
means on an Oklahoman farm. 

Copy based on the indirect testimonial 
appeal takes the readers into homes of 
notables, where the Atwater Kent Re- 
ceiving Set installations are described. 
Among the homes thus mentioned are 
those of Grantland Rice, sporting writer 
for the New York Herald Tribune; Ir- 
vin S. Cobb, Booth Tarkington, and 
James Montgomery Flagg. 

There is more sales appeal, it is be- 
lieved, in suggestive copy, such as one 
advertisement of the series which pictures 
the “old folks at home,” and hints it would 
be very nice if the young people would 
club together and buy Mother and Dad 
an Atwater Kent. 

The instructive side of radio is also 
brought into play, with text enlarging 
on the idea of radio as “the university of 
the air.” 

Text for this copy reads: 

“Tn the twentieth century knowledge 
has become the common heritage of man- 
kind. It is in the air. It is yours for the 
asking, yours without effort, without 
restriction, without tuition fee. : 

“Thirty-six colleges in various parts 
of the country are operating broadcast- 
ing stations to carry on extension courses. 
Forty-five broadcasting stations owned by 
states and cities are putting matters of 
national and international interest on the 
air. 

“Hundreds of stations are sending out 
talks and lectures on travel, science, do- 
mestic arts, economics, and countless 
other subjects of personal value. 

“Get your radio today. And take this 
hint: Atwater Kent Receiving Sets and 
Radio Speakers are built for perfect all- 


round service. They sacrifice no one 
desirable feature to over-emphasize 
another.” 

H. G. Canda, B. C. Duffy, and John 
Sterling, of the Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn executive staff, attended the 


dealer meetings at which requests for the 
use of newspaper space were made. 


TO AWARD GOOD DEED 


News 


Chicago Daily Offers $1,000 


Prizes in Memory of Victor Lawson 


The Chicago Daly News announced 
Sept. 9, it would award $1,000 to the 
person who shall be judged by that news- 
paper to have performed the most beauti- 
ful action or to have done the most bene- 
ficial thing for humanity. The award 
is limited to within the coming 12 months 
and to within the borders of Chicago. 

The announcement was made on the 
75th anniversary of the birth of the late 
Victor F. Lawson, for half a century 
editor and publisher of the Daily News. 


SOVIET NEWS CENSOR 
FUGITIVE CONVICT 


George Andreychine, Dictator of For- 
eign Correspondents in Moscow, 
Was Sentenced in the 1918 
I.W.W. Trial in Chicago 


A fugitive I. W. W. convict controls 
the stream of news from the Soviet Union 
to the American press, the United Press 
Associations disclosed this week in a 
Moscow dispatch. 

George Andreychine, now 31, who is 
dictator over the foreign correspondents 
in Moscow, was for many years a digger 
of ore along the Mesaba range, the dis- 
patch said. In 1918 he was arrested, tried, 
and senteneced by Judge Landis to 20 
years \ imprisonment, at the sensational 
Chicago trial of I. W. W.’s in 1918. 

Today, without his O. K., no Russian 
news gains access to the mails or cables. 

Released from Leavenworth Peniten- 
tiary in 1921 after spending two and a 
half years “making little ones out of big 
ones” at the rock pile, Andreychine was 
allowed a brief respite to arrange his ap- 
peal to a higher court. Radical friends 
put up $11,000 bail and Andreychine 
rushed to Chicago, consulted Clarence 
Darrow and other lawyers and then to 
the amazement of his friends and the po- 
lice alike suddenly vanished on the very 
day he was to return to the Kansas prison 
to serve the remainder of his term. 

There followed a game of fox and 
hounds. The police trailed him to a 


get, he ee 


street in Greenwich Vilage, New York 


city, but he slipped past them as they 
mounted the stairs to arrest him, and he 
turned up in Hamburg, Germany. 

Once in German territory it was a 
simple matter to arrange his journey to 
Soviet Russia, and Andreychine, “wanted” 
by the police of forty-eight States, arrived 
in Moscow. From his early youth, when 
he belonged to the armed bands roaming 
the mountains of Macedonia, Andreychine 
had been used to these tilts with estab- 
lished authority, so his escape from Am- 
erica was only one episode of a lively 
career. 

First a member of the executive of the 
Red Trade Union International, Andrey- 
chine soon became a flannel shirted bank- 
er at one of the leading financial institu- 
tions of the Soviet Union, the Bank of 
Industry. At a local poll he was elected 
to the Moscow Soviet. 


Plans New Alaska Daily 


Sidney D. Charles, owner of the 
Petersburg (Alaska) Herald and Sitka 
Tribune, has purchased the plant of the 
late Ketchikan Alaska Examiner and will 
start publication of another daily in 
Ketchikan soon. 


Increases Efficiency of 
Composing Room 


NDER date of April 22, 1925, Mr. T. E. Fitzgerald, 

General Manager of the Daytona (Fla.) Daily News 

wrote us: “About two months ago we installed a 
Ludlow and take this opportunity to say that we do not 
realize how we ever got along without one in the past. 


“It certainly comes up to every claim you made. 
greatly increases the efficiency of the composing room, and 
our men prefer it over one-type-at-a-time composition.” 


It 


Ludlow Typograph Co. 


2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 


San Francisco: 5 Third Street 
Boston: 261 Franklin Street 


New York: 63 Park Row 
Atlanta: 41 Marietta Street 


LUDLOW QUALITY COMPOSITION 


Pe 
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Easy and Effective Method for Newspapers to Inform 
Local Trade and Manufacturers of Comparative Costs 
of Newspaper and Magazine Advertising 


Too frequently wholesalers or large retailers request- 
ing manufacturers for newspaper advertising receive 
the reply that newspaper advertising though admit- 
tedly better, is too expensive. Then the advertiser 
quotes the total magazine circulation he is buying in 


that particular state, and its proportionate cost— 
thinking it is cheaper. 


The only effective answers to such fallacies are the 
facts which are available for the asking from a num- 
ber of authoritative sources listed at the conclusion 
of this advertisement. 


Costs of newspaper advertising by states and geo- 
graphical divisions have been worked out in simple, 
table form showing: Number of English daily News- 
papers, separated morning, evening and Sunday; 
Joint line rate of each group; Circulation of each 
group. 


If an advertiser were to 
say that he is buying 4 magazines providing a com- 
bined circulation of 138,708 in that state, at a pro- 
portionate line rate of 80c, it is a simple matter to 
refer to these handy charts and reply as follows: 


For example, take Kansas. 


Comparative Cost of Magazine and Newspaper Advertising 
in Kansas 


Proportionate 
Kansas Line Proportionate Proportionate Cost of 
Total Net Population Rate Line Rate Milline 560 lines 
' Paid 12/31/24 1,769,257 for Kans. Rate for Kans. 10 inches x 4 cols. 
Saturday Evening Post ....... 2,329,589 33,478 $12 17c $5.08 $95.20 
Ladies’ Home Journal ........ 2439.0, 952 40,987 15 26c 6.34 145.60 
American Magazine .......... 2,206,520 39,255 I2 2c PEP) 117.60 
Literary Digest (4-12-24) 1,433,483 24,988 9 16c 6.40 89.60 
SGotals gov eee eta. 8,320,544 138,708 $48 80c $5.76 $448.00 


138,708 circulation with heavy duplication scattered thinly all over Kansas isn’t enough to do any dealers a lot 
of good—just enough to do a lot of dealers little good. 


Newspaper advertising in Kansas sells the greatest number of people at the lowest cost. You have the advan- 
tage of selecting cities where the advertising will do you the most good. You can select the strongest paper, 
Morning, Evening or Sunday, and: you can absolutely eliminate duplication. 


Joint Joint Joint Joint Joint Joint 
Morning Papers Line Milline Evening Papers Line Milline Sunday Papers Line Milline 
Number Circulation Rate Rate Number Circulation Rate Rate Number Circulation Rate Rate 
10 126,285 .444 3.52 - 49 235,651 $1.267 5.38 15 ZL 002. eles 22 


(560 lines) in every English daily newspaper in Kansas would cost only— 


$248.64 Morning $709.52 Evening $399.84 Sunday 


These costs include all newspapers in Kansas. Of course, the average campaign would not require that 
many and the cost would be proportionately lower: You retain the selection of medium and market. 


\4 page averaging |0-in. x 4 cols. 


Ask for booklet on costs of national newspaper advertising by states 
and zones. Write any of the following: 


Editor & Publisher, Times Bldg., New York City. 

E. Katz Special Advertising Agency, 58 W. 40th St., N. Y. 
The Blackman Company, 120 West 42nd St., New York City. 
Bureau of Advertising, A. N. P. A., 270 Madison Ave., N.Y. 
Advertisers’ Weekly, Jason Rogers, Publisher, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Standard Rate and Data Service, 536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 


If any other services should be included let us know and we shall 
be glad to list them in future advertisements. 


The calculations were first made years ago by Editor & Publisher 
and revised annually. 

Publishers—get the figures for your state. Publish them occasionally 
in your newspaper and mail reprints to your local retailers and whole- 
salers. Advise them how to use the figures to their own advantage in 
getting proper newspaper advertising support from the companies 
whose goods they are selling. 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E.. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 


Chicago 
Kansas City 


New York 


Atlanta 
San Francisco 
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NEW CONTEMPT RULING 
IN GEORGIA 


Editor Fined $25 For Critical Editorial 
By Judge It Involved In Court 
Called In Another 


County 


SAVANNAH, Ga., Sept. 9.—Sitting at 
Soperton, the county seat of Treutlen 
county, Judge Eschol Graham of the Su- 
perior Court has just fined W. E. Boat- 
right $25 for contempt of court for an 
editorial appearing in the Forest-Blade, a 
weekly printed at Swainsboro. There is 
nothing very remarkable about that but in 
assessing the fine and assuming jurisdic- 
tion in the case Judge Graham has as- 
sumed an interesting attitude regarding 
contempt of court in Georgia. 

The offense committed by Editor Boat- 
right was not committed in the county of 
Treutlen nor even in the Oconee Circuit 
presided over by Judge Graham. Editor 
Roatright’s paper is printed in Emanuel 
county in a circuit considerably removed 
from that of ‘Judge Graham. 

Under this decision a° Superior court 
judge in North Georgia who renders a 
decision which brings a criticism from a 
newspaper in the lower section of the 
state, some 300 miles or more away, can 
order such an editor served in his home 
town to answer in the court of the Judge 
thus offended and the hearing can take 
place in a court miles away from where 
the offense was committed. 

The circumstances are of 
the newspaper profession. 

On May 27, 1924, H. M. Flanders, ed- 
itor of the Soperton News, was attacked 
on the ‘streets of Soperton, Treutlen 
‘county, by Crosby Williams, who shot and 
seriously maimed him. Flanders is the 
son-in-law of W. E. Boatright. There 
was considerable feeling aroused over the 
shooting and the subsequent trial. Wil- 
liams was convicted and sentenced by 
Judge Graham to a year in the chain 
gang. Before the year was up Judge 
Graham recommended his discharge and 
this was done. 

On the appearance of Williams, free, 
Editor Boatright wrote an editorial in 
which he severely criticized the action of 
Judge Graham. He charged Williams had 
been tried by a “hand picked” jury and 
held that the Judge had been “swayed and 
led by the lawless vote-giving element.” 

Judge Graham called the editorial to 
the notice of the grand jury. An order 
was issued directing Editor Boatright in 
another county to appear in Trenton Su- 
perior Court and answer a rule for con- 
tempt. 

He appeared and asked that the pro- 
ceedings be dismissed because he had been 
seived in Emanuel county by the sheriff 
of Treutlen county. He held the Sher- 
iff had no authority to serve him. This 
motion the judge overruled as he did the 
motion that Judge Graham was disquali- 
fed to hear the case as he has expressed 
himself to the grand jury that Boat- 
right was guilty of contempt of court. 
The court held he had not done this. 

It was insisted by the defense that as 
there was no case pending before the 
court when the offending editorial ap- 
peared there was no contempt. Judge 
Graham declared this contention without 
merit. 

Under these circumstances the Judge 
held Editor Boatright to be the author 
of the offending article and he assumed 
that he had jurisdiction to hear the cause. 

There was a lapse of ten days between 
the date of the hearing and the announce- 
ment of the decision. During this time 
Editor Boatright through his attorney 
acknowledged his error and sought the 


interest to 


Editor S&F 2OLtesiheren 


the contemner, the slanderer and the li- 
beler. The press can be free and men 
speak and write without indulgence in 
libel and slander. No court will take 
offense at any criticism, justly, truthfully 
and respectfully made. Our courts do 
the best they can under the circumstances 
before them. Of course they are liable 
to err but our people should be slow to 
find fault with them. Let the people 
learn that the calm and dispassionate en- 
forcement of the law by the courts is the 
strength of our government.” 


VIRGINIANS IN SESSION 


Thirty-Seventh Annual Meet Draws 75 
Editors to Clifton Forge 
(By Telegraph to Eviror & PUBLISHER) 


Crirton Force, VaA., Sept. 10—More 
than 75 editors and their wives attended 
the opening session of the 37th convention 
of the Virginia Press Association here 
this morning. 

James W. Atkins, president of the 
North Carolina Press Association, was 
introduced. He will speak at tomorrow’s 
session. President Henry Louis Smith, of 
Washington and Lee University spoke 
on the meaning to the future Virginia of 
the establishment of the Lee Memorial 
School of Journalism. 

The report of Secretary-Treasurer 
James Latimer showed 14 new members 
enrolled during the year, making the mem- 
bership 121. The report also covered the 
financial side of the National Editorial 
Association conyention and educational 
tour. 

Col. W. H. Copeland, Newport News 
Daily Press, discussed the need of the 
editorial page, adding that it was not 
the printed word but the spirit behind 
the writer that carried power. 

Junius B. P. Fishburn, of the Roanoke 
World News, suggested that future pro- 
grams include a section for the daily 
publishers and an hour for the discussion 
of back shop problems as a means of in- 
teresting daily publishers in the Associa- 
tion. In the afternoon an auto tour was 
made to Covington where the West Vir- 
ginia Pulp and Paper Company’s plant 
was visited. Also the Alleghany County 
Fair at night. The editors were the 
guests of the citizens of Covington at a 
banquet, returning by auto. 
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to avoid libel.) 


Craft Songs.—Henry Edward. 


Daily Holds Golf Tournament 


The London (Ont.) [ree Press re- 


And shall we still explore the thrills 
From type to presses lurking? ahh 

And shall we still sing crafty songs . 
To ease the pain of working? 

Or shall we cut the tie that binds? 
Let these lines be the testing 

If we shall quit, and fill this space 
With something interesting! 


SONGS OF THE CRAFT 


(Written Exclusively for Eptror & PuBLISHER) 
By Henry Edward Warner 
SOMEWHAT PERSONAL 


I want to know why James Melvin Lee wrote me recently that “Songs of the 
Craft” should be brought out in book form. Is it possible that anybody 
would want a bound collection of them? 
very encouraging to the favorable theory. 


My general information isn’t 


In fact, I’ve often wondered whether anybody ever reads ’em! .. , 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER prints ’em, and the printer and the proof 
reader and I read ’em; I even cut ’em out and paste ’em in a scrapbook. 
But does anybody else read ’em? 


(Mng. Ed. excepted; he reads ’em 


If YOU read ’em do me a favor: Drop me a note care the Baltimore Sun. 
If you read ’em I’d like t? know yuh, Rara Avis! . . . 
rhymes are less loved than fat men. 
letter of appreciation to anyone who alleges the slightest interest in 


Forgers of 
. ITU send a nice autographed 


Does anybody read this stuff 
That Henry Edward grinds? 

Does thought from one go out to lodge 
In any kindred minds? 

The hammerer of forms of speech 
Believes that readers need ’em; 

But here’s the fly stuck in the jam: 
Does anybody read em? 


Does anybody anywhere 
Stick scissors in and clip ’em? 

And are they worth the writing and mi 
The two-cent stamps to ship ’em? 

Or does the bard just kid himself “Fay Ce 
To fruitlessly endeavor? 

Say, Fellow Craftsman, tell me, do 
You read these verses—eyer? 


Giffen to Rockford 
Wallace A. Giffen, formerly of t 


cently staged a golf tournament, open to Milwaukee Sentinel, has been made ¢ 


persons associated with any advertisers 
m the paper. 


vertising manager of the Rockford (Il 
Register-Gazette. 


Mezzanine Type “Multi-Unit”? Double-Octuple Press 


Eight underfed units with four heavy duty 64-page folders—end folder style. 


floor below the press floor, 


pressroom layout is always assured by flexibility of— 


Paper is fed from paper 


conserving space with access to the presses unobstructed. The most efficient 


“Multi-Unit” and “Straight-Unit’” Presses 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


Main Office & Factory Plainfield, New Jersey, U. S. A. 
New" York (Omiees tue seldiuee ss ck sede eerie 1457 Broadway 
Chicago WO fice Mi enjesis ntevias os 0s 1441 Monadnock Block 

Cable Address: 


mercy of the court. Judge Graham there- 
fore fined him $25 which was paid. But 
he permitted his decision on several points 
raised to stand and concluded his decision: 

“We may add that the Judge of this 
court looks upon the freedom of the press 
as one of the sacred rights of the people 
and would do all that he might reason- 
ably do within his power to preserve 
such freedom; however freedom of the 
press was never intended as a refuge for 


WALTSCOTT NEW YORK 
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In First Four Weeks Under New Ownership 


Winston-Salem Journal 


The seven day morning newspaper of Winston-Salem, N. C., added these new and exclusive features 


Consolidated Press Seven Day Picture Page 


David Lawrence 
Robert T. Small 
John B. Foster 
Lawrence Perry 
and other writers. 


Three Famous Writers 


Mark Sullivan 
Dr. Frank Crane and 
Edgar Guest 


Two Continued Stories 
“Limited Mail”’ 
(Daily and Sunday) 


“The Unholy Three”’ 


(Sunday only) 
Lecocq Cartoon Service 


New Comic Strips 


Briggs 
Petey Dink 


Glimericks 


Central Press 


all these with our 


Associated Press leased wire 

N. E. A. Service and complete 
features 

Special Raleigh State Bureau 

Special Washington Bureau 

Staff of state correspondents 

and complete city coverage 


and A Full Page Comic strip daily 


The Nebbs 

Out Our Way 

Salesman Sam 

Our Boarding House 
Boots and Her Buddies 
Mom ‘n Pop 

Everett True 

Mudd Center Folks 
Freckles and His Friends 


Jack Daws’ Adventures 


Combine to make the Winston-Salem Journal the complete Family Paper of North Carolina 


Winston-Salem North Carolina 
admitted by any person acquainted with admitted by any person acquainted with the — 
North Carolina to be “New South” to be 


Leading the South 


In Education—In Textile—In Good Roads 


Leader of North Carolina 


In Industry—In Wealth—In Population 


The Morning Journal and on Winston- 
Keep your eye on Salem and on North Carolina 


WINSTON-SALEM JOURNAL 
Daily and Sunday—-A. B. C. 
Santford Martin, Editor—Owen Moon, Publisher—Wm. K. Hoyt, Manager 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


National Advertising Representatives Marbridge Bldg., N. Y. City 
Rea 4 @ 


Lytton Bldg., Chicago 
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Little %o0-Beep on the Leased Jews Wires 


The Story of the Vanishing Sheep as It Would =] 
Flashed to Telegraph Editors by The Associated Press 


By CHET JOHNSON 
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BULLETIN 
LARAMIE, Wyo.—Little Bo-Peep has lost her sheep and don’t know where 


to find them. 


—/03am— 
BULLETIN 
LARAMIE—(ADD BULLETIN)—Miss Bo-Peep said the sheep had been 
missing for several hours before she became alarmed. 


—705am— 
NEW YORK—(EARLY LEAD FINANCIAL)—Stock prices displayed a 
buoyant tone at (more) 2 


—708am— 
CORRECTION 
EDITORS: In Laramie bulletin make it read, “. and DOES NOT 
know where to find, etc.,” instead of “don’t know where” as sent. SLANG. 
ie Ag aie: 


—709am— 
BULLETIN 
LARAMIE—(ADD BO-PEEP)—The sheep, several in number, have for 
years been rated the finest of their breed in the country. 


—7\lam— 
CORRECTION 
EDITORS: In last add Laramie make it read, “. . . finest of their breed 
in the country, ACCORDING TO aaaree STOCKMEN.” The A. P 
pes am— 


WASHINGTON—(FOLLOW BO-PEEP)—Upon being shown Associated 
Press dispatches of the disappearance of Little Bo-Peep’s sheep, Senator Hiram 
Johnson issued the following statement: “This is but another example of the grave 
menace that confronts . 

KEL el VINEE AUB 
—/18am— 

BULLETIN 

LARAMIE—(ADD BO-PEEP)—Search parties and posses, heavily armed, 
have been organized here and a eopnince hunt for the sheep is underway. 

—7/22am— 
MESSAGE TO LARAMIE CORRESPONDENT: 
Watch Little Bo-Peep story closely ray bulletin all developments. The A. P. 


—/Z£4am— 
NEW YORK—(EARLY LEAD FINANCIAL)—Stock prices displayed 
(More) 


BULLETIN 

CHEYENNE, Wyo.—(FOLLOW LARAMIE)—For the first time in history 
a woman governor was asked to order out state troops today. A frantic appeal for 
militia was received at the capitol from Laramie where searching parties have been 
unable to find Little Bo-Peep’s missing sheep. Governor Nellie Ross referred the 
request to the adjutant general and attorney general. 


—733am— 
BULLETIN 
WASHINGTON—(FOLLOW LARAMIE) —Although a dignified silence was 
maintained at the White House in the absence of official notification of the dis- 
appearance of Little Bo-Peep’s sheep, grave concern over the fate of the sheep is 
felt. While no statement has come from the executive, high officials close to 
President Coolidge said he was reading all Laramie dispatches with interest. 


—/39am— 

BULLETIN 

LARAMIE, Wyo.—(EARLY LEAD ALL BO-PEEP)—The most deter- 
mined and extensive sheep hunt in the annals of this western state was under way 
today, with scores of heavily armed officers and citizens scouring the surrounding 
country and patrolling state highways in an effort to locate Little Bo-Peep’s sheep, 
missing for several hours. 

Sobbing that she did not know where to find them and fearing they might have 
been murdered, Little Bo-Peep sat on the doorstep of her home and awaited word 
of her sheep. Owing to the condition of roads in this vicinity, searching parties are 
having difficulty reaching outlying sections. This is the second time she has lost 
sleep, Little Bo-Peep said. 

—/45am— 


CORRECTION 


—/26am— 


EDITORS: In last sentence lead all Laramie make it read, “. . has lost 
SHEEP,” not “lost sleep” as sent. Error in transmission. The A. P. 
—/46am— 
NEW YORK—(EARLY LEAD FINANCIAL)—Stock prices displayed 


(More) 
5 —749am— 
NOTE TO EDITORS AND CORRESPONDENTS: 
On account of crowded wire due to Little Bo-Peep story, keep all dispatches 
filed to 95 and bulletin only real important news developments in your we ee 
The A. P. 


—755am— 

CHEYENNE—(ADD BULLETIN, TROOPS REQUESTED) —State troops 
can not be ordered out to assist in locating lost sheep, according to a ruling by the 
attorney general. He said his decision was based upon the ruling of the State 
Supreme Court in the case of Bokus vs. Pokus, appealed in 1902 on the contention 


that 
(More) 


BULLETIN 

LARAMIE—(ADD LEAD ALL BO-PEEP)—Upon receipt of word that a 
sheep answering the description of one of Little Bo-Peep’s had been seen wandering, 
apparently dazed, six miles east of here, a new posse, hastily organized, started for 


the scene. 
—808am— 
BULLETIN 
LOS ANGELES—(FOLLOW LARAMIE)—Little Bo-Peep and her famous 


—803am— 


sheep were in Los Angeles several months ago, They were to have been fea: 

in several extra-super-special motion pictures filmed here, but the contract was ¢ 
celled before the first picture was completed. Miss Bo-Peep said the a 
weather of Los Angeles was so warm that her sheep suffered and she was for 
to take them to a cooler section. ie 


—816am— : 
KIEL ? 
EDITORS: Kill Los Angeles bulletin just sent. ADVERTISING. _ 
The Aj Fa 
—818am— ‘ 

BULLETIN 


LARAMIE—(ADD BO-PEEP)—The last posse to leave Laramie return 
tired and discouraged. What had been reported a sheep proved to be a white ¢ 
owned by a rancher. 

; —823am— 


TO ALL MEMBERS THIS CIRCUIT: 
Papers desiring to keep wire open after regular closing hours for late Bo-Pi 
developments may do so by paying operators direct and absorbing half of wire co: 


The A. Ba 
—827am— q 
BULLETIN 
BOISE, Ida—(FOLLOW LARAMIE)—The disappearance of Little ] 
Peep’s sheep near Laramie, Wyo., recalled to old timers here the blizzard of 18 
when thousands of sheep were ; 
ro aie GUAGE 


—832am— 
BULLETIN | 
LARAMIE, Wyo.—(NEW LEAD BO-PEEP)—Weary and disheartened, 
score of posses today abandoned their search for the missing sheep of Little | 
Peep, known through the west as the “Baby Sheep Queen.” 


BULLETIN 

LARAMIE—(ADD NEW LEAD BO-PEEP)—Several members of | 
posses expressed the belief that if the sheep were left alone they would ret 
voluntarily. : 


—840am— 
NEW YORK—(EARLY LEAD FINANCIAL)—Stock prices displayed ; 
(More) 
—843am— 
FLASH FLASH FLASH 
LITTLE BO-PEEP’S SHEEP SAFE. 
—845am— i 
BULLETIN 


LARAMIE, Wyo.—(SUB ALL BULLETINS AND MAKE NEW LE/ 
ALL BO-PEEP)—Left alone, Little Bo-Peep’s sheep came home today, dragg) 
their tails behind them. , 


—848am— 
CORRECTION 
EDITORS: In new lead all Bo-Peep make first sentence end, “... ama 
home today.” Eliminate “dragging their tails behind them.” OBVIOUS and NO 
ESSENTIAL. . 


Publishers Financial Bureau 
Supplying 
ROGER W. BABSON 


{Weekly Statement on Business and Financial Situation} 


“MEN & MARKETS” 


{Daily Editorial Column on Practical Business Developments} 


“FARMING & FINANCE” 
{Weekly Editorial Column} 


“ THE BUSINESS WEATHER” 
{Weekly Column} 


For specimens and rates address: 


PUBLISHERS FINANCIAL BUREAU, Babson Park, Mass. 


NA FOR PROMPT SERVICEA 


TYPE 


BORDERS~ ORNAMENTS ~ BRASS RULE | 
‘Printers’ Supplies i 


7 
KELLY PRESSES ~ KLYMAX FEEDERS~ PAPER CUTTERS ‘ 
HAMILTON WOOD AND STEEL EQUIPMENT, INCLUDING OUR 
AMERICAN CUT-COST EQUIPMENT 


Carried in stock for prompt shipment at the following Selling Houses of thes 


American Type Founders (ompany | 


BOSTON 

NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE 


RICHMOND 
ATLANTA 
BUFFALO 
PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND 


MINNEAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY 
DES MOINES 
DENVER 

LOS ANGELES 


DETROIT 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI , 
ST. LOUIS 
MILWAUKEE 


SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND : , 
SPOKANE 

WINNIPEG 
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Six Newspapers 
nd 


M, Miflibn People 


Ten million people live within 
the trading areas of the six 
cities covered by these news- 
papers: BOSTON AMERICAN, 
CHICAGO EVENING AMERI- 
CAN, DETROIT TIMES, 
ROCHESTER JOURNAL, 
SYRACUSE TELEGRAM 
AND WISCONSIN NEWS (Mil- 
waukee). 


Ten million people! Enough to 
permit any advertiser to accu- 
rately test the possibilities of a 
product designed for general 
distribution. 


Boston, Chicago, Detroit, 
Rochester, Syracuse and Mil- 


waukee represent six clean-cut 


markets. Each of them through 
the newspapers listed offer the 
ideal combination of buying 
power, concentrated popula- 
tion and intensive circulation 
coverage. As a COMBINED 
MARKET the field covered by 
this newspaper sextette is of 
itself of tremendous im- 
portance. 


These six newspapers, used as 
a group or separately, offer 
advertisers pulling power that 
produces sales at a real profit. 


Detailed information as to rates 
and circulation may be ob- 
tained by addressing the near- 
est office of the group. 


EASTERN OFFICE WESTERN OFFICE NEW ENGLAND OFFICE 


9 E. 40th St. 


R. E. BOONE 


BOSTON AMERICAN 


CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN 


DETROIT TIMES 


Hearst Building 
New York Chicago 
H. A. KOEHLER 


5 Winthrop Square 


Boston 
S. B. CHITTENDEN 


ROCHESTER JOURNAL 
SYRACUSE TELEGRAM 


WISCONSIN NEWS (MILWAUKEE) 
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Don’t Let the Society and Feature Page Heads 
Run Up the Page Cost of Your Paper 


SET THEM ON A 


CONTINUOUS COMPOSITION LINOTYPE 


The Model 26 Linotype is the Ideal Machine 
for this work. You can set all your Society and 
Feature heads on one of the Linotypes that sets 
the straight matter by equipping a Model 26 


Linotype with the body type and head-letter 
matrices. 


RADIO WAVES SUCCEED 
OVER NORTHERN LIGHTS 


Test Program Broadcast from Tip of Greenland Starts 
Faintly but Soon Swells Out for Over Two Hours 
Without Break; Heard in Chicago and Milwaukee 


Aug. 3.—Reports of complete success’ in breaking’® through the flaming 
northern lights and broadcasting a radio program from the polar regions 
streamed into Chicago today from all over the world. 

The MacMillan polar expedition at Etah, on the northern tip of Greenland, 
successfully cut through the auroral bands Saturday night and broadcast a test 
program. Hitherto all attempts to break through. the celestial display had been 
unsuccessful. 

The program was plainly heard in Chicago. Reports from Grand Forks and 
Milwaukee, indicated a perfect recept? 
that the British Isles had tuned in an LIBRARY WING 
instrumental musie without a break. 

When the tests started Saturday ‘ 
night the transmission was faint. Soon NOW ASSURED 
it swelled out and from then on the 
ether carried the program without a 
break. After an hour and a quarter of 


The Model 26 will handle the straight matter and 
your heads with equal speed and flexibility. There is 
not an instant’s delay in getting access to the heads 
while setting the story. Just touch a button and your | 
larger heads are immediately at the tip of the oper- 
ator’s fingers. Then lift a lever and the face for the 
next bank of your heads is in operative position. 
Release this lever and you are again setting straight 
matter without the operator getting out of his seat or 
any interruption by hand men setting and assembling 


the heads. 


entertainment code messages from the 
MacMillan ship Peary were put on the 
air for three hours. 


An increase in the levy for the public 
library will be formally passed tomor- 
row, assuring the erection of a $35,000 


Some Good Programs This We 


Tuning down to WEA to h 
Ward’s talk, we caught the las 
ber of Miss Light’s recital. Th 
a soprano voice that should hal 
at least averagely good, being 
by a very simply remedied fai 
singer blasted all her high noi 
Ward’s little chat on “Hokum 
dio” disclosed a diverting dry 
capped by a colloquial accent t 


HALF MILLION DOLLAR |Mrs. Bland to 
ART COMMUNITY PLAN Gyeet Friends 


Painters’ and Sculptors’ Section of Artland Club PUSHIN Oli ao ea ‘evening athe ae 


th abroad, will entertai 
vag Plans For One of Most Modern Clubs, and her many friends at a4 ieee 
F119 1 1 — 1} 1 1H — 4 ; ner party at their Royalton ‘street 
i Worticn hp etn. Greek Theatre in Central Location home next Wednesday evening. 


© 


Will Report on Trip 

Mrs. Bland plans on taking part of 
the evening for a talk on her trip, 
she having been actively interested 
in the-work of relief for the Belgian 
War Children. She was instrumental 
in raising funds for the expedition 
which she headed, and will confide in 
her friends before making her formal 


The Painters’ and Sculptors’ sec- 
tion of the Artland Club, a newly or- 
ganized fraternity of artists, writers, 
musicians and laymen, had charge 
of the June meeting of the Club held 
at the Maryland Club House Tues- 
day night. Works of many notable 
artists and sculptors of the state, 


W ork Bring Disco 


Miss Wills Wins Farst 
Match Here This Year 


The straight-set victory of 
Miss Wills over her most dan- 


We know that the happy’ 
the busy man. We know th; 
in constructive labor does 
find an interest that never pal 


= 
= 
| 
= 
= 
= 
| 
= 
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= 
z 
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SUGGESTED EQUIPMENT FOR MODEL 26 


SUGGESTED EQUIPMENT FOR MODEL 26 


FIRST MAIN MAGAZINE UPPER AUXILIARY : ee tourname FIRST MAIN MAGAZINE UPPER AUXILIARY 
Lt a o- se Vigan: 7 5 ~ oe Se rhe Side Staf]— 2 rb Let: = a ane 
14 Point Cheltenham with Italic and Small Caps 24 Point Cheltenham and oh 14 Pt. Caslon Old Face with Italic and Small Caps 24 Point Caslon Old Face Italic 
this fought an 
land tween Cl; 


LINOTYPE compos 1234) LINOT | 23 | 


and ee eeniied le) Eee compare 1234 LINO TYPE 
EINOTYPE compos VBCD | iene ae pe . 


LINOTYPE compose vecp 


LOWER AUXILIARY 


LOWER AUXILIARY 


SECOND MAIN MAGAZINE _ SECOND MAIN MAGAZINE 
P 24 Point Caslon Old Face Italic 


7 Point No. 2 with Gothic No. 3 
LINOTYPE COMPOSES, justifi 1234 


LINOTYPE COMPOSES, justifi 1284 COM POSE I 22H 


7 Point No, 2 with Condensed Title No, 3 20 Point Cheltenham 


| LINOTYPE COMPOSES, justifies, 1234 | LINOTYP | 234 
LINOTYPE COMPOSES, justifies, 1234 | 
: | | 


morning, 
——_$_$—_—$—<—<$—$—_—— 


COMPOSED ENTIRE 
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| eee 
INTINUOUSLY COMPOSED— 
JNTINUOUSLY DISTRIBUTED 


While the Model 26 is as fast as any ma- 
ne on straight matter, it is particularly 
pted to composition in which many 
| 


erent faces are employed with frequent 
nges, such as head-letter work. | 


“a LINOTYPE «=< 


I 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


Brooklyn, New York 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
- CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 


Agencies in the Principal Cities of the W orld 


535.25.8.F-2 
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PERSONAL ROMANCES 


YOUNG man, well-khown to EpiTor & Pus- 
A LISHER, took a newspaper editorship a few 
weeks ago on a salary of $30,000 per year, 
with a substantial bonus arrangement for increased 
circulation. We doubt if he is thirty years of age. 
He did not ask for the job, but was implored to 
come and do it. Why? Because he knows more of 
that sort of journalism than any available man in 
the East. He is a student of a special type of news 
service, His mind buzzes with circulation-making 
ideas. He has made a study of common folk, knows 
what interests the work-a-day man and woman, and 
to them he makes his appeal. His formula might 
be summed up in ore word, entertainment. | To the 
ordinary newspaper van his product would be a 
nightmare. To him it is a systemized, logical busi- 
ness. He has few illusions. 

A veteran newspaper advertising man called at 
Epitor & PustisHer office this week, glorified py 
prosperity at a time of life when men need creature 
comforts. We have watched his’ struggles for a 
generation. He has clung to a good idea, lived with 
it in lean years and now it is rewarding him hand- 
somely. He is a success. 

A photographer was employed by a newspaper in 
Florida a few months ago. An excellent photog- 
rapher, he took himself seriously and proposed that 
the city should value his press contribution. When 
he went to make pictures of a social gathering he 
dressed for the occasion, strapping his camera over 
an afternoon or evening coat. He drove in a hand- 
some automobile. He passed through the front door, 
not the servant’s entrance. He did his work with 
a flourish and commanded respect. He does not 
chase pictures now, they chase him. He is “that 
wonderful photographer.” 

A newspaper editor’s stenographer invented a con- 
test which brought in more than 50,000 letters from 
girl readers. He raised her pay to $75 per week. 

The press agent for a moving picture concern 
tells us that he “put 3,000 columns of bunk over on 
easy editors” to advertise a single picture and his 
employer gave him a $4,000 bonus. 

A New York advertising man, as a member of a 
board of directors of a concern manufacturing a 
household accessory, asked for an appropriation of 
$700,000 for advertising and so outraged were other 
members of the board by this “spendthrift notion” 
that they suggested that the advertising man either 
resign or buy up the controlling stock. The latter 
course was his choice, and in less than ten years his 
fortune has grown to thirty times a million and last 
year his company spent $1,250,000 for advertising. 

A printer in a small town in New England took 
his wife’s suggestion to earn some pin money by 
printing personal stationary and advertised in one 
Sunday newspaper a box of 100 sheets and envelopes 
for a dollar. Some 30,000 dollar bills rained down 
on him, swamping his tiny press. Of course, he could 
not fill the orders and the postal department investi- 
gated him for fraud. He appealed to the newspaper 
that had carried his advertisement and a representa- 
tive called on him, deposited the orders in a bank, 
helped him set up an adequate plant and go ahead. 

Some men succeed, some fail, some ride the rut 
for life. Few fail who intelligently and persistently 
specialize in useful fields. 


Vacations all over, everyone fit—and one of 
the most promising seasons to do business and 
yield reader service in the history of the 
American press. Go to it! 


FOOLING THE PUBLIC 


N magazine circles it is considered quite a joke 

that Alma Sioux Scarberry, employe of the 

New York Mirror, fooled some of the New York 
newspapers into printing mystery stories and her pic- 
ture while she was playing the role of an amnesia 
victim to gain publicity for a novel by Elinor Glyn 
which the Mirror was to start publishing serially. 

Naturally, the business rivals of the daily press 
make the most of a situation which reflects so seri- 
ously upon both the newspaper editors who planted 
the fake and those who fell for it. The real joke is 
on the public, deceived by men who are employed to 
tell the truth in print. 


Rit Ale 


And let us not be weary in well doing; for 
in due season we shall reap, if we faint not. 
Galatians, VI; 9. 


HOOVER’S IDEA GONE WRONG 


ISCUSSING “excessive competition” Alvin E. 
D Dodd, of the United States Chamber of Com- 

merce, recently complained of the multiplicity 
of varieties and brands of merchandise and said that 
the manufacturer was resorting to “every trick of 
advertising to gain preferment for his particular 
brand, although it differs in some insignificant detail 
from many other brands, the makers of which are 
also trying to get a larger share of the consumer’s 
dellar.” 

The Department of Commerce has, we are in- 
formed, done some constructive work in causing 
manufacturers tc eliminate perfectly useless varieties 
of products, but when it is suggested that there be 
standardization of competing manufactured goods, in- 
terfering with the natural rivalry of brands, very 
dangerous ground has been reached. We believe that 
Mr. Hoover would feel that his idea had gone wrong. 

It is well enough for Mr. Dodd to make a sweep- 
ing general statement that manufacturers use tricks 
of advertising to gain preferment for goods which 
are in no essential different from rival brands, but he 
would not want to particularize. We do not believe 
it is true that there is a very general tricking of the 
public by exaggerating the differences of brand goods. 


We believe that advertising claims, as a rule, are - 


sincere and are based on actualities. 

Mr. Dodd said that the creation of consumer de- 
mand for a large number of articles “puts a terrific 
burden on the retailer,” as it costs more to handle 
and sell a large number of varieties than it does to 
sell a large number of one variety. His plea is for 
the retailer, to cut down his labor and his cost of 
distribution. 

Of course, if we could come to the ultimate of 
standardization, it would be ideal for the retailer who 
would then sell but one type of biscuit, one design of 
calico, one shape of shoe, one type of hat, one cut 
of coat, one cigarette, one soap, one of everything. 
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He would not need to talk at all. He would n 
need to have any intelligence to buy. He would | 
a mere automaton, and unquestionably his costs | 
doing business would be reduced. : 

But what of the public? Merely to gain f 
objects of the new American efficiency, as expound 
by the single-track minded economist, must we 
reduced to standards of life which snuff out all f 
sparkle and snap and make every day and eye 
experience a tedious humdrum of repetition? 

The joy of living is worth paying for. There 
joy in variety, innovation, new forms, new fac 
changing style, novel taste, the endless variation 
passing ideas and objects. No other people on ear 
have so much fun with materials as do America 
By and large the people of other nations are dr. 
and their material lives in grooves, as compared wi 
our own. Variety may add a few cents to the co 
here and there, but it’s jolly well worth it. T 
logical conclusion of Mr. Dodd’s economy plea 
absurd when applied to the spirit of the nation. 


When an editor does not fear you and dis- 
turbs your graft, kick him into insensibility! 
It is the new law of the political jungles of 
New Mexico and Colorado. 


MacMANUS’ FRANK NOTE 


N a recent issue of Epitor & Pustisuer the fi, 
I was exposed that a press agent’s “editorial,” 

tacking certain state officials, had been sent bros 
cast to the press in behalf of the Chrysler Corporati 
We were amazed that this grossly offensive politi 
attack should have been circulated from the office 
one of the ablest advertising agents in the Uni 
States, Theodore F. MacManus, known to us as 
stickler for ethical performance. We believed t 
it was the work of. some stupid understrapper 
cynical disregard of established press principle, < 
we were in no wise mistaken, as the following can 
letter from Theodore MacManus plainly indicates: 
“To Epitor & PUBLISHER: 

“On my return to the office after an absence 
of several weeks, I have been informed of the 
entirely justifiable rebuke administered to this 
Company by your publication. 

“T have not seen your editorial nor read the 
publicity story which elicited it, but I want 
you to know that I am in thorough sympathy 
with the principle expressed, as it has been 
related to me. 

“You may rest assured that the imperti- 
nence—or stupidity—will not be repeated. 

ye “Sincerely, 
“THEODORE MACMANUS. 
“September 3, 1925, Detroit, Mich.” 


Pathex, Inc., makers of a vestpocket siai 
moving picture camera, broke into a New Yori 
Sunday newspaper's rotogravure section tie 
using prominent actresses to demonstrate thei 
product, which causes some to remark: “Wh: 
pay for what we can get for nothing?” y 


SLIPPING IT OVER 
Oars of our publicity friends insist that | 


et 
give the press valuable news service. * 
sometimes happens, but the stuff is invari 
“suspect.” The interest that pays is the interest 
is served. , 
In a metropolitan newspaper recently we rea 
press agent’s “news” item which illustrates the pi 
The Matson Navigation Co. announced through 
publicity department that it would equip a new sté 
ship with 300 Bibles and 400 hymnals, and with 
simple fact to work upon the press agent deliv 
the following advertising items: Name of the s 
“largest” and “fastest” ever built in the Ur 
States; to run between San Francisco and Hono 
starting -in the Spring of 1927; has 274 stateroc 
constructed at Cramps’ Shipyard; “will ie | 
trip between San Francisco and Honolulu in € 
days, cutting four days from the time made 
swiftest passenger steamers now on the run.” 
The editor who passed the item into news ¢ 
does not know what advertising is. 


PERSONALS 


RAlPu BOOTH, president of the 

Booth Newspapers of Michigan, with 
Mrs. Booth and their family returned to 
New York this week from a trip to the 


Continent. Mr. Booth went abroad 
primarily to search for old masterpieces 
for a Michigan art association of which 
he is an officer, and he brought back a 
number of purchases with him. It is 
understood that some time ago the board 
of directors of the Booth Newspapers 
voted an annual appropriation to be used 
at the discretion of Mr. Booth to collect 
works of art for decoration of the execu- 
tive offices of the newspaper chain. 


C. M. Palmer of Palmer, DeWitt 
& Palmer, newspaper brokers, and 
Mrs. Palmer sailed Sept. 4, on the 


Mauretania for a tour of Europe. They 
expect to make a motor trip through 
England and France. In London they 
will be joined by their son, Dean Palmer. 


Karl Bickel, president of the United 
Press Associations is leaving Saturday, 
Sept. 12, on a two months’ business and 
pleasure trip to South America. 


Brig.-General Victor Odlum, editor 
and publisher of the Vancouver Star, 
has been appointed a minister without 
portfolio in the British Columbia gov- 
ernment. 


Charles F. Scott, editor of the Jola 
(Kan.) Register, and Mrs. Scott, who 
have been on a tour of the Orient since 
last spring returned home last week. 
They visited a son who is a teacher in a 
college in Shanghai, while on their tour. 

D. E. Mellor, editor of the Moorehead 
(la.) Register, is in the Lutheran hos- 
pital, Sioux City, as the result of a 
nervous breakdown. ; 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


OM HECKER, advertising manager 
of the Denver (Col.) News and 
Times visited New York this week. 


Herbert Felkel, vice-president, and 
general manager of the St. Augustine 
(Fla.) Record, plans to be in New York 
the week of Sept. 14. 

A. G. Bixby, national advertising 
manager of the Seattle Times, is visiting 
in New York. 

Oliver S. Annable has joined the ad- 
vertising staff of the Christian Science 
Monitors New York Office. He “has 
recently been New York district * sales 
manager of the Fowler Shirt ‘Company. 

George E. Lee has joined the adver- 
tising staff of the Sioux City (Ia.) 
Journal after seven years on the Sae 
City (la.) Sun and for some years pub- 
lisher of the Woodward (la.) Enterprise. 


Edwin Wilson, formerly in the display 
department of the San Bernardino (Cal.) 
Sun has joined the Fontana (Cal.) 
Herald as advertising manager. His 
daughter, Miss Lorene Wilson, will be 
associated with him. 


John Eads has resigned as assistant ad- 
vertising manager of the Fort Madison 
(Ja.) Evening Democrat to become ad- 
vertising manager of the Pekin (Ill.) 
Daily Times. A. D. Masters succeeds 
him. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


ey tAN S. MASON, managing editor 
of the New York Herald Tribune, re- 
turned Sept. 1, from a month’s vacation 
in Maine. 

Edith Huntington of the New York 
Herald Tribune has returned from Maine, 
where she spent her vacation. 

George Gorman, assistant city editor 
of the Montreal Star has returned to the 
Pacific coast as city editor of the Van- 
couver Star. 

Tony Muto has joined the staff of the 
New York World. 

Richard Watts, jr., of the dramatic 
department of the New York Herald 
Tribune has returned from a vacation in 
Bermuda. Mr. Watts was accompanied 
on es trip by Floyc Taylor of the rewrite 
staff, 


Editor & Publisher for September 12, 1925 


Ray Blank has left the editorial de- 
partment of the Des Moines Evening 
Tribune-N ews, to return to the University 
of Iowa. 


Frank Y. Grayson, copy reader and 
feature writer of the Cincinnati Times- 
Star, has been appointed baseball and 
sport editor to succeed William A. “Pop” 
Phelon who died recently. 


Joseph Schreck of the Wall Street 
Jowrnal staff has returned from a motor 
trip to the Thousand Islands. He is also 
correspondent for the Yorkville Home 
News and Sunday American. 


Kay Phelps, secretary to Julian S. 
Mason, managing editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune, has returned from a six 
weeks’ tour of London and Paris, Ac- 
companing Miss Phelps was Emma Bug- 
bee, of the reportorial staff, 


Charles Ross Kam, formerly editor of 
the Wildwood (N. J.) Leader, is now 
associate editor of the Atlantic City 
(N. J.) Ventnor News. 


Charlotte Ornstein, secretary to Dwight 
S. Perrin, city editor of the New Vork 
Herald Tribune, recently returned from 
a three months’ tour of Europe. 


Harris Samonisky, assistant city editor 
of the Wilmington (Del.) Every Evening, 
has been spending his vacation in New 
York City. 

E. J. Ranson of New York has joined 
the news staff of the Wilmington (Del.) 
Every Evening. 

Arthur C. Davis, news editor of the 
Wilmington (Del.) Evening Journal, has 
returned from his vacation spent at Wild- 
wood, N. J. 

Robert W. Horton, formerly of the city 
staff of the Springfield (Mass.) Repub- 
lican, has resigned to free-lance in Bos- 
ton. 

John D. Allen, who worked during the 
summer on the Baltimore Evening Sun, 
and Dudley H. Taylor, who worked on 
the Atlanta Georgian, have returned to 
the Henry W. Grady School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Georgia, where 
they are seniors. 


J. K. Matheson, formerly city hall re- 
porter of the Vancouver Province, has 
been appointed manager of the Van- 
couver exhibition association. 

Miss Rena E. Katz has been named 
social editor of the Atlantic City (N. J.) 
Ventnor News. 

O. F. Brothers, formerly of the press 
gallery at Ottawa, has joined the staff 
of the Vancouver Star as associate editor. 

Ed C. Prell, sports editor of the Salina 
(Kan.) Daily Union, has resigned to enter 
college. 

Miss Lottie Byers, manager of the 
Geneseo (Kan.) Journal has been made 
editor of the paper succeeding Zene Spur- 
rier. 

Kenneth C. Drury, financial editor of 
the Victoria (B. C.) Times, has returned 
from a business trip to Chicago. 

A. R. Dingman, sports editor of the 
Vancouver Province, went east to wit- 
ness the Davis Cup elimination tennis 
matches in Montreal. 

S. D. Scott, telegraph editor of the 
Vancouver Province, has returner from 
a holiday in the Rocky Mountains. 

Jerome Eberts, political writer of the 
Victoria (B. C.) Colonist, is back from 
a two months’ tour of the new goldfield 
in the Cassiar country. 

William E. Ashbolt, Cleveland Times, 
J. E. Doyle, Cleveland Press, Ferdinand 
Goodfellow, Cleveland News, were staft 
correspondents who covered the Shenan- 
doah tragedy near Ava, O., last week. 


Miss Esther Bush, graduate of the 
Henry W. Grady School of Journalism, 
University of Georgia, has joined the 
staff of the Atlanta Georgian. 

E. L. Vollers, city editor of the Fort 
Madison (la.) Evening Democrat has 
returned to the University of Iowa law 
college. Jack W. Brown of the Lincoln 
(Neb.) Star staff succeeds him. Dick 
Slack, sports editor, has returned to 
school and his place has been filled by 
M. J. Dew-Brittain. 


Donald M. Macaulay, for six years a 
reporter on the Springheld (Mass.) 


FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 


py L. NAYLOR, new advertising 
manager of the Indianapolis Times, a 
has 


Scripps-Howard 

eight years ad- 
vertising experi- 
ence in  news- 
papers and also 
in the agency 
field, 

His first news- 
paper work was 
in 1907, when he 
started his busi- 
ness career in the 
advertising de- 
partment of the 
Marion (Ind.) 
Daily Chronicle. 
Subsequently, he 
was _ appointed 
advertising mana- 
ger of the Lexington (Ky.) Herald. 

Prior to joining the staff of the Times, 
he was connected with the business de- 
partment of one other Scripps-Howard 
newspaper, the Cincinnati Post. He was 
promoted to his present position 
August of this year. 

For a while he was associated with the 
Millis Advertising Company, an adver- 
tising agency with headquarters in 
Indianapolis. 


newspaper, had 


Joun L. Naytor 


in 


Union, has been appointed an assistant 
city solicitor. 

George Davis, literary and dramatic 
critic of the Cleveland Press, has returned 
to work after a brief vacation. 

John Lewiss Shissler, literary editor 
of the Cleveland Times, together with 
Mrs. Shissler, are home from a_ two 
weeks’ automobile tour through the East. 

Ernie L. Meyers, managing editor of 
the Madison (Wis.) Capital Times, has 
returned from a two months’ “hitch-hike” 
through the West. 

Guy T. Rockwell, financial editor, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, is back at his 
desk after a two weeks’ vacation. 

Ernest M. Margulies of the reportorial 
staff, Cleveland Times, has ended a two 
weeks’ vacation. : 


HOLDING NEW POSTS 
DWIN KAIN, from news © staff, 
Cleveland Times, to Cleveland News 

reportorial staff, 

D. A. Hallman, from San Antonio 
Evening News reportorial staff, to Austin 
Statesman. 

Mort Sontimer, from Atlantic City 
(N: J.) Ventnor News, to staff, Phil- 
adelphia (Pa.) Inquirer. 

John Culnan, from Marinette (Wis.) 
Eagle Star, to staff, Madison (Wis.) 
Capital Times, 

Fred Hicks, from news staff, Minne- 
apolis (Minn.) Tribune, to advertising 
manager, Parsons (Kan.) Daily Repub- 
lican. 


N EWSPAPERS that 


engraving department. 


V. V. McNitr 
President 
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Miss Gladys Calvert Stoudte, from 
social editor, Atlantic City (N. J.) Mir- 
ror to fashion critic, New York Mirror. 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


ILL C. CARSON, publisher of the 
Greenville (Ill.) Advocate, semi- 
weekly, recently purchased the Greenville 
Item and consolidated the two papers 
under the Advocate masthead, 
Jamestown (N. D.) Alert and Stuts- 
man County Citizen have been purchased 
by B. G. Hansen in partnership with his 
brother, and combined as the Jamestown 
Sun. 


Oshawa (Ont.) Reformer has been sold 
to the Munday Printing Company, Ltd. 

John M. Fisch, formerly with the 
Sigourney (la.) News, has bought the 
Shellsburg (la.) Advance from C. L. 
Pickham and Fred Wilson. 

Waupun (Wis.) News has been pur- 
chased by George W. Greene, publisher 
of the Waupun Leader. The News, 
which has been running as a tri-weekly 
since April will be changed back to a 
weekly. 

Ray Coyle has purchased the interests 
of his partner, H. R. Howell in the Alta 
(la.) Advertiser and will take over the - 
entire plant Sept. 10. 

Len C. Warren, who recently bought 
the Menard (Tex.) Messenger, has sold 
the Bertram (Tex.) Enterprise to Oliver 
Cox of Lake Victor. 

Frank R. Haines of Minneapolis has 
bought the Crystal (N. D.) Call, and 
taken charge. 

H. T. Stodard, son of C. A. Stodard, 
of Burlingame, Kan., with his father 
has purchased the Burlingame (Kan.) 
Enterprise-Chronicle from Ed Riddle. 

W. E. Wagener, owner of the Fillmore 
(Cal.) Herald, has leased his paper to 
Robert E. Smith, Los Angeles news- 
paper man. Col. William Hamilton 
Miller, editor of the Herald for the past 
six years, has joined Leo A. Smith’s 
Santa Paula (Cal.) Chronicle. 

Harold Knutson, member of Congress 
for the Sixth Minnesota district, has re- 
entered the newspaper business with the 
purchase of the Wadena Pioneer Journal 
from the estate of the late William 
Variety. During the absence of Mr. 
Knutson, H. E. Bowen will be editor- 
manager. 

Courtland (N. Y.) Standard, evening 
newspaper, recently purchased from the 
estate of the late L. D. Blanchard the 
Cincinnatus (N. Y.) Times and will 
operate it as a separate paper. 

Sale of the Luling (Tex.) Signal to 
D. H. Reeves of San Marcos, Tex., has 
been announced. L. H. Bridges retires 
as editor and manager. 


D. H. Reeves, formerly of the San 
Marcos (Tex.) Record, has acquired the 
Luling (Tex.) Signal from L. : 
Bridges, son of J. P. Bridges, who 
founded the Signal in 1878. 


An Extraordinary 
Engraving Service 


use the Central Press 


Association’s complete and exclusive illus- 
trated daily news feature service have the advan- 
tage of obtaining low commercial rates from our 


An advantageous feature of this arrangement is 


that there is NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR ART 


WORK. The same skilled men who prepare the 
layouts for the Central Press daily service handle 
the commercial engraving work, insuring highest 
quality. 

Our engraving department is doing work for newspapers 
from coast to coast. Write today for samples and prices. 


Che Central Press Assnciation 


Central Press Bldg. 
leveland 


H. A. MeNirtr 
anager 


P. S—We produce the World’s Best Picture Page. 
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NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 


[NGLEWOOD (Cal.) DAILY NEWS 

has installed a new Cox-O-Type 
press and have enlarged the paper to 
seven columns. 

Clinton (la.) Herald this week began 
work on the addition of a new floor to 
its plant, covering an area 45 x 60 in the 
rear of the building, which will make 
possible the replacement of three old 
linotypes and the installation of a 
fourth machine. Composing, advertising 
and editorial rooms will be enlarged. 

Two new Polland-Alling mailing ma- 
chines and two new Ludlows have been 
installed by the Des Moines Register 
and Tribune-News. 

O. B. Davis, owner and editor of the 
Mansfield (Mo.) Mirror is building a 
new plant. 

With recently installed modern equip- 
ment and remodeled plant, the Tyler 
(Tex.) Daily Courier-Times on Sept. 1 
celebrated its 28th birthday. The paper 
is owned by the T. B. Butler estate, D. 


J. Hanks and H. A. McDougal, with 
the latter as editor. 
Cocoa (Fla.) Tribune, Mrs. C. H. 


Holderman, publisher, has purchased a 
new Model A Duplex Flat Bed press for 
immediate installation. The Daytona 
(Fla.) Journal, A. C. Sparkman, editor, 
has purchased a Duplex Tubular of 16- 
page capacity. The Sayre (Pa.) Times, 
Frank E, Wood, editor, has purchased 
for immediate installation a 16-page Tubu- 
lar press. 


WITH THE SPECIALS 
es J. COLE, Jr., for several 


years with the George Batten Com- 
pany, has joined the New York staff of 
Charles H. Eddy Company, newspaper 
representatives. 

Cone, Hunton & Woodman, Inc., has 
been appointed publisher’s representa- 
tive, United States and Canada, for the 
Anderson (S. C.) Independent & 
Tribune. 

S. C. Beckwith Special Agency, New 
York, has been appointed to represent 
the Uniontown (Pa.) News-Standard. 

Thomas F. Clark Company, Inc., New 
York, publishers’ representatives, have 
been appointed to represent the Dubois 
(Pa.) Daily Express and the Cleburne 
(Tex.) Daily Times. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 
LYNBROOK (N. Y.) NEW ERA, 44- 


page Greater Lynbrook edition, 
Sept. 1. 

Osaka (Japan) Asahi, 110-page special 
over-seas supplement in English, bound 
in book form with newspaper-size pages ; 
color cover and rotogravure section. 

Marshfield (Wis.) Daily News, Cen- 
tral Wisconsin State Fair issue, Sept. 1. 


Sioux City (la.) Journal, 24-page 
edition, Sept. 2, devoted to.the Trade 
Excursionists leaving on their annual 


booster trip. 

Keokuk (la.) Daily Gate City, 60- 
page edition for Elks’ Lodge Frolics, 
Aug. 31. 


MARRIED 
APT. E. WALTON OPIE, advertis- 
ing manager of the Staunton (Va.) 
Leader and News Leader to Miss Eliza- 
beth Holmes Kerr, of Staunton, Sept. 
12, in Trinity Episcopal church. 
Richard C. Wilson, bureau manager 
for the United Press in Lincoln, Neb. to 
Miss Madeline Bradley, formerly society 
editor, Oklahoma City Daily News. 
Miss Marguerite Reid, owner of the 
Fayette (Mo.) Advertiser, to Major 
William Glen Johnston last week. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


UY V. PETTIT of the Reynolds 

(Ill.) Press was elected president of 
the Military Tract Press Association 
at the annual meeting at Aledo, IIl., 
Sept. 4. Fifty editors attended. W. 
R. Grant: of Keithsburg was elected 
vice-president and F. §S. Fullerton, 
Orion, secretary. 


Newspaper editors of British Colum- 


Editor 


& Publisher 


CIRCULATION PROGRESS 


“First of All a System,’’ Says ° 
Hetrick, Altoona (Pa.) Mirror 


F. M. Hetrick 


66BIRST of all a system,’ began F. M. 

Hetrick, circulation manager of the 
Altoona (Pa.) Mirror, when requested 
for his ideas on circulation building. He 
said it in capital letters. 

“This means,” he continued in explana- 
tion, “that you must obtain full co-opera- 
tion with your editor for a set starting 
time and get your papers to your carriers 
at a fixed regular time every day. 

“But you must stay with your system. 
Keep it accurate. Don’t expect it to take 
care of itself. And, I assure you that you 
will have few complaints,’ he said. 

Other circulation rules were summed 
up by the Mirror man as follows: 

“Treat all patrons, carriers, and agents 
with courtesy. 

“Be firm, not tyrannical, in regard to 
rules you have in force. 

“Neyer use premiums, but always insist 
on prompt and best service. 

“My motto has always been never try 
to pull circulation along. Get behind and 
push it.” 


bia and Alberta dailies held their an- 
nual convention with the members of 
the Yukon Press. Association, at 
Edmonton, Alta. recently. Premier 


Greenfield and John M. Imrie, managing 


director of the Edmonton Journal, spoke. 


Pine County (Minn.) Editorial Asso- 
ciation held a get-together meeting and 
outing at Pine lake, Sandstone, Sept 1. 


Postal Receipts Gain 


Postal receipts for August 1925, at the 
50 selected offices, were 11.26 per cent 
higher than for August 1924, according 
to figures issued by the Post Office De- 
partment this week. Total receipts for 
August at these offices were $25,084,541.30 
as compared with $22,545,277.44, a gain of 
$2,539,263.86. Jacksonville, Fla., led the 
list in percentage of gain with 33.85 per 
cent. Richmond, Va., was second with an 
increase of 27.21 per cent. Fort Worth, 
Tex., third with 25.55 per cent, Detroit, 
Mich., fourth with 20.54 per cent and 
Baltimore, Md., fifth with 20.16 per cent. 


Gibbs Heads Speakers Bureau 


Edward D. Gibbs, advertising director 
of the National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton, and a former president of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, has been appointed chairman of 
the Speakers Bureau Committee of the 
Association, C. K. Woodbridge, New 
York, president, has announced. Mr. 
Gibbs succeeds George W. Hopkins, of 
New York and Miami, who was chosen 
to head the Committee on Constitution 
and By-Laws. 
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HIS FIRST NOVEL 


McCready Huston, South Bend Tribune, 
Author of ‘‘Hullings’ Quest’’ 


McCready Huston, associate editor, 
South Bend Daily Tribune, has done 
what many newspaper men dream about 
—written his first 
novel, “Hullings’ 
Quest,” publisned 
by Scribner's, 
New York. 

Mr. Huston is 
a Mative For 
Brownsville, Pa., 
and is in his early 
thirties. He has 
beens ¢ havo | 
teacher and news- 
paper man, en- 
joying newspaper 
work so thorough- 
ly he continues to 
follow it and 
probably always 
will. He went to the South Bend Tribune 
6 years ago from the Pittsburgh Gazette- 
Times where he was on the editorial 
staff. 

Mr. Huston’s literary work previous 
to this first novel has been devoted to 
short stories, among them “His,” 
“Shingle Bob” and “Dottie.” His fiction 
writing is done largely in his home. 


McCreapy Huston 


It was inevitable, as soon as the news 
became known that the price of rubber 
was to advance. In London, the cable 
says, the women now are wearing two 
pairs of garters—F. P. A. in New York 
World, 


FLASHES | 


_ The “enlightened” nations are determ- 
ined to convert China—to their uses— 
Cleveland Times. 


Even if no automobile has ever butted 
a train off a track, we will say for them 
that they are always trying hard and 
never appear to be discouraged.—Nash- 
ville Banner. 


The war in Morocco seems to be one 
to make Africa safe for Europeans.— 
Pittsburgh Gazette-Times. 


We would like to see a golfer who 
made a hole in one meet a woman who 
held a perfect bridge hand.—Columbia 
Record, 


Our guess is that Spanish co-operation 
in Morocco will consist largely in saying: 
“Atta boy.”—Baltimore Sun. 


Sisyphus kept rolling the rock uphill. 
“Anyway,” said he, “this beats trying to 
find news at Swampscott.”—San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 


Perhaps Henry Ford is going to abol- 
ish milk as he abolished history and abol- 
ished war.—Lowisville Courier-Journal. 


When money talks too much it tells a 
lot of secrets—Columbia Record. 


Truth was the first bomb.—Cleveland 
Times. 


The Ghiren 
Needs Promoting 


It Has a Tremendous Responsibility: 


“More than four million farm children in 
America are virtual pagans,—children with- 
out knowledge of God, and are developing 
tendencies which we, from the supposed tower 
of our superiority, have decried in other lands 
and less enlightened times.” 


It took a churchman to find that out. 


Only those who attend church are alive to the 
service the church is rendering to humanity. 
Why? Because the. church has been too busy 
serving to talk about it! 


A little push from the newspaper will start 
the church advertising ball a-rolling, for the 
church has more to talk about and more to 
sell than any other institution or business in 


the world. 


We will help you start a church page in your 
paper, that will be a net gain in every way. 
Write us for copy and plans. 


Church Advertising Department 


Associated Advertising Clubs 


383 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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posing machines that has 
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New York, Chicago, Memphis, San Francisco, Boston, Los Angeles, London Write today for literature. 
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WHAT’S WHAT IN THE FEATURE FIELD 


Christy Walsh Wins Suit—Football Features Now on the Market— 
A. N. S. Governors to Meet Sept. 25—-Eaton Joins 
Underwood & Underwood 


OLLOWING an injunction granted 

the Christy Walsh Syndicate, New 
York, by Judge William Brothers in 
Superior Court, Chicago, restraining the 
Audio Service from syndicating any ma- 
terial bearing the name of Knute Rockne, 
football coach, an agreement was reached 
between the two syndicates, whereby 
Audio Service may sell their feature to 
Christy Walsh clients, but not to any 
other opposition newspaper. 

Christy Walsh has a contract with 
Knute Rockne giving his syndicate the 
exclusive rights to the football coach’s 
name or articles for newspapers. The 
Audio Service, a Chicago syndicate, is 
offering a feature called ‘Visual Foot- 
ball,” made up of photographs posed by 
Rockne and some of his star players. 

According to the concession granted by 
Mr. Walsh to Leo and William Fisher, 
owners of Audio Service, after the in- 
junction was obtained, “Visual Football” 
when published, must, in addition to the 
copyright line, carry this notice: “Pub- 
lished by permission of the Christy Walsh 
Syndicate.” 

“Lawsuits at best are distasteful, 
troublesome, and expensive,’ Mr. Walsh 
said to Epiror & PuBLISHER. “I went 
into this suit prepared, as Mr. Rockne 
had already said, to fight to the limit of 
my pocketbook. I also entered this suit 
to protect my own interests and reputa- 
tion. The suit cost me _ considerable 
money, in addition to the time I wasted 
going to Chicago, but I feel fully repaid.” 


Having arranged a contract between 
Her |Majesty Queen Marie of Roumania 
and the Famous Features Syndicate of 
New York, Zoe Beckley, noted feature 
writer, and member of the syndicate’s 
staff, returned to New York from abroad 
this week on the S. S. France. Queen 
Marie’s articles, under the title “Queen’s 
Counsel,” are to appear daily for a year 
beginning Oct. 12. 

J NS “Ding” Dashing, snoted icar- 
toonist of the New York Herald 
Tribune Syndicate, who has been forced 
to discontinue work due to illness, will 
probably be back at work again by Jan. 
1. In a letter to Harry Staton, syndicate 
manager, he said he feels as well as ever 
but is refraining from active work on 
the advice of physicians. 


Frank A. Eaton, has resigned from the 
staff of the New York Herald Tribune, 
after nine years as Sunday rotogravure 
and daily picture editor, to become man- 
ager of the news picture division of 
Underwood & Underwood, Inc., of New 
York. 

Mr. Eaton was previously chief of the 
copy and art department of Hanff- 
Metzger, Inc., New York, before which 
he was in the advertising department of 
the Philadelphia North American, Bulle- 
tin and Record. 

Underwood & Underwood, Inc., is in- 
creasing its news picture division with 
added representatives both in this coun- 
try and abroad. 


Bell Syndicate, Inc., New York, an- 
nounces that William (“Bill”) Roper 
head coach of Princeton’s football team, 
will write three football articles a week 
this season, one forecasting game results, 
another .dealing with actual play illu- 
strated by diagrams, and the third on 
football in general. He will also write 
telegraphic reports on five big games, in- 
cluding Yale- Harvard, Army - Navy, 
Pennsylvania-Cornell, and Yale-Army. 


The first meeting of the board of 
governors of the Association of News- 
paper Syndicates will be held in New 
York, Sept. 25, H. H. McClure, secre- 
tary, announced this week. Membership 
applications will be considered on that 
date, he said. 


“Forty-two Trick Plays,” a football 
feature by Major Ernest Graves is 
offered by the International Syndicate, 
starting Sept. 14. It is scheduled to run 
seven weeks. 


H. R. F. White, sales manager for 
Arco Newspaper Feature and Fiction 
Service, Irving, N. J., announces the ad- 
dition to the list of Arco offerings a 
series of boys’ stories by Henrique R. 
Frances, under the title “The Adventures 
of Prickles.” The same syndicate has 
engaged Glen Emmons to write special 
editorials for individual clients. 


Will H. Dilg, head of the Isaac Walton 
League of America, who has been syndi- 
cating his articles on outdoor life has sold 
his rights to the McNaught Newspaper 
Syndicate. 


Herbert Houston, president of the 
Cosmos Newspaper Syndicate, New 
York, returned from a trip abroad this 
week. 


Russell J, Birdwell, of Los Angeles, is 
author of a feature article telling the 
story of forgotten movie stars, many of 
whom are now in poverty, distributed by 
NEA Service, Inc., Cleveland. 


V. V. McNitt, president of the Mc- 
Naught Syndicate, Inc., New York, has 
returned to his office from a vacation 
spent at his summer home near Palmer, 
Mass. F. J. Murphy, treasurer of the 
same syndicate, also returned this week 
from a vacation spent at Boston, Mass. 


Ellison Hoover, cartoonist, who recent- 
ly contracted to draw a series of cartoons 
for the United Features Syndicate, New 
York, returned to this country this week 
trom a Continental trip. 


Will Rogers, who in addition to acting 
writes feature articles for the McNaught 
Syndicate, Inc., will start on a lecture 
trip early in October. He has been 
booked to appear in more than 100 cities. 


Journalists Hunt “Trained Seals” 


The London Institute of Journalists is 
considering bringing a test case against a 
certain newspaper publishing an article 
under the name of a.prominent person by 
whom it was not written. By conducting 
the prosecution on the charge of obtain- 
ing money under false pretenses the insti- 
tute hopes to assure the public that in the 
future signed articles will be authorized 
as they come from the pens of celebrities 
or the “trained seals.” 


Chicago Ad Man Honored 


Di E. Northam, for the past 24 
years in the advertising business in Chi- 
cago, was the guest of honor this week 
at a luncheon given at the Illinois Ath- 
letic Club. Mr. Northam has resigned 
his position with Benjamin-Kentnor, 
newspaper representatives, to become 
manager of the West Coast of Florida 
for the Jacksonville (Fla.) Times-Union, 
with offices in Tampa. Mr. Northam 
was presented with a traveling bag as a 
gift from his friends present, 


Large Directing Journalism Course 


__Rex Large, formerly of the New York 
Times and now associate managing ed- 
itor of the Des Moines Register, has been 
named director of journalism at Drake 
University, Des Moines. He will de- 
vote only one hour a day to teaching 
journalism and giving lectures. He will 
continue with the Register. 


Simile for the day:.As lonesome as a 
horsefly— Milwaukee Journal. 
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BOSTON NEWSBOY TO ENTER 
HARVARD 


[RVING COLPACK, awarded the 
annual Boston Newsboys’ 
Scholarship, founded in 1906 by 
the Boston Newsboys’ Protective 
Union, will enter Harvard College 
as a Freshman this fall. He com- 
mented on his success as follows: 
“The route, which numbers 


about 400 Sunday and 200 morning 
papers, has been handed down like 


the ‘Old Toothbrush’ from brother 
to brother during the last 12 years 
until at length it has come into 
my hands. At times I found it 
difficult to do my home lessons 
until ten at night and then rise at 
five in the morning to push 
through snow covered streets in 
the cold and darkness, but on the 
whole I have found my experi- 
ences delivering newspapers highly 
beneficial to me morally, physi- 
cally and financially.” 


ROWE TO DIRECT PAPERS 


Named Manager of Fredericksburg 
(Va.) Daily Star and Free Lance 
: Free Lance 


Josiah P. Rowe, Jr., has been made 
manager of the Free Lance-Star Publish- 
ing Company, Fredericksburg, Va., pub- 
lishers of the Free Lance, tri-weekly, and 
the Daily Star, evening newspaper, suc- 
ceeding his uncle, the late A. P. Rowe, 
who managed the papers for a number 
of years. 

Mr. Rowe will have associated with 
him in the office Chester B. Goolrick and 
Eugene C. Ninde, Jr., both experienced 
newspaper men, who have been with the 
company for several years. George L. 
Hunter, Jr., will be added to the force as 
book-keeper. 


WOARE HEADS MONTANA PRESS: 


Editor of Chester Reporter Elected 
President at Annual Meet 


H. O. Woare, editor of the Chester 
(Mont.) Reporter, was named president 
of the Montana Press Association at the 
recent annual convention held at Living- 
ston in Yellowstone Park, Aug. 27 to 30. 

M. J. Hutchens, editor of the Missoula 
Missoulian, was elected first vice-presi- 
dent; “Joseph Gehrett, editor, Laurel 
Outlook, second vice-president; Charles 
H. Draper, third vice-president; and S. 
E. Peterson, of Great Falls, re-elected 
secretary. He is now serving his 14th 
consecutive year in that office. 

Billings was chosen for the 1926 con- 
vention. 

In his annual address, O. S. Warden, 
oi Great Falls, retiring president, told 
delegates that the Golden Rule was doubt- 
less the best and simplest code for news- 
paper makers in attaining the high stand- 
ard generally sought and in obtaining and 
holding the confidence of the public. Dean 
A. L. Stone, reporting on the University 
of Montana School of Journalism, Mis- 
soula, stated that the school last year 
reached the peak in enrollment with 247 
students registered. 

The business sessions were held at Liv- 
ingston Aug. 27, addresses being made 
by Gov. J. E. Erickson and Congressman 
Scott Leavitt. 

Motor trips featured the entertainment 
program. 


Waco Club Joins A. A. C. W. 


The Advertising Club of Waco, Tex. 
has just’ become affiliated with the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the World. 
L. M. Coyne, advertising manager of the 
Goldstein-Migel Department Store, has 
been elected president of the new club; 
which has 31 members. DeWitt Morgan; 


of the Waco Advertising Company, is — 


secretary. 
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Series of 24 Daily Articles 
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WITH THE GENERAL ADVERTISERS 


‘ Activity Reported Among Radio Manufacturers, But Query Is Raised: 
_ Are Newspapers to Be Left ‘“‘Holding the Bag”—George Hopkins 
i Handling Sales for Coral Cables Corporation 


activity, and, so far, nothing much else, 
cording to a group of New York pub- 
hers’ representatives interviewed by 
yror & PuBLISHER this week. 

These representatives say that agencies 
ndling accounts of radio manufacturers 
e making inquiries relative to news- 
jper markets and rates, but that actual 
4edules are slow in developing. Plenty 
requests are being made for free space, 
th surprisingly slight indications of use 
| the advertising columns in legitimate 
shion for this time of year. Articles 
the radio trade press anent advertising 
‘1 of the magazine space contracted for, 
‘d only mention use of newspapers in- 
lentally. : 
Atwater Kent Radio Manufacturing 
mpany, as mentioned elsewhere in this 
jue, are using newspapers on a wider 
ale than last year. Magazine space on 
is account, the representatives point out, 
ls been correspondingly increased. King 
aality and Radio Corporation of Amer- 
i are also newspaper users. On the 
her hand, Music Master of Philadel- 
fia, is turning almost exclusively to 
agazines. 

In the trade press the Zenith Radio 
yrporation of Chicago makes the state- 
ant. ; 
“Beginning with the September issue, 
mith will be featured in full page ad- 
rtisements in the following publica- 
ms: Saturday Evening Post, Country 
leman, Review of Reviews, Literary 
igest, Scribners Magazine, Atlantic 
onthly, World’s Work, Harper’s Maga- 
ne, House Beautiful, National Geogra- 
ic Magazine, Country Life in America, 
he Spur, Radio, Radio Age, and Radio 
ews.” 

In the same trade paper there is a 
rite-up of the “New Kolster Radio 
ine,’ manufactured by the Federal Tele- 
‘aph Company of California, and con- 
ining the announcement: 

“To stimulate consumer demand, an 
tensive advertising campaign has been 
anned which includes six double page 
reads for the Saturday Evening Post, 
e first of which is to appear Sept. 12. 
he remaining five will be used before the 
ose of the year.” 


George W. Hopkins, widely known 
nong general advertisers, is now vice- 
‘esident in charge of sales of the Coral 
ables Corporation, Coral Cables, Fla. 
lost recently he was vice-president and 
rector of the Charles W. Hoyt Com- 
iny, Inc., New York. He has been as- 
\ciated at various times as vice-president 
| charge of advertising with the John- 
m Educator Food Company, Loose- 
files Biscuit Company, and American 
hicle Company. He was one of the or- 
anizers and the first president of the 
merican Society of Sales Executives. 


E, J. Craine of the Eagle Radio Com- 
uny, Newark, N. J., informs Epitor & 
UBLISHER his firm will clear its 1926 
lvertising through the United Advertis- 
ig Service, of Newark. 


Hi. H. Brooks has been promoted to 
irector of sales of the Nordyke & 
farmon ‘Company, manufacturers of 
farmon motor cars in Indianapolis, Ind. 
lomer McKee has been named vice-pres- 
lent of the concern, succeeding E. S. 
‘Orrell, resigned. 


George Lippincott Brown of the J. C. 
enney Company, who, for the past two 
ears has been in charge of that firm’s 
Louis office has returned to New 
to take up his headquarters in the 
eral offices of the company. 


‘The Richardson Company, one of the 
tanding newspaper advertisers in the 
| of building supplies, has informed 
Bureau of Advertising of the Ameri- 
Newspaper Publishers Association 


YONSIDERABLE activity is reported that as far as they know now newspapers 
4 among advertisers of radio products will be used extensively on the 1926 pro- 


gram. 

“Naturally, we feel that the newspapers 
are giving us a good share of results, 
since we are investing quite a little money 
in their use,” an official wrote. “As far 
as company results are concerned we are 
very much pleased with the job that has 
been done so far. We have made, we 
feel, remarkable progress in the industry 
since we inaugurated our plan of advertis- 
ing, and this is said with all sense of 
modesty for the company.” 


W. D. Canaday, advertising manager, 
Lehn & Fink, Inc., wholesale druggists, 
is handling all advertising details in the 
recent reorganization of his company and 
the taking over of A. S. Hinds Company. 


Net profit of $9,148,634 is shown in 
the consolidated income statement of the 
Willys Overland Company and _ subsidi- 
aries for the six months ended June 30. 


NOTED WRITER DIES 


H. J. Ford Was Friend of Wilson and 
One Time Pittsburgh Gazette Editor 


Henry Jones Ford, close friend of 
Woodrow Wilson, one-time member of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
university professor, author and former 
editor of. the Pittsburgh Gazette, died 
Sunday morning at Blue Ridge Summit, 
ye Chambersburg, Pa. He was 74 years 
old. 


Among Mr. Ford’s many books, mostly 
on government, politics and periods in 
American history, the one that was most 
discussed was “Woodrow Wilson, the 
Man and His Work,” published in 1916. 
Mr. Ford was an intimate of the late 
President for many years, having taught 
at Princeton. 

When Woodrow Wilson became gov- 
ernor of New Jersey, he named Mr. Ford 
as Commissioner of Banking and In- 
surance for the State. One of President 
Wilson’s last appointments in 1920 was 
that of Mr. Ford as a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. He 
was also sent to the Philippine Islands 
on an important mission by President 
Wilson. 

Mr. Ford was born in Baltimore in 
1851 and was educated in Baltimore City 
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College. During his newspaper career he 
was a special writer, editorial writer, city 
editor, managing editor and editor of 
numerous papers in Baltimore, Pittsburgh 
and New York. 

Retiring in 1905 as editor of the Pitts- 
burgh Gazette, he became lecturer on 
political science at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity in Baltimore in 1906 and the fol- 
lowing year accepted the chair of pro- 
fessor of politics at Princeton, which he 
has occupied since. 


Obituary 


MB: JOSEPH RICHARDS, wite of 
Joseph Richards, of Joseph Richards 
Company, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, died last week at Larchmont, N.Y. 
Lee R. STEELE, 65, veteran editor and 
publisher of Merced county, Cal., died at 
Mariposa of apoplexy. He was the son 
of Robert Steele, who edited the first 
paper in Merced county. 

Fay Hatt, 49, of the advertising staff 
of the Alhambra (Cal.) Post-Advocate, 
died following an operation. 

MINTER Epwarps, 59, associated for 
nearly 28 years with the New York City 
News Association, died in New York, 
Sept. 9. He retired from newspaper 
work about three years ago. 
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ADVERTISING AGENCY AFFAIRS 


To Make Research Report at Agency Meet, Oct. 7—Dorrance, Sullivan 
& Co., Making Contracts for Poly Radio Plugs— 


New Agency Incorporated in Boston 


ROFESSOR DANIEL STARCH, 
director of the Research Department 
of the American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies, 
will report on 
the department’s 
W Olt, Kon. at, eetie 
annual meeting of 
the association to 
be held at the 
Roosevelt Hotel, 
New ‘York, Oct. 
7gaiaime sua) = 
Shaughnessy, as- 
sociation _secre- 
tary, announced 
this week. 

The department 
has been engaged 
in making a qual- 
itative analysis of 
magazine circulation, in an effort to deter- 
mine the buying power behind the figures 
of the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
Since this is the first time such research 
has been attempted, the report is awaited 
in agency and publishing circles with con- 
siderable interest. 

Inaugurated under the direction of 
Stanley Resor, president, J. W. Walter 
Thompson Company, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, and past president of 


Pror. DANIEL STARCH 


the A.A.A.A., the departments in- 
vestigations have been carried forward 


under the presidency of Herbert Gardiner, 
president of the Gardiner Advertising 
Agency. 


Dorrance, Sullivan & Co., New York 


advertising agency, announced this week 
they were making contracts for the 
Polymet Manufacturing Company, makers 
of Poly Radio Plugs. Newspapers are to 
be used in large merchandising centers 
during September, October, November 
and December. 


The Stanwood-Hillson Corporation, ad- 
vertising agents, Boston, have been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $100,000. 
There are 1000 shares with par value of 
$100 each. Louis Hillson, 153 Craw- 
ford street, Roxbury, Mass., is president 
and treasurer of the concern. 


James K. Lawrence, engaged in pub- 
licity work for schools and colleges, has 
joined the staff of the Corning Adver- 
tising Agency, St. Paul. 


Melville A. Woodbury of the M. A. 
Woodbury Advertising Company, Kansas 
City, was adjudged winner of a $250 
prize offered by the Kansas City Jour- 
nal-Post for the best page advertisement 
of Kansas City as an industrial center. 


Miss Marguerite Tuttle, formerly 
manager of the New York Evening Post 
Educational Bureau and until recently 
manager of the Condé Nast Educational 
Bureau, is now associated with Wm. T. 
Mullally, Inc., New York advertising 
agents, in charge of a department dealing 
with schools and camps. 


WEEK’S AD TIPS 


Barrows & Richardson, 19 West 44th street, 
New York. Placing fall schedules with news- 
papers in New England, New York and New 
Jersey for the Glenwood Range Company, 
Glenwood Stoves and Ranges, Taunton, Mass. 

Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 383 Madison ave- 
nue, New York. Has secured account of the 
Republic Stamping & Enameling Company 
“Old English” enameled ware, Canton, Ohio. 

George Batten Company, 383 4th avenue, New 
York. Again placing copy with newspapers in 
selected sections for Bell & Company “Bell- 
Ans,’ Orangeburg, N. Y. 

Calkins & Holden, 249 Park avenue, New 
York. Reported to have secured account of 
the Murphy Varnish Company, Newark, N. J. 

Nelson Chesman & Company, Pound Office 
Building, Chattanooga. Now handling account 
of the Pensacola (Fla.) Chamber of Commerce. 

Clark Collar Company, 30 North Michigan 
avenue, will direct the account of the Ravens- 
wood Novelty Company, Chicago, IIl. 

Clarkson A. Collins, Jr., Inc., 350 Madison 
avenue, New York. Now placing account of 
the Barnsdall Products Corp., “Be Bright’’ 
cleaning powder, New York. 

2 . Cross Company, 1500 Locust street, 
Philadelphia. Placing orders with some Penn- 
sylvania newspapers for the M. B. Laubach 
Company, Philadelphia. 

Dorrance, Sullivan & Company, 130 West 42nd 
street, New York. Has secured account of the 
Knox Motor Associates, Knox Spray Meter 
Equipment, Springfield, Mass. 

Albert Frank & Company, 134 South LaSalle 
street, Chicago. Now placing account of the 
Globe Mutual Life Insurance Company. 

Charles C. Green Advertising Agency, 450 4th 
avenue, New York. Making 5,000-line con- 
tracts with some Pennsylvania newspapers for 
Smith, Kline & French “Bathol,’” Philadelphia. 

Lawrence C. Gumbiner Advertising Agency, 
9 East 41st street, New York. Again placing 
orders with newspapers in selected sections for 
J. . Stiefel & Company, freckle soap, New 

ork. 

Henri, Hurst & McDonald, 58 East Wash- 
ington street, Chicago. Now handling account 
of the Timken Detroit Axle Company, Detroit. 

H. W. Kastor & Sons Advertising Company, 
Lytton Building, Chicago. Now placing the 
accounts of Dr. W. O. Coffee, Medical, Daven- 
port, Iowa and the Illinois Molding Company 
“Narcissus’’ mirrors, Chicago. 

King-Gibson Company, 319 South Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Now handling account of the 
F. A. Stuart Company, Stuart’s tablets, Mar- 
shall, Michigan. 

Thomas F. Logan, Inc., 680 5th avenue, New 
York. Has secured account of Alexander Smith 
& Company, carpets, New York. 

Lyddon & Hanford Company, 11-15 James 
street, Rochester. Now handling account of 
W. S. Rice, Inc., medical, Adams, N. Y. 

Midland Advertising Agency, 312 Dixie Term- 


inal, Cincinnati. Has secured the accounts of 
the Churngold Corporation, Cincinnati; Effarsee 
Radio Company, Cincinnati, and Kodel Radio 
Corporation, Cincinnati. 

Daniel E. Paris, 80 Boylston street, Boston. 
Now placing account of the Converse Rubber 
Shoe Company, Malden, Mass. 

Sidener-Van Riper Advertising Company, 
Merchants Bank Building, Indianapolis. Plac. 
ing orders with newspapers in selected sections 
for the Florida Society of America. 

Southwestern Advertising Company, Majestic 
Theatre Building, Dallas. Will conduct a news- 
paper campaign for the Texas Citrus Fruit 
Growers Exchange, Mission, Texas. 

W. I. Tracy, Inc., 270 Madison avenue, New 
York, Now handling account of Andrew Wil- 
son, Inc., insecticides, Springfield, N. Te 
_United Service Advertising, 972 Broad street, 
Newark. Now handling account of the Mozart- 
Grand Company, radio, Newark, N. la 

Van Tassel & Smith, 160 Fifth avenue, New 
York. Placing orders with newspapers in vari- 
ous sections for the Republic Trading Company, 
New York. 

Wales Advertising Company, 250 Park ave- 
nue, New York. Again placing orders gener- 
ally for the Crown Corset Company, Rengo Belt 
Corsets, New York. 


Daily Suffers $5,000 Fire Loss 


Loss estimated at $5,000 resulted when 
fire Wednesday damaged the plant of the 
Gainesville (Tex.) Hesperian, morning 
daily, owned by A. C. Dickinson. 


Consistently Building 
Permanent Classified 


Volume Begets Volume 


Each week’s new volume of season- 
able lines helps to broaden the 
thoughts of a continuously new 
public, and to prove the unlimited 
possibilities for classified adver- 
tising. 


Clarence M. Rusk Service 
For Newspapers 


Harrisburg Pennsylvania 


VON WIEGAND PROMOTED 


Appointed General European Director 
of Foreign News for Universal Service 


Karl H. Von Wiegand, chief editorial 
staff representative for Eastern and 
Central Europe for Universal Service, has 
been promoted to 
general European 
director of for- 
eign news and 
correspondent-in- 
chief for all of 
Europe. He will 
make his head- 
quarters in Lon- 
don. 

Otto Dy eS pol= 
ischus, formerly 
managing editor 
of the Cleveland 
Press, and lately 
chief assistant to 
Mr. von Wiegand, 
has been ap- 
pointed correspondent for Central Europe 
and chief of the Berlin bureau. 

As correspondent-in-chief, Mr. von 
Wiegand will maintain personal contact 
with all important events in Central Eu- 
rope and seek to keep up his present 
relations in Berlin, Warsaw, Prague, 
Vienna, Rome, Munich and Budapest. 


K. H, Von Wircanp 


Prepares Copy for Osteopaths 


A series of advertisements for the use 
of osteopathic physicians has been pre- 
pared by. Dr. Ray G. Hulburt of the 
American Osteopathic Association which 
he is forwarding to members with the 
suggestion that they use them in news- 
paper space. They are prepared to run 
two columns by six inches, but are 
adapted to larger space. They stress the 
value of osteopathy and acquaint the pub- 
lic with its development. 


Monday used to be wash-day. Now 
it’s the day mother counts up to see if 
any of the family got killed in a Sunday 
motoring accident.—Dayton News. 


Use the 
COMBINATION RATE 


OF 
The Gazette Times 


(Morning and Sunday) 
AND 


Chronicle Telegraph 
(Evening) 

in order to cover Pittsburgh and 

Western Pennsylvania thoroughly 

at the lowest cost. 


Member A. B. C. 


URBAN E. DICE, Nat. Adv. Mgr. 
GAZETTE SQ., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
National Representative: 

E. M. BURKE, Inc. 

42nd and Broadway, N. Y. 

122 8. Michigan Blvd., Chicago.’ 
Constitution Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

R. J. BIDWELL CO, 

742 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Times Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


CARBONA 


is another of the 


nationally 
famous 


accounts which has 
recognized the fact that the 
Washington, D. C., territory 
cannot be adequately covered 


without 
The 


Washington 
Times 


The futility of the “one paper 
buy” argument is nowhere better 
illustrated than in the experiences 
of its national advertisers. 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH 


New York City—Boston 


G. LOGAN PAYNE Co. 


Chicago - Detroit - St. Louis - Los Angeles 


“sy 


Memorial Service for Victor Lawson 


A memorial service was held Sept. | 
by the City Club of Chicago for Victe 
kremont’ Lawson, late publisher an 
owner of the Chicago Daily News. — 
was largely attended, both by membe 
of the club and friends of the decease 
S. J. Duncan-Clarke, vice-president « 
the club, presided in the absence of Wa 
ter T. Fisher, president. Charles ] 
Dennis, now editor of the News, wz 
among those who delivered eulogies. 


Printing Supply Firm Incorporated 


The National Printers Supply Con 
pany of Waltham, Mass., has bee 
granted a charter in Massachusetts { 
deal in printers’ supplies. The concern - 
capitalized at $50,000. The incorporato: 
are Horace G. Gifford, Melrose; Albe 
C. Whipple, Swampscott and Ella ] 
Wood, Belmont. 


You Know 
It’s 


ine Beacon Journal 
In Akron, Ohio 


No one disputes that fact. 
But do 


You Know 


that business is booming in 
Akron—that the factories are 
working three’ shifts—that 
every one is buying what they 
want, as well as what they 
need. Money is plentiful— 
business is good. 


Run Your Campaign in a Live 
Paper, in a Live City. 


Detroit 


Times 
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POWERS PERFECTION COOLER 


Every Newspaper Photo Engraving Plant should have at least one 


The Powers Perfection Cooler requires no water 
connection of any kind. 


It can be moved at will by simply picking it up and 
placing it where it is wanted. 


It has no mechanical parts to get out of order. 


It applies cold water evenly and simultaneously to 
all parts of the plate—ON THE BACK OF THE 
PLATE only. 


It cools the plate instantaneously to the exact tem- 
perature required and saves wiping, mopping and 
reheating. 


The price of the Powers Perfection Cooler 
| is $350 


The Powers Perfection Cooler met with the instantaneous approval of both the workers and the owners 
wherever it was installed and tried. The men in the shops like it because it helps them in their work. 
They save time and effort, turn out more work and better work, and do it with very little physical 
labor. It is a clean, workmanlike way of doing what is otherwise a messy, sloppy task. 


Proprietors like it because it saves gas, water, time and makeovers. These savings mean money and 
profits and that is what we all want. To satisfy yourself, go into your etching rooms and see. what 
happens when the etcher tries to cool a large plate by dragging it over a roller wrapped in old towels 
and rags or a piece of burlap. Watch the plate buckle and then see him try to straighten it out. You 
know what that means in color work. 


The use of the Powers Perfection Cooler does away with buckled and twisted plates, the splashing of 
water on the face of the plate and the constant work and worry connected with etching. A zinc etch- 


_ ing is heated from 13 to 16 times by the etcher. That tells the story. 


ASK ANY USER 


Baltimore News Denver Post N. Y. Daily News 
Boston American Des Moines Register & Tribune N. Y. Times 

Boston Post Florida Times Union N. Y. World 

B’klyn Daily Eagle Kansas City Star Providence Journal 
Bronx Home News Milwaukee Journal Rochester Herald 
Chicago Daily News N. Y. American San Francisco Bulletin 
Chicago Herald Examiner N. Y. Evening Sun Washington Times 
Chicago Tribune N. Y. Morning Telegraph Wisconsin News 


Immediate delivery guaranteed 
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Editor 


By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


ILLIAM 
conducts “As I Like It” in Scrib- 
ner’'s Magazine recently advocated the 
adoption of the word “vidience” at the 


LYON PHELPS who 


suggestion of Mr. John M. Shedd. In 
the current issue of Scribner’s Mr. Phelps 
inserts the folowing from R. H. Pitt, edi- 
tor of The Religious Herald, Richmond, 
Va. 

About five years ago I called attention in 
The Religious Herald to the fact that we did not 
have a word corresponding to audience which 
would describe a company of people who were 
gathered to see, as audience describes a com- 
pany who were gathered to hear. This provoked 
quite an entertaining correspondence and Dr. 
E,. W. Winfrey, a Baptist minister of Culpeper, 
nominated vidience to fill the vacancy. 

Immediately following this quotation 
Mr. Phelps chats about the days when he 
used to set type on a Congregationalist 
journal of the same name in Hartford, 
Conn.—a paper famous for “its howling 
typographical errors and misplacement of 
paragraphs.” One day in the column 
“Ministers and Churches’”—so Mr. Phelps 
says—there appeared in the proof sent to 
the editor this brief item, “Lillian Russell 
will wear tights this winter.” How it 
got there no one knew. But the editor 
of The Religious Herald after crossing 
out the line, wrote on the margin, “Such 
is life.’ When the Herald appeared it 
contained the news of the clergy, the item 
about Miss Russell, followed by the edi- 
torial comment, “Such is life.” 

The need of the word “vidience” is not 
half so pressing in my opinion as that 
for “myobist”’—a word first used at the 
Newspaper Club, New York, to describe 
the man who minds his own business. 

ON Sk 

Tjoustss FREEMAN, editor of the 

Richmond (Va.) News-Leader, has 
been given access to some letters of 
Robert E. Lee which have never appeared 
in print. From these letters he has com- 
piled an article “Lee and the Ladies.” It 
shows the great chieftain of the South in 
a new light, for he kept up a large femi- 
nine correspondence not only after his 
marriage, but even during the Civil War. 
The letters from which the article» has 
been compiled show qualities of humor 
and chivalry which have been unnoticed 
by biographers of Lee. Mr. Freeman will 
print “Lee and the Ladies” not in his own 


newspaper, but in an early issue’ of 
Scribner's Magazine. 
x Ok Ox 


NEW letters by Walter H. Page to 
President Wilson are now running in 
The World’s Work. The one dated July 
5, 1914 is of special interest because in 
it Mr. Page says that he was sometimes 
“driven almost to despair of the news- 
papers, even of those that we think of as 
the most careful.’ He was referring to 
the treatment by the London newspapers 
of the repeal of the panama tolls. The 
Washington correspondents of the London 
papers had played up “that perfectly 
meaningless, asinine amendment” and had 
intimated that the President’s power was 
weakening. 


It was this reference to the so-called 


BUILDINGS 
PLANT LAYOUTS 
PRODUCTION 
OPERATION 


An organization specializing solely 
in newspaper building design, man- 
ufacturing and production problems. 


S. P. WESTON 


Newspaper Buildings 
Plant Layouts 
Production, 


120 West 42nd Street 


peration 


New York 


weakening of the President’s power that 
stirred Page to action. 

How Page drove down to the country 
house of Lord Northcliffe, went into the 
library of the owner of the London Times, 
the Daily Mail, etc., etc., etc—the “etc.’s” 
are Page’s not mine—and had the matter 
out as to what the Washington corre- 
spondents of the Northcliffe’s papers 
would call a victory, may be found in the 
letter itself, which to heed the editorial 
note of warning, “must not be reprinted 
in whole or in part.” 

But no copyright law can possibly cover 
Northcliffe’s reply, “He didn’t know, 
really hadn’t noticed it, would look it up, 
etc.” Too many editors express this same 
thought to justify any copyright. 

But to be more serious, these new let- 
ters by the former Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James help to round out the 
picture of what was going on behind the 
closed doors of diplomacy. 

rs ES 


AN EDITORIAL in The NEA Serv- 
icepaper hits the bull’s eye with this 
shot on headlines: 

It is a shiftless desk man who throws to- 
gether any kind of a heading just so_ it 
measures correctly in type. And it is a shift- 
less editor who will permit a desk man to get 
by with it. 

A heading should be a snappy synopsis of the 
story to follow, in keeping with the dignity and 
importance of the article—one which will tell 
the reader there is something there which will 


interest him. 
* * Ox 


NE wonders whether E. W. Howe 
did not forget the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors when he inserted 


the following item in the current issue 
of his Monthly. 


I wish TI could cause newspaper editors and 
reporters to realize the important place they 
occupy in the nerves of the nation, The pub- 
lishers have an association for the advancement 
of advertising and circulation, and pretty much 
all of them belong. They have been known to 
bluff congress. . . . But there is no team 
work among editors and reporters, who are 
hired, and ccme and go, like baseball play- 
FS: eae Give me a great newspaper to 
operate in, and I can raise the devil, or pacify 
him, every day. . . Clergymen hold great 
councils to discuss world betterment, but editors 
and reporters do not, although much more 
powerful than clergymen; indeed, editors and 
reporters are easily our most powerful public 
men. 

* *K * 


BDITORS who want to know how the 
foreign press regarded the late Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan will find in The Liv- 
ing Age for August 29 a collection of 
editorials taken from leading European 


newspapers. 


OHN BARKER WAITE, who teaches 
criminal law in the Law School of the 
University of Michigan at Ann Arbor, 
in a recent issue of the Detroit Saturday 
Night, takes the newspapers seriously to 
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NEWSPAPERS MAKE CINCIN- 
NATI MARKET WEEK 
A SUCCESS 


Coes Sept. 5—Another 
illustration of the efficiency 
of newspaper publicity was given 
this week at this city when the 
first Market Week of the Cincin- 
nati wholesale trade resulted in 
sales of almost three millions and 
attracted 2,000 merchants from 15 
states to the city. 

The outside cost of the Market 
Week and Fall Fashion Pageant, 
which was the entertainment fea- 
ture, was $40,000, so that the 60 
wholesale and jobbing merchants 
spent the equivalent of 144 per 
cent to do a business of $3,000,000, 
a large part of which was with new 
customers. 

The Cincinnati daily papers were 
liberal contributors of space and 
to them is largely due the success 
of the enterprise. The Market 
Week will be a semi-annual affair 
hereafter, and be held in February 
and August. The only publicity 
outside of newspapers was broad- 
sides sent out to customers of the 
houses. 


task for printing so much crime news 
without the follow-up stories of the 
arrest and sentence of offenders. He be- 
lieves that the police department in most 
cities is reasonably efficient, but that con- 
ditions are made worse by featuring 
“Daring Robberies” by “Bold Bandits.” 
In other words, he wants more attention 
paid to the clank of cell doors and less 
to the crack of pistols. 

The recent discussion of how crime 
news should be handled by newspapers 
has resulted in more attention being paid 
to the punishment meted out to criminals. 
In some cities, in New York, for example, 
it has brought about a series of adver- 
tisements in car cards to inform those 


NEW YORK STATE 
Westchester County’s 


Fastest Growing Cities 
Mount Vernon and 


New Rochelle and 
The Vicinity Towns 


Are Covered Completely by 
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Westchester Newspapers, Inc. 


Franklin A. Merriam, Pres. 
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Los Angeles Times! 


California’s 
Great Newspaper 


More news, reading 
matter and advertising 
than any other Pacific 
Coast newspaper. 


Circulation 96% home 
delivered and 95% con- 
centrated in the Los An- 
geles metropolitan market. 


criminals fall within the clutches of th 
lawearenes 

The article is well worth clipping and 
filing for reference in the morgue. Per 
haps it is worth some mention on the 


editorial page. | 


who may be tempted that sooner or ‘te 


Bankers Organizing County Drive 


A committee of five bankers of Nodo- 
way county, Missouri, will draw up and 
present in 30 days to the Nodaway County 
Bankers’ Association plans for an or- 
ganization to advertise the county, to be 
known as the Nodaway County Missouri 
Development Association. It is planned 
to conduct a three years’ advertising 
campaign. 


Journalism Grads Find Jobs 


Dr. W. G. Bleyer, director of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Course in Jour 
nalism, stated this week that 23 students 
who were graduated last June now hol¢ 
newspaper and publicity positions in nine 
different states. 


These two newspapers of- 
fer the most powerful all- 
day service in New York 
available as a unit under a 
single contact. The 650,000 


Datty Woritp — EVENING 
Wortp readers constitute a 


highly concentrated force to 
be reckoned with in any 
campaign designed to effect 
distribution in Greater New 


Tribune Tower, Chicago 


The Paper Which WAS First 


Is Now Second 


in Erie, Pa. This remarkable 
change has not been brought 
about by campaigns or circulation 
schemes, although the paper now 
in second place has employed 
“showers of gold” and automobile 
contests in an effort to stem the 
tide. 

The Dispatch-Herald is the lead- 
ing paper of Erie because it is the 
best newspaper, and for no other 
reason. 


ERIE, PA., DISPATCH-HERALD 
WILLIAM A. HENDRICK, Publisher 
LOUIS BENJAMIN, Treas. & Gen. Mgr. 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO., Representatives 
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The Evening Star 
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Five Thousand 


Dollars 


Duplex Printing Press 
5-plate wide 


Equipped with 25 H. P. Motor 440 
volt A. C.—60 cycles—3 phase, with 
starting box and belt, pulleys and 
shafting complete. Press will print 4, 
6, 8, 10, 12 ,16, 20 pages of 8 columns 
12 ems, or 7 cols. 13 or 131 ems, 211, 


inch columns. 


WHAT THEY ARE SAYING 


THE BOND OF CONFIDENCE 
“6 ADVERTISING is the bond of confidence that ties your paper to the 


homes of the community. The homemakers expect to be invited to your 


paper.” —Blue Island (Ill.) Sun-Standard. 


% % # 
TESTING A NEWSPAPER STORY 


A i is possible to test all newspaper utterances, to be sure they are void of 
injury, with these questions: Is it true? Is it wise? Is it necessary? If 
it passes that test one can be sure that it is newspaper literature in its most 


beneficial form.’’—Joseph G. Alden, editor, York (Neb.) Republican. 


% % % 
A TIP TO THE SMALL DAILY 


66 A LOCAL agent at every coign of vantage in the field the newspaper 
attempts to cover, whatever that field may be, and the intelligent and 
untiring use of the telephone will do for the weekly newspaper and small daily 
what organization has done for sugar, steel, and Standard Oil.’”-—Frank O. 
Edgecombe, Geneva (Neb.) Signal, and president, National Editorial Asso- 
ciation. | 
ca es % 


THE GREAT DELUSION 


“ SOME people seem to think you must persuade people against their judg- 

ment or because of their ignorance to use far more of your product than 
they need or is good for them—a greater delusion was never hatched outside 
or inside a lunatic asylum. In selling, as in advertising, you must be a pro- 
found believer in your product, use it yourself as you advise others to use it 
and try to get the public to use it as you would yourself.”-—Gerald A. France, 


president of the Advertising Club of Newcastle, England. 


% 


* 


A GREAT HOME INSTITUTION 


6 OUR newspaper is a great home institution as important, if not more so, 


than your churches and schools. 
so it becomes a cource of civic pride. 


ment. 
impossible to have an ignorant one 
5, 
/ \ 


Frank W. Brown, president, Idaho 


You should demand that it be edited 


It is the stabilizer of your community. 
Wrong-doers are afraid of its printed line. 


Self-seekers dread its honest com- 


It is a sort of check to radicalism in both reform and debauch. It is 


ity when there is a good newspaper. ’-— 
tate Editorial Association. 


NEWSBOYS COMPLETE TOUR 


Baltimore Sun Organization Visits 13 
Towns in Three States 


After playing before audiences totaling 
35,000, the Evening Sun Newsboys’ Band 
of the Baltimore Evening Sun completed 
its fourth annual vacation tour of eight 
days Saturday, Sept. 5. Concerts were 
given in three states. The boys played 
in 13 towns in western Maryland, West 
Virginia and Pennsylvania. The tour was 
the most extensive since the band was 
organized in May, 1922. 

There are 60 boys in the band averag- 
ing 15 years of age. The youngest boy 
is Paul Jensen, Jr., 9 years old, who 
plays a cornet. 

In addition to playing in the band, the 
boys attend school regularly and deliver 
the “Sunpapers.” They have obtained 
their knowledge of music through their 
connection with the band. They had no 
musical training whatever before begin- 
ning their studies under Frank Morse, 
bandmaster and organizer. Many of the 
original members are still with the band. 
A few of the old boys have left the band 
to become professional musicians. 


The entire expenses of the band are 
borne by the Evening Sun, which pro- 
vides an annual fund for the purpose. 


Daily Settles Union Strife 


Exerting its influence to bring about a 
cessation of hostilities in the camp of the 
Ladies’ Garment Workers, the New York 

Day, Jewish daily, succeeded in getting 
oth sides to agree to come to terms. 
Points of compromise suggested by the 
Day have been taken as a basis for ad- 
justment. The union, which has 60,000 
“members, recently split over the suspen- 
sion of three members for encouraging 
SS activities. 


Editor’s Assailant Caught 


“Bunker” Ryan, sought for the assault 
last week upon Tracy Garrett, editor of 
the Burlington (Ia.) Hawk-Eye was ar- 
rested Wednesday night, Sept. 2, near 
Pekin, Ill. He will be returned to Burling- 
ton to face charges. 


S. N. P. A. APPOINTS 


State Members of Advertising Com- 
mittee Named—Foster Chairman 


On the recommendation of Edgar M. 
Foster, Nashville (Tenn.) Banner, re- 
appointed chairman of the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers Association ad- 
vertising committee, President Walter 
C. Johnson has appointed other members 
of the committee for the cooperative cam- 
paign as follows: 

Alabama—Buford Goodwin, Birming- 
ham Age-Herald, 

Arkansas—Elmer E, Clarke, Little 
Rock Democrat. 

Florida—W. A. Elliott, Jacksonville 
Times-Union, 

Georgia—W.  E. 
Ledger, 

Kentucky—Walter W. Stouffer, Louis- 
ville Herald-Post. 

Louisiana—John D. Ewing, Shreveport 
Times. 

Mississippi—W. G. Wilkes, Gulfport 
Herald. 

North Carolina—E. B. Jeffress, Greens- 
boro News. 

Oklahoma—E, K. Gaylord, Oklahoma 


City Oklahoman and Times. 

South Carolina—R. Charlton Wright, 
Columbia Record. 

Tennessee—M. Stratton Foster, Clarks- 
ville Leaf-Chromcle. 

Texas—Walter A. Dealey, Dallas News 
and Journal. 

Virginia—W. E. Thomas, Roanoke 
W orld-News. 

West Virginia—W. Guy 
Clarksburg Exponent. 


Page, Columbus 


Tetrick, 


Overhauled seven years ago 
and in excellent condition. 


Complete Stereotyping 


Equipment which includes 


Metal furnace with pump 

Curved casting box. 

Curved plate shaver with motor. 
Curved plate tail cutter with motor. 
Curved plate finishing block. 

Matrix Rolling Machine with motor. 
Double Steam Table with apron. 
Gas generator for steam table. 

16 Iron Turtles. 

16 Iron Chases. 


This press and equipment is standing 
at Jackson, Michigan, and will be sold 
where is and as is at the bargain price 
of $5,000.00. The equipment is worth 
at least four times this amount but 
must be moved by September | 5th. 


It isthe most wonderful bargain ever 
offered in printing press equipment. 


THE BOOTH PUBLISHING Co. 


Detroit, Michigan 


2500 Buhl Building 
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NEWSPAPER INGENUITY AND ENTERPRISE 
TESTED BY SHENANDOAH CRASH 


Airplanes and Automobiles Pressed Into Race for Pictures— 
Many Planes Crippled—Chicago Herald-Examiner 
Chartered Mail Ship to Win 


EWSPAPER ingenuity and _ enter- 

prise was put to severe test Sept. 3, 
when the Shenandoah crashed to earth 
in an out-of-the-way Ohio cornfield. And 
the test was met and passed in thrilling 
fashion. 

An evening newspaper story, details 
Sept. 3, were left largely to press asso- 
siation hands. Then morning newspapers 
rushed men to the scene long distances, 
using airplanes and fast motors. 

Getting the pictures of the wreck to 
the newspapers was the outstanding feat, 
and the stunt most difficult of accomp- 
lishment. Adverse flying conditions made 
the work of picture syndicates dangerous 
and difficult. 

Pacific and Atlantic Photos used four 
airplanes and none of them got to Cald- 
well, O., in time. These planes were sent 
from New York , Columbus, Dayton, and 
Cleveland. Pictures from all sources 
failed to reach New York in time for 
morning papers Sept. 4. 

Norman Alley of Chicago, staff cam- 
eraman for International Newsreel, flew 
from Chicago to Cambridge, O., in re- 
cord time. 

Alley’s plane was wrecked in landing at 
Cambridge, and, after obtaining his pic- 
tures, he commandeered a fast automobile 
which sped him to Columbus, where he 
chartered another airplane to carry him 
to New York. Fighting fierce winds, 
rains and darkness, this plane made an 
epochal flight over the Allegheny Moun- 
tains and landed safely in New York 
Friday morning. The films were rushed 
to International Newsreel laboratory for 
development and, within three hours, 
prints of the motion pictures had been 
made and delivered to more than one 
hundred and fifty theatres in greater New 
York, while prints of the still photo- 
graphs were hurried by special messenger 
to all Hearst newspapers. 

The Chicago Herald-Examiner was the 
only newspaper outside of the territory 
immediately adjacent to -the disaster 
which printed photographs of the wreck 
the morning of Sept. 4. They were ob- 
tained by the unusual feat of chartering 
a government mail plane from Cleveland 
to Chicago. 

When the story broke airplanes were 
sought immediately. But long distance 
calls to the flying fields at Columbus, 
Dayton, Cleveland, Toledo, Indianapolis, 
Cambridge, O., Bryan, O., and Belle- 
fonte, Pa., were fruitless. Airplanes were 
not to be had for love or money. Some 
had gone up and been crippled by the 
same storm that wrecked the Shenandoah, 
The planes that were still usable were 
all engaged.. 

As an emergency measure a plane was 
chartered in Chicago to make the round 
trip. But it developed trouble and was 
forced down at Fort Wayne. There 
another was chartered. It made a good 
start, but before it reached Columbus it 
was out of commission. 

At 6 p. m. it was learned that pictures 
were obtainable on a “come and get’em” 
basis from the Columbus Citizen, the 
Ohio State Journal or the Acme Picture 
Service of Cleveland. The idea of charter- 
ing a mail plane was offered. Such a 


Gained 3,748 Daily Average Circulation 

Sworn Government Statement, Six Months 
Ending March 31, 1924, 173,549 Daily. Six 
Months, Ending March 381, 1925, 177,298 
Daily. Increase in Daily Average Circula- 


tion, 8,749. 
IT COVERS THE FIELD COMPLETELY 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bldg., New York. 
G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bldg., 6 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bldg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


move was unprecedented—no private 
person or corporation had ever done this. 
However, through Than Ranck, head of 
Hearst Washington service, post office 
officials were consulted. They found no 
law prohibiting the chartering of a plane 
and placed the price at $450, the cost of 
a regular trip. Pictures were obtained 
from the Acme Picture Service at Cleve- 
land, taken to the flying field by the 
Cleveland Times, and were received in 
Chicago at 2.25 A. M. Art work was 
eliminated, cuts were made in 30 minutes, 
and spread on a full page of the street 
edition. 

Nearer the scene of the disaster, ad- 
mirable work was done by the Columbus 
Citizen. Four staff men, Frank Schneider, 
photographer, John McNulty, Frank 
Ford, reporters, rushed to the scene by 
automobile and airplane. Two planes suf- 
fered accidents, but the pictures were 
brought in. 

L. Andrew Brophy, of the Columbus, 
O., bureau of the Associated Press, suf- 
fered a fracture of a bone in his left foot 
when an automobile in which he was rid- 
ing overturned while he was on his way 
to the scene of the wreck. He was 
caught under the machine. Karl Pauly, 
also of the Associated Press, was with 
Brophy but escaped injury. 


NEW CALIFORNIA CAMPAIGN 


$75,000 of $154,000 Tourist Fund 


Goes to Newspapers 


Beginning Oct. 19, the All-Year Club 
of California will launch an advertising 
campaign to attract winter visitors to 
the state, to be paid from the $1,000,000 
budget now being raised by the Southern 
California Forward Movement. 

The winter campaign will cost approx- 
imately $145,000, according to C. G. Mil- 
ham, executive secretary of the club. 
Seventy thousand dollars of this will be 
spent on magazine advertising and $75,000 
will go to newspapers. Eighty-nine news- 
papers in 63 cities throughout the East, 
Middle West and parts of ‘Canada will 
be used. 

There will be five advertisements car- 
ried in each newspaper, one appearing 
each week for five weeks, each advertise- 
ment being four columns wide and 14 
inches deep. 


New Illinois Press Group 


Will county, Ill., editors were enrolled 
in the County Press Association organ- 
ized last week at a meeting in Joliet. J. 
C, Adams, editor of the Peotone V edette, 
was chosen president; U. S. G. Blakely, 
Plainfield Enterprise, vice-president ; Wil- 
liam Semmler, Mokena News-Bulletin, 
secretary-treasurer. 


for September 


de ow Bi eas 


FORESHADOWED EVENTS 


Sept. 15—Interstate Circulation 
Managers Assn., annual conven- 
tion, Wilmington, Del. 

Sept. 16-24—Imperial Press Con- 
ference, Melbourne, Australia. 
Sept. 18—Middle Tennessee Press 
Assn., annual convention, Nash- 

ville. 

Sept. 21-24—Advertising Specialty 
Assn., annual convention, Chi- 
cago. 

Sept. 21-24—Georgia Press Assn., 
annual meeting, West Point, Ga. 

Sept. 22-25—National Better Busi- 
ness Commission, annual conven- 
tion, Indianapolis. 

Sept. 24-26—Tri-State Editorial 
Assn., annual convention, Sioux 
City, Ia. 


TO PICK BEST WEEKLY 


Announced for First National 


Rules 


Newspaper Contest 


Rules for the First National News- 
paper Contest which is being conducted 
at the University of Illinois were an- 
nounced this week by Prof. Lawrence W. 
Murphy of the Courses in Journalism. 
The rules follow: 


1. A national award will be made for 
the best weekly newspaper entered in the 
contest. 


2. A national award will be made for 
the best community daily newspaper pub- 
lished in a city or community of less than 
50,000 population which is entered in the 
contest. 


3. An entry will consist of two copies, 
representative and consecutive, of the pub- 


blication submitted. They should be 
folded together and sealed in one 
wrapper. 


4. Special editions will not be con- 
sidered, 


5.. Entries should be mailed at once to 


The Market--Kansas 


The state that raised the biggest crops in 


1924—154,253,000 bushels of wheat and 
137,241,000 bushels of corn, plus other big 
grain yields. 

The state where the cash gain on wheat 
and corn alone is $160,000,000 this year—one 
third of the increase on these two crops 
now reported for the entire United States. 


The Medium --- Daily Capital 


The only Kansas 
the entire state. 


It gives co-operation of the finest kind to 
advertisers and has heavy coverage of 
Topeka and the Topeka trade territory. 
Circulation 36,000. Member A. B. C. 


mewspaper that covers 


Topeka Daily Capital 
Topeka, Kansas 


Arthur Capper, 
Publisher 


Marco Morrow, 


Asst. Pub. 


Regional Advertising 


at 
Regional Rates 


The Christian Science 
Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 
Publishing SELECTED ADVERTISING 


ATLANTIC, CENTRAL and 
PACIFIC Editions 


Rates and Circulation Data 
Supplied on Request 


ADVERTISING OFFICES 


Boston New York Kansas City 
Philadelphia London San Francisco 
Chicago Paris Los Angeles 
Cleveland Florence Seattle 
Detroit Portland 


“Buy What You Can Use” 


Northern Qhio! 


one of the country’s 


Greatest Markets 
covered ALONE by 


one of the country’s 


Greatest Newspapers 


The Plain. 
ONE Medium — ONE Cast 


J. B. Woodward 
110 E. 42d St. 
New York 


Weodward & Kelly 
360 N. Mich. Ave. 
Chicago 


the Journalism Office, 109 University 


Hall, Urbana, Illinois. 


6. The wrapper should be marked 
plainly with the words National Contest— 
Weekly Paper or National Contest— 
Daily Paper. 

7. Twice-a-week or three-times-a-week 
papers will not be eligible for entry. 


8. Suburban papers or papers pub- 
lished in large cities which serve limited 
communities in those cities may be 
entered if they are eligible as weeklies 
or dailies under rules No. 1 and 2. 


9. No fees will be charged for entry 
of a publication, 

10. Entry may be made by an editor 
or any other person interested in the pub- 
lication submitted. The name of the 
editor should be written at the top ot 
page 1 of each issue. 

11. Copies may be marked to indicate 
significant material if the contestant 


wishes to call attention to certain points. 
12. No entries will be accepted after 
Sept. 30. 


Ameria 
most complete 
newspaper 


The New Dork 


‘Herald 
Tribune 


Judged by every 
worth-while news- 
paper standard 
The Dallas News 
holds unquestioned 
leadership in its 
field. 


Che Dallas 
SHlorning News 


SUPREME INVA 


San Francisco 


Chronicle 


AYING circulation 
determines the logi- 
cal choice of an adver- 


tising medium. In San 
Francisco and North- 
ern California it is a 
recognized ‘fact . that 
The Chronicle follow- 
ing has the buying 
power. 
National Representatives 


Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co. 
360 N Michigan Ave., Chicago 
225 Fifth Ave., New York 
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There Is More Than Romance In 


THE SOUTH 


PLILIILILILILLLIILILILILILILILLLLLILLLILLLLLLILLLLILLLLLLLLLLLLLLLILLLLILILLLLILLLLLLLLLLLILLLLLLL LLL LLL LLL. LLLLLLLLLLLLLLLL LLL LAL 
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The South has accomplished much. You can place confidence in her future. 


What the South has done in material advancement is worthy of thoughtful study 
by National Advertisers. 


The South has about one-third of the population of the United States. In this 
area are found more natural advantages for industrial development and for ag- 
riculture than in any other equal area in the world. 


It has three-fifths of the coast line of Continental United States and that has 
great influence in the matter of domestic and foreign commerce of the entire 
country this side of the Rocky Mountains. 


The South has climatic advantages meeting the needs of every line of industry 
and of every class of people. 


The South is a fertile field for a National Advertising Campaign in the news- 


) 
papers and cities listed below. 
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Circu- 10,000 
NORTH CAROLINA see ; 
ALABAMA 

Renidt St 7Greensboro Daily News 25,672 
pe ae ste tGreensboro Daily News 82,557 
“Mobile easter’ 2 a d tRaleigh News and Observer 30,270 
a a tRaleigh News 34,609 

*Winston-Salem Journal 12,453 
*Winston-Salem Journal 12,462 
FLORIDA *Winston-Salem Sentinel 16,031 


Wie te SOUTH CAROLINA 
. D *Columbia State 24,657 
*Lakeland Ledger 1025 *Columbia State 25,287 


*Miami Heraid Se : 09 *G ill 
*Miami Herald oe A 110 teenville)) News ) 21,518 


*Orlando Reporter-Star (E) . +035 

*Orlando Sentinel aoe TENNESSEE 

48t. Petersburg Independent ” 05 055 iChattanooga Times 

*Tampa Times ( 4 05 attanooga Times 

*Tampa Tribune (M) 28,522 -08(. -07(.088) ‘Memphis Commercial Appeal 

*West Palm Beach Post 04 04 Bip Gosmercial Appeal 

ville Banner 

*Nashville Banner 

05 05 VIRGINIA 

‘05 “05 eee es aphu ts and Bee 

+Macon Telegraph ‘le 07 07 anville Register (Sunday) 

Macon Telegraph (8) *Newport News Times-Herald 


. et 20.479 s a4 S a4 078 *Newport News Daily Press ‘ 
Savannah Morning News (M), 20, . (8) .06(.078) .06(.078) *Roanoke Times & World Nows 07 


*Mobile Register 


GEORGIA 


*Augusta Herald .. 
*Augusta Herald . 


*Roanoke Times (8) .06 
: Sade *Staunton News-Leader (Mj Leader. .(E) 035 
*Lexington Leader : 
*Lexington Leader * A. B, C. Statement, March 31, 1925. 
*Paducah Sun . tGovernment Statement, March 31, 1925, 
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U. S. MUST SELL BRITISH 
IN ENGLISH MANNER 


American Advertisers to Win Success 
in England Must Use Sedate, Instead 
of Urgent Copy, London 
Daily Mail Man Says 


British advertising copy will never be- 
come Americanized, and American copy 
to sell goods to Englishmen must, to be 
successful, be Britonized, was the theory 
advanced this week by J. K. W. True- 
man, new business representative in New 
York of the London Daily Mail, in an 
interview with Epitor & PUBLISHER. 
Mr. Trueman has succeeded Harry H. 
Field, with headquarters at 280 Broadway. 

American advertisers, Mr. Trueman 
has learned, have increased for next year 
their English advertising appropriations, 
and he is of the opinion they will meet 
obstacles if they try to sell Britishers 
in Yankee fashion. 

“There are two distinctly different 
schools of advertising thought in the two 
countries,” he said. 

“The chief difference is, perhaps, that 
British advertising copy is written in a 
quieter key. It is more sedate than the 
American counterpart. 

“The average type of American ad- 
vertisement would not sell goods to the 
British public. It does no good scream- 
ing at an Englishman. Many American 
expressions used in sales copy would not 
be understood abroad.” 

Many American advertisers are reach- 
ing the English market through the news- 
papers with success, according to Mr. 
Trueman. He cited the instance of 
Wrigley’s chewing gum. For years 
Wrigley has been trying to sell the chew- 
ing gum habit to the British public. Yet 
only recently, he said, has any deep im- 
pression been made, the favorable change 
coinciding with a wider use of the press. 

When Mr. Trueman arrived in_ this 
country recently, he was sent to Ellis 
Island. where he was detained several 
hours. This occurred despite the fact 
that his passport was correctly vised by 
the American consul in London, and that 
he was an accredited representative of 
the London Daily Mail. 

“Tt was a rather unsatisfactory intro- 
duction to your country,” he declared, 
“but, nevertheless, I think I shall like 
the United States. I plan to spend at 
least a year here, if not longer.” 


New Texas Daily Launched 


Publication of the new Texarkana 
(Tex.) Journal, afternoon edition of the 
Texarkana Four States Press, was 
launched recently with eight seven-column 
pages. The names at its masthead were 
the same as those of the Four States 
Press department heads—C.*E. Palmer, 
editor; Henry Humphrey, associate ed- 
itor, and Frank McElreath, superinten- 
dent. 


Missouri Daily in New Home 


The Cape Girardeau (Mo.) Missourian 
on Sept. 11, moved into its new home 
costing approximately $250,000. Fred 
Naeter and George A. Naeter are 
the owners and publishers of the pros- 
pering paper. 


SERVICE 
A 


AmericasLargest Circulation 
Building Organization 
- REsuitsCount- 


6 ‘sfioor OccinentAL Bap. 
INDIANWAPOLIS-IND. 
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UNIQUE MAKE-UP ON BIG STORY 


The 


MIAMI, FLORIDA, PRIDAY MOR 


Miami 


FLORIDA'S MOST IMPORTANT 


SUNT ARSED | cox 
“BALES NTH 
INHD-FURAT 


nd 14 of Crew Killed 

In Ohio Storm 
COMMANDER AMONG DEAD 
Some of 43 Ow Beard Sere! 
“Themes By, Cging | ated 
‘To Flying Fragments, 


CABIN DEATH TRAP 


A remarkable display of the 
(Fla.) Herald smacking of Dana style. 


Shenandoah disaster was given by The Miami 


The story ran as a narrative for two 


pages. Initial letters were used on paragraphs, but otherwise there was no 


break for sixteen columns. 


Olin Kennedy is editor of the Herald. 


BAGGAGE HEARINGS END 


Final Decision by I. C. C. on Rate Rise 
Expected Soon 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 9.—Final argument 
in the much contested case of increased 
transportation rates on newspapers car- 
ried in baggage cars on regular passen- 
ger trains was held today before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

Under schedules filed to become effec- 
tive May 1, four railroads, the Pennsyl- 
vania, Reading, Baltimore and Ohio, and 
Western Maryland, proposed to charge 
50 cents a hundred pounds on newspapers 
in bundles or rolls carried in baggage 
cars of regular passenger trains. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission sus- 
pended the schedules until a decision is 
reached at the request of the Pennsyl- 


} 


BY UNITED PRESS 


6 


UNITED PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 
Werld Building New York 


vania Newspaper Publishers Association 
and many other newspaper publishers 
using the four roads. 

The railroads’ position in general was 
that this class of traffic constituted a 
“unique special and preferred service,” 
that newspapers had increased in retail 
price since the war while their trans- 
portation rates had not, and that a cost 
survey showed that papers were handled 
at a loss. 

Attorneys for the publishers attacked 
each of the carriers’ points, asserting that 
they had not borne the required burden 
of proof in showing cause why they 
should raise their rates. 

Because the law requires expedition in 
cases of suspended rates, it is probable 
that the decision of the commission in 
the case will be announced shortly. 


“Who's 
Who”— 


That’s what newspaper readers 
call Joe Mitchell Chapple’s bio- 
graphical sketches of today’s 
celebrities. 


BRAND NEW SERIES 
NOW ON THE WAY 


Ask Us About It 


Joe Mitchell Chapple Associates 
“The Attic’? Waldorf-Astoria, New York City,N.Y- 


MARKET 
NEWS 
Plus TABLES 


An unusual financial service 
that places emphasis on the 
news that influences the 
course of security and com- 
modity prices. 


COMPLETE OR IN PART 
BY LEASED WIRE 


CENTRAL NEW 


of America 
ESTABLISHED 1914 


42 New St., New York City 


A Dependable 


Means of 


Increasing 
Classified 
Lineage 

Write for Particulars 


Associated Editors, Inc. 
440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


At Last! | 
A Man Who Knows Everything! | 


WE HAVE HIM CORNERED. HE CAN] 
GET AWAY, SO _HE’S GOING TO GIVI 
THE PUBLIC THE BENEFIT OF HIS 

WISDOM. : 


ED WYNN | 
| 
THE PERFECT FOOL | 
Who Sees All, Knows All and Makes Einstei 
Look Like a Moron | 

IS RUNNING A QUESTION BOX IN WHICE 
HE WILL SOLVE ANY AND ALL QUES 
TIONS PROPOUNDED. . 


Among Other Things, Ed Knows 

When the Dead Sea Died, | 

Whether It’s Proper to Walk on the — 

Inside or Outside of a Lady, | 

Where Moses Went When the Ligh 
Went Out—and ; 

If It?s Proper to Use a Quill or Just} 
Plain Wooden Toothpick. | 

FOR TERMS WIRE | 
The 
P 


Bell Syndicate, 154 Nassau St., N. Y. Cit 


. S. (Ed Wynn Knows Everything Becaus 
He Was There When It Happened.) 


EF; DITORIAL RESEARCH 1 RE- © 
PORTS supply accurate in- 
formation upon the major prob- 
lems which call for frequent | 
editorial comment. a 
The reports are for the ins) | 
formation and review of editors — 
and publishers, rather than for | 
publication. , 
They are in use by the leading ~ 
American newspapers and maga- 
zines. i. 
The cost of this service, based 
upon circulation, is compatible 
with every moderately liberal 
editorial expense budget. z 


REPORTS a 
828 18th St., Washington, D. C. 


EDITORIAL RESEARCH | 
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s for the people themselves, the citizens 
they have adopted a do nothing attitude. 
hey leave it up to the police, and while 
ie police are doing the best they can, 
ey need public support. 

“Time is ripe now for the business man 


. get to the front. Citizens should take 
ore interest in politics. Sob sisters on 
swspapers should spend more tears over 
le victims than over the murderers. 

“Every newspaper man knows this 
tuation exists. Let all of them now co- 
erate towards its elimination.” 

irst copy in the drive appeared under 
ie headline: “What We Are Trying to 
io” and features as a sub-head the as- 
tion: “The Spread of Crime Is the 
reatest Menace in the United States 
oday !” 

Text tells that for every 10 murders 
ymmitted in London, England, 160 are 
ymmitted in New York. Seven out of 
ondon’s 10 are hanged, while only one 
ut of New York’s 160 is executed. 
hicago is said to lead all American 
ties with a record of one murder a day, 
ith similar conditions existing elsewhere. 

Another full page headed “A Cyclone 
— Crime” reveals that there is no spot 
| the country immune from the destruc- 
ve influence of crime. 

“To get at the truth of the extent of 
rime,” the text reads, “the Brooklyn 
laily Eagle telegraphed every Attorney 
eneral in the United States asking for 
sures. There were 33 answers! In the 
reat majority of cases the statement 
as made ‘no crime figures available.’ 
ut of 48 States 15 sent figures and 
ley were incomplete.” 

After citing a-few typical instances 
‘om available figures, this statement in 

box concludes the advertisement : 

“The lack of a Federal census of crim- 
lal statistics secured through co-oper- 
tion with officials of all the States con- 
itutes our greatest handicap in handling 
rime. A glance at your newspaper will 
now. the hourly increase of crime in 
very corner of the U. S. HOW CAN 
oe WIPE OUT THE CRIME 
POTS, IF WE DON’T KNOW 
VHERE THEY ARE?” 

In bold face above the box it is re- 
orted on the authority of the American 
ar Association that during 19 years 
nding in 1923, 100,000 persons were done 
) death by “poison, knife, or other un- 
awful injury,’ in this United States of 
\merica. In 1900 murder was at the rate 
£5 per 100,000 of population. Now it 
3 10, a 100 per cent increase. 

Graphically illustrated by a 
lutching at the spire of a church, an- 
ther advertisement in the series cries out 
gainst the “clutch of crime” and asks: 
Will it tear down the church? And— 
f it does, what will happen?” Then it 
roceeds in answer: 

“Chaos would reign in all parts of the 
ivilized world. Your property would be 
alueless. Your business would be 
vrecked. Your home would vanish. Your 
amily would be unsafe. You and your 
leighbors would revert to the social con- 
lition of the cavemen when the strongest 
rm, swinging the biggest club, took 
vhatever its owner desired! 

“Tt is the church that has sustained 
vhatever progress we have today. Reli- 
ion rules mankind. It is the backbone 
our laws. It is the cornerstone of our 


Greater Stories for the 
Great American Boy! 


The Prickles Series 


By Henrique R. Frances 


(Each Chapter a Complete Story) 


$ - Released Exclusively Through Arco 
i Newspaper Feature and Fiction 
Service, hi ibce N. J. 


BROOKLYN CITIZENS ADVERTISE TO 
CURB WAVE OF CRIME 


(Continued from page 3) 


hand. 


which 
social 


faith in one another, without 
there could be no business, no 
stability. 

“Tt is the plain duty of every citizen 


to support the church, without which 


Brooklyn could not support us. Are YOU 
doing your part? The church wants 
YOU. Not just your money, but your 
presence at church services, your work 
for church extension, your personal ef- 
fort in evangelization. 

“Non-churchgoers are exerting a most 
malicious influence. Smug indifference is 
responsible for all that is wrong with 
our city. Do you sit idly by and criticize? 
Are YOU a shirker ? 

“Prove yourself a good citizen, show 
your gratitude for the good things you 
have in life, by going regularly to church 
—any church. There are 583 of them in 
Brooklyn—one within walking distance 
of every home.” 

“Why Go to Church?” heads another 
of the series, with the reasons in the text 
quoted from Theodore Roosevelt. 

These Rooseveltian reasons are: 

“First: In this mutual world, a church- 
less Community, a community where men 
have abandoned and scoffed at or ignored 
their religious needs, is a community on 
the rapid down grade. 

“Second; Church work and church at- 
tendance mean the cultivation of the habit 
of feeling some responsibility for others. 

“Tuirp: There are enough holidays for 
most of us. Sundays differ from others 
in the fact that there are fifty-two of 
them every year—therefore, on Sunday, 
go to church. 

“FourtH: Yes, I know all the excuses. 
I know that one can worship the Creator 
in a grove of trees or by a running brook, 
or in a man’s own house just as well as 
in a church. But I also know as a matter 
of cold fact, that the average man does 
not thus worship. 

“FirrH: He may not hear a good ser- 
mion at church. He will hear a sermon 
by a good man who, with a good wife, is 
engaged all the week in making lives a 
little easier. 

“S1xtH : He will listen to and take part 
in reading some beautiful passages from 
the Bible. And if he is not familiar with 
the Bible, he has suffered a loss. 

“SEVENTH: He will take part in the 
singing of some good hymns. 

“EicHtu: He will meet or nod or speak 
to good, quiet neighbors. He will come 
away feeling a little more charitable to- 
ward all the world, even toward those ex- 
cessively foolish young men who regard 
church-going as a soft performance. 

“Nintu: I advocate a man’s joining 
in church work for the sake of showing 
his faith in his works,” 

The campaign is localized by copy 
made up from constructive suggestions 
obtained from local religious and legal 
leaders. The broadness of the drive is 
proved by the fact that these suggestions 
are from Rabbis, Catholic priests, and 
protestant clerics. 


Vanderbilt 


means 


Newspapers 
Clean Enough 
For Every 
Home! 


to go? 


Dees ao 


The man who has gathered the facts 
for the series and has set them down in 
convincing words and type, is a news- 
paper man of long experience. 

Frederick Boyd Stevenson, when a boy, 
started his own weekly in Sandusky, OF 
in which he got very personal and hit 
hard when occasion demanded verbal 
blows. He called this, his first venture 
into journalism, The Fly. 

Forced to quit his fiery denunciations, 
he sobered down and went to work as a 
reporter on the old Sandusky Register. 
From there he went to the Cleveland 
Leader, working under Edwin Cowles, 
one of the founders of the Republican 
party. 

‘His interest in politics became active, 
and he spent three years as political re- 
porter at Columbus, O., sending des- 
patches of state interest to the old Cleve- 
land Herald. 

The next journalistic step Stevenson 
took was into the Chicago field. There 
he was night city editor on the Chicago 
Herald, when H. H. Kohlsaat held sway. 
Next he had instruction handed out by 
Wilbur F. Storey, of the Chicago Times, 
the first sensational newspaper in Amer- 
ica, In 1882 he became Sunday editor of 
the Chicago Tribune, holding that posi- 
tion three years. He had also been city 
editor of the Chicago Daily News under 
Victor F. Lawson for a while. 

Coming to New York eventually, he 
joined the staff of the New York Evening 
World, and from there he went to the 
Eagle, 21 years ago. His daily column 
in the latter newspaper is called “Top of 
the News.” 

“T was raised in the newspaper world 
along with a lot of blamed good print- 
ers,” he said this week. “I am, therefore, 
a believer in the power of type, a believer 
in the effects good typography can have 
on people. 

“For that reason, if for no other, I 
firmly believe an advertising campaign 
directed against crime will be successful.” 


Salt Lake City 


Is the Industrial, Agricultural and 
Distributing Center of Utah, Idaho, 
Western Wyoming and Eastern Ne- 
vada—a territory of promise attributed 
to the enormous mineral and other re- 
sources of this “‘“Wonder Country.” 


The Salt Lake Tribune 


is a force and an influence responsible 
for much of this growth and develop- 
ment. 


The Tribune is first in everything in 
Salt Lake City, having an A.B.C. Cir- 
culation of 42,892 Daily and 70,364 Sun- 
day. The Tribune’s circulation greatly 
exceeds any other Salt Lake City news- 
paper. 


Represented by 


The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit, 
Atlanta, Kansas City. 


Che Courier -Fourual 
THE LOUISVILLE Times 


Represented Nationally by 
Cc. BECKWITH Special Agency 


The S. 
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| Imperial Sails 
Into New Bedford 


HE Imperial Plus Metal 


Plan has reached the 
port of New Bedford, 
Massachusetts—famed in 


the early nineteenth century 
as a whaling center. In 
this now thriving manufac- 
turing city the Plus Plan is 
the chart whereby the Type 
Metal course of The Eve- 
ning and Sunday Standard 
and The Morning Mercury 
is steered. 

The Plus Plan is indeed 
a thoroughly reliable chart 
by means of which Publish- 
ers can steer a safe course 
for their type metal. It en- 
ables them to avoid diff- 
culties ordinarily encoun- 
tered by type metal and to 
give their metal many more 
years of usefulness. 

Hundreds of leading pub- 
lishers place complete con- 
fidence in the Plus Plan as 
a safe chart for their metal. 
Regardless of the size of 
shop or the kind of Metal 
the Plus Plan gives the 
same dependable service. 


Use the Plus Plan as 
a Type Metal Chart 


If you want your metal 
to give perfect service and 
continue that service for 
years to come, you should 
adopt the Plus Plan as chart 
for your type metal. Let 
us send you a copy of the 
Plus Plan. 


Linotype—Monotype—Intertype 
Stereotype 
Elrod—Ludlow—Linograph—Thompson 


Imperial Type 
Metal Co. 


Philadelphia—Cleveland—New York—Chicago 


BEST BY “AGI TEST 
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SEES DAILIES ABSORBING 
MAGAZINE FUNCTIONS 


Glenn Frank Predicts Great Writers 
and Educators of Future Will Put 
Their Messages to the Masses 
in Newspapers 


There’s a greater future coming to the 
newspaper, a future in which its columns 
will become of increasing influence, and 
in which the functions of the magazine 
will be more and more absorbed by the 
newspaper, as the former slowly vanishes. 

That is the prediction of Dr. Glenn 
Frank, former jorunalist, now new presi- 
dent of the University’ of Wisconsin, 
made in an interview upon his arrival at 
Madison, Wis. 

While forecasting this great future for 
the newspaper, Dr. Frank sees the grad- 
ual disappearance of the present type of 
magazine, to be replaced by the greater 
newspaper and by small books not much 
larger than pocket size, as their publica- 
tion becomes profitable. 

“T see the newspaper as a great agency 
for educating the masses,” said Dr. Frank. 
“And I see on the other hand, the in- 
creasing publication of condensed books 
in the future, with a limited number of 
pages, as such publication becomes prof- 
itable. Articles contained in these re- 
duced books will cover briefly all the 
subjects, all the opinions of world writers, 
that have heretofore been within the 
realm of the magazine. 

“In the modern Sunday supplements 
the trend towards the magazine func- 
tioning of the newspaper is evident. In 
the years to come, men with ideas, men 
with things to present to the world will 
turn to the newspaper, instead of the 
magazine, as the medium through which 
they make speak to the masses. 

“In the newspaper or the magazine of 
the present I see two kinds of journalism, 
each equally important: one that goes 
gunning for leadership and the other that 
talks to the crowds. 

“Tf I should remain in journalism, I’d 
feel gataly happy editing an organ of 
either class, a good periodical ofa ‘million 
circulation, or one that appeals to but 
25,000 people, all of whom are the moral 
and intellectual leaders of their com- 
munity, the persons whose influence is 
pervading. 

“In the present journalistic scramble, 
some editors overlook the fact that oppor- 
tunities exist for both classes.” 


WHAT OUR READERS SAY 


A Tribute to Lawson 


To Epiror.& Pusrtsuer: To the rising 
generation of newspaper men I wish to 
commend the career of Victor F. Law- 
son, of the Chicago Daily News, recently 
deceased. 

To begin with, Mr. Lawson developed 
one of the cleanest and best newspapers 
in the country. It is one of the worth- 
while models. As he became wealthy and 
influential he used that wealth and in- 
fluence in many, many ways for the better- 
ment of his fellows. With it all he was 
a modest and most charming gentleman. 

Any young newspaper man who aspires 
to worthwhile fame and genuine useful- 
ness, cannot do better than to study the 
life work of this great and good man. 
The country needs more of his kind. 

Peace to his ashes and green be the 
memory of his splendid career. 

G. B. DEALEy, 


President and General Manager. 
Dallas Morning News. 


The Postal “Bu 


To Epiror & PuBLISHER: 


You reprinted Postmaster-General 
illuminating (?) information, at the Post- 
masters’ Convention in Cleveland, last week, 
where he “estimated’’ the expenditures for 
1927 as $750,000,000 and the receipts as 
$703,000,000 and then asked, ‘would not any 
other corporation, whose products were being 
sold at a loss, increase its rates?” 

When a corporation faces a loss, it usually 


siness”’ 


New’s 


Editor & Publisher 


Tt cuts down 
sales to 
a profit. 


does one of two things: 
expenses, or, it pushes 
where sales volume makes 
generally it does both! 

For instance, if a corporation was paying 
.2677 cents per mile for its 44,000 R.F. D. 
routes (at an annual loss of $87,000,000), 
while it was getting the identical service on 
its Star Routes, that are put owt on bids, for 
only .1337 cents per. mile, I believe any cor- 
poration would change its methods, put out all 
cartage on bids, and save half of that 
$87,000,000. And _ this half alone would be 
more than the $40,000,000 “expected deficit,’’ 
which figures Mr. New recently got out. And 
there are several other items that could be 
trimmed down with similar savings. 

Postmaster-General New made this statement 
just after the chairman, H. L. Fairfield, of 
the Postal Committee of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce, at the Chicago Postal hear- 
ing, “emphasized very strongly the fact that 
the way to increase volume in any business 
was to popularize the rates, and the way to 
decrease volume was to increase rates, and this 
was exactly the effect these present rates were 
having in the post office, because the antici- 
pated revenues would not be forthcoming under 
the high rates.’ 

Congress felt that to raise the $68,000,000 
postal workers’ pay they need only increase 
the rates, and, presto, everybody would go on 
using the mails to the same extent as formerly. 
But see what the Post Office Report of July 
20th, shows, covering the quarter ending June 
30, 1925 (the rates were raised April 15th), 
as compared to the corresponding quarter of 
1924: 

5% 

8% 
matter. 

36% drop in number of parcel post packages 
(and Postmaster-General New estimated ‘‘ap- 
proximately 40% of the number of pieces of 
what was formerly 4th class matter has gone 
into 3rd class,’’ and yet, in spite of this, 3rd 
class matter shows a drop of 8%. 

30% drop in number of Registered letters. 

27% drop in number of insured parcels. 

5% drop in the number of Special Delivery 
letters. 

9.17% drop in the amount of money sent by 
money orders. 

But the worst drop of all is 57% in the 
number of newspapers and magazines re-mailed 
by the general public to their friends or rela- 
tives in other cities. These newspapers, etc. 
were formerly mailed for 1 cent for 4 ounces. 
Today it costs 4 cents for 4 ounces, while a 
large Sunday paper mailed from New York to 
Pacific Coast points costs 24 cents. The sou- 
venir post catd formerly mailed at 1 cent now 
costs 2 cents, and the souvenir post card has 
practically dropped out of the market. All 
of this shows that the public generally hedges 
at paying even a 1 cent postage raise. If they 
will not return the reply post card of adver- 
tisers, now that it costs 2 cents where for- 
merly it cost but 1 cent, can you blame business 


its 
the point 
And 


drop in number of letters mailed. 
drop in number of pieces 3rd class 


houres for feeling the injustice of the new 
postal rates? ; 
Do you suppose any business house that 


spends $1,000 in postage on his sales literature, 
znd is now asked to spend $1,500 on mailing 
that same amount of literature, would not have 
spent that extra $500 if he profitably could 
have done so? Third class mail is the sales- 
man. The increase of 50% in 3rd class _post- 
age is like compelling a concern to add an- 
other salesman to every two it now has, but 
stipulating that that extra salesman must be 
deaf and dumb. 

Hundreds of concerns 
have changed from postal 
packages to private insurance companies be- 
cause of a saving in costs. Why, I ask, can’t 
the Government do things (where they should 
only hope to break even) as cheap as smaller 
companies who must make a profit? The 
largest newspapers and magazines employ pri- 
vately owned transportation lines in place of the 
postal service, and at a great saving from 
what the Post Office charges would have been, 
as was shown by the testimony of the repre- 
sentatives of the newspapers and magazines 
at the postal hearings. If privately owned 
concerns can do this at a profit for less than 
the great United States Postal system, why 
can’t the Government do it for the same lower 
figures? This may suggest to Mr. New what 
“any corporation would do, etc.” 

Mr. New stated the case exactly when he 
said: ‘‘The Post Office Department is prac- 


write me that they 
insurance on their 


The Morning 
Telegraph 


Is the giant influence on 
the Turf, in Society, Music, 
Theatre, Motion Picture 
and Finance, having the 
largest circulation of any 
Daily in the United States 
at a ten-cent Price. 


Circulated in every State 
in the Union and the prin- 
cipal capitals of Europe. 
An exclusive market for its 
advertisers. 


Che Morning Telegraph 
50th St. & 8th Ave., N. Y. City 


for September 12, 


1925 


tically in the hands of Congress in the matter 
of fixing rates.” 
Respectfully, 
GriDLEY ADAMs, 


: Executive Secretary 
National Council of Business Mail Users. 


A Plea for “Linage’’ 


To Epiror & PusLisHeER :—Your little edi- 
torial which calls for a “referendum’”’ on adop- 
tion of “linage’’ as the proper spelling of a 
word of two syllables that is used in writing 
of the number of lines, instead of ‘‘lineage,” 
a familiar word of three syllables which means 
something else, will please the advocates of 
reasonable reform in English orthography— 
perhaps even may cheer the extremists as a 
tray of hope for the ultimate success of their 
crusade! 

am sure the advertisers will vote ‘‘aye’’ 
unanimously to abolish the useless ‘‘e’’ in the 
two-syllabled word that conflicts with the other 
word. Even if the “poll” shall result in a 
majority for ‘“‘line-age,’ the proper style “‘lin- 
age,’’ for use in the reading columns of EpiTor 
& PusBLIsHER need not be forbidden; I have in 
mind a magazine which always uses “buses” 
as the plural form for “bus,” yet permits 
advertisers to spell it “busses” if and when 
they. so desire. Indeed, a fastidious or an 
opinionated advertiser may regard it as his 
right to spell a word according to his own 
Era in his paid-for advertisement, no 
matter what the style of the newspaper may 
be in respect to that word. Such a concession 
is not uncommon among publishers. 

You may receive arguments that “tileage”’ 
is a common spelling, ‘and that the old form 
“milage’’ (both are given in dictionaries) is 
seen rarely. However, although the ‘‘e’”’ in this 
word is wumnnecessary and ‘‘milage’ is the 
shorter and more-sensible spelling, there is no 
word of three syllables, as “‘mil-e-age,’’ to con- 
flict. “Lin-e-age’’ and “‘line-age’’ make con- 
fusion. 

The name of that marvelous machine, the 
“linotype’’, is correctly pronounced ‘‘lin-o-type”’ 
or “‘line-o-type’—generally  “line’’—but its 


6699 


namer wisely omitted the letter “e 


first syllable. ‘‘Vinage” is pronounced * “vine’”’; 
“linage” is analogous. “‘Dotage’”’ is derived 
from “dote’—but advertisers are not in this 


is bound to triumph! 
J. JosErpH LAWRENCE. 


class, hence  ‘‘linage’ 


Yonkers, N. Y. 


Thirty-two children, winners in Read- 
ing Contests held by the New Bedford 
(Mass.) Evening Standard, were pre- 
sented wtih medals by President Coolidge 
and Mrs. Coolidge at Swampscott, Aug. 
28. 


Our clients know 
what we mean by 


“permanent classified 
growth, 


e 


THE BASIL L. SMITH SYSTEM, Inc. 


International Classified Advertising 
Counsellors 


Packard Building, Philadelphia 


Montgomery 
County, Pa. 


offers an 
unexcelled market 
through the 


Norristown 
Gimes Hermld 


A TOAST TO CARL HUNT 


Testimonial Luncheon Given Retirin; 


Manager of A. A. C. W. 


‘Carl Hunt, who has resigned as mana 
ger of the Associated Advertising Club 
of the World, effective Sept. 15, wa’ 
guest of honor at a testimonial luncheo) 
held at the Advertising Club of New Yor) 
Sept. 4. 

Among leaders of organized advertising 
present were C. King Woodbridge, A. A 
C. W. president, Jesse Neal, executiy 
secretary of Associated Business Papers 
Inc., and Edwin T. Meredith, former See 
retary of Agriculture and publisher o 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Ta 
Reginald Colley, of the association ‘staff 
was toastmaster. 

Mr. Hunt resigned from the A, A 
C. W. to become vice-president of th 
Orlando (Fla.) Chamber of Commerce 
He will be succeeded by Earle Pearsor 
present educational director. 


A Security Market 


with newspaper financial 


service. 
Buffalo offers a promising market for 
high grade securities. The Buffalo 
Evening News financial and business 
pages are complete, interesting, prom 
carrying TO-DAY’S news of activities 
in commerce and markets TO-DAY. 
The News with its effective cover- — 
age and responsive reader interest, of- | 
fers the financial advertiser the com- 
plete audience in the Buffalo territory. 
A. B. C. Sept. 30, 1924, 124,468 total 
net paid. | 
Buffalo Market with the 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


*Present average circulation 129,834 | 
Edward H. Butler, Editor and Publisher 
Kelly-Smith Company, Representatives | 


Marbridge Bldg. y hese Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 


complete 


Cover the 


Pittsburgh 


Press 


“Giant 

of the 
Newspaper 

World” 
A Scripps-Howard Newspaper | 

Represented by 

ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, 
INC. 


THE WELFARE COMMITTEE | 


of the 


INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION MANAGERS — 
ASSOCIATION = 


Can supply you with com- 
petent circulation men of 
capacity and ability capable 
to take entire charge of your 
department or to fill impor- | 
tant posts in the department. | 


Address the Secretary- 
Treasurer please, Mr. Clar- | 
ence Eyster, care Star 


Building, Peoria, Ill. 


<~ enna 


| AM to be convicted by political 
jobbery.” 

This statement is 

fagee, editor of the New Mexico State 

vibune, in the first article written by 

im for his newspaper following the 

rutal attack upon him by his political 


pye-Garl= €. 


made 


remy David J. Leahy, former state 
idge, and the accidental killing by the 
litor of John B. Lassiter, a state high- 
ay official who had sought to rescue 
agee. 
Mr. Magee’s remarkable article follows 
full text: 
Im “looking backward” tonight. But it 
only preparatory to looking forward 
fain tomorrow. I am trying to see where 
started; the route I have traveled, and 
here I have arrived. This, not in a per- 
nal sense, for I leave my personal for- 
nes largely to care for themselves, but 
om the standpoint of public service. I 
unt to reestablish my bearings for the 
ture. I need to re-assure myself—or 
ving taken my reckonings, to change 
y course. J don’t know what I am go- 
= to say. But I will do my thinking 
paper and thus bare my heart to my 
aders. 
My enemies say I am malicious, vindic-. 
e, slanderous and abusive. Am I? Prob- 
ly thirty will cover the number of peo- 
2 I have attacked with enough vigor in 
ire than five years of editorial work to 
me within the meaning of the people 
10 use the above adjectives. In that 
e years I have never mentioned the 
ivate lives or personal shortcomings 
a single man or woman. Not one! No 
e can name one. I have mentioned such 
icial and public acts as have a direct 
aring on the public well being. 
In discussing these things I have done 
with the same plainess that citizens 
k about them in their private conversa- 
ns. Why shouldn’t I? It is the public 
vice which is concerned. It is the 
yple who are imposed upon. Why not 
| them frankly? How else work a 
rer 
[ have lived in an atmosphere of 
lice, vindictiveness and abuse. Those 
se graft I have attacked hate me with 
oly hate. I have unceremoniously taken 
m by the hind leg and pulled them 
ay from their swill trough. They 
ieal and bite. 
'have never hated any man on earth. 
late no man today. I would injure no 
: personally. I would interfere with 
Tegitimate business. But the corrupt 
cial, or grafting favorite, is “my 
at.” I'll pound him until he quits, not 
ause I love to pound him but because 
vant him to quit. 
hey say I attack everybody. This, of 
Tse, is false. What man or woman in 
vate life have I ever criticized? Whose 
sonal foibles have I discussed? Who 
occasion to fear that my pen will 
t his private character? My worst 
lic must answer, “No one.” 
lave events justified my criticism of 
ett Bacon Fall? Yet they once ac- 
td me of attacking a great and good 
i. Should railroad attorneys like W. 
Hawkins have been permitted to foist 
en and discriminatory legislation on a 
le? Sully I criticized for his political 
‘tributions in order to hold a state at 
mercy in mine tax matters. When he 
| that practice I let-him alone. Was I 
ified in what I said about Gregory 
ve? Has not Reed Hollman proven 
bad doubt that he is unfit for a judge? 
nt D. J. Leahy shown himself wholly 
i ia a judicial seat? Which of these 
| have I wronged? Yet these, with 
‘erts, Askren, Sec. Romero and a few 
‘ts have held a state in peonage to 
la for years. 


k of state officials drawing interest 
eir private account on public money. 


MAGEE, SEEING ”CONVICTION THROUGH 
POLITICAL JOBBERY,” IS UNAFRAID 


Editor & Publisher for September 12, 1925 


Think of a penitentiary with starving, 
lousy prisoners governed with a baseball 
bat. Think of the awful conditions of 
the insane asylum. Think of the stolen 
funds in half the counties of the state. 
Think of a land office where favoritism 
and graft reigned supreme. 

Things are changing, aren’t they? And 
it has been by the merciless hammering 
of recreant officials that these changes 
have been*brought about. Yet, not a 
word have I said about the private lives 
of these officials. But their records as 
officials I have revealed without com- 
punction, There was no other way to 
bring reform. I have turned on the light 
and the people are finding their own way. 


Wrong always has hated right. Men 
cling tenaciously to graft. They resist 
giving up special privilege. They will 


fight bitterly to retain dishonest public 
pap. The man who attacks them must 
expect every species of assault until their 
hold is broken. They will destroy him 
by all. unscrupluous methods in. their 
power. 

This is the point where we have ar- 
rived. Has it been worth while to fight ? 


‘A. week ago I would have said esi 


without hesitation. Tonight I have a 
doubt. The price may be too high. Help- 
ing redeem a state is a glorious privilege. 
But with the “roughing” one receives 
from those whose graft is hurt, I some- 
times wonder. By a trick of fate these 
graiters whom I have always had on the 
run, have driven me on the defensive. 

The call to the hosts of corruption has 
gone out. Now is the time to eliminate 
me if every one joins in the drive. AI- 
ready the “framing” has begun. I can’t 
tell you about it now, but I know about 
it. New witnesses have already been 
“discovered.” Prosecuting officials are 
being “assisted.” A man hunt by the 
whole gang is getting under way. 

I must thank the gentlemen. For five 
days I lay at home broken in body and 
spirit. The tragedy of it all affected me 
beyond the power of my will to dispel. 
Now my runners are bringing me details 
of the frame-up. I am to be convicted 
by political jobbery. I am not to have 
the privilege of standing with bowed head 
and broken-heart in a court while the 
evidence of my guilt or innocence is 
decided on the merits. I would like to 
have it that way. Justice is all I crave. 
But corrupt politics has already seized 
on my misfortune and every effort is to 
be made to get rid of my annoying 
criticisms by seizing on my misfortune. 

I say I thank the gentlemen. Like 
smoke in the nostrils of an old war- 
horse the challenge of this injustice 
reaches me. I must fight or perish. 
There can be no inert sitting by while 
the wheels of justice grind out the truth. 
I must fight to keep falsehood, malice and 
intrigue out of the hopper. I faced the 
inevitableness of my misfortune hope- 
lessly. I can face intrigue and injustice 
with the light of battle in my eye and the 
thrill of conflict for a fair deal vibrating 
in my spine. My enemies are bringing 
me out of the Slough of Despond in 
which I was sunk. I’ll be there to save 
my usefulness to the people of New 
Mexico. I will go on militantly. 


Takes Full Page of Classified 


Dallas E. Winslow, used car dealer of 
Saginaw, Mich., believes in the efficiency 
of classified advertising in promoting 
sales. On Sept. 4, he took a full page of 
classified in the Saginazy News Courier. 
The copy was not used in connection with 
any “sale” or stunt. On the same day 
another dealer used three full columns. 


ADDRESSES WANTED 
C. A. SHERWOOD 


E. J. WILLIAMSON 
CHARLES B. STEERE 


INDUSTRIOUS 


PROGRESSIVE 


ILLINOIS 


A LUCRATIVE MARKE 


FIRST IN PACKING INDUSTRY 
SECOND IN FARM VALUES 
THIRD IN MANUFACTURING 


Scattered, inefficient advertising has 
been one of the handicaps in the 
progress of national distribution. 


The manufacturer who undertakes 
the thorough merchandising of his 
product in this wealthy, industrial 
and agricultural state, using the fol- 
lowing local papers, will have an 
incredible advantage over all com- 
petitors. 


DONT DELAY YOUR 
ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 


Rates 
for 


T 


= 


2,500 10,000 


Circulation Lines Lines 
**Aurora Beacon-News ............. (E) 17,901 06 06 
{Chicago Herald & Examiner...... (M) 355,799 55 55 
{Chicago Herald & Examiner....... (S) 1,120,294 1.10 1.10 
Chicago Daily Journal ............. (E) 123,016 .26 24, 
**Fvanston News Index ............. (EB) 6,912 
{Freeport Journal-Standard ......... (E) 9,665 
**Joliet Herald News .............-. (E) 18,979 
**La Salle Tribune ..........,...... (E) 3,427 
**Mattoon Journal Gazette.......... (E) 5,460 
fMoline Dispatch .................. (E) 11,113 
**Monmouth Daily Review Atlas ..... (E) 5,590 
**(Qttawa Republican Times ......... (E) 5,390 
=*Peorias Stars ane: eee (S) 23,382..(E) 30,669 
tRock Island Argus ................ (E) =‘11,248 


**A. B. C. Statement, March 31, 1925 
tGovernment Statement, March 31, 1925 
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COOPERATIVE AD PLAN 
BRINGS DOCTORS IN 


Richmond, Ind., Advertising Man 
Writes Series of 26 Articles Totalling 
20,384 Lines of New Business— 
Applicable Generally 


Byi@ i Cray 

The physician, heretofore barred by his 
rigid code of ethics as a prospect for 
advertising copy, has become a source tor 
a legitimate campaign through the idea 
of Edward J. Trefinger, advertising inan- 
ager of the Richmond (Ind.) Item. 

In a series of 26 articles, Trefinger has 
compiled one of the most important 
messages yet designed to help the doctor 
collect his money for his services. The 
articles present also a human appeal to 
people to give the doctor a square deal 
and picture him as the “best friend” who 
sometimes gets the worst treatment. 

The series is sold cooperatively to the 
physicians in any city. The physicians 
simply pay a stipulated amount each to 
the fund necessary to defray the cost of 
publication. 

The ad campaign is copyrighted by 
Mr. Trefinger. 

The 26 articles total 20,384 lines of 
advertising. From a source that has here- 
tofore been non-productive, Trefinger 
points out this is “new business.” The 
plan was first tried out in Richmond with 
practically every physician joining. 

In presenting this plan, said Mr. Tre- 
finger today, it has developed that 
physicians have wanted and needed pub- 
licity but because of the ethics of the 
profession, they could not obtain it, now 
they avail themselves with an enthusiasm 
that is an innovation to the solicitor. 

The solicitor calls his proposition a 
campaign of ‘educational publicity” and 
states that it is designed to give real 
service to the doctor who largely trusts 
to the honesty and fair mindedness of 
his patrons to pay him for his services. 

The first article paints a picture of the 
physician’s job—how he seldom has an 
evening at home and showing the time 
he is required to give to the public. The 
value of his service as a rule is not ap- 
preciated at its full value, the article 
says, painting out that many persons fail 
to pay their doctor under six months. 

The second article presents the physi- 
cian from the angle of “Who Is Your 
Best Friend?” 

Article number three deals with “Do 
You Call One Doctor and Owe Another ?” 
This urges the citizen to be square, 
straightforward with the doctor the same 
as with the grocer or other merchants. 

Number four takes up the matter of 
the physician’s business ability and states 
that considering them in the majority, 
most of them are so devoted to their pro- 
fession they fail to care for the business 
end of their work. This urges the citizen 
to pay the doctor promptly. 

The other articles tell an interesting 
story about the old family doctor, how 
as the years progressed methods have 
changed and today the doctor spends and 
studies to keep abreast of the develop- 
ments in his profession. This progress is 
cited as another reason why the doctor 
needs his money at least within a 30 day 
period. 

Mr. Trefinger has suggested that the 
paper presenting the series will find most 
physicians willing to pay $25 each toward 
the cost of publication. 

The appeal has been found general to 
members and non-members of medical 
societies. 


Radio for London Blind 


“Britain’s Biggest Ball,’ to be held 
Dec. 15, is being organized in connection 
with the London Daily News’ “Wireless 
for the Wards” campaign to provide 
radios in every hospital. Their Majesties 
have headed the contribution lists, manu- 
facturers are undertaking to equip whole 
wards free of charge, the British public 
1s} freely opening its purse prompted by 
stirring appeals printed in every issue of 
the paper and huge posters showing a 
blinded child with the caption “J sannot 
see—help, me to hear.” 
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Dailies Explain Newspaper Making 


Processes of newspaper making were 
shown at a booth maintained by the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune-News at 
the recent Iowa State Fair, Des Moines. 
Linotypes and news printer machines were 


in operation. Names of visitors were cast 
on linotype slugs as souvenirs, and were 
also printed in the Register each morning. 
Rotogravure processes were shown. Bul- 
letins from the printers were posted and 
thousands gathered when news of the 
Shenandoah disaster was being received. 


La Razon Issues Promotion Book ~ 


Buenos Aires La Razon has compiled j 
booklet with color cover describing tha 
newspaper and carrying biographies of it 
executives. It has 38 pages and is pro 
fusely illustrated. 


ge SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


FOR NEWSPAPER MAKING 


Printers’ Outfitters. 


Printing Plants and business bought and sold. 
American Typefounders’ products, printers’ 
and bookbinders’ machinery of every descrip- 
tion. Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman St., 
New York City. 


Cline-Westinghouse Double Motor-Drive 
with full automatic push button control. 


USED BY THE 


Newark Advocate 
Newark, Ohio 


We refer you to them for their 
opinion 


Cerne Yweermanousey 


MAIN OFFICE 
Conway Bldg. 
111 W. Washington St. 
CHICAGO 


EASTERN OFFICE 


Marbridge Bldg. 
Broadway at 34th St. 
NEW YORK 


MODERNIZE 
COMPOSING ROOM 
HAMILTON EQUIPMENT 


Made in both wood and steel. 


Manufactured by 
The Hamilton Mfg. Co. 
Two Rivers, Wis. 


For sale by all prominent Type 
Founders and Dealers everywhere. 


HOE New-Design 


Heavy-Duty 
Matrix Roller 


Built especially for heavy-duty work 
from the best grade of materials. 
Heavy supporting Frames are cast 
in one piece and secured by two 
substantial crossbar castings. Bed, 
with five second travel in one direc- 
tion for wet mats and twenty sec- 
ond travel for dry mats, accommo- 
dates the largest single and double- 
page chases in ordinary use. 


R. HOE & CO., Inc. 


7 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Photographic Morgue. 


An accurate complete condensed photographic 
morgue for new Tabloid daily. Must be in 
good condition, and up to date. Write at_once 
to Ross Murphy care of Tampa Evening Globe, 
1411 Grand Central, Tampa, Fla. 


TRE HIGHEST STANDARD 


Write for Information Concerning 


Wilke’s Metal 
Insurance Plan 
It Will Save You Money 


Metals Refining Co. 


Hammond, Indiana 


Warehouses in Principal Cities 


Don’t’Pig Metal 
It Wastes Money 


Don’t melt your metal twice to use 
it once. Write for trial offer. The 
Monomelt “Single Melting Sys- 
tem.” References gladly furnished. 


Eliminates the Metal Furnace 


Printers Manufacturing Co. 


1109-17 Transportation Bldg. 
Chicago Illinois 
World Bldg., New York City 


aon SAE ss 
Designed Especially for 
Dry Mats 


504-520 Grand St., New York City 
also a 
DUNELLEN, N. J. 


7 Water Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


For Sale. | 


We offer for sale at a bargain for cash, | 
Hoe Moulding Machine for wet mats, | 
Pneumatic Steam Tables, 1 Hoe No. 7 Met| 
Pot, (5,000 lb. capacity) with Pump, and | 
Hoe Generators. For full information, addre} 
Gulf City Publishing Company, Tampa, Fla. 


For Sale—Cheap. 
Used Goss Mat Roller for wet mats onl 
The Goss Printing Press Co., 1535 So. Pauli 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


| 


) 


in Stock 


Some outstanding and exclusive 
features of The Goss Combination 
Wet and Dry Matrix Roller: Pat- 
ented stretching roller produces 
dry mats without a wrinkle. Both 
ends of cylinder are set at same 
time. Heavy cast-iron cylinders 
with forged steel shafts. Extra 
heavy bed—no racks—largeenough 
to run chase with columns cross- 
wise. Rolls wet mats in 1114 sec- 
onds; dry mats in 2214 seconds. 
Write for complete catalog of 
Goss Stereotyping Machinery. 


THE GOSS PRINTING 
_PRESS CO., CHICAGO 


PRESS 
BARGAING\ 


SEARS ( 
SEN Oy eal S 7 i 


tM 


ee THE 
GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 
CHICAGO = NEW YORK = LONDON 
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__ per word per insertion, cash with order, 
IC for advertisements under the classifica- 
a of “Situations Wanted.” 


\,~ per line per insertion, cash with order, 
Oc if white space is used at top and bot- 
m of advertisement. 


0 per word per insertion, cash with order, 
UC for advertisements under any other 
ssification. 
p 

line per insertion, cash with order, 
Oc eet taeda ts ik teed ‘ak; top and bot 
m of advertisement. 


——— 


‘SITUATIONS WANTED 


xtising Man. - f 
Berencel daily paper ad solicitor, writer, 
miliar with making layouts, etc., desires posi- 
m South. Address Box A-812, Editor & 
iblisher. 
dvertising Manager or Assistant. 
sw employed, seeks position with greater op- 
rtunity for future, 10 years’ experience as 
‘eet man, assistant and manager. 44 years 
esent position. Can handle department 
res, automobiles, general advertising or en- 
e department. Good copy writer. 32 years 
j, married. Prefer Eastern or Central pa- 
r, Will go anywhere if permanence and 
vancement are assured. Address A-823, 
litor & Publisher. 
ivertising Solicitor. ‘ : 

years old, college education, married, good 
dress, 9 years’ successful display experience 
Middle West, best reference. Address A- 
2, Editor & Publisher. 

isiness and Advertising Manager — 

th unquestionable record for maximum pro- 
ction, even under the most adverse condi- 
ns, contemplates making a change in the near 
mre for purely personal reasons. Now em- 
yed in Eastern community of 125,000. 
siness increased over $15,000 per month in 
9 years. A thorough executive and big per- 
ial producer. No objection to second or 
rd paper if real opportunity is offered. Age 
“married, excellent reputation. Address Box 
329, care Editor & Publisher. 

‘culation ca : 
nyasser or classified advertising man wishes 
yosition. A-528, Editor & Publisher. 


culation Man. i 

eased circulation, advertising revenue and 
der interest in news items and editorial 
tent are possible in any locality, providing 
cessful newspaper experience is represented 
a man who has done it; such a man will 
available October first for a three-year 
tract, and will invest necessary funds to 
it over; matter held confidential. Address 
x A-791, Editor & Publisher. 


culation Manager. — . 

mpetent fully experienced daily Sunday and 
ming papers all phases of department and 
tk. Address Box A-830, Editor & Publisher. 


culation and Promotion Manager. — : 
Il promote and maintain staple circulation 
all classifications. at a moderate cost. On 
vspaper fifteen to forty thousand. Economist, 
mn executive. Salary $3,000. Contract after 
months employment. A-826, Editor & Pub- 
eT. 

ssified Advertising Manager. . 
oroughly experienced in every phase of classi- 
| advertising; namely, department organiza- 
A, correct page make-up, best composing room 
thod of handling, collections and promotion. 
st experience has proven me a producer and 
business builder. Know how to get the 
ximum out of organization. Can handle men. 
,chandising man with business experience. 
| consider position only where full co- 
aticn will be given and with a publisher 
is willing to share the increased profits. 
outgrown present connection. Available 
- October 1. My past record on three 


pers in the New York metropolitan 
t will sell you. Ask for it. Box A-832, 
& Publisher. 


—— 

issified Manager. 

sroughly experienced with excellent record. 
ee oyca but available at once. For full 
lormation address Box A-834, Editor & 
blisher. 


years’ experience—newspapers, house and 
publications. Versatile writer and pos- 
of complete publishing knowledge. Lo- 
desired — New York City. Now em- 
but desire connection that offers greater 
al possibilities. College man—single— 
fistian. Address Box A-833, Editor & 
lisher. 
ial Writer. 
w editor progressive daily, but not stock- 
Seeking broader writing field. | Edi- 
work has received national recognition. 
submit published work to attest this fact. 
0 hurry to make change. Will give pros- 
employer ample opportunity to study 
A-835, Editor & Publisher. ‘ 


of ability and wide experience, mainly 
olitan, seeks connection with first class 
editorial or feature writing preferred, 
ill accept job in another capacity. Desires 
nent connection where there is a future. 
ss Box A-831, Editor & Publisher. 


Situations Wanted 


Editorial. 

News, Telegraph, City Editor, General or Po- 
litical Reporter, foreign experience, with 15 
years on metropolitan papers desires change. 
Available short notice anywhere. State salary. 
Box A-818, care Editor and Publisher. 


News Editor. 
Afternoon, large city, wishes change to posi- 
tion in or near New York. Expert copy desk, 


make up, rewrite. Editorial experience, ten 
years Washington correspondent. Married. 
Best references. Box A-824, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


Newspaper Manager. 

An all round newspaperman, having a com- 
plete knowledge of every phase of the news- 
paper, who has been business manager or gen- 
eral manager of papers of 50,000 to 100,000 
circulation, and editorial executive experience 
as well, after being out of newspaper work 
for a short time, now wants to return to the 
newspaper business or to a business allied 
with newspapers. In the prime of life. Ag- 
gressive. Strong personality. A builder. 
Clean. Can invest up to $50,000. Address 
A-752, Editor & Publisher. 


Publicity Man. 

Experienced publicity and public relations man, 
now newspaper executive, desires position in or 
near New York. Would start at low salary 
babes right concern. Box A-825, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


Sports Editor. : 
Wants to locate on evening paper near New 


York. Writes own daily column and can make 
up page. Experienced in baseball, football, 
boxing and basketball. For further informa- 


tion write, mentioning salary. 


& Publisher. 


A-816, Editor 


Reporter. 
Young man, 27, desires position on small or 
large paper in East. 6 years’ experience on 
city and metropolitan newspaper and_ publicity 
staffs. Moderate salary. A-815, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Washington Correspondent. 

thoroughly capable, available starting this fall 
at reasonable rate for two or three Democratic 
or independent papers. B. D., 2217 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


HELP WANTED 


Auditor; Accountant. 

Must have thorough experience; general books, 
advertising, circulation records, accounting; 
voucher system, journalizing, must be experi- 
enced newspaper man. Plenty of hard work. 
Write complete information first letter giving 
full experience, recommendations, Address 
Kendall B. Cressey, Bridgeport Times, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


Circulation Manager. 

We have two desirable openings for two news- 
paper circulation managers who know how to 
build up and manage a force of house-to-house 
salesmen, and a force of collectors besides a 
small office staff. Applicant must be at least 
thirty years of age with five years’ experience. 
Ernest A. Scholz, Circulation Director, The 
Butterick Publishing Company, Butterick Bldg., 
New York City. 


Society Editor. : 

The St. Petersburg Times has an opening for 
a high grade society editor who can write 
in an entertaining manner, get pictures and do 
chatter stuff. Send samples of work with 
letter, giving references, full details of ex- 
perience and salary requirements to John W. 
Falconnier, Managing Editor, St. Petersburg 
Times, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Syndicate Salesman Wanted. 

To handle as side line non-competitive feature 
now used in 120 newspapers. Liberal commis- 
sion; confidential. A-836, Editor & Publisher. 


Wanted. , 

Good reporter and desk man with some execu- 
tive ability. Splendid opening. Will be needed 
to concentrate on Sunday paper. This position 
is offered with the view of putting right man 
in full control of editorial department. Small 
town, living conditions ideal, wages $40.00 to 
start. Address A-821, care Editor & Publisher. 


Help Wanted 


Advertising Manager. 

The first newspaper in a city, upstate New 
York, circulation 20,000, wishes to engage an 
advertising manager to take charge of its staff 
of six men. In order to qualify an applicant 
will have to have had actual managerial ex- 
perience as well as the ability and the inclina- 
tion to solicit and develop business himself. 
Salary $6000 yearly, bonus too. Send complete 
information about yourself to Box A-837, care 
Editor & Publisher. 

oe is J PN 
Wanted. 

Copy writer and lay out man with merchan- 
dise experience preferred. Must be able to 
create and write effective copy with original 
ideas. Splendid opportunity with leading 
combination dailies in Southwestern state. Give 
full details, submit specimen work. Unusual 
opportunity for the right man. A-817 Eprror 


& PUBLISHER. 
pe ESE re aR Oy 


Wanted. 

Morning newspaper in Central State wants 
assistant city circulation manager. A young 
man who will be capable of doing work that 
he can be promoted to circulation manager. 
Must be capable of handling carriers and di- 
recting crew of solicitors. State age, experi- 
ence and salary expected in first letter. Write 
Box 595—Lexington, Kentucky, 

Wanted. 

Young man with some slight knowledge of ad- 
vertising and reportorial work. Unusual op- 
portunity for young fellow who will start at 
$25.00. If he is not making $40.00 in six 
months he is not the man we want. Minimum 


living cost. Address R, A-820 care Editor & 
Publisher. 


Wanted: City Editor 
For afternoon daily in Michigan city of 13,000. 


Circulation of 10,500. Local staff of six per- 
sons. Conservative field. High standards of 
writing and editing demanded. Man _ with 


thorough training in small city field or fields 
preferred. The Telegram, Adrian, Mich. 


Wanted: A Promotion Man. 

Metropolitan daily in city of two hundred 
twenty five thousand located in South wants 
a promotion man to take charge of newly es- 
tablished promotion department. We prefer a 
man who is now an assistant in the promotion 
department of some large metropolitan daily. 
The man we are looking for must be an execu- 
tive capable of taking entire charge of de- 
partment, must be statistician enough to develop 
facts and figures regarding the paper and then 
be able to write a convincing advertisement 
with the facts developed and must come well 
recommended. With first letter enclose photo- 
graph giving age and by whom employed dur- 
ing the past five years also what salary ex- 
pected. This is a real opportunity. for a man 
who can fill the place. Address Box A-827, 
Editor & Publisher, 


Buyer for Small City Newspaper. 

I am in the market for a successful small city 
newspaper worth from $150,000 to $250,000, lo- 
cated preferably in the Middle West, South 


Atlantic or Eastern states. This is not a 
broker’s ad. Replies treated in confidence. 
Address A-751, Editor & Publisher. 

For Sale. 


Daily paper in the west. Owner receives about 
$40,000.00 yearly as salary and investment. 
Only paper in city, excellent plant, and fine 
opportunity, price $110,000.00. Address for 
information to Box A-819, care Editor & Pub- 
lisher, New York City, N. Y. 


S. T. COCKLIN DIES AT 81 


Veteran Cincinnati Newspaper Man 


Began Work In 1867 


One of the veterans of the newspaper 
profession in the Middle West passed 
away recently in ‘Cincinnati in the person 
of Samuel T. Cocklin, for 35 years one of 
the telegraph editors of the Cincinnati 
Enquirer. Editor Cocklin was connected 
with newspapers in Cincinnati since 1867 
when he entered the service of the old 
Cincinnatt Commercial. For 27 years he 
served with that paper when he joined the 
telegraph staff of the Enquirer in 1894 as 
assistant telegraph editor. He continued 
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SOME NEWSPAPERS 
NOW AVAILABLE 


Daily in moderate sized city east of 
Mississippi, good earning record, 

Daily in Florida, 

Profitable weekly, Florida, 

Valuable weekly, Minnesota, 

Good weekly in Georgia, 


New York State daily, 
Fine earning weekly New York State 
within hundred miles of city. 


Capable newspaper men commanding 
moderate capital can invest to advantage in 
the above list. Write for particulars. 


PALMER, DEWITT & PALMER 
350 Madison Ave., New York City 
Telephone Madison Square 8237 


Successful 
Performance 


This firm has a record of almost 
15 years of successful performance in 
the difficult work of 


PURCHASE, CONSOLIDATION, 
SALE AND APPRAISAL 


of newspaper and magazine properties 
throughout the U. S. if 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Times Bldg. New York 


WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


POSITIONS NOW OPEN 

for COPY READERS 
REPORTERS 
ADVERTISING SOLICITORS 

and DEPARTMENT HEADS 

WITH GOOD NEWSPAPERS 


IN SOUTH, EAST, and MID- 
DLE WEST. 


_Registration free. Confiden- 
tial service. No obligation to 
apply for positions offered. 


FERNALDS EXCHANGE, INC. 


THIRD NaTi..Bioe., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY. 


New York, August 27, 1925. 
August 26th, 1925, the Board of Directors 
declared a quarterly dividend of 14% on the 


6% Preferred Stock and a quarterly dividend 
of 14%% on the 7% Preferred Stock, payable 


October 15th, 1925, to holders of record of the 
respective stocks at the close of business Oc- 


tober 1st, 1925. 

Holders of the 6% Preferred Steck surren- 
dering their stock certificates on or before 
October ist, 1925, either to Bankers Trust 


Company, 14 Wall Street, New York City, or 
to the First National Bank of Boston, 67 Milk 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts, for exchange for 
the 7% Preferred Stock, together with the 
requisite cash payment of $10 per share, will 
be entitled to receive the dividend payable 
October 15th on the 7% Preferred. 

Checks will be mailed. ‘Transfer books will 
not close. 

OWEN SHEPHERD, Treasurer. 


in this service until he retired two years 
ago by reason of blindness. 

Mr. Cocklin was 81 years of age and 
entered newspaper work in 1867 in his 
home town at Carlisle, Penn., shortly after 
being discharged from the Union army 
which he had entered in 1862 when barely 
18 years of age. 

With one exception Mr. Cocklin was 
the oldest newspaper man in Cincinnati, 
the exception being Charles Stevens, 
former market editor of the Enquirer who 
was retired on a pension 4 years ago 
after 60 years service. Mr. Stevens is 
almost 94 years of age and was prob- 
ably the oldest active market editor in 
the world when he retired at the age of 
90 years and eight months. Mr. Cocklin’s 
funeral was attended by numbers of his 
former associates on the Enquirer staff 
and the other dailies of Cincinnati. 


Raises Sunday Price 


The Canton (O.) Daily News, begin- 
ning Sept. 6, changed from five to ter. 
cents a copy on the street and news- 
stands for the Sunday edition. For reg- 
ular subscribers and mail editions the 
price will remain five cents. The daily 
will remain at one cent. 


DOLLAR 


$$ 


WRITE a cordial invitation to farmers 
to market their cotton in your city 
and then get signatures at $1 or $2 a 


name among business men.—Chas. .H. 


Cowles, Poteau, Okla. 


The building inspector can tell you the 
contractor who put up the most houses 
the past year. He will be a good prospect 
for space telling what he has done.— 
B. F. Clark, Pueblo, Col. 


Very soon it will be profitable to sug- 
gest to automobile retailers that heavier 
advertising on closed cars should be 
carried with the coming of winter. For 
the second-hand dealers the same sugges- 
tion, offering to accept an open car in 
exchange for a closed car. Accessory 
dealers will take additional space stress- 
ing enclosures for open cars and heaters 
as well as chains, radiator shutters and 
similar winter equipment.—G. Smedal, Jr. 


Thousands of amateur photographers 
are admiring their vacation snapshots. 
Why not offer prizes for series depicting 
a humorous, extraordinary or adventur- 
ous vacation trip, stipulating that prints 
must be made by town photo-finishers? 
Then take round the page proofs and 
show each photo-finisher the advantage 
of having his advertisement on the page. 
—A. B, C. 


“That vacant room is costing you every 
day it is not rented. A want ad will cost 
you less and will turn the trick. It has 
for others. Why not you?” is the message 
of a prominent display ad run occasion- 
ally on the front page of the Shreveport 
(La.) Journal—A. W. Roe, New Or- 
leans, La. 


Since some big companies are abandon- 
ing billboards and signs, the newspapers 
of smaller cities and towns are getting 
considerable advertising. Why not run 
some advertising giving credit to these 
concerns for helping the community to 
have a good newspaper. The community 
is indebted to the advertiser for the public 
service given by the newspaper—Chas. 


H. Cowles, Poteau, Okla. 


Few newspapers take advantage of 
their window space to advertise their 
commodity—advertising. The prize want 
ads that bring in scores of answers could 
be played up by cutting the ad out, past- 
ing it on a black background and hooking 
it up with ribbons to as many dolls as 
there were people who answered the ad. 
If your larger space users are par- 
ticularly successful in disposing of some 
commodity through newspaper advertis- 
ing, get a sample of the commodity, put 
it in the window and tell how successful 
newspaper advertising was for the store. 


—F. D. H., Omaha, Neb. 


For Evening and Sumisy Newspapers 
Infernational News Service 
World Building, New York 


PULLENS 


Editor & Publisher 


ONE DOLLAR 
WILL BE 
PAID 
FOR EACH 
IDEA 
PUBLISHED 


$ $ 


Concentrate on radio advertising. The 
winter stay-at-home evenings will soon 
be here—G, Smedal. 


Denver Barbers to Advertise 


“Tt pays to look well.” Under this 
slogan, barbers belonging to Denver Local 
No. 115 of the Associated Master Barbers 
of America, have announced that they 
will open an extensive advertising cam- 
paign, of which newspapers will largely 
be the medium. 


ONY FUNNIEST ADVENTURE,” 

short narratives obtained by inter- 
viewing every policeman and firemen in 
the city, published one a day, forms an 


interesting feature. Street car motormen 
and conductors can be included—R. R. 
Coats, Butler (Pa.) Eagle. 


Monday morning papers are a test for 
ingenuity and cleverness. A good feature 
can be written by the night police re- 
porter on everything that actually tran- 
spires at the station. It will be humor- 
ous, pathetic, romantic—Gerald Forbes, 
Oklahoma City. 


A feature headed “This is My Birth- 
day” is being used by the Des Moines 
(la.) Tribune News. A picture of a 
prominent man is run with a short ac- 
count of his life. A form letter usually 
gets the information and a photo. The 
material is good for the morgue—H. F. 
K., Des Moines, Ia. 


Who has read your newspaper con- 
tinuously for the longest time? Several 
men and women of the community no 
doubt are proud of their records. A box 
on page one will bring much information 
for a feature, and will in addition be 
mighty good publicity—Yandell C. Cline, 


Schools are filled with human interest 
yarns now. Particularly in the lowest 
grade where little children are making 
their first school venture. Get their re- 


THOS. W. 
BRIGGS CO. 


Columbian Mutual Tower 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
CREATORS 


OF LOCAL 
DISPLAY 
FROM A NEW 
SOURCE 


Our Business Review and many other 
feature pages now running in more 
than 80 leading American and Can- 
adian newspapers. Write or wire 
for our representative. 


for 


September 12, 1925 


“OCCUPIES NEW HOME 


Monrovia (Cal.) Daily News Printing 
from New $16,000 Plant 


The Monrovia (Cal.) Daily News has 
moved into its new building at 119 West 
Palm avenue. Less than three months 
elapsed from the time ground was broken 
until the building, a $16,000 structure, was 
completed and occupied. 

The new plant covers an area 46 by 
100 feet. The front entrance, windows 
and marquise is elaborately decorated 
with art work and mosaic tile. The en- 
tire structure has been built of reinforced 
concrete with tile roof. 

The front entrance leads into a lobby, 
the full height of the building, with a 
full-length counter separating the lobby 
from the business office. At either side 
is an ornamental stairway leading to the 
mezzanine floor where the editorial de- 
partment is located. The rear part of 
the building is built almost entirely of 
windows and skylights, making ideal 


working conditions. 


ONE DOLLAR 
WILL BE PAID 
FOR EACH 
“HUNCH” 
PUBLISHED 


actions to school life, quote them. Inter- 
view the teachers. Try art—F. D. H., 
Omaha, Neb. 


Steady, Solid Success in 
Cities of All Sizes 


Of the ten biggest cities in the 
United States, nine are regular, 
steady users of the Metropoli- 
tan Weekly Short Fiction Sery- 


ice. These nine cities are: 
New York Cleveland 
Chicago + st. Louis 
Philadelphia Boston 
Detroit Baltimore 


Los Angeles 


But the love of fiction being 
universal, our short stories are 
also each week getting and 
holding readers in cities down to 
10,000 population. 


ASK FOR SAMPLES 


Metropolitan Newspaper 
Service 
Maximilian Elser, Jr., General Manager 


150 Nassau Street, New York City 


Ge aap 
5 “The Rise and Fall § 
| of Minnie Flynn” 
By Frances Marion 
| A Serial 
about 


The Movies 


It tells the 
Truth about Hollywood 


Write for Copy and Terms 


= McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
373 Fourth Avenue 


New York = & 
Gara 


eed 


A page one feature headed “Today 
Feature” was used by the Sioux Fal 
(S. D.) Press. A human interest sto} 
from a fourth to a half column long, su 
as the old drinking fountain, how a r 
porter obtained a ‘certain story, the ai 
night labors of the old scrub woman | 
the bank building, ete—H. F. K,, D 
Moines, Ia. 

—- \ 

The New Castle (Pa.) News is gettir 
good stories from local residents wl 
received the “New Castle, Pa.” plates ¢) 
paper distributed last spring for attae 
ment to motor license tags. WVacati 
trips and new places where the name | 
New Castle has been broadcast tt 


summer have made several interesti 
local stories. The plates cost about 5 
cents a set—L. H. McCamic, Ne 
Castle; Pa, 


Run a l-column photograph and 
short sketch of new teachers in the ci 
schools.—G. Smedal, Jr. 


“SKIPPY” 


By PERCY CROSBY 


The best juvenile 
comic strip. Combines 
great humor, excellent 
drawing and emphatic 
adult appeal. 


A feature you can’t afford 
to miss 


JOHNSON FEATURES, Inc. 


1819 Broadway, New York, N. Y. _ 


| 
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STEP WORD 
PUZZLES 


By ARTHUR WYNNE. 


Father of Modern X-Words invents and 
patents new popular bit. Get it via— 


KING FEATURES 
SYNDICATE, Inc. 


241 W. 58th St. NEW YORK CITY 


PROGRAMS 
ANY STYLE 


Used. in more than 150 


. newspapers; complete, 
* CONCISE and accurate; 
“IN YOUR LOCAL 
STANDARD TIME. 


Write for TERMS and SAMPLES 


AUDIO SERVICE | 


30 N. Dearborn St. Chicago | 
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8,800,000 taxpayers in the United States paid a Federal income tax of $1,761,- 
660,599. 


Fully 500,000,000 or almost one-third of the total amount was paid in New York 
State. 


The wealth of an Empire, in the 49,204 square 


miles of area contained in the Empire State 


In New York State you will find, also, the foremost newspapers of the nation, 
an excellent means for reaching this market of enormous buying power. 


This wealth of territory and newspaper media did not come overnight and will 
not vanish with the morrow. 


National and territorial distribution of your product can be accomplished 
readily and economically. 


—— = — = -- = = = = —— 


Circu- 2,500 10,000 Circu- 2,500 10,000 
lation Lines Lines lation Lines Lines 
**Albany Evening News.............000005 (E) 27,331 .08 .08 **Mount Vernon Daily Argus |. .<5.csene sce (E) 9,830 .05 05 
**Albany Kulokarbooker PYOhS vjoscises.<s ..(M) 32,519 10 10 **Newburgh Daily News...........+eeeees (E) 11,811 .06 .06 
**Albany Knickerbocker Press...........-- (8) 57,395 14 14 **New Rochelle Standard-Star ........... (E) 8,084 .04 04 
**Amsterdam Recorder-Democrat ......... (E) 7,788 04 -04 **The Sun, New York...........-.ss++00. (E) 247,370 60 66 
TrAuburn Citizen... ....seeeeee esse ee ees (E) 6,158 045.085 **New York Times ........-.-seseeeeeee (M) 352,882 15 735 
hae dae ct eagle CORE aaa ee cm eu Gre S*New York Times ..........sscceeseeeees (8) 598,244 .90 888 
MECC bAly Sache est ese) as e*New York Herald-Tribune...........4+- (M) «275,818 «947 
ee atest tie et pa aa ee **New York Herald-Tribune...........++. (8) 830,504 6485684 
**Brooklyn Daily Eagle .... csc eccdnesles > (S) 81,537 22 +22 if (Mt) 948.148 596 58 
**Buffalo Courier and Enquirer........ (M&E) 79,900 18 18 **Now York World ........---++++++ees , . ise 
PSB Ui MIG OOULLOE Were arerie cis cia tila oiettnto caksie ale (8) 120,499 +25 +22 **New York World .........-sseeeceeeees (8) 581,660 595 
ttBuffalo Evening News............-++00+- (E) 129,782 +25 625 **Noew York Evening World..........+++: (E) 310,967 +595 .58 
**Buffalo Evening Times..............+-.- (E) 97,406 21 21 **Niagara Falls Gazette ......-2--eeseees (E) 19,359 .06 .06 
p  Ducalo, Sanday) Limes, 07 .+7+ 2920+ 220 Aa ees oH ys **Port Chester Item.......csseseeeeeneees (E) 4,800 03 03 
PAE Ros EXPLORE Hake eie 362102 <2) le : 5% ; **Pouchkeepsie Star and Enterprise....... (E) 12,835 .05 .05 
isch Shea Gi ie ea a ee ees Lats sepodhenter Times Uslewe Mes. ciihefs..c4 (E) 69,849 2120 
**Corning Evening Leader .............+++ (E) 9,125 055 05 +5 Te urea i) 42,757 14 "14 
¢tElmira Star-Gazette Advertiser...... (E&M) 83,559 eld ul Sienna s sod. SPM ane eine: (M&E) 22653 08 08 
iH] ttGeneva Daily Times ..........-...-.00e (E) 5,724 04 04 LOY ALOCOTG suis inisioreieisicisisiaisie'eisicisioisiele , 
**Gloversville Leader Republican......... (E) 7,022 .035 .035 
| **Ithaca eearne) Mews AaB Boon SG Oeoe aode eS ee a 8 ** A, B, GC. Statement, March 31, 1925. 
**Jamestown Morning Post.............+- ’ ’ . 
**Middletown cise P reas Peale sat oat Casals 6,724 04 .04 ++ Government Statement, March 31, 1925, 
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A recent contract executed by Victor F. Lawson reappoints The Con- 
solidated Press Association for a term of many years the sole selling 
and distributing agent for The Chicago Daily News Foreign Service. 


= RAINED in the school of Victor Lawson, wise judge of news- 
|| paper needs, thirty experienced men are searching the far corners 
of the globe for the colorful, the bizarre, the extraordinary, the 
vital, the hidden, the significant—the lights and the shadows that 
make up the variegated panorama of the news. 


(eu 


Because of their careful training, their prestige and their integrity, doors are opened to them 
which remain closed to many. 


First, the members of this staff must be reporters, and reporters who know not only foreign 
languages and customs, but more important still, that broader language of all humanity which can 
tell the story that will touch the human heart. 


Fulfillment of these demands built up the greatest supplemental cable and radio news service 
in the newspaper world. 


Besides dispatches of its staff writers, The Chicago Daily News Foreign Service frequently 
obtains the exclusive rights to signed stories from prominent international figures and covers important 
expeditions and finances enterprises of research and adventure. 


The Chicago Daily News Foreign Service appears in more newspapers 
than any other special service of its kind. These specialties come from thirty 
world centers to you exclusively 1 In your city—you can play them up with 
confidence that they cannot be duplicated by a competitor. 


The Consolidated Press Association 


Executive Offices, Evening Star Building, Washington, D. C. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Paris 
Eighth Floor Fourth Floor Third Floor Fourth Floor 
World Building Daily News Bldg. Spreckels Bldg. 19 Rue d’Antin 


i 
‘ 
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To the sellers of hats in Chicago: 


991,179 Heads to Hat! 


In Chicago, according to the latest government census, there are 991,179 
males 15 years of age and over. 


If each one of these buys 2 hats a year—a low estimate—that aggregates 


1,982,358 hats sold annually in Chicago alone. 


Are you selling your share of these hats? 


To sell more hats in Chicago, follow the lead of experienced advertisers in 
this market and advertise more in The Chicago Daily News. 


Because it paid them, advertisers bought 8,937,325 agate lines of display 
advertising in The Chicago Daily News in the first seven months of 1925, the 
greatest amount of space they ever bought in any Chicago daily newspaper in any 
similar period of any year. 


These 8,937,325 agate lines of display advertising—|,748,086 lines more 
than were carried by its nearest competitor, a morning newspaper — are conclu- 
sive evidence of the increasing value of The Chicago Daily News to the advertisers 
of America. 


Among the approximately 1,200,000 daily readers of the 400,000 average 
daily circulation of The Daily News—there are about half a million masculine 
heads to cover with hats—2 hats a year for each. Figure it out yourself. Here 
is a market that warrants increasing you: selling message in 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 


ADVERTISING LINEAGE OF 1015 DAILY AND SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS 


(Cut of Bank “Bullding) 


A Message of 


Security 


Were all banks to pay double interest on sav- 
ings, the yearly amount would just equal the 
annual loss by fire in the United States. 


is to build firesafe. Every home-builder and 
contractor must consistently build out fire. 


Our community will become a better place in 
which to’ live only- when firesafe construction is 


used. 
When YOU Build—Build FIRESAFE 


(Bank Signature) 


SAVE MONEY 
Plan Your Home Right 


Upon your choice of architect depends the 
arrangement, appearance, constructon and the 
firesafe and lasting qualities of your home. , 


“Your Home Planned as YOU Want It” 
[Signature] 


a 


Editor 


The only way to combat this enormous waste 


Firesafety Assured 
Concrete Block : 


are firesafe, everlasting, heat 
and cold insulating and free 
from upkeep expense. From basement to eaves, use 


Concrete Block 
[Signature] 


(Out of Home) 


| 
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Nine Out of Ten Fires Are Preventable! 


BUILD FIRESAFE 


WHAT IF YOUR OWN PLACE 
SHOULD BURN? 


Back in the days when you were a boy, what 
fun it was to watch a fire! 
What a thrill you got out of dashing down the 
street—perhaps in the very dead 
of night! 
Fire Loss in the United States 


The terrifying peals of a $16 every second. 
41 deaths every 24 


brazen-throated bell gave wings hours. 

to your feet. Voices tense with 47 (espe atin seriously injured 

excitement called to one another. 1 dueling Koueal fire every 3 

All along the way the windows ape Pe a, 

of houses flew open. Off in the school house fires avery day. 

Eran oe pe me an angry I farm building Fre aa? 
if 

glare reddening the sky. 1 Roepe Fie oery day. 

$60,000 loss every hour. 


Every minate a fire some- 
where. 


NINE FIRES OUT OF TEN ARE 
PREVENTABLE! 


Yes, it was great sport to run 
té a fire—back in the boyhood 
days. 


It is different now. A fire has 
become something to think about 


mighty seriously. It means a loss—even tragedy 
—to someone. And although insurance may cover 
part of the loss, this merely means that the cost is 


Just the Home 
You Want 


Wherever your lot, we can build on it 
just the home you have long desired. 

A home that will have all the cozy com- 
fort, beauty, firesafeness and permanence 
that are inherent in the house of your 
dreams. 

Step in today and let us show you plans 
of houses in our file. One of them will 
please your taste and suit your pocket- 
book. And.we will be glad to estimate the 
cost at which it can be built for you, 

Stop paying high rents. A small down 
payment and the rest is paid just like rent. 


In Ten Years the House Is YOURS 


{Signature]’ 
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pairs. You save on depreciation. 
on insurance. 
—build so it won’t burn! 


distributed among many—an expense that amounts 
to $5 each year for every man, woman and child 
in the United States. 


What if fire should start in 
your own place of business—or 
perhaps worse, your home. Sup- 
pose it should break out this very 
night? 


Are you protected by firesafe 
construction?. If not, you are 
gambling with your peace of 
mind, perhaps with your own life 
—and the lives of others. 


Finally, remember that firesafe 
construction actually costs less 
than construction, which is not 
firesafe. 

That is beckuse you save on re- 
And you save 
When you build—no matter what 


If you have no lot, buy one of the spacious ones we have ats 
Now priced at $990. One-third down and $15 a month. Only 30 lots lett. 


ACT NOW! 


: Electrical Fixtures 
Equip your house with electricity. 
We have illumination ideas that are 


1 unique and not costly 


age pes oe at Lowest Cost : i 
Soy, If You Wish 


Srreenen a J 


' ~ Cement Stucco Outside and 
| The Best Plastering Inside 


Protect your home on all sides from the ravages of fire. 
Such materials, applied on Metal Lath, are the modern provi- 


J 
ra (Si 
YW 


sions against increasingsfire dangers. Let 


us explain. 
fae 


1925 


Every Eighty 
Seconds 


a fire department makes a call. Loss to the un- | 
fortunate owner whose house burns 0: 
becomes a burden under which he struggles for , 
years. 


Make certain that fire will not make a total 
loss of your home by 


INSURING YOUR HOME 


with a policy from the....... PT roe * 
Insurance Company. 


Sufficient insurance plus firesafe construction 
makes a team that even Demon Fire cannot over- 
come. Rates and amount of insurance allowable 
on your home given upon request, 


Every loss promptly paid for more than 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS 


Assets - - - $10,000,000. Strong as 
Liabilities - $10,000,000. Gibraltar 


[Signature] 
Life Ingurance—Automobile Insurance 


Sand, Gravel, Cement, Lumber, 
Brick, Block and Tile Roofing 

Supplies of All Kinds for Builders 

Delivery Same Day as Ordered 
COMPARE OUR PRICES 

[Signature] 


Firesafe Garages - 
Brick or Block 
Build a permanent, 


beautiful, firesafe garage 
to fit your exact needs, 


.Your car deserves good housing—se: 
work at lowest cost. = omer re 


(Out of Garage) 


[Signature]! 


FREE!—Advertising You Can Sell 


Here is a fine opportunity for you to do your 
part during Fire Prevention Week, October 4-10, 
and at the same time make some money through 
extra local advertising you can sell. 

Shown above is a facsimile of a part of a page of 
advertising written around the idea, “Build So It 
Won't Burn” which we are making our slogan for 
fire-prevention week. Banks, insurance companies, 
contractors, building supply dealers and others 


will be glad to take part in this campaign to re- 
duce fire losses. 

The advertising on the page here reproduced is 
suitable for use by local advertisers. Start your 
plans now for at least one page of this advertising 
during fire-prevention week. We are prepared to 
cooperate with you by supplying mats and cuts 
promptly on request. If you haven’t received a 
copy of this page, write for one: 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
111 West Washington Street . CHICAGO 


A National Organization to Improve and Extend the Uses of Concrete 


OFFICES IN 30 CITIES 
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Come out to the house 
some night— 


@ That, in effect, is what the men and women of Baltimore 
say to the advertiser who uses the Sunpapers. 

q “Call on me at home where we will have a chance to talk 
this thing over at our leisure. 

q “You say you're organizing a tour of the West Indies? Meet 
the wife. She handles all our vacation money. 

@ “See this suitP Holds its shape, doesn’t it? You'll never 
guess how much I paid for it—and I’ve worn it four months. 
She saw a sale advertised 30% off. | 

@ “She got the piano in the same way. She has more time for 
reading advertisements than I have—and I guess she’s more 
interested.” 

@ To reach the men and women of Baltimore at home, use 
the Sunpapers—for the Sunpapers are delivered straight to 
the doors of Baltimore’s homes. 


@ One hundred and twenty-three carrier routes and over 1,000 
carriers completely covering Baltimore and suburbs. 


Average Net Paid Circulation for 6 Months 
Ending March 31, 1925 


Daily (M. & E.)  - = 247,320 
Sunday - - - - 182,031 


A Gain ot 3587 Daily and 4527 Sunday Over 
Same Period a Year Ago 


Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 
JOHN B. WOODWARD 


110 East 42d Street, New York NUT, 
ey va Lappe oe 
GUY S. OSBORN a SR ad 7h, tii Tae, 
Bal oh 2a ae Wy 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1 eros eo: 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


Baltimoreans Don’t Say “Newspaper;” They Say “SUNpaper” 
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The Evening Bulletin 


Philadelphia's Newspaper 
has two merits of outstanding value to the advertiser— 


1 - The largest circulation. 


2 - The lowest rate per line 
per thousand copies. — 


The Bulletin goes daily into nearly every home in Phil- 
adelphia, Camden and their vicinity. 


Most local advertisers concentrate their advertising in 


The Bulletin. 


DOMINATE PHILADELPHIA 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the newspaper 
“nearly everybody” reads— 


The Ebening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


Copies 
226,796 sSas 
Net paid average circulation for six months ending March 31, 


1925. 


The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is the largest in 
Philadelphia and is one of the largest in the United States. 


“Tn 


Philadelphia 


nearly everybody reads 


The Bulletin, 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 
247 Park Avenue Verree & Conklin, Ine. C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc. 
(Park-Lexington Building) 28 East Jackson Boulevard 117 Lafayette Boulevard 
SAN FRANCISCO KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc. C. J. Edelmann, Verree & Conklin, Inc. 
681 Market Street 1100 Davidson Bldg. 


(Copyright 1925—Bulletin Company) 
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ineage Records Presage Biggest Year 
For Newspaper Advertising 


atistics on More Than Thousand Daily and Sunday Papers Show Six Month Total of 2,500,000,000 
Lines—Advertisers’ Investment for Year May Pass $700,000,000 


SWSPAPER advertising volume in 
1925 will exceed that of 1924 by at 
‘ eight per cent and probably by a 
ter margin, and the sum invested hy 
rtisers in this—to many of them 
ly discovered—medium of sales pro- 
ion will approximate $700,000,000. It 
not be surprising, in view of the 
res for August which appear on an- 


+ page, if the amount proves to be. 


siderably greater. 
hese are estimates based not on mere 
rtion but upon a study of the most 
prehensive volume of newspaper ad- 
ising records that has ever been as- 
bled and published. The semi-annual 
lation of newspaper records which 
2ars on subsequent pages displays in 
il the business done between Jan. 1 
June 30, 1925, by 205 morning, 594 
ying and 258 Sunday newspapers in 
cities of the United States and of 
morning, 31 evening, and two Sunday 
spapers in 20 cities of Canada. The 
ulation of the United States cities, 
yrding to latest available estimates, is 
excess of 51,000,000—or practically 
entire urban population of the coun- 
The population of the Canadian 
2s is more than 2,500,000. 
hese newspapers of the United States 
lished almost 2,500,000,000 agate lines 
advertising in the first six months of 
j—the exact figures for all and for 
1 of the 18 groups into which they 
e been formed on the basis of popula- 
| will be found in the box on the next 
e. Morning newspapers printed 787,- 
000 agate lines, evening newspapers 
ited 1,685,000,000 lines. Separate totals 
not be stated for Sunday papers be- 
se some publishers do not keep sepa- 
records of their Sunday lineage. 
‘his total, amassed as it was during 
months which included a brief period 
business uncertainty and inaction, is 
arkable. Even on the assumption that 
represents the pace at which news- 
er advertising will grow for the last 
months of the year, it would indicate 
' per cent gain over 1924, when the 
ulation of practically this same list 
newspapers showed a total lineage of 
8,705,508 agate lines. The indicated 
il lineage for 1925 by this line of rea- 
ing would be about 5,250,000,000. July 
August figures and the appearance of 
newspapers so far this month make it 
jent that an estimated 5 per cent gain 
too conservative to be accurate and 
t a 10 per cent gain is not unlikely. 
‘he new wealth that these increases 
resent is distributed throughout the 
ntry, only one or two spots in the 
st having so far failed to get their 
re. In the South the newspaper busi- 
s is enjoying a degree of prosperity 
lreamed of a few years ago. Florida 
produced not one but half a dozen 
ats of lineage. The Miami Herald is 
wn by this table to be the new leader 
all in total volume and in volume of 
al display space among morning news- 
ers. 
"he Miami Herald’s record of 18,000,- 


4 
. 
if 


= 


000 odd agate lines surpasses by almost 
1,000,000 lines its record for the. entire 
‘year 1924 and assures that the wearer of 
the 1925 newspaper lineage crown will 
have to go far beyond all the old record 
marks to gain leadership. 


The Detroit 


News, New. York Times and Chicago 
Tribune, the Newark News and the 
Philadelphia Bulletin have put behind 
them all their past records for the first 
six months. The Miami News is a new- 
comer in their. select midst. All of this 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER LINEAGE RECORD 


(Copyright 1925, by Epitor & PUBLISHER) 


CITIES HAVING 1,000,000 POPULATION OR MORE 


Total -—DISPLAY——, 
City and Newspaper Lineage National Local Classified Legal Radio 
Boston Advertiser (m).... ; 783,000 125,345 405,885 PNM AD ES NS Acies |, Oa aes 
Sunday ed. (s)...... or 1,041,591 579,299 640,590 BATT O02 OPE, ve ietes bint are, sienete 
Potales (MS))s «1.0. «le . 2,324,591 704,644 1,046,475 573,472 
Boston American (e)...........+ 2,272,211 493,768 1,332,869 329,159 
Boston Christian Science Monitor 
(e) 2,600,041 374,054 1,368,243 857,744 
Boston Globe (me)............-. 4,213,314 1,044,686 2,197,384 971,244 
Sunday ed. (S)ic <i.0-. en wcsceee 3,267,545 519,938 1,460,265 1,287,342 
PUObAL INES )iity cfeie oie ore apee o's 7,480,859 1,564,624 4,357,649 2,258,586 
Boston Herald (m).........2.-0 4,860,236 1,817,760 2,143,654 898,822 
BE elEL MCE), ovate) e iol ci sus v'e\0 9/66 5,231,775 1,840,282 2,603,888 785,805 
SAI ay eM CS) cs sigieis one sousres 1,973,332 643,565 698,258 631,509 
TNO EeUUPICTETS Vets, Systsiie, 3evere’e: «craters 6,833,568 2,461,325 2,841,912 1,529,331 
Boston Post) CMS) cies eee ee ee ae 6,025,095: WRRtesee Ne ere. ceo tueinetea ¢ 
Boston Transcript (e).........-.+ 3 3,617,197 1,128,944 1,055,846 1,432,407 
Brooklyn Citizen’ (es)......--++.. 2,347,323 742,164 1,341,853 363,306 
Brooklyn Eagle (es)......+.-++-: 8,577,076 1,767,238 3,878,838 2,931,000 
Brooklyn Standard Union (e).... 3,436,764 861,710 1,711,218 863,836 
Sundays ed. (8) sthiccewesceees 708.076 143,968 495,034 69,074 
BI tALMECCES) a elcterele sso: p.c cycl eves 4,144,840 1,005,678 2,206,252 1,032,910 ‘ 
Brooklyn Times (€)..%.....0+e+0. 2,518,888 435,616 1,403,200 680,072. 450,302 6,670 
Siiday EdCS) . asec cess ce 420,434 87,184 289,050 AAS2008 Siekaters are 1,430 
MNOtatM GIRS). sisters syst se eles ee) 2590 0;022 522,800 1,692,250 724,272 450,302 8,100 
Chicago American (e)....-«.+.+5 6,214,263 1,242,710 4,323,805 647,748 ns 211,985 
Chicago Herald & Examiner (m) 3,056,460 682,305 1,666,755 70724000" vareterens: = 46,744 
Srmday, ede (S)iess ie ow ene vane 2,909,721 711,429 1,979,436 2YS S50) lee mney 113,682 
ORAL CATS) cc's 6 ne «inp eens wn 5,966,181 1,393.734 3,646,191 9265256 Ms cia 160,426 
Chicaso, Jourtal (€)... 0. 62c8.--- 2,468,860 438,449 1,727,594 302: B07 We Aeve esr tokio 
Chicago News (e)..........02s0% 10,331,101 1,494,912 6,431,665 2,404;524 ...... 200,956 
ChicaPOWEOSHNGE)) ss s\clae bie cre cele vis 2,855,481 470,706 2,081,658 BOZ S17. a iietererars 65,550 
Chicago Tribune (m)............ 9,236,109 1,822,575 4,447,362 - 2,966,172 ...... 32,206 
Stimdary ede (s) otic ene ee eee 6,012,465 1,032,792 3,366,666 1,613,007 ...... 121,462 
ANG EI Gae) aig hy BOO Eee 15,248,574 2,855,367 7,814,028 4,579,179 ...... 153,668 
Cleveland News (cs).....--..-++ 6,529:050: Ween 2. Reet SUE tere cme efefeisteml | cssefaueale 
Cleveland Plain Dealer (m)...... 5,869,545 1,401,083 2,623,973 1,794,509 49,980 52,950 
Sunday ed. (S)...+.s.esse-00 35426,912 992,958 1,591,338 839,826 2,390 118,530 
poral Cinen. Gs. octets. ose sta = 9.296.057 2,394,041 4,215,311 4 
Cfeveland Press (e)...ssseeeeeees 7,084,070 1,004,220 4,237,380 
Detroit Free Press (m).......--+ 4.826.332 1,182,706 2,051,840 
Sunday ed. GS). s01.)- science 3,393,446 684,208 1,780,660 
BiOtal GiaS) <,aiesro'e Sheiete tee ase 8,219,778 1,866,914 3,832.500 
Detroit News (e).....-- Be vou tae 11,998,266 1,495,396 7,973,910 
Stinblayred.: (eerie ster, usecase 4,416,412 732,704 2,203,978 
ET Ohaler (ES) <tad os) « 010, wlelisinyols 16,414,678 2,228,100 10,177,888 
DetroiteDimes (€) Fehis once sere ace 4,569,428 714,420 3,020,822 
Sunday ed. (s). ae 1,762,992 502,320 914,732 
RitGealieaCes) =<. a cetercletteers 6,332,420 1,216,720 3,935,554 
Los Angeles Examiner (m). . 6,215,254 813.540 2,697,187 
Sunday ed. (s)....... . 4,647,171 514,598 3,194,489 
SEOHAIN CHS) ctetetetel dae . 10,862,425 1,328,138 5,891,676 
Los Angeles Express (e)... .. 4,915,204 810,278 3,424,974 
Los Angeles Herald (e).........- 8,256,500 1,203,538 5,279,686 
Los Angeles Illustrated News (ms) 1,789,774 «eee eee ees 
Tos Angeles Record (e).......... 2.527.518 256,760 2,129.862 
Ds Angeles Times (m)........- 7,947,464 971.278 3,510,402 
Sunday ed. (s).......22+-+4+ 5,209,190 727,188 3,074,792 
Dotan GrtS Yasye eus sunt apaieene terecaits 13.157.654 1,698,466 6.585.194 
New York American (m)........ 2,659,794 590,418 1,207,732 
Snndayedil (Sites aetocmrcterecters 4,502,310 1,051,698 3,183,362 
Petals. CS icv eis crate isvatars savers 7,162,104 1,642,116. 4,391,094 
New York Daily Mirror (m).:... 1,915,106 ...... ....-- 
New York Daily News (m)...... 2,158,500: 714,932 1,336,348 
Stmnday ed. Ct wees Sueno a 1,102,876 178,910 906,530 
Motal (mss ete sats: ceo i738 893,842 2,272,878 é 
Note—News discontinued classified advertising May 15, 1925 
New York Graphic (e).......... 597,952 34,765 506,425 37 (893) © onctel ease 18.909 
Sitiday eds. (8) Je Fecyh snes « 224.693 2,608 193,165 26;28 Peete «eos = 2.633 
Total CES) sn ams clat teers 822,645 37,373 699,590 64 LAO waaiere tne 21,542 
New York Herald-Tribune (m).. 4,770,498 1,155,704 3,121,382 493,412 26,422 73,656 
Stinday JedigGs).- ta emisreinre acters ac 3,024,324 910,736 1,815,014 POESLV ES Be Sanger 185,022 
Tatabe \ CaS Wage ac eras. atthe tues 7,794,822 2,066,449 4,936,396 791,986 26,422 258,678 
Newly ore’ Journals (2) iirc 7,751,838 1,426,852 6,283,036 41,950 17,006 271,874 
New Mosk: Posts Cen. am cisieletare« | « cle 2,507,736 §37,600 1,715,850 130,568 94,962 9,952 
New Morke Sur eye cleiactcis walerete 7,012,532 1,864,442 5.058.844 89,246 2,406 628,902 
New York Telegram (e).......... 3,562,044 424.540 1.690,632 1,446,872 3,468 127,426 
(Continued on page 12) 


galaxy are likely to be around or be- 
yond the 30,000,000 agate line level on 
Dec. 31. The leader may be nearer 40,- 
000,000 than 30,000,000 lines, and will 
probably not be far from any of the 10 
largest cities. 

Morning newspapers divided their 787,- 
909,193 agate lines as follows: 

National advertising—131,039,859 lines, 
or 16 per cent. 

Local display advertising—447,686,193 
agate lines, or 57 per cent. 

Classified advertising—137,983,738 agate 
lines, or 17 per cent. 

The remaining 10 per cent covers legal 
advertising, statistics on which are pre- 
sented for the first time, though not com- 
pletely enough for formation of accurate 
total figures, and other small classifica- 
tions which do not come under the main 
heads. 

Evening papers divided their 1,685,918,- 
186 lines thus: 

National advertising—245,166,579 lines, 
or 14.5 per cent. 

Local display advertising—1,088,443,469 
lines, or 64.5 per cent. 

Classified advertising—206,190,748 lines, 
12 per cent. 

As in the case of the morning papers, 
the difference between these figures and 
100 per cent is represented in legal and 
other advertising not classified with the 
above. 

The ‘Canadian figures are not sub- 
divided as to the grand total. The de- 
tailed figures appear on page 224. 

The extra columns showing the amount 
of legal and radio advertising were added 
in response to numerous requests from 
publishers and advertising space-buyers 
for this date. Many publishers include 
legal advertising with either local or 
classified. Radio advertising in many of- 
fices has not yet reached the proportions 
which justify a separate classification, 
and is either classified with Electrical or 
lumped in the national or local display 
columns. No doubt as this business in- 
creases it will be accorded more indi- 
vidual treatment. 

It is notable that a great many pub- 
lishers have departed from the old cus- 
tom of keeping only seven-day total line- 
age figures, including the Sunday with the 
daily issues. This tabulation carries 
more figures for Sunday lineage than any 
of the five which have preceded it, indi- 
cating that more accurate accounting 
methods are taking their place in news- 
paper management. 

The importance of the average Sunday 
newspaper as an earning factor is an old 
story to metropolitan publishers, for 
whom it earns from 30 to 50 per cent of 
the week’s income. In the smaller cities, 
realization of the Sunday issue’s propor- 
tions and earning possibilities has fre- 
quently come only during the past five 
years. 

In the main tabulation newspapers are 
arranged alphabetically by cities, and the 
cities are grouped according to popula- 

(Continued on page 12) 
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AUGUST ADVERTISING BEAT LAST YEAR BY ALMOST 10 PER CENT 


ALMOST a ten per cent gain in advertising volume 
- was recorded by 132 newspapers of 30 large 
cities during August, 1925, against August, 1924, ac- 
cording to the New York Evening Post Statistical 
Department. Losses appear in the totals of four cities. 
and of 23 newspapers. Gains are shown by 105 news- 
papers. Total advertising carried by each newspaper 
and a summary of lineage by cities follows: 


SUMMARY OF ADVERTISING BY CITIES 


Plain Dealer 
News Leader 


30 cities listed 26 show gain 4 show loss 

132 papers listed 105 show gain 23 show loss 
1925 1924 

+New York ...... 11,060,332 9,681,370 1,378,962 Gain 
Chicago © ooiccscaise'e 6,036,603 5,121,837 914,766 Gain 
PP ila westanie wie ces 5,308,487 5,380,504 72,017 Loss 
Detroit ovis esi 4,596,410 3,968,524 627,886 Gain 
Cleveland’) Sir nce 3,415,125 2,987,850 427,275 Gain 
Se? Lows ieeadas 3,612,220 3,195,920 416,300 Gain 
Bostonians ateteinectsl 4,858,382 4,124,470 733,912 Gain 
Balfiimere. cesses 3,487,251 3,186,937 300,314 Gain 
Los Angeles...... 6,208,240 6,418,758 210,518 Loss 
EButtalow! Sache 2,856,336 2,580,289 276,047 Gain 
Saebrancisco, fn...) 45235178 4,186,819 336,359 Gain 
Milwaukee ...... 2,395,131 2,416,025 20,894 Loss 
Washington ..... 3,682,626 3,207,518 475,108 Gain 
Cimcminatiie <i. 2,903,400 2,592,600 310,800 Gain 
+N. Orleans ..... 3,181,852 2,557,126 624,726 Gain 
Minneapolis 2,370,359 285,890 Gain 
Seattle | cite nse 2,363,368 105,868 Gain 
Indianapolis .. 2,189,742 454,539 Gain 
Denver (oicire at 1,804,348 246,876 Gain 
Providence 2,077,116 166,947 Gain 
Columbus 2,686,909 196,256 Gain 
Louisville 2,300,547 282,348 Gain 
Ste Paul fie. eek 1,907,528 340,928 Gain 
*Oakland 1,931,146 300,440 Gain 
Onialiar iiatartls, hee 1,545,985 45,248 Loss 
Birmingham 1,980,622 393,456 Gain 
Richmond 1,714,608 116,312 Gain 
Daytom <S2iis 4 2,176,838 218,858 Gain 
Houston “a2. wen 2,008,580 137,116 Gain 


Des Moines ... 


these cities, 


AbygasTeeht Sao A oot 
Wrorl dm cirarciata stout 
*Mirror (tab.)... 


News (tab.) 
Eve. Graphic 


Eve. Journal 
MEVen WE'GSt ype 


*Eve. World 


MASIDicle anion ae," co 
*Telegram. "=e 
Bklyn Eagle ... 


Bklyn Times 
Stand Union 


Do tals: P bysis <yeyetene 


1,645,597 1,565,655 


79,942 Gain 


102,028,946 92,229,892 
*Note references 


9,799,054 Gain 


under individual newspaper lineage of 


NEW YORK 
1925 1924 
1,055,788 1,040,934 
1,095,800 840,002 
1,989,826 1,651,892 
1,339,012 1,180,794 
273,258 265,274 
424,926 367,240 
A104: S98 SU tek, tues 
763,820 749,700 
306,224 228,480 
485,876 387,478 
826,146 631,206 
409,074 505,920 
1,143,064 1,062,850 
345,446 305,044 

407,244 464,556 


14,854 Gain 
255,798 Gain 
337,934 Gain 
158,218 Gain 

7,984 Gain 

57,686 Gain 

14,120 Gain 

77,744 Gain 

98,398 Gain 
194,940 Gain 

96,846 Loss 

80,214 Gain 

40,402 Gain 

57,312 Loss 


11,060,332 9,681,370 
Evening Graphic first issue pee at £5; 


edition inaugurated May 3, 1925. 


*Daily News...... 
‘Dribumes? 5c aerate 


Herald Exam. 


SPOSt Ieee nein 
‘American® —. inte 
* feutiial ecg. ace 


ToOtalsy kacetas siete 


MTSE Sebo 
Record: 25 ae 
edger’? Lataclesee 
*Ev’g Ledger .... 


North Amer. 


*F Bulletin stem. oie 


Totalso) anor 


Post Dispatch .... 


Globe-Democ’t 


Star’ Fete ech 


POS hose meuniere 
Advertiser ...: 
‘American .... 
* Traveler) = cits. 


*Transcript 


*Telegram .... 


1,378,962 Gain 
1924; Sunday 


122,697 Gain 


71,799 Gain 
22,551 Loss 


56,100 Gain 
48,006 Gain 


72,017 Loss 


59,700 Gain 
15,600 Loss 


106,140 Gain 
64,857 Gain 
38,524 Gain 

188,049 Gain 
28,123 Gain 

2,443 Gain 


CHICAGO 
1925 1924 
1,363,845 1,241,148 
2,316,237 1,866,885 449,352 Gain 
874,320 743,514 130,806 Gain 
380,499 308,700 
817,020 654,357 162,663 Gain 
284,682 307,233 
6,036,603 5,121,837 914,766 Gain 
PHILADELPHIA 
1925 1924 
1,515,000 1,323,900 191,100 Gain 
612,300 556,200 1 
1,001,273 861,196 140,077 Gain 
868,314 820,308 
be (699: 0 00 eeEEn eee rene ; 
1,311,600 1,119,900 191,700 Gain 
5,308,487 5,380,504 
North American combined with Ledger May 18, 1925. 
DETROIT 
1925 1924 ; 
. 2,457,378 2,155,342 302,036 Gain 
901,838 781,480 120,358 Gain 
1,237,194 1,031,702 205,492 Gain 
4,596,410 3,968,524 627,886 Gain 
ST. LOUIS 
1925 1924 ; 
1,802,920 1,578,920 224,000 Gain 
. 1,044,900 896,700 148,200 Gain 
494,700 435,000 
269,700 285,300 
3,612,220 3,195,920 416,300 Gain 
BOSTON 
1925 1924 , 
913,303 722,384 190,919 Gain 
1,093,731 978,874 114,857 Gain 
762,056 655,916 
379,237 314,380 
305,844 267,320 
699,688 Sl 639) 
491,530 463,407 
212,993 210,550 
4,858,382 4,124,470 


Totalgm Wacmnricn: 


733,912 Gain 


CLEVELAND 
1925 1924 
- 1,409,175 1,250,250 
965,175 810,825 
1,040,775 926,775 


3,415,125 2,987,850 


BALTIMORE 
1925 1924 
1,322,196 1,186,841 
1,040,021 936,102 
453,754 432,901 
464,040 490,335 
207,240 140,758 


3,487,251 3,186,937 


LOS ANGELES 


158,925 Gain 
154,350 Gain 
114,000 Gain 


427,275 Gain 


135,355 Gain 
103,919 Gain 
20,853 Gain 
26,295 Loss 
66,482 Gain 


300,314 Gain 


57,064 Loss 
224,924 Gain 
145,754 Loss 
31,080 Gain 
132,356 Loss 
131,348 Loss 


1925 1924 
2,004,170 2,061,234 
1,851,300 1,626,376 

623,812 769,566 
1,174,082 1,143,002 
331,954 464,310 
222,922. 354,270 
6,208,240 6,418,758 
BUFFALO 
1925 1924 
402,557 312,808 
542,531 457,943 
91,985 105,651 
842,764 759,605 
82,863 146,292 
893,636 797,990 
2,856,336 2,580,289 


SAN FRANCISCO 


210,518 Loss 


89,749 Gain 
84,588 Gain 
13,666 Loss 
83,159 Gain 
63,429 Loss 
95,646 Gain 


276,047 Gain 


Commercial name changed to Post February, 1925. 
Enquirer name changed to Star February, 1925. 


3,682,626 3,207,518 


CINCINNATI 
1925 1924 
612,600 537,300 
963,900 870,300 
1,066,800 892,500 
260,100 292,500 
Jaanopee 2,903,400 2,592,600 


NEW ORLEANS 


Tribune first issue December 16, 1924. 


1925 1924 
1,435,059 1,199,597 
729,784 786,039 
561,810 571,490 
455,199. Re 
3,181,852 2,557,126 

MINNEAPOLIS 

1925 1924 
1,178,134 1,088,324 
1,118,476 954,976 
359,639 327,059 
2,656,249 2,370,359 

SEATTLE 

1925 1924 
1,168,034 1,101,338 
712,432 623,644 
503,188 497,140 
85,582 141,246 
. 2,469,236 2,363,368 


1925 1924 
946,848 842,156 104,692 Gain 
1,626,620 1,439,403 187.217 Gain 
578.046 445,536 132/510 Gain 
704,956 690,088 14,868 Gain 
555,618 608,286 52.668 Loss 
111.000 161,350 50,260. Loss 
4,523,178 4,186,819 336.359 Gala 
MILWAUKEE 
1925 1924 
1,205,093 1,219,826 14,743 Loss 
557,477 550,771 6,706 Gain 
180,641 210,080 29,439 Loss 
451,920 435,348 16,572 Gain 
gibi” 2,395,131 2,416,025 20,894 Loss 
WASHINGTON j 
1925 1924 
1,847,892 1,639,461 208,431 Gain 
789.471 672,795 116,676 Gain 
533,316 452.871 80,445 Gain 
385.073 351.672 33,401 Gain 
126,874 90,719 36,155 ‘Cara 


475,108 Gain 


75,300 Gain 
93,600 Gain 
174,300 Gain 
32,400 Loss 


310,800 Gain 


235,462 Gain 
56,255 Loss 
9,680 Loss 


624,726 Gain 


89,810 Gain 
163,500 Gain 
32,580 Gain 


285,890 Gain 


66,696 Gain 
88,788 Gain 

6,048 Gain 
55,664 Loss 


105,868 Gain 


*Post Inquirer.... 


World-Herald 
B 


*News-Leader 
Times-Dispatch 


*Tribune-News 


INDIANAPOLIS 
1924 
1,065,036 
876,246 
248,460 
2,189,742 
DENVER 
1925 1924 
590,212 507,304 
1,102,500 939,008 
58,512 358,036 
2,051,224 1,804,348 
PROVIDENCE 
1925 1924 
746,430 656,458 
873,061 818,296 
325,578 311,586 
298,994 290,776 
2,244,063 2,077,116 
COLUMBUS 
1925 1924 
1,555,446 1,427,476 
588,141 531,169 
739,578 728,264 


2,883,165 2,686,909 


LOUISVILLE 
1925 1924 
Journal.. 1,037,931 809,518 
570,995 523,931 
688,421 644,133 
285,548 322,965 


2,582,895 2,300,547 


ST. PAUL 
1925 1924 
710,710 632,030 
854,154 674,156 
683,592 601,342 
Seach ee 2,248,456 1,907,528 
OAKLAND 
1925 1924 
1,481,438 1,380,946 
655,410 550,200 
94,738 >") eater 
aphain tee 2,231,586 1,931,146 


Record first issue September, 1924. 


OMAHA 
1925 1924 
786,912 791,154 
365,211 370,062 
348,614 384,769 


1,500,737 1,545,985 


BIRMINGHAM 
1925 1924 
703,822 626,626 
1,308,090 1,113,000 
62,166 240,996 
2,374,078 1,980,622 
RICHMOND 
1925 1924 
882,784 871,500 
948,136 843,108 


1,830,920 1,714,608 


DAYTON 
1925 1924 
1,140,034 1,024,352 
649,362 622,664 
605,794 529,816 
2,395,190 2,176,832 
HOUSTON 
1925 1924 
1,012,382 950,320 
739,718 689,696 
393,596 368,564 
2,145,696 2,008,580 
DES MOINES 
1925 1924 
580,920 542,402 
584,670 558,299 
480,007 464,954 


1,645,597 1,565,655 


*No Sunday editicn. 
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_ FLYING TO REPORT A NEWSPAPER STORY 


low Joe Brady, New York Herald Trib 


une Reporter, and Harry Schoenhals, Camera Man, Made 


Seven and a Half Hour Flight to Cover Shenandoah Disaster 


DE BRADY, a New York Herald 
Tribune reporter, on the late trick 
> night before, reached up to stop the 
ling clamor of the telephone in his 
artment. It was 11 o’clock in the 
ning, Sept. 3. 
‘You're wanted down at the office right 
ay,’ was the word summons. 
Brady asked no questions. He is a 
aduate of the iron hand newspaper 
1001 conducted by the New York Even- 
; World when Chapin was city editor. 
assing a newsstand on the way to the 
ice, Brady saw black headlines of the 
oe extras telling of the Shenandoah 
ish. 
ant of the Skies a Mass of Tangled 
reckage”’ a whale of a news- 
per yarn. But that couldn’t be the 
signment waiting for him. The date- 
e, he noticed, was Caldwell, O. Trains 
aid not get New York reporters there 
time. . 
‘Hello,’ Dwight Perrin casually greeted 
n when he reached the Herald Tribune 
ws room. Perrin, city editor, has no 
ubt won prizes for placidity, for cal- 
is calmness when big news stories are 
saking, 
Now, with his round jovial face, set 
his plump hands, he scarcely looked up 
ym the A. P. report of the greatest air 
aster of the year, which lay on the desk 
fore him. 
“You've got the Shenandoah assign- 
mt today,” he said to Brady. Harry 
thoenhals, photographer, will go with 
u. Catch the 1:11 train for Mineola at 
> Penn station. We've aranged for an 
plane to fly you to Caldwell. An auto 
ll meet your train to carry you to the 
ing field. 
“Nothing else I need tell you, I guess. 
tt, the pilot, thinks you can make the 
p in plenty of time to get a good story 
d pictures for tomorrow’s paper.” 
Expense money from the cashier was 
ickly ararnged and the two newsmen 
the long distance assignment were at 
2 station on time. Waiting for them 
sre was another Herald Tribune man, 
it by Perrin under the supervision of 
lian S. Mason, managing editor, to 
ake the trip in the event Brady’s taxi 
led him in keeping the timetable ap- 
intment. 
At Mineola, as promised, a fast auto- 
\bile met them. In it they were rushed 
the aviation field, where the chartered 
wspaper plane stood, engine roaring, 
aining at the blocks to get away. 
Pilot Lott signalled the ground me- 
anics. The wheel blocks were pulled 
ay, and the plane sped into the wind 
d towards Caldwell. 
The reporter and camera man _ sat 
amped together in the front cockpit built 
hold one passenger. Brady is a big 
an, and Schoenhals none too small for 
ch close quarters. 
The plane pitched and swayed in the 
mpy atmosphere. Wind squalls beat 
ainst the wings and sang weirdly 
rough the wires. 
Back in the home office, Herald Tri- 
he editors were receiving telegraphic 
ports notifying that one plane after an- 
her sent out by other newspapers and 
sture syndicates were being forced down 
‘the tricky flying weather. 
Below the flyers, familiar landmarks— 
mey Island, the Narrows, Staten Island, 
e Jersey flats—swept by into distance, 
the plane, nose glued to the horizon, 
ed aerial reporter and camera man to- 
irds their assignment. 
Between their feet the two newspaper 
en saw lying on the fusilage flooring 
¢ parachute. If a decision were de- 
anded, would either use it to float to 
fety, leaving the other to the fate of 
ad-on crash into an earth now a half 
mile beneath them? 
After what seemed to the two amateur 
ers an interminable length of time, spun 
it by the monotonous roar of the motor, 
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“Fourteen Reported Dead . . .. 


‘By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


Joe Brady 


sudden silence struck them. Lott had 
throttled down the motor, and the plane 
was whistling down towards a landing 
field. 

It was Middletown, Pa. The trio had 
flown 185 miles from New York, and 
were landing to replenish the gas tank. 
So far the flight had taken two hours. 

Back in the air, hours again droned on. 
Darkness settled down. Below them 
blast furnaces bellied up blaze and smoke 
at the aviators, now skimming low over a 
city. From the. map before him,’ Brady 
guessed at Wheeling, W. Va. He later 
proved he was right. 

But suddenly the pilot banked the plane, 
completed a turn and headed back the way 
he had flown. 

What was up? Brady had no way to 
query Lott, who sat behind him, looking 
down over the side of the cockpit. 

“Well, airplanes were no good anyway. 
Fool trip., We'll never make it in time,” 
thought Brady. 

Once again the plane glided into a 
field, near Moundsville, W. Va., the 
aviators were told. é ‘ 

“Out of gas again,” Lott notified his 
passengers. “I’m going to bunk here for 
the night. It’s after 8 o’clock now, and 
I’m not going to fly you at night.” 

“Come on, Harry,” shouted Brady. 
“We've got to make speed.” 

Together they ran across the field to the 
kehway. They had been told they were 
sot far from Wheeling, and had been 
shown the direction to take. 

Hatless they stood in the roadway. 
Several tourists banged by in automobiles, 
and refused to heed their signals. Finally 
a farmer stopped his car. 

“Make the best speed you can to Wheel- 
ing,’ Brady ordered him. “We'll take 
care of you, and take care of you right.” 

The farmer stepped on the gas. He 
was doing his best, but the car was slow. 
This part of the journey, the shortest, 
seemed to take the longest time. In fact, 
exactly one full precious hour was lost, 
before the two newspaper men finally 
reached the office of the Wheeling Regis- 
ter. 

“Who owns the fastest automobile in 
this town?” was the first question Brady 
asked. 

He was answered as quickly by the 
Register’s city editor, and in less than 10 
minutes they were in a speedy taxi, eat- 
ing up the 65 miles of highway which 
separated them from Caldwell and the 
scene of the disaster. 

But the road was traffic jammed. The 
taxi driver was doing all the “stealing” 


Harry Schoenhals 


he could. He didn’t care to risk arrest, 
however, 

“Go to it,” Brady insisted. 
all the responsibility.” 

And the ride that followed was by far 
the most dangerous of the trip. 

Nearing Caldwell, Brady stopped often 
along the road, questioning those who had 
seen the wreck. 

“Get into the car,’ he would order. 

It was approaching midnight, when they 
reached the Western Union office at Cald- 
well. Brady herded those who had seen 
the Shenandoah inside, and with the pho- 
tographer he went out closer to the wreck 
to get more details. 

Returning he wrote a 350 word lead and 
at 12.10 started to file. With splendid 
co-operation from the Western Union 
operator, he had obtained a special loop 
to his newspaper within seven minutes. 

Brady had told his office he had 1,500 
words. 

“Pick up everything in sight. Go the 
limit,” the night editor wired back. 

There were no typewriters in the West- 
ern Union office. Everything had to be 
written in long hand. The operator 
helped, the photographer helped. By 2.30 
everything was clear. Thirty-five hun- 
dred words had been filed, all of which 
made the Herald Tribune’s last edition. 

And Brady and Schoenhals went to 
sleep on a desk in the local hotel, the only 
accommodation available. 

Two hours later it was time to get up 
from their hard bed. Fog had settled 
down over the Ohio corn fields. It seemed 
impossible to get pictures. 

But Lott had been notified by wire to 
bring the airplane on to Caldwell to rush 
Schoenhals, with pictures he had vet to 
take, back to Mineola and the Herald 
Tribune office. Together they came to 
where the air giant had been tossed down 
by the storm. Scarcely had the pictures 
been taken when Lott arrived and it was 
time to fly once more. Brady turned the 
adventure over to the photographer, who 
must get to New York quickly, while he 
stayed to clean up the story. 

The flight was safely made. But Scho- 
enhals, who has flown before, admitted he 
didn’t enjoy it. 

“Tt was the first time I was ever sick 
in an airplane,” he told Mr. Mason, who 
congratulated him, when he arrived in the 
office. 

“The picture end of the business is way 
ahead of news departments in using air- 
planes to make speed in covering stories,” 
Brady said this week in an interview. 
“Tt is time we woke up. 


“We'll take 


“It may be a far cry to the pilot re- 
porter, but there are today plenty of op- 
portunities for using airplanes, of which 
editors are not taking advantage. 

“On short distances, when speed counts, 
you can’t beat an airplane. By short dis- 
tance I mean two or three hours flight 
from the city, or within radius of 100 
miles. 

“In a murder, accident or disaster story, 
an airplane would give any newspaper a 
two hour advantage, and a two hour ad- 
vantage, when the break comes at nine 
o’clock in the evening is well worth the 
price for a morning newspaper.” 

Brady is not so confident when it comes 
to using an airplane for long hauls. He 
and his photographer recall sitting to- 
gether in a cockpit seat built for one on 
a seven and a half hour flight. 

What Brady and Schoenhals appreciate 
most, thinking back over this trip, is that 
the New York Herald Tribune, without 
their asking for it, took out Lloyd’s pol- 
icies for both men, insuring their lives 
for $35,000 éach, in the event of accident. 

Coverage of the Shenandoah disaster 
was engineered by Julian S. Mason, man- 
aging editor, and Dwight Perrin, city 
editor, of the Herald Tribune. 

Brady from 1912 to 1917 worked on 
the New York Evening World. Then, 
after service with the marine corps in 
the war, he became news editor of the 
Syracuse Journal, leaving that newspaper 
to become assistant managing editor of 
the Syracuse Post-Standard. For several 
years subsequently he was managing edi- 
tor of the Providence News. He has 
yee! with the Herald Tribune since last 
all. 


ALBANY OWNERSHIP CHANGE 


J. P. Hill’s Interest in Sunday Telegram 
Passes to W. E. Woollard 


Transfer of the ownership and control 
of the Albany (N. Y.) Sunday Telegram 
was made Tuesday to the newly organ- 
ized corporations, the Sunday Telegram, 
Inc. and the Albany Telegram Company, 
the former with a capital stock of $20,000 
and the latter with $150,000, divided into 
1,500 shares at $100 each. 

The directors of the old corporations, 
which have published the paper for many 
years, at a meeting Sept. 8, voted to dis- 
solve and transfer their interests to the 
new companies formed under the same 
names. 

Herbert E. Hill, son of the late James 
P. Hill, owner and publisher for many 
years, was principal owner. He was 
succeeded in the new corporations by 
William E. Woollard, an Albany at- 
torney, who will direct its editorial 
policy., The paper will become a .Repub- 
lican party organ, it is reported, but a 
definite statement will not be made until 
the first issue under the new manage- 
ment, Sunday, Sept. 20. It is also rum- 
ored a morning daily will be published. 

The directors of the new corporations 
are: Norman E. Jones, present business 
manager; William J. McCann, advertis- 
ing manager; Jerome H. Walker, editor; 
John Lehman, foreman; and William 
Hedrick, personal representative of Mr. 
Woollard. 


TRIES NEW COLOR PROCESS 


Chicago Tribune Gravure Section in 
Photographic Experiment 


The rotogravure section of the Chicago 
Sunday Tribune, Sept. 13 presented some 
pictures in color, taken by a new process 
by Godfrey Lundberg, a member of the 
Tribune photographic staff. The Tribune 
emphasizes the fact that these pictures 
were printed in color mainly through: the 
original process of photography, and/not 
alone by the color rotogravure printing 
process of the Tribune. 
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LARGE SAVINGS MADE BY MEMPHIS 


Editor 


DAILY WITH SUNDAY TABLOID ISSUE 


News-Scimitar Press Work Cut 35 Per Cent, Composition 50 
Per Cent—Advertising Strictly Limited—Immediate 
Success Greets Innovation 


AVINGS of 35 per cent in press work 
and approximately 50 per cent in com- 
position resulted from the change of the 
Memphis News-Scimitar’s Sunday edition 
from a standard to tabloid size, John M. 
Hertel, business manager, told Eprror & 
PuBLIsHER. this week. 

The Sunday tabloid was launched Sept. 
6, and proved an immediate circulation 
and advertising success, Mr. Hertel said. 
The News-Scimitar is the first standard 
size newspaper in the country to cut its 
Sunday issue to tabloid proportions 1n 
the interests of both advertisers and 
readers. : 

“Never before was there such a cordial 
reception shown to a new idea in journal- 
ism as was accorded the introduction to 
Memphis of the Sunday illustrated News- 
Scimitar in tabloid form despite the fact 
that a sampling campaign for the first 
issue covered practically every home in 
Memphis,’ Mr. Hertel said. “The street 
sales and newsstand sales increased 50 
per cent over the previous Sunday. The 
idea of a newspaper in tabloid size telling 
the news briefly, and largely with pic- 
tures, struck a most responsive chord. 


“The fact that it was specifically an- 
nounced the new style publication was 
built for the Joneses and Smiths not 
only interested that numerous family, but 
aroused interest among the Van Dusens 
as well. We did not change the ad- 
vertising rate either foreign or local, but 
it will soon have to be changed with the 
mounting circulation.” 

Details of the change were told by Mr. 
Hertel as follows: 

“Our former style of Sunday paper 
contained an average of 52 pages. Our 
present style has 72 tabloid pages which 
are equivalent to 36 pages of the old 
style we are carrying more advertising 
in our 72-page tabloid than we carried in 
our 52-page old style. This means a 
saving of 16 pages of standard size paper 
per issue or 250. pounds of paper pet 
thousand circulation. 

“Tn our press room we did away with 
the printing of the various sections of 
the old style Sunday paper. Inasmuch as 
our complete paper except comics is 
printed in one operation our press room 
saving will be in the neighborhood of 
35 per cent. In our composing room, 
because of the fact that we have no 
waste areas to fill with class news, we 
will effect a saving of approximately 50 
per cent in composition. 
stores were limited to two _ pages. 
They all availed themselves of the limit 
and asked for more space. One of them 
insisted on having five pages each Sun- 
day and another four pages. On the 
theory that no one advertiser should 
dominate a newspaper, we decided that 
no advertiser at any time could have 
more than two pages in a single issue. 
We were compelled to refuse 110 columns 
of advertising in the first issue and our 
second issue was sold out. 

“Tt is our idea to conduct the Sunday 
Illustrated News-Scimitar something 
along the lines of a theatre so far as 
advertising space is concerned. When a 
theatre has sold out all of its seats there 
are no more to sell. When the allotted 
space for our 72-page paper, which is 
the maximum size, and we hope also the 
minimum size, is sold out, no more space 
is available for advertising purposes for 
that issue. 


“We have fixed a maximum of 3,000 
inches or 42,000 lines for advertising 
space. -By doing this our.mechanical de- 
partments as well as our editorial depart- 
ment know exactly what space is to be 
filled and what their respective require- 
ments are. This is also true of the other 
departments. In the standard size news- 
paper any number of pages could be 
added to take care of the increased ad- 
vertising. In our conception of the 
Sunday tabloid News-Scimitar the max- 


Our department - 


imum allotment for advertising space is 
always fixed. 

“The News-Scimitar is the first Amer- 
ican newspaper to change its standard 
size Sunday paper into the tabloid form. 
We believe in doing so we have taken a 
forward step in journalism, meeting the 
modern demand for economy in time for 
reading, and meeting also the problem 
of the advertiser whose printed announce- 
ments were getting less and less atten- 
tion from the reader because his time for 
reading the voluminous Sunday paper was 
being shortened by counter attractions: of 
modern day living. 

“We believe that what the automobile 
has done to the horse and buggy in the 
sphere of transportation the tabloid Sun- 
day paper will do to the standard size 
newspaper in the sphere of reading in- 
terest and effectiveness for advertisers.” 


NATIONAL MOVE URGED 
IN RADIO PROBLEM 


Newspapers Asked to Prevent Swing to 
Magazines of Radio Manufacturers’ 
Advertising—Declare Business De- 
veloped by Nation’s Press 


A national newspaper movement to 
stop the swing of radio manufacturers 
from newspapers to the magazines was 
suggested to the Bureau of Advertising 
of the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association in correspondence to William 
A. Thomson, director, made public this 
week. 

Many magazine campaigns, it is be- 
lieved, are being sold to radio dealers 
in steam-roller fashion throughout the 
country. 

To put an end to it, newspaper adver- 
tising executives are asked to call on 
radio dealers in their cities, asking them 
to write letters to manufacturers whose 
goods they sell, demanding that part of 
the enormous advertising expenditures be 
spent in local papers to support them 
in ,their efforts to sell consumers mer- 
chandise. 

“We know that the dealers, if asked 
for preference, would unqualifiedly sup- 
port newspapers in their localities,’ the 
correspondent wrote. 

“We believe that if these dealers all over 
the country were approached by repre- 
sentatives of the newspapers and asked 
to write letters of protest against these 
enormous expenditures in magazines, de- 
manding that newspapers in their sec- 
tions be used, that the manufacturers and 
agencies could not stand the force of 
such a demand, and would be compelled 
to eliminate their lavish expenditures in 
magazines, placing the business: in the 
media which has‘ déveloped’ radio as a 
business.” ; 

The letter follows in part: 

“It is a recognized fact that news- 
papers are largely responsible ‘for ‘the 
present development of the radio. indus- 
try, and it is generally accepted: by radio 
manufacturers: and -ddvertising - agencies 
handling radio. accounts,» that. radio- will 
continue to depend. upon the: daily ‘news- 
paper as the most important factor~ in 
selling a half’ billion. dolHars.worth ‘of 
radio products. yearly., ta ey 

“As vital as. broadcasting -is itself, the 
publishing of radio programs sell the 
mercharidise. A- prominent * advertising 
agent, speaking before a ‘thousand dis- 
tributors for a certain radio -line,’ made 
the statement, ‘Gentlemen, remember the 
programs sell the merchandise.’ 

“The large weekly and monthly maga- 
zines have done absolutely nothing from 
an editorial standpoint to promote radio. 
And yet we know positively that the 
bulk of many large appropriations for 
radio advertising is being spent in maga- 
zines. 
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“Tt is this condition which we want 
to bring to your attention and to enlist 
your co-operation in a 
movement to break up this practice. 

“A movement like this, unless it is 
universal, sustained and insistent, is 
bound to fail. On the other hand, if 
you put your shoulder to the wheel, do 
your part in your locality so that these 
manufacturers will be getting hundreds 
of letters from all over the country, we 
feel sure you will be rewarded by re- 
ceiving a good share of this money 
which is destined to be spent in maga- 
zines. 

“There is no national magazine in the 
country which attempts to break into 
the financial market to any degree. 
Newspapers get 99 per cent of money 
spent by financial enterprises in adver- 
tising. 

“Radio is as closely allied to the daily 
newspaper as the financial market, be- 
cause programs change every day, and 
unless news of programs is carried every 
day, they do not get .the publicity 
necessary to make them effective, and 
the newspaper is the only agent which 
can accomplish this. 

“Act today, put a man on the job and 
start these letters on their way to the 
manufacturers !” 


ROBERTS WITH CAILLAUX 


A.P. Paris Man to Accompany Finance 
Minister on U. S. Visit 


When Finance Minister Caillaux of 
France comes to the United States in 
October to attend the debt conference in 
Washington, he 
will be accom- 
panied*by Elmer 
Roberts, of the 
Associated Press, 
dean of American 
correspondents in 
Paris. 

Roberts will be 
the sole Ameri- 
3an ‘correspondent 
to come from 
France with the 
Finance Minister. 
He is making the 
trip at the per- 
sonal request of 
Caillaux. 

For 14 years, Roberts has represented 
the A, P. in, France. Prior to that he 
was A. P. Berlin correspondent for nine 
years. 4 

Mr. Roberts. started newspaper work 
on the Terre Haute (Ind.) Express when 
he was 22. Before joining the A. P. 
he was connected respectively with the 
Fort Wayne (Ind.) Gazette, Chicago 
Daily News, the old Chicago Times, the 
New York Herald,.New York World, 
and New York Times. 

Mr. Roberts visited this country last 
February. 


~ 


ExMer Roserts 


Young Poet Hopes to Be Reporter 


Nathalia Crane, 12-year-old girl poet 
of Brooklyn, has confessed her one am- . 
bition in life is to become a- newspaper 
reporter. This week she was invited to 
membership in the British Society of Au- 
thors, Playrights and Composers, of which 
Thomas Hardy is president. She was 
sent last winter by a .New York news- 
paper to interview William Cavalier, a 
15-year-old boy, imprisoned for- murder 
in Pottsyille,.Pa,. She went with her 
mother and. telegraphed a. story back. 


; s Thsee “New A.P. Members . 


Three: newspapers have’ been elected to” 
membership in the Associatéd Press, ac- - 


cording to an announcement made this « 


week. They are: thé Lubbock (Tex.) « 
Daily Journal; Coltom (Cal.) Daily ~ 
Courier; and the Camden (Ark.) Eve- 
ning News. 


Pawhuska Dailies Merged 


Richard Elam has regained control of 
the Pawhuska (Okla.) Capital which he 
sold a few months ago and has merged it 
with the Pawhuska Journal. E. F. Gay, 
former editor of the Journal, will be as- 
sociated in publication of the Capital. 


nationalized * ~ 


‘learned this week. 


ball parks. 


A. P. REGIONAL GROUP 


Daily Mail, was chosen chairman, 
.O. Brown, Baltimore correspondent, sect 
-tary and Joseph B. Finan, publish 
.the Cumberland Evening News, 
‘land member of the advisory board. 


LANDIS CONSIDERI 
BROADCAST RIGHT, 


Baseball Commissioner Undecic 
Whether or Not to Permit A. T. 
T. Company to Place Microphone 
in Parks and Serve Newspapers — 


, 


Judge Landis,. baseball commissiom 
is expected to hand down a decisi 
shortly. relative to the broadcasting 
World Series games, Eprtor & PUBLISH 


2 

While it is understood Landis loo 
favorably upon the broadcasting as it w 
be. handled by the United Press and_ 
Associated Press, he still has under a 
visement whether or not he will alle 
microphones to be placed directly in : 


The American Telephone and Te 
graph Company has asked for this ¢ 
cession, intending to sell the broadce 
to newspapers using a chain of rac 
stations hooked. up by its  teleph 
wires. ae ill 

Proposals of this service have be 
submitted by the A. T. & T. to new 
papers and others interested. Wh 
answers are received the list of tho 
accepting the offer will be submitt 
Landis for his approval. ; 

As announced recently by 7 
PuBLIsHER both the United Press 
the Associated Press have decided to < 
low clients and members to broadcast t 
games from reports of staff correspon 
ents telegraphed over circuits from t 
field and relayed by special loops — 
broadcasting stations. - 

Kent Cooper, A. P. general manage 
announced this week he believed near 
100 A. P. members would take adva 
of this offer, The United Press likey 
reports a large response’ from ~ 
clientele. ; q 

It is understood that A. T. & T. 
fered its broadcast hook-up to both 
Associated Press and the United P 
naming a price of $9,000 a day for ft 
service. The press associations decid 
against acceptance. P 3 

Rumors circulated to the effect th 
the A. T. & T. would refuse to i 
special loops from newspaper offices 
stations for radiocasting the press ass 
ciations’ reports of the games were ef 
phatically denied by a telephone 
pany executive. 
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PLAN MEETINGS» 


Associations Are 
Representatives to Press Associati 


Advisory Board — New Bod 
Organized in Maryland 


Member 


Many regional associations of 
ciated Press members in the eastern 
sion are arranging meetings to elect 
resentatives to the A. P. advisory bos 
Edward McKernon, superintendent, 
nounced this week. 

A new group, the Maryland Me 
of the Associated Press, was organi 
at'a recent meeting in Baltimore, 
Albert Hawken, editor of the Hagers 


Maine members have already 
Augusta. They elected J. Norman Toy 
publisher of the Bangor News, their | 
resentative, succeeding William H. ] 
former publisher of the Portland Eve 
Express, i 

Other meetings planned and their 
include: New Jersey members (pl 
undetermined) Oct. 6; Connecticut 
bers, at New Haven, Sept. 21; New 
members, Syracuse, Oct. 8; West V 
ginia members, Parkersburg, Oct. 1 
Pennsylvania members, Pittsbur ( 
15; and New England members, 
Oct. 19. 

Kent Cooper, general manager, wi 
dress the meetings of the Penn 
and New England groups. 


_INTERTYPE BUSINESS 
SHOWING GAINS 


rnings in July and August took Up 
Slack in First Six Months—Corpora- 
tion Strong Financially—Plans 
Expansion 


| July and August business of the Inter- 
type Corporation was considerably ahead 
of the corresponding period in 1924, ac- 
‘cording to the Wall Street Journal. 
Earnings not only took up the slack of 
‘he first six months, but actually placed 
net at the beginning of September at a 
figure exceeding the 1924 results for the 
-first-eight months. 

- Although September of 1924 was an 


unusually prosperous month, it may be - 


‘conservatively estimated that net earn- 
‘ings of the corporation for the first nine 
‘months will at least equal those of the 
‘same period of 1924 when net income 
after taxes was reported at $615,239 equal 
‘to around $3 a share on the 199,133 shares 
‘of common after preferred dividends, 
For the six months ended June 30, 
Intertype reported net income of $401,079 
equal to $1.79 a share on the common 
which compared with $417,579 in the cor- 
responding period of 1924. ; 
_ The company remains in an unusually 
healthly financial position. At the end 
of 1924 current assets were around 
$6,500,000 against current liabilities of 
less than $700,000. a ratio of better than 
9 to 1. - Assets. included more than 
$1,000,000 of cash. Notwithstanding that 
the corporation has purchased 60 acres at 
Harrison, N. Y., for cash as a site for 


-a proposed plant, cash account is still ‘ 


around $1,000,000. 
_. The company is earning at the rate of 
four times its regular dividend require- 
ments of $1 annually a share. It has paid 
two extra quarterly dividends of 25 cents 
this year. Earnings are figured after a 
depreciation charge annually equal to 
around $1 a share on the common. That 
this depreciation of $200,000 a year is ex- 
_tremely liberal is indicated by comparison 
with the property account carried on 
‘the books at $468,000 as of December 31, 
—:1924. A similar depreciation charge at 
the end of this year would equal between 
40 and 50 per cent of the book value of 
the property at the end of last year. 
The company now leases its plant in 
. Brooklyn but it is proposed to erect a 
factory at- Harrison when conditions are 
right. 


ADVERTISING IS IMPERATIVE 


So Cyrus H. K. Curtis Tells Insurance 
-.: Agents’ Convention 


Advertising will either make or break 
-a business declared Cyrus H. K. Curtis, 
founder of the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, in an address be- 
fore a convention of general agents of 
the Aetna Life Insurance ‘Company at 
Poland Spring, Me., Sept. 12. 
_ Mr. Curtis was prompted to make this 
‘remark, he stated, by a statement made 
by H. W. Kavel, Aetna general agent at 
-Minneapolis, who preceded the Philadel- 
_phia publisher as speaker. Mr. Kavel 
said that in some instances his local 
“agency advertising had not brought re- 
sults, therefore he advocated a careful 
study of the field and requirements and 
“media before making an appropriation for 
_ publicity. i 
. “Advertising is the essence of public 
contact,” Mr. Curtis said, “and as such 
it is worth almost any investment that 
_ might be made in it.” 
_ He took for example the case of the 
late John Wanamaker, Philadelphia and 
New York merchant, whom he termed 
the greatest exponent of advertising who 
ever lived: The day Wanamaker’ opened 
his’ Philadelphia store he received $21.61 
in receipts, Mr. Curtis said. Of this he 
took $21 and spent it for advertising the 
next day. A newspaper in Philadelphia 
today cannot exist without the  Wana- 
; maker advertising, Mr. Curtis stated, be- 
“cause housewives of that city have so 
become accustomed to the store’s copy 
that they feel they cannot do without it. 
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Broadcasters Oppose Ad Labeling 


The National Association of Broad- 
casters meeting in New York, Sept. 16, 
went on record opposing the labeling of 
broadcast advertising programs. Other 
problems of paid advertising on radio 
programs were discussed. It was pointed 
out legislation had been proposed to 
Congress making it compulsory to use 
the label “advertising matter” on any 
program being paid for by an advertiser, 
similar to the law governing newspaper 
advertising columns. 


N.E. A. CRIES “DEATH” 


TO PRESS AGENTS 


Frank O. Edgecombe, 
President, Declares War on Hand- 


Association 


out Experts and Space Stealers— 
Calls for Editorial Quality 


Increase in. membership was stressed 


as chief objective of the National 


Editorial Association in a message to that — 


body from Frank O. Edgecombe, pub- 


-lisher' of the Geneva (Neb.) Signal, and ~ 


association president, given out this week. 
Mr. Edgecombe, in this, his first formal 
message to association members since his 


“election as president, also urged improve- 


ments in the ‘editorial pages of small 


‘newspapers and elimination of free pub- 
‘licity. 


In regard to the latter problem, 
he paid tribute to articles appearing in 
He said quality 
is of “vastly more importance than quan- 


‘ity, in the make-up of newspaper ed- 
-itorial pages. 


The association president in his state- 
ment called attention to the fact that of 
about 12,000 publications only 3,000 are 


‘enrolled as N. E. A. members. 


“Preparing editorial matter should not 
space. Every editori 
article should be written for a reason,” 
President Edgecombe said. 

Turning to press agent hand-outs, he 
declared : 

“Tt is beyond my comprehension that 
any newspaper publisher will turn his 
columns over to press agents and permit 
them to publish therein advertising that 
should be paid for, and to do so as news 
vouched for by the publisher. ; 

“To follow this custom is to practice 


_valuable space. 
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outrageous deceit upon the reader and is 
unwise from the business standpoint be- 
cause some general advertisers will not 
pay for space by the agate line or inch 
that they can get in news form for much 
less money paid to a press agent. 

“Among the publications doing notable 
work in exposing the methods and 
achievements of the press agents, naming 
many of their particularly prominent 
clients and suggesting a practical remedy, 
I have noted particularly the articles in 
Epitor & PUBLISHER. 

“The best newspapers are always the 
most desirable advertising mediums and 
the best newspapers do not use the ma- 


terial sent out by the press agents, no 


matter in what form they send it.” 


Epitor & PuBLISHER proposed — that 
newspapers receiving press agent hand- 
outs return them by mail to presidents of 
the business firms or corporations, which 
have hired publicity experts, to steal 


RATE CHANGE PROTESTED 


New Mileage Scale Would Hamper 


Maine Mills, I.C.C. Men Told 


Maine paper mills in competition with 


“mills in railroad trunk line territory will 


be seriously hampered by. the adoption of 


-a mileage scale for large districts and 


disrupt relationships due to high compe- 
tition in paper manufacturing, ‘Chester L. 
Whittemore, traffic manager of the New 
England Pulp and Paper Association de- 
clared at the Eastern class rate hearing 
before Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioner Joseph B. Eastman and Examiner 
Howard Hosmer at ‘Boston Tuesday. 

The present rate structure is a serious 
handicap and the proposal to break at 
Brunswick, Me. the Boston rate blanket 
which extends at present to the Penob- 
scot River would be overwhelmingly dis- 
astrous to the Maine industry, Whitte- 
more stated. 

“New England industries have been 
built up on the principal of equal rates to 
distant markets. To disturb the adjust- 
ments now and create inequalities where 
none existed before can have nothing but 
a stifling effect upon industries in the 
territory east of Brunswick to which it is 
proposed to apply the arbitrary system 
for the first time.’” : 


SONGS OF THE CRAFT 


(Written Exclusively for Epiror & PUBLISHER) 


TO HENRY EDWARD WARNER 
(You ask “Does anybody read this stuff?”) 
By Richard B. Gifford 
(Known in New York shops as “Dashing Dick’) 


Well, Henry, here’s one guy who does 
And thinks it very fine, 

Who looks for your stuff “off the reel” 
And likes it; every line. 

Here is one man, who gets a thrill 
From every poem you write, 

A man who likes the paper game, 

Who’s in it day and night. 


I know there must be more like me, 
Some more who like our “graft,” 
And every blessed one of them 
Look for “Songs of the Craft.” 
Yes, “Hen,” I read ’em, every week, 
And show them to the crews, 
And when they learn about your book, 
*T will make real pleasant news. 


Go to it! “Hen,” you can’t go wrong, 
If you do, I'll be a rooster, 


Just print it quick, and “ 


shing Dick” 


Will be your New York booster. 
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TAMPA TELEGRAPH SET 
TO START OCT.\4: 


Plant Completed, Press and, Linotype 
Battery Installed—First Issue of 200 
Pages Planned for Stovall Venture 
—Staff Announced 


Publication of the Tampa (Fla.) -Tel- 
egraph, morning daily, will start Oct.:4, 
according to a statement to Epiror & 
PUBLISHER this week by T. G. Hallinan, 
managing editor. A first issue of more 
than 200 pages is planned, he said. *; 

The sale of the Tampa Morning. Trib- 
une, June 17, by its owner and founder, 
Col.. W.-F. Stovall, brought the Telegraph 
into. being, under the direction of. Wal- 
lace O. Stovall, the Colonel’s son, s... 5). 
‘Within two, weeks after young Mr. 
Stovall had announced his plans, about 
30 employes. of the Tribune .entered the 
venture with him and the. Knights of 
Pythias temple was purchased for a plant. 

Remodeling of the building and con- 
‘struction of an annex. which houses a 48~- 
page Hoe press was begun and now is 
nearly completed. The press is - being 
tuned and the 15 linotype. machines and 


the battery of monotypes already are turn- 


ing. out type. Electric-lighted and all- 
metal type cases and banks are installed 
and are being filled and equipped. A mod- 
ern engraving plant is being purchased. , 
To date the preliminary work in get- 
ting the new paper under way has been 
in the hands of the thirty-odd men and 
women formerly associated with Mr. 
Stovall on the Tribune. Wallace O. Sto- 
vall is president of the company, incor- 
porated as the Gulf City Publishing Com- 
pany, and S$, Lloyd Frisbie, formerly gen- 
eral manager of the Tribune, is vice- 
president and general manager. With these’ 
two are W. J. Weber, treasurer; D. B. 
Barkley, secretary and advertising man- 
ager; C. E, Jones, associate editor; M. E. 
Griner, circulation manager; T. G. Halli- 
nan, managing. editor; A. K. Taylor, 
cartoonist; J. C. Stark, city editor; E. R. 
Large, P. L. Clark, R. M. Denhard, S. 
A. Southerland, Josephine Arduengo, Ed- 
ward M. Scott, Eleanora Hartmann, Guy 
P. Gulley, W. Santana, Velma Gulley, 
Juanita Shaker, Miss Willie Collier, J. D. 
Langdale, Emma Langdale, Frank Mak 
lerich, Frank Mallerich, Jr., R. E. Tudor, 
Sam Black, Wilson Harris, J. E. King, 
Ruth Gulley, A. H.. Demarlo, Roy. E. 
Deal, E. S. Bragg, C.-L. Poehlein,. F. L. 
Bragg, .J.. W.- Gamble, Gerard. Carnes, 
R. L. Harris,-.Clyde. Beatty, A. P. Tin- 
dale, Carl Barlow and G. E.. Johnson. 
“The. Telegraph. represents a capital 
stock investment. of $300,000 all of which 
is paid. for,” Mr. Hallinan. said. 1 Tay 
“Most of this is held: by the employe 
who started with the organization of. the 
company. Unsolicited, a score of. pros- 
perous. Tampa. business houses have 
pleaded for stock in the new enterprise. 
Some of them have. been: accommodated. 
No stock has. been offered for -sale.” . 
The United News will supply the Tele- 
graph with news over two leased wires. 
A staff artist, Arthur K. Taylor, formerly 


‘with the New York Evening-World, W. 
_J. (Jerry). Rand, of the Tulsa’ World, 


Sunday editor, and. W.. T. Huff;- well 
known Oklahoma sports editor will help 
round cut the news-gathering -force. 


Old Key Clickers Meet in New York 


The Old. Time Telegraphers and His- 
torial. Association held a three-day annual 
convention .in New. York .this week. 
Frank. Munsey, publisher of the New 


York Sun and New York Telegram, who 
began his business.career as a key clicker 


down in Maine, is a prominent member 


“of the society. 


Col. James E. Edmonds Resigns 


Col. James E. Edmonds has resigned as 
managing editor of the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune to join the Johness Real- 


‘ty and Securities Company as first vice- 


president in charge of promotion and de- 
orn Martin T. Durkin, succeeds 
im, 
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TIRE FIRMS TURNING TO NEWSPAPERS 
TO HOLD DEALERS AND FOIL “GYPS” 


Industry Wakening to Necessity of Keeping Public Informed 
a On Details of Rubber Situation To Prevent 
Swing to Cheaper Grades 


(Special to Epitor & PuBLISHER) 


(As Ou: O., Sept. 14—The big tire 
companies are beginning to wake up 
to the fact that it is about time to start 
some advertising now, and Firestone has 
set the ball rolling. Goodrich had planned 
one of the biggest schedules of newspaper 
advertising ever arranged until the high 
price of rubber started to mess things 
up. A number of the big men from the 
tire industry have been in London trying 
to get some idea of rubber conditions to 
govern themselves for the future. And 
they have returned without being very 
much wiser than when they started. 

As individuals they decided to stop the 
old plan of spring dating, that is shipping 
tires through the winter to dealers and not 
billing them for the goods until along 
about May. That plan in past years al- 
lowed the maker to spread his produc- 
tion out over a slow sales period shipping 
at his own convenience, and going to the 
bank with trade acceptances and getting 
the money. -It kept the factory busy 
enough to satisfy everyone and held the 
overhead down. 

When the prices began to jump the fac- 
tories decided to cut out the advertising 
as they had ,to begin to retrench a bit, not 
that they did not have the money, but 
they were going to be out of crude rub- 
ber shortly and then have to pay the 
higher prices. A real profit can be made 
on rubber at about 35 cents a pound. But 
»when it went up beyond a dollar and 
seemed about to stay there the makers 
figured that it would not be possible to 
buy much and so they have been consid- 
ering. ways and means of making the 
money stretch out a long way this winter. 

Now the makers are beginning to re- 
alize that they cannot allow the plants to 
run down to a low ebb. The overhead 
would eat the profits. They must make 
dividends for the stockholders. And so 
they will have to do two things—adver- 
tise and resume the spring dating practice. 
This latter will be done quietly without 
any announcement. And to keep the pub- 
lic advised that there are certain tires on 
the market they must advertise. Also 
they will be forced to use newspaper space 
in order to back up the dealers and keep 
sending the buyers to the tire places. 
Meanwhile all the companies by their plan 
of laying off on their schedules this year 
so far have saved quite a bit of money, 
which added to the money they piled up 
on tire sales, which have been pretty good, 
leaves them in a position to cut loose 
now with copy. 

Prices of tires are not going to come 
down, according to the men who have 
been following the trend of things. And 
the public will have to be kept advised 
of conditions through the press. It is 
useless to consider the plans of reclaimed 
rubber taking the place of the new prod- 
uct, for it will be more than a year, 
probably two or three years before the 
chemists will have gotten out a formula, 
and the machinery makers to build the 
equipment to use it. Also the planting 
of rubber for Americans will mean a dec- 
ade before any appreciable amount will 
get here. 

Fven if the price of crude rubber 
dropped in London today it would be 
three months before there would be any 
of the product at the new price over here 
from the Far East. Therefore, the pres- 
ent situation means that the tire men will 
have to do a lot of thinking between now 
and spring. The pre-dating plan nor- 
mally has the tire dealer stocking the 
goods, paying the insurance, etc., while 
the factories could not store the casings 
and tubes without a lot of trouble. Also 
big shipments in spring would get into 
a freight jam and the buyers would get 
tired waiting so they might turn to “ovp? 
tires. It is somewhat like the anthracite 
coal strike. Motorists want good tires, 
but when they find they are not available 


they may turn to something else and con- 
tinue using them. So the big fellows do 
not want that after all the work they 
have had eliminating smaller companies 
through competition. 

Meanwhile tire dealers throughout the 
country are beginning to feel that there 
will be a shortage of various sizes next 
year, and looking to a mad scramble they 
are not specializing on one or two par- 
ticular lines, but reaching out to handle 
several lines believing in safety with a 
quantity of several makes. This is an- 
other thing that will cause the manufac- 
turers and their sales executives to figure 
out, for it does not pay to lose a good 
dealer. At the big convention of tire deal- 
ers at Akron a year ago, some of the 
officials of the tire dealers association 
launched out with some real talks to the 
big executives sitting in the audience about 
remedies to be applied to the tire indus- 
try. And it was admitted that there was 
much to be said in favor of the sugges- 
tions. Instead of the makers sitting on 
a pedestal dictating to the dealers today 
it is more of a partnership with both 
sides giving ground to meet on common 
principles. 

All this has resulted in a better feeling 
and stabilizing the tire sales. The makers 
have been doing some good advertising 
until recently, and now they are going to 
go back again to the job because it is 
necessary. It was the newspapers that 
told the story quickly about the holdup 
game.of Great Britain under the Steven- 
son Act, and this eased it up for tire 
dealers when they had to jump prices on 
customers. 

The Stevenson Act is coming up before 
Parliament shortly, and that a revision 
will be brought about seems certain ac- 
cording to tire men who have been abroad. 


The rubber growers are beginning to see 
that the agitation to gouge American mo- 
torists and the talk about the motor own- 
ers here paying the British debt to 
America through the rubber prices has 
sunk in. The growers have not denied 
that they are mulcting the Americans, 
but they ask if we would not do the same 
thing with conditions reversed. But they 
are not going to kill the goose that lays 
the golden egg say Akron tire men just 
back from abroad. 

It is an interesting situation, and just 
now it would be worth while for specials 
and others seeking copy to drop around 
down in Akron and have a chat about 
schedules. They may not find out a whole 
lot, and again they may. At any rate 
unless the tire men get busy and do some 
real advertising now and early spring 
they will be making a big mistake those 
who are in touch with the situation say. 


EXCHANGE PROFESSORSHIP 


Mexico School and: U. of Missouri 


Inaugurate New Plan 


The National University of Mexico 
and the University of Missouri School 
of Journalism have arranged for an ex- 
change professorship in journalism, the 
first exchange professorship between 
Mexico and the United States. 

The University of Mexico sends as its 
representative Dr. Jose Manuel Puig 
Casauranc, who holds the important posi- 
tion of Secretary of Public Education 
for the Republic of Mexico. He has 
served as senator from his home state, 
Campeche, is the author of a novel and 
a book of essays, has been editorial di- 
rector of important newspapers in ‘Mexi- 
co, and thas represented Mexico in 
Europe. He will deliver at the School 
of Journalism of the University of Mis- 
souri a series of lectures on Latin 
American journalism and history. 

Missouri sends as its representative Dr. 
Walter Williams, Dean of the School of 
Journalism and president of the Press 
Congress of the World, who will lecture 
upon journalism. The lectures will be 
in English and will be delivered during 
the fall semester of the present school 
year. 


W. R. HEARST SITS FOR PAINTING 


Howard Chandler Christy and his likeness of the publisher at the latter’s 
California ranch 


LONDON DAILIES GIVING 
HUGE CASH PRIZES 


Daily Mirror Awarding £1,500 Weekly; 


for Correct Forecasts of Football 
Results in Twelve Seasonal 


Games 
(Special to Epiror & PusLisHER) 
Great newspaper cash prize contests 
invariably accompany the British football 
season, the kick-off of which took place 
on Aug. 29. The biggest offer being 
made this year is £1,500 weekly by the 
Daily Mirror and its associated journal 


the Sunday Pictorial for correct forecasts | 


of results of 12 matches between well- 
known teams. 

A noteworthy feature of this compe- 
tition is that if one or more of the 
twelve matches are postponed. or cancelled 
or if no competitor is successful in 
forecasting on one coupon the results 
of all 12 matches, then the £1,500 will be 
added» to the next week’s competition 


thus making the prize money for that! 
In the unlikely event of. 
this not being won the prize for the | 


week £3,000. 


next week will be £4,500, ete. 

Other features of British competitions 
are the claim system, by which the com- 
petitor who makes a correct forecast has 
to send his claim into the newspaper 
by a fixed date, thus saving the enormous 
amount of work involved in scrutinizing 
hundreds of thousands of coupons; and 
the two coupon appeal, in which two 


coupons instead of only one are inserted | 
in each issue of the paper. The last | 


idea has a big appeal to the competition- 
loving public. 


A highly effective advertising link-up | 


idea has been evolved by the London 
Daily Mail in the form of a miniature 
stage of classical design, size 1614” high 


5’ deep by 22’ wide, to be used as a | 


centre-piece in the display window of 


any retailer stocking merchandise ad- | 


vertised in the Daily Mail. 
is merely placed on the stage, which gives 
it attention-compelling prominence, and 


links it up in the public mind with the | 


press advertisement, and the lettering on 


the stage, executed in three colors, reads: | 
“As advertised in to-day’s Daily Mail.” | 


It is supplied to the retailer free. 2 
PAPER DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


Corporations Make Regular 


Quarterly Payments 


Four ~ 


Four paper concerns declared regular 
quarterly dividends, Sept. 11. 
The Belgo-Canadian Paper Company, 
Ltd., declared a quarterly dividend of 134 
per cent on its common stock, payable 


The article | 


} 
| 


| 
| 
| 
} 
} 


{ 


} 


| 
: 


I 


Oct. 12, to stock of record Sept. 30 and | 


134 per cent on the preferred, payable 
Oct. 1 to stock of record Sept. 26. 
Directors of the St. Regis Paper Com- 


pany declared the regular quarterly divi- | 


dend of 50 cents a share on the common 
stock, payable Oct. 1, to stockholders of 
record Sept. 15, and $1.75 on the pre- 
ferred stock. i 

Other dividends included Laurentide, 
Ltd., 144 per cent and St. Maurice Paper 
Mills Limited, 11% per cent. 


St. Paul Shopping News Started 


The first issue of the St. Paul Retail 
Shopping News, dated Aug. 31, has been 
issued with 16 pages of advertising of 
St. Paul firms. The size of the paper 
is 18 by 16 inches. The paper announces 
that it is “owned, controlled and distrib- 


uted by the down town retail stores of 
St) Paul? 


Jubilee Edition in San Francisco t 
The San Francisco Examiner, Sept. 5 


printed as a “Jubilee” extra, 14 pages | 


full of incidents in California cities in 
1850. The Chronicle printed eight Jubilee 
numbers beginning Sept. 6, An item 
quoted from the California Courier tells 
of Eastern newspapers being sold for 
$100 a copy, the Californians being so- 
anxious to get news from home. é 


. 4 | 


Classified advertisements in Eprror & 


j 
| 


PuBLIsER work their weekly wonders. | 
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A 15-Year Leadership! 


The Cincinnati Post has led Cincinnati newspapers in circulation for fifteen years. 


The Post not only offers coverage of city and suburbs but also throughout the two 
thousand or more cities and towns which cluster around this metropolis in south- 
west Ohio, northern and southwestern Kentucky, southeastern Indiana and parts 
of West Virginia. 


The Cincinnati Post has a net paid circulation exceeding 185,000, which is at least 
110,000 more than either daily morning paper and 67,000 more than the two daily 
morning papers combined. 


And the Post, daily, has at least 10,000 more circulation than any Sunday Cincinnati 
paper. 


The Post leads the evening field by at least 20,000. 
The importance of Cincinnati as a jobbing and shopping center can hardly be 


over-estimated. Cincinnati is served by 19 railroad lines and 31 bus lines which 
radiate from Cincinnati in every direction. 


You cannot cover the Cincinnati market without listing the leading paper. 


The Cincinnati Post 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


Member of the A. B. C. 
Represented in the national advertising field by 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 


New York Cleveland Cincinnati San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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NEWSPAPER MAKERS AT WORK 


W. H. HOSKING—A 


WILLA H. HOSKING, business 

manager of the Long Beach (Cal.) 
Press-Telegram, made claim this week 
that his newspaper. supports the progress 
of “the only perpetual booth town of 
America.” 

Like most Californians, and Mr. Hos- 
king is a native son, this newspaper 
maker’s greatest pride is his city and 
state, and he wanted to talk about -both 
exclusively, when interviewed by Eprror 
& PUBLISHER. 

He substantiated his claim to the “per- 
petual boom” of Long Beach by pointing 
out that when real estate values began to 
drop, oil came along to boost, and now to 
keep the town on the upswing one of the 
greatest harbor projects in United States 
history is under way. 

“The tourist to Long Beach now,” he 
said, “will find instead of just a beach 
resort, a metropolis bustling with indus- 
try, boasting not only good climate, but 
a great oil field, and one of the country’s 
finest harbors as well. 

“The harbor, which will correspond in 
capacity to that of Baltimore will be com- 
pleted by the first of next year.” 

To tell this story of prosperity through- 
out the east, Mr. Hosking said Long 
Beach was at present raising a $75,000 
advertising appropriation to be invested 
in newspapers. 

While civic accomplishment is upper- 
most in Mr. Hosking’s mind, he was pre- 
vailed upon to talk newspaper shop also, 
for the benefit of his craft. He is a be- 
liever in advertising stunts, and has had 
remarkable success in building up local 
lineage by a monthly “Dollar Day” propo- 
sition and a model home project the Press- 
Telegram is developing. 

“Our dollar day idea is an old stereo- 
type feature which we have brought up 
to date,” he said. “Once a month we run 
an entire special section devoted to dollar 
bargains in Long Beach shops. On the 
first page of the section we run a two 
column editorial box, and surround it 
with advertisements of the best bargains. 
To be included on the first page of this 
section, an advertiser is required to take 
a full page elsewhere in the section. A 
line under the first page advertisement 
calls attention to the inside full page ad. 

“While this is a good regular stunt,” 
Mr. Hosking continued, “it is hard to 
beat the cumulative advertising which 


Native Californian 


grows out of sponsoring a model home 
in your community. : 

“The way this stunt is worked is to 
have a land company deed a lot in trust 
to be handled by a local bank. Then get 
an architect to plan and a contractor to 
build the home. Sub-contractors agree 
to furnish materials. When the house is 
sold all participants in the venture share 
in proportional profits of .the sale. 

Mr. Hosking has had experience in all 
three branches of newspaper work, edi4 


torial, business, and mechanical. 
“To succeed,’ he said, “a newspaper 
manager must know every angle of his 


business. He is constantly called upon to 
make decisions without a moment’s delay. 
And the best training is to have done prac- 
tical work in each of the departments.” 

Thus, when 12 years old, Mr. Hosking 
started as a carrier boy, finally working 
up to the mail room of the old Grass 
Valley (Cal.)Union. Later he served 
three years in the mechanical department 
of the Fresno Herald, returning to the 
Union as city editor. ; 

His next step was to the advertising 
department of the Long Beach Press. 
He became advertising manager of this 
newspaper, and when it was merged with 
the Telegram a year ago, he was ap- 
pointed business manager of the combined 
property. 


Our Customers Write Our Ads 


“The DUPLEX TUBULAR is no 
doubt the most economical rotary 
press in the United States today.’’ 


Fullerton, California, 
Daily Tribune 


DUPLEX 
PRESSES 


FOR ALL NEWSPAPERS 


Duplex Printing Press Co. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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DAILY PRINTING IOWA’S 
ENTIRE TAX LIST 


Des Moines Register Undertakes Huge 
Task Following Objections to Par- 
tial List—Running Two Full 
Pages Per Day 


The Des Moines (la.) Register Tues- 
day morning began the publication of the 
name of every federal income taxpayer in 
the state of lowa. This is probably the 
greatest single task ever undertaken by 
an lowa newspaper. The list will num- 
ber approximately 70,000 names, and will 
include the name of every man, woman, 
company and corporation paying a tax, 
regardless of the amount. Two pages are 
being printed daily and it will take ap- 
proximately 12 days to print the entire list. 

When the books of the collector at 
Dubuque, Ia., were thrown open to in- 
spection September 1, the Register printed 
the returns made by approximately 4,000 
individuals and corporations. Many ob- 
jections to printing a partial list were re- 
ceived, bordering in some cases on ac- 
cusations of suppressing the news. The 
decision was then reached that in fairness 
to all concerned and to pursue its ideal of 
complete news service to the people of the 
state of Iowa, there was no course left 
but to print the names of all federal in- 
come tax payers in Iowa. 

More than 60 persons are now em- 
ployed in completing the work of copy- 
ing and sorting names, which will be pub- 
lished alphabetically by town and by 
name. despite the fact that they are filed 
at the internal revenue office at Dubuque 


“ 


tion. A force of 40 persons, workit 
from 8 a. m. to 10 p. m. has been on du 
at Dubuque. Twenty persons have be 
employed in Des Moines, arrangir 
names in alphabetical order, setting tl 
lists in type and checking proofs. 

Special departments were created | 
Dubuque and De Moines to handle fl 
work. 

The ‘returns are entered in feder 
books at Dubuque in the order they a 
filed. This made necessary the copyir 
of each name on a separate slip of pape 
sorting towns in alphabetical order ar 
then sorting names in each town. 


Promotion After Lackey’s Resignatio 


The resignation of Maurice C. Lacke 
for the past six years advertising man 
ger of the Birmingham News, has resul 
ed in a number of changes in the New 
advertising department. George C. Bi 
gers, for the past two and a half yea 
national advertising manager, is now a 
vertising manager. He was succeeded | 
ifetbissa’ I). Schwarz, who has been | 
charge of automotive advertising, and M 
Schwarz is succeeded by S. S. Riddl 
who has been handling automobile ar 
radio advertising for the Birmingha 
Age-Herald. Harry Bradley, a form 
newspaper man, returns as assistant ai 
vertising manager. Cary Harris, forme 
ly with Atlanta and New Orleans new 
papers, has been added to the copy servi 
department. 


Planning s ‘Naw Weekly 
Oakfield, N. Y., is to have a ne 


weekly, the Independent published tf 
Peyton R. Holt of Albion, N. Y., fo 


merly publisher of the Seneca Falls Q 


without reference to alphabet or loca- Y.) Reville. 


Cincinnati is an 
All-Year Radio 


Market 


Radio fans can always tune in on something worth while in Cin- 
Three of the greatest broadcasting ‘stations in America 
Crosley, W.L.W.; The United States Playing 
Card Co., W.S.A.I., and the Kodel Radio Corporation, W.K.R.C. 


cinnati. - 
are located here: 


With their own programs and their long-distance hook-ups, these 


stations supply local listeners with entertainment all year round. 


This, of course, makes Cincinnati an all-season market for radio 
Equally as a matter of course, it makes 
Cincinnati a natural and profitable city in which to advertise 


sets, parts and supplies. 


radio merchandise. 


In Cincinnati the Times-Star is the acknowledged leader in radio e 


interests. 


This is true of its news and feature columns and of its 


display advertising. During the first six months of this year, radio 


advertisers used display space in the Cincinnati newspapers in the _ 


following amounts :— 


Times-Star (daily) 


Post (daily) 
Enquirer (daily) 
Enquirer (Sundays) 


Commercial Tribune (daily) 
Commercial Tribune (Sundays) 


CINCINNATI TIMESSTAR — 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher 


: 
107,047 q 
51,555 a 
18,275 : 
84,876 | 
1,482 | 
5,197 a 
a ' 
: 
C. H. REMBOLD, Manager | 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations } 
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Standardized | 


Service — 


HEN a representative of this newspaper 
sextette calls upon a space buyer he is 
prepared to present facts and figures re- 
lating to six markets that supply the 
needs of more than ten million people. 


There is no deviation in his method of 
solicitation. Each newspaper he repre- 
sents has a flat rate; each newspaper 
renders the same character of merchan- 
dising service; each newspaper is a vital 
factor in its respective market. 


This standardized service, representing 
centralized and up-to-the-minute infor- 
mation, saves time for the space buyer 
and simplifies the matter of media se- 
lection in six highly responsive markets. 


EASTERN OFFICE WESTERN OFFICE NEW ENGLAND OFFICE 
9 E. 40th St. Hearst Building 5 Winthrop Square 
New York Chicago Boston . 

R. E. BOONE H. A. KOEHLER S. B. CHITTENDEN 


BOSTON AMERICAN ROCHESTER JOURNAL 


CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN SYRACUSE TELEGRAM 
DETROIT TIMES WISCONSIN NEWS (MILWAUKEE) 
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CITY POPULATION 


RECAPITULATION OF 1925 SIX-MONTH NEWSPAPER LINEAGE—ARRANGED BY 


canunapal- $i > Ne 


NM. PM. Sura 1 Apntee Ptctal Pea Witetecen. | Meme nel tor Loe Cassiteds Or Ghacaed Population Renee 
Ropes in Rane Cities fiat pies eee biieome . pipeve & Liens Titneage Tinéase Lineage Lineage wi oo " es cae ool 
-- 8 21 32 29 154,231,045 171,962,594 30,466,652 30,766,705 69,787,077 99,295,591 38,697,038 30,704,223. . More than 1,000,000 
rs OER enOM eee Je Faas 4 16,246,228 30,113,962 2,713,102 3,334,644 6,559,508 17,230,127 4,213,596 5,415,226... 1,000,000-750,000. 
750,000-500,000 ...... 4 8 8 10 40,310,478 ° 45,723,045 6,495,516 6,984,680 20,068,045 24,625,811 8310024  5,377831...... 750,000-500,000 
500,000-400,000 ..... ns 9 10 36,664,636 57,599,731 6,674,308 8,196,593 20,792,454 31,788:026 9,077,946 10618443...._. 500,000-400,000. 
400,000-300,000 ...... 6 7 15 10 34,558,614  71,292'878 6,247'903 10,042,722 17,907,030  45.195.986 10210298  12:906219... ||. 400,000-300,000 
300,000-250,000 ...... 7 6 11 10 26,845,462 60,879,286 3,024,070 9,667,512 14,768,581 36,296,544 4116697 9905171...... 300,000-250,000 
250,000-200,000 ...... 9 8 16 14 41,450,089" 66376,845 6,121,723 10,073,037 20,027,354 42837168 6,753,066 10,528924..._.. 250,000-200,000. 
200,000-150,000 ...... 12 6 14 11 22,407,189 66,441,479 2,389,170 10,657,654 11,651,919  46,274:963 3,100,781 9,389,556... 200,000-150,000 
150,000-125,000 ...... 17 8 13 11 35,612,250 68,479,992 7,240,906 9,991,706 20,783,780 42,671,525 6,721,711 8,537,212... 150,000-125,000 
125,000-100,000 .....- 24 11 31 15 52,214,772 121,085,592 7,731,411 18,681,547 34:554,668 82,186,832 9897781 18611173...... 125,000-100,000, 
100,000-75,000 ....... 16 10 19 12 30,664,048 73,678,627 5,706,386 11,182,288 17,435,259 42,608,003 4,306,181 509,066. ...... 100,000-75,000- 
75,000-50,000 ........ 44 20 43 32 78,462,272 157,409,398 11,797,045 21,388670 54,594,087 110,520,487. 10,896,213 20038,603........ 75,000-50,000 
50,000-25,000 ........ 105 35 92 36 111,919,177 259,832,400 17,447,072 38,335,315 76,354,961 176,349,368 11926712  23:087,049........ 50,000-25,000 

25,000-20,000 ......+- 38 13 33 11 30,141,295 78,037,956 6,676,842 12.821.913 20,700,205 58312353 2.332395  6901.562........ 25,000-20, 
20,000-15,000 ......e. 58 15 55 17_—-34,550,966 103,818,595 4,151,520 16,339,645 15,545,380 64,009,022 3,502,978 9,183,945... 1... 20,000-15,000. 
15,000-10,000 ........ 94 13 67 11 20,004,230 104,457,779 3,008,922 4,151,520 12,763,594 69,970,592 2,346,270 7,803,884........ 15,000-10,000 
10,000-5,000 ......... 127-11 111 13 | 17,036,322 132,616,387 2,476,937 20,240,672 10,216,511.  88,748637 1,160,645. 7,981,486........, 10,000-5,000: 
Under 5,000 .......- 24 3 20 2 4,590,120 16,111,640 670,374 2309.756 3,175,780 9.522434 413.406 601 175 ae Under 5,000 
Totalss. Seen, 600 205 594 258 787,909,193 1,685,918,186 131,039,859 245,166,579 447,686,193 1,088,443,469 137,983,738 206,190,748... . Totals é 


tion. For those who are interested in 
reading of leaders in various classifica- 
tions of lineage, several boxes are given 
on this page, showing the 15 leading 
papers in national advertising, in the 
Morning and ‘Sunday, Evening and 
Sunday, and Evening-Six Day fields. A 
list of newspapers which carried a mil- 
lion lines or more per month during the 
six months’ period follows: 


Miami Herald... 2-ee 18,024,587 
Detroit’ News) )ac.crer cece 16,414,678 
Chicago Tribunes .. a 15,248,574 
New York Times .......... 13,587,396 
Los Angeles Times ....... 13,157,654 
Washington Star .......... 12,671,279 
Pittsburgh Press)... ese 11,885,342 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch .. 11,556,160 
Miami. News \2-.8c-e eer 11,422,951 
St. Petersburg Times...... 11,208,037 
Los Angeles Examiner .... 10,862,425 
Columbus Dispatch ....... 10,478,036 
Philadelphia Inquirer ...... 10,426,500 
Chicago News: Yaea0:. Jee 10,331,101 
Philadelphia Bulletin ...... 10,256,715 


LEADERS IN NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING—1925 


Evening—Six Day 


Newark News 
Philadelphia Bulletin .... 1,973,784 
New York Sun 
Boston Traveler 1,840,282 
Philadelphia Evening Ledger 1,643,950 
Detroit News 1,495,396 
Chicago Daily News 
Indinanapolis News 
Buffalo News 
New York Journal 
Toledo Blade 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch.... 


Chicago American ........ 1,242,710: 
Cincinnati Times-Star ..... 1,208,305 
Los Angeles Herald ..... 1,203,538 


LEADERS IN NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING—1925 


Evening and Sunday 


Detroit News 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch ... 


2,228,100 
2,014,320 


iBrooklyneduny lemeeae «i. 1,767,238 
Columbus Dispatch ....... 1,690,901 
Pittsburgh "Press)..osscas. 1,587,876 
Birmingham News ........ 1,479,268 
Denver Posts. oeacee 1,444,632 


Seattle, Timessa.. Wc ee 1,433,429 
Houston Chronicle ....... 1,426,446 
Portland Express ......... 1,421,759 


Atlanta Joutnal. fy side se 1,385,734 
Washington Star ......... 1,385,699 
New Haven Register...... 1,384,153 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram. 1,338,922 
Reading Hagley. tamsteew an 1,257,004 


New York Herald-Tribune 


Newark News ............ 9,906,894 7,794,822 
Oakland Tribune .......... 9,543,310 Dallas Times-Herald ...... 7,793,241 
San Francisco Examiner . 9,479,268 St. Petersburg Independent 7,767,840 
Tampa Tribune ..........,. 9,474,654 New York Journal ........ 7,751,838 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 9,296,057 Memphis Commercial Ap- 
Indianapolis News ........ 8,936,676 Peals* Rk Bese eee dee 7,652,456 
Baltimore ‘Suni ee 8,700,558 Scranton Times ........... 7,626,989 
Milwaukee Journal ........ 8,627,927 Philadelphia Evening Led- 
Brooklyn Bagless.) ee 8,577,076 SOT Wes. ear cents Roe elec 7,621,042 
New Orleans Times-Pica- Toledom Bladen ec.ne as ee 7,620,779 
NE) er once ee Cee 8,496,823 Seattle Times ............. 7,530,374 
New York World ......... $1355,936 ‘Kansas City stars ssnceee: 7,483,914 
Baltimore Evening Sun .... 8,353,819 Boston Globe ............. 7,480,859 
Birmingham News ........ 8,297,660 Canton Repository ........ 7,381,278 
Dayton) News. ...-.- 00. en. 8,292,578 Buffalo News ............. 7,320,303 
Los Angeles Herald ...... 8,256:500 >Denver! Post) ate 7,314,664 
Detroit Free Press ........ 8,219,778 Minneapolis Tribune ...... 7,302,582 
Rochester Democrat & Philadelphia Public Ledger 7,281,217 
Chtoniclel 34.4.5 7,901,693 Portland Oregonian ....... 7,262,398 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER LINEAGE RECORD 


(Continued from page 3) 
a ee ER ee oe eee 


CITIES HAVING 1,000,000 POPULATION OR MORE 


Total 

City and Newspaper Lineage 

New Work Times: (m)...:.05.+-s 8,157,154 
Suntlay.ed.=<s))m. 0 sae. 5,430,242 
‘Total. “Gmsytincuen meee 13,587,396 

New York Wall Street News (m) 205,106 
New York World (m)....4..... 22,180 
Sunday-.eds; (Si. ss neds sce 3,633,756 
Total Gmadin tmnt te 8,355,936 

New York> World) €€). i. Jeane. - 4,357,518 
Philadelphia Bulletin (e)......... 10,256,715 
Philadelphia Inquirer (m)........ ,282,900 
tindayred., 1s) sete rete oe 4,143,600 
Total Gis) Ses Gere re 10,426,500 
Philadelphia Item (s).....:...... 311,286 
Philadelphia News (e).......... 569,886 


(lineage for Period March 
Philadelphia Public Ledger (ms). 7,281,217 


(ey. 7,621.04 

‘Philadelphia Star a(s)e eae 254,519 
Philadelphia Transcript (s)....., 109,317 
St. Louis Glcbe-Democrat (m)... 4,601,022 
Sunday ed. (s) 23 deengemes os .435,904 
Total Gns) 2. ae ee 7,036,926 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch (e)...... 7,345,800 
Sunday: ‘ed. (s)he tee 210,360 
Total. Ces\e. ate. erga 11,556,160 

St. cL outs iStata(e) sane oes 4,154,624 
St Louise limes! (6) te ae ne 1,917,600 


_CITIES HAVING 750,000 TO 999,999 


Baltimore American (ms) 


Baltimore News (e) 


OOO ry tes care: 
CID eso cur heyy 


: Otall SCS) sient ah te oe ae 11,885,342 
Pittsburgh Sun (e) 4,640.874 


CITIES HAVING 500,000 TO 749,999 


Buffalo’ Courier (im). .o2s+-mes ose 1,981,141 
Suftdayiedw(s) <ceosore eee 1,963,719 

otalls (ms) ts hg, ames 3,944,860 

Buffalo Express (m) igi. cesses cee 1,848,111 
Sundayged,, (8))....ian seein 1,008,350 
"Lotal Gus) Goa cee 2,856,461 
Buttalon News (€)sismuna«casee el. 7,320,303 
Bifiala Dimes (6) stews: venue 4,364,304 
unday. «edits (S)ivah deh ages 1,316,672 
Total.° (ea) Sievssureheysam acne 5,680,976 


-———DISPLAY—_, 

National Local Classified Legal Radio 
1,612,980 4,887,862 1,656,312 42,522 122,862 
1,495,142" 2,694,752 1,240,348. sos. a. 97,346 
3,108,122 7,582,614 2,896,660 42,522 220,208 

741,396 1,400,322 2,580,462 10,102 16,252 

677,692) 013953,178:4 1002/8862... ot 19,774 
1,419,088 3,353,500 3,583,348 10,102 36,026 

839,906 3,490,204 27,408 29 106,030 
15973784) 16,0604,227%%:2,218,704 nce, seen 

Bia 4,376,100 1,906,800 27,665 23,975 
+ «otal 2,653,200 1,490,400 275 48,630 
ric b 7,029,300 3,397,200 27,940 72,605 
19,810 218,610 1,196 68,910 2,760 
11,638 417,689 140,559 33,268 12,287 
31, 1925 to.June 30, 1925) 
2,076,454 3,579,427 1,625,336 101,000 109,912 
1,643,950 4,682,160 1,294,932 2,465 208,525 
29,605 119,780 1,109 97,218 6,807 
46,171 14,160 11,479 30,883 6,624 
1,393,821 2,341,830 SOD,5/daseeie ee 20,885 

562,143 1,098,402 A oGs Seam eke ere 17,305 
1,955,964 3,440,232 1,640,730 ...... 38,190 
1,286,880 4,974,200 1,084,720 ...... 38,971 

727,440 2,168,600 1,314,320 ...... 86,061 
2,014,320 7,142,800 2,399,040 ...... 125,032 

616,293 2,662,230 526,851 237 11,053 

POPULATION 

147,967 871,543 220, 108s in bons 18,546 
1,195,821 969°783) "25274847 20,204 

380,313 2,930,215 GANS TO Wek ns « woe 51,570 
1,199,915 5,044,024 2,109,880 8 ..0..¢ 68,692 
2,576,134 3,899,998 3,224,426 ...... 71,774 

687,904 1,457,960 S90; AG4o8 ese ies 42,084 

449,064 1,201,550 898, 7065) seis 77,590 
1,136,968 2,659,510 O89 SUZ hs ha Sees 9,674 
1,055,138 5,614,966 1,468,600 60,928 77,826 

332,738! 9 15972,796" 1.196.454.) 0) ye, 5,896 
1,387,876 7,687,762 2,665,054 60,928 183,722 

598,892 3.626.798 U9 SAaeey te ae ak 47,740 

POPULATION 

441,312 1,231,739 308,090 93,859 57,947 

602,595 1,156,850 304,274 © 218 47,952 
1,043,907 2,388,589 612,364 94,047 105,899 

491,323 1,129,742 227,046 29,811 78,466 

265,484 703,817 39,049 171 14,245 

756,807 1,823,559 266,095 29,982 92,711 

Radio 

1,465,590 3,971,043 1,883,670 14,670 172,715 

699,846: 23,664.4580 eo, kk ae ee ee 

99848. SAUER ES we rire sees as ey. 2 ee ee 
9694-4, 880:989, wee ect screws teas 


Grand Rapids Press 


EA Poa? ts 7,202,8: 
New York American ...... 7,162, 
Cincinnati Enquirer ......, 7,128,18 
San Diego Union ......... 7,094, 3: 
Cleveland Pressy pee 084, 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat.. 7,036,92 
Houston Chronicle ........ 015,93 
New: York Sunt. 7.03 een 012, 
Akron Beacon-Journal .... 6,988,64 
Cincinnati Times-Star ..... 6,983,26 
Atlanta Journal.) eee 6,954, 36 
Trenton )/ Times) see eee 6,841,40 
Boston’ Herald) 3). eee 833,56 
Hartford -Timegme eee 6,828,11 
Indianapolis Star ......... »751,60 
Providence Bulletin ....... 724,72 
Madison State Journal ..... 6,634,19 
Louisville Courier-Journal.. 6,626,68 
Dallas News. 7.50 eee 471,34 
New Haven Register ...... 425,74 
Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader 6,406,44 
Detroit Times.-. 3. eee 6,332,42 
Youngstown Vindicator .... 6,320,75 
Rochester Times-Union ... 6,187,11. 
Chicago American ......... 6,214,26 
Richmond News-Leader 6,082,111! 
San Jose Mercury-Herald .. 6,047, 


LEADERS IN NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING—1925 


Morning and Sunday 


New York Times aeeeeee 

Chicago Tribune 2). 2,855,36; 
Boston Herald ........... 2,461,32! 
Cleveland Plain Dealer .... 2,394,04) 
Philadelphia Public Ledger 2,076,454 
New York Herald Tribune. 2,066,44( 
Detroit Free Press ....... ,866,914 
Los Angeles Times ....... ,698,46¢ 
Portland Oregonian ....... 1,660,82( 
San Francisco Examiner... 1,643,314 
New York American ...... 1,642, 11¢ 
Memphis Commercial Appeal 1,613,86¢ 
Baltimore San jose 1,576,134 
Boston’ Globes...) eee 1,564, 
Minneapolis Tribune ...... 1,478,066 


POPULATION FIGURES 


Figures used for classifying the 
cities in this table are the latest _ 
available estimates and quick loca- _ 
tion of the cities is facilitated by | 
a list with population figures one 
Pages 36 and 38. ; 

The next issue of EDITOR & 
PUBLISHER will carry some 
further details as to leadership in 
the various classes. { 


- 


a 


Editor & Publisher for September 19, 1925 


Every Day 
Every Week 


Every Month 
Every Year 


The Cleveland Press publishes more 
advertising than any other 
Cleveland Newspaper 


Last Month 
This Month 
Next Month 


The Cleveland Press had, has, and will have 
more city circulation, more city and suburban 
circulation, more True Cleveland Market 
circulation, and more Total circulation than 
any other Cleveland daily Newspaper. 


For Nearly 
Fifty Years 


it has been the mainstay of Cleveland 
Advertisers 


The Cle veland Press 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES:— ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, IN 
250 Park Ave., New York City 410 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE, LOS ANGELES 
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EDITOR & PUBLISHER SEMI-ANNUAL LINEAGE RECORD 


Total  ——DISPLAY—, Total § ——DISPLAY—, 
City and Newspaper Lineage National Local Classified Legal Radio City and Newspaper Lineage National Local Classified Legal Radio 
Cincinnati Commercial Tribune (m) 1,898,839 182,746 1,103,890 400,064 212,139 15,689 Toledo Times (m).........e+e+0- 1,553,482 - 105,808, =i, W39;8520 . S04) S42 seen 
Sunday ed (G@) stun cbeenes 767,029 122,330 434,064 209,631 1,004 30,595 Sunday ed. (s).......00- F.. 25623.684' 1028433 “g’adp 019). 9271334) 5. ee ee j 
‘Potala (ms) eee eee 2,663,868 1 305:078 1,537,954 15095695 213,143 oe Potat-(iis) ae aca s ees: 4,177,166 207.746 3,389,764 575,876 ..-.: : 
incinnati Enqui B) tienes 7,128, 026,998 4,197, 788,538 4... sa 
Cara ear Page aa Lr a 790 ATES gana ake) ° CITIES HAVING 200,000 TO 249,999 POPULATION 
Cincinnati Times-Star (e)........ 6,983,266 1,208,305 4,775,421 994,934 4,606 107,047 : 3 ' ; 
ee eens 6,269,082 1,370,012 3,662,393 1,236,677 ge 107047. Akron Beacon Journal (e)........ 6,988,649 1,060,274 4,301,092 1,296,752 216,597 113,934 
5 ; 384° 1117 611 63186 , Birmingham Age-Herald (m)..... 2, 741,592 488.168 1,818,054 A35;3720 eee rie 
Sunday ed. (s).......-eee0- 2, 358,855 609, - oA Gh cover 2,005 55,326 Stindaysed a(S) seine eee 1,482,712 266,112 945,686 270,914 
Me otal Ses aa eta 8,627,927 1,979.3 6 4,780,004 18 8,5 2,234 95.570 Totals (msc eee ee . 4,224,304 754,280 2,763,740 706,286 
Milwaukee Sentinel (m)......... 2, ete ahi aoe Bees 28,051 6,978 Birmingham News (e).......... . 5,465,614 1,008,919 3,901,576 555,128 
Stinday, ed (8) erariieucsneee 1,598,0 eee ,017, PRICE IY a Mamie 55,407 unday ed. (s).... - 2,832,046 470,358 1,983,142 378,546 
ALS tAL I CMS) hers oe cetera ele = 3,689,927 722,166 2,399,827 567,934 28,051 62,385 Total ‘ . 8,297,660 1,479,268 5.8847 33.6 
: j ne 5 - ; a ALS (OSes terme. Mee ee ,297, 479, 884,718 933,674 
Milwaukee Leader (e)........... 1,445,006 — 168,0 979,393 180,826 115,325 1,462 Birmingham Post (e).....-----++ 2,198,910 299,796 1,752,114 147,000 
Milwaukee Wisconsin News (e).. eae saan eae PAREN RRO TONE eee Dallas Dispatch (e)..,.2...0s-20+6 mee ve 224,196 1,985,844 308,112 
San Francisco Bulletin (e)....... 3228; entoas per ee MGS ee eens tee ee DallasslourtelGe) ens eet et 3,233,864 325,662 1,941,446 9665756. eae ene 
Sen prance, cS ra Woe eee scree eee tere erate 2b, 866 nord Dallas News (a) a ae 3,780,001 793,393 2,019,852 966,756 ...... 
San Francisco ronic s+ e4 3,906,680 9 , ’ , un ed 8 (Shi swt sede - 2,691,343 371,923 1,729,660 589,760 are 
San Francisco Examiner (ms).... 9,479,268 1,643,314 4,694,774 3,141,180 ...... 168,476 oe Total Ce) nes ie, Bee be g a7 1,165,316 35749,512 1,556:516menen ae 
allas Times-Herald (e).......... 5,482,520 846,577 3,874,322 761,621 225,411 
CITIES HAVING 400,000 TO 499,999 POPULATION Sunday ed. (s)..0200000000) 2,310,721 | 160,177 1,835,300 315,244 27,356 
A ens oe malt iG oe 1,879,738 426,894 679,187 773,657 19,568 ota C53) ew iiet wae ew inifeia: ajuda orn 7, 93,241 1,006,754 5,709 622 1,076,865 252,767 
page ee eu a ee ih 113. Aas 271.384 585,625 256,227 1,804 aS Houston Chronicle (es) fej eitelle-jelele-aiale 7 5015, 930 1,426,446 4182'318 1,407,166 wee eee 
Total Morning (ms)........ 2,992,974 698,278 1,264,812 1,029,884 21,372 34.838 Houston Fost-Dispatch (m)....... 2.923,466 $68,624 1,624,084 730;758; Savceeeetees 
Pact Cevee acre e pee ie . 2,395,558 565.763 1,056,138 773,657 15,251 9,119 Sunday ed. (s) eee tee ete eee 1,788, 966 204,190 1,322,804 261,072 
anette) Stay Gabo) Paawee Serer Doce tkc: eee ee bi Obs Udall Cnis ee Wey Mec cans 4,711,532 772.814 21946,888 991,830 
ans Var ce: 5479.00 868,968 3,200,054 1,410,068 ...... 25.617 Houston Press (6) nese 2,976,022 275,268 2,265,088 435,666 
Sauce tennis). eee ema OO HOWED 315.274 1,859,565 VL eat 74.031 Memphis Commercial Appeal (m) 5,079,312 1,105,230 3,034,346 9395736 ee scene) On are 
Total ((ueayh. Sete eee 7,483,914 1,182,401 4,146,230 2,155,283 ...... 94,999 Py eae lots evil sora PPE OU Shares 
hale 1(cs) eee 6,989196u) © tice ine! bein OMI en, te otal (Cs) ee: ,652.456 1,613,864 4,607,960 1,430,632 
Minneapolis Journa eee ere eo | Vora nai | MM centtn omimcdna 9 osilics  ababian Fetal (ms) e266 ae Eo ¢ 
PS reat ee ee 3315,895 988,220 3,233,116 1,124,859 18,012 42,865 | Memphis Press (e)...0. 0.010110, 2,826,670 (283.822 2,174,256 368,592 
Sunday’ ed. (s)i.'s< wrigusateess 1,986,687 519,849 921,117 $45,721 |...... 53,260 Noe Res Pe. ne Do ee 
Total Si! Wie amas 7,302,582 1,478,069 4,154,233 1,670,280 18,012 76,127 ew Haven Register (e).......... 4, $2 1,057,578 2,789,794 837,900 60,161 
Netware (NGG) Newent 9'906.894 21127690 5.318883 2.452845 ...... 1.2... Sunday ed. (s).............. 1,740,475 326,575 1,230,635 183.265 ~ 7,797 
Newark Sunday ‘Call (s) uns, c 82640270 90 nage 1,615,709. S3ek, 671 ee BOINE7B. | x, Spee” AeS)e eee acer gare Geo etd Tae4 153 4,020,408 ee ee 
(National & Juocal. Combined) > Norfolk Virginian-Pilot (m)...... 2,326,114 343,406 1,598,352 384,396 | arte eis 
New Orleans Item-Tribune (me).. 6,318,246 1,010,129 4,197,422 1,110,695 ...... 0 ...0ee Siiday 26. (8), Pe ome ns 27452,010' 251,188 1,758,498 | ieee ee 
Saad TOL a 1'391293 '184:750 905175 241368 lt. Motal (mis). es oe ees 4,478,124 594/594 3.356.850 426,680 ...... 
Total Gues) (on Osan 7:79 S3O™ IF 1641870. SSM OD%597, sw ANShO OG3mamnmmee eel meen Oe Omaha Bee (Gnes).......0+.00 000. 2.615431 574,102 1.732.253). 4g08 ¢GGuman 
New Orleans States (e).......2.. 3.141,258 370,311 2;390/323 "380,624 16,822, Omaha World-Herald (mes)...... 5,382,517 848,645 3,169,852 1,864,020. 7... 
Sunday ed: (Gs) ea seuerwen ae 1.290.322 135,905 920,331 234,089 go,128, ( Omasaag cya (ea) shea tue 2684185 
Totals Ices) Renee 4,431,580 506,216 3,310,654 614,713 $2,950 (Sam gauranio ye, OP ea vie ae er 
lew s Times-Picay . 5,457,036 916,067 3,196,244 1,344, , sot eneMeciee oe eoad 673 iu 
New lean en ee 401g San Antonio Light (e).1........ 3567/3888 4947508 
Total (mé).g2s- Se eeauee 8,496,823 1,359,195 4/714.018 2,423,810 50,577 Sunday ed. (8)...-.1.+.4-- - 2,146,466 371,700 
Walkingtay Benin eee 11502216 °384'567 7911133 446°626 30°602 Metal) (és) Mena ee 5,714,324 866,208 
: 86,588 43 
Sunday ed (9) oe CITIES HAVING 150,000 TO 199,999 
Washington Star (e)............ 9,403,656 1,053,416 6,253,605 2,096,635 65,749 Bridgeport Herald) (6). ee cee 518,042: 6 sees ce cede Od pe 
Sunday ¢d) (GS) scbee oe eee o.028 332,283 2,379,842 555,498 31,231 Bridgeport Telegram (m)........ 3.434.548 832,525 2,196,858 405,165 7,656 
4 'Total) (es) pete ce eee 12,671,279 1,385,699 8.633.447 2,652,133 96,980 most, (6) Paty eee series 3,493,126 848,498 2,214,653 435,975 13,484 
Washington Times (e)........... 4,091,993 773,908 2,838,312 479.773 35,372 Ost. (8) sspears ss (631,896 122857 4no 517 96,522 460 
Washington Post (ms).......... 49.79 234 Tae m0 ce cha Yeoh nm 5% ete NP ep Reeie mcm ata, ae ea A Rrid otal ee) w magn vera qc 4,125,022 971,355 25627170 532,497 13,944 
ridgeport. ‘Times’ (6)... +... 000s. 1,578,020 103,348 1,145/676 128.006) meee 
CITIES HAVING 300,000 TO 399,999 POPULATION Bridgeport. Star e)-: rite 1.872.277 141,291 1,396,607 | 9agn gage 
See (ia Bats a ayton, O!," Tournial (mm)... ee... 2,114,532 321,622 1,142,484 541,618 108,808 
Folemarles Somme Oo: aR AMR) OE a atesng PO oat Nd Ic ae Take Nae aee Zena aa 
dianapolis News (e).........+. 3,936, 1484,88 7 , , 9409 neces , Sunday Journa Sie Pe cas Saiss 193,208 1.445,864 339;066 - Wee: 
iodine tS Ga BPA TON Se ‘s : fae be eee 1080 b/Sn meee Total morning (ms)....... 3.992.670 24.830 2.588.348 880,684 108,808 
"Total: (aes) ee ee 6.751)602 1,312,953 3°804123 1634526 10, Total evening (es)........ 6207 976 £77 894 5 132.414 1,084,678 17,990 
Indianapolis Times (eh ss sae 2'919.540 330,627 2,164,002 YEO (Continued on Page 16) 
Oaklanc ost-Enquirer (e)....... pe 234,90 3,355,100 655,760 23,366 
Oakland Tribune (e)............ 388 $10,250 3,649,282 1,917,218 195.762 
Sunday ed. (s)......0sc0005 Fes 99 96.768 1,733,256 817.796 11.102 
Total, Ces} taeaeennecn ine 9,543,310 907,018 5,382, 2,735, 206,864" os... 
Portiaae Gices, heel (e)...... 4,117,344 647,360 Pas sae eae oe oat 
Sunday ed. (s) i SE ae 1,619,114 218 OOS MpeS73:5/72)0 BAS O71. 534 mee etn 
otal. (€8) 1.80 cenekiesss. 9736458 | 1SO5s8681 65624058) ails4o130) aaeaanen ee 
Portland (Ore.) News (e)....... 2,606,937 400,903 1,967,332 238,702 7,891 42,253 4 
Posianc (One? aga (m).. 4,642,526 1,112,712 1,900,332 1,632,482 ...... N5372 J 
Sunday ed) (s)ekaee ee £ 2:6295872, 25491108. 01,166,450, 914 2 o mene 61,880 
Total (ms)..q:08 3... omens - 7,262,398 1,660,820 3,066,784 2.546.794 |..... 77,252 
Portland (Ore.) rae Ce)ies 3,074,225 473,521 2,133,033 467,671 14,793 46 37 
Exey idence ye (Goal) eetes wee 2,923,516 4485566) 9125 1:16 95 223 5 Silene Wee ; ae one 
unday edi (2b atan aes D0438445 526,563. 1,215,689 | 301592 © Bo, 4) oe .. Ad S d d 
meek Meme Goi TRON I Aaebase gs Advertising Otandards 
Providence, News; e)ijecis se siete 2.512,544 463,593 1,732,768 316,183 
Providence Tribune (©) eee 1,948,708 198,703 1,610,152 139,908 
unday edi v(S) «te merci ete cterre 416,360 626 317,504 27,230 . 
Total (es). 1.1. .fes,s. 020. 2)865,123N , 270,820 4,927,656 0) 167.138 To protect readers of The New York Times 
Rochester Democrat & Chronicle | a 
ms) 7,901,693 983,072 3,869,683 3, 3 i i i i 
Rochester Herald (m) § - 3185.330 182,630 1,671,446 a rteer es eV Cry, advertisement offered for publication 8 
Sunday ed. (s)......... 1. 1,080,898 48 Doi eS221962 mae 2098720 eee ae ee a 4 : 
Total (mis)..: 0+... cs «073,266,208 ©) -230:846 92 494.408.. 0 Sap-o74eue tc a mee = subject to censorship and must conform to The 
Rochester Journal (e). segs ate areal Ane omen ey 198,788 1,556,712 198,355 191,153 36,733 L s ) 
Sunday €di, (ayneree, lesa 883,387 132,091 580.265 84.642 502 20,839 Times standards and conception of a newspaper’s 
4 ae CoG apa aestian 1 330/879 2.136.977 282,995 191,655 $7,592 : ; 
Rochester Times-Union (e)....... HIST LS 3014,318 »481,22 3 1 1 1 
Seattle PostTutlligencer Gai) 11. Sooeys esate 4,481,228 669,310 22,287 48,746 obligation to the public. Through this censorship 
undayiedsn(s) ame in iene 470,504 4421022 | 707-014) 3247468 sea aee "122 «|i 10] ; 
‘Total’ (Gas) see. ee (077.276 1,074,206 2,089°004 ERE. Gps poe the advertising columns of The Times are ke t 
Se eres uae 08 9 3,976 ed 9: 99,736 
Seattle Stz Si ONE ee eee RUSE OND; 9,231 2,337,168 35,881 3,196 34.906 2 fs : 
Seattle Times (e).............055 5.212'834 1,007/284 3°024°451 1,181'099 523 86.374 free from questionable and “catchpenny” offers. 
Sunday ed. (s) ER fee Wea On: 3 17,540 426,145 1,043,345 848.050 ...... 24,609 
Stal. Ges) ee es ee 7,530,374 1,433,429 4.067.796 2,029,149 $23 110.983 oom: 
CITIES HAVING 250,000 TO 299,999 POPULATIOM “ast Dunday, neptember 13, [he No a 
; ; ; ‘ a8 
Aflgata Toute ae 4,057,148. obidats Uabanato, ) Fee published the greatest volume of advertising ever 
Sunday ed Sis); See 997,226 Aa3ie 3 f s] 2 704 i i 1 
Tol, Gee ee 954 5600 1385 73414 sera Mare Gee eeele printed: in a regular issue of ayNew York) mea iaaam 
C aie 25 9OI.7 9 3990./¢ soit, 9 ’ 2 
Columbus ee Oe cag 1801754 576,212 $.534.236 778,526 waggg 16018 998 columns (295,408 agate lines). There were 240 
Sunday. ed. (S).c 0: ssta 21948007 © | 368/780) 1 19a0.64u mmtce Ors eq mmmanedIC mae aes ts =— i 
Total Ces\n at eee ee 10,478,036 1,690°901 6.272.030 2.071.700 43405 125,800 pages—I3 sections. 
Columbus State Journal (ams) ee: 3,676,350 337,550 2.520.850 663.650 154.250  37°163 
enve 3 ae ’ : My : : 5 
ver Rocky Mt. News Guin. 2.057, 636 387,912 1,184,568 462,028 23,128 epee The Times, however, takes more pride in the high 
Total (ms)...... 472.3 651.728 2.023.990 9 4 eer i iSi in j i 
are | Sane. mee 651,728 2.073.996 768,236 28,420 29,800 quality of the advertising in its columns than in the 
Sundaysed:\(e) a eee oe 510,676 480,620 1/321656 7071840 ’s ul led vol TI dvertisi i 
i 5) 2.51 80,620 1,321, 97" 560 40,620 inequaled volume. he advertisin rinted last Sun- 
Detiver Tames Chloe, Soe oR Atte Aan INO St 316 Timea gine Maeva day and every other day r 2 hi h quali 
Tersey eee es Qi 4,003,844 9481027 2°345°079 7081038 d0¢’1n OO “ta 7 y> Fepresents Mena dasa 
uisville Courier-Journal (m)... 3.498.836 833.538 1,685,981 7 “11/538 14.995 contain 1 1 i i 
Sere or Selvin SAG ae 894.538 UL Ge RE leery 1538 14,955 s news and information of every line of business. 
Gee (Morning (ms). 0.0... 6.626.687 1,216,756 4.015,417 1,381,868 12.640 33,272 r ° 1 ppc: . 
Louie: aa Gabe eri eSpaIS  “ass.aa $.690.300. "963,345 15,239 10,667 The Times declines advertising that is fraudulent or 
Sun ed S-(s))., ates) ae Se 2235 194.47 EEA Aq 1OR6daee ke ee i i i i 
anday ‘ede (ee 2.235.126 184.473 1,838,664 2 ppt eM. misleading, detrimental to the public welfare or that 
Post’ \(e)S.. ete aA hy oe 609.27 349 735°9: Sorgen) eS Oy SO ok : 
Sp, bot (OR eae ere 2.609.270 Zesie5 1,735,c0F, 510ania; bce Meee may cause loss of confidence in reputable advertising 
St: og i. Se) ee eS 3 394.618 578.186 2,340,306 tigen ees ee and honorable business, 
Bie Re ae ‘ 5818 176,330 4 
Total. c(esieeo th pe eee 36.706 ; Cae Seed ere 
Paul Pioneer Press (ms)..... dee C8 By1 26. 2,907 324 ae8,620 35,630. ..... 


RET ee ee 7.620.779 1,287,326 5,105,695 1.227.758 7,044 40.815 
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1925 


Easy and Effective Method for Newspapers to Inform 


Local Trade and Manufacturers of Comparative Costs ~~ 


of Newspaper and Magazine Advertising 


Too frequently wholesalers or large retailers request- 
ing manufacturers for newspaper advertising receive 
the reply that newspaper advertising though admit- 
Then the advertiser 
quotes the total magazine circulation he is buying in 


tedly better, is too expensive. 


that particular state, and its proportionate cost— 
thinking it is cheaper. 


The only effective answers to such fallacies are the 
facts which are available for the asking from a num- 
ber of authoritative sources listed at the conclusion 
of this advertisement. 


Costs of newspaper advertising by states and geo- 
graphical divisions have been worked out in simple, 
table form showing: Number of English daily News- 
papers, separated morning, evening and Sunday; 
Jeint line rate of each group; Cireulation of each 


group. 


For example, take Kansas. If an advertiser were to 
say that he is buying 4 magazines providing a com- 
bined circulation of 138,708 in that state, at a pro- 
portionate line rate of 80c, it is a simple matter to 


refer to these handy charts and reply as follows: 


Comparative Cost of Magazine and Newspaper Advertising 


in Kansas 

Proportionate 
Kansas Line Proportionate Proportionate Cost of 

Total Net Population Rate Line Rate Milline 560 lines 

Paid 12/31/24 1,769,257 for Kans. Rate for Kans. 10 inches x 4 cols. 

Saturday Evening Post ....... 2,329,589 33,478 $12 17c $5.08 $95.20 
Ladies’ Home Journal ........ 2,350,952 40,987 15 26c 6.34 145.60 
American: Magazitie’:.....:... 2,206,520 39,255 12 Zhe 5.35 117.60 
Literary Digest (4-12-24) 1,433,483 24,988 9 16c 6.40 89.60 
Tice! Be ia eee ee 8,320,544 138,708 $48 80c $5.76 $448.00 


138,708 circulation with heavy duplication scattered thinly all over Kansas isn’t enough to do any dealers a lot 
of good—just enough to do a lot of dealers little good. 


Newspaper advertising in Kansas sells the greatest number of people at the lowest cost. You have the advan- 
tage of selecting cities where the advertising will do you the most good. You can select the strongest paper, 
Morning, Evening or Sunday, and you can absolutely eliminate duplication. 


Joint Joint Joint Joint Joint Joint 
Morning Papers Line Milline Evening Papers Line Milline Sunday Papers Line Milline 
Number Circulation Rate Rate Number Circulation Rate Rate Number Circulation Rate’ Rate 
10 126,285 .444 3,52 49 235,65 Ged eat oO 15 Dod Le esd Ae oan 
14 page averaging 10-in. x 4 cols. (560 lines) in every English daily newspaper in Kansas would cost only— 


$248.64 Morning 


These costs include all newspapers in Kansas. 
many and the cost would be proportionately lower. 


$709.52 Evening $399.84 Sunday 


Of course, the average campaign would not require that 
You retain the selection of medium and market. 


If any other services should be included let us know and we shall 
be glad to list them in future advertisements. 


Ask for booklet on costs of national newspaper advertising by states 
and zones. Write any of the following: 


Editor & Publisher, Times Bldg., New York City. 

E. Katz Special Advertismg Agency, 58 W. 40th St., N. Y. 
The Blackman Company, 120 West 42nd St., New York City. 
Bureau of Advertising, A. N. P. A., 270 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
Advertisers’ Weekly, Jason Rogers, Publisher, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Standard Rate and Data Service, 536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 


The calculations were first made years ago by Editor & Publisher 
and revised annually. 


Publishers—get the figures for your state. Publish them occasionally 
in your newspaper and mail reprints to your local retailers and whole- 
salers. Advise them how to use the figures to their own advantage in 
getting proper newspaper advertising support from the companies 
whose goods they are selling. 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 


New York Atlanta 


Chicago 
San Francisco 


Kansas City 


Editor & Publisher for September 19, 1925 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER SEMI-ANNUAL LINEAGE RECORD 


Total = ——DISPLAY——, _ 
City and Newspaper Lineage National Local , Classified Legal |» Radio Citysand Newspaper L siebage aljongl 1 tea Classified Legal 
Dayton News (e)........000: .. + 6,183,772 937,300 4,048,926 1,138,928 58,618 20,698 Z. Cone i 2 2 
Sunday) ed. (8)... .e0.de 21108806 193,102 1,490,748 "424,732 "224° 43'176 Yonkers NAY Heclt torn) aaanres seean? Gaueaee salle Ae: 
é ; onkers, N. Y., Herald (e)...... 2,821,790 393.477 1.849986 495,642 82,685 
Total (es) .....-. vieseeee 8,292,578 1,130,402 5,539,674 1,563,660 58,842 33,874 Sunday ed.’ (s) 1,170,554 115,164 2.871.710 183, : 
er “pee (e)... 3,069,226 Ay eae ae 13:620 or eels American (€) ..cccscccseee, 4,314,926 Siz ose a ool eon Pre ye Bits 
MNGa ye Cd et (6)\ere qeierets ccsjelcie 1 3 878,32 90 etics eumleaeeye a) igeotal lmorneiGns)ae, 4% cine O54, ; 133; : tae 
La “Feta (es) a icscl 3 1,338/022 2,503,100 677°474 13,623 Total morn. (ms)......... 4,651,542 817,306 3,133,586 7005700) Wiisrercier 
OF ert TESS) CO) ce areietetoiv re 9,202 PP OT oy AY) ’ 
ier Worth Record) (aid) hee 370,580 1,687,216 767,508 CITIES HAVING 75,000 TO 99,9 
Gilad Rapids Presse) 1,063,090 5,122'390 1,016,904 4 : Biedalpa Tord Son ei ES 
Reckimond Times-Dispatch (ms)... 3,454,346 699,090 2,243,724 511,532 Allentown Call (m) weer eecceece . 4,578,098 875,084 3,702,972 537,810 135,408 
Richmond News-Leader (e)...... 6,082,118 1,0421524 4.145/344 894250 Sunday ed.'(s)..scassceee .. 517,356 84,196 "433,202 98434 1358 
eeeriog eRe pubhcast(e es ae 4,158,523 244,497 3,458,525 269,500 MoralviGns) 4s eee Ase . 5,095,454 959,280 4,136,174 636,244 136°766 
ERTL al ao i 1594362 75885 1.482734 8'343 Chattanooga News (e).......... 3,872,463 697,953 2,722,447 452053... 
RUB e teeta eat tae 7626689 1,081.899 6°029°352 §15°438 El Paso Herald (e)...... wh. . 2,799,098 805,597 1,599,130 434,368 10,192 
Syracuse Herald ‘Ay 2 ay © ce rng 3 770,395 638,995 2.804,781 £72,488 El Paso News-Herald (m) eo eelcee 5 251,462 13,725 121 418 116,319 5,634 
Sn ete SIE ee eee 14301079 248,359 10721495 4sioaa Sunday ed. o) sits ee okays + 162,055 1,238 115,672 45,145 «1,327 
Aran Bau at gear 30074 8779 17°530 otal Cmsy te pe)s s eeatiocee 413,51 14,963 237,090 161,464 ; 
Tacoma ledger (ms)............ 2,943,640 416,738 1,720,978  777°924 3 ; (Figures for period Feb. 1, 1925, to June 30, 1925) 6,961 
ee eee er ey ara tea 41483066 9091412 2'557'534 9797202 36.918 12,684 El Paso Times (ms).......-.... 2,145,235 400,759 1,316,653. 427,823. ...... 
Worcester Post (€)......sesseeee 3,011,498 431,498 2,257,465 338,733 36,592... Elizabeth Journal (e)........... - 5,205,142 861,336 3.919.678 1,024,128 1.1... 
Youngstown Vindicator (e€)...... 5,086,371 721,685 3,564,107 800,579 117,564 98,263 Jacksonville (Fla.) Journal (e)... 3,644,704 404,796 2,517,060 634.830 88,018 
ire Ces) ts ncertorwiea et. See ater Re Wiehe 332 41,953 Lensine gees spe Journal (e). Bays 871,626 3,323,992 793,478 . 27,342 
ee Pe ake 8 Soe "320, 5 4,274.52 ,052,8 ; ; AANCOMA wo tat (68) sar eisicls # ehsiele aleve sOS3; 510s ok Ste sie seth ee sickle teat ane 
pee WAVING 128.000°TO 140.406 POPULATION Lincoln State Journal (mes). 1... 3,183,082 375,264 2,571,130 28,688 01 
; E Little Rock Democrat (e)........ 2,861,586 374,234 210247974 3581162 104,316 
eesti Ae Co) san es ee ane eta aoe Gee eee ee Sunday ed.. (s)...... + 909,328 132,594 "663,894 112,112 728 
s pai)’. - wes 28, 26,36: PEST Nil OS 5 Sie ggg , otal (es) sass eee e eee eee 3,770,914 506,828 2,688. : 
MTotal (Cea an. Leas 31678:925 642,894, 959,679.45, 13 56, CSIs eo oe ne Little Rock, Ark., “Gazette (im)... 3,392,228 781 424 21068 572 520,156 "27,076 
Des Moines “Register” &’ribune: | soy aseaee ch aga Sunday ed. (8). +ereevesees 1,550,990 _ 329,224 1,032,626 183,176 5,964 
Te Arey hae a ee 986, 456, Abia ae 19,453 ‘total ‘Gas Uke en ioe! 4,943,218 1,110,648 3,096,198 703,332 33,040 
(ae tee scans deat 4,176,431 943,420 2.568.329 664,682 ...... 19,659 Peoria Transcript (m).......... 1,375,680 167,741 1,032,299 175.6 5 
bumdsy ed (a) cs ae 1,580,299 457,597 786,858 335944. agai 19,824 a Journal Ces) sine siuarhatneee en CLO SLES 643,886 2,740,414 pete Se 
z ‘Total (exe. ae ie Bea: silat eeu ere: AEA) ioe 58,936 Poem ie Seve in al aise’ hele ipjoveta bears TeRS68 2,580,433 625,739 44,384 
Pty tee ae a0ne 26 520, Asie Se Vides ACs) aan hc, erates a ,169,121 143,760 837,563 187.79 
Hartford Times (€).....eseeeees 6,328,118 1,041,952 5,133,320 541.071 ....., 111,775 Total (es) .......45 Deena 5,126,038 894,425 3,417,996 815537 47.220 
Lae A Sea Re FLY ae 1984188 1.478635 475°553 42.843. 6.76. Pawtucket Times (e)........... 4,847,127 677,549 3,721,780 447.798 48.844 
Nashville Banner (e).........+-+ 2,709,070 679,992, 91,705; 00 20 ie SG SsOe2 an ener penne St. Joseph News-Press (e)....... 3,022,726 813,148 1.838.326 364.168 oa 
Sunday ed! (8). .cssdee dese. 1,478,260; | 2645446) 011.053)682 1 /e160;13 2m men ee meee Sioux City Journal (mes)....... 3,008,768 832,902 1,701,196 474,670... 
Nothin tte gcse ernest 4.247.936 944.398 2,759,184 543,454 TI, Sioux City Prtiuing (ain 2 2,517,613 613,452 1,609,874 2941287 111. 
Dye oh Se Or ee 790" 042" yadiéan-. S74 se Te ae ee roy Record (me)....-......... 30: 758,307 2,184,945 360.542 21,484 
Roe eine Me ae Troy@iinies (2) sc seth ect ris. cd ORy 428,290 1,870,878 286,040 86,298 
(me). ac esees ese cle Daeteseajee oa @@62, B02. WOliAtA= 2057667 NEZR ICE Wichita Beacon (e) 501.546 1,814,232 471; 4 
Saqudayued. its)i he, nee ae 765,772 151,228 541,772 OV oe ie Sunday ed. (s) 98,351 651,189 59°56 ps bas 
Total (mes)) mica teers 3,728,074 768,642 2,599,464 359,968 otal (es) . 599,897 2,465,421 620,679 
Paterson Press-Guardian (e)..... 4,252,422 517,237 3,046,747 688,438 Wichita Eagle (ms) $48,334 2,120,830 1,072,179 72,015 
Sunday eds (a) sah cee 1,001,479 201,308 "670,415 129,756 Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader (e)... 6.496.442 772,296 4,285,998 424396 ...., 
Totale (es), scaveh meee 5,253,901 718,545 3,717,162 818,194 Wilkes-Barre News (e)..... 5ia,5 tat(j650,5980.\ see ee 
Paterson Call (m) ovsscs sola : 4426985 645,070 $l049407 732,508 ios 
aterson. News? (e)/2i. sistas «cveleiaier 3347,452 ,62 3,378,7 ,082 : 
Sharon, Fay NeweTelegagh Ce). 281902 357.460 Boysiesa score CITIES HAVING 50,000 TO 74,999 POPULATION 
San Diego Sun (e)...-.....0-0- 4,965,702 499,688 3,583,384 882,650 Altoona Mirror (e)...... iguana aie? 1G0D9,955 709,107 4,309.77 
San Diego Union & Tribune (ms). 7,094,332 1,129,450 4,138,932 1,825,950 Atlantic City Press-Union (me).. 42437493 7411120 2.732006 ik’ gas 47,671 
(e). 5,688,984 999.138 4.016.320 673,526 Sunday ed.t (s) 318,876 14.747 201.974 ; : 
Total (mes) aseces Ba. 12,783,316 2,128.588 8.155.252 2,499,476 Total "(mes\iescuane eae 4.756.368 755,867 2.934.880 LLOIE4yR | ATEET 
Spokane Spokesman Review (m).. 2,739,169 560,366 1,271,625 907,178 tSunday total includes two issues in May and four in June attaches =) 
Spokane Chronicle (e)....... 7,669,904 680,539 3,386,195 864,001 Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle (ms)... 1,846 488. 374 388 1 393.726 178,500 
Spokesman Review (s)...+-:- 1,514,994 411,132 °’840:947 262/915 Augusta (Ga.) Herald (es)...... 2,364,768 663,222 1.437016 264. i. 
Total . (ines), Hane hoe sens 11,954,067 1,652,037 5,498,767 2,034,094 Bethlehem Globe (e) 3'619.868 599306 2’641.40k |) 60s TORE ame 
Springfield, Mass., Union (m).... 3,480,938 785.922 1.850.960 836.636 Binghamton Press (e).......... & F4811836  808°360 3997 378 7R8 KON 
Evg. Union (e).....+se0ces+ 3,621,749 782.220 1.906.798 954.137 Brockton Enterprise (e€)......... 2.491,502 6.692 1.361. 52360 AL Ala 
Sunday, edi A(a)a eae eee 879,401 179,219 482.125 217/940 Charleston (Peete fener ae ea ie " 2:386'006 601386 1:09 22540 agg cee 
reten tet mores (OR A ee 4,360,339 965,151 2,333,085 1,054,676 Charlotte, N. C., News (e).ITTI1 470977958 358'021 3'107°290 417603 144. O71 
ulsa Tri ane . 4,496, 562,324 3,221,722 é anidayed a(a)iei ene 1,141,993 107,131 '905:632 «127.254 ~—S «1.07 
Tulsa World (ms) 4,905,628 948,192 3,063,634 883,736 Total (es) 5.169.948 465.152 "902 ’ Oat 
063, : al! tes) Fs etcetera, 5,169,945 (152 4,013,902 544,927 146.947 
Chester. Times (e).............. 2,618,301 470,347 1,867'661  280°293 i 
CITIES HAVING 100,000 TO 124,999 POPULATION Columbia, S._C., State Gaba: 1.770.426 567,544 1,042'244 160/538 40,714 
Albany Knickerbocker Press (ms). 5,427,534 842,772 3,596,096 856,856 . 109,312 ...... pti ites) cis oe gan ae 2'809'92¢ 830 °088 1,600'66 a77992 60°804 
Albany News (€)..scesseseeeees 3,913,470 531,942 2,066,148 674.142 38/066 1... Columbus, Ga., Ledger (e)...., : 2681119 $14;004 1'e73186 -279'830 
Albany Times-Union (€)......00 §,008,211 1,011,390 3,097,798 607,416 238,248 53,359  Covingtcen Post (e)........0...., 1240022 45,248 «9871168 +~—«*190,422 ‘17,164 
Coded Cotes (Oh 5 aa EEE MME a Dts a Ges Sunday ed. (8).0,......,... 63,672 478,794 35.350... 
amden ost-lelegra CJsavesic 4,79), 4 A 5 y p BODO: iat satis ais Total ¢ fae iee | wad of a) ’ ee ewes 
Canton Repository. (e).......... 5,636,394 705,418 3.963.659  967°317 136,362 60,626 CHinsiee eee (e) 880,752 ett vetade Pa Bees 
Sunday ed. (S).cvceeccsveees 1,744,884 234.216 1,210,202 300.366 799 62,469 Davenport Democrat & Leader (2) 3,377,644 259.376 2,058,130 =154°136 soe 
mrie Ustal, (©) Oe 7,381,278 939,634 5,173,961 1,267,683 137,151 123,095 Sunday ed. (s)....ss0.0. ..& "895,902 » 1141548 ’680°988 100366... 
Sunday ed. (s)ssserseccsees 1299958 311749. “a7Or7a4 311430 ae Davenport, Sa, Times (e)ss. i010 @eq0IR , Paateh. Seesas FRM cn 
Total Ces) One e.c Sen ee 4,795 228, 05727 29 § 3:233,7070) B734:360 eee a eR Easton. Express (€)...-. sc. conc, 342, 743. "128. ; a sk 
iota 4 g 333, als ak lyst berks Ve aston Express (e)........0500, 4,342,898, 743.694 31128076 471,128 ...... 
Erie, Pa. Times ()eveeerveee. 4,016,795 699.817 2.555.310 665,331 14,638 Flushing Journal (e)............ 2,033,572 257.000 750,400 985,600 15,572 
all River Herald (e)........... 3,100,487 656,634 2.298115 145.738 54,541 Calveston News (ms)........e0+ 2,505,813 530,192 1.421.360  554'261 ‘ 
gd ci Sach Oc cne AY EE eh 648 Gary Post-Tribune (e) 1001, 3,962,495 457.314 2,953,413 551.768 |... .. 
S ay PUGS Ve uGe dace ae tere 816, NS alae i 4,140 Haverhill Sunday Record (s)..... "485.87 24.0 "442.7 ; ON cM 76 
Darth ee se anes teint 87688 $37,838 31052/826 1,451,618 18,768! Uolyebe Telertan (oe fe ae 1.492.098 168168 1.030581 248009 2/814 
pul Nowe Priore motte cee ee seger,, Tonle, Advertiser () a yar 2,020,095 243,282 1,308,860 291,830 184/121 
Kansas City . 2,630,3 ; 342,943 AALS BLATV Oion oe : dots). o oh ae 959.924 159,435 "710,227,815 ‘ 
Knoxville News (€)....+..000+0- 1,955.208 146,404 1,521,734 277,326 “Total (m ) : 0 "One : 
Knoxville Sentinel (es).......... 4:262}202 © 691,054" 2958140.) 7 tacoma een Honalaln, Stas Bullen thee 7308938 Io nce Sloe © oe 
e Sentinel : 1, 858,14 GOD lee ieterdee emcee: Tor Star-Bulletin (e)....... 1,894,735 066 1,190, 
Lynn, Telegram ae (oe). ee 2,654,960 375,900 1,934,658 431,956 Rot ae or ed. (Saban oe 952.472 173/347 "590 298 714494 14208 
J (CPs orasacu bic i F st , 231, TULA Zep folatete are Nel vorethts Ofal VCE) ae tan See ee eee j i : i 
OkGh 2 oral ee ee A oct Fore So? D620 444,794 2,166,372 572,068 1 2;446te Huntington Herald-Dispatch (ms). pete aeeae pa eee oe ie 
Oidshoma Cite Oli bones Cay eee ee ae Pe yc oen Tie pane sain Pate ee 2.431.730 185,752 2,030,126. 211.232... ... 
y Oklahoman (m)... 3, yC 5,442 .380,708 505 3 a Johnstown LIDUNE: CE) Sree WA late ee 5 Y 086° Se 
Pefoa aire CaaS ccc LEME aig a MEE MORI BA SRMRA MRR Pas tig eee aie: anaes auoae UID 
ey FO CMIS) a ieee 692, ,183,630 2,255, 199, i 432 News-Journal (me)! i7.500)...5 3,166,318 612,182 2,002 
Times (e) ...........++.+++ 3,879,866 886,144 2.107.854 (852,880 5,264 17,724 Surd 1 "628.241 aoa; 'agsisa dates. aes 
Passaic Herald (e).seee.sssss.. 3.290.194 573,136 2.292.805 424,253 93,262 82.669 Total Gon. eee 3,704;380 668319 2,400 O13 £43:420 20,009 
Passaic News (€) 020+0e0t2023. 3,305,760 | 613,895 2,343,103 448.762 99,761 83,343 T-ansing Capital News (e)....... 2,648,920 1111118 2'275,854 233,650 28,298 
Reading Eagle (e) ...--.....0.. 863,820 1,257,004 3.676,2 913 0; S6G ayaa ee acarnls ce. Long Beach Press-Telegram (e).. 4,147,919 585.046 2.524688 1,038185  33°520 
Reading Tribane (8)... cere, $02,946 1857601» 6 :240:298\5 1 43 08 c paneer y 8 Sunday dL (go, eee 1.108.108 190.922 "666.747 "250.439 «2783 
Leader (me). ssvisaae + «vojsn ein RlQ7,607 ek 400.045 82) 274 907 le» 505 08 Rma ee) Louth Baten oe GR) TE Bes tad aiaeo keane eee ae 
Salt Lake City Deseret News (e). 2,276,218 454,592 1,249,574 322,052 110. i ne ch. Mista Play. leraldedaehct ieee 13°419'567 1,008077 OS8C645 2,617,606. 20r74ay 
alt dake City Telegram (ves 2.518.502 233,096 1836814 335,132 118.276 ss... Sunday’ (s) vesebecesscessss 4,605,020 © '392'658 3°453°387 949.070 16908 
oa pe fe) se aie ste: 3,103,548 354,138 2,054,164 443.758 133434 1.1... Muara Fla Neve (eyes ge F477 400 ear Lee aoen Tisoeal 160443 
g 5 FOL. cc 405.2 760,018 1,755,152 814618 75,488 inday Lic gilier  DOABT "695 2.540, 287” : 
Sunday ed. (s)...2..«ss0.00 189.524 362,964 1,221,276 296.002 91282 ‘...°. ah ROR MEM ret Sa pa 
Schene not! (ms) wsicasssseeess 5,294,800 1,122,982 2,976,428 1,110.620 84,770 29,666 eet 1ia'6ce ”350'080 tee 306 ee 
Schenectady Gazette, (6:20) dear §,128,844 697,662 3,643,689 753.914 33,579... Niagara Falls, N. Y., Gazette (e) 4[028'226  482'508 3.146°760 308868 128°106 
eberceiaty (Unie Star Ou ee 3.724.916 507221 2,722,423 453,371 168.933 121,648 ) 3,588,378 486.608 2,309,832 553.672 178.450 
Minis enn ee DOFs098 074,872 2,855.21 568,969 62,891 $8,595 Pasadena Star-News (e)......... 5.916.442 428.323 31940,265 1,433,677 32/137 
Total Ces) Bersih OoAY 972, 161, 54 667,202 143,485 14 77,472 Portland (Me.) Express (e)..... 3.679,386 1,103.948 2 176.037 390/404 67.057 
Potal! (es): 5) ibia's autonome 5,069,699 836,826 3,520,419 712.454 62,905 136,067 Telegram (s : 317 en a ; 
Staten Island Advance (e)....... 3,609,545 239.184 2'277'163 1.093.202 : st aD EMER 1897 496 1a. O mk BeLd en Le 
Sioa Monee Oe oF a 5,600,545 239,184 2.277.163 1,093,202... Mt Ddtalier (es). ee en oe 4.877.456 1.421.759 2,940,173 515,524 86.892 
Tampa Tribune (m)............ 5,693,184 701,946 3/839'682 Uist ese D217 00 get aw eb rel or ae mes eve mew ramet) sores soe ees 
cas A . as 3,839.682 ‘ Ciahs ‘ cious 2 Vv ae GS cette tapers eee , ‘ Z 
unday Cd (8). see ereeeees 3,781,470 1 316.720 3,080,686 1 184.064 Rees Tone By OMEN eee ete 3,551,765 547 240 9,624°530 379,095 104,402 
Grenion ‘Times Cue eee paeioon eae Saariben eeenee KORO), lath Bae tA Fortsmouth (Va.) Star (e)....... 1,387,799 173,425 1,133,366 81,0887. cree 
Sunday ed. 201, 969, eeeyone Seep mena oop: Sunday ae Rieret sete s eek aeaebea Ph het 817,441 17,257) ee 
ay ie (000,248 233. Gass eer ea erates) (Kota. 8 kee... 2257.92 08.848 1,950,807 98,265 
- oS 841, é 45538, 138i5) | C1 C440 noo tae mee Racine Journal-N: ( : s en 
Utica, Observer Dispatch (e) 1940, P 3,650,934 449,122 35,476 19,530 Racine Nimes-Call Ce) 00000 31 39/340 320/418 17598 804 380,098 cal 
Tots ‘i 7 Are wet fotd es 4 ock Islan TRUSIME) hoa en ns 1,030,24 3 *830.692 15.34 eae 
Utes oo Ce $269,426 $23,866 35,476 51,198 Roanoke ‘Times (m)......- Ome Looe RR San ROe 1.282062 186330 hae 
Waterbury Herati ‘ , ad AU Bearer — wobec aes ae : cee AN te S12 O14 Le Rep cee 
Himington Every. Bronce cok vad tiiods Side ocke Bhan ee ee y ed. (s)... Nas (1.275 232 ; 1,059,478 103.026 ...... 
Wilmington Journal (e).......-. 3,647,573 736,812 3487 085 433°708 aeore PA Sacri Maes Gas Pema ther Far aa ena teers Ty 
Wilmington, els Newe Geen aataa® OS raid aig meer Ber ores a Union. (ms)ei.. ose. 2:210,684 207,032 1,572,312 362,992 68,384 
Wilmington Sunday Star Coiiet Taito? 146736 o6S'Io1 ; E y reveport Journal (e).......... 3.901,628 347.718  2.241,052 BIZ 85S coeur 
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Editor & Publisher for September 19, 1925 


National Lineage Leadership 


in Cleveland, ono 


URING the first eight months of 1925, The Cleve- 
land News (Evening) published a greater volume 
of National Advertising than was published during the 
same period by the other evening newspaper in Cleve- 
land. And—The Cleveland News (Evening) made a 
GREATER INCREASE in National Advertising in the 
first eicht months of 1925 versus the same period in 1924 
than did the other evening paper of Cleveland. 


Here Are the Figures: 


The Cleveland News >» 
—Increase 200,454 Lines 


Press 6 days Increase 41,970 Lines 


The Cleveland News’ EXCESS 
INCREASE Over Press ... . . 158,484 Lines 


There must be a reason for this continued 
leadership in National Lineage on the part of 


The Cleveland News 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 
Ohio’s Greatest Newspaper Ohio’s Greatest Newspaper 


Represented by: 
GEO. A. McDEVITT CO. 
250 Park Ave., New York. People’s Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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EDITOR & PUBLISHER SEMI-ANNUAL LINEAGE RECORD 


Total -——DISPLAY—, Total -——DISPLAY——, 
City and Newspaper + Lineage National Local Classified Legal Radio City and Newspaper Lineage .National Local Classified Legal 
Shreveport Times (m)..}........ 3,174,137 710,700 1,638,743. 363,787 12,820°. 5,275 Newark (O.) Advocate (e)...... 2,376,696 363,091 2501 3;605 G Bi oe clits. tens 
Sunday ed. (s)....... Ae cits 946,991 946,990 271,961 LSS SA oe sare 7,545 Newburgh News (e):........... 2,676,188 458,654 1,857,076 308,854 51,604 
Total: (Gms) ats. .f 3 eee ce 4,121,128 1,657,69C,. 1,910,704 §52.734 12,820 12,820 New London Day (e)............ 4,556,608 1,310,652 2,395,788 726, NGS =), ees 5 
Springfield (Ill.) State Journal (ms) 4.287,962 728,406 ~2,839.004 650,664 61,740 8,148 Norristown Times-Herald (e).... 2,536,837 334,426 “1,874,180 P47 hl On Serge 
Springfield (Tll.) State Register (es) 4,562,964 725,928 3,145,114 6415900 7) 50:022 ee io New Rochelle Standard-Star (e).. 2,870,602 ...... 2,229,528 315,350) Veeeee 
Springfield (Mo.) Leader (es).... 3,689,018 724,882 2,439,220 454,846 FOOTE: Liat. &,. North Tonowanda News (e)...... 1,544,385 139,856 1,302,707 37,338 64,484 
sMerre Haute’ Star (Gms). te. caes 3,847,724 665,851 2,712,488 + 469,385 39,326 38,853 Nofwieh (Cann): Bulletin gi) gt5552,90000n Wenn cei Gukck tei): ) yc anne irl 
Terre Haute Tribune (es)....... 4,65§.066 653,170 3,544,688 AGO 2085 “Par..0. eee ee Pensacola Journal (ms).......... 1,565,368 365,386 957,824 223,256 18,802 
Mopeka! Capitali\(ms)i. 2.2 ee 2,524,375 $89,564 1,798,048 257,985 : INE WIGE CG) nes. c). .” aeaedler. oe 1,954,116 349,608 483,756 172,046 48,706 
Waco News-Tribune (ms)........ 3,015.950 734,860 1,797,880 483,210 Perth Amboy News (e).......... 3,103,674 627,025 2,138,227 293,566 44,856 
Waco (Tex.) Times-Herald (e).. 1,818,265 313,994 1,096,329 407,942 Petersburg (Va.) Progress-Index 
Sunday /edaits)sa20, Snes 345.180 59,254 678,332 107,594 (e) 2,194,626 431,130 1,660,134 103,362 ...... 
Total iies) ee issn e cee eae 2,663,445 373,248 1,774,661 515,536 Phoenix Arizona Gazette (e).... 2,346,204 388,094 1,502,032 369,222 86,856 
Winston-Salem Twin-City Senti- Phoenix Republican (m)........ 2,833,530 509,192 1,564,598 747,180 21,224 
BLS] RICE) ye ctatesa sw eloleinieccetelaneerteeioly wore Oa 617,148 2,688,644 116,718 Shanley" te d).0eCS))S, eaind eee sa 1,073,968 213,528 628,278 222,726 4.368 
Wheeling Intelligencer (m)...... 2,400,919 475,789 1,866,161 58,969 AGEA! UC ayG)) ene eater eves ceene eee 3,907,498 713,720 2,192,876 969,906 25.592 
Wihteeluie, News) ((e)i.,cscmec. ose 3,851,284 662,492 2,967,312 221,480 Pittsfield Berkshire Eagle (e).... 4,080.692 557,372 (33523;520 = Salas ie ean eee 
Sunday edi(s) ene. aenin: -.« 1804853, | 152,781 91,573.022 78,950 Port Huron Times-Herald (e).... 2,871,974 437.192 2,350,628 84515405 Teun 
TotaliiGes) 2.5.5 5,656,137 815,273 4,540,434 300,430 Pertsmouth (O.) Times-Sun (ms) 2,131,528 | 554,736 1,268,344 303,448.) Genie 
Wheeling Register (m)........... 2,093,620 265,677 1,817,942 116,886 (e) 2,270,204 431,424 2,496,340 342,440 90 ene 
sundayved. (sie eaer bee 1,591,338 67,508 1,523,830 37,338 aly Fueklo Star-Journal (es)........ 2,987,261 604,075 1,862,672 435.862 50.042 
‘otal (ais)! Heine eo 3,684,958 333,185 3,341,772 154,244 44,156 33,272 Quincy (Ill.) Herald (e)........ 1,960,658 340,928, #1619730," 72 
Quincey (IIl.) AA ae oe (es), wees teeta ree ayalang a 256 
Quincey (Mass.)' Patriot Ledger (e) 1,612,45 ie TSS Ti ,000 3,690: 
CITIES HAVING 25,000 TO 49,999 POPULATION Richmond (Ind.) Item (ms)...... 1,826,874 295,218 1,247,974 248,612 32,606 
Amsterdam Recorder (e)........ 2,292,531 361,284 1,756,118 139,972" (S5si5yo) ote Romemsentinel ((e)\. cna. oaacilewm ot 1,275,986 244,794 776,839 195,844 58,511 
Asheville Citizen (ms)......... « 4,826,626 576,590 3,596,824 65352126 Peon ae wear SalemmNews;y (e)sn.cen aoe. 2,402,186 492,669 1,903:51'7., eee ee 
Ashtabula Star-Beacon (e)....... 2,927,704 384,004 2,427,782 77,496 28,070 Santa Ana Register (e).......... 3,798,662 516,320 2,407,000 699,482 171,388 
Aurora Beacon-News (es)........ 5,704,932 635,222 4,631,802 637,888" eee Santa Barbara News (e)........ 2,626,848 500,360 1,621,046 478,856 26,586 
Atiburm (Citizens (é)= ees eee. 1,856,716 372,687. 1,347,084 90,839 46,106 St. Petersburg Independent (e).. 7,767,840 440,174 6,570,116 757,590) Gunter 
‘Bangor News (m)\..en cee 2,629,242 525,126 1,738,688 S65;628Rr nt Ree eee ie. St. Petersburg Times (m)...... 8,268,329 286.246 6,800.766 1,092,400 73,528 
Battle Creek Enquirer & News (e) 3,505,978 557,032 2,220,610 72853360 Efe ae aE Sandayned." (Si) oeerteeiee ae 2,939,70, 109,046 2,547,454 252,462 11,218 
Sunday ¢dau(s) «eae wae ; 77,994 442,022 USA 874s eae ine eee Ppialo. (mis). s sdsdsvaie tebe 11,208,037 395,292 9,348,220 1,345,862 84,746 
Total \ (es) s\n cone eee i 635,026 2,662,632 O1'0:21.0) Beg iucsts wutics. fe San Jose Mercury Herald (ms).. 6,047,706 875,798 4,199,006 856,380 116,522 
Battle Creek Moon-Journal 3,222,2 343,497 2,531,816 346,965 75,249 100,632  Shebevean Press (e)..........., 2,398,252 550,550 1,651.394 147,742 48,566 
Bay City Times Tribune (e).... ; 594,734 2.178.624 7/744 Cee a es ee Sioux Falls Argus-Leader (e)... 2.446.513 622.887 1,510,880 253,330 59,416 
Sunday, ed@ (s)st eae ee d 59,486 577,164 20/950) oe ae is Ae Siouxe@alls Fress: ((m)iote cn «250 1,247.778 186,662 926,114 93,324 41,678 
Lotal SCs) ie sree 5 654,220 2,755,788 ZLB i306) ~. Wie a ee weeee Sanday ed. u(S)s . Meee een wee 451,066 56,546 360,556 CRT ee eee 
Beaumont Enterprise (ms) my Rly 8725315 2,049;285 404,609 eye eae. otal: Gns) ie oss 1,698,844 243,208 1,286,670 127,288 41,678 
Journal é CE) Re nah cee 372,345 494,343 1,515,500 S62, 5102 en pen aes oe South Norwalk Sentinel (e) 1,711,896 © 103.166 1,426,880 180.894> 2 35e-e> 
Belleville Advocate (e) ? 1,756,468 260,330 1,392,720 YOST SUS) Sede ay cee ea a Stamford Advocate (e) 5. 3,652,474 460.810 2,571,340 582,162 38,162 
Bellingham, Wash. American (€)ye985;138 2 Wi Sci! ites fae ye ee et et Stockton (Cal.) Record (e). . 3,786,230 780,724 2,368.478 513.898 75,348 
Bloomington Bulletin (es) 2.2.5. 1,626,915 142,366 1,372,858 LID GONS scree ee me Superior Telegram (e) 2.406.656 58C,7C6 1,528,492 229,796 67,662 
Bloomington Pantagraph (m)..... 3,°10,705 648,969 2,607.516 254.220 ...... Tucson Citizen (es) 1,853,222 332,528 °1,113,854_ | 339.72Gsameradie 
Ruatte SMiner §@ns) ieee eee ee 2,288,776 571,830 1,387 484 S29:4G2 aa oeerne ‘Tucsanastaey ((ms)isaeneemone ieee 1,676,254 253,652 1.035.440 326.014 69,412 
Butte: Bost) (e) ia sece eee 1.667,890 262,920 1,144,234 ZOO s7SOn sets Waterloo Courier s(é)...n eens... 3,961,772 692,244 2,039,436 33010920 S eeeree 
Casper ‘Tribune #(es) eee - 2,067,848 471,582 1,325,834 228,066 192,366 Watertown Standard (e) ...... 1,565,732 169,127 1,198,008 198/507. 
Cedar Rapids Gazette (e)........ 3,054,562 652,540 2.256.590 321,692 40,460 Washington (Pa.) Observer & 
Cedar Rapids Republican (e).... 918.098 266,472 549,365 LOQ2610 epee were eek Reporters i(me) seek ee eee 5,155,094 661,472. 4:493:6220 eee 
Sundaysed=\(s)e eee ee +++ 609,720 109,677 451,907 ABT 36H it etre Met Acne, White Plains Reporter (e)...... 2.883, 508 see, oes ale a 
Total (es) zee eee 5272818 376,149 1,001.272 150307" S sere enn! Wichita ines. Gris) ses <2 ns. oe. 3,642,946 6555046 3:287:000; mae een 
Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette (m) 2,681,322 572,285 1,722,441 833.802) S27 94 na, Williamsport Sun (e).......... 3,336,046 694;562 2,731,484) ae 
Sunday ed.) (s)eanenee eee Misoles 217.686 821.562 90,762 Spee pene. Woormsocket™@alluCe)ine cca tome sar ns 31684 418,572 1,769,922 155,190 
‘Total Gms) Seamer -- 3,814,510 789.971 2,544,003 424.564 Sig OTe ha easter. YorkgeDispatchwi(e)\. ease ee 4.942,812 Rica stese 1) se 
Clarksburg Exponent (ms) 1,937,210 247,170 1.424.250 207,382) 5 5S:408e2 e.... York Gazette & Daily (m)...... 2,904.468 234,346 2,361,128 308,994 ayelteeks 
Clarksburg Telegram (es) 2,553,740 463,106 1.775.928 254.016 SOLO90 beer. -v..c 
Clinton (Ja.) Advertiser (e).... 1,693,972 356,559 1,207,892 129,521 ...... 1.2. CITIES HAVING 20,000 TO 24.999 POPULATION 
Colorado Springs Gazette & Tele- y 
graph (ni)... > ee 193150745 M445 1162 1.95968 ee 201644 a Alliance Review (e)............ 4,112,855 419,723 3,434.164 208,578 50,400 
(AR ain coh oonlibeon 2,072.096 429.966 1,360,800 261 320 See ene Appleton Fost-Crescent (e)...... 2.956,646 440,734 2,245,754 270 OSS engine 
Sunday ed5.(s) teens aoe 1,161,076 109,312 899,934 U51-8300) Re eepy sik Sete a Bakersfield Californian (e)...... 2 664,634 663,908 1,530.340 307,160 163,226 
Council Bluffs Nonpareil (es)... . 2.699.886 536,592 1,768.242 2375750) eaeales 02 men eee Baton Rouge State Times (e).... 3,734,174 379,260 2.498,888 196,686 288,414 
Danville Ill. Commercial-News (e) 2,956,744 638,764 2.317.980 ...... TIE GSOUG irr: Reloit News (€).....-+.+seveeee 2.457,585 443,205 1,749,640 264.740 ...... 
Danville (Ill.) Press (m)........ 2,666,906 265,030 2,042,218 359658 ...... ||... Boise Idaho Statesman (ms).... 2,063,530 576,366 1,139,866 311.010 36,190 
Decatur Review (e€)-.Je.e.0n0s28 2.848.510 459,074 1,914,290 454.286 10.920 ae Braddock News-Herald (e)...... 2,156,000 448,000 1,050.000 509,600 112,000 
Sundaysed. (3) nce 1.073.282 75,278 887,264 107,954 PAD ae eee =! Burlington (TIa.) Gazette (e).... 1,934,674 491.470 1,261,008 154,476. + ties 
Total: - (es) eneeee antes 3,921,792 534,352. 2,801,554 562,240 11,340 -|..... Furlington (Vt.) Free Press (m) 3.152,302 656,459 2,297,488 108355 |..... 
Dubuque Telegraph-Herald (es).. 2.622.354 628,334 1.714146 202216 ..°... (11."° Ritleqebaclem (a) \ ans eee ees - 2,688,042 498,876 1,921,822 215.600 47,432 
Dubuque Times-Journal (es).... 2.030.367 270,974 1.491.435 267958 42,830- 58,545 Danbury (News, (€)) 03.15. eenk 1. «2 3,798,480 664,912 _2)851,835 2870735 
Durhama Herald) (ime)ee. 1c aan 3,047,780 51658808 -2°5.50:900 9 ». aE )..a) Wine ae We Dayvileg News Ye) ia. fees vats 1.378.261 130,431 1,247.830 AGS Geran rte 
Elgin Courier (e)...... -- 3.052,589 469,619 2,177,700 394.534 10736. pee Danville Register (m)...../...; 795,214 324,688 392.168 78.358 6,650 
Evanston News-Index (e) se 2y800,002 115.410 12519-4739 107445 ier od eta LG) hind ance eeclan uectic 1,509,312 364,728 1,031,534 113,050 13,818 
Everett Herald ((e)senee eee 2,947,771 584,124 2,084,577 215,737 44.049 19,284 REGISLEL ICS) eNe Lom ne ae = 9872300 42,840 512,778 31,682 1,330 
Fitchburg Sentinel (e).......... 2,959;570 _ 440,188% 2,351,552 167,830). 40 oe. Totalige(ms))lerwagera sists aiccere 1,282,514 367,528 904,946 110,040 7,980 
Fond du Tac Commonwealth (e).. 1.740.788 280.434 1.373'722 86.632." mgt oe Eau Claire Leader 
Fond du Lac Reporter (e)........ 1,846,306 360,858 1,294,119 191.320 32168 ...... Sept Pte) ieee here a1 fe 1,903,510 455,196 1,259,902. 188.412 ...... 
Ft. Smith (Ark.) S. W. American Eitharpeel rite 1c) aetna 2,423,386 424,284 1,691,844 807;250 5 ener 
& Times Record (me)......... 1,658,720 539/994. 959,000 145.726 ...... Galesburg Mail (e) 4,469,420 723,436 3,411,660 ~ 397,194 115,626 
Sunday edin(s)|. S05. ae ee 760,921 159,600 525,007 YA Sete a= eee Greenville (S. C.) News (ms) 3,428,305 724,500 2,337,800 366,005 i. ae 
Total iGmes)' ee eee ee 2,419,641 699,594 1,484 007 PER Ue Ree RR High Point Enterprise (e)..¢... 1,539,593 169,031 1,221,210 134.792 14,560 
Fresno Republican (m).......... 2.926972 688327 1/604,757 544'393 80.408 Sinday ed .sc(s)). op aye 458,259 42,287 403,070 12.932... 
Sunday ved. (s) eee ae ae 1,051,476 263,007 652.260 136.209 43399 che eens qhotaliy Ges) onwcetcn nee +~ 1,997,852 211,288 1,624,280 147,724 14,560 
Total’ =(as)'% geo ee eee 3,978,448 951.334 2.257.017 680.602 93.894 24,472 Tlutchinson News & Herald (m) 1,599,472 495,236 783.664 320.572 5 ee 
Galesburg Republican-Recister (e) 21308682 382.480 1.745.478 180720 eee Fteo e) 2,532,138 538.342 1,672,762 321,034... 
Gloversville Leader-Republican (e) 2'000.300  279'020 1,356,614 253.848 40.250 9,114 Logansport Pharos Tribune (e) 2,228.982 443,744 1.686.524 67.172 31,542 
Greensboro News (m)........... 3.255.616 646,828 2.387.672 221 1G ee Re Lebanon (Pa.) News (e)...... «. 1,937,656 470,470 1,266,216 157.668 43,302 
Sunda yred: (5)! sear oem 1,511,566 231.658 1.185.996 9310125 Mh, reer eae hy Marion (Ind.) Chronicle (e).... 2,221,888 378/209 1/581.518 230.942 31219 
‘Total. Gms) ee ee oe 4-707 AS2) 878.4861 3257435668 5 263151029 a eee ee Martinsburg Journal (e)........ 1,408,442 225,792 1,111,348 35.791 35,511 
Greenville Piedmont (e)......... 1.927'048 264.656 1.421.606 177736 Ce OP ee Mason City, Ia. Globe-Gazette (e) 2,854,444 525,014 21188998 140432 |... 
Hagerstown Herald (m). is) 2.084.876 | SA7A0549 6 1205.004. = 3471018 nem nai Meridian Star (es)............ ++ 2,540,104 580,244 1,799,896 123,536 36,428 
Mail ie) ) ese fae +++ 2.031.526 © 440.818 1.333.444 257264 ...... | 11°: Middletown (N.  Y.) _ Times- 
Hamilton Journal (€)............ 2.030868 "510,118, 1.262.422 © a5 eigaR, Nene eee Paesss)(€)'i: 235) ee abe eierer lis 1,968,656 406.056 1,210,580 311,262 40,558 
Jackson Citizen Patri 4.067.070 662.830 2.963.114 AAT 1D6. ae eR! RRS Middletown (O.) Journal (es).... 1,998,402 244,496 1,427,580 282,898 
Jamestown (N. Y.) Journal (e).. 4.935.406 242.774 2.956.800 378.776 36,079 31.983 Ont GityawBlizzardiceyneer aoe 1,747,592 76,622 1,617,770 53.200 
Jamestown Post (m)............ 3.783,317 467,530 2,892,680 423.107 77,450 131.973 Oil Citv Derrick (m)..... . 2,950,680 639,198 2,202,107 77,684 
Joplin: Globel Gn) Sse ae 1,716,740 475.416 1,001,161 220207, OR GG ee Oleana Times: (e)i aces sone 423,648 35,154 347.975 40,516 
News! Heraldic) usm. taseee 1,299,834 520.505 999 495 297-171 ea. 6655. Lane Oswego Palladium-Times 642,758 111.300 484.084 33,136 
Sunday) eds a(s)intes coke ee 867,892" 91525705 0 © 586. 100 125s4a5e mens Co Aen (Lineage for Period April 21 Through 
Kalamazoo Gazette (e).........; 3.983,162 24721,322 2.881898 280.282 |... 0...” Owensboro Messenger (ms)...... 2,080,218 406,224 1,556,142 72.618 
Sunday "ed Si(s)s cr 5 eee 1.076.852 127,176 796,432 153-044) eee eee Oe Paducah News-Democrat (ms).... 2.255.680 296,184 1,755,068 164,122 
otal \Gés) Seema ems ase 6Osaia 848.498 3,678,290 533 SOG tay ants at ee oe al Fadueah Sith) ie) So sac ne «. 2.496.368 421,932 1,863.316 211.120. 
Kenosha News (ein s.. nen son, 3,616,242 522.756 2.179.954 683,626.20. ie erates, Parkersburg News (m).......... dep 2o7 14) 139,636 1,156,512 174,972 
Kingston Freeman (e).......... 2.126.136 380.254 1,509,068 195.986 51,128 |||. |: sundays ediies(S) | seit. cea 665.574 102,578 — 519,386 42.378 
Kokomo Trikune (e)............ 2,979,888 461,454" 1,961,232 + 156,702 “ee. eens Total (ms)....,.......+2. 2.178.288 242,214 1,665,898 | 217.350 
La_ Crosse Tribune & Leader Parkershurg Sentinel (e)....... « 2,466,492 384,012 2,063.704 18,776 
Press: Ce) chen et 1,858,476 419.270 1,177,092 139046) See eee ec Pottsville Morning Paper (m).... 1,346.841 538,932 806.736 SS OL 
Sunday ed. (s) - 510.674 75,488 404,068 37.830 ee) Mien eee Republican” (€). .Syge8.. free a2. 58 oT 557.509. 1.897.864 77,802 
Total (es)..... 2.369.150 494,858 1.581.160 T76:R7 OCR tebe. Raleigh News & Observer (ms)... 3.200.804 877.940 2,643.186 279,678 
Lafayette Journal-Courier (me).. 2.661,750 492.828 1.860.670 308:250%— Ake Pia ey Raleigh, N. C. Times (e)....... 2.715 006 202,776 281,258 230.972 
Lexington Herald (ms).......... 2.861.614 332.206 2.243.458 285,05 205660 ee Sandusky Register (ms)...... «» 1,999,151 400,865 1.347,402 224.403 
Lexington Leader (e)........... 2.558.520: 425.502 1.852.382 23TB19 + -AOnDAe ako d) Sandusky Star-Journal (e)...... 2.189.180 355,910 1,564,289 268,981 
Sunday: \ed0i(s)i0) = <s.0c 1.056.354 111.202 908,762 82.320 4,270 Sharon Herald (e)........ obi Seve 12589932 18 404,880 2,091,838 364,518 
©) Total) (és) Ber. cane tne ee 3.614874 536.704 2.769.944 314.132 53.494 
Fewiston (Me.) Sun (m)....... 2:066'890  §22.802 1.420188 123000 - 7. CITIES HAVING 15,000 TO 19,999 POPULATION 
duimna SNewsi(e) iets ae. aan aan 3.838,226 621,138 2.419.732 767.224 30.072 
Bama (Ose stare (nm) aye ee 1.121,094 13.454 821.086 282 BSP 0 MATS aie Aberdeen’ World S(e)i. 2. can tes a0 « 2,477,824 476,714 1,663,080 338,030, eee 
Wynchburg (Va.) Advance (e)... 2'574'852 675.080 1776:642 95 1230130) aie eee tee Albuauerque N. Mexico........ oe 
News Gus)? hee eee 2.799.986 676,362 1,961,148 1625876) Serene roe e State Tribune (e)........... 1,093.036 193,256 702,492 163,268 34,020 
McKeesport News (e)aeee eee 4,993 548 Cp Seite. glans are ae a ee a Alexandria Town Talk (e)....:: 2,017.694 364,826 1,654,268 112,420 125,692 
Mt. Vernon Argus. (eno. Sess. 4.124 982 449.206 3.271.088 3632188 trades ce RoR RR AnnistonUStar .(€)-..0 6. oa ck ce 932.498 251,034 556,556 124,908 eae 
Madison Capital Times: (einen 2s 26n7S 332.290 1.684.571 335 OS elOS 36) seals Sunday, edsWi(s) seca es 487.088 38,472 417,802 3OIST4:. Uo 
Madison, (Wis.) State Journal (es) 4.634.194 628.680 5.276.594 652.288 66.178 457 "Botal: (Es)... creenstete Aaa o.s 1.419,586 289,506 974,358 155722 eee 
Massillon, (O.) Independent (e).. 3.478.282 330.316 2.808.834 239,232 308,336 12.530 AtehisomsGlobe (6), fever crcient 2041 1.606 456.785 1,567,854 100,287 75.000 
Middletown. (O.) News-Signal (e) ? 007.110 290.3 32 NII ITER oh. onc eome Cee ea  eee Sunday ed. ake etenaral Sh ey cue 386.250 190.756 367,891 34,567 15.000 
Mansfield. (O.) Journal (e)...... 7.702.491 102.137 2.214.349 425147 | A285 be Total (es) .. 2,797,856 557.541 1,935,745 134,854 90,000 
Moline) Dispatchis(e) sp cres namin R374, 014 4562017) 92.702: 5 11 NOer O56 ugy 7 20a! Ae Athens Banner-Herald (e). -» 738,990 210.392 443,086 85,5120 See 
Montgomery Advertiser (ms)..., 2 579.220 790.902 1.541.106 TNE Bae rc, 6,092 Sunday edits (Ss) tea anes 344,164 70.812 239,696 33656) sss 5 
Muncie Star “Gi rues eer oes OCETG 552.620 1,658. 426 S86:050 crx eee Total tCes) “same ete se 1083754 281.204 682.782 1T91'68-— cee Ps 
Sunday” ‘ed’ (s)iaao)-yagmueettee se 813,890 100.898," 550:452"; 162-540 2 anno Ge Augusta Kennebec Journal (m)... 1.583.489 440.724 961,069 -181.696- 3 
Total 4 Gms) Scheer 3,411,996 654,518 2,208,878 SAS SOON ues cos tye alee (Continued on Page 20) re ee . 
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The Advertising Record 


of the 


Seattle, Washington, Newspapers 


For the period January 1-June 30 (inclusive) 1925, as com- 
piled by De Lisser Brothers, Brooklyn, N. Y., was as follows: 


Times Post-Intelligencer Star 

lines lines lines 
Local Display 4,067,796 2,026,900 2,337,168 
National Display 1,433,429 1,137,229 779,231 
Classified 2,029,149 897,139 435,881 


Total 7,530,374 4,061,268 3,552,280 


THE SEATTLE TIMES 
The Home Town Paper of Seattle 


THE SEATTLE TIMES 


Dominates in City and Trading Zone Circulation 


THE SEATTLE TIMES 


Dominates in Advertising Patronage 


—— 


The Seattle Times is Represented by 
THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
New York - Chicago - Detroit - St.Louis - Kansas City - and - Atlanta 


THE R. J. BIDWELL CO., San Francisco 
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Dominance 
In Bridgeport, Conn. 


HE Post-Telegram’s 

overwhelming domi- 
nance in this market 
is shown by lineage 
figures alone as published 
in this issue, but the wide 
margin of leadership is not 
fully appreciated until the 
lineage-is reduced to dol 
lars and cents. 


Such undisputed leader- 
ship can only be attained 
by complete coverage of 
a market at a rate that is 
profitable to advertisers. 


“Gite 
Bridgeport Post-Telegram 


“Ghe 
Bridgeport Sunday Post 


The Only A. B.C. Papers ink Bridgeport, Conn. 


Total 
City and Newspaper Lineage 
Biddeford Journal (e)..... wpe. 1054,938 
Bradford’) Era’ (mis)... tac. Bos 166,578 
Cairo, Citizen: (Ge) 2. 36. rte 987,104 
Centralia Sentinel (e)............ 1,263,668 
Cheyenne Wyoming State Tribune 
& State Leader (e). 00.0... 508 909,720 
Sunday ed. (S),..0.0,cistesitne aes 284,834 
Tata Ces) sare. cet tis ate ales, Sah ans 1,194,554 
Corning Teader) (e)er. 0 fue c cee 1,652,323 
Denison). Herald’ \(es)'v!. cena is 1,734,220 
Elyria Chronicle-Telegram (e)... 2,577,036 
Kugene Guard’ (€) si. 24 «pause. 9 
Eugene Register (m) 
Fairmont Times (m) 
Sunday ed. (s).... ate 
Total!’ \(1s))c eee nets te, che apieaie AEE yer 
Findlay, O. Republican (m)..... 2,654,260 
Freeport Jcurnal-Standard (e)... 2,291,344 
Gardner News Je) iene as ecete 1,674,316 
Greensburg Review (m).......... 2,703,036 
PEribune-) Ce) ot Fee Paes ane 2,690,056 
Hackensack Bergen Record (e)... 3,204,092 
Hannibal Courier-Post (e)....... i Bo 
Hibbing Tribune (e)............ 1,092,227 
Huntington, Ind. Press (ms)..... 1,660, 704 
Ithaca Journal-News (To ed nar ae 2,368,590 
Janesville Gazette (e) 2,168,664 
Keokuk Gate City (e) 1,411,448 
Lakeland edgert(e) oes oame.. cee 3,907,972 
Lakeland (Fla.) Star-Telegram (e) 3,631,784 
mimmday’ Jed. a (/S)icsrs als ace chek ons 1,413,440 
otal’: (és) h.toe sia he a eae 5! 945,224 
Late Meader “Ce)is n-ne cele 1,376,000 
Manchester Herald (e).......... 1,707,573 
Mafietta, Times (6) f 4. isfeaieeee ds 1,257,105 
Sanday ed. (s).. 4.7m hoon ote 271,404 
Batal Ces): ote. tenon neen- toe 3,056,718 
Modesto News-Herald (e)........ 2,476,348 
Moreantown? Post le)... ace) sccnoe 1,872,590 
Mount Carmel Item (e).......... 1,239,639 
Muscatine Journal (e).<f:......3 1,608,645 
Newburyport News (e).......... 1,340,548 
Newcastle, Ind. Courier (e)...... 1,485,890 
Ogdensburg Republican-Jour. (m) 1,056,108 
Peekskill Stat Wie) a8 Saou saak 699,311 
Pittsburg Headlight (e)..... .. 2,013,564 
Pomona, Cal. Bulletin (m) 1,952,082 
Pocatello Tribune (e)............ 1,325,873 
Sanday Ecwacs) neater 431,340 
Matalirytes isc. 18) stare 1,757,213 
Riverside, Cal. Enterprise (m).... 1,173,200 
SiinidayaLedia(s) eiane site aies 448,000 
MNotala (ans) hikn eect 1,621,200 
Ranger, Tex: Times’ \(@)..h.0. 0.505 831,760 
Riverside Press). (6) Joos ofa oe 2,564,966 
St. § Cloud Pimest (eee ere. etineicss 1,923,246 
Salem, Ore. Statesman (ms)...... 1,819,174 
Salem Capital Journal (e)...... 1,818,996 
Salitet Journal “(e) see. eee ae 1,984,212 
Salisbury: GPost« (€8) tem cie nc ee ne 1,581,378 
San Bernardino Sun (ms)........ 3,732,218 
fi elegram. (€)ue, Qt. nels oa . 1,638,224 
Total. .Gmes)) crs 2 anh teas tire ona Omae 
Santa Monica Outlook (e)...... 2,913,694 
Shawnee News: ((ms))) 00.0002. 1,859,990 
Sunbury, Daily Ge) eases cee 1,206,128 
Sutisiry Pitems (e)ieeruee creas 1,384,670 
Uniontewn Herald (m)ev-8 02... 3,489,920 
Geniris) ECG); se aati FucHann Lew) 
Venice - Vanguard, (@)\.... 006. cee 1,399,056 
Walla Walla Bulletin (e)........ 1,596,364 
Sunday ved y Sic eniahtows ace 493,878 
‘Totaly. CAS} ue eel-as vine stv aaa cee Usere 
Waukegan Sun (e)..2.. 20.0% » 2) 2527 1,850. 
Wausau Record-Herald ,(e)....... 2,516,160 
Webster, Mass. Times (e)....... 676,480 


West Frankfort American (e).... 1,396,916 


Yakima, Wash. Herald (m) 1,307,376 
Sunday ed (8) eee cektel ss . 678,426 
WTetal? (ras) \ch aetrctmescstayeisvere ae 1,986,802 
Yakima’ Republic: (@)icni thence es 2,240,210 
CITIES HAVING 10,000 
Albany, Ga., Herald (e)......... 1,529,662 
Adrian Telegram (e)*.36..se000. 1,973;916 
Anaconda Standard (ms)........ 1,918,014 
Arkansas City Traveler (e)...... 1,853,508 
Asbury) Park*Press: (@)iy oe isricue.01 3,327,655 
Sunduy ved, as) eer emircletreres 283,329 
Total’ (Ces). nj teas os ieee ee 3,610,984 
Astoria Astoriah (mm). ie. Jacks 1,270,948 
Astoria ?Budget™ (e) 2 iv 7.00.2 ID SOG F 
Apistin: Eferakdi(e)c ici: siersienis eievete » 1,473,192 
Bartlesville Enterprise (c)....... 1,538,306 
Bartlesville Examiner (ms)...... 1,684,466 
Beaver Falls Tribune (e)....... 2,324.882 
Benton Harbor News-Palladium (e) 1,757,014 
Bloomington Werld (e)........-. 1,049,370 
Rlytheville Courier (e).......... 683,000 
Boone News-Republican (e)...... 1,037,082 
Bristow Record) .(é) . Ossett. aces 658,998 
Cadtilac “News (6)... ceeeteeee 1,155,491 
Cambridge (O.) Jeffersonian (e). 1,753,796 
Canton (Ill.) Ledger (e)........ 918,428 
Carlisle Sentinel (é))i. dit. oes 944,874 
Charlottesville Progress (e)...... 1,658.738 
Columbia (Mo.) Tribune (e)..... 1,252,860 
Connellsville Courier (e)......... 2,144,395 
Corpus Christi Caller (ms)...... 1,475,451 
Cortland tStandard.((e)is. seis ary oe ene 1,660,596 
Coshecton Tribune & Times-Age (es) 1,669,178 
Dover (O.) Reporter (0)........ 1,397,144 
Emporia Gazette (e).......e.e6 2,287,880 
Faribault, Minn., News (e)...... 919,716 
Fullerton Tribune (€)....c0cc.e. 1,113,154 
Fremont, O., News (€)....-+0+-. 1,644,832 
Glendale News (e).....0...0c00s 2,866,668 
Guthriemeader™ (€)\. cece sees ca 623,334 
Suntay ved. €s), sks cern nies 1s O8272,950 
PL OERID COR NE « Soe Site Bre afew <a sie 901.284 
Hoquiam Washingtonian (m).... 894,026 
SUTCAy OCICS ate etinte oleic nies 362,404 
Moatal) fms) (avec. ate eleecale a GSS OSHSO. 
Piudsma otacerlaan)ieteirejereisieteye ie te. ate 2,523,500 
Independence Examiner (e)...... 1,373,176 
Towa City Press-Citizen (e)...... 1,460,540 
Teffersonville Bulletin (e) 
Kinston Free Press (e)...... 


LaSalle Post (eX oo 


1 


-—DISPLAY—_, 
National Local Classified 
297,136 665,794 92,008 
257,680 649,726 59,580 
252,644 921,242 68,992 
298,452 520,968 90,300 
98,434 147,280 29,120 
396,886 668,248 119,420 
305,124 1,134,483 108, 297 
313,432 1,933,470 240,961 
303,674 1,307,026 349,356 
$92,427  1,392:734) Jee 
272,748. 1,398,110 — ) see 
79,576 304,890) 9 oacvesnee 
352,324 9,783,000 “Wea go. 
375,620 2,039,408 239,232 
371,168 1,733,746 186,430 
211,806 1,367,506 95,004 
365,526 2,450,574 307,552 
286,304 1,214,182 156,688 
136,612 1,357,860 136,800 
398,622 1,694,406 239,218 
545,913 1,719,038 239,091 
348,180 952,392 58,800 
600,432 2,671,722 535,818 
384,908 1,488,494 313,124 
116,732 1,205,036 87,724 
501,640 2,693,530 390,848 
426,000 792,479 65,521 
138,874 1,342,641 226,058 
266,098 794,612 169,596 
69,146 172,676 29,302 
335,244 967,288 198,898 
389,326 1,509,816 741,120 
191,037 1,090,628 130,557 
272,297 912,403 54,93 
343,294 1,169,885 ‘ 
235,163 820,945 
108,117 483,769 3 
374,444 1,416,654 14,02 
169,148 1,392,188 308,504 
257,932 771,151 206,286 
54,166 324,884 42,868 
312,098 1,096,035 249,154 
165,200 632,800 375,200 
84,000 291,200 72,800 
249,200 924,000 448,000 
140,000 672,000 18,760 
489,790 1,599,136 476,070 
245,826 620,214 78,344 
255,248 1,249,570 314,356 
449,708 1,015,196 303,618 
370,366 1,457,596 156,25 
469,574 999,138 112,666 
876,134 2,153,004 467,222 
566,566 843,458 139,972 
1442700 2,996,462 607,194 
304,682 2,022,636 478.268 
265,706 1,123,948 68,982 
280,238 805,140 85,680 
341,236 950,824 92,61 
101,640 1,041,902 180,838 
418,488 1,044,176 133,700 
100,436 367,458 25,984 
518,924 1,411,634 159,684 
315,420 2,271,450 293,790 
334,252 1,774,136 164,164 
78,848 558,684 38,948 
75,230 883,628 41,118 
233,128 924,658 134,09 
170.086 422,996 83,034 
403,214 1,347,654 217,126 
477,400 1,518,958 225, 190 
TO 14,999 POPULATION 
336,896. 1,150,324 42,442 
389,200 1 5327, 522 264, 628 
340,508 i '372,420 205,086 
209,250 1,553,818 90,440 
254,996 2,465,106 297,598 
6,860 192,976 50,890 
261,856 2,658,082 348,488 
181,972 785,456 289,590 
205,632 901,754 125,216 
441,958 883,915 147,319 
110,581 1,299,243 105,000 
188,062 1,271,788 187,754 
278,754 1,892,688 153,440 
317,436 1,282,190 157,388 
176,774 869,569 59,178 
119,000 497,000 21,600 
239,666 781,290 25,694 
73,276 $65,260 21,462 
207,513 863,768 47,250 
297,458 1,343,737 75,663 
218,827 637,217 62,384 
267,114 1,326,752 74,872 
173,362 966,448 113,050 
330,134 1,663,522 82,545 
399,195 866,378 300,478 
248,906 1,225,820 137,088 
377,202 1,025,626 239,176 
241,430 1,014,692 117,320 
202,510 717; 20689 Sees 
169,974 727,300 179,872 
261,996 1,253,576 103,488 
Kas 2,040,920 711,354 
168,990 383,070 49,254 
44,652 211,356 14,902 
213,642 594,426 64,156 
58,254 699,566 114,156 
18,066 311,374 31,892 
76,314 1,010,940 146,048 
$78,672 1,816,920 279,69 
113,008 991,606 268,562 
331,954 983,332 105,956 
174,278 281,417 44,091 
167,972 842,520 31,444 
112,000 672,000 24, 006 


305,928 
306,421 
75,180 
24,558 


36,960 
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In 15 out of 20 classi- 
fications for the month of 


July, 1925, as audited by 
DE LISSER BROS. 


PROOF POSITIVE OF LOCAL ADVERTISERS’ 
PREFERENCE 


CLASSIFICATION DAILY NEWS HERALD 
Pantisemnentso-c jeer a tc. ees 29,694 21,821 
Peatomobies: Gee. coe SS. Ree Ar 40,530 10,601 
Bata Accessories. 2) <1. oh, seas 27,962 12,615 
Deparment stores"... - (-giel os) 106,671 42,071 
Rete eclothing) ns aes | eee 16,612 L7:22% 
RVarnen se ear (1 te Se. 19,398 10,920 
CIA ie ee! hes Bae Qeeaiette poate 100,950 85,859 
(is ee TN Re aera | Pm) 55,783 22,942 
CPI le ae Vk. ee 9,352 16,572 
PiateisieeoResorts. «0 ost%s "sc. aes © 48,550 41,815 
Pleeiricaleere Radio <0 ce. ects. , Mies 17,301 6,025 
Se FORE eA ee eo ae 20,377 12,101 
evar aay Gants SC Mee eae es 39,694 23,407 
Peseta clare oe lei px See en a 1 24.1,026 1,635,056 
Miusicaliinstruments .0) s (4.') ’ “Sie wears ahs 10,480 2,345 
Ph ecciieaeee yhoo cae) + AReRENE ao e 7,441 4,190 
PailroadSthieky dele hee 5 ys CE Me. 10,870 11,905 
CN OTA Se, ee ae 3... ee 21,477 9,646 
eabacco ee Al oe i s. MOaee  se 1,232 2,464 
All @OtherDisplay <2 34.20%. Same is . 282,056 112,838 


Miami Daily News 


“Florida’s Greatest Newspaper” 


MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU CIRCULATIONS 


on Hditor wc Fubtisher for September 19, 31925 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER SEMI-ANNUAL LINEAGE RECORD Ton 
Te ee 


Total ¥y==pisriaye= = 
CITIES HAVING 10,000 TO 14,999 POPULATION City and Newspaper Lineage National Local Classified, Legal Radic 
Total -—— DISPLAY—,, E és Newton (lowa) News rT) ee. & .. 1,390,746 173,614 1,076,964 60,956 $6308... 
City and Newspaper Lineage National Local Classified Legal Radio Roruee ee Ree cs 4 pu Shane ape any 537,00 700 «-22,900. |. 
‘ 1,254,288 178,164 1,032,962 43,162, catcee ae ee elwein, Ia., Register (e)....... 65, 320, ae, 29,920) cde... 
"79 IIR, 986) (1, ORATOR ime eee ER Be ee ee Orange, Cali, News(e)..:......, 1,439,746 (316,246 940,580." - 174,720. 5) See 
ane FAG a8’ ac 1,839,600 42,000 84,000 15,400 Oregon City Enterprise (Gms) Sea 764,106 96,376 534,674 a . 
“es ¥a tedeae $084,314 2 164311 - toad 31,6191)" 14,914 Bane Ottawa (Kan.) Herald (e) 1,752,632 251,890 1,470,748 Breer ee sre aheay 
; ses Re DIR OD: : 219,05 2 81296 Pee ee Pa jmes: Ce) yay. as Pe ‘ ,241, ; S0; 2855 os. . ow 
Gat Site Mee He a Las eot Pepe 04 Pootiag Cuil) teade (Ns 211,400 666,188 40,000 21,420 17,03 
1,338,142 126,936 993,951 125-761 88,400 3,094 eg ie oa siiab. Laeeane 8) er eene ee qr 0st 
1,627,724 301,798 873,334 AS26347 ee rays Rees or ngeles News (fe . £5, 1484, 2 , 006 
615,98 720 1 “BES,670% Wi97, 664 role Ain ee eS Portland) (Ind.) Commercial-Re- , oe 
2 ete ie 1, 289/008 550; 206g sok te es ly . vive ma races ee iay oe Dees ious 28,087 1,68¢ 
189, 239,568" 746@79) V212.65dum fis ia) ee ratte dinbumel (e\cn os si amen ; 153% 
13687064 204846 977,102 37,030 29,246 ns Redlands, Cal., Facts (e) ‘ eben 1,679,204 La Nee 
Mankato Free Press (e)......... 2,014,656 325,766 1,590,414 SOS. GIeM rn cccde Wes Ae Rhinelander News (e) ioe Baaee oe 
Marquette Mining Journal (m)... 1,876,770 317,548 1,462.118 ST 10a. te SER een Rock Hill Herald (e) noerae ee hare 4 ae 
Michigan City, Ind., News (e)... 1,526,848 256,312 1,115,212 TS SSS 22 ou ee Be Rome, Ga., News-Tribune (e).... mor Ey Sagere ee Ye Se 
Martins Ferry’ Times (e)........ 1,613,948 293,720 1,194,074 1015290 ~ 24.864" oe aes Sunday ed. (s)..c.hs...4 wee 471,284 yelone Foret tdsese 
Mattoon Journal-Gazette (e)..... 1,237,432 263,984 GG \e~.. Pa ae en ne MMA eee 2 sRoral” (es) =... -:henano weete +) 1,474,783 sees eth , fs 
Manot News (e).. os. 3. 5. gee 1,211,924 269,650 806,908 OL,6106 43.7500) sae oe Rushville Republican (e)...... nieve e163, eeeee Ae oN ited 
Middletown, Conn., Press (e).... 2.264.686 1,341,082 1,717,975 204, SOO ey Sees coke ee RusselJville Courier-Democrat (e). 822,640 69,9 ; 0, . 
Monroe News-Star (e)........... 15777,356 9 0a06, 614 4s253-686 =ee217.056 main ees oe St. Johnsbury, Vt., Caledonian- : . 
Me f Veron, 0, Republia News (e) Hoccorn 249,762: (755,594) a .50,5 50th ah epee ener ts Recor dia(e) arte eee ae 1,434,818 309,686 1,075,956 47,322 
Nonastowee lecseriian (oye 1,899,226 128184 1,693/251 605179 oF 17,612 meee ee St. Joseph Herald-Press (e)..... »+ 1,297,677. 221,705 » 958,871 90,202 
Natchez, Miss. Democrat (m)-.. 1,147,600 rater ae ee BL obo” ste er ee y Pi Sg rage eles 2,282,994 421,936 1,644,678 184,660 
Su reds (a) She eerie 233,600 26, 5 OUD rs hesi tee i tam Ei) sioseiaohajarsllalatatae's Gua + 4252, 21,993 1044, , 
Tee iso. HEAD Set ts 1,381,200 298,000 964,000 84.000 30,000 5,200 Santa Fe New Mexican (e)...... ; oentes eee : reyes BA 
New Philadelphia Times (e)..... 1,415,050 5 °253,540 <1,028:076 © "13:196) nn nae eee Santa Rosa Press-Democrat (me).. 164310 S63'sa4)) vase Gey eee ee 
Ottawa (Il.) Republican Times (2) 1,409,968 eee none ee 28,586 14,349 Ree Lerten fe)” Hep LY iavioee eens Bey 
| Argus-Press (e)......... 2,019,555 371,4 19725 sO" yy sires on epee ene Ree : GED aroteysre saves tena A ’ ', A 
ee ‘Telegraph es = Pat 1,932,866 411,684 1.326,612 121,338 73,232 ns Shenandoah Sentinel-World (e).. 827,666 oe ae: ge 420 tense 
Ponca City News (es).......... a7 0; UAT 162,344 111129632) 173/880) a eae Sheridan Post-Enterprise (e)..... eee ee eae oenece tenes 
Rutland Herald (m)............. 2,042,571 493/219 1.483832 635,520 har Se nae ae Sunday ed. (s).......... +++ _ 377,884 267386 774. Gap od Sh URE Re tae 
San: Pedro. Pilot ((e).):)..aen caine. 1,873,676 190,455 1,179,556 245.322 ns 11,032 Wectal (Cs) eb oss noes mae tue Bee Ree yids eae ; 
Southbridge News (e)........... 709,619 168,600 462.593 73,526 3,550 1,350 South St. Paul Reporter (e)..... ne 20066) Rantbeae ae bn ene | 
Staunton News-Leader (ms)...... 1,401,078 271.180 946,162 183,736 ns ns Sturgis Journal (e)............. 1,087,166 00, , , ; ns 
Sterli Gazette (e) 1,950,050 234,640 1,590,670 OU 77 7aveel S08 eee The Dallas Chronicle (e)........ 910,672 185,850 586,390 138,824 
Stevens. Poiat Tousen ae 105. 198257 942’ ; 4 Trenton, Mo., Republ’n-Tribune (€) 1,041,530 68.082 9587342 3/838 
Stevens Point Journal (e)....... 1,195,677 198/257 "9 12’a00 63,000) Seino anes 8 , 1 1 
Streator, Ill., Free Press (e)..... 1,234,843 203,686 1,006,264 1S; 248 ee eR ek 2 Tro Oo Note (Qaranooss Pee ree ee Bee 
Diffin Advertiser) (e)ensse evens 9911392 5 1 281,162- 650,230.) 0. cee ie es y Ey th PD) cebig hin er cutis o 35 Bb , 5 
Tuscaloosa News & Times Gaz. (e) 1,504,252 260,386 1,165,052 51,612 27,202 Tulare Register (e) os aoe Sees AG poe ees arene aa Hite 
Urbana, (Courier! |e) pen aeeee ela 1,659,000 177,000 1.290,000 13,000 47,000 Unicn, Sie Pines Ce) eran ie 824,300 % ’ sEvaae areen 
Waterville Sentinel (m).......... 1,434,832 405,790 266,992 162:0500 ee Warsawanion (é)ee an. cae 552,280 4,000 392, i 
y a r 2 72, 4 1 9 Washington C. H. Herald (m).... 986,118 212,702 706,202 67,214 
Wenatchee World (e)............ 2,005,780 457,016 1,198.792 286,440 63,532 Bee eee oteae 
West Chester Local News (€).... 1,641,693 435.865 165,356), “440;479\5 ies : Ay (e).... 986,118 , ; . 67, 
Werren, Pa., Mirror (m) . 1.413.272 wae: vs Winsted Citizen (e)\- asia ee 1.066,156 138,208 871,094 56,854 
Dimes (2) ....ade dt gp REE BOS Oe en dead cllatcs aie Aenea ceiced Winter Haven, Fla., Chief (e),... 1,148,000 60,368 9987452 «40/320 
ae Wooster, Record. (e)). are etc ae 1.505,476 218.736 1,286,740 279.552 
CITIES HAVING 5,000 TO 9,999 POPULATION Xen pet ican Clete a ja ince ee ee, Ba Hp eee apr 
/ mazetter i(e)\ See sake tte Te »419533: 291, : 4 DESI CT Ula, alae 
Abilene Reflector! (e);cae ee ee 928,200 94.500 741,300 S2AVO RS |e sR eee | 2 
Albany Democrat Herald (2). cae 1,130,951 193,984 905,506 31,461 78,000 28,000 CITIES HAVING LESS THAN 5,000 POPULATION 
Albert Lea Tribune (e).......... 1,047,548 201,040 59,514 33,259 53,73 : : é 
Albion pR ecorders(e)is, gee eee 1,148,252 173,180. 886,704 29,078 13,720 COMPARE FOUR TOP LINES WITH DUMMY MAKE-UP— 
Ames) Tribunes (6) ian ents ieee 928,578 140,140 637,882 J 357A OP i SSM Re Eee es Ballston Spa Journal (e)........ 385.490 69,916 311,318 1256, ge te nett). 1 asattr 
Antigo, Wis., Journal (e)........ 596,590 205,548 790,042. See GN eens es Sone rt V4 Burlington (Kans.) Republican (e) 816,942 126,490 593,542 52,686 38,624 5,600 
Athens Messenger (es).......... 1,592,237 300,214 1,113,392 1407583) 38,048 oe: Durango. Herald '(e)....00.5,.... 932,568 87.360 805,896 32,760 6,552 6,552 
Belvidere Republican (e)........ 1,116,654- 157.024 710,668 GS OS40r S232 Arete: Effingham Record (e)............ 611.520 - 295,000 300,000 5,000 5,000 6,520 
Bend. Buletinit (e) apenas 1,023,260 176,134 766,052 DO Loe MAE OAI Wl ih Excelsior Springs News (m)..... 1,731,667 293,562 1,054,484 199864 98,360 85,397 
Benton, Ill, News (e).......... 2,944,732 196,000 2,496,732 42,000 210,000... ..; Sundayced.<()he a. Meat 652,561 108,464 427400 43,400 24.674 48,583 
Blackwell Tribune (me)......... 872,196 95,995 676,322 LENO CAMITNG: a ta | ‘otal’ (Gms): vis. ke Seta 2,384,228 402,026 1,481,884 243264 113:034 133/980 
Stinday ved. /(s) eevnmenr ante 478,292 26,796 430,336 135760! eaue a COO mere as Gettysburg Times (e)............ 1,221,430 253,932 “879°384 86,632 1,000 482 
Dotal (mes) \ en aeeenerien 1,351,088 112,791 1,406,658 DP 836 OO3:80Gh ae. See Geneva (O.) Free Press (e)...... 834.852 75,040 693.140 60,942! WRI 8 58 
Rowling Green Park City News (e) 119277800 4537600 1,330,932 142,884. tl, Huron® Huronite (e)....0.0.02 04 1,189,902 211,540. 978,362 ba ee aes 
Rowling (Green, Kap WiesJour) 4 Marrison, Ark., — feds 462.000 112.000 280,000 42:000 14,000. 14,060 
Nal. (Ce) aicicsicic'eleisapeictinieent 840,000 33,600 420,000 54,000 29:40 “ee, Marshall Chronicle (e).......... 1,216,012 269, 260, OO te era ay 
Brattleboro Reformer (e)........ 1,602,200), 03425174 1,260,126" pueiciuere ek ae ee os Marshfield Coos Bay Times (m).. 1,526,672 - 1441774 1,200°612 124,862 56,424 “i 
Brownsville, Pa., Telegraph (e).. 1/622°180 125216 1°383°410 SERGE SEIS) OI aes ie Monroe (Wis.) Times (e).....:.. 815,836 126,483 665.000 24,353) 9. ages | 
Canadaigua Messenger (e)....... 1,323,770 130,634 1,030,000 144/242 ~—-15036 Mount Vernon Herald (e)....... 813,600 _ 217,000 476,000 ~—s 84,000 18,000 ~—«:18,000 
Carbondale Teader (e).......... £5990;2600 15277;880)91198,380) varie ok eon teas Nacogdeches Sentinel (e)......... 176,930 58,240 87,360 29,120 ull i ea ae 
Centerville Towegian & Citizen (e). 1/358,010  306'824 '940°912 64,498 46,676 Newport (Ark.) Independent (e). 698.880 971488 581.792. 7 195600 Geet 22 
Centralia, Wash., Chronicle (e).. 1/800,697  283°710 _1,173°340 112,511 31,136 Oxnard Tribune (me... ..... + 633,300 » 121,349 458.227 38.000 8.218 7,806 
Chillicothe Constitution (e)..... 730,188 94.861 610,065 18.421 61841 Sunday ed. (s).....: fe! 45,926 2,225 35,057 7280. esau 1,3588 
Cheppewa Falls Telegram (e)~.21/1'006,534 465.788  yao'sst 44g ON Sle a a Potal <(ms) "Bn, epee aee 679.220 . 123,574° 493,284 AS ag) Rigial) goal 
Clearwater, Fla., Sum (e).../.. 06 9.818.858 72,17G 2,571,030 § 96.768 54.572 - 1.3. .: Vresegtt Courier (e)./....5...... 752.920 : 136,077- 517,566 8.308 950.8798. wt 
Clifton Forge Review (e)....... 688,086 117,338  530,a38 ORY gn wel -..s . Santa Maria Times (e).......... 899,276 107,380 736,330 BRS BON dene Aik eae 
Colton ane (Oa; Po - 736,793 194,746 483,716 21,441 38,580 . 18,310 . Welch News. (e).........-......, 963,900 66,096 756.126 42,340 17,136 2,142 
onneaut, News-Herald ‘(e)....27 1,135,272 188,505 821,122 104.610 10,563 ... 1% a 
Connersville Free Press (m)..... $30,944 5) 42,200 » "327,194 | Waite 004” Sivaugs | 2: ame CITIES OF THE DOMINION OF CANADA | 
Sunday ed. 117,534 12,000 1,6 3,394 BO Ouse <i. ae : : j . 
Total (ms) 508478 _§4°00G 428.e14 23°08 ee Brockville (Ont.) Recorder & 
Covineten Virginian As 674.276 217.000 401.016 50,060 CON ee Cae Tiesan(e), . hee ee ee 840,117 389,846 359,546 43,273 
Defiance Crescent-News (e) 1.011.290 189,000 757-750 42.840 21.700 aie mae eres suece vena 
DeKalb Chronicle (e) 1,156,022 128,660 961,842 65.520 ..?... 4,329,047 1,137,686 2,435.8 0.11 


Denton Record-Chrenicle (e) 1,710,534 147,846 1,441,384 108.682 1,133,374 329,100 760,452 36,052 


1,919,316 633,234 1,194,284 91,798 


689,600 162,000 500,000 16,700 10,900 


dee City C : ! -4+« 4,230,260 1,100,072 21462204 6 30°758 
Domseae Mit eNee SA ey ae pet | Ue ated: Et. William, Ont. ‘Times-Jour. (e) 211367806 619,024 1,318,926 1981772 
sunday ef Te) CO: Ldz4032 174.762 Far‘ogo 1is't69 Se'gyg <2) Hamilton (Out) Specttoe (a)... Aees908 pores Ede. S8s taza 
"Total "Ces) BOssBe estan 1. paneee 35.882 ee Fes Kingston (Ont.) Standard (ec)!!! 212351663 "337.977 Igoviene. 
Fulton Gazette tet ee re Aa ee cae Kitchener (Ont.)’ Record (e).... 2:423,470 "6261934 1/869;176 229,360 
Colipolis, (O., Teibune Ge). +4504 294'a7o8 aainonn sep ene Meee Een ee Lethbridge (Alb.) Herald ¢e).... 1'6081945 521.868 "O8'472434°860. 
Grafton Sentinel eee ects dake re. ‘ iOS IBe eclers neg Tks London’ (Ont.) Free Press (me).. 3,899,850 1,689,150 1.652.250 558,450 
Great Bend Tribune (e)..... 1., dh496 716.352 2,149:056 | 179,088 1S Montreal La’ Presse (e) CYS rie 4.349 482 1,109,037 
Greenville Mich.) Independent 208158 2881848 '656,212 “Solus T2863 10,686 Montreal Gazette (m)...... 0.020, 3.452.148 1,317,928 11979,063 "158.157 
"News te) eae EE DERG ees Me Oil a Montreal (P. 0.) Star (e)...1! 6.297.845 1,607°874 3,801,600 1,188 984 
Griffin News & Sun’ (@).1..1212 PEPE Tse Ae ee 2 ReS)000 | 25 200 Nia 000 teh ce Moose Jaw (Sask.) Times (e).... 1,277.692 496,174 "616108 Jee’ato 
Hanford Journal (me) TSeee Uh nee pa ce Le wg BD Leia rodg ie ots Nelson, B. C. News (m).. 1.135,512 393,869  595'531 416,893 
Harrisburg GL) Register (Qj... 1166582 368.200 649371 110081 38-000 wl Ottawa (Ont) Journal (me)..1. 315341436 140s'te7 20eegen 2101893 
Harrisonburg News Iecord (mn). HS71078 2831500 1.000.784 ‘st'o4aseiaye Ottawa (Ont.) Le Droit (e)...1.. 1077/3844 °334’542 'sagasi asd’are 
eae mee World me U LO ONS TA AAG 218,820 840,350 34,5805) 9165800) 9 tn) see i Ont.) Sun-Times (e) 1.279202 521.290 685.384 52.950 
ceaaseaes i ae 1 245:892 43.764 280,028 9,100 Seay Coes Port Mirtharn( Onto ‘Newe Chen ame ee a : 

Sunday ed, (s)..... eottees 454,642 . 262.584 1.120.378 43680 16,000 1177 

Total \(es)y Gece: aga Bi4co4  o7'eas ors'oss 437089 icles cadet Gilet am 1,601,860 524.784 934.835 133.745 


al ae ree ioe Regina (Sask.) Leader-Post (me) 2.785.914 1,081.064 1.194.902 509,948 
2.723.000 108.500 1,193,512 43,400 21,700 2,170 = ’ 
“* 1,282,078 205,424 1,076,656 a Quebec, P. Q. L’Evenement (m) 2,074,766 487.346 1.306,540 280,880 


(ANCL IN) GAC. ge Quebec (P. QO.) Telegraph (e).... 1,429,262 565,207 696.910 167,145 
S7OTkce cae Ob EL ONG | 150,274 Whe0 oom St. Cede Stead fe) ote a 2,292,947 664,098 1,463,720 165.120 
2,079,868 256.788 1,750,714 56,926% 13.440 ns Saskatoon. (Sask). Sul Phe. 
1 817.068 162,918  °571/970 82,180) So, es ecamece ee sie mix, (MH) oes esreeaceagrer aes 3:059,946 1,020.63” 11516.058  1517,060 En 
USO°606 = LISI SHE? Ge a oe ee oe ae Sault St. Marie (Ont.) Star (e) 1,335,740 508.774 826, 966/05. rr aeetes. 
Desens poe se 817,433 74,354 4,446.0" oo Stratford (Ont.) Beacon-Herald (e) 1,272,878 _ 427.484 674.410 125,984 |.” Sea es 
a Grande Observer (e)......... 2133 08 :: oe foepeae 17,033 ue as tenes , (Lineage for Period February 18, 1925 to June 30, 1925) 
Lewistowa(Pa.) Sentinel (e). 12, ,2gagas 305 023 USO 8 sie, 18S aeRO ce Sydney (N. S.) Post (m)...... 161.169 71,166 ~ 90.008 |, A ae Rs) Bete 
Litchfield Newe-Herald (¢)......0.  gyedan | 140650) mg 272,825 sueetsG. Shaheed gy4 mek aeeh OS (e) fe ent 161.169 71.166." 90.003)2" |" enna Bae ates q 
Longview (Tex.) News (e)....., Aa! 220,300" 661.500 8,900) 18000 moronto (Ont.) Mail & Empire (m) 2.740.533 1,049/391 1,395.734 205.408 66.488 48,469 
Ludington, Mich. News (e)...1. $37,664 Pe ees he Eee a "Toronig sStee (6), hi. i Baers - 6,079,366 1,316,986 3,729,740 1,032.640 42,165  64'290 | 
Sunday :€4,° (8) .c sacar Mee 5O8 ae eet VCORE A 12808 Di ae imi Suhdayed. .(s)j.).0.. oa. 873.040 489.720 3391920” 28.980 220 13.365 
Motalis(es) ven. aah meee p28,04s 207,757. 663.278) ~ 48710" mae Total 2 (ea)ies aca sic ase +++ 6,952,406 1,806,706 4.069.660 1,061.620 42,385 77 '6s5 
Madisonville Messenger (e)..... 718,200 128.100 545,832 33,600 8,668 ...... Toronto (Ont.) Telegram (e).... 7.093'965 978'013 3.921.903 2,193,968 40,020 78.557 
Manistee News-Advocate (m).... 954.030 221.270 696.003 21,329 15,428 ns Vancouver (B. C.) Province (e),. 5,634,398 1,396,346 2,984.436 1,200,500 38,892 14°294 
Marion (Ill.) Republican (e).... 957.878 208.544 659078 62.686 17,122 ns Supdayseden(s)ia | Mig pies. 715,148 66,864 469,770 173.586 2,996 1,932 
Marysville Democrat (e)......... T,096.466 | 223,426 973,040 bit. oe ae to see Que. Total» (es). 5.5). trseeseeee 6,349,546 1,463,210 3,454,206 1.374.086 41/888 16,156 
Miami (Okla.) News-Record (e). 1,039,948 279,228 613,636 91-308 pea S96) ee (Sunday Edition Started February 1, 1925) 
Metced Sun-Starss(e) sn. eee 955,134 75.000 140,000 40,824 45000" aetreny. Vancouver, B. C. Sun (me).... 3.480.568 629.454 2,227 228 542,206, 18136208", 2. am 
; (Lineage for period May 1, 1925, to June 30, 1925) mumidayedn(s is. hunter ets 1,166.928 292,926 728,350 1383978 As ee 
Mexico Ledger (e)........... ++ 946,778 175.000 723.478 31,500 16,800 1,100 MotalnGaies)a. ener ees 4,647,496 921.480 2.956.638 681,184 891194 || 17” 
Mitchell, S. D. Republican (¢)/ 1: 1.938574 253/368 U151, 458006 433.748 leh se vreses Victoria (B. C.) Colonist (ms).. 215251494 — 904'5R9 20651028 655,886 on ae 3 
Monmouth Review-Atlas (eyeinece 1,030.389 159.079 730,882 105; 386" 350400" meee ae Victoria (B. C.) Times (e)...... 2,680,898 5°6,.428 1,812,524 SPU GAG ee Gare Sa 
Monrovia News (e).......-...., 1,256,949 142.931 850,810 221,384 41.824 46,210 Winnipeg (Man.) Free Press (me) 5.195.446 1,326,038 2,329,912 1,330 1406 tue ee 
Mt. Vernon Register-News (e)... 11557'486 270.774 1,119,236 1275666 139.816) oo, Winnipeg (Man.) Tribune (e).... 4,074,688 886.764 2°£14°754 673,170 33,366 14,452 
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For Imme 


ti ONE of the pressrooms operated by The Chicago 


Printing Presses which must be sold at a great sact 
These presses are no longer new but they have had good 
to be sold for the extremely low price of $5,000 each. A 


: 
‘ 
| 


3—Hoe Standard Speed Double Sextuple presses each with two Pairs of 
folders and with extra color printing plate cylinders on each sextuple section. 


1—Hoe Standard Speed Five-Roll press with two pairs of folders and with 


extra color printing plate cylinder on both the sextuple and quadruple 
sections of the press. 


I1—Hoe Standard Speed Octuple press with one pair of folders and with 
extra color printing plate cylinder. 


THE TRIBUNE must vacate i 
Because of the necessity for qu 
. price of only one-tenth of their 


tions and complete dimensions 
furnished immediately upon reqi 
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e and soon to be vacated, there are five Hoe Standard 
Each press cost The Tribune approximately $50,000. 
ad they have many years of service in them. They are 
ption of the presses which must be sold follows: 

’ 


All of these machines will print a maximum length of column of 
22'%, inches and are of standard sheet cut of 23°/15 inches. 


They re arranged to print an 8-column 12'/, em-page using six- 
point rules from 36'/, and 72'b inch rolls of paper. 


es in the very near future. 
$e presses are offered ata 
ue. More (detailed descrip- 
all of the presses will be 
288 — 


i 


artment of 


‘Cribune— 


+ 
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20 Editor 


FACTS WANTED 


ARKED increase can be noted in the detail 

and accuracy of the reports of advertising 

lineage published during the first six months 
of this year rendered to EDITOR & PuBLisHER by 
more than 1,000 daily newspapers of the United States 
and published in this issue. The number of news- 
papers which are keeping their records in such form 
that their performances for a day, a week, a month 
or a year can be comprehended immediately by their 
executives has increased remarkably during the past 
year and even during the six months which have 
elapsed since Epitor & PUBLISHER printed the figures 
for 1924. 

This is significant. Where the publisher of 10 
years ago usually regarded his advertising lineage 
and income as strictly his own business and was 
interested in it only as it was reflected in the day’s 
deposit at the bank, the publisher of today sees in 
detailed statistics of his own and his competitors’ 
operations opportunities to strengthen his fences 
where they are weak and to find entirely new and 
undeveloped sources of revenue. Apparently, one of 
the principal reasons behind the new interest in lineage 
statistics has been the organization of joint statis- 
tical bureaus by the publishers of several cities below 
the metropolitan class. In these, expense of estab- 
lishment and maintenance is minimized by appor- 
tionment among the participating mewspapers. 
Agreement is reached upon the definitions of various 
kinds of advertising, preventing the quarrels between 
publishers which disgusted the space-buyer and 
made him skeptical of all newspaper claims. Informa- 
tion is made available promptly after the close of 
a period, when its utility is greatest. Some of 
these publishers also retain the services of outside 
accountants, either as a check on the local measure- 
ments. or for the. attainment of greater detail than 
the joint bureau affords. 

Whatever the reason, there is no question that 
this historical survey of the newspaper market by 
Epitor & PustisHer has gained in volume and in 
value with every publication. It now covers prac- 
tically all the newspapers in United States cities 
having a total estimated population of 51,000,000 
or almost half of the total population of the country. 
It includes almost half of the daily and Sunday 
newspapers of the country and practically aller 
those in which the space-buyer has a day-to-day 
interest. It gives the space-buyers facts, which are 
necessary to the formation of his judgments, and it 
7s not to be overlooked that the volume of news- 
paper advertising has made its greatest and most 
healthful growth during the past five years—the 
period in which facts of this nature became available 
to advertisers and their agencies through Epiror & 
PUBLISHER. 


Nothing more discouraging to the reader 
than the “pretty” captions that so often run 
under the pictures of unlovely women. 


TO WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


ILLIAM° ALLEN WHITE in the Emporia 
Gazette declared, in the course of a denuncia- 
tion of modern daily newspaper editing, that 
first pages were given over wholly to “sex, crime and 
piffle,” that apparently the Angerican newspaper read- 
ing public is composed of “a lot of cheap-minded 
morons,” and then flatly asserted: “Serious questions 
are puzzling the world. Great events are stirring in 
a dozen centers of news. In America we are going 
into a new era. We are mapping out courses of action 
in business, politics and religion. The world is full of 
big things, happening quite outside the newspapers, 
which either ignore big things or misunderstand them.” 
We want Mr. White to tell us what big things that 
are stirring in a dozen centers of news are 
being ignored by the American press. He understands 
news processes, and we ask him to tell of any major 
fact that can be defined as “news” which is not being 
written about for the American press, or the estab- 
lished agencies that feed news to our press. William 
Allen White is’a sincere and able editor, a credit to 
this profession. He would not lightly indict the news- 
writing fraternity. The columns of Eprtor & Pus- 
TISHER are open to him to defend his proposition. 
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For in many things we offend all. If any 
man offend not in word, the same is a perfect 
man. and able also to bridle the whole body. 
James, III; 2. 


WHO CAN RESCUE THIS “E”’? 


N able plea for “linage,” as the proper spelling 
A of a word of two syllables to describe a number 

of lines, was made by J. Joseph Lawrence in 
last week’s Epitor & PusLisHER, wholly agreeing 
with our own view that “lineage” is not only awkward 
but spells a word which has to do with genealogy, or 
pedigree. 

“Tineage,” to describe advertising volume is very 
frequently used in Eprror & PUBLISHER, both in edi- 
torial and advertising columns, and we are almost 
persuaded to drop that seemingly useless ‘“e”’ and 
make a word that meets the eye with true meaning, 
pronounces according to spelling and complies with 
the sensible advocacy of the English orthography 
reformers who, as our correspondent has pointed out, 
would be cheered by this little victory in the crusade 
for reasonable spelling of awkward English words. 

No one has stepped up to defend the “e” in lineage. 
If it has friends they are a silent and shrinking lot. 
Our announcement that we should enjoy dropping the 
useless letter is now three weeks old, yet not a peep 
from anyone of them, if indeed one exists. Surely, 
there must be a defender somewhere, as the word as 
written with the “e”’ has been gallantly defended and 
preserved in every proofroom of the land since it was 
coined a few years ago as a definite unit in advertis- 
ing patter. If there be a knight to defend this seeming 
intruder let him unfurl his plumes, for we have a 
notion that knives are being sharpened. 

Last call for argument in favor of the “e” in 
“lineage.” 


While playing with small types, under eight 
point, do not forget that you shut out an impor- 
tant percentage of readers whose sight cannot 
carry. There is an old theory that 10 point 
should be the universal body type. 
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A BLUNDERING LETTER 


ENRY FORD has much to say regarding ethics 
H in business. 

We are wondering today what he would sa 
if he were a newspaper publisher and received a 
letter such as J. J. Callan, of the Advertising Depart- 
ment of the Ford Motor Company, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., recently addressed to at least one editor in that 
state. 

Mr. Callan goes on to say that on August 24t ? 
he sent the editor “a couple of short news stories con- 
cerning the Improved Ford Cars” and gave instruc- 
tions to return to the Ford Motor Company marked 
copies of the paper to prove insertion. “Up to the 
present time,” says he, “we have not received these 
clippings, and-we will therefore appreciate very muc 
your complying with our request by return mai 
Then the Ford official adds this covert threat: “Wr 
are at present making up our newspaper advertisi 
schedule for the last quarter of 1925—October, 
November and December—and when we submit it to 
our Detroit office, we want to substantiate it with 
evidence of your support.” ; uf 

Henry Ford is the last man in the United States to 
question the “support” of the newspaper press. The 
popularity of his merchandise and his inestimable con- 
tribution to the comfort and progress of a vast popu- 
lation, not to mention his magic commercial success, 
have for years made good copy for every news publi- 
cation. His name became a household word throu h 
news publication long before he adopted an advertis 
policy. 

Mr. Ford’s advertising has carried his business 
undreamed of volume. It has been an excellent inve 
ment. But his subordinates should learn that it d 
not buy editorial “support” of any newspaper. The 
“short news stories concerning the improved Ford 
cars” which Mr, Callan refers to may have be 
interesting or not. It was a matter for the editor 
decide for himself. It was a breach of ethics 
couple an advertising suggestion with this offer 
news “support.” We are inclined to believe that < 
minor official in the Ford concern has blundered and 
that if the matter were brought to the attention of 
Mr. Ford he would end the practise. 


“Mothers! Nurse your babies. If -yow can’t 
—use Nestle’s,” is an advertising line worth the 
blue ribbon for honest candor and sales effective- 
Ness. ‘ 


SALT AND IRON 


ESPITE acute trade depression and vast com- 
D tinued unemployment in England the Am: 

mated Press, Limited, holding the for 
Northcliffe properties, has reported as last year 
profits £541,199.5s., with record advertising revem 
and largely increased circulations for a number of 
publications. During the year four new publicati 
were started. In three of the most popular pap 
advertising rates were increased. The company p 
a dividend of 2 shillings per share. 

This is a glimpse into newspaper conditions | 
England where, notwithstanding the most unfavorabl 
trade circumstances, the indomitable spirit of 
overcomes seemingly insurmountable obstacles, wh 
publishing progress steps in seven league boots, whe 
the art of advertising is seeing astonishing deve 
ment and where the printed word is more and m 
the basis of men’s reasoning in politics and comme 

Some estimates place the number of unemp 
as 2,000,000. Crushing taxation has been but sligh 
alleviated. Britain is fighting desperately for her 
world trade. To travel the road of prosperity 
private business in such circumstances is wonderful 
achievement. Our English cousins have salt and i 
in their make-up. 


Max Steuer, sensational New York trial 
lawyer, says one of the crying evils of the age 
is the practise of making public the outlines of 
cases before trial, sometimes prior to filing of 
papers. Mr. Steuer adds: “The newspapers are 
more to blame than the lawyers.” Naturally; 


of course, of course! 
‘ t 
‘ ha 


OWARD DAVIS, general manager 
"of the New York Herald Tribune, 
as just returned with Mrs. Davis and 
hildren, from a vacation spent in Ver- 


f the Minnesota (Minn.) Mascot and 
e only newspaper editor of Icelandic 
it in the Northwest, has been ap- 
ointed member of the Minnesota state 
xX commission. Ie was once president 
f the state editorial association. 

be R. Gabbert, publisher of the River- 
Ide (Cal.) Mornmg Enterprise, has been 
ppointed to the office of State Real 
‘state Commissioner by Governor Rich- 
rdson. 

John R. Vernor, former publisher and 
Jitor of the Salem (O.) Journal, and 
(rs. Vernor celebrated their sixtieth wed- 
ing anniversary a few days ago. 

» Clement H. Congdon, publisher of the 
hiladelphia Sunday Transcript, who, in 
382, was said to be the youngest telegra- 
her in the country, attended the annual 
onventior, of the Old Time Telegraphers 
fistorical Association in New York, 


ept. 15. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


E. TOURSSEN, automobile man, is 
* the new chairman of the advertising 
id publicity committee of the Salt Lake 
ity Deseret News. 
Fred G. Beach, advertising manager of 
(¢ Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, 
as given a dinner by Fred S. Todd, 
meral manager of the newspaper on the 
scasion of the former’s 50th birthday. 
‘Mr. and Mrs. James Le Cron of Des 
‘oines have returned from a vacation of 
m& weeks in Nova Scotia. Mr. Le 
ton is head of the promotion depart- 
ent of the Register and Tribune-News- 
ts. Le Cron is the daughter of Gardner 
dwles, publisher of the papers. 
William R. Faulkner, of the circulation 
partment Bridgeport (Conn.) Telegram 
id Sunday Post, was injured recently 
hen thrown through the windshield of 
circulation delivery wagon in a crash 
ith a telegraph pole. €. : 
H. E. Studebaker, of Portland, Ore., 
$S been named advertising manager of 
e Walla Walla (Wash.) Daily Bulletin. 
€ was at one time manager and part 
mer of the Ellensburg (Wash.) Eve- 
ng Record. 
Forest Geneva, advertising manager of 
2 Des Moines Register and Tribune- 
aes. is spending his vacation with his 
mily in Winnipeg. C. V. Fry, Wayne 
ss and R. H. Jones have joined the 
motion department of the Register and 
‘ibune-News. Miss Lucille McKee has 
ined the advertising staff. 
J. M. Kirkham, assistant general man- 
r of the Salt Lake City Deseret News, 
back from an eastern trip during which 
studied equipment for the new addition 
the News plant. 
William Wilde, formerly with the pro- 
a advertising department, San 
ancisco Examiner, has joined the Seat- 
_ Post-Intelligencer as promotion man- 
es, 
Miss Helen Elder is a new employe of 
‘ want ad department of the Tacoma 
Vash. ) News Tribune- 
| 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


HARLES R. CORBIN, news edi- 
tor, has been named assistant man- 
ng editor of the Toledo Blade as the 
ult of a reorganization of the desk 
William F. Hedrick remains 
Maging editor. Corwin Root is sit- 
% in the slot in the place of Mr. 
rbin. 4 

3. Jay Kaufman, columnist of the 
w York Evening Telegram, sailed 
abroad Wednesday on the Beren- 
ja. 

Miss Emma Gittinger, “Mary Jane,” 
an newspaper woman of Frederick, 
., celebrated her 75th birthday recent- 
‘She is one of the oldest active news- 


eg 
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paper women in the country. She will 
writes her regular Mary Jane column for 
the Frederick News, which she started 
more than 30 years ago. 


Keats Speed, managing editor of the 
New York Sun, returned Tuesday on the 
Cedric from a continental vacation. He 
was gone a month, during which time he 
visited Paris, Ostend, Brussels and Lon- 
don. 

Thomas Killian, former rewrite man, 
Chicago Tribune, who resigned three 
months ago to become assistant editor 
of Popular Mechanics, returned to news- 
paper work recently on _ the 
desk, Chicago Herald-Examiner. 

Henry Palmer Brandon, managing 
editor of the Columbus (O.) Ohio State 


Journal, has returned from a trip to 
Europe. 


Harold. Goff, managing editor, Salt 


Lake City Deseret News, has gone to 
southern Utah on his first vacation in 
three years. 


W. J. Cuddy, veteran exchange edi- 
tor of the Portland Oregonian, recently 
suffered a partial stroke of paralysis. 
He formerly edited the weekly Oregon- 
ian before that tdition was discontinued. 


Clark McAdams of the editorial. staff 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch has been 
appointed instructor in journalism at 
Washington University, St. Louis. He 
will continue with the Post-Dispatch. 


Elmer E. Winsor, graduate of the 
University of Iowa school of journalism, 
is now city editor of the Knoxville (Ia.) 
Journal. 


John O. Herrick, of the local staff, 
Chicago Tribune, has been made an edi- 
torial writer. 

Tom Doerer, formerly sports writer 
and cartoonist with the Baltimore Amer- 
tcan, and identified with the Interna- 
tional Syndicate, Baltimore, is now 
Sunday feature writer and cartoonist 
for the Lancaster (Pa.) Sunday News. 

Arthur Coon, former editor of the 
Cornell University Widow, has joined 
the staff of the Buffalo Evening News. 

Sid Stall of the Buffalo Evening 
News, has re-entered the Wharton School 
of Finance of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Beverly Webster has joined the 
Butfalo Star. 

Edwin M. Williams has joined the 
staff of the Gulfport (Miss.) Gulf 


Coast Guide, weekly, and. Dixie, mag- 
azine published by the same company. 

Warner Witherell, reporter on the 
Northampton (Mass.) Gazette has re- 
signed to go to New York. 


C. Douglass Welch, son of C. B. 
Welch, editor and general manager of 
the Tacoma (Wash:) News Tribune, 
will return to the University of Wash- 
ington at Seattle, Sept. 28, after several 
months on the editorial staff of his 
father’s newspaper. 


‘O. D. Burge has resigned as city edi- 
tor of the San Antonio Evening News. 
Hubert Roussel, who has been Burge’s 
assistant is acting city editor. 


Robert Walsh, real estate editor of 
the Bridgeport (Conn.) Telegram, has 
resigned to join a realty firm. 

John H. Boyle has been named city 
editor of the Bridgeport (Conn.) Times, 
succeeding Wallace T. Bassett, resigned. 

Charles E. Egan, city hall reporter 
for the Bridgeport (Conn.) Post, has 
resigned to go to Florida. 

Joy Libby, former city editor of the 
Crookston (Minn.) Daily Times and a 
syndicate writer, has become Sunday 
editor of the Minneapolis Tribune. 


Frank Ryan, football writer on the 
Boston (Mass.) Traveler, started on his 
tour of the college football camps this 
week. 


John Phillip Walsh, for more than 35 
years reporter for the Associated Press 
and the Boston (Mass.) Globe in Frank- 
lin, Mass.. was presented a loving cup by 
his friends at a dinner in his honor cele- 
brating his 70th birthday. 

Edward Lyman of Florence, Mass., has 
joined the reportorial staff of the North- 
ampton (Mass.) Gazette. 


rewrite 


FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 


ALTHOUGH he is entirely sightless, 
Dwight H. Brown, enterprising Mis- 
souri newspaper man, is powerful as a 
politician as well 
as a journalist. 

In addition to 
being editor of 
the Poplar Bluff, 
(Mo.) Interstate 
American, Mr. 
Brown finds time 
to show his influ- 
ence during the 
sessions of the 
state legislature 
of which he is a 
member. He is as 
well known in 
Jefferson City, the 
state capital, as 

. he is in Poplar 
Bluff where he has been reared. 

Starting out with virtually nothing but 
his genius for hard work, Mr. Brown, 
at the age of 38, is now owner of the 
Citizen Printing Company which publishes 
a weekly Citizen-Democrat as well as the 
daily newspaper. 

Since Poplar Bluff is situated on the 
border line of the two states, his papers 
are circulated in both Missouri and Ar- 
kansas. His blindness has only height- 
ened his cheerfulness. 


Dwicut H. Brown 


_ Walter Schramm of Cleveland has 
joined the Toledo Blade copy desk, re- 
placing J. M. Crouch, resigned. 

Louis Silverthorne, for 12 years a 
reporter and copy editor on the Toledo 
Times staff, has resigned to take up 
farming. 


MARRIED 


youN J. SULLIVAN, police reporter 

for the Boston Advertiser, to Miss 
Margaret Evelyn Rooney, Hingham, 
Mass., formerly secretary to J. F. Cullen, 
business manager of the Boston Evening 
American, Sept. 12, at St. Paul’s church 
Hingham, 

Clarence Howell, of the New York 
Times news editorial staff, to Margaret 
Mary Murphy, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Patrick Murphy, of Ottawa in 
that city, Sept: 9. 

Capt. Hershie Mowrey, city editor of 
the Columbus Ohio State Journal to Miss 
Ina Marie Biddle, Saturday, Sept. 12. 

S. Vincent Townsend, member of the 
editorial staff of the Birmingham News, 
to Miss Julia Brantley of Troy, Ala., in 
Troy recently. 

Miss Doris M. Senior, secretary to John 
Clair ‘Minot, literary editor of the Boston 
(Mass.) Herald to (Mr. Alfred T. Barr 
at the bride’s home in Boston, Sept. 12. 

William Ehlke of the engraving de- 
partment, Des Moines Register and 
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Tribune-News, to Miss Helen Neeser of 
St- Paul. 

A. R. Coffin, publisher of the Truro 
(N. S.) Daily News to Miss Eleanor 
Sugatt, also of Truro. 

Anthony J. Steger, of the news depart- 
ment, Chicago Tribune, to Miss Sally 
Runley of Shabbona, Ill. 

Earl B. Brenner of the Painesville, 
(O.) Telegraph, to Miss Elizabeth Har- 
vey of that city, Sept. 7- 

John ‘C. Ingram, for many years with 
the New York American editorial staff 
and during the past season manager of 
the Strand theatre in Louisville, Ky., to 
Miss Mildred S. Fahey. 


Millard E. Brown, advertising solicitor 
on the Columbus Ohio State Journal, to 
Miss Velma Legg of Columbus a few 
days ago. 


HOLDING NEW POSTS 


pics KINGSLEY from city editor, 

Ponca City (Okla.) News, to city 
editor, Pawhuska (Okla.) Capital. E. 
G. Smith, state editor of the News suc- 
ceeds him. 

Carl Blaker from reporter, Vancouver 
(Wash.) Columbian, to editor Inglewood 
(Cal.) Daily News. 

Charles W. Smith, from Syracuse Tele- 
gram staff, to reportorial staff, Toledo 
News-Bee. 


WITH THE SPECIALS 

E KATZ Special Advertising Agency, 

*New York, will open a new branch 
office in Detroit about Oct. 1. Mr. 
Axel Blomberg of the New York office 
will be manager. This will be the sixth 
office of the Katz agency, others being 
maintained in New York, Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, Atlanta and San Francisco. 

Kimball-Mogensen Company, publish- 
ers’ representatives, have been appointed 


to represent the Redding (Cal.) Search- 
light. : 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 
PELAND (FLA.) DAILY NEWS, 
40-page edition on the opening of 
John B. Stetson University, Sept. 9. 
Fayetteville (N. C.) . Observer, 20- 
page edition in connection with Amer- 
ican Legion convention, Sept. 7. 
St. Paul (Minn.) Union Advocate, 
36-page Labor Day edition, Sept. 3. 
Albany (Ala.) Albany-Decatur Daily, 
special edition in three sections celebrat- 
ing beginning of construction on new 
Mississippi bridge, Sept. 14. 
Ashland (O.) Times-Gaszette, 32 page 
edition in honor of Ashland’s first city- 
wide Dollar Day. 


SCHOOLS 
DIRECTOR H. F. Harrington of the 
Medill School of Journalism, 


Northwestern University, has returned 
from a two months’ tour of Europe. 


THE SUPREME FEATURE— 


PROVED! 


a ee Gannett newspapers, the Rochester Times-Union, the Elmira Star- 
Gazette, the Utica Observer-Dispatch, among the most successful in 


the Empire State, where competition is terrific, have used the Central Press 
Association’s daily full-page News Pictorial since the beginning, Aug. 14, 


1922. 
News. 
Pictorial. 


columns. 


What better proof could you want of the supremacy of the Central Press 


daily full-page Pictorial? There’s no 


Page. 


Write today for a four-day sample service. 


Recently Mr. Gannett and his associates acquired the Newburgh 
One of their first steps was to obtain the Newburgh rights to the 
Another Gannett newspaper, the Ithaca Journal-News will begin 
using the page in a few months, when it is expanded from seven to eight 


doubt it is the World’s Best Picture 


Che Central Press Assuciation 


V. V. MecNittr 
President 


Central Press Bldg. 
Cleveland 


. A. McNitr 
Manager 
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PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES 


_ estenageey S. ELLIOTT, assistant 
general manager of the Associated 
Press, who has ‘been abroad visiting 
the European A. P.-personnel, -will re- 
turn to this country on the S. S. Levia- 
than, due in New York about Sept. 21. 

L. C. Stratton, of the A. P. Chicago 
office, has been transferred to New York 
to become mail editor, succeeding Har- 
old Martin, granted a leave of absence 
due to ill health. 

Carl Brandebury has been appointed 
metropolitan city editor, of the Associ- 
ated Press, in charge of news 1n the 
New York district, including Westchester 
County, Long Island, and New Jersey. 
George Turner remains as New York 
City editor. Brandebury’s appointment 
is part of an A. P. expansion program 
in New York to keep pace with in- 
creased wire facilities to nearby cities. 

Foster Eaton, formerly Boston man- 
ager of the United Press, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Detroit bureau. 

George E.. .Hyde, assistant, editor, 
Trens Mexican’ news service, been ap- 
pointed editor of Mexican Commerce, 
monthly organ of the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Mexico. He will 
retain his former connections. 

Isaac Gershman, assistant day editor 
of the City News Bureau of Chicago 
spent a three week’s vacation in New 
York. 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 


Hes (KAN.) ELLIS COUNTY 
NEWS is enlarging and remodeling 
its building to provide floor space 75x75 
feet. A three-tone terra cotta front is 
being constructed. A new Duplex press 
has been installed. 

Provo (Utah) Evening Herald re- 
cently doubled its floor space. The ed- 
itorial department is now on the second 
floor. : : 

McKeesport (Pa.) Journal has just in- 
stalled its first Ludlow equipment. 
Miami (Fla.) Herald and Hames City 
(Fla.) Herald have also installed _ the 
Ludlow system. é 

Removal of the editorial and mechani- 
cal departments of the Hornell (N. Y.) 
Evening Tribune-Times to its new build- 
ing at Cass and Canisteo streets has been 
completed. The new business offices will 
be completed later. 

Cae (Cal.) Citizen, George F. Rine- 
hart publisher, has moved into new quar- 
ters. : 

St. Petersburg (Fla.) Evemng Inde- 
pendent, L. B. and L. C. Brown publish- 
ers, are increasing their plant by the ad- 
dition of another 4-page unit to_ their 
twinned Duplex Tubulars. The Texar- 
kana (Ark.) Texarkanian has purchased 
a Duplex tubular press. The Lake Wales 
(Fla.) Highlander and the Hiawatha 
(Kan.) World have purchased Duplex 


flat beds. 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


BEAUMONT (Cal.) LEADER has 
been purchased by Frank Swan 
from W. S. Cronk. Mr. Swan recently 
established the San Jacinto (Cal.) Press 
and will publish both papers at the Beau- 
mont plant. 

Eagle Rock (Cal.) Sentinel and the 
Eagle Rock Reporter have merged and 
will be known as the Eagle Rock Sentinel- 
Reporter. W. L. Miller, owner and edi- 
tor of the Sentinel has sold his entire 
intrest to J. S. Daley and Sons, pub- 
lishers of the Reporter. 

Francis and Leland Case have pur- 
chased the Hot Springs (S. D.) Tumes- 
Herald from Mrs. Virginia Harrison. 

S. W. Isham, business manager of the 
Hastings (Minn.) Gazeite, has bought 
that paper from Irving Todd, Jr. 

J. H. Willard of Keytesville, Mo., has 
purchased the Livingston (Tex.) Polk 
County Enterprise from Monroe Drew. 

Wirt Mitchell, owner and editor of the 
Fayette (Mo.) Democrat-Leader has 
purchased the Fayette-Advertiser of Miss 
Marguerite Reid. Miss Reid had owned 
the paper since the death of her father 
last winter. 
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CIRCULATION PROGRESS 


Boy Scout Patrols Keep Up 
Carrier Morale, Will A. 
Butler Says 


Will A. Butler 


BeY Scout organizations, drum and 

bugle corps, carrier contests are the 
best features for making the carrier per- 
sonnel loyal and efficient in the opinion 
of Will A. Butler, circulation manager of 
the Colorado Springs (Colo.) Gazette and 
Telegraph. 

Butler is a specialist in boy psychology 
and he is almost a father confessor for 
the youngsters who work for him. He 
became acquainted with juvenile court 
methods as a boy when he was caught 
mud-roasting his neighbor’s chickens. 
That inspired him to become a lawyer 
and after working his way through high 
school in Trinidad, where he was agent 
for Denver papers, his health broke and 
he went to Portland, Ore., with two hand- 
kerchiefs and $10. 

Within a week he only had the hand- 
kerchiefs and was forced to sell the Ove- 
gonian “bulldog” for his doughnuts. He 
then became carrier for the Oregon 
Journal, attending the University of Ore- 
gon law school and not only finished the 
school, but became assistant to the cir- 
culation manager. He spent some months 
in the classified department and when the 
war broke out he enlisted, returning after- 
wards to the Journal. 

The Salem (Ore.) Capital Journal, the 
Salt Lake Telegram and the Dallas Dis- 
patch claimed him next and in June 1921 
he took over the circulation of the Colo- 
rado Springs Evening Telegraph. 

When the Telegraph bought the Gazette 
and consolidated the papers, Butler was 
set to work to build up the Gazette cir- 
culation he had torn down. 

“Make ’em see that we have the news- 
iest, most complete newspapers of any 
city of similar importance in the country 
and you'll sell ’em,” Butler tells his crews. 

Butler was chairman of ‘the entertain- 
ment committee of this year’s Interna- 
tional Circulation Managers Association 
convention, held at Colorado Springs. He 
is also secretary-treasurer of the Mid- 
west Circulation Managers’ Association. 


Edina (Mo.) Knox County Democrat, 
has been purchased by F. E. Schofield and 
will be merged with the Edina (Mo.) 
Sentinel as an independent newspaper. 


L. A. Conser, of Baker, Mont., has 
purchased the Clamp Crook (S. D.) 
Range Gazette from Paul Weist, who be- 
comes associated with C. T. Martin in 
publication of the Newell (S. D.) Irriga- 
tor. 

Santa Clara (Cal.) Journal, a_bi- 
weekly, has been sold by Miss Bernice 
Downing to Mr. and Mrs. 'M. H. O’Don- 
nell of the San Jose Mercury-Herald 
staff, 


One way to keep out of jail is to com- 
mit a crime.—Colwmbia Record. 


“WHY SHOULD WE PAY?” 


Is the Question Asked A. N. P. A. 
Bureau By General Advertiser 


“When other firms in our industry are 
obtaining. quantities of free space from 
newspapéts, why should we pay?” 

That was the question asked by a 
large general advertiser in a letter to 
the Bureau of Advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation. William A. Thomson, director, 
made public the letter in part this week, 
but withheld the name of the advertiser. 

The advertiser had called attention to 
the fact that the name of his firm, a 
large user of newspaper space, had not 
been included in the list of estimated 
investments published in “The Progress 
of Newspaper Advertising,’ booklet is- 
sued by the Bureau. 

He added: 

“T am wondering if we should con- 


tinue to use paid space in, newspapers, © 


because it seems a great deal of adver- 
tising is being furnished businesses by 
the press free of charge. 

“T know one fellow who obtains more 
than $40,000 a year from some of the 
firms in our industry and gives them in 
return country-wide publicity, which 
doesn’t cost him a cent. This sounds 
like an Irish bull, but some of our people 
are tremendously impressed by such 
wonderful service. 

“I would really like to obtain your 
valuable advice.” 


Celebrates With Watermelon Feast 


Celebrating its 53rd anniversary, the 
Comanche (Tex.) Chief invited the en- 
tire county to a watermelon feast Sept. 
7. G. A. Beeman, founder of the Chief, 
and J. B. Nabers, its first “devil,” both 
still in Comanche, participated in the 
program. 

They say that radio is still in its in- 
fancy, and the noises it often makes lend 
color to the statement—Columbia Record. 


Whenever a man starts out to. give 
his “candid opinion,” it is time to pr 
pare for his prejudices.—Cleveland Tim 


The wise little boy who doesn’t belie 
in Santa Claus grows up into | man w 
believes in politicians—Columbia Recon 


Not all antiques are highly priz 
There are the old virtues.—Lexingt 
(Ky.) Daily Leader. { 


This “personality plus” the go-gett 
talk about usually means personality pl 
gall—New York Evening Telegram, — 


Mary Pickford saved $100,000 by 
being kidnaped and made a million in free 
publicity. This paragraph is part of 
million—Red Bluff (Cal.) Daily News. 


help. It’s even harder to collect debt: 
from relatives—Cleveland Times. 


Making the nations all one family . 


Ca 
Every day, in every way, the floor o 
every editorial sanctum looks as thoug 
visited by a cyclone. The cause is tl 
discarded “free graft” contributions fro 
various sources, which hope to get [| 
with their advertising stunts gratis 
They overflow the most capacious wast 
basket.— St. Cloud (Minn.) Daily Jour 
nal-Press. yf 
re . 

About the only American institutal 
nobody ever criticises is the dotted line— 


New York Evening Telegram. : 


" 

The modern girl may have her litth 
weaknesses, but she isn’t effeminate— 
Fresno Republican. , 


The silk stocking was discovered in thi 
sixteenth century, but not all of it wai 
discovered until recently —New Yon 
American, g 
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Whys and Wherefores of Certified Dry Mat 
CERTIFIED STEREOTYPES © 


In the last analysis the purpose of any mat, wet or dry, is to 
enable the production of satisfactory printing plates. 


To secure the best possible stereotypes it is essential to have a 
mat that has a smooth, glass-like surface; that is readily molded 
without injury to the forms, and that will take all the depth of 
the originals, And it must have natural stayback so as to retain 
all of the depth of impression in subsequent handling. 


Certified Dry Mats have all of the requisite characteristics, so 
that the stereotypes produced through their use are faithful re- 
For type matter and line cuts 
Certifieds hold their own with the average wet mat; for halftones 
Certifieds are in a class by themselves. 


productions of the originals. 


However, we do not ask you to take our word for this. A 
case of Certifieds will enable you to judge for yourself what 


Certified Quality really is. 


You risk nothing as every Certified Dry mat is sold on a 
money-back basis if not perfectly satisfactory to the customer. 


Now is the time to try some 
stereotypes cast from them. 


CERTIFIED DRY MAT CORPORATION 


340 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


For wet mat printing with DRY MAT facility—use Certifieds — 


\ 


fil 


i Made in the Ui Si! A: 


Certifieds and COMPARE the 
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a 
| MOobDEL 25 


Two standard main 
magazines interchange- 
able with other Lino- 
types. Faces from both 
magazines mixed in the 
same line. 

All magazines quickly 
changed from the front. 


fe 


MODEL 26 


Just like the Model 25 
with the addition of 
two standard auxiliary 
magazines. 

All magazines operated 
from a single power- 
driven keyboard. 


NEW on Ne 


Through MIXED Composition 


The ability to set different faces continuously from 
all magazines, mixing them when desired in the 


same line, has established new standards 
posing-room economy, not only on intr1 
vertising composition, but also on body 


of com- 
cate ad- 
matter, 


classified ads, market and display headings where 
an instant change from one size to another means 
a saving in time and a corresponding increase in 


production. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


Brooklyn, New York 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLE 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 
Agencies in the Principal Cities of the World 


Composed entirely on the LINOTYPE in the Benedictine Series except for enlarged title line 


ANS 
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WITH THE GENERAL ADVERTISERS 


Simmons Company Reports 


Heavy Increase in Sales— 


Business Being Placed by Pacific Coast Firms— 
Retail Trade Shows Increased Sales 


7, G. SIMMONS, president of the 

° Simmons Company, bed manufac- 
turers, has made public figures recording 
the rapid increase in sales volume, which 
followed an advertising program launched 
recently. 

Ninety-four cities were selected as 
strategic points on which to focus special 
newspaper advertising. Magazines were 
also used. 

In a letter to Charles Daniel Frey, Inc., 
Chicago advertising agency handling the 
account, Mr. Simmons said: 

“Our unfilled order book is now at the 
high point since 1920 and not one dollar 
of orders is speculative. 

“The week ending Aug. 31, our increas- 
ing business exceeded our shipments by 
$250,000, notwithstanding the fact that we 
delivered to the trade our largest week’s 
delivery this year. The corresponding 
week last year, on a smaller delivery to 
the trade, our unfilled order book de- 
creased $75,000. 

“At this writing we owe our trade 1,000 
cars of merchandise and our incoming 
business equals our daily production. We 
are adding help everywhere and many of 
our departments are being put on double 
turn. I never knew the business outlook 
to be so good as at this writing. Every- 
thing points to a record year in 1926, 

“The last quarter of this year is insured 
by our unfilled order book to be the larg- 
est quarter by long odds in our history. I 
attribute no small amount of this to the 
success of the advertising campaign.” 


The W. S. Quinby Company, Boston, 
makers of La Touraine Coffee and La 
Touraine Tea, received voluntary news- 
paper editorial comment on a double truck 
advertisement placed in New England 
newspapers this week, according to the 
Greenleaf Company, Boston advertising 
agency, which handles the account. The 
copy was headed “New England is Ever 
a Land of Opportunity.” 

Text was based on the return of New 
England children to their schools, and 
the keynote was that the character of 
New England is the foundation for the 
success of New England products. 

Commenting on the advertisement, 
James O’Shaughnessy, secretary of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, is quoted as saying it is “almost 
ideal in the subtlety that underlies its 
smashing and compelling appeal.” 


An injunction has been handed down 
by the United States District Court 
in New York against Vivi, Inc., on the 
application of V. Vivaudou, Inc., manu- 
facturer of toilet preparations. 

Vivi, Inc., is restrained from the use 
of “Vivi,” separately or in combination 
with any other words in connection with 
the advertising or sale of its toilet prepa- 
rations; the use of the words “Vivaudou” 
or “Victor Vivaudou”; the use of the 
photograph of Victor Vivaudou; and all 
other acts calculated to cause the defend- 
ant’s products to be passed off for those 
of the plaintiff's. 


D. S. Eddins, general sales manager of 
the Olds Motor Works, announces the ap- 
pointment of Don Prentiss as manager of 
the sales promotion division of that com- 
pany to become effective at once. 


The Standard Motor Truck Company 
of Detroit has appointed R. E. Anderson 
advertising manager. (Mr. Anderson will 
direct the advertising of the Fisher fast 
freight, which was recently introduced by 
the company. 


Ralph Starr Butler, for 8 years with the 
United States Rubber Company, has been 
apointed advertising manager of the Devoe 
& Raynolds Company, Inc., New York, 
succeeding Theodore E. Damm, who re- 
mains with the concern in charge of sales 
activities. 


The Horton Cato Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Detroit, has been purchased by the 
Royal Distributing Company, manufac- 
turers of Royal Baking Powder,and. Royal 
gelatine desserts. 


An additional newspaper schedule is in- 
cluded in the fall advertising campaign 
announced this week by the Armstrong 
Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa., manufac- 
turer of linoleum floor coverings. |More 
than 180 newspapers in 116 cities and 
towns are being used. 


Shamrock Manufacturing ‘Company, 
Newark, N. J., will shortly start a cam- 
paign in newspapers and magazines pro- 
moting a new line of radio sets. The 
Lawrence Fertig Company, Inc., New 
York Advertising agency, will direct the 
drive. 


Frederick A. Van Fleet, for ten years 
managing editor of the Lansing ( Mich.) 
State Journal, has been appointed adver- 
tising manager of the Peerless Motor Car 
Company, Cleveland. 


California Fruit Growers Exchange has 
arranged to invest $250,000 in newspaper 
advertising, promoting two orange and 
two lemon campaigns. Some billboard 
space will be used, but, while the maga- 
zine schedule for 1926 has been reduced, 
the newspaper list has been increased, it 
is announced. 


Newspaper advertising, to the extent of 


$225,000, is being used by the All Year. 


Club of Southern California this fiscal 
year. 


The Crosley Radio Corporation is send- 
ing newspapers a list of distributors with 
a card index file of retailers, with the re- 
quest that the local advertising depart- 
ments sell them advertising. Copy is fur- 
nished. The account is handled by the 
Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit adver- 
tising agency, 


A seven per cent increase in sales over 
the same month last year was noted in the 
August report of sales filed by 528 retail 
stores from all sections of the United 
States with the Federal Reserve Banks. 
Larger sales were reported in all reserve 
districts except Minneapolis. The largest 
increases were in New York, Chicago, and 
St. Louis, amounting in each of these dis- 
tricts to more than 10 per cent. Of the 
total number of stores reporting, 334 
showed greater sales this year than Au- 
gust 1924 and 194 firms reported de- 
creases. 


An extra dividend of 50 cents was de- 
clared on the common stock of Devoe & 
Raynolds, Inc., paint and varnish manu- 
facturers, last week. This large adver- 
tiser also’ declared the regular quarterly 
dividends of $1.50 on its common stock 
and 134 per cent each on its first and 
second preferred, all payable Oct. 1, to 
stockholders of record Sept. 19. 


Lee H. Bristol, advertising manager of 
the Bristol-Myers Company, New York, 
manufacturers of Ipana toothpaste, in- 
forms Epiror & PusiisHeEr, his concern 
expects to put into effect “more extensive 
plans for the use of newspaper space.” 
Barton, Durstine & Osborne, New York 
advertising agency, handles the account. 


Roth Joins Norristown Register 


Earl R. Roth, former state editor of 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger has joined 
the Norristown (Pa.) Register as manag- 
ing editor. He has worked on the staffs 
of the Ridgefield Park (N. J.) Review, 
Warren (O.) Chronicle and Pottstown 
(Pa.) Ledger. 
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JAIL PROBE 
ATTACK ON REPORTER 


Acting Warden Ousted and Guard Dis- 
missed After Attacks 
Chicago Daily Journal Man— 

Federal Authorities Investigating 


Prisoner 


Ousting of the acting warden of the 
Cook County jail and one guard, as well 
as action by the Federal authorities to 
investigate conditions in that institution 
were the direct results of a recent attack 
on Frederick J. Lovering, Chicago Daily 
Journal reporter, by Terry Druggan, mil- 
lionaire bootlegger, within the confines of 
the jail. 

The assault was the climax of a series 
of events which indicated that Druggan, 
apparently immune from all jail regula- 
tions, had been coming and going as he 
pleased, although under a year’s sentence 
for contempt by Judge Wilkerson in the 
Federal courts. The exposure of Drug- 
gan’s liberties was made first in exclu- 
sive articles published by the Evening 
American. 


Lovering was beaten in the face after 
Druggan had jumped at him and taken 
him by surprise. His nose was broken, 
and his face was badly bruised. Thomas 
Brockmeyer, who succeeded Wesley Wes- 
brook as warden after the original ex- 
posure had resulted inthe latter’s resig- 
nation, one guard, and another prisoner 
stood by during the attack. It was re- 
ported that Brockmeyer held the re- 
porter’s arms, although he later explained 
that he did it “in order to end the fight.” 


Not Merely 


More Revenue, 


But— 


FOLLOWS 3 


On the following day, Sheriff Hi 
man announced that Brockmeyer 
been ousted from his berth and the g 
discharged. The prisoner, who had b 
acting as an orderly in the hospital- 
“soft” job—was sent back to his cell, 

State’s Attorney Robert E. Crowe a 
immediately. upon report of the att 
Lovering delayed his departure to hosp 
tal long enough to go before the Coe 
county grand jury and tell of the attac 
Warden Brockmeyer was called by tel 
phone but instead of attending the he 
ing went home, from where he was la 


- summoned with the threat of summ 


arrest. t 
Within an hour, Druggan had been 
dicted for assault with intent to mu 
According to witnesses, Lovering 
done or said nothing to justify the 2 
sault. He had merely questioned the pri 
oner regarding his absences from the 
When Druggan was arraigned bef 
Chief Justice Thomas J. Lynch, trial 4 
set for Sept. 24. . 
A Federal investigation also has 
begun into the prisoner’s comings 
goings from his cell, with a possibil 
of action against Sheriff Hoffman | 
well as Druggan. 


Want Talman for- Poet Laureate 


John Talman, one time managing edi 
of the St. Paul Pioneer Press, now ne 
paper librarian for the Minnesota — 
torical Society, is being advocated 
poet laureate of Minnesota by newspa 
men of the state. It has been sugges: 
that the legislature take immediate st 
to create such an office, and that 
Talman be appointed. 


“Church advertising has a value to the news- 
paper out of all proportion to the revenue it 
produces, for church advertising attracts to the 
paper the better element of the community and 
increases the percentage of that element through 


its missionary work.” 


So says M. J. A. McDonald, Classified Advertising 
Manager of the Oakland Tribune, in an article in 
the August issue of The Classified Journal. 


Newspapers reach more people daily than any 


other medium 


in the world. 


Probably no other 


medium has such an opportunity to promote a 
healthy civic morale, and cleaner, better business. 


Develop a page in your paper devoted to church 
news and church advertising and watch its growth 


and influence. 


Watch for an increase, too, in your 


business, prestige, and profits. 


Do you want us to send you plans and copy for 
starting a church page in your paper? 


Church Advertising Department 


Associated Advertising Clubs 


383 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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POWERS PERFECTION COOLER 


Every Newspaper Photo Engraving Plant should have at least one 


The Powers Perfection Cooler requires no water 
connection of any kind. 


It can be moved at will by simply picking it up and 
placing it where it is wanted. 


It has no mechanical parts to get out of order. 


It applies cold water evenly and simultaneously to 
all parts of the plate—ON THE BACK OF THE 
PLATE only. 


It cools the plate instantaneously to the exact tem- 
perature required and saves wiping, mopping and 
reheating. 


The price of the Powers Perfection Cooler 
is $350 


The Powers Perfection. Cooler met with the instantaneous approval of both the workers and the owners 
wherever it was installed and tried. The men in the shops like it because it helps them in their work. 
They save time and effort, turn out more work and better work, and do it with very little physical 
labor. It is a clean, workmanlike way of doing what is otherwise a messy, sloppy task. 


Proprietors like it because it saves gas, water, time and makeovers. These savings mean money and 
profits and that is what we all want. To satisfy yourself, go into your etching rooms and see what 
happens when the etcher tries to cool a large plate by dragging it over a roller wrapped in old towels 
and rags or a piece of burlap. Watch the plate buckle and then see him try to straighten it out. You 
know what that means in color work. 


The use of the Powers Perfection Cooler does away with buckled and twisted plates, the splashing of 
water on the face of the plate and the constant work and worry connected with etching. A zinc etch- 
ing is heated from 13 to 16 times by the etcher. That tells the story. 


ASK ANY USER 


Baltimore News Denver Post N. Y. Daily News 
Boston American Des Moines Register & Tribune N. Y. Times 

Boston Post Florida Times Union N. Y. World 

B’klyn Daily Eagle Kansas City Star Providence Journal 
Bronx Home News Milwaukee Journal Rochester Herald 
Chicago Daily News N. Y. American San Francisco Bulletin 
Chicago Herald Examiner N. Y. Evening Sun Washington Times 
Chicago Tribune N. Y: Morning Telegraph Wisconsin News 


Immediate delivery guaranteed 


POWERS, INC. = *3%32thse" 
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(Art. ROALD AMUNDSEN, Arctic 

explorer, has signed an agreement 
with the Cosmos Newspaper Syndicate, 
New York, to write a series of articles 
under the title “My Most Thrilling Ad- 
ventures.” 

Herbert Houston, syndicate president, 
met the explorer in Norway during a trip 
to the Continent from which he has just 
returned, and arranged for the feature. 

The series, to run daily, is. scheduled 
to begin the latter part of October. At 
that time Captain Amundsen expects to 
be traveling throughout the United States 
on a lecture tour. 


J. Roy Stockton, sport writer on the 
staff of the St. Louis Post Dispatch, won 
first prize in the Babe Ruth All-American 
Team Contest for 1925, conducted by the 
Christy Walsh Syndicate, distributors of 
the Babe Ruth articles. About 350 sports 
writers took part in the contest. First 
prize was $50. Six other prizes were 
awarded as follows: 

Edward J. Lally, Sioux Falls (S. D.) 
Press, $25; J. E. Wray, St. Louis Post 
Dispatch, $25; Eddie Ash, Indianapolis 
(Ind.) Times, $15; Fred Hoey, Boston 
(Mass.) Post, $15; Eugene Vinassa, San 
Jose (Cal.) Mercury-Herald, 10; and 
Ralph Bell, Chicago Herald Examiner, 
$10. 

The contest ran for 20 days beginning 
Aug. 1 and closing Aug. 20. The stunt 
was to pick an all-American team which 


14 DAILIES COMPUTE LABOR COST OF 
PRESS WORK AND STEREOTYPING 


AN investigation of the labor cost of 

press work and _= stereotyping on 
small city dailies conducted by C. F. 
Waite of the San Pedro (Cal.) Daily 
Pilot reveals the lowest cost per page as 


WHAT’S WHAT IN THE FEATURE FIELD 


Capt. Roald Amundsen to Write Series for Cosmos Syndicate— 
Winners of Babe Ruth Baseball Contest Announced 


came the! closest to one selected by Babe 
Ruth. 


Frank King, of the Chicago Tribune 
art staff, creator of ‘Gasoline Alley,” 
has joined the ranks of the authors. His 
book “Skeezix and Pal,’ which draws 
its title from the child and the dog who 
are principal characters in the comic 
strip, has just been published. 


Eugene MacLean, president and gen- 
eral manager, NEA Service, Inc., is now 
in England. He will remain abroad until 
October. 


Recent offerings from Current News 
Features, New York, include: “Coal, the 
Sick Man of Industry,” a series of ar- 
ticles on the coal situation by McAllister 
Coleman; and “Five Thousand Feet from 
Death,” a series of three articles by 
survivors of the Shenandoah disaster. 


Charles W. Driscoll, formerly connect- 
ed with the Cleveland Press, has been 
appointed managing editor of the Mc- 
Naught Syndicate, Inc. New York. He 
assumes his new duties Oct. 1. 


Several syndicate managers interviewed 
this week spoke optimistically of the fall 
market. Of course, big business is ex- 
pected from Florida, but, with newspaper 
prosperity reported by salesmen in the 
field, they look for a more general in- 
crease in feature demand. 


The investigation was conducted by 
questionnaire, and the following table 
prepared from replies received from 14 
papers. All papers excepting three are 
located in Southern California, and all 


$1.19 and the highest $2.95. The $1.19 but two have daily circulations under 
paper published 80 pages per week, the 10,000. 
other paper, 84. The table follows: 
Pages per Weekly Cost per Press Stereotype Total Number 
week payroll page foreman foreman Journeymen Helpers 
Spee $95.00 $1.19 $50.00 ase 2 1-¢ 2-¢ 
126), corceusees 167.00 1.32 56.00 Wife pe 2 2 
104 137.007 1.32 50.00 45.00 2 1f 
Gl eetecoxsoe 127.50 1.32 50.00 l-c a 
96 130.00 1e35. 70.00 l-c 2-c 
SA ate cctsees 125.00 1.48 45.00 l-c 2-c 
TUT Porc cease 175.00 1.49 48.00 48.00 2 37 
Beene 126.00 1.50 50.00 1-c 3 
OG A atect ote 151.00 E57) 55.00 l-c 3-c 
TOA ores es 171.00 1.64 60.00 3-c 2-c 
(XE porepicr 118.00 1.96 53.00 51.00 2 1-c 
HEM as ates 399.50 2.66 54.50 54.50 ip 2 
A192 oe ore 363.50 2.75 55.00 55.00 7 1 
LOM. .s « 248.50 2.95 58.00 58.00 4 4 


* Seven days. 


C Combination presswork and stereotyping. 


{+ Part time helper not included. 


Blank stereotype foreman column indicates combination pressman stereotyper with helpers 


working in both departments. 


Combination foreman and journeyman indicate non-union shops. 
union men although only two indicated they have contracts with union. 


Others generally employ 
Helpers wages show wide 


range from $14 to $40; journeymen stereotypers and pressmen $40 to $51.50. 


Sales and Profits 


Backed by the largest eve- 
ning circulation in America, 
the New York Evening 
Journal’s Merchandising 
Service Department has had 
a record of more profitable 
campaigns for advertisers 
than any other Service De- 
partment in the country. 


500 Successes 


America’s Greatest Evening Newspaper 


THE WELFARE COMMITTEE 


of the 


INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Can supply you with com- 
petent circulation men of 
capacity and ability capable 
to take entire charge of your 
department or to fill impor- 
tant posts in the department. 


Address the Secretary- 
Treasurer please, Mr. Clar- 
ence Eyster, care Star 


Building, Peoria, Ill. 


_ 
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MEMBERS of the Cleveland Chapter 

of the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies entertained newspaper 
and magazine representatives at a dinner 
and golf tournament Sept. 11. 


Those in attendance included: John 
Jameson and R. M. MacFarlane, of the 
H. K. McCann Company; C. I. Gibbons, 
of Fuller-Smith; J. L. Morris and Vance 
Chamberlain, of the Griswold-Eshelman 
Company; Roy Moore, of the Dunlap- 
Ward Agency; W. M. Springer, Curtis 
Publishing Company; Joseph Scalero, 
newspaper group; John Pollock, Crowell 
Publishing Company; Joseph Lynch, gen- 
eral magazine group; Walter Murphy, 
Fuller-Smith Company; Raymond At- 
wood, McCann Company; Walter Evans, 
Jr., and Frank Hall, Dunlap-Ward Com- 
pany; George Belsey, Fuller-Smith Com- 
pany ; Clarence Meermans, McCann Com- 
pany; Richard Zeising, Fuller-Smith 
Company; Charles L. French, Dunlap- 
Ward; William R. Boyd, Cleveland man- 
ager, Curtis Publishing Company; Bar- 
rett Scarborough, Crowell Publishing 
Company; Frank Orchard, Butterick 
publications; William Feddory, United 
Publishers Corporation; Harry Lasher, 
Motor Magazine; James B. Meigs, west- 
ern manager, American Weekly; Ted 
Blend, Chicago Tribune; Ralph Rock- 
wood, Detroit News, and Ray Clark, Lib- 
erty. 


John U. Reber, London manager of J. 
Walter Thompson Company, Inc., is vis- 
iting this country on business. He is mak- 
ing a tour of the South and Middle West 
and will return to England probably with- 
in two weeks. 


E. P. Edmondson, formerly advertising 
manager of the Philadelphia North Amer- 
ican, in association with Herman J. Bub, 
has opened an advertising agency in 
Philadelphia. 


Miss Katherine A. Clark has been ap- 
pointed space buyer by the Biow Com- 
pany, Inc. New York, succeeding Miss 
Eva Hall. Miss Clark was formerly con- 
nected with the Women’s News Service, 
Inc., New York. 


Critchfield & Co., Chicago agency, has 
appointed R. C. Scrymiger a director. He 
will be in charge of the Detroit branch. 


Sherman K. Ellis, for many years as- 
sociated with J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany of Chicago, has joined the New 
York office of the Erwin, Wasey & Co., 


advertising agency. 


Albert Ellis, head of the A. W. Ellis 


~ 
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The Pourier -Fournal 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES . 


Represented Nationally by 
The S. C. BECKWITH Special Agency 


ADVERTISING AGENCY AFFAIRS # 


Cleveland Chapter of A. A. A. A. Entertains—J. Walter Thompson's 
London Manager Visiting U. S.—New Agency Opens in Philadelphia 


Advertising® Agency, Bostoi, ‘Mass., I 
returned from his vacation spent at | 
summer home on Cape Cod. 


Jessie Wilkinson, magazine writer, | 
been added to the staff in the Seattle < 
fice of Botsford-Constantine Advertisi 
Agency. ¢ 

The Izzard Company,  advertisi 
agency of Seattle, opened offices recen 
in Portland with George H. Peters 
charge. 7 


L. W. Munro has been appointed ma 
ager of the Boston office of the Dorem 
& Co. advertising agency of New Yo 
and Chicago, of which C. W. Barron 
president. 4 


Rutgers Opens Journalism Class 


A new class in journalism has be 
added to the curriculum of Rutgers Us 
versity, New Brunswick, N. J., whi 
opened its 160th year Sept. 16. T 
course is opened to students in the 
junior and senior years, and is being « 
rected by Dr. Allen S. Will of Columt 
University. The class has an enrollme 
of 21 students, seven of whom are fre 
the Women’s College. The class w 
made possible through efforts of the Ne 
Jersey Press Association, which holds - 
annual newpaper institute at Rutgers tt 
month. : 


Turkey Grants Press Freedom 


Great freedom is given to the press 
a modern legal code for Turkey, design 
to sweep away old laws based on # 
Koran. The code will be placed befo 
the Grand National Assembly at Angot 


= 
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Cherchez 


la Femme! 


P 


Circulation and lineage start — 


climbing when you get women _ 
reading your paper. 


The quickest and surest road to 
women readers is the RIGHT | 


fashion feature. 1 


More than 40 of the country’s 
leading dailies say 


Fairchild 


Fashions 


are the best 


No matter what fashion service _ 
you want—from a two stick — 
filler to a full page—see our 


samples first. 


FAIRCHILD 
NEWSPAPER SERVICES — 


8 East 13th St. | New York 


ADVERTISING MANAGERS:— 
Our 8-page Fall Supplement, based | | 
on the Paris openings, is ready. | 
Don’t plan a Special Fashion Num- | 
ber without it. ‘ W 


IEW YORK PUBLISHERS 
WIN LABOR RULING 


nions May Not Expect Wage Increase 
Upon...Expiration of Every. Con- 
tract, International Board of 
Arbitration Decides 


A decision of far reaching importance 
newspapers of New York State, out- 
e the metropolitan area, was handed 
wn early in September by Chairman: 
hn T. Saulter of the International 
Board of Arbitration, which held a ses- 
ions in Indianapolis, recently. 

“For some years affected cities have 
yeen subjected to revolving wage scale 
yrocesses by typographical unions. An 
mcrease granted in one city would be 
ised by unions in other cities as a basis 
or demands for increases and when 
ranted, a start would be made again 
vith City No. 1 on the strength of the 
act that increases had been granted in 
ther cities. 

Last fall Syracuse was the pivotal 
joint. It was determined to resist de- 
mands and offer arbitration as a means 
yf settlement. Other cities joined in the 
movement. The union used every re- 
ource and effort and obtained a slight 
ncrease which was followed by similar 
ncreases in Rochester and Buffalo. Bing- 
iamton and Elmira had previously made 
cale readjustments in conformity with 
novements in other cities. 
The contract. in Utica expired by 
imitation Nov. 15, 1924. The union de- 
nanded a wage of $52.00 per week for 
lay work and $55.00 per week for night 
work over the existing wage of $43.00 
yer week for day work and $46.00 per 
veek for night work. After considerable 
lelay the matter finally went to arbitra- 
jon proceedings in accordance with the 
‘xpired arbitration agreement between 
he A. N. P. A. and the I. T. U. 

The chairman of the local board of 
irbitration, Heber Griffiths, handed 
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down a decision bringing the scale of 
the Utica union to that which had been 
awarded in Syracuse, namely, $44.00 and 
$47.00 per week until Oct. 1, 1925, and 
$45.00 and $48.00 per week from Oct. 1, 
1925 to Sept. 30, 1926. 

No evidence whatever’ was ‘presented 
in the proceedings by either party as to 
why the Utica scale should be on a par 
with that of Syracuse. His award was 
in disregard of evidence submitted by 
either party. On this ground, Utica pub- 
lishers took an appeal, which was heard 
in Indianapolis, and the following deci- 
sion handed down by the Board: 

“In searching the existing contract 

I find no authority for any arbitrator 
to extend its operation beyond Nov. 
15, 1925, and having studied the 
briefs and evidence submitted, I can 
see no justification in altering the 
scale of wages that have been in 
force since Noy. 15, 1924 in the con- 
tract expiring Noy. 15, 1925, and it 
is so ruled.” 

The decision was rendered after 
a careful study of briefs and argument 
in local arbitration proceedings. The 
union advanced the contentions of skill 
required, hazard of the industry, alleged 
inadequate compensation prior to 1920, 
comparison of Utica wage scale with 
other cities, and the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor budget for ‘a family of five, all 
tending to show that even the wage de- 
manded was scarcely adequate to cover 
costs in accordance with “the standard 
of living of an American citizen.” It 
was shown that all of these issues had 
been adjudicated on the occasion of prior 
wage settlements, in fact as late as in 
1924. 

The decision of the International Board 
is in accord with a decision in the case 
of Cincinnati Typographical Union versus 
the Cincinnati Newspapers Publishers’ 
Association, handed down by Judge 
O’Hara, holding that on the occasion of 
the last previous wage settlement the 
presumption. was that all parties were 
familiar with these contentions and that 


the wage settlement was made accord- 
ingly. 

Both the Utica and Cincinnati decisions 
are to the effect that unions may not 
expect wage increases upon the termina- 
tion of each contract and that there must 
be a point reached where compensation 
of printers cannot be out of proportion 
to production costs as a whole; and the 
fact that wage increases subsequent to 
1920 and in the face of deflation of liv- 
ing costs places the printer in a better 
economic position today than workers 
in other lines of industry with the ex- 
ception of the building trades. As to the 
latter, no argument was needed to show 
that these scales were fictitious and even 
though higher than that of printers, an- 
nual income is less by reason of intermit- 
tent employment. 


4,000 Attend Flower Show 


More than 4,000 persons visited the 
First Annual Flower Show conducted by 
the Milwaukee Journal, with the co-oper- 
ation of Milwaukee florists and owners 
of large Milwaukee estates. The exhibit, 
held in the halls of the new Journal build- 
ing, was the culmination of an all sum- 
mer garden contest, and brought 250 en- 
tries by 50 amateur flower gardeners. 


Merchants Unite In Local Drive 


A series of 12 full page advertisements, 
sponsored by the business men will be 
run in the Port Angeles, (Wash.) Eve- 
ning News, one page every Friday for 
12 weeks. The ads will be educational, 
featuring community team-work among 
the merchants. 


Celebrates Tenth Birthday 


The Hickory (N. C.) Daily Record 
on Sept. 11 celebrated its 10th birthday. 
Mr. Johnston Avery, present editor, has 
been in charge since the resignation of 
Mr. R. S. Pickens, who left the paper last 
December. 
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RADIO FLASHES PLANE 
PICTURES FROM HAWAII 


Two Photographs Transmitted Over 
5,496 Miles by Radio Corporation 
—Two Air and Two Land 
Relays Used 


The Radio Corporation of America 
Sept. 13, transmitted pictures of the sea- 
plane PN-9 No. 1, and Commander John 
Rodgers, by radio from Hawaii. The 
experiment required use of two air and 
two land relays and was accomplished in 
20 minutes. 

A speed boat rushed the picture of the 
seaplane, which was taken by a navy 
photographer, to the corporation’s station 
at Kahuki. It was sent to Marshal, Cal., 
relayed by land wire to Bolinas, Cal., 
transmitted by radio to the Riverhead, 
L. L, station, and sent by land wire to 
the corporation’s office. 

Transmission started at 3:30 a. m., and 
the picture was complete 20 minutes later. 
The distance covered was 5,496 miles. 
The picture of Commander Rodgers was 
made by a Honolulu Star-Bulletin photog- 
rapher. It was sent between 11:50 a. m. 
and 12:30 p. m. 

The same radio and telegraph arrange- 
ment was used by the Radio Corporation 
last May in experimental tests. Eight 
pictures were sent then, the average time 
of transmission being 20 minutes. The 
photoradiogram apparatus had been taken 
to the islands a short time before and in- 
stalled by Alfred E. Koenig, of the New 
York office. In this experiment the pic- 
tures were sent to Kahuki from Honolulu 
by land wire and relayed to New York 
by the method used this week. 

They were reproduced in several New 
York newspapers. 


The great newspaper market place— 
Epiror & PUBLISHER classified advertise- 
ments. 
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‘The Long Beach Press-Telegram 
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Williams, Lawrence @, Cresmer Co. 
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National Advertising Representatives 
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NEWS MEN FIGHTING 
CENSORS ABROAD 


impossible to Get True Facts from 
Central Europe, Says Greenwall, 
London Express, Here to “Inter- 
pret’”’ U. S. to Britishers 


Stories of the running fight between 
correspondents abroad and government 
censors were told this week by Harry de 
Greenwall, Paris 
correspondent of 
the London Daily 
Express. ; 

Greenwall is in 
this country to 
write a series of 
articles for his 
newspaper. It is 
his first visit here. 

‘Tt is  impos- 
sible. for news- 
paper men today 
to get the true 
facts out of Cen- 
tral Europe, 
Spain, Portugal 
or Italy,” Green- 
wall said in an interview in New York. 

“The Italian government under Mus- 
solini doesn’t hesitate to expel a corre- 
spondent who tells the truth of condi- 
tions there. 

“For years now, there has been a per- 
petual fight in Europe between the cor- 
respondents and censors, and the censors 
are holding their own, Of course, cor- 
respondents are adopting methods to beat 
the censorship, but they are not always 
successful. 

“When I was in Greece recently, for 
instance, I found the chief censor there 
an agreeable chap, a Harvard graduate, 
gentlemanly and suave. He passed my 
articles without hesitation. After I had 
filed them at the cable office, however, a 
secret military censor got hold of them, 
and left little worth telling. 

“Recently while sending news to the 
Express from Spain and Portugal, I ad- 
dressed my messages to the home of the 
foreign editor. By a prearranged plan, 
I cabled little bits about what appeared 
to be the Spanish weather. ‘Storms’, I 
remember stood for political unrest, and 
‘lifting clouds’, for the passing of a 
crisis. 

“In Portugal I played the role of cloth 
merchant, and red in my messages stood 
for the revolutionists, and purple for the 
royalists. 

“All central European countries east of 
Vienna are under this censorship ban. 
Correspondents are left three courses. 
Hither they must follow ruses, such as I 
have adopted on occasion; enter the 
country, learn the facts, and leave to 
write of them elsewhere, which doesn’t 
amount to much since conditions change 
so rapidly, or else rely on the news 
agencies of these countries, all of which 
are out and out propaganda purveyors.” 

Mr. Greenwall said the Americans were 
seldom fooled into sending out propa- 
ganda. The fact was, he said, little was 
being told about these countries. 

“One bit of propaganda that has been 
worked to death,” he declared, “is the 
so-called Communist menace. None of 
the people who put it out believe it, but 
it makes a good newspaper story and so 
continues.” 

The present assignment which Green- 
wall has been given by his newspaper 
is, he said, “to discover where all this 
enormous wealth American tourists are 
spending abroad comes from.” 

“Americans are climbing, while Eng- 
lishmen seem to be standing still,’ he ex- 
plained. “We want to find out why. We 
know it is true. The class of American 
tourist to England and the Continent has 
changed completely in the last few years. 
Before, only the leisure class of Ameri- 
cans traveled. Now every walk of life 
is represented in the thousands who spend 
freely abroad.” 

The London Express, for which these 
articles are being written, is edited by 
an American, Ralph D. Blumenfeld, who. 
before going to. England, worked on 
newspapers in New York and Chicago. 


Harry J. GREEN WALL 
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he was on the New 
York Telegram under James » Gordon 
Bennett. The Express is owned by a 
former Canadian, Lord Beaverbrook. 

For 17 years, Greenwall has been a 
Paris correspondent, most of the time 
for the Express. Six months of each 
year he spends traveling over the con- 
tinent and has interviewed many interna- 
tional European figures. He became 
widely known as a writer, when, imme- 
diately after the armistice, he managed 
to slip through the lines into Germany. 
He was the first to tell in England and 
this country, through the Hearst news- 
papers, of Ebert, the saddler who be- 
came first president of the German. re- 
public. 

On the present trip to the United 
States, which will end late in October, 
Greenwall expects to visit Washington, 
Cleveland, Chicago and possibly Detroit. 
He is very interested in American news- 
papers and newspaper methods. 

“American newspaper methods are rap- 
idly being adopted in England,” he said. 
“The Express started the year before 
last, and is still building, a new plant, in 
which the news department is being mod- 
eled after that of the New York Times.” 


LUCKY BILL CONTESTS 
PURE LOTTERIES 


Editions Containing Them Must Be 
Kept from Mails Post Office 
Warns—Urges Publishers 
to Drop Them 


For many years 


Newspapers may conduct Lucky Dol- 
lar, Two-Dollar and Five-Dollar Bill 
Contests in the editions delivered by 
carriers or sold on the newsstands, but 
ig Papers cannot be sent through the 
malls. 

It is better for newspaper publishers 
not to conduct the contests at all, ac- 
cording to Horace Donnelly, Solicitor 
of the Post Office Department. 

It is no violation of the postal laws 
to publish news about Lucky Dollar 
Cotests in newspapers if they are not 
mailed, But when they enter the mails 
the publisher violates Section 13 of the 
Postal Laws which prohibit matter per- 
taining 


to lottery schemes passing 
through the mails. 
The newspaper sending such matter 


is also jeopardizing its privilege of send- 
ing its papers at second class rates. 

Several weeks ago Solicitor Donnelly, 
after several complaints had been made 
by rival newspapers, notified a number 
of newspapers conducting the Lucky 
Bill Contests, including the New. York 
Journal, New York Daily News, and 
New York Daily Mirror, that it con- 
stituted a violation of the postal laws to 
mail this matter. 

Mr. Donnelly stated this week he had 
gone over this matter with representa- 
tives of several of the newspapers. At 
first it had been arranged that the pa- 
pers would confine the objectionable mat- 
ter to city and local editions. This plan 
did not work out, however, Mr. Don- 
nelly said, and it became evident that 
the only way for the papers to “play 
safe” was to drop the Lucky Bill Con- 
tests entirely. 

Mr. Donnelly was under the impres- 
sion that the contests had been dropped 
by all the papers concerned, and was 
disappointed when presented by one of 
the complainants with a copy of one of the 
newspapers that had come through the 
mails showing that practically all 
the papers approached were still carry- 
ing on the prize contests. 

The Post Office Department will at 
once inform all papers conducting such 
contests of the law in the case and ad- 
vise that unless they immediately drop 
them they will be subject to prosecu- 
tion for violating the lottery statutes. 


Cherington Heads Committee 


Paul Cherington, research director of 
the J. Walter Thompson Company, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, has been 
appointed chairman of the committee of 
club activities of the Associated Adver- 
fising Clubs of the World. 


PUBLISHER DENOUNCES 
_NEWSPAPER WASTE ~ 


William F. Metten, Wilmington (Del.) 
Every Evening, Declares Newspaper 
Men Must Not Forget Thrift Les- 


sons Learned in War 


Get rid of waste in newspaper offices 
and re-study thrift lessons learned during 
the World War period was the plea 
voiced this week by William F. Metten, 
publisher of the Wilmington (Del.) 
Every Evening. 

He was addressing members of the In- 
terstate Circulation Managers Associa- 
tion in convention at Wilmington, Sept. 
15, but his remarks were directed at all 
departments of the newspaper, when he 
said: 

“It has been said that no business in 
the world incurs as much waste as the 
newspaper business. This ought not to 
be. Waste is one of the sins of the day. 

“During the war,. when newsprint 
soared to unheard of prices, and when 
some of us at times thought we saw 
visions ahead of bankruptcy for the news- 
paper business generally, we learned many 
valuable lessons. One of these was that 
the gaunt figure of Waste was stalking 
in every department of our business, from 
the front office on through the plant, 
taking his toll one way or another to an 
extent that was almost, if not actually, 
criminal. 

“The newspapers of America have saved 
millions of dollars in increasing efficiency 
as a result of lessons learned during the 
war period. Much of that saving has gone 
into pay envelopes of newspaper employes 
and in the making of better newspapers. 

“Get rid of waste. Make your depart- 
ment as nearly 100 per cent efficient as 
is humanly possible.” 

Mr. Metten’s subject was “Circulation 
and its Relation to Advertising,’ and he 
expressed the opinion that advertisers 
judged a newspaper by results it pro- 
duced rather than by the number of its 
readers. 

“One thing upon which we can all agice 
is that the circulation of any medium 
measures in a general way its value to 
the advertiser,’ he said. “It is unmis- 
takably true also that the character of 
that circulation, or to put it another way, 
the buying power which that circulation 
represents, must be given due considera- 
tion by the man who has money to in- 
vest in that medium. 

“Unfortunately perhaps for some of the 
newspapers of the better class some of 
those gentlemen who buy advertising 
space do not always reckon on buying 
power in circulation, but are inclined to 
consider the so-called mass circulation 
alone. Personally, I do not believe that 
this is sound business from an advertis- 
ing standpoint. The real value of circula- 
tion is measured by the buying power, the 
reader influence and reader confidence 
back of it, and I respectfully submit that 
without these essential fundamentals cir- 
culation loses much of its actual value. 
“As a publisher of some years’ experi- 


ence, possessing certain ideals of what | 
newspaper should stand for in its com 
munity, I deplore the tendency in man 
quarters of playing-up crime records an 
society scandals on the front page. Yo 
say it sells newspapers, and if you loo 
at it from that angle alone; you ar 
right. : qi 
“But after all is it worth while? M 
idea of a newspaper is that it shoul 
never carry a picture that is debasing o 
suggestive or a news story that the chil 
in your home could not read.” 
Progress is being made towards ob 
taining reduced railroad rates for news 
paper transportation in Pennsylvania, R 
L. McLean, Philadelphia Bulletin, de 
clared at the business session. | 
Seventeen newspapers in Pennsylyani; 
paid railroads $418,000 last year, Mr. Mc 
Lean said, and urged publishers to unit 
in preventing proposed increases. | 
Suggestions for boosting motorbu 
transportation to take the place of bag 
gage cars now in use were offered by 
Roy Hatton, Detroit, president of thi 
International Circulation Managers’ As: 
sociation, L. P. Rutherford, Wilmingto) 
(Del.) Every Evening, John H. Kuntz 
Altoona Tribune, and Mr. McLean. 
C. T. Buck of the Scranton (Pa.) Re: 
publican, association president, presided. 
The board of directors selected Read. 
ing, Pa., as the place for the annual meet: 
ing of the association, to be held nex: 
March. That tabloid newspapers hav 
not affected the circulation of regulai 
sized dailies was brought out by J. J 
Abbott, circulation manager of the Phila 
delphia Record. Other circulators wer¢ 
in accord with this view. 
More than 50 circulation men attended 
the convention. 


Celebrates 50th Anniversary 


The Terre Haute (Ind.) Tribune pub- 
lished a Golden Jubilee edition Sept. 18 
from its new Hoe octuple press. On that 


date the page size was enlarged to eight 
Column 


columns by 22 inches deep. 
width is 12% ems. 
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SYNDICATE ‘EDITORIALS’ 
SCORED BY DAILY 


.ouisville Times Declares Editorials 
Must Be Paper’s Own Product 
—Applies ‘‘Feature’”’ to Syn- 
dicate Offerings 


The following editorial under the title 
‘What Is An Editorial” appeared in the 
Louisville Times, Sept. 11: 

“The McClure Newspaper Syndicate is 
naccurate—if not deliberately inaccurate, 
till inaccurate—in a two-page advertise- 
ment in the Eprror & PUBLISHER in 
which it offers daily newspapers ‘four 
weeks of sample editorials’ by Glenn 
‘rank, president of the University of Wis- 
onsin, formerly editor of Century Maga- 
ume, and says sundry newspapers, the 
pouisville Times among them, will pub- 
ish ‘a daily editorial’ by Mr. Frank. 
»*The Louisville Times will not: publish 
i daily editorial by Mr. Frank, or one 
Mditorial by Mr. Frank. Editorials pub- 
ished by the Louisville Times originate 
n its editorial rooms and are published 
n its editorial columns. 

“The late Victor Lawson is quoted in 

e McClure Newspaper Syndicate’s ad- 

‘ertisement as saying he liked Mr. Frank’s 
irticles so well that he deferred other 
ature articles to publish them. Mr. 
sawson, editor aand publisher of the Chi- 
tago Daily News, knew the difference 
etween ‘feature’ and ‘editorial.’ He at- 
tibuted the success of his newspaper to 
iberal use of features. He valued Mr. 
Frank as a feature writer. 
' “Not the character, the quality or the 
tuthorship of an article makes it an edi- 
orial, but the. manner in which it is 
ised. An editorial expresses the opinions 
Mf a publication in which it appears. 

“If an article by the writer of The 
London Times ‘leaders’ when the Times 
Was winning the title The Thunderer had 
een read by its author as a club paper it 
vould have been a club paper. One of 
denry Watterson’s ‘broadsides’ uttered as 
t speech would have been a speech and 
vot an editorial. When Mr. Waterson 
tnd Frank I. Cobb, writers of editorials, 
unctioning regularly as such, for the 
Fourier-Jowrnal and the World —respec- 
ively, wrote signed articles for maga- 
tines, as they did occasionally, those 
irticles were not editorials, although they 
‘xpressed the views of famous editors. 
Nhen the President of a University, who 
ormerly was an editor; writes a signed 
irticle for a daily paper it is not an ed- 
torial. 
“Tt is, by the way, interesting to ob- 
‘erve that syndicates selling articles to 
he daily press, arguing that the editorial 
as lost the audience it had formerly, 
creep all roads out of New York hot with 
he feet of drummers who seek to give 

portance, authority and interest to the 

Tticles they sell by attaching to them the 
vord ‘editorial,’ ”’ 


2 eR 
_ ADVERTISING “FRIENDLINESS” 


Jnique Good Will Copy Being Placed 
by A. Schulte Cigar Stores 


The A. Schulte, chain cigar stores’, 
fivestment in newspaper advertising took 
mew turn this week, when space was 
ised to let readers know the idea behind 
he campaign. 

“Lots of people comment on the fact 
hat Schulte advertising doesn’t attempt 
9 sell anything,” the text reads. 

_* “How come’, they ask, and ‘Why?’ 

| “Well, frankly, the things we have to 
fell aren’t nearly as important to you 
s the things we have to give. 

“No matter how superior our cigars 
aay be, it’s the interested service—the 
fiendliness—that makes Schulte’s so dif- 
erent from other cigar stores. 

“Of course, we are proud of the fact 
nat we sell the popular brands of cigars, 
our favorite among’ them.” 

Copy is illustrated with drawings by 
ion Herold. Two men are shown read- 
ra newspaper. One says to the other: 
“T’ve just switched to Schulte’s.” 
‘And the other remarks: 
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“Judging from these ads they must be 
friendly stores.’’ 

Another of the Schulte series is de- 
signed to put the same argument across 
to women readers, and states: 

“More and more ladies are asking us 
why we don’t address some of our ad- 
vertisements to them. 

“We hasten to explain that we didn’t 
think it necessary. 

“We have always tried to conduct our 
stores in a manner worthy of all our cus- 
tomers. The roominess, cleanliness and 
friendly Schulte service are at everybody’s 
disposal. 

“Therefore, ladies——won’t you pardon 
our seeming omission and consider. your- 
selves included in all these friendly little 
chateu 

Of course every advertisement gives 
prominent display to the Schulte slogan: 
“270 Stores From Maine to Texas and 
Growing !” 


Possible 
Logical 


STAR NEWSBOY TELLS ’EM 


Milwaukee Journal Carrier Talks Sales- 
manship to Insurance Men 


Ward Dunphy, 15-year old Milwaukee 
Journal newsboy with a record of 250 
new subscribers in two months, was the 
guest of honor at a recent meeting of 
the Milwaukee salesmen of the Pruden- 
tial Insurance/Company of America. He 
talked to the grown-up salesmen on his 
sales experiences. 

“When a woman comes to the door 
after I have rung her bell, I always tip 
my hat and say ‘Good morning,” he said. 
“I say it pleasantly and with a smile. 
Sometimes the door is slammed in my 
face because people are bothered so much 
with solicitors, but I try not to let that 
dishearten me. 

“I call on the smallest and poorest look- 
ing houses just the same as I do at the 
bigger and better ones. Some fellows 
pass up the poor homes, but I find in 
them some of my best prospects. 

“In making a canvass of any district 
two boys start in one block and work 
around it in opposite directions. Some- 
times when | get around my part of the 


omparison 
The Times- 

Union 1s 
First 


oda 
First Daily in 


Total Circulation 


block, I find that the boy isn’t attending City Circulation 

to his job but is playing handball in the gue 

alley, eating ice cream or drinking pop Total Advertising 

at the drug store, or just loafing.” Local Advertising 
He said he thought the greatest cause 


National Advertising 
Co-operation 

Results 

News 


Features 


of failure in selling was losing heart. 
Some mornings he gets no orders at all, 
he said, and other mornings he has as 
many as 14. He modestly attributed his 
success to “luck and maybe a better sec- 
tion to work in than some of the other 
boys have.” 

Dunphy is supporting his mother and 
working his way through Marquette High 
School, where he is now a Junior. He 
anticipates going through college. 


City Official Paper 
County Official Paper 


A.P. CLAIMS RESCUE BEAT State Official Paper 


S. F. Bureau Prepared: for Disaster in 


aga 
Pacific Flight 


How the Associated Press obtained 


GY 
what it claims was an exclusive beat on 4 Yy ‘Representation VA 
the rescue of the PN-9 No. 1 crew fol- Bey 
ievieig its he day drift in Padinc Gatcle Yi, YHjjj bs Wt VERREE & CONKLIN typ 
was told this week by Kent Cooper, gen- La ; } Incorporated 


eral manager. 

To prepare for any possibilities, Paul 
Cowles, Pacific Coast superintendent, had 
gone to Honolulu early in August, re- 
maining there from Aug. 8 to Aug. 29. 
Complete instructions were given A, P. 
men in Honolulu, and arrangements made 
in case mishap befell any of the long 
distant flyers. Thus, when the submarine 
picked up Commander Rodgers and his 


crew, John Ryan, night A. P. man in 7/ 
Honolulu was in close touch with the J 
radio amateur who received the rescueG Y 
flash from the submarine. Yj 


When, in turn, Ryan flashed the news 
to this country, the navy department first 


requested that it be supressed, since they 

had not received confirmation, Mr. Cooper 

said. e 
Another A. P. innovation incident to 

coverage of the story, was the by-line 


given over the statement written for the 
Associated Press by Commander Rodgers. 


NewYork City San Francisco 
Kansas City Chicago Detroit 


Cimes-Ulnion 


Albany (Capital City of) New York 
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POPULATION figures for every city 
mentioned in the lineage tabulation in 
this issue are given below and on page 
38 to facilitate the location of a specitic 
city or newspaper in its proper group. 
The figures are the latest obtainable and 
are taken from A. B. C. publishers’ 
statements or U. S. Census tables. 


ALABAMA 
PRTITIS SE OTEMN ciate lsiieis Wisiels isso shas sists eaece ia alenh 17,734 
Birmingham .........ceeeeeescevesees 230,000 
Montgomery .....- eee eeereereccerecs 55,000 
TUSCRIOOSA 2 ccc cece en eerceeccecscees 11,996 
ARIZONA 
PPNOSH UR stele lcleie eye c/s miare orske wlaleiel risigisiose.e isle 40,000 
PPOSCOLE. ects efele cia.e giolaye ele s0sie.* ehere a! eioiy ele 29,053 
Tk ei. AES cOOOGGOINU | aad oonbine hans 30,000 


Blytheville 

Fort Smith 

FArrisOn  -..ceeeecncecs 

FPO@LGIE | ce erwrejace x. olsielsie “ines 

Little Rock 

Newport ...c ec ee eee c cere cee eececene 
Paragould 

Pine Blue Graphicrar. eens teil eeeys 19,280 
Russellville ce Nese edie sleveieieie espera mteleine 6,025 
Bakersfield 

BUT DAI Pye erate. & cgusreys Mraiskelonn) eislistelela\ <liie le 

COLTON Ferenc. eo oi ceie olen: abajo) slo ieieielste) © efsiarureys aie 

FOOTER A © 6.0 )s)s ajo aieiee nls bielole.dealaletalelels aisials.s 

A Chater) e00y,) MO CROC CE CRRC CHEMO EL Ceo) DCO ey 

BULL Ot OM oo) s Woe. <ose ace osm ou vs oie) ome Toneleysia eink s 

Glendale: .... cscs ace ns alesis Shas 

Banford’ (..).cisijec cen vm eitvjcee 

Long Beach ; 
M08 ANZCIES) 2 isvueis slo,s icles risieserelesieimtetaays 612,348 
TATY SVAN Cy cje/s ae vieccraie a lecetstolelelsfeiatelal steels 10,000 
MerGed. ©: .s/vs aileie ater eien batchane’ alscetareletals ers 6,320 
MOOT) 2 sis cide b,c whee siebetele  pteter'scaleiatenetelate 16,000 
MOMrOVIR .sceieiois.015 Senn eee aeokeia cielo tain siaiy 8,500 
Oa EVR 0 o.s is gre! o dlepereraramee oetetete lst shareiaata rete 389,800 
OPANZOi Hs sad cceis is etatapeeiete ete le. o1 ete aiaeetet wiststs 9,500 
(0 >/90y hyo RRM ORR Ib.c oc J emo Oot re Saad 4,417 
Halo Alt: . vies s =. \ciatevaleinieists p/eleiaisieiatslstaeie 8,000 
PASAGENA. —Ae.cicess clhelaetoiomieletnisie cts aate: ete 65,000 
POM OWA s:ch0 oc snslle state rebeennetaelsltats fevetekers aise 19,000 
POrter ville: .\. dcisanieiceomveeiee sisteacatte t's 7,000 
WUCGIANGSY: «0 c:ecciats, crepe oe nelherathio te elrraie nie) 9,571 
PRAVGLSIGG) sve caintets ates eielatetetertettaretate acts la € 27,000 
SaHeramento. 2/5 sss caletesiereserteetevans ere else 100,000 
San. Bernardino: \j.qcsnaie evel teil shsrene eats 32,000 
San Diese’ si. ciseretmeteretersaielee ete ere eneent 126,231 
San: Wrancisco: ys ertertelonra seteiets stan sceiere 548, 284 
Oat (AR a okie 5 Coco one 43,000 
San SLGis! ODIs pO tee crear ori ciete teste teratere 5,895 
Gan Mateo cesses cisiesstewssiaresrotar a. s 0p wine 12,000 
Ban Pedro’ ..2..isspems a eee es sens 15,000 
Santa oA nah a erietele praleacie leaiteie akeietekeiwiets 27,000 
Santa Barbara’: 0.3% $2 .ciciess sopreeee-lalp 30,000 
Santa Maria’ 9s, j.jietajetastalsie sce qeraieiels 3,943 
Sanita, Miomh@a yer ceateyeatstette a ioieratotelaiokatarcte 45,000 
Santa “Rosa. iiss cctemarete a sreistotentebavate tere 8,738 
Stockton 40,296 
PATE eters 5,000 
Venice ‘: 15,000 
Whittier 7,997 
AB DEG oF Sreth ois ne ieie a ighe matte cies oy ratete east stiove 


Colorado Springs 
Denyer 

Durango ee 
Fort Golling )s Ais.s.c gate ss aaapeene er 


UCDO: 5 Meraieis.<isreiela bin cree Guevele ehetatetefeetat istols 

Bridgeport 150,000 
Danbury bic. cee ov els ois. checteerete wie site 22,325 
EVR rt Lord! Wr cisle/ae ele itereverernetent .. 153,616 
Manchester 18,370 
MAGALSto way sass eiscraréaccipir aries etattenies 13,678 
New? Brita linet 'o.¢o;--.as tues «eis a eee 70,000 
New-.Haven. 7. <..'..... cen sme sine eeitales « 218,000 
New’ London: X..:. steam amine cereeeietiees ae 29,000 
South Norwalk 32,747 
INOP WICH “shoj.\cfere cldctetersye shossnh hoters as 29,685 
SCAMTOLMS cure rsjalovsignys ca Neeteremeett bt: 45,000 
Wea fer bury: ind doretstew cere cute ae sioperatenereeeic cee 116,366 
Winsted, 6423s. scltefeee: tec inapereens fee 8,248 
PWiilmiin ge Tom? ates © ole esti tonie ieiehs rs cakem niente 117, 727 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington si chiaaa sepin acute scone ae tekae 475,966 
FLORIDA 

CUGAT WALGER. (sdeleissioeeeiarelciers cies tte 

Fort Lauderdale 

Jacksonville .......... 

WMA KOLANG os) sscjete olsencl sts = lake oseeeee ere ee 

MAB TIAT\T Sieiote cictevocels: +c) lak alcre eae Rate ae 

Orlandor! . i feta Biss cecustecteiment de Bee 15,000 

Pensacola, Ws)246 chew, boot ior eerie 38,000 

St; Petersburg A oo aie sdohicn tea pineaed 37,000 

TAMPA Cisvew « ald ces Wis atta, e telaateta tee 124,116 

‘Winterhaven - as: dean fe acmae cake eters 5,000 
GEORGIA 

Albany 

Athens 

Atlanta 

Augusta 


Colm Diss) aics piste ae etehtpoce ieee ape svar ere 5000" Pittsburgy ic... sises see's aasinsarette Hi Aa 20,000 Grand Rapids ....sseee+ssee esses sees 153,87 
Cordele Wirseet «1s seutictarelen iss svete srs ae BSS. PLATE PF darreils wine aiaisieeise! Sareiace.«: plates pts iarain 25,085 » Greenville Poo cicce swine tc 0 eecess Va cin 5,1 
(ef stich bone umomon Sod Nonogo aon an dar 3,240) Ballina! Tisierarersis ess “sate coisys avesaterere lal stecoletein ois 16,700) \ Tontey ¥ sisiaerelece afaleveieletetols olelelelatsinitatetolotstar 6,935 
TROING yiateie tats coke oo ars pee le Se eles mee Rit 0pm Novy) Cll sr BQ AGAOR DS IDObEN ie iddoo Se 55,000: © Irom) Moun tata Weiereass cinleie)sialelsisiere wiels arate to 
WACHTER Tee nics yiccs's)o changin» © tees Ps 95,000. Jackson. 0, ayoha ccs susie alent atee ean ne 52, 
HAWAII IWalrisiel dioicry aceite iisat |= tober Pisiiehsraneyeconeturs Re, 7,933 ere alee, pisjalaig't winio/abaile/s niente loteVn}e alt eae 
ansing 2, 
Fronoluiiescyayeesels staal <eounete eat 64,895 Ludington 9,000 
H KENTUCKY Manistee 9,697 
SGeopenyony, Bb on ae 0 We Bel: 2 baer | g Marquette <2 0.4. secon osisleivise bis 13,000 
Cones & 9,68 Marehall eyesieyetalecsip siete cna bie alehe dt iaseeettiee 4,270 
BOIGG's « see € halite 2x set tone ote ieds «ate 23,000 Lexington Mt. Clemens .........0..+seeseeesee es 14,828 
Idaho Falls aie 8,064 | Louisville OWOSSO oe ceeccceeu es scrsenenvrseeverss 12,575 
Potatello) xed tne scr -- 15,001 Madisonville »........ 416 eSeghetene pines 5,080, “E@tOSKGY iei-2 ot aisicl-iiy-icse aigetnle eaves 5,064 
Twin Falls 8,400 Owengborosc...c4 405 a+ 0 ademses sn neciee 23,000 Fort Huron 38,000 
Wallace 0. sche os ciece o/scievosineeisisis sine 31000! Padiicaly malehantsmte baa etiaaesmee tiem 28,800 St. Joseph ........ : 10,100 
Sturgis: cise 04.ssca be deetcha pie wreeiee Gee 5,995 
Three ‘Riverm (sic sascicve + olf: ohete ciaeletaeiota 5,209 
LOUISIANA Ypsilanti . 
27,500 , ; 
40,000 pera oe CAR Sree Cee ac Dn ris ‘ pe 
Belleville 26,135 aton Rouge -++..sseeeeees sees eeeees Ge 
Ratvidene 7,804 pepe cn: W foie Gua oi stain siabeleiay etoton iolpteia teteye! ee Albert Lea 
Bentons. Mrnsar hemos» tence O27 le EN Saige a 7 IDIOT O Yl OF DOGS , AUStIMN eee e ee eee cence ee eee eee eee 
Bloomington 35,000 SRrevVeDO Rb. 2 hase ecole VieyattiedeetaitatePtaeiedely 72,000 Bentldii, .cxcckanee eee aoN 
Caito sp. ais eat Weebl oe ya Tees ; Duluth ..........+. 
Canton Wairmont 32... sac. ss eh cate eer 
Carbondale Hibbing 00 8 oe tie oe ole oc eleebie wie itivie ne cl diate 
Centralia Augusta 17,954 Mankato — ..s\:icéutddonshameehe es arenes 
Champaign BanBoOrmaaee tices. ais 25,978 Minneapolis 
Chicago? os. Uethasat neste Se hen F Biddeford 18,003 Rochester <,\..1 sar one 
Danville! os. saiasior oe ase ates eae : Lewiston 31,791 St. Cloud 
Decatur’ calc ate nee ee ee Portland 70,000 St... Paull -..\. 1.5 foiereotyaie pants teneiieitee ie eae 
DeKalb Wa. ce Se: lagcipcttes onset Waterville 18,351 South St. Paul 
Effingham 
HNL edt) Pe ois Sie tastes (ed: spc ievers eharers vey tare ave heyene tae i / 
MOVARSEOM” 09 store ols vo mivicysinprn siege, csr ee hs MISSISSIPPI if 
Freeport se ee see esse eeeee eee eee eens ; Baltimore) (ici oti \s/e oi iets Gre tereasinaiareeee 773,580 Biloxi & Gulfport 23,000 
Galesburg Ha persion p-.cct elas nice es plein cetcn ee 35,000 Laurel ............ ses 17,600 
Harrisburg | Beg, eh Vie oT ae 7,125 pres. Somer meee ese errr nseeecetsns 23,436 
Jerseyville: Qsee wscutanboeacloee ncn cree 3,839 NAtCheZ 1. een eee e ee eeereceeereweees 12,6 
te ae oe Ree 28651 MASSACHUSETTS z 
Lingoin (Rr beers aie or era SOOO) Bostom, Serge’ oni aeigh- eaten an tes 1,824,830 MISSOURI 
TAT CHEE se) ors pete wiotsgexeis.« Gpaletaiels. ie (proreny site 6,200 Brockton 70,599 
Marion | s250 3) seem tac ee ea 9,582 ds id ater He CO : Carthage, ics 12. aoa eee eee 10,068 
M: = Hea D PRAM ERs tiem als t sicte sieteineiare tet aie 130,000 aay iS 
MattOON 2... eee e eee eee eeeeeeeeenee 13,552 < Chillicothe: <.\. <5 ©.\.0sie abet kes eee 6,772 
ECCT UTS Ure ritehe le lale.0feverrveiciaietelaleis sip feat obeteie 41,029 yb le 
MOURNE |» wick wlep tas ibis a ale alatapetaie cieter aes tee 83,799 Gardner Columbia. y~. i cre ovata te leveretolet oie ies eee 13,000 
Monmouth’ (5. 3t: ates nace ce bonnes 9,547 taverhill Excelsior Springs: 0002. «esis eee 4,165 
Mount “Vernon ind oeaee eons 9,815 Holyoke Fulton ® .05..0:h eeo ee ee 5,595 
OULAWA woe eric sem ecwion sense senile «se TENSES GPPREPS ii) oman aly poe ue * i‘ Hannibal ®..'.%..mis ies oaeetneeae ‘ Ae 20,000 
aaa a SOE SOO GOOD bodies HEIST & woebar 84,849 Lyn een a) ease pee a ee ae 109,063 Independence ae 11,686 
IY ERI CVn ce Carad eaora ao ok scr a 7,400 TOP or.)ssyees «, weiss esteestyientartipeaeie ae 31 
Rocwersiand 75,00 News Bedford yjci. « clerecsis: casielsteistsie iaretetereret 131,000 P , 
Sint 5,000. Newburyport \. soho eect eee ee ola ie 16,000 Kansas City 500, 
a 59,183 PLtsnoldtad.: ote ane nae Seal 47,241 Kirksville i 10) 8 ca tere ie vena ah ade cer ee een 7,218 
Seng Weyors, pelcer srs isis Ua teak tern ubey anereie 12,300 QUO yA oes ee eee ce ee 47.876 Lexington PON Ck nts aie ys city ores 4,695 
s Tes OD: | sata Sy aia) or Totetayaiels oie at ates erate ae 5 000 Go ornament 5 MexICO! bos Fis s nis bain she eae eee ene ene 6,018 
Wr DADA, oc. sieteleeitee Means ae ea cine 10,230 gouthbridg Moberly. +... 34.01,47 watelsiets pele ee eae nee 12,808 
Waukegan Eee : 
ri 2 settee teeta ete e neers 22,000 Springfield Poplar Biaft> .ijo52 aaisceieteeieeieiieiee a 8,042 
Wiest Miranktortas tierce dette tsie ce 18,167 Wrabatoriacet cre ace ete ake a ae els x St. Josephs. . si ciiee ai tonnermatate ane venats 77,939 
aren ; Worcester a eae Poe richac isa aie ae Se 1,000,000 
j pring field q's, Suicdt <2 ere s.clo bie oratetetetehe eaten 50, 
Trenton! /s.< > og ome anit eaten eee 6,951 
Bloomington 4.67 otaes. cee anne 11,595 , } 
Connersville) hse + Ay seman ee 9,901 4 ; 
Grawfordsyilleve an ae- citings ae 10,200 Ore ery ee earn aa eee MON 
yererer Sin Sn ea 1,202) “Ra tile Oreck Le see ee 40,000 ANBCONEAS... “sisa:c ls Sich arose eee 11,66 
Morhwe gs SC 33,000 Bay sity: oun aie: oe ee 51,000, Butte, .2% =... oi. »ioels/eie steerer tener siete 41,611 
Franklin of Me CORD Ue eee ie an Nee Bentony Harber sc citeeer nes aeaet 12,233 
Gary TA aes ean Tea oy ORIN“ Fang sat mest ot -\epe Seat ale 11,672 NEBRASKA 
Goeven 10.000 D6trolt Safa aicaititer ory tbe tee ata alles eratets 1,283,822 > i 
ia ee emery key Pee ge Ae 2 Pow nigia Ge, fishes ayasisacctaticte ole ators aie ahaa 14,552. -Tainepln: <scisiciere ie; < ctekelgeliete eianera eee eater 85,99) 
EFUNtIBRDON iciay. 3: nfo bratarovavave aiette aie helents 15,000 Flint rR . 
TAdlana polis. een. aan 360.000 bb ye A AOE IOD RRC EY: ID OAD Od be 135,000-"" Omaha -, ot .8.'a:.,.:ejesee er cei eee ee 2A0,0 of 
Ot CrSOM Villy eAs:-ys [eo stcletsle) paltiatntel ste wiscarea i 
Mend all valley ctaeve snafsneteleices sfotaitetstay «i viet etait 
TE OKOMO’ Wi.cie.sjnieraleyetervistacecetegy a eede eee toner atte 
Dalayette lids = oct Mie see meteteatan s Aes 
Loransporti(s, des dct ee ee OG ° 
Msdloon coped See ae Superior Attractiveness For Your Paper 
ATION © oe 016 cuslais ute afer ealauntatoteveus te talc oe iY 


Michigan City 
Muncie 


New? ‘Castle cise Wels says rete eiree aout 


Say Bea oo dee : New Type on Slugs 


Portland 


Princeton 
Richmond e 
Rushyill 
ae For All Display 
Ou OTL \.. a fete o\aterbiietays tale emtatete. scotenene kote 
ss Haute ‘ 
ALPSAWE Ns ss peepedstcy vote whore eae ] 
a INGLE types used once are second hand. Its just a ques- 
tion of tolerance how long they can be used before 
AMES eves eeseteeseee ees eteegeeees 5 they are discarded. Slowly, almost imperceptibly 
Burltagton: +. ie aoa. deel ease these single types deteriorate from the day they are placed 
Cedar Rapids 5 : P y P 
Centerville ......... in the cases or sorts cans. A battered S—a scratched T—a 
phe ae Si worn down E, all of which show up repeatedly in startling 
Bavegport relief on the printed page, spoil the papers’ appearance and 
Dubuaue es... nde ic conc ee § reflect seriously upon the management and the advertisers. 
wa City. “ 
Boob AA SRE Cnn aN, ek BN The Ludlow stops all that! With the installation of this system 
Mrscatine Glee —over night—the paper takes on a new dress—the bright, clean 
Newton £ etc ctish terme eteys kite. e headings and sparkling display advertising testify that here is a 
Oelw 
Sen andagh Ge cea ee Dae paper worth reading and a plant that takes pride in its publication. 
Sloux,<Cityla. s,s ; at ‘ 
Vinton es Sean ae aa aS Unless you are thoroughly familiar with the work the Ludlow 


WilerlGomees te cen of Today is performing in newspaper plants large and small the 
Webster City : 5 f 
world over—you owe it to yourself to investigate. 


Abilene, ©. jae ica meta Heelete ate Meets 5,15 

ee ce BB Ludlow Typograph Co. 
icin ton Th he ee ca ce 5 . ’ 

pean wig SEUEE mere 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 

Dodges City: Je ize tee. Lee, ee 

Hiappria) "8 wap cucteman secon cones San Francisco: 5 Third Street New a aa oe 
Great "Bend, oes ee Boston: 261 Franklin Street Atlanta; 4 hiMfastettansiseds 
Eintehingon . cis: deeakee ec + pisuca sane nln 

Kansas City 

Dawrence.: 2 esis emir te eetes dee ae 

Ottawa 


wish s 0; 9h MPa oib. oie a) stares el ¢ ais] ayu,hnets aie 10,260 LUDLOW QUALITY COMPOSITION 
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Editor & Publisher for September 19, 1925 


Pennsylvania 


32nd in Area 
2nd in Wealth 


* [Peek ares wealth is approximately $29,000,000,000. Her savings approxi- 
mate $2,500,000,000, or a per capita saving of almost $200. 


Pennsylvania has 682 National Banks, 292 State Banks, 390 Trust Companies, 10 Sav- 
ings Institutions and 3,919 Building and Loan Associations. 


Pennsylvania Real Estate is worth over $9,000,000,000, her personal property in excess 
of $2,000,000,000, and her live stock over $60,000,000. 


Seventy cities in Pennsylvania, with a population of more than ten thousand each, turn 
out 65 per cent of the State’s total products. 


Pennsylvania contains 45,126 square miles that offer an ideal merchandising market 
because of the density of population, unusual railroad facilities and ideal interurban 
traction conveniences. 


REACH THIS DESIRABLE MARKET 
THROUGH THESE NEWSPAPERS 


Cireula- 2,500 10,000 Cireula- 2,500 
tion lines lines tion lines 
**Allentown Call .............0 (M) 29,545 10 10 EA SCLANLOM Limes | ty. eeecitoes oes (E) 43,200 12 
**Allentown Call .............++ (S) 19,382 10 10 **Sharon’Herald ...3..-2.240.... (E) 7,514 0285 
+tBeaver Falls Tribune ......... (E) 6,033 .03 .03 Stroudsburg Record (E) Press...(M) 8,078 045, 
+{Bloomsburg Press ............ (M) 7,400 .029 029 **Sunbury Daily Item .......... (E) 4,564 025 
**Chester Times ...........+.+0> (E) 16,576 06 06 **Warren Times-Mirror ...... (E&M) — 8,780 04 
+{Coatesville Record ............. (E) 6,650 035 .03 **Washington Observer and Re- 
**Connellsville Courier .......... (BE) 6,233 02 02 DOVter Ve cperesvele sisie cis baie 8 (M&E) 17,181 .06 
**Faston Express ............--- (E) 22,416 07 07 ++West Chester Local News..... (E) 11,252 .04 
RATE TIMER ae es .e eee one ck. (E) 27,456 .08 .08 **Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader ....(E) 24,374 .08 
Harrisburg Telegraph ........... (E) 40,022 095 095 **Williamsport Sun ............. (E) 20,149 .07 
ae Plat Speaker... (E) Fp Vorkw Dispatch: (se. vss. c,00 ssins ss (E) 19,139 05 
pen Guaderd-Semtinel (M) i ra oe oe 
**Mount Carmel Item .......... (E) 4,581 025 021 
-**Qil City Derrick .............. (M) 6,377 035 .035 **A_ B. C. Publishers’ Statement, March 31, 1925. 


-**Pottsville Republican and Morn- 


Gaspar (E&M) 16,109 08 07 {Government Statement, March 31, 1925. 
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LATEST POPULATION ESTIMATES OF CITIES IN LINEAGE TABULATION 
on —————————————————————— 
NEW HAMPSHIRE Fra aire eh, See aS 2 7,260 TENNESSEE WASHINGTON 
Washington C. H. 2... .e eee eee eee eeee ,692 pas , : BE 
Manchester! 21... .++r2Wisiecine oie shins 84,000: wicesten . sti: aebeier nae ChGk sender 8,204 Chattanooga ....-)....0..seece senses 75,000 Aberdeen *. 1%) 18,65 
Merwss eee eee aes ae ets eae QO,110 |, KnOX VIR oso fas un cies che eed awanecces 119,904 Bellingham a. 
E OURS SCOW DN ore oleate Els -0 aero rains ievale laifelle ist = 155,153 Memphis ......66- cee cee oe tee nine eves 211,056 Centralia .. r 
NEW JERSEY ae eee se Nashville a ekisis, Palege ig (aks feteic tej cisiel eiefeiers siete 148,692 LHverett ....... 2 cece ere e cette eens ey 
Shuvy. PALK cee eee aire Dae ere ies 15,000 Hoquiam 4 
renee aay 5 AAS OE ne aed 60,000 OKLAHOMA Longview 13,80 
erie tere ee a Oe 138;000 | Jd aqugr enw ce Ae ee ah eee ee 3,913 TEXAS Mount, Vegnon’ jects selon eens 384 
Milivabeth Wate t = tiene cl tele rial cote wera es aeans Bartlesville, spe Occ. eee eee oe Renae wee ports Aneeles ee hk OAR et Sie se 
BOE ON RA CR tale b cceerravelcie rw euadetieer aye ate scaites a ay, MTEL]. | ie ciste views digshee nase: have eucee tare , Sis sehe Taine Voseita We ht ese aeiSk oF US aaa aD ae th wt sie 09,9 2 (0,0 -b sje. 0.0.2 ale ule le futala a oie Telele tale 0,0 
Teesey Cy Et pear eevee S25 ae ALOE 298,193 piechwel ! a 42,000 Corpus Christi .....---.-sseeseer sees 10,522 Spokane ..........--.- Fabricmeiierieron as: 125,06 
Tee nacen Rp et trainer ater ane nye oi 13,521 nia BEAN, Ne eaee ROP 16.576 Dallas 1.2.07. sce e ce eee eee e eee ee eeeee 232,000 TACOMA biccecs sess = tree Aree eee 109,37 
occ awe i SRP Es ANN No ae 12,548 Vianrhpiamek Gen. eee ae ee me 11,757 Denison 2.0... eee eee renee eee eee ees 17,065 ~ Vancouver! 2</iiericeeace tele ieee eae 165, 
Nerranke Fah dae RPC: Bete ENG 697,591 yreAlester 13,200 Denton ...: se eee ee reer seer cette eee 9,500'- ‘Walla-“Walla -..s:ceaeeoceee nee 18,08 
Passe Behe ca, ee yes ert ete ee 115,407 ‘ariaini i, G02, EM PASO vee occu whe chat hes eaaiow sone 182000 Wenatchee «......-.0e00cceeeeeneees 10,00 
PALELHOD | cede Tereaisin sl noleiemisieietelsie <ialeie'sis Coegek: Gklatoma, (Clty scossee-cacee eee 110,000 ia = pees eben ec eee sense cece nes eas ViaKimor o/sthais cage Gee aka le eae eee 19,58 
Perth Amboy ..--.-+-.0+esseeree ree papon LOMA City eee e cee e eee sees eet eeee ees 14,360 ee eal tg Be eee 205,000 
Trenton ...cccs eee e cece e ete crececeres ; GMA Wied | cc an eae n oko cite ee ae ee ey y mhate eke sts\asp 'e)le eisheesn.e Wwinibim ites asia uei8 , 
Beene ppeenee Sop f LGnEVicwiet. Sane vn cis hima tle 5,718 WEST VIRGINIA 
Nacogdoches ie. sisi s.sc.0 eels Ieee oan cee ,54 i 
NEW MEXICO Ranger dtd). sn ees Rape eens 16,205 Charleston «+... ..00-.0recsceseeen 45,0¢ 
. wate 18,000 San Angelo ....--.-..see eee eee eens :060 (Clarksburg: sc. qe stem etetets ait eee 33,44 
Albuquerque ....--..-seeeeeee teers on _ : . 
Santa iiewses ececrs cist inasaiitlsya1sst 7,233 A ihany San Antonio ......-.--sseeeeee eesti es 201,000 Fairmont ......--.--.-+.seeeee eee ees 23,00 
agaen SHerwmaa Wye ya sole ale ete eked apoipiejeie ajoler sare 16,081 | Grafton ©.) «san <a eee eee 51 
ae Mit: SeermOd A anaen ooo Sein che oo. ee Hoorn 57,210 Huntington ...20 4c eee 6 00 
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LEAGUE MAY SUMMON 
~ WORLD PRESS MEET 


Chilean Member Proposes Conference 
to Improve Transmission of Inter- 
national News as Means to Peace- 
ful Co-operation Among Nations 


_ The League of Nations may summon a 
world-wide press conference if a resolu- 
‘tion submitted by Senor Yanez of Chile 
to the League Assembly in Geneva Sept. 
16, is passed. 

Under the title “Co-operation of the 
Press in the Work of Disarmament,” the 
resolution calls attention to the important 
role played by the press in the attain- 
ment of moral disarmament. It invites 
the Council of the League to consider the 
possibility of convening a committee of 
experts to decide upon the feasibility of 
convoking a press conference of all con- 
tinents for improvement of the transmis- 
sion of international news of peace and 
co-operation. 

The resolution suggests this could be 
done first by obtaining less expensive and 
faster transmission of news and, second, 
by considering all the professional ques- 
tions which may have bearing on the pro- 
motion of news of peace. 

The first step will be the appointment 
of a working committee to get in touch 
with the chief organizations representing 
both journalists and proprietors’ interests 
in every country, including those non- 
members of the League. American co- 
operation in getting privileged treatment 
of peace messages will be especially 
sought. 


Editor & Publisher for September 19, 1925 


Every care will be taken to keep the 
proceedings purely professional and tech- 
nical and to prevent cranks from con- 
verting the conference into uplift ma- 
terial. 

Senor Yanez said he took care in his 
resolution to obviate the possible impres- 
sion that the League was seeking to in- 
terfere with the Press Congress of the 
World, scheduled for a session, possibly 
in France, in 1926. 


New N. C. Daily Starts 


The ‘first issue of the Rocky Mount 
(N. C.) Tribune, published every morn- 
ing except Monday, was issued Sept. 4, 
by the Tribune Publishing Company 
composed of G. W. Holloway, V. L. and 
A. B. Bain. It sells for five cents a 
copy and carries International News and 
Universal Service. 


New Bank Advertising Stunt 


The Hampshire County Trust Com- 
pany, Northampton, Mass., is attempting 
to advertise away the superstition at- 
tached to $2.00 bills. In a drive to ob- 
tain new depositors, the bank has offered 
to give each new depositors credit for 
$2.50 for every account opened with a 
$2 bill. 


~ $25,000 Subscribed to State Ad Fund 


An advertising campaign in and out of 
state papers will be launched this month 
by the Maine Development Association in 
the interest of booming Maine’s agricul- 
tural and industrial possibilities. Twenty- 
five thousand dollars already has been 
subscribed of which $16,000 has been paid 
in. 


WEEK’S AD TIPS 


_N. W. Ayer & Son, 308 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia. Now handling account of the Sar- 
gent Company, New Haven, Connecticut, manu- 
facturers locks and hardware tools. 


_ George Batten Company, 332 South Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Sending out orders and con- 
tracts through the middlewest on the Misha- 
waka Rubber Manufacturing Company, Misha- 
waka, Ind. 


_ Calkins & Holden, Inc., 247 Park avenue, 
New York, Placing account of the Murphy 
Varnish Company, Newark, N. J., manufac- 
turers varnishes, enamels and lacquers. 
Capitol Advertising Agency, Inc., 621 E. Hazel 
street, Lansing, Mich. Placing orders in néws- 
papers for Reo Motor Car Company (Reo Speed 
Wagons and passenger cars). 

Collins-Lirk, Inc., 752 North Michigan avenue, 
Chicago. Sending orders to Canadian news- 
Papers on Murinez Company, Chicago, IIl. 

- Conover-Mooney Company, 111 West Monroe 
Street, Chicago, Ill. Preparing lists on 
Cudahy Packing Company, Chicago; IIl., of 
Puritan Hams and Cheese. Sending out ten 
insertions on Stuart Radio Products, ‘Chicago, 


‘Dorrance, Sullivan & Company, 130 West 42nd 

street, New York. Has secured account of the 
Bright Star Battery Company, Hoboken,.N. J., 
Manufacturers of radio and flashlight batteries 
and Bright Star flashlights. Making contracts 
for the Polymet Manufacturing Company, 
makers of Poly Radio plugs and the Magnavox 
Company, Oakland, Cal. 


Erickson Company, Inc., 381 4th avenue, New 
York. Placing account of the Congoleum- 
Nairn, Inc., Philadelphia, manufacturers ‘‘Con- 
xoleum Gold Seal” art rugs and “Nairn Gold 
Seal” inlaids. 

Erwin Wasey Company, 844 Rush street, 
Shicago, Ill. Preparing list of newspapers on 
Tanlac (Family Products Company) Chicago, 
Il. Sending out contracts on U. S. Gypsum 
Sompany, Chicago, Ill. 

Evers, Watrous and Company, 360 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Now handling the 
“Q”’? macaroni, Joliet Macaroni 
ompany, Joliet, Ill., and the Trimm Radio 
ompany, Chicago, Ill. Sending out orders on 
estern Specialty Company of Sioux Falls, 


Gardner Advertising Company, 360 North 
ichigan boulevard, Chicago, Ill. Using some 
€wspapers in the south on a tryout campaign 
t the Motor Wheel Corporation of Lansing, 
ich. 


Charles C. Green Advertising Agency, Inc., 
Stey Building, Philadelphia. Will direct ad- 
ertising of Hartley’s English Marmalade and 
ytle’s Syrup for H. Kellogg & Sons.. 

Greve Advertising Agency, Inc., 616 Hamm 
uilding, St. Paul, Minn. Now ‘handling ac- 
Seeger Refrigerator Company, 
- Paul, manufacturers refrigerators. 

J. R. Hamilton Company, 326 West Madison 
eet, Chicago. Issuing schedules to news- 
pers on $25,000 prize contest for Herald and 
Xaminer of Chicago, 


H. W. Kastor & Sons, 14 East Jackson boule- 
vard, Chicago. Preparing lists.on Lyko Medi- 
cine Company and Kolorbak Company, Chicago, 
Til. 

Kling-Gibson Company, 310 South Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Preparing schedules on 
Williams Oil-O-Matic Heater Company, Bloom- 
ington, Ill. 

Lord & Thomas, 400 North Michigan avenue, 
Cheiago. Placing account of the MHoleproof 
Hosiery Company; Milwaukee, manufacturers 
““Holeproof”’ hosiery. 

Harry C. Michaels Co., 113 Lexington avenue, 


New York. Now placing the following new 
accounts: Lionel Trading Co., New York City, 
Perfuntes. A. A. Vantine & Co., Inc., N. Y. C., 


Incense and Incense Burners. Sardou’s Toilet 
Preparation Co., N. Y. C. Levy Brothers & 
Adler, Inc., Rochester, N. Y., Men’s Clothing. 
Peacock Shop, N..Y..C., Women’s Shoes. Lie- 
big Products Co., Inc., N. Y. C., Bouillon 


Cubes. Maison Bertie, 120 W. 42nd St., N. Y.C. 
Toilet Preparations. Hutchinson Shirt Co., 
Ines N.. YY.) C 

Potts-Turnbull Company, 6 North Michiga> 


avenue, Chicago. Have secured the accounts 
of the American No-Kol Company, and Melba 
‘Manufacturing Company, Chicago, IIl. 


Potts-Turnbull Advertising Company, 6 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Placing schedules 
for Portland Cement Company, Chicago, III. 


Powers, Alexander & Jenkins, 1467 Broadway, 
Detroit: -Has secured the accounts of Leasia 
Brothers, Detroit, manufacturers of “1 in 5” 
carbon remover and the Orotone Battery Com- 
pany, Detroit. 


Sehl Advertising Company, 360 North Michi- 
gan boulevard, Chicago, will make up lists 
late in September on Apex Electric Company 
(Radio) Chicago, Ill. 

Shuman-Haws Company, 230) East Ohio street, 
Chicago. Preparing lists on All-American 
Radio Corporation, Chicago, Ill. Sending out 
T. F. orders, 100 lines, to metropolitan cities 
on Thorardson Electric Radio. Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Southwestern Advertising Company, Majestic 
Theatre Building, Dallas. Placing account of 
the Hofstra Manufacturing Company, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, manufacturers “Hofstra’’ insecticide. 

Stewart-Davis Company, 40 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Will place the advertising 
for the Listerated Gum Corporation of Chicago, 
recently purchased by the William Wrigley 
Company. 

J. Walter Thompson Company, 244 Madison 
avenue, New York. Placing account of Kops 
Brothers, Inc., New York, manufacturers cor- 
sets and allied products. 

Vanderhoof and Company, 167 East Ontario 
street, Chicago. Now handling the account of 
the Marinello Company, Chicago, Ill., formerly 
placed by Gardiner and Maco, of New York 
City. 

Wales Advertising Company, 250 Park ave- 
nue, New York. Placing account of the John 
T. Stanley Company, Inc., New York, manu- 
facturers “Mobo” auto soap, body polish and 
other “Mobo” products. 

Williams and Cunnyngham, 6 North Michigan 
boulevard, Chicago. Renewing contracts on 
Hart, Schaffner and Marx, Chicago, IIl. 

C. C. Winningham, General Motors Building, 
Detroit. Now handling account of LaChoy Food 
Products, Inc., Detroit. 
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A Potential Market— 
The Heart of the Nation 


INDIANA 


AREA SQUARE MILES, 


36,364 
POPULATION, 1925 Est., 3,060,416 


For the last four decades the center of 
population of the United States has been 


in the southern part of Indiana. 


Indiana contains 550 miles of navi- 
gable riverways, 7,197 miles of rail- 
ways and 76,246 miles of motor high- 


ways outside of cities and towns. 


Manufacturing comprehends 


practi- 


cally all standard products — steel, 
machinery, very many motor cars, tin 
plate, cement, flour, glass, oil refining 


and meat packing. 


Indiana is also great in agricultural 
value and many natives divide their 


time between the farm and factory. 


The general condition of Indiana banks 
is better than at any other time during 


the past four years. 


Deposits in- 


creased $14,910,735 since the call of 
December 31, 1924, and $26,230,088 


since the call of June 30, 1924. 


Use This List of 


Daily Newspapers 


Rate for 


Circulation 5,000 lines 
**Columbus Republican .................. (E) 4,812 .03 
7tConnersville News-Examiner ............ (BE) 4,805 025 
it Decaturm Democrat the... schsld els onan. (E) 3,194 025 
**Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette ............ (M) 32,662 08 
**Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette ............. (S) 34,487 .08 
**Fort Wayne News-Sentinel ............ (E) 42,860 -10 
**Gary Evening Post-Tribune ............ (E) 14,772 .06 
tiHammontd J imess Week, o8cs.ccGeetsscboecns « (E)° 15,610 07 
Periontingtonu UC ressteke cee. tae: ... (M&S) 3,655 025 
Hal LOCKE SEN OIC INGEN toe aAbiba clan Seano ca ee (E) 133,880 220 
**Tafayette Journal & Courier.... Ve oe f 21,217 06 
ia Portesttierald-Arousios «. .jectiasceise «es (E) 6,432 025 
+tShelbyville Democrat ................... (E) 4,006 025 
**South Bend News-Times........ ee ney 24,015 .06 
**South Bend \News-Times ...4..0-.02.... (S) 22,229 .06 
**South Bend Tribune ..... (S)hs 19580058... (E) 21,031 .06 
**Terre Haute Tribune ................. (E&S) 23,710 06 


**A. B.C. Publishers’ Statement, March 31, 1925. 
t+tGovernment Statement, March 31, 1925. 
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ABOVE is the architect’s drawing of 
the proposed new home of the Na- 
tional Press Club, Washington, D. C.,, 
which will stand in the center of the 
city’s business district and is expected to 
serve as headquarters for all news bu- 
reaus in the capital. 

The building will be monumental and 
artistic in character built subject to the 
approval of the Fine Arts Commission of 
Washington. It will be the largest and 
most modern, office building in Washing- 
ton. 

The seventh to the eleventh floors in- 
clusive will be set aside for newspaper 
offices, with single and double rooms and 
suites for the larger publications or 
groups of correspondents who desire com- 
mon reception rooms, telephone switch- 
boards, telegraph facilities, and the like. 

The lower interior and rear portion of 
the building will be occupied by Wash- 
ington’s largest theater, seating 3,200 
people, which the lessee the Famous Play- 
ers Lasky Corporation plans to make one 
of the show places of the capital. This 
Company will contract to lease this space 
for 25 years and be responsible further- 
more, for furnishing the theater, spending 
at least $200,000 for the latter purpose, 
and in addition making an advance rental 
payment of $200,000 for the 25th year of 
their lease, all of which is subordinated 
to the mortgage indebtedness on the build- 
ing. 

The remainder of the first, or street 
floor, with the exception of the entrances 
to the building and the theater, will be 
occupied by a series of specialty shops 
and other stores. 

Space from the second to the sixth 
floors which is not used for stores and 
shops will be subdivided into offices for 
lease to approved tenants. 

Superimposed upon this structure will 
be two additional floors having an aggre- 
gate of 28,000 square feet of space. This 
will provide quarters for the National 
Press Club. There will be a grand stair- 
case leading from the lower to the upper 
floor. 

The space will be divided into a men’s 
dining room, ladies’ dining room, confer- 
ence rooms, lounges, library, writing 
rooms, assembly hall and other appoint- 
ments, all furnished to give the club spa- 
cious and well equipped quarters in which 
the newspaper men of this and other lands 
may meet. 

The building will occupy approximately 
42,500 square feet. 

The following have been invited to be- 
come a self-perpetuating board of direct- 
ors of a corporation, to be known as the 


National Press Club Realty Holding 
Corporation: 

Incorporators: Henry L. Sweinhart, 
president, National Press Club; John 
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FIRST PICTURE OF PROPOSED NATIONAL PRESS CLUB HOME 


Architect’s Drawing of New Press Club Building at Washington 


Hays Hammond, Building Committee; 
John Joy Edson, Building Committee; 
James William Bryan, Building Commit- 
tee; Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce; Wm. J. Donovan, Asst. to the 
Attorney General of the U. S.; Wm. B. 
McKinley, U. S. Senator from Illinois. 

Casper Yorst, president, American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors; Adolph S. 
Ochs, publisher, New York Times; 
James Wright Brown, publisher, Eprror 
& PusrtisHer; Stephen T. Mather, di- 
rector, National Park Service; David 
Lawrence, president, Consolidated Press 
Association; J. Fred Essary, Washington 
correspondent, the Baltwnore Sun, and 
president, Gridiron Club; Carter Field, 
Washington correspondent, New York 
Herald Tribune, and ex-president Na- 
tional Press Club. 

A. H. Kirchhofer, Washington corres- 
pondent, Buffalo Evening News, and mem- 
ber Board of Governors, National Press 
Club; Paul Wooton, Washington repre- 
sentative, McGraw Hill publications; 
Ulric Bell, «Washington correspondent, 
Louisville Courier-Journal, and vice-presi- 
dent National Press Club; Homer Joseph 
Dodge, president, Federal Trade Informa- 
tion Service; Robert N. Harper, president, 
District National Bank, Washington; 
Milton E. Ailes, president, Riggs National 
Bank, Washington; Robert Barry, Wash- 
ington correspondent, Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 

Arthur S. Henning, Washington corres- 
pondent, Chicago Tribune; Roy Howard, 
Scripps Howard Newspapers; Avery C. 
Marks, jr., managing editor, Washington 
Times; L. C. Probert, superintendent, 
Washington bureau, Associated Press; 
Edward B. McLean, president and pub- 
lisher, Washington Post; George F. Au- 
thier, Washigton bureau, New York 
World; Elliott H. Goodwin, resident vice- 
president, U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 

Frederic J. Haskin, Haskin Service; 
Ernest F. Birmingham, publisher, Fourth 
Estate; George R. Holmes, manager, 
Washington bureau, International News 
Service; Augustus Thomas, playwright; 
Gene Buck, president, American Society 
of Composers, Authors and Publishers. 


NOTED WOMAN JOURNALIST DIES 


Miss Mary Billington Served on London 
Echo, Graphic and Telegraph 
(Special to Epitor & PuBLISHER) 


“By the déath of Miss Mary Frances 
Billington, Fleet Street loses a pioneer 
among its women journalists. Beginning 
by writing on religious matters from the 
country rectory of her father, Miss Bil- 
lington later joined the staff of the Echo, 
for many years London’s only halfpenny 


newspaper, and afterward the Daily 
Graphic, pioneer of illustrated daily news- 
papers. 

Since the end of the last century she 
served on the staff of the Daily Tele- 
graph, and was one of the founders of 
the Society of Women Journalists, of 
which she was president from 1913 to 
1921, and which she officially represented 
at the Imperial Conference in Canada. 
During her illness the distinguished wo- 
man journalist was the recipient of many 
‘kind inquiries by the Queen, who sent 
her a gift of flowers. 


A SINGLE | 
ADVERTISING APPROPRIATION 


Will cover the two publications that reach those who control the 
national advertising of the United States and Great Britain. 


EDITOR & 


New York 


and 


ADVERTISING WORLD 

London, Eng. 
have entered into an agreement in respect to editorial and adver- 
tising representation in their representative fields and thereby 


afford a single source of information and service for those inter- 
ested in international marketing and advertising. 


Combination Advertising Rates for 12 Insertion Contract 


Full Page .....$280.00 per insertion 
Half Page ..... 145.00 per insertion 
82.50 per insertion 


Quarter Page... 


You are cordially invited to communicate with Epitror & PusBLreHeER, 
Suite 1700 Times Building, New York, for further details of circulation, 
editorial policy and mechanical requirements of ADVERTISING WoRLpD. 
great assistance to manufacturers who desire information 


office can be of 


in regard to marketing conditions of Great Britain. 
American newspapers will also avail themselves of this opportunity to de- 
liver their messages to the largest advertisers of Great Britain, many of | 
whom are keenly interested in the markets of 


Editor & Publisher 


1700 Times Building 
Broadway at 42d St. 
; New York, N. Y. 
Telephones : 
Bryant 3052 - 3053 - 3054 - 3055 - 3056 
Cable Address: EDPUB, NEW YORK 


Obituary 
ORACE GRANT, 30, street circulat 
manager of the Salt Lake 
Deseret News and a nephew 6f Genet 
Manager B. F. Grant, is dead after a for 
day illness. He was a widely knoy 
athlete. wate om 
Stmon H, Bauman, 83, owner and edi 
tor of the Mt. Vernon (la.) Hawk-By 
for 30 years, died Sept. 6, at Independenes 
nee he had been a hospital patient sine 
1916. % 
Wrutam L. Fay, 73, president and edi 
tor of the Jacksonville (Ill.) Cowriey 
and of the Jacksonville Journal veter: 
among southern Illinois newspaper a 
died Sept. 4, after a brief illness. f 
Miss Epna Nosre MARSHALL, 25, fea 
ture writer for the Consolidated Pres 
Association, died recently in New Yor 
after a minor operation. She was 
the Buffalo Times from 1921 to 1924, — 
Tuomas ME tA, father of Joseph Meli 
advertising manager of the Buffalo Ex 
ning News, died in Fall River, Mass 
recently. ‘ 
Francis X. SCHIFFERLI, 76, prob: 
the oldest editor of the Catholic p 
in this country, died last week in his hor 
in Buffalo. He had been in journal 
more than 50 years, as editor of t 
Buffalo Volksfreund for 38 years an 
later as editor of the Christliche Woel 
and up until July of this year as edit 
of The Aurora, Buffalo ‘Catholic weekl 
O.tn DunBAaR WHEELER, 73, historié 
and for many years head of the adve 
tising staff of the Northern Pacific Rai 
way, died in St. Paul, Sept. 10. ‘| 
Max Pam, prominent Chicago an 
New York attorney, who founded t 
school of journalism at Notre va 
University last year, died Sept. 14, in Ne 
York. F 
KenneTH ‘McConacHy, 31, for 12 yea) 
on the composing-room staff, Vancouw 
(B. C.) Daily Province, died Sept. L 
Vancouver. # 
C. C. Scorr, former publisher ar 
founder_of the Bucoda (Wash.) Pres 
died in Seattle recently. 
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Advertising World 


14 King Street 
Covent Garden, W.C. 2 
London, England 
Telephone: Gerrard 7615 


Cable Address : i 
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HNert to Heading Matter on the Atr 


How Merchants Can Get Their Money’s Worth Out 
of Broadcasting News for Advertising Purposes 


Tn 


R 


mile 


OOD afternoon ladies . . . this 
is station XYZ, the great Boston 
ore, occupying the big building at Main 
d First streets, Boozlem, Indiana, talk- 
x, and we are about to give you a play- 
-play report of the first world’s series 
me at Washington. 
‘Monday is basement bargain day in this 
re. 
“Landis enters box facing first base and 
2 crowd hands him a couple of cheers 
Brother and sister coats with 
art fur collars, $17.50, while they last 
the 17th floor. Game called, 3.02. 
minster rugs in five standard sizes, 
1.49 to $18.69, third gallery, new build- 
x Moore up. Crowd cheers wildly, 
t if they only knew of our four piece 
erings in the Men’s Annex, third floor, 
m4. . << Strike* one, low » ; 
f prices are low and you can strike a 
fgain on any floor strike two, 
il into bleachers . . . bleached mus- 
sale on at basement front Thursday of 


mt week . . . ball one, wide 
nes in 34 and 38 inch widths 
I two, high . . photograph studio 


top floor making family groups this 
ek at $3.85 the dozen . . . ball 
ee, wild . . . children go wild in 
- department, ninth floor, biggest toy 
Moore walked . . . main floor 
walking sticks at reduced prices 
crowd tells Zach to put in some 


pepper . .... groceries on second-floor 
largest grocery department F 
Rawlings up . . . elevators and esca- 


lators to all floors . . . popped to 
Harris . . . soft drinks at soda foun- 
tain, main floor . . . Wright up 
; tea sets at right prices, ninth 
floor, rear . . . Singled to left, 


Moore to second both single and 
double beds in furniture department, 12th 
floor, making specialty of Moore’s Thirty- 
ply mattresses . “Matty, Matty,” 
the crowd yells as the old hero enters the 
first box tier . . . Basement for 
doormats in latest designs . . . Strike 
OUCwe ee TOtl tip take a tip 
and try a chicken, market department, 
ninth floor . . . strike two, close 

. barber shop in basement, special- 
izing in boyish bobs Wright out, 


Ruel . . . no charge accounts : 
to Rice . . . largest line of breakfast 
foods . . . Bluege ordered to second 


to relieve Harris, believed ill oa 
blue serge ladies’ suits in all sizes, 13th 
floor . . . house physician always in 
attendance at the big store . . . fans 
go wild . . . ‘both ostrich and ivory 
designs, fancy goods, main floor . 

a wave of excitement sweeps the bleachers 


eto te se Stal Wsp. ous Uae SUL aes ),) STEE 

-.. . Static . . . radio equipment in 

all makes tenth floor . . . stc... st 
FS UMaEne (SSRS-e MGC MCLCAMetC: 


UDIT BUREAU HONORS 
LAWSON’S MEMORY 


; Pioneered In Honesty Between Ad- 
ertisers and Newspapers, Declares 
Resolution Passed at Montreal 
Meet 


\ resolution honoring the memory of 
stor Lawson, late publisher of the Chi- 
70 Daily News was passed at the an- 
al meeting of the board of directors of 
Aubit Bureau of Circulations and the 
nadian advisory committee of the Bu- 
u in Montreal, Sept. 11-12. 

The Audit Bureau of Circulations 
ough its Board of Directors, repre- 
ting a membership composed of 1890 
the leading publishers, advertisers and 
ertising agents of the United States 
| Canada, desires to place on record its 
ression of profound sorrow in the 
sing on of Victor Fremont Lawson, 
> publisher of the Chicago Daily 
ws,” it read. 

The journalistic world has lost a 
fer whose influence extended far 
ond the North American Continent, 
who by his far sighted vision in send- 
emissaries to all corners of the world 
gain unbiased views of progress, con- 
luted greatly to the fund of knowledge 
essential in the years of reconstruc- 
| since the War. The passing of 
tor Fremont Lawson is not only a 
y great loss to the United States and 
i but a loss to the entire civilized 
‘Id. 


To an almost equal extent the journ- 
world is bereft of a great business 
ler. 
Over 30 years ago Mr. Lawson 
leered the way toward an honest deal 
veen publishers, advertisers and ad- 
‘ising agents. Not only did he insist 
l fair basic rate to all advertisers, but, 
Cipating the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
s of which he was a charter member 
ulmost four decades, he insisted upon 
tight of the advertiser to know ex- 
how many copies of his publication 
ed actual buyers and readers. 
\t the head of his editorial column 


; 


the net paid circulation of the Chicago 
Daily News has been stated since the 
year 1877 and not one year since that 
policy was established by Victor Fre- 
mont Lawson has the truth of his state- 
ments been successfully assailed. 

“The Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
through this action by the Board of 
Directors and the Canadian Advisory 
Committee, feels that in honoring the 
memory of Victor Lawson, it is placing 
on record a tribute to a man who, per- 
haps unconsciously, not only made pos- 
sible to a large extent the establishment 
of the A. B. C. but through his active 
personal interest contributed substantially 
to its success. 

“Men of the type of Victor Fremont 
Lawson can be ill spared from the journ- 
alistic and business world of the United 
States and Canada, but if his career, and 
his example, inspire the youth of the 
North American Continent to carry on in 
journalism as he carried on, we need have 
no fear of the future.” 

President O. C. Harn of the A. B. C. 
speaking at the banquet held during the 
session declared 94 per cent of Canadian 
newspapers wefe members of the Bureau, 
a higher percentage than in the United 
States. W. A. Strong, business manager, 
Chicago Daily News, and George E. 
Scroggie, manager of the Toronto Mail 
and Empire, and president of the Daily 
Newspaper Association of Canada also 
spoke. 


A. A. C. W. CREATES NEW OFFICE 


Robert A. Warfel Named Secretary of 


National Advertising Commission 


Robert A. Warfel has been appointed 
secretary of the National Advertising 
Commission of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World, a newly created 
office, W. Frank McClure commission 
chairman, announced this week. 

Mr. Warfel, a former newspaper man, 
is at present publicity manager of the 
Columbus (O.) Chamber of Commerce. 
He will assume his new duties Oct. 1. 
While he will travel.a great deal, he will 
maintain headquarters at the A. A. C. W. 
general office, 383 Madison avenue, New 
York. 


In Automobiles—One for every four 


persons. 
sus), $8,525,270,956.00. 


any other state. 


In Per Capita Debt—$0.16. 


—(As against the per capita debt of 


$3.57 for the nation) 


IOWA is first 


In Per Capita Wealth—$3,539. 


In Farm Property—(Value, 1920 cen- 


In Telephones—More per capita than 


IOWA is lowest 


4] 


In Percentage of Illiteracy—Less than 


1%, 


IOWA should be first 


In all sales plans of manufacturers in 
introducing, distributing and_ selling 
their products in this choice market 
of 2,404,000 highly intelligent people, 


in a state that is free from “slums,” 


labor riots and bread lines. 


(get this)—there are approximately 
two bank accounts in Iowa for every 


family. 


Towa, the ideal market of the world, is 
rich and ready to buy. 


Circulation 


**Burlington Gazette ............... (E) 
**Cedar Rapids Gazette ............ (E) 21,300 
**Davenport Democrat & Leader....(E) 
**Davenport Democrat & Leader....(S) 
{Davenport Times’: .:. 4......3.0.0. (E) 
{+t+Mason City Globe Gazette......... (E) 13,844 
**Muscatine Journal ............... (E) 
<* Ottumwa! Couriers sscce. 2a. ch ois. (E) 13,455 
**Waterloo Evening Courier........ (E) 17,566 


** A, B. C. Publishers’ Statement, March 31, 1925. 


+f Government Statement, March 31, 1925. 


These Papers Assure You 


Merchandising Co-operation 


14,811 
17,626 
25,031 


Rate for 
5,000 lines 


045 
07 
06 
.06 
.08 
05 
04 
-06 
.06 
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| WHAT OUR READERS SAY | 


Editor & Publishers’ Income Taxes 


To Epiror & PUBLISHER: 

We are surprised to note that you are 
printing the list of income tax payments 
made by newspapers and publishers, as 
well as advertising agencies and others 
allied with the publishing and advertising 
business. 

We consider this a serious error of 
policy on your part. 

Will you kindly advise us what tax 
was paid by your publisher, and by Eprror 
& PusisHer, or better still, print this 
information in your next issue. 

Very truly yours, 
Tue Passaic Dairy News, INc. 
R. E. Lent, General Manager. 


Answer: Epiror & PUBLISHER re- 
turned $1,286.60, James W._ Brown, 
$410.76 and Marlen E. Pew $49.05. These 
amounts are given from our private rec- 
ords. They have not been reported 
through the New York newspapers from 
which our New York listings were made. 
Epitor & PUBLISHER’S views on this ques- 
tion have been often expressed in our edi- 
torial column.—ED1Tor. 


“Slipping It Over’ 


To Epitor & PustisHEeR: Your editorial, 
“Slipping it Over,’ in your issue of September 
12, challenges my attention from three stand- 
points—as one of your ‘“‘publicity friends’; as 
the distributor of the news item you mention, 
and as a former ship news reporter on a lead- 
ing New York daily. 

May I express two or three thoughts which 
this. editorial brings to my mind? One point 
I would make is that the news value of any 
fact is independent of its advertising value. 
Real news may have advertising value as well, 
but it is none the less interesting. It seems 
to me that the value and purpose of any pub- 
licity story may be gauged largely by the in- 
tegrity of its source. In this case, as you 
know, the publication of this story will not 
affect in the slightest the advertising of the 
ship mentioned that will eventually be done, 
Nor will the use of this story by any paper 
affect the placing of this subsequent advertising. 

My experience as a ship news reporter tells 
me that a story which said merely that 300 
Bibles and 400 hymnals were to be placed on 
a steamship now under construction, would 
be a mighty poor story. Any city desk to 
whom such a story was turned in would want 
to have more facts. If the ship happened to 
be the largest and fastest passenger ship ever 
built in this country, that would be news, be- 
cause it would be a superlative development in 
the shipbuilding industry. The facts as to 
when and where it would run merely answer 
questions that would arise in the mind of any 
reader, and the big cut in running time is 
another stimulus to pride in an~ American 
achievement, The other details seem to add 
to the completeness of the story. 

So much for the judgment back of the story 
and the consideration given to it to make sure 
that an editor would not be wasting his time in 
looking at it. Is it not fair to bear in mind 
that no editor was asked to print it; that it 
was presented for each to judge for himself 
solely on its intrinsic merits? If an editor, 
assured by experience that the story came from 
a reputable source, thought it was good enough 
to print, as many did, is it fair to blame him 
for exercising his news judgment impartially, 
rather than warping it by taking into consider- 
ation elements which have no bearing on the 
actual news value concerned? 

Please be assured that I have no disposition 
to debate with anyone the news value of this or 
any other story of ours. That is a question I 
‘leave always to the editor concerned. It is only 
the effect you suggest of advertising value on 
news value whir’; struck me as a subject on 
which a furthe opinion might interest you. 

Epwarp M. Powe Lt, 
@ Manager, Publicity Bureau, N. W. Ayer & 
Son. 


What newspaper problems vexes you.— 
Ask Epitor & PUBLISHER. 


BUILDINGS 
PLANT LAYOUTS 
PRODUCTION 
OPERATION 


An organization specializing solely 
in newspaper building design, man- 
ufacturing and production problems. 


S. P. WESTON 


Newspaper Buildings 
Plant Layouts 
Production, Operation 


120 West 42nd Street New York 
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NEWSPAPER BAROMETER 
SHOWS PROSPERITY 


Business Volume in New England 
Quickening—2Z0 Per Cent Rise in 
Help Wanted Ads—100 Per Cent 

Increase in Automobile Copy 


(Special to Epttor & PUBLISHER) 


Boston, Sept. 14.—Advertising men 
seeking some facts to sell big merchandis- 
ers that this is an advantageous time to 
spend their money might look into con- 
ditions in New England. That section 
is a barometer. It begins to slow up be- 
fore other sections of the country when 
there is evidence that business is going 
to slump. New England thrift has taught 
the people to lay by something for a 
rainy day. And when there is an im- 
provement in sight New England is the 
first to open up and take advantage of it. 

Just now the newspaper barometer is 
telling the story. In August there was 
an increase of 20 per cent in the adver- 
tising seeking male and female help. And 
so far in September it seems that there 
will be a higher mark reached. When it 
is realized that in the earlier part of the 
year there was a decrease in this sort 
of advertising these figures are more im- 
portant in forecasting the future. Some 
of the big merchants in Boston watch 
these columns in the papers regularly, 
and also ask the advertising men to get 
the figures every” month for they have 
found them worth while studying. 

The papers are carrying items of mills 
opening up for longer periods, The shoe 
business has made a real improvement 
in the past few months. The automo- 
bile business has not had any seasonable 
slump this year with the advent of sum- 
mer. There has been a golden stream 
of visitors leaving a trail of dollars be- 
hind. The railroads have been gathering 
in a lot of more money through ex- 
cursions such as they ran in the old days, 
sometimes having to put on three or 
more special trains, and mind you, using 
the older equipment of day coaches even 
for overnight lengthy trips sometimes. 
Up in Aroostock County, Me., specu- 
lators are buying the potatoes in the 
ground, and the farmers cooperative so- 
ciety has quit as it was not needed this 
year. And where the price was 90 cents 
a bushel a year ago, with growers hav- 
ing to dig and barrel the crop, today the 
price is $1.50 in the ground. Compared 
to the past when even the starch mills 
refused the potatoes at their own prices 
it shows how the upward curve for bet- 
ter conditions is circling. 

The Boston papers have been carrying 
some pretty heavy lineage this fall. In 
automobile alone the leading papers 
showed practically an increase of 100 
per cent in automobile display during 
August over the same month a year ago. 
And when it is considered that during 
the early part of the year month after 
month showed a loss then to find a jump 
of 100 per cent was a surprise. And 
September will be larger than the month 
in 1924. 


Regional Advertising 
Regional Rates 


The Christian Science 
Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 


Publishing SELECTED ADVERTISING 


ATLANTIC, CENTRAL and 
PACIFIC Editions 


Rates and Circulation Data 
Supplied on Request 


ADVERTISING OFFICES 


New York Kansas City 
London San Francisco 
Paris Los Angeles 
Cleveland Florence Seattle 
Detroit « Portland 


“Buy What You Can Use” 


Boston 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 


FORESHADOWED EVENTS 


Sept. 21-24—Georgia Press Assn., 
annual meeting, West Point, Ga. 
Sept. 21-24—Advertising Specialty 
Assn., annual convention, Chi- 
cago. ey 


Sept. 22-25—National Better Busi- Be 


ness Commission, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
Sept. 24-26— Tri-State Editorial 


_Assn., annual conventiqn, , Sioux 
»Cityan la: > hea 

Sept. 25—Association of Newspaper 
Syndicates, first meeting of board 
of governors, New York.. 

Sept. 29-30—National Publishers 
Assn.,. sixth annual meeting, 
Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa. 's 

Oct. 1-4—International Congress of 
Business Press, Paris. 

Oct. 2-5—Advertising Club Execu-. 
tives, annual convention, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Oct. 3—Minnesota A. P. Editorial 
Assn., semi-annual meeting, Du- 
luth, Minn. fee 

Oct. 5-6—National Advertising 
Commission, annual convention, 
St. Louis. 

Oct. 7-8—American Association of 


Advertising Agencies, annual 
convention, Hotel Roosevelt, 
New York. 


Oct. 9-14—Field Secretaries of State 
Press Assn.’s, third annual con- 
vention, St. Louis. 


When to this is added the statement 
of the State Bank Commissioner that 
there are many more millions.in the sav- 
ings banks and the savings department 
of trust companies this year than at any 
time in 1924 the buyers of advertising 
space have a good argument to get the 
purveyors of marketable goods to loosen 
up their purse strings if they are in- 
clined to continue a policy of retrench- 
ment. The time to take advantage of 
the tide is when it is high. 


‘THE same standards 
of quality are main- 
tained by The News 
today that caused this 
paper to be recognized 
as one of America’s 
best dailies long years 
ago. 


Che Dallas 
Morning News 


SUPREME IN .TEXAS 


We Gave the People a 
Good Newspaper and 
They Did the Rest 


The Erie Dispatch-Herald now leads 


its field in circulation, although the 
other newspaper has had a monopoly 
of contests, “showers of gold” and 
other similar schemes. The people of 
Erie wanted a real newspaper, and 
when one was given them they sup- 
ported it. They are supporting it more 
and more all the time. | 


Check up Erie, Pa. 
ERIE, PA., DISPATCH-HERALD 


WILLIAM A. HENDRICK, Publisher 
LOUIS BENJAMIN, Treas. & Gen. Mer. 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO., Representatives 
New York Chicago Boston 


Poor Richards Honor English Ad Mi 


Sir Eric Field, president of the Thi 
Club, of London, has just been made , 
honorary member of the Poor Richa 

’ Club, Philadelphia, an honor rarely giy’ 
_by the club. 19 


Py 


ow. 


New Kentucky Daily Planned 


f 
George B. Chase has sold the plant | 
the Baltic (O.) American to L. H. Sm: 
ling. It will be removed to. Middlebo; 
Ky.,, whére’ it is planned to start a ne 
morning daily. ; 


ADDRESSES WANTED _ 


William C. Moore 
C. A. Sherwood 


Los Angeles Cities 


California’s 
Great Newspaper | 


More news, reading — 
matter and advertising 
than any other Pacific 
Coast newspaper.. . 


Circulation 96% home 
delivered and 95% con- 
centrated in the Los An- 
geles metropolitan market. _ 


Dispatch advertising record first | 
eight months of 1925 exceeding other 
Columbus newspapers combined by 
2,421,359. For the first 6 mos. 1925 | 


_age exceeded the second Ohio ne 
paper by 1,210,736. 


NET PAID CIRCULATION — 
CITY ... 
SUBURBAN) ........0...c00eee, 
COUNTRY 


Total Circulation ... 


Cee re weer eeee oe sees er eee 
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STORES MUST IMPROVE TYPOGRAPHY 
_ AND STRESS TRUTH TO BOOST SALES 


This Is Opinion of Advertising Counsellor at Study Meeting 


of Newspaper Executives Held in Cleveland 


September 8-9 


fe HERS and advertising man- 

agers representing some of the 
largest newspaper interests attended an 
advertising study 
in Cleveland 
Sept. 8 and 9, 
under the direc- 
tion of Charles 
W. Mears, coun- 
selor in market- 
ing. Mr. Mears 
called the meet- 
ing to present to 
newspaper exec- 
utives the facts 
on which some 
of the depart- 
ment stores base 
their complaint 
of diminishing 
returns from 
newspaper advertising. 

“Since the newspaper is undeniably 
the greatest advertising medium in the 
world,’ said Mr. Mears, “and since in- 
dividual newspapers continue to show 
increasing circulations, it has long been 
apparent to me that if returns are di- 
minishing, the fault cannot altogether be 
that of the newspaper, After a long 
study of the situation I am convinced 
that the newspaper is at fault in this: 
The newspaper has permitted retail 
merchants to smear their pages with 
lamp-black smudges and thus to make 
advertising less and less attractive to 
readers. The newspapers have also 
permitted retail merchants to print copy 
prepared by over-worked and under-in- 
telligent store advertising departments. 
And it is quite needless to refer to the 
fact that Better Business Bureaus have 
constantly to labor with merchants to 
keep their advertising representations 
within the bounds of truth. 

“The time has come for the newspa- 
pers to clear up their pages typograph- 
ically, in order to make advertising 
easier to read. The time has come for 
newspapers to urge merchants to put 
more intelligence into their advertising 
copy. And when the merchant himself 
has reformed, when he prints advertis- 
ing that appeals to the eye and that 
pleases the reader and repays the reader 
for reading it, then will be ample time 
for the merchant to throw stones at the 
mewspapers.” 

_ “At heart,’ Mr. Mears continued, “the 
‘retailer has always been a merchandiser. 
His mind has been on goods. Retailing 
in many lines has been highly profitably 
land many men have gone into it. They 
have increased their own competition, 
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until today the great art is not the art 
of merchandising—the vital art, the 
most important art today is the art of 
winning people, of getting people into 
the stores in a buying frame of mind.- 


_ “The merchant has taken this buying 
frame of mind too much for granted. 
‘He pays his buyers a great deal more 
‘money than he pays his advertising staff. 
‘No big store buyer is ever overworked 
in the way that store advertising staffs 
Jare overworked. In other words, the 
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-vertising director, 


merchant is still putting too much em- 
phasis and too much compensation on 
the buying side of his business, as com- 
pared to. the advertising side, the pub- 
lic-winning side of his business. 

“Newspapers provide the quickest, 
surest, widest means of approach to the 
public mind. But newspaper space is 
no longer the cheap and secondary thing 
it was 15 or twenty years ago. Its 
value is greater, and of course its price 
is higher, and the merchant must now- 
adays treat his purchased white space 
with the respect that he pays to a 
valuable thing, and to use his purchased 
space as a valuable thing—not as a 
hand-bill to be distributed up the back 
alleys.” 

The subjects discussed at the four ses- 
sions were: “The Department Store 
Problem,” “What Newspapers Can Do 
to Merchandise their Product Better,” 
“How Newspaper Salesmanship Can Be 
Improved,” and “What Really Consti- 
tutes Effective Retail Advertising.” 

Mr. Mears is considering making the 
study a regular event. 

Newspaper men attending the sessions 
were Wm. G. Chandler, president the 
Scripps-Howard League of Ohio; Earle 
Martin, editor, Cleveland Press; Frank 
W. Rostock, business manager, Cincin- 
nati Post; Herman Black, publisher, 
Chicago American and regional direc- 
tor of the Hearst group of the great lakes 
district; Wm. McNamee, Chicago 
American; J. E. Trower, vice-president 
and director of advertising, Pittsburgh 
Post and Sun; L. S. Chubbuck, adver- 
tising manager, Binghampton Press; 
George N. Graham, advertising man- 
ager, Syracuse Herald; Fred E. Hussey, 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle; E. 
C. Hillweg, assistant to the publisher, 
Minneapolis Tribune; Peter W. Leisen- 
ring, business manager, Allentown 
Morning Call; E. D. Anderson, Buffalo 
Evening News; Joseph W. Magers, St. 
Paul Pioneer Press and Dispatch; J. W. 
Thurston, advertising manager, Hart- 
ford Courant; Ralph A. Turnquist, ad- 
Milwaukee Journal; 
William Simpson and Walter Winstock, 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin; O. K. 
Shimansky, president, Cleveland Times; 
Clarence J. Pyle, business manager, 
Wilmington Evening Journal. 


H. H. Hudson Buys in Florida 


Henry H. Hudson, formerly with the 
Cleveland Press advertising department, 
has purchased the controlling interest in 
the Titusville (Fla.) Star Advocate from 
Mr. T. M. Seawall. Mr. Hudson was 
with the Scripps organization for 13 years, 
being advertising manager of the Des 
Moines News previous to his transfer to 
Cleveland. 
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“MIX-UP MARKET” NEW 
FOOD PROMOTION IDEA 
Dallas Changed Trade-Marks 


On Familiar Package Products 
and Gave 


News 


Prizes for 


Correct Labelling 


A successful experiment in cooperative 
food promotion was concluded recently by’ 
the Dallas News. 

“The idea itself was fairly simple,” said 
H. P. Dewey of the News in describing 
the stunt. “The News went back over its 
hles for a month or so, clipping the trade 
marks or other identifying symbols from 
national food advertisements. A picture 
was then made of some grocery store 
shelves with the usual array of familiar 
cartons, cans and packages, all blank. The 
trade-marks and symbols were put on 
the wrong packages and the pictures were 
then run in full page advertisements un- 
der the title of ‘Mix-Up Market.’ Prizes 
totaling $100 each week were given to 
readers who submitted the best replies 
with identifications of the symbols. 

“For reasons of local policy the contest 
was confined to:the city of Dallas. Be- 
tween seven and eight hundred replies 
were received each week. 

“Every one of the food products shown 
was familiar to every contestant, by name 
and by sight, from that day forward. 
Letters came from women stating that 
they liked the puzzles so much that they 
were going to try the various goods rep- 
resented; that they had no idea so many 
foods were advertised; dozens of them 
bought the goods in order to doll up their 
replies with the actual labels; and so on. 
But the greatest benefit, of course, was 
in further failiarizing the people with the 
names of the advertised goods, and this 
was done not only among the hundreds 
who sent replies to the puzzles but also 
the thousands whose curiosity the puzzles 
must have aroused with less definite effect. 

“One week the contest required the 
writing of a 50-word essay upon the sub- 
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ject, ‘If I Were a Grocer.’ The sugges- 
tions resulting were so good that two 
grocery chains requested copies of them 
for their store managers. After these re- 
quests the News printed a broadside con- 
taining the best essays and sent copies 
to all the grocers in town. 

“The contests were continued until all 
food advertisers in the News had been 
represented. It cost the paper several 
hundreds of dollars in space and prizes, 
but it did the food advertisers an amount 
of good that never can be fully measured. 
The interest of the public was. marked 
from the first. 


Woman Sues Daily for $50,000 


Miss Harriet B. Mosier has brought 
suit for $50,000 against the Olean (N. 
Y.) Times because of what she claims 
was an improper use ‘of her name in con- 
nection with an article which appeared 
in the Times relative to certain persons 
in that city becoming ill after receiving 
candy said to have been poisoned. 
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GIRL REPORTER IS 
BY SPIRITUALISM 


Editor & Publisher 


ALMOST LYNCHED 
CAMP FANATICS 


Battle Raged Around Her Taxi When She Brought Police 
Squad to Arrest Mediums at Spirit Stronghold Near 
Anderson, Ind.—Exposes Their Frauds for NEA 


HE old Arabian Nights school 

journalism, considered almost defunct 
nowadays, had its inning recently in a 
series of adven- 
tures which al- 
most ended in the 
lynching of a 
young newspaper 
woman, Miss Vir- 
ginia Swain, of 
NEA Service, by 
a mob of 3,000 in- 
furiated spiritual- 


ists at Camp 
RGR’ SHAUN Chesterfield, Indi- 
ana. 


Threats, warnings, hairbreadth escapes 
and a midnight chase over country roads 
—all the elements of the old newspaper 
melodrama were present, culminating in 
a riot on Sunday night, Aug. 23, when 
Miss Swain led a police raid upon the 
camp with warrants for the arrest of 14 
mediums whose operations she had been 
investigating during a five weeks’ stay at 
the camp. 

Fanatics who had gathered for the 
Sunday night meetings caught a sight of 
Miss Swain in a taxi, recognized her as 
“Viola Simmons,” under which name she 
had lived among them, and attacked the 
taxi, yelling “lynch her.” 

Two other NEA workers, Roy J. Gib- 
bons, manager of the Chicago bureau, 
and Donn Sutton, beat off the crowd from 
the running boards of the taxi and blocked 
the doors of the car until police could 
form a cordon about it. 

A headlong chase over uncertain roads 
took Miss Swain to Anderson, Ind., where 
she spent the night under police guard. 

The trials of the mediums will begin in 
the circuit court at Anderson about Oct. 
1, with the eyes of friends and foes of 
spiritualism the country over focussed up- 
on the outcome. 

The cult has pledged unlimited re- 
sources for the defence of its leaders, 
recognizing the fact that the struggle 
about to open will decide permanently the 
legal status of commerce in supernatural 
phenomena in the United States. 

NEA has retained Phil O’Neill, an 
Anderson attorney of wide reputation, to 
aid in the prosecution, and has accepted 
the offer of Harry Houdini, magician and 
crusader against spiritualistic fakes, to act 
as expert witness in the courtroom. 

The drama which the case promises to 
supply has interested many newspapers in 
surrounding cities, and hotel reservations 
are already being made by interested 
persons who will attend the trials. 

In answer to the charge of the spiritu- 
alist leaders that Miss Swain’s investiga- 
tion was for newspaper sensation only, the 
NEA syndicate has made plans to fight 
the battle through to the finish in order 
to achieve some substantial good beyond 
the newspaper exposé. 

Camp Chesterfield is the national head- 
quarters of the cult and has driven a 
highly profitable trade in spirit voices, 
celestial telephone calls,. materialized 
ghosts and heavenly controls for 35 years. 

The profits of each annual- camp season 
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of of six weeks will total at a conservative 


estimate, $100,000. 

Assigned to investigate the camp, Miss 
Swain entered it July 27, in the role of a 
school teacher from Kansas City, seeking 
communication with her brother recently 
dead, a purely fictitious relative. 

For five weeks she attended daily class- 
es, lectures and seances, invariably re- 
ceiving messages from the brother, in ac- 
cord with the story which she allowed to 
circulate about camp in regard to her 
quest at Chesterfield. 

Her “brother” talked with her through 
tin trumpets, materialized for her at se- 
ances, blessed her through trance mediums, 
prescribed cures for bronchitis and gave 
her advice about her love affairs. 

She also acquired a Hindu guide to 
oversee her investments, was freed of a 
devil and charmed against the evil eye, 
and bought the soul of a dead Indian for 
$1 to protect her from cancer. 

She bought spirit photographs of Abra- 
ham Lincoln and W. T. Stead and cats 
and dogs. She was initiated into the 
crystal gazers’ cult and instructed in the 
development of her own clairvoyance. 

She watched spirits weaving ectoplasm, 
and observed that it was more like China 
silk than the product of any heavenly 
looms. 

She attended a materializing seance in 
which each of the 30 spirits who appeared 
sported two gold teeth in the upper row, 
surprisingly like the two which the medi- 
um owned herself. 

She watched a masculine ghost adjust 
his black robes to resemble trousers, while 
hiding the lace on the nightie he had 
been wearing as a female spirit. 

She was kissed by a ghost child and 
blessed by a sister she never had. She 
was promised a husband if she would 
stay long enough at camp, and waited 
five weeks without seeing a sail. 

She was advised by the spirit world to 
have her tonsils, her appendix and seven 
tumors removed. And she was given 
secret information of a murder in her 
family. 

Her portable typewriter, which she had 
been obliged to bring, in order to carry on 
some editorial duties, aroused heavenly 
curiosity and she was asked by the spirit 
of a child drowned in the Missouri river 
30 years ago what “that little thing was 
that went click clack in her room.’ 

Later when the suspicion of the type- 
writer grew stronger and she was more 
openly warned, she took to sleeping with 
the door and windows of her room barri- 
caded, and never went out alone after 
dark. 

In order to watch the operations of me- 
diums who read sealed messages in audi- 
torium meetings, she volunteered to play 
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the piano for the hymn singing, and gain- 
ed an unobstructed view of the stage. 

She took dozens of pictures for repro- 
duction with a vest pocket camera, and 
gained favor with many of her subjects 
by giving them copies of the snapshots. 

At the end of the period she went to 
Indianapolis, wrote the first four chapters 
of the series and met her co-workers. 
Together they swore out the warrants and 
launched the raid. 

She is now looking forward with mixed 
sensations to a winter or a large part 
of a winter on the witness stand. 

In the meantime she has perfected her 
skill with the spirit trumpet purchased at 
Chesterfield, and is prepared to help Hou- 
dini in his demonstrations in the court- 
room. 

The articles have been published in 
many NEA papers throughout the coun- 
try, but it seems probable that the big 
story is yet to come, on the arena at 
Anderson, Ind., in October. 

Miss Swain’s newspaper experience was 
gained on the old Des Moines News, 
which was purchased last year by the 
Des Moines Register and Tribune and 
merged with the Tribune. Following the 
sale she became a feature writer for con- 
solidated Tribune-News. She, joined 
NEA Service last January. 

Soft of voice, winning in manner, de- 
cidedly feminine, Miss Swain impresses 
those who talk with her by her charm, 
her graceful, self-confident poise. She is 
keenly interested in every phase of news- 
paper work. Before becoming a reporter 
she taught for five years in mid-western 
schools. 

She is a graduate of the University of 
Missouri School of Journalism. 


Daily Merges Semi-Weekly 


The San Antonio (Tex.) Semi-Weekly 
Farm Express, has ceased publication and 


the subscription list: has been combined ' 


with that of the Express, daily. This 
marks the passing of one of the oldest 
newspapers published in the South, the 
Semi-Weekly having been established in 
the fall of 1865 following the close of 
the Civil War. 
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Magazine Publishers Make Rate Dis- 
cussion Chief Topic at Meet : 


Developments in the postal situation 
and its possibilities will be the outstand- 
ing subject of discussion at the sixth an- 
nual meeting of the National Publishers 
Association to be held at Buckwood Inn, 
Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa., Sept. 29-30, 
The meeting committee, of which Graham 
Patterson is chairman, made public the 
program this week. 

“Publishers should understand that the 
Congressional committee, when revising 
rates on second class mail, will have be- 
fore them the figures of the cost ascer- 


tainment report, showing a loss of $74-_ 


000,000 a year on second class mail and 
will be guided in making rates by this 


report and by such arguments as we can | 
present to them refuting such loss,” it is _ 
stated in a notice sent association mem- | 


bers. 
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Editor & Publisher for September 19, 


By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


A FOLLOW-UP Lawson story may be 

found in The Outlook for Sept. 9. 
It deals with the will of the late Victor 
F. Lawson of Chicago and it expresses 
disappointment that control of the Daily 
News was left absolutely in the hands of 
a trust company named as trustees for 
the entire estate. 
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N interesting study of British and 
American pictorial publicity will be 
found in “Art in Advertising” by Percy 
VY. Bradshaw (The Press Art School, 
Tudor Hall, Forrest Hill, London, Eng- 
land). The author is director of The 
Press Art School and the volume is such 
an important contribution to the litera- 
ture of the subject that it will be spe- 
cially reviewed in a later issue of Eprror 
& PUBLISHER, i 
ok *k kK 


ROYAL J. DAVIS, political editor of 


the New York Evening Post, will 
publish through Harper & Brothers a 
life of Grover Cleveland designed primar- 
ily to appeal to boys. Davis writes such 
interesting copy that it would be strange 
if anything from his pen did not contain 
something worth while for editorial 


writers. 
a 


AN article, the mention of which might 

appropriately be marked “top of 
column,” is “The Odyssey of a Column- 
ist” by Jay E. House in The Saturday 
Evening Post for Sept. 5. Mr. House 
says that for 25 years he has made a 
qewspaper column &tand up and beg for 
ais daily bread. Such a record.of con- 
unuous service practically makes him the 
widest living newspaper columnist. He 
s also a “double-columnist” for his work 
uppears not only in the Philadelphia Pub- 
ac Ledger, but also in the New York 
Evening Post. 


In speaking of the evolution of the 


wesent day columnist, Mr. House says: 
| Biologically speaking, he is the get of the 
jid-school humorist and the old-time para- 
wapher. Curiously enough, the foal has few 
vf the characteristics of either sire or dam. 
7rom along in the ’70’s until the late ’90’s, 
1 large class of paragraphers made mock and 
lourished. Many of them served small-town 
apers; all were anonymous and unknown out- 
ide the immediate neighborhood of their own 
arrow activities. There was nonpareil, gothic 
nd caslon old-style, even then, but its forte 
vas plain and fancy job printing. It was not 
mployed for the purpose of giving paragraphers 
‘by’ lines. The old-timers were sung but 
imhonored. Their stuff permeated a nation. 
t was copied from Belfast to San Diego, and 
rom Bellingham to Tallahassee. But credit, 
hen credit was given, accrued to the news- 
aper on which the paragrapher was employed. 
rhus the Scmerville Journal, Germantown Tele- 
aph, Yonkers Statesman, Danbury News, Nor- 
astown Herald, and a number of other small- 
dwn newspapers impinged upon a national con- 
tiousness and became famous. 


In the course of his “wanderings’— 
hrough the columns of the Post and 
he longside reading matter—House pays 
his tribute to Eugene Field, father of 
he modern column: 

He (Field) laid the pattern with his “Sharps 
nd Flats” in the Chicago Daily News. His 
‘gatees shaped slowly into flight. Between 
teld’s death and the real development and 


pread of the newspaper column, more than a 
ozen years elapsed. But, in a general way, 
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those who bade for his mantle followed the 
path he had broken. By his contemporaries 
who still survive, and by many of those who 
came upon the stage as he departed from it, 
Field is considered the colossus of the trade. 


But later House adds this paragraph 
about Field: 


But if he was the colossus of the trade, the 
work of the columninst is the most fleeting and 
ephemeral of all writing. I have so much of 
“Sharps and Flats” as was considered worthy 
of preservation between covers on the bookshelf 
at home, There is scarcely a gleam in it. 
Some years ago J, had the impulse to reprint 
a column of Field’s stuff. I was compelled to 
ravage the book from cover to cover to eke 
Irom it a thousand words which seemed to 
me to be worth the printing. Maybe I am no 
judge of that which is worthy of reproduction. 
But I doubt that Field wrote a column which 
would stand up in competition with a score of 
those turned out today. 


When I was editing Judge I had a 
somewhat similar experience in selecting 
material from “Sharps and Flats.” But 


-one thing impressed me as I reread the 


work of Eugene Field and that was the 
way in which he seized upon an item 
of current interest and made it grist for 
his mill, With all due respect I stilt 
think that Field could hold his own with 
the present day paragraphers. 

Incidentally, Mr. House meets the tramp 
printer in his wanderings and gives him 
two or three sticks of type. 

The paragraph that ought not to be 
skipped is the one dealing with the read- 
ing public. In it the result of 25 years 
of experience as a columnist is thus given: 
; What I have found is that newspapers and 
individuals, so long as it is done fairly, de- 
cently and in good humor, can say anything 
they like to an American audience, and it will 
come back for more. I know. I have written 
freely, frankly, and with great candor on al- 
most every topic. under the shining sun. 1 
have goaded every sacred ox in the corral. I 
have scared editors half to death. But I doubt 
that I ever ccst a newspaper a friend or a 
subscriber, 

* = a 


RTHUR F. ALLEN of thé Sioux 
City (la.) Journal opens The Iowa 
Journalist for September with “On The 
Need of Being Exact.’ In an editorial 
on “School News” may be found the fol’ 
lowing tip: 
When Miss Bird gives the first test in 
community civics, why not print a list of the 
questions, together with the names of those 


pupils who wrote the best examinations? Why 
not give the names of the freshmen who wrote 


the best themes handed in during the past 
week? Why not print one or two of the 
themes? Are there any students whose grade 


averages have been more than, say, 80% since 
the day when they brought home their first 


report cards? Why isn’t this just as good a 
story as the yarn that announces that some 
section hand’s son has won seven letters in 


athletics and will undoubtedly win 
if he can keep up his studies? 

Schools exist primarily to dispense formal 
education. Why not chronicle high points in 
the dispensing process? 
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tribute to Eprror & PusiisHer for the 
good service it is doing “by calling at- 
tention to the subtlety of much propa- 
ganda offered editors of daily and weekly 
papers as news.” 
* ok Ox 
OBERT S. MANN, editor of the 
Journalism Series put out by the 
University of Missouri, has brought to- 
gether in a pamphlet several addresses de- 
livered at the Sixteenth Annual Journal- 
ism Week. The addresses deal with ad- 
vertising and publicity. 

George M. Burbach, advertising man- 
ager, St, Louis Post-Dispatch, opens the 
pamphlet with “Newspaper Organization 
and Some Observations on Newspaper 
Advertising.” What he says about the 
classified department ought to be perused 
by every advertising manager connected 
with the newspaper. 

For those who work on community 
weeklies what Mr. Burbach says should 
be supplemented by “Building a Classi- 
fied Page in a Country Weekly” by W. 
Earle Dye, Editor of the Richmond Mis- 
sourtan. He believes that the develop- 
ment of a classified want ad section not 
only opens up a legitimate field of profit, 
but also broadens the horizon of service 
to the community at large. 

Among other contributors are: R. C. 
Ferguson, editor of the Buffalo (Mo.) 
Reflex, who urges newspapers to be on 
‘guard against fake advertising; John H. 
DeWild, manager of the Merchants’ Sery- 
ice Department, Ely & Walker Dry Goods 
Company, St. Louis, who discusses adver- 
tising from the view point of the country 
merchant; G. V. Kenton, editor, St. Louis 
News Service, tells about advertising a 
city; James O’Shaughnessy, executive 
secretary, American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, who suggests means 
whereby country newspapers .can get na- 
tional advertising. The pamphlet con- 
cludes with “The New Profession—Pub- 
lic Relations” by Frank LeRoy Blanchard. 

A second bulletin containing other of 
the addresses delivered during ‘“Journal- 
ism Week, 1925” will appear at an early 


A Security Market 


with 
service. 
Buffalo offers a promising market for 
high grade securities. The Buffalo 
Evening News financial and business 
pages are complete, interesting, prompt; 
carrying TO-DAY’S news of activities 
in commerce and markets TO-DAY. 
The News with its effective cover- 
age and responsive reader interest, of- 
fers the financial advertiser the com- 
plete audience in the Buffalo territory. 
A. B. C. Sept. 30, 1924, *124,468 total 
net paid. 
Cover the Buffalo Market with the 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


complete newspaper financial 


*Present average circulation 129,834 
Edward H. Butler, Editor and Publisher 
Kelly-Smith Company, Representatives 
Lytton Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Marbridge Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. 


The 
DES MOINES 
CADITAL 


Completely covers 

‘ Des Moines’ entire 
trade, territory for 
you at arate of 14c 
per line. 


E It is the best 
advertising 
buy in the mid- 
west. 


O’Mara & Ormsbee 


Special Representatives 


The 
DES MOINES 
CAPITAL 


Lafayette Young 
Publisher 
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date. Copies may be obtained upon appli- 
cation to Walter Williams, Dean of the 
School of Journalism, Columbia, Mo. 


Perhaps They Heard a Story Break 


The rumble of huge rotary presses 
turning out the next morning’s editions— 
familiar music to every working journal- 
ist—was heard by millions all over Eng- 
land on the night of Sept. 17, when every 
mechanical sound made in the course of 
the production of a daily newspaper was 
broadcast from the British Broadcasting 
Company’s 2LO station. The noises pro- 
ceeded from the various departments of 
the Daily Mail. 


G. Lansing Hurd Buys Daily 


G. Lansing Hurd, who recently sold 
his interest in the Corvallis (Ore.) 
Times-Gazette, has purchased the Santa 
Rosa, (Cal.) Republican, an afternoon 
paper. 


Glorld 


These two newspapers of- 
fer the most powerful all- 
day service in New York 
available as a unit under a 
single contact. The 650,000 
Datty Wortp — EVENING 
Wortp readers constitute a 
highly concentrated force to 
be reckoned with in any 
campaign designed to effect 


distribution in Greater New 
York. 


The Epening Wiorld 
Pulitzer Building, New York 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 


Detroit 


Fourth 
Largest 


City 


Complete coverage with 
one paper. 


The Detroit News 


Offers advertisers 
unusual opportunities 


Giving better 
service to more 
neWspapers ts our 
pleasant job 


e 


THE BASIL L. SMITH SYSTEM, Inc. 


International Classified Advertising 
Counsellors 


Packard Building, Philadelphia 
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N. Y. Sun Employees on Outing 
About 400 members of the New York 
Sun staff with their families went on an 
excursion Sept. 13 on the steamboat Sea 
Gale up L. I. Sound to Roton Point. 


Daily Planned for Homosassa, Fla. 


Frank Greenway is planning to start 
publication 


shortly of the Homosassa 


Editor 


(Fla.) Daily News. He is arranging 
to use the United Press report. 


Okmulgee Times Building New Home 


The Okmulgee (Okla.) Times and 
Democrat expects to move into its new 
home Dec. 1. A new Hoe press is being 
installed. H. H. Horton is general man- 
ager. 


& Publisher for 


September, 19, 1925 


Two Oklahoma Papers Suspend 


The Apperson (Okla.) American, 
owned by Frank Nipper, and the Burbank 
(Okla.) Tribune, both in Osage county, 
have suspended publication. 


National Better Bureau Appoints 


Lou E. Holland, president, National 
Better Business Bureaus, Inc., has ap- 


pointed Roland F. Murphy as? head of | 
the educational staff. He was formerly — 
manager of the Boston Better Business 
Commission. E 


Now Printing Seven Issues 


The Lubbock (Tex.) Avalanche has 
inaugurated a Monday morning edition 
and is now a seven-day paper. 


SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


FOR NEWSPAPER MAKING 


TRE HIGHEST STANDARD 


Write for Information Concerning 


Wilke’s Metal 
Insurance Plan 
It Will Save You Money 


Metals Refining Co. 


Hammond, Indiana 


Warehouses in Principal Cities 


Printing Press Control 


“The Safest System in 
the World” 
For Large and 
Small Plants 
Consult Our Nearest Office 
The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. 


Works: MILWAUKEE and NEW YORK 


New York Cincinnati Milwaukee 

Chicago Boston San Francisco 

Pittsburgh Detroit Los Angeles 

Philadelphia St. Louis Portland 
Cleveland Buffalo 


Seattle—H., B. Squires Co. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 


Cline-Westinghouse Double Motor-Drive 
with full automatic push button control 


USED BY THE 


Roanoke Times 
Roanoke, W. Va. 


We refer you to them for their 
opinion 


EASTERN OFFICE 


MAIN OFFICE 


Conway Bldg. Marbridge Bldg. 
111 W. Washington St. Broadway at 34th St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


——oOoOoOoOOoooooooeeaeaeaeaeaeaeeaeaeaeaeaeaeaeaeaeeeeoe eee 


For Sale—Cheap. 
Used Goss Mat Roller for wet mats only. 
The Goss Printing Press Co., 1535 So. Paulina 
St., Chicago, IIl. 


For Sale. 


Goss Comet, Linotype and complete equip- 
ment of small daily newspaper; also many 
other bargains in used newspaper equipment. 
Let us know your wants. Griffiths Publishers 


Exchange, 15 Nassau St., N. Y. C. 


THE ~~ 
GOSS PRINTING ‘PRESS.CO. 
CHICAGO — NEW YORK = LONDON 


in Stock 


Some outstanding and exclusive 
features of The Goss Combination 
Wet and Dry Matrix Roller: Pat- 
ented stretching roller produces 
dry mats without a wrinkle. Both 
ends of cylinder are set at same 
time. Heavy cast-iron cylinders 
with forged steel shafts. Extra 
heavy bed—no racks—largeenough 
to run chase with columns cross- 
wise. Rolls wet mats in 111% sec- 
onds; dry mats in 22! seconds. 
Write for complete catalog of 
Goss Stereotyping Machinery. 


THE GOSS PRINTING 
_PRESS CO., CHICAGO 


For Sale. 
We offer for sale at a bargain for cash, 1 
Hoe Moulding Machine for wet mats, 2 


Pneumatic Steam Tables, 1 Hoe No. 7 Metal 
Pot, (5,000 lb. capacity) with Pump, and 2 
Hoe Generators. For full information, address 
Gulf City Publishing Company, Tampa, Fla. 


———S 


USED NEWSPAPER PRESSES 


Scott. 16,24 and 32 Page Presses 
G O S S 24 page Press for black or 


color work. 


H O E Quadruple, Sextuple, Sex- 


tuple color Press, 9cylinder 
color Press, Octuple and 
Double Sextuple Presses. 


Available For Early Delivery. 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 
Main Office & Factory - - - - Plainfield, N. J. 
New York Office - - 
Chicago Office 


Brokaw Bldg., 1457 Broadway 
Monadnock Block 


Advertisers Get Complete 
Coverage of Michigan 
Outside of Detroit 
With The Booth Newspapers 

Seven out of eight are alone 


in their fields 


The Grand Rapids Press 

The Flint Daily Journal 

The Saginaw News Courier 
The Kalamazoo Gazette 

The Jackson Citizen Patriot 
The Bay City Times Tribune 
The Muskegon Chronicle 
The Ann Arbor Times News 


The Booth Publishing Co. 


2500 Buhl Building 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


A compact, convenient and efficient Saw 
Table with a world-famous Hoe Saw .that 
has the requisite number of Teeth properly 
The Table 
is adjustable as to height to vary the pro- 
trusion of the saw while the Side Gauge 
can be set quickly through a Hand Wheel 


set for cutting Wood or Metal. 


and a Lock Nut. 


IF ITS A HOE, IT'S THE BEST ; 
test Oe apes te oY nf 8 ee ee 


R. HOE & CO., INC. 504-520 Grand Street, New York City | 


7 South Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Hoe Pedestal Saw Table 


DUNELLEN, N. J. 


Printers’ Outfitters. 


Printing Plants and business bought and sold, 
American Typefounders’ products, printers’ 
and bookbinders’ machinery of every descrip- | 
tion. Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman St., 
New York City. * 


Don’t Pig Metal } 
It Wastes Money 


Don’t melt your metal twice to use 
it once. Write for trial offer. The 
Monomelt “Single Melting Sys- 
tem.” References gladly furnished. 


©. 


Eliminates the Metal Furnace 


Printers Manufacturing Co. 


1109-17 Transpartation Bldg. 
Chicago Illinois 


World Bldg., New York City 


MODERNIZE 
COMPOSING ROOM 
HAMILTON EQUIPMENT 


Made in both wood and steel. 


Manufactured by 
The Hamilton Mfg. Co. 
Two Rivers, Wis. 


For sale by all prominent Type 
Founders and Dealers everywhere. 


7 Water Street, | 
BOSTON, MASS. | 
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also at 


Editor & Publisher 


for September 
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| THE MARKET PLACE OF THE NEWSPAPER 


_. per word per insertion, cash with order, 
~ for advertisements under the classifica- 
n of “Situations Wanted.” 


Ic Per line per insertion, cash with order, 
¥\ if white space is used at top and bot- 
n of advertisement. 


Ic per word per insertion, cash with order, 
for advertisements under any other 
ssification. 


line per insertion, cash with order, 
Jc ta hitedapacbhia nesd. atstep ‘and* bot 
mn of advertisement. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ivertising Manager or Assistant. 
yw employed, ‘seeks position with greater op- 
rtunity for future, 10 years’ experience .as 
eet man, assistant and manager. 4% years 
ssent position. Can handle department 
automobiles, general advertising or en- 
e department. Good copy writer. 32 years 
married. Prefer Eastern or ‘Central *pa- 
- Will go anywhere if permanence and 
yvancement are assured. Address A-823, 
itor & Publisher. 


lvertising Manager-Salesman. . 

ve years’ experience, local and national. Uses 
‘vice, writes copy, sells both successfully. 
indled entire department on daily of 6,500. 
is appearance, personality, ability. High 
hool graduate, 24. Available at once. . Ad- 
sss Box A-839, Editor & Publisher. 


isiness and Advertising Manager — 

th unquestionable record for maximum pro- 
ction, even under the most adverse condi- 
ns, contemplates making a change in the near 
ture for purely personal reasons. Now em- 
yed in Eastern community of 125,000. 
siness increased over $15,000 per month in 
9 years. A thorough executive and big per- 
mal producer. No objection to second or 
rd paper if real opportunity is offered. Age 
married, excellent reputation. Address Box 
329, care Editor & Publisher. 


‘culation Manager. , 

mpetent fully experienced daily Sunday and 
ning papers all phases of department and 
tk. Address Box A-830, Editor & Publisher. 


rculation Man. 

iblisher needing capital to pull his newspaper 
t of a rut, and place it as a leading medium 
his city is invited to communicate with a 
ecessful newspaper man, who has accom- 
shed the same thing for a newspaper now 
joying 30,000 circulation—just double in 
ree years. Full time cr part time personal 
vices for advice and supervision included in 
s confidential offer. Address A-806, Editor 
Publisher.» 


rculation Manager. 

circulation manager who years ago gradu- 
ad from the amateur class, and who has a 
vord of past achievements that will con- 
awe any publisher of his worth, desires a 
inge for good reasons. Has had twenty 
ars circulation experience on large metro- 
itan newspapers and for the past eleven 
ars has been at the head of this department. 
miliar with all methods of promoting and 
odling circulation, but has been especially 
tcessful in installing and operating under 
+ Independent Boy System. Prefers to 
on a salary and bonus plan for in- 
‘ased circulation. Very anxious to connect 
th a company that publishes the sort of a 
wspaper that will hold circulation, but 
are, through poor management, inefhciency 
lack of organization the department is not 
results. Age 42, married. Box 


eo g 


642, Editor & Publisher. 


Somewhere, 


‘Mr. Publisher, 


| the right’ man for that vacant 
| position on your staff is waiting 
| to hear from you. He is ready 
| to put his knowledge and ex- 
| perience at your service. He 
ie may be in the next town to you, 
or he may be a thousand miles 
away. But no matter what part 
of the country he is in a 
“Help Wanted” advertisement 
in Editor & Publisher will 
quickly locate him for you. 


Rate ten cents per word, cash 
5 with order 


Situations Wanted 


Circulation Manager Position Wanted. 

I am looking for a position as Circulation 
Manager or as Country or City Circulator. 
At present employed as District Circulation 
Manager with paper of 160,000 circulation. Now 
want to locate with smaller newspaper to act 
as’ Circulation Manager or as Country or Citys 
Cireulator. Experienced with earlier system 
and in City and Country. Circulation. Box 
A-838, Editor & Publisher. 


Classified Manager. 

Young man, 7 years’ classified advertising 
experience on metropolitan dailies; also ad- 
vertising agency training, looks for oppor- 
tunity as classified manager on newspaper 
in city of 60,000 to 100,000 population. A-1 
salesman. Best references. Box A-844, Editor 
&- Publisher. 


Cub Reporter. 

Scholarly young man; extensive vocabulary; 
weaver of words; willing to start at bottom and 
plunge into the work heart and soul. With 
inclination and right temperament to become 
greatest journalist of age. O’Henry Goodman, 
So. Sandisfield, Mass. 


Editor 

now available for afternoon papers; prefer city 
with population between 40,000 and 60,000; can 
give-employer as reference; editorials command 
attention; good executive; alert and construc- 
tive; good mixer; married and not floater; 
five years on present job. K. H. Craig, Mans- 
field, Ohio, care Mansfield News. 


Editorial. 

Man of ability and wide experience, mainly 
metrcepolitan, seeks connection with first class 
paper, editorial or feature writing preferred, 
but will accept job in another capacity. Desires 
permanent connection where there is a future. 
Address Box A-831, Editor & Publisher. 


Executive. 

Experienced Newspaper Man wants Executive 
Position on small daily. Gets re8ults. Can 
do editorials, politics, features. Box <A-840, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Executive’s Assistant. 

Young man, 26, now employed as Classified 
Manager on paper of 25,000 circulation, desires 
position assisting a busy newspaper publisher, 
or business manager. Am thoroughly experi- 
enced both classified and display. Am a pro- 
ducer and a business builder. Desire to learn 
the business end of the newspaper. Have 
initiative, perseverance and not afraid of long 
hours. Best of references. Details on request. 
Address “Burch,” 845 Broad street, Newark, 
Ni Jk 


Experienced Able Editorial Executive, 
in prime of life, seeking similar connection 
with Southern newspaper in city of 100,000 or 


larger. Prefer evening paper. Smaller paper 
would be attractive on a stock basis. Full 
statement of qualifications, experience, etc., 


on application, together with visit, if proposi- 
tion is attractive. Address A-843, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Proofreader 

open for position evening daily in 
Alabama, Florida or Carolinas. 
Inez Walker, Sylvester, Ga. 


Georgia, 
Wire or write 


HELP WANTED 


‘Circulation Manager. 


We have two desirable openings for two news- 
paper circulation managers who know how to 
build up and manage a force of house-to-house 
salesmen, and a force of collectors besides a 
small office staff. Applicant must be at least 
thirty years of. age with five years’ experience. 
Ernest A. Scholz, Circulation Director, The 
Butterick Publishing Company, Butterick Bldg., 
New York City. 


Wanted. 

Copy writer and lay out man with merchan- 
dise experience preferred. Must be able to 
create and write effective copy with original 
ideas. Splendid opportunity with leading 
combination dailies in Southwestern state. Give 
full details, submit specimen work. Unusual 
opportunity for the right man. A-817 EpiTor 
& PuBLISHER. i : 


Help Wanted 


Resident Syndicate Salesman. 
One ‘man in every state to, represent feature 
syndicate, as side line. Liberal commission. 
Box A-845, Editor & Publisher. 


Syndicate Salesman Wanted. 

To handle as side line non-competitive feature 
now used. in 120 newspapers. Liberal commis- 
sion; confidential. A-836, Editor & Publisher. 


Wanted: A Promotion Man. 

Metropolitan daily in city of two hundred 
twenty five thousand located in South wants 
a promotion man to take charge of newly es- 
tablished promotion department. We prefer a 
man who is now an assistant in the promotion 
department of some large metropolitan daily. 
The man we are looking for must be an execu- 
tive capable of taking entire charge of de- 
partment, must be statistician enough to develop 
facts and figures regarding the paper and then 
be able to write a convincing. advertisement 
with the facts developed and must come well 
recommended. With first letter enclose photo- 
graph giving age and by whom employed dur- 
ing the past five years also what salary ex- 
pected. This is a real opportunity for a man 
who can fill the place. Address Box A-827, 
Editor & Publisher, 


Wanted. 

Alert, experienced city editor, familiar with 
Connecticut, who can build up a good local 
organization under small paper limitations. 
Must be live worker himself; know news; be 
able to write graphic heads and instill right 
methods into men under him. If he makes 
good, can become Managing Editor. Appli- 
cants write to The Evening Day, New Lon- 
don, Conn. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Wanted. 
To buy Ohio daily or weekly newspaper. 
Postoffice Box 301, Columbus, Ohio. 


“ESPARTO” PAPER TESTED 


Bureau of Standards Experimenting 


With Wild Grass Product 


Paper making stock new to America 
has just been tried out in the experimental 
paper mill of the Bureau of Standards at 
Washington. The material is partially 
pulped “esparto”—a wild grass indigen- 
ous to southern Spain and northern 
Africa. Abroad it is known for its fine 
paper making qualities. It can now be 
delivered partially pulped to American 
mills at attractive rates. Since it is now 
economical to consider it in American 
paper making, the Bureau of Standards 
made up on a semi-commercial scale sam- 
ples of esparto paper with the imported 
stock. The laboratory tests of the fin- 
ished product are now ready for American 
industry. 

The Bureau reports that the imported 
samples of partially pulped esparto gave, 
after cleaning, a 60 per cent yield of 
paper-making fiber, and that the result- 
ing esparto paper was stronger than soda 
pulp paper. 

While paper may be made from any 
kind of fiber, esparto is one of the few 
from which it can’be made economically. 


DAWES “KIDNAPS” EDITOR 


“You’re Assigned—Beat It!’ 
Says, Settling Argument 


W. G. Sibley, veteran editor of Gal- 
liposis, O., and a daily contributor to 
the editorial page of the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce, arrived in San Francisco 
last week on his first visit, as the guest 
of Vice President Dawes. He was lit- 
erally “kidnapped” by Dawes on the trip. 

The day before General Dawes was to 


MoE. 


AT 


SOME NEWSPAPERS 
NOW AVAILABLE 


Daily in moderate sized city east of 
Mississippi, good earning record, 

Daily in Florida. 

Profitable weekly, Florida. 

Valuable weekly, Minnesota, 

Good weekly in Georgia, 

New York State daily, 

Fine earning weekly New York State 
within hundred miles of city. 


Capable newspaper men commanding 
moderate capital can invest to advantage in 
the above list. Write for particulars. 


PALMER, DEWITT & PALMER 
350 Madison Ave., New York City 


Telephone Madison Square 8237 


Successful 
Performance 


This firm has a record of almost 
15 years of suceeseful performance in 
the difficult work of 


of newspaper and magazine properties 
throughout the U. S& 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Times Bldg. New York 


WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


POSITIONS NOW OPEN 
for CCPY READERS 
REPORTERS 
ADVERTISING SOLICITORS 
and DEPARTMENT HEADS 
WITH GOOD NEWSPAPERS 


IN SOUTH, EAST, and MID- 
DLE WEST. 


Registration free. Confiden- 
tial service. No obligation to 
apply for positions offered. 


FERNALDS EXCHANGE, INC. 
THirD NATL.BioG., SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY. 
New York, August 27, 1925. 


August 26th, 1925, the Board of Directors 
declared a quarterly dividend of 14% on the 
6% Preferred Stock and a quarterly dividend 
of 1%% on the 7% Preferred Stock, payable 
October 15th, 1925, to holders of record of the 
respective stocks at the close of business Oc- 
tober 1st, 1925. 

Holders of the 6% Preferred Steck surren- 
dering their stock certificates on or before 
October ist, 1925, either to Bankers Trust 
Company, 14 Wall Street, New York City, or 
to the First National Bank of Boston, 67 Milk 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts, for exchange for 
the 7% Preferred Stock, together with the 
requisite cash payment of $10 per share, will 
be entitled to receive the dividend payable 
October 15th on the 7% Preferred. 

Cheeks will be mailed. ‘Transfer books will 
not close. 

OWEN SHEPHERD, Treasurer. 


leave Chicago he met Sibley by accident. 

“Look here,” said the general, “I’ve 
had to buy two tickets to-get a drawing- 
room and you've got to go along and 
ride the other one out.” 

Sibley was demurring when the man- 
aging editor of the Journal happened 
by. He learned the subject of the discus- 
sion. 

“You are assigned to go on this trip 
with General Dawes; beat it,’ he de- 
cided. 

Sibley did “beat it” without trunk, col- 
lecting what apparel he could in a few 
hours’ shopping. 

Sibley is a boyhood chum of Dawes 
and went to college with him. 


Members Like A.P. Advertising 


Associated Press members are showing 
keen interest in the advertising program, 
an innovation recently adopted under the 
management of Kent Cooper. More than 
400 member newspapers have requested 
proofs and mats of copy advertising the 
press association prepared under the di- 
rection of Arthur Thompson, of the New 
York executive office. Members are to 
use this copy, which explains the A. P. 
service. 


DOLEAK 


$ $ 


BUSINESS TICKLERS 


66 [JOW they shopped in (name of city) 

Fifty Years Ago.” Interviews with 
some of the old established firms may 
constitute the center of a page of edi- 
torial and advertising feature material, 
which could effectively carry this banner. 
—C. M. L. 


“MORE POWER TO YOUR EYES” 
could be the striking heading over a page 
of ads of oculists, optometrists, dealers 
in telescopes, microscopes and field glasses. 
The ads could be grouped into three sec- 
tions—one section could be devoted to 
making eyes normal for every day use, 
another section could be devoted to aid 
in seeing far distant objects and a third 
section to aid in seeing minute objects. 
Prank H. Williams. : 


Anniversary sales sare good business 
builders the year around. Why not send 
stamped cards to all advertisers, with 
space where they can write the name of 
the firm and when it was founded. The 
cards can then be filed and the advertising 
manager will be able to see every firm 
and remind it of the coming anniversary 
some time in advance—Davis ©. Van- 
livier, Lebanon (Ind.) Reporter. 


We sold a page of advertising recently, 
selling 10 spaces to the page, each ad 
carrying an appropriate cut. The ads were 
all numbered, with a blank space for a 
heading. To the person who picked the 
best headings we gave a cash prize. Nat- 
urally we printed the page again the 
next week with the winning headings— 
R. B. Howard, London (O.) Press. 


Many persons have difficulty under- 
standing the words of a song when one 
sings it or the record is played on a 
phonograph. The words of a song could 
be printed in a box in the middle of a 
page, the box to be surrounded by adver- 
tisements of music dealers who sell either 
the sheet music of the song or the record. 
Persons reading the words would be led 
into buying either the record or the music. 
—Bert D. Strang, Columbus, O. 


Most towns have many small manufac- 
turing concerns. These are ordinarily 
poor fady ertisers, but responded willingly 
to a page devoted exclusively to ads of 
their products run weekly. In the center 
box an article of two to three hundred 
more describing in turn the origin and 
development of each of these small. plants. 
—R. E. Dietz, Battle Creek. 


The Mahanoy City, (Pa.) Record- 
American cashes in handsomely on a 
Hebrew New Year’s Card annually. A 
suitable card of felicitation is placed with- 
in a fancy page border taken from a cut 
service. Following the card are the names 
of nearly every Hebrew family of that 
city. Fifty cents to a dollar can easily 


For Evening and Sundsy Newspapers 
Infernational News Service 
. World Building, New York 


PULLERS 


Editor 


ONE DOLLAR 
WILL BE 
PAID 
FOR EACH 


$ $ 


IDEA 
PUBLISHED 


be gotten for each name—David B. 
Davies, Mahanoy City (Pa.) Record- 
American. 


With fall moving day approaching, 
a page forum on furniture would be ap- 
propriate. Solicit ads on furniture re- 
pairs and new and old furniture for sale, 
as well as markets for used furniture. 
Two news stories, one on the real estate 
board’s forecast of moving day and the 
other on a few pertinent furniture statis- 
tics in your city, would draw attention to 
the page.—R. E. Dickson. 


Along with advertisements of school 
and college openings, there may be ob- 
tained a group of special ads entitled 
“Teachers of Music” from the schools 
and private individuals of your com- 
munity.—C. M. L. 


& Publisher for September 


19, 1925 


HEARST HAS TILTING YARD 


Buys Famous Old 12th Century Castle 
in Wales 


A “tilting yard” goes with St. Donat 
Castle in Wales, purchased a month ago 
by William Randolph Hearst, accord- 
ing to a description of the property pub- 
lished in the Chicago Tribune of Sept. 
15; 

The castle is in Glamorganshire on 
the Bristol ‘Channel, one of the wildest 
parts of Wales. It was built 800 years 
ago and is considered the most perfect 
Norman building in Great Britain, in a 
perfect state of preservation and appear- 
ing from the exterior just as it did in 
the twelfth century, although it now has 
electric lights, bathrooms and all modern 
conveniences. 

Mr. Hearst, it is stated, intends to 
live in the castle, which is set in 
1,300 acres of park and has a private 
bathing beach. He will have a gatehouse, 
portcullis, guardroom, outer and inner 
bailey, banqueting hall, gallery, armory, 
tilting yard and twenty bedrooms. 

The publisher is said to have seen 
photographs of the castle in an illus- 
trated weekly and to have cabled his 
agents in London to purchase it. The 
transaction was completed, it was stated, 
within three hours. 

The castle was remodeled to its present 
state of modernization by the late Mor- 
gan Williams, 


ONE DOLLAR 
WILL BE PAID 
FOR EACH 
“HUNCH” 
PUBLISHED 


ARE there to be any changes in the 

chool courses in your city this year? 
W i the teaching of evolution be a ques- 
tion for school authorities to decide before 
school opens?—Lewis Hyman. 


“The Best Vacation I Ever Had” as 
title of a column open to the readers 
would be timely and interesting in Sep- 
tember. It could be started with a few 
interviews with well known local people 
who are fresh from their summer out- 
ings.—F. K., Santa Ana, Cal. 


Give the high school a half or full 
page once a week to be edited and made 
up by the students. It will bring good 
will, circulation and advertising eo K. 
1D Duluth. 


The seven wonders of your city! Have 
staff men interview various people and 
get their opinions as to what these won- 
ders are. Take a vote of your readers. 
It stimulates local pride and is positive, 
constructive material—James M. Mosely, 
Boston, Mass. 


“Old Time Employees” is a series which 
pleases the big firms. Find the veteran 


“SKIPPY” 


By PERCY CROSBY 


The best juvenile 
comic strip. Combines 
great humor, excellent 


drawing and emphatic 
adult appeal. 


A feature you can’t afford 
to miss 


JOHNSON FEATURES, Inc. 


1819 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


workers 


in your city who have spent 
many years with the same firm and fea- 
ture them.—T. D., Lancaster (Pa.) News. 


BRIGGS CO. 


Columbian Mutual Tower 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CREATORS 
OF LOCAL 
DISPLAY 
FROM A NEW 
SOURCE 


Our Business Review and many other 
feature pages now running in more 
than 80 leading American and Can- 
adian newspapers. Write or wire 
for our representative. 


Big Names 


over 


Big Features? 


Frank Crane 
Arnold Bennett 
Gienn Frank 

Frank H. Simonds 
J. Carroll Mansfield 


Kathleen Norris 
Fannie Hurst 

Ruby M. Ayres 

E. Phillips Oppenheim 
Gluyas Williams 


@ The McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
@ 373 Fourth Avenue New York City 


What do the captains of the alk 
Lakes freight and passenger steamers d 
when the shipping season closes? Thei 
occupations make interesting featur 
stories.—S. K. D., Duluth. k 
7 

What are the most unusual and tric 
sentences ever imposed in the police an 
other courts of your city? Recently a 
Omaha man was sentenced to salute 
traffic officer every time he passed th 
latter’s corner. The man had been charge 
with cutting corners.—George Smeda 
Sioux City, Ia. 


How many prohibition law violator 
actually pay the large cash fines impose 
by the courts? A small per cent yo 
will find on investigation. A story show 
ing the convenience of the “pauper’ 
oath”; how a purse fat bootlegger save 
from $500 to $5,000 by taking such a 
oath and serving 30 or 60 days longer i 
lieu of paying cash, might prove interest 
ing—T. E., Minneapolis. 


Speaking of Crackers 


It looks as if the wise-cracker 
Ella Cinders will soon be as © 
well known and as popular as 
Uneeda Biscuit. 


The Ella Cinders strip has also 
a powerful human interest 
serial pull. 


Metropolitan Newspaper 
Service 
Maximilian Elser, Jr., General Manager 


150 Nassau Street, New York City 


STEP WORD 
PUZZLES 


By ARTHUR WYNNE 


Father of Modern X-Words invents and } 
patents new popular bit. Get it via— 


KING FEATURES — 
SYNDICATE, Inc. 


241 W. S8th St. NEW YORK CITY 


The W orld’ s Greatest 


Newspaper Feature 
Service 


Supplying a complete antl i 
exclusive daily illustrated 
feature service to news- | 
papers throughout the 
United States and in for- | 


eign countries. 


4 page ready-print color comics. 
Write for samples and rates 


NEASERVICEINC. (NIA 


1200W.3RD.STREET, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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NEW ENGLAND 


HAS THE MONEY 


products, 380 per cent; value of agricultural products, 375 per cent; bank 
clearings, 378 per cent; bank surplus, 436 per cent; bank deposits, 531 per 
cent, and population, 68 per cent. 


Satisfactory money conditions is assurance of a larger volume of busi- 
ness. There is cheer in the expectation of a brisk Christmas trade. 


Here is a hand picked market of almost eight million people, mostly 
city dwellers, industrious, successful and fond of comforts. 


National advertisers, to profit by this great New England success, 
need only to concentrate their advertising campaigns in this territory 
through the following newspapers: 


MASSACHUSETTS—Population, 3,852,356 


Cirou- 2,500 
**Attleboro Sun 
**Boston Globe 
**Boston Globe 
**Boston Transoript 
**Boston Post 
**Boston Post 
**Fall River Herald 
**Fitchburg Sentinel 
**Haverhill Gazette 
ttLynn Item 
+tLowell Courier-Citizen and 

Evening Leader (M&E) 
**New Bedford Standard Mercury 

(M&E) 

**New Bedford Sunday gorage tA 


**North Adams Transcript... (E) 
**falem News (E 
**Taunton Gazette 
** Worcester Telegram-Gazette 

M 


&E) 
**Worcester Sunday Telegram (8) 


MAINE—Population, 768,014 


**Anensta Kennebec Journal (M) 11,382 
ttBanger Daily Commercial..(E) 23,162 


10,000 


Circu- 
lation 


2,500 
lines 


10,000 
lines 
+tPortland Press-Herald and 
Express (E) 
**Portland Telegram 
(Sunday Edition Express) 


62,066 +20 16 
) 28,977 10 09 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—Population, 443,683 


**Qoencord Monitor-Patriot...(E) 5,258 .0875 
ttKeene Sentinel (E) 38,773 086 
**Manchester Union Leader 

(M&E) 29,692 13 


RHODE ISLAND—Population, 604,397 


ttNewport Daily News .0336 
ttPawtucket Times 

t+tProvidence Bulletin 

ttPrevidence Journal 

ttProvidence Journal 


.0296 
07 07 
17 
10 
4 15 
**Providence News ( 4 .07 
(E) 10 
025 
05 


(B).28 
(B).28 
.15 


ttProvidence Tribune 
**Westerly Sun E 
**Woonsocket Call 


VERMONT—Population, 352,428 


7,121 
3,104 
(M) 18,157 
(M) 10,878 


**Barre Times 
+tBennington Banner 
**Burlington Free Press 
**Rutland Herald 


In thirty-seven years bank deposits in New England increased 340 
per cent; exports, 95 per cent; imports, 470 per cent; value of manufactured 


Circu- 
lation 

**St. Johnsbury Caledonian-Record 
(E) 4,046 


2,500 
lines 


0214 


CONNECTICUT—Population, 1,380,631 
**Bridgeport Post-Telegram 
44,381 


20,910 
82,459 


**Bridgeport Post 

**Hartford Courant 

**Hartford Courant 

ttHartford Times 

**Meriden Record 

**Middletown Press 

+tNew Haven Register.... 
**New London Day 

ttNorwich Bulletin 

**Norwalk Hour (E) 
7tSouth Norwalk Sentinel...(E) 
**Stamford Advocate E 
**Waterbury Republican American 
&E) 23,467 


**Waterbury Republican ....(8) 15,078 


10,000 
lines 


015 


**A, B, C, Publishers’ Statement, March 31, 1935, 


+tGovernment Statement, March 31, 1925. 


(B) Combination rate Daily Journal and Eve, Bulletin, 
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Leads All New York 


Evening N ewspapers 


iB August, as in July of this year, The New York Sun published a 


larger volume of advertising than any other New York evening news- 
paper. 


The Sun published in August 826,146 lines of high-class advertising. 
This is 62,326 lines more than was published in any other New York 
evening newspaper. 


The Sun gained 194,940 lines of advertising in August of this year 
compared with August of last year, which is a greater gain than the 
ageregate gain of all other New York evening newspapers. 


Moreover, The Sun with its gain of 194,940 lines for August over 
August last year made a much greater gain than any one of the New 
York morning newspapers in week-day issues. 


For merchants and manufacturers alike, The Sun ts the greatest 
selling force in the New York market. 


The preference that advertisers show for The Sun ts based on The 
Sun’s ability to produce satisfactory results—which ts due, in 
turn, to a large, high-class and unusually responsive circulation. 


280 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


WASHINGTON, D. C,. BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Munsey Building Old South Building 208 La Salle St. First National Bank Building 
LOS ANGELES PARIS LONDON 
Van Nuys Building 49 Avenue de l’Orpera 40-43 Fleet Street 


JOURNALISI UBRAP Hs SUE—NEW NEWSPAPER BUILDINGS COST $10,000,000. 


SUITE 1700 Times Buritpinea, Naw US Lise) 
42™°2 STREET AND Broavpway 


Original second class entry The Journalist, March 24, 1884; Newspaperdom, March, 1892: The Editor & Publisher, December 7, 1901; The Editor & Publisher d 
dvertising, February 7, 1925; Revised entry, Editor & Publisher, May ll, 1916, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under the act ce Goa, Sosa Dees 


‘ol. 58. No. 18 NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 26, 1925 Bein, tat ie ee Oe Per, Copy 


$4.50, Canada; $5, Foreign 


‘Tue history of many an advertisement might read: Sired 
by inspiration, mothered by hard work, bred by brains, art- 
istry, experience and expense—but missed by millions. 2 z 
If your salesmen had to call in crowds upon prospects who 
had no time or chance to see them, they couldn’t do busi- 
ness either. v 2 In the first eight months of 1925, New York 
City newspapers carried 101,810,399 agate lines of adver- 
tising. But one New York paper, with the largest circula- 
tions in America, carried only 2,989,536 agate lines—every 
advertisement presented on a small page that could be 
wholly seen, in a small paper that could be wholly read and 
was wholly interesting to all its circulation throughout all 
its pages. vv Is.it any wonder that every advertisement can 
do more work, reach more prospects, sell more goods in 
the New York News? z z Get the facts! 


August Circulations bat ne 5, 
Averages for the month — wet aad a 
DFG. SE 2 ROA S ae J NS 
SA ay eh tee EB? O00 Marg : s 


(The Largest Circulations in America) 


New Yorks rnd Newspaper 


25 Park Place, NEW YORK 
: : Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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Announcing--- 


The expansion of the successful fiction program 
that made “The Flapper Wife” and “May Sey- 
mour (Footloose)” the outstanding circulation 
builders of the year. 


These stories brought thousands upon thousands 
in circulation to newspapers that exploited them. 


They have caused American newspapers to look 
to NEA Service for leadership in resultful fiction. 


NEA Service is responding with a program more 
ambitious than anything that has gone before. 


A great mystery story and a thrilling story of heart- 
intrigue and married life are now in preparation. 


Release dates and titles will be announced soon. 


Newest and best authors is NEA Service’s policy. 


NEA SERVICE, Inc., 


1200 West Third Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
The World’s Greatest Newspaper Feature Service 
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The Story Behind the Song 


By J. J. Geller 


Sold on Sight 
to Twenty Big Newspapers 


HE story behind the song is sometimes more romantic than the song itself. Who 

knows, for instance, that the two great Southern songs, ‘‘Dixie’’ and ‘‘Old Folks 

at Home,’’ were both written by Northerners, and that the author of the latter never 

saw the Swanee River, but found it in an atlas?—Or that the author of the pretty 

‘*On the Banks of the Wabash,’’ and other sentimental songs, was the brother of 

Theodore Dreiser, most realistic of modern novelists?—Or that ‘‘Sweet Adeline’’ 
started life as ‘‘Sweet Rosalee’’? 


Not all song writers spend their last days in poverty and neglect, but it seems to 
be the lot of most of them. J. J. Geller, in a series of sketches, writes with deep 
sympathy and from a wide experience on the lives of our song writers and the songs 
that have lived after them. 


This series of fifty-two articles, superbly illustrated by Reginald Birch, 
may still be for sale in your territory. Write for samples and prices. 


New Dork Herald Gribune Syndicate 
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PHILADELPHIA | 


IS AMERICA’S THIRD LARGEST 


Automobile Market 


With a population exceeding three million in the city and suburban trading zone, 
Philadelphia is very important in your consideration of your advertising campaigns. 


Te a oe 


There are more than 520,000 separate dwellings in Philadelphia, Camden and 
their vicinity. 


According to a study of the car registration figures of the U. S. Bureau of Public 
Roads compared with the data on homes compiled by the U. S. Bureau of the Census, 
cities and states which have the most autos in ratio to population, also have the high- 
est percentage of dwellings owned by their occupants. 


Philadelphia leads all the big cities in the number of homes owned by occupants, 
and automobile sales in this market prove the accuracy of the foregoing paragraph. 


Your sales in the Philadelphia territory will be increased if you will follow the 
plan of most of Philadelphia’s advertisers, that is: concentrate in the newspaper 


nearly everybody reads,—THE EVENING BULLETIN. 


DOMINATE PHILADELPHIA 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the newspaper 
“nearly everybody” reads— 


~The Ebening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


66 In 


Philadelphia 


nearly everybody reads 


The Bulletin; 


Copies . 
52 6, V9 a Day 
Net paid average circulation for six months ending March 31, 


1925. 


The circulation of The Phiteal pls Bulletin is the largest in 
Philadelphia and is one of the largest in the United States. 


NEW YORK : CHICAGO DETROIT f 
247 Park Avenue Verree & Conklin, Ine. C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc. i 
(Park-Lexington Building) 28 East Jackson Boulevard 117 Lafayette Boulevard 

SAN FRANCISCO KANSAS CITY, MO. } 
Thomas L. Emory,\Verree & Conklin, Inc. C. J. Edelmann, Verree & Conklin, Inc. ; 
681 Market Street 1100 Davidson Bldg. ; 


REE TEE EDGED TEETER TES 
(Copyright 1925—Bulletin Company) 
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Suite 1700 Times Building, 42nd St. at Broadway, New York. Telephone, Bryant 
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Powering New Homes for Many Papers 
} Built at Cost of $100,000,000 


end Generally Away From Factor 
Surroundings and Provide 


THENEVER an advertiser asked a 
newspaper man from another city— 
ost any city in the United States— 
ut the prosperity it was enjoying this 
mer, he was certain to elicit a tale 
jusy factories, bountiful payrolls, good 
8 at profitable prices for the farmer, 
rd bank-clearings of the past month, 
_ inevitably, 10 words or so about the 
ber and unheard of value of the build- 
permits just issued by the city author- 
. hat last element has attained 
and primary importance in this year 
925 as an index to prosperity. The 
re nation seems bent on building or 
ilding. Practically every industry 
not one but a dozen or more model 
ts to which it points with pride. The 
spaper industry is included. 
€w newspaper plants opened this year 
9 be in operation within the next few 
ths represent values for buildings, 
estate, and machinery well in excess 
100,000,000. That figure is conserva- 
for half of it is represented in the 
wn and stated values of less than a 
e of large city properties, and not 
Wg account of some forty other con- 
tion jobs for daily newspapers in 
ler cities. Newspaper publishers are 
hing now in days of affluence for the 
iown future. Make-shift plants and 
juated machinery whose operation 
ally cost more than the factory price 
lew equipment are being discarded. 
fle room is being. provided in most 
he new construction for the expan- 
that the next five, or sometimes 
ty-five years, are expected to bring. 
zed beside the presses and type-set- 
machines are new devices which the 
fants never saw, whose purpose it 
make easier and speedier and less 
asive- the. production of daily and 
ay editions. Comfort for employes 
‘onveniences for the public have been 
ed, usually without. regard to the 
ise that these departures added. 
fort for the eyes of the passer-by 
laily occupant has also received the 
tion of the publisher and his en- 
rs and architects, with the result 
the newspaper buildings of the past 
ars are among the finest that many 
possess. Some of them are unique 
eir beauty. 
lions of dollars have gone into such 
lures as the plant of the New York 
fon West 43rd street off 7th avenue, 
hicago Tribune tower and plant on 
'gan boulevard, the Philadelphia In- 
* building which straddles the main- 
racks of the Reading Railroad, the 
buildings of the Curtis newspapers 
gazines on Independence Square, 
he new palaces of the Milwaukee 
al, San Francisco Chronicle, the 
it Free Press, and the New York 
d Tribune. Millions» are being 
into the concrete, stone and steel 
S now rising for the Cleveland 
, New Vork Evening Post and the 
‘mati Enquirer. 
years the Detroit News plant has 
‘forth as the most handsome and 
cent newspaper factory in the 
but it is beginning to gain rivals. 
icago Tribune Tower, whose con- 


OF NEW NEWSPAPER TOWERS—NO. 1 


Magnificent Chicago Tribune Tower 


y to Structures Which Match Best Architecture, Conform to 
Maximum Convenience for Employes and Public 


struction is said to have cost $8,500,000, 
won for its architect a prize of $100,000. 
Its lines of clean white military gothic 
stab the Chicago sky-line like a sword. 
The New York Times plant rises in 
ivory grandeur above the last-century 
homes west of Broadway and 42nd street. : 
The San Francisco Chronicle building 
is the monument to M. H. de Young, 
to whose labors of 50 years San Fran- 
cisco owes much of the beauty it pos- 
sesses. The Philadelphia Inquirer and 
Detroit Free Press buildings, of sthose 
which came into active service this year, 
are superlative types of modern business 
architecture. The tower idea dominates. 

But metropolitan location and million- 
dollar purses are not at all necessary for 
the combination of efficiency and esthetic 
value that the publishers seek today. The 
Mianu News a few months ago moved 
into a home which would have loomed 
familiar in appearance to Ponce de Leon 
when he was Florida’s first realtor 400 
years ago. Its tower overlooking Bis- 
cayne Bay is modeled on the famous Gir- 
alda of Spain. 

Likewise of Spanish touch is the new 
home of the Cape Girardeau Southeast 
Missourian, which is described more fully 
on another page. 

These two examples of the unusual in 
newspaper architecture may be the pre- 
cursors of a new movement in the smaller 
cities away from the: factory type or the 
business-block variety of newspaper 
buildings. Several newspaper publishers 
who have not yet announced their plans 
for new construction are known to be 
considering designs of marked originality. 
Some of them like the idea put into effect 
recently by the Pasadena Star-News 
which designed its building to conform 
architecturally with the buildings of the 
civic centre group to which it is adjacent. 
Others are desirous of making their 
structures exemplify the pure early de- 
sign which prevailed in the colonial era 
in their localities. The possibilities in 
the latter field, especially in New Eng- 
land and the old Southern states, are 
alluring. 

The “first national bank” style of build- 
ing retains many friends among news- 
paper owners. In Ohio, the metropolitan 
Columbus Dispatch is now putting the 
finishing touches to a fine building of 
this class. The Athens Messenger a few 
weeks ago moved into a chastely ornate 
building of the bank type which it erected 
at a cost of $100,000. One of the finest 
recent small-city structures of this granite, 
marble and limestone front style is oc- 
cupied and owned by the Washington 
(Pa.) Observer & Reporter. It was 
completed about two years ago and is said 
to have cost more than $350,000. 

Somewhat novel buildings for news- 
paner occupancy are those of the Ashe- 
ville (N. C.) Times and the Birmingham 
Age-Herald. The former uses several 
floors of the only tower-type sky-scraper 
in Asheville. It is the tallest and one 
of the most impressive buildings in the 
city, which has had a tremendous activity 
in building during the past thrée years. 
and the Times early this year moved 
into a commodious plant in the rear and 


4 


side structure, where the narrow dimen- 
sions of the tower on the principal square 
of the city expand ‘on less costly land. 

The Birmingham Age-Herald occupies 
part of a new sky-scraper—the city’s tall- 
est—in the heart of the business district. 

Birmingham has another novel pub- 
lishing factory, shared by the Post and 
the Progressive Farmer. It is a manu- 
facturing building recently erected upon 
designs specially made for these publica- 
tions. The building is owned by a corpo- 
ration distinct from either of the publish- 
ing firms. It is well out of the business 
district, free from traffic congestion and 
convenient to railroad transportation. 
The News recently announced plans to 
add three stories to its present home. 

In the Southwest, the Houston Post- 
Dispatch furnishes another unusual situa- 
tion, Its new three-story plant, opened 
last Spring, is about two miles from the 
city’s heart, on the railroad and in a low- 
rent locality. In the business district this 
newspaper is now erecting a 22-story of- 
fice building, which will house its pub- 
lication office. Not far from this build- 
ing is the white and green glazed-brick 
pile occupied and owned by the Chronicle. 
This building is less than 10 years old 
and is an excellent example of the 
modern combination of newspaper plant 
and office structure. The Press owns and 
is sole occupant of a compact two-story 
plant three blocks from the city’s centre 


Editor 


yet free from the high rents of the busi- 
ness section. 

Both newspapers in Greensboro, N. C., 
are well situated in new homes. The 
Greensboro News plant is regarded by 
many publishers as one of the best small- 
city shops in the country. It is located 
on a railroad siding and is at the same 
time in the city’s commercial focus. 
Space on its upper floor was designed to 
accommodate future growth, meanwhile 
being especially fitted for occupancy by 
a photograph studio and engraving plant, 
lines closely allied to newspaper publica- 
tion. 

An office building and factory plant lo- 
cated on one of the busiest squares in 
Jersey City, across the river from Man- 
hattan, has been occupied by the Jersey 
Journal since last Spring. This plant is 
composed of three units, shaped some- 
what like a capital “I,” with the five- 
story office building fronting on Journal 
Square, a three-story building in the 
rear housing the mechanical departments 
and a three-story “neck”? connecting the 
first two structures and housing the edi- 
torial, executive and ‘business offices. 
This building received much attention 
from newspaper men who attended the 
publishers’ conventions last April. One 
of the features is the electrical equipment, 
the Journal receiving high tension cur- 
rent from the main power house of the 
city nearby and stepping it down to re- 
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rat 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis is 


building this 


# 


great structure for his New York 


Evening Post, near the site of the present Post building in lower Manhattan. 
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NEW NEWSPAPER TOWERS—NO. 3 


One of the most remarkable of the new towered newspaper buildings is the 
richly ornamental Miami News’ spike, the crowning glory of a structure that 
is the pride of Southern journalism. 


quired voltage, and having also another 
source of power from a generator plant 
less than a mile away. 

And while electricity is in the mind, 
note that newspaper architects are giving 
attention to space for radio studios and 
transmitting units. The Scranton Times, 
which is now building an attractive plant 
to be ready next year, will install two 
immense aerial towers on the roof for 
its broadcasting station. The Long Beach 
Press-Telegram and Pasadena  Star- 
News have also provided for radio ac- 
tivities. 

In Kansas City, where the Star and 
the Journal-Post both moved into new 
buildings about two years ago, the Star 
has installed a magnificent and powerful 
radio broadcast plant. The Star’s build- 
ing, long and low, follows the Spanish 
thought in its design. 

Other elements which were foreign to 
a newspaper plant a few years ago, are 
now demanding the attention of designers 
frequently. Auditoriums for public 
gatherings like those fostered for many 
years by the Brooklyn Eagle, have re- 
ceived the approval of several publishers. 
Symbolic decorations for the exterior 
have been intelligently and attractively 
managed by the Detroit News and more 


recently the Milwaukee Journal. T 
Athens (Ohio) Messenger and the Ca 
Girardeau Southeast Missourian ha 
added an Old World touch to thi 
facades by the decorative motifs on € 
trances and below windows. a 

Conveniences for employes in the w 
of rest rooms, lavatory and toilet fac 
ities are now commonly installed in new 
paper plants. Shower baths for mech 
cal departments are commonplace. — 
large-city publisher when his build 
plans were being considered ordered t 
installation of three times as many was 
basins and toilet appliances as his are! 
tect and engineers advised were need 
Conference and reception rooms are ! 
ing generally provided in multiple. 

Expert study is being bestowed on 
rect lighting and to the deadening of 
familiar clattgr of newspaper shops, 1 
clicking of linotypes and the gear 4 
bearing roars of the press rooms. Selt 
tion of materials for the floors of f 
various departments, with regard to dt! 
bility and also to the comfort of mena 
women who do most of their work wa 
ing or standing is also regarded as of p 
importance. And, with respect to floo 
the modern publisher sees to it that ¢ 
duits for power and light wires, for co 


essed air and hot and cold water, and 
evators and chutes or conveyor con- 
sctions between various departments are 
the plans before a brick is raised or 
hammer falls on actual construction. 
ven in remodelling work, which a num- 
rr of publishers have done recently in 
1 effort to procure adequate working 
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ton (Ohio) Star, Savannah (Ga.) Morn- 
ing News, Sheboygan (Wis.) Press, St. 
Petersburg :}(Fla.) News, Attica (Ind.) 
Ledger-Tribune, Danville (Ill.) Com- 
mercial News, Dayton (Ohio) Herald 
& Journal, Fort Scott (Kan.) Tribune- 
Momtor, Fort Wayne (Ind.) News- 
Sentinel, Harrisburg (Ill.) Register, Hi- 
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A tower that reflects the glory of the famous sky statue of William Penn tops 
the new giant Philadelphia Inquirer plant, bridging the Philadelphia and 


ice without the sometimes appalling ex- 
ase of new construction, careful plan- 
ig for the future is now the rule rather 
in the old haste to finish the job in a 
‘tnight. 

In a word, the newspaper has outgrown 
these prosperous days the habiliments 
the last decade. The volume of ad- 
‘tising on the whole is twice what it 
ss 10 years ago. Circulations are at 
St 30 per cent greater. Consolidations 
1 mergers have brought it to pass that 
, revenue provided by advertising and 
culation is divided among fewer hands 
Tl has made it possible for the remain- 
' papers to strengthen themselves ad- 
fately to handle the increased traffic. 
‘© newspaper publisher has learned 
tch about his business since 1914 and 
| knowledge is appearing in concrete 
‘m in the intelligent designs of the 
w buildings, both for the rapid and 
momical production of the present 
‘ume and of the normal year-to-year 
irease for some time to come. 
Newspapers other than those mentioned 
lich have already moved into new plants 
ls year or are planning to do so within 
next twelve months, include: 

Albert Lea (Minn.) Tribune, Burling- 
! (la.) Hawk-Eye, Cedar Rapids (Ia.) 
isette, Des Moines Register and Tri- 
te-News, Lawrence (Kan.) Journal- 
orld,- Long Beach (Cal.) Sun, San 
gelo (Tex.) Standard, Ventura: (Cal.) 
w, Woodland (Cal.) Democrat, Mar- 


Reading Railroad tracks in the heart of the Quaker City. 


awatha (Kan.) World, Hoopeston (Iill.) 
Chronicle-Herald, Hornell (N. Y.) Tri- 
bune-Times, Jacksonville (Fla.). Journal, 
Fort Lauderdale (Fla.) News, Madison 
(Wis.) Capital Times, Monrovia (Cal.) 
News, Montreal Gazette, Okmulgee 
(Okla.) Times-Democrat, Rock Island 
(ill.) Argus, Toledo (Ohio) Blade. 


POST PLANT PROGRESSING 


New Home of New York Daily to Be 
Completed by May 1 


Work on the new 17-story plant and 
office building of the New York Evening 
Post at 110 Washington street is progress- 
ing rapidly, and it will be ready for oc- 
cupancy by May 1, C. C. Lane, business 
manager announced this week. 

Considerable new equipment has been 
ordered by the Post, including three Scott 
octuple presses and a battery of 40 lino- 
type machines. 

Two general advertisers will make their 
headquarters in the Post building when 
it is compelted, Mr. Lane said. They are 
the Bristol-Myers ‘Company, manutac- 
turers of Ipana toothpaste, and Hill 
Brothers, importers of Dromedary dates. 

It is estimated the building will cost 
between $2,500,000 and $3,000,000. The 
building overlooks the North River in 
the lower part of Manhattan. 


NEW NEWSPAPER 


TOWERS—NO. 5 


Gaining light and air for a large interior floor area there is, as well, a distinct 
tower flavor in the sky-scraper central structure of the new Detroit Free Press 


plant, 


NEW NEWSPAPER TOWERS—NO. 6 


Tower effect of the recently built 
houses the well-known radio 


new home of the Oakland Tribune, which 


station conducted by that newspaper. 
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ENTIRE CITY CELEBRATES DAILY’S NEW PLAN! 


Business in Cape Girardeau, Mo., Laid Aside For Two Days As Token of Community Pride 
Southeast Missourian — Building and Equipment Cost Estimated at $400,000 


Who would not enjoy walking through 
this clever entrance to Mr. Naeter’s 
apartment? 


CITY of 16,000 people laid business 

aside for two days and celebrated 
the opening of a néw newspaper building 
claiming it as a community asset. 

The city in question has but one news- 
paper. Ten years ago it had two. Pre- 
vious to that it had three daily papers 
and three weekly papers. Now that it 
has but one newspaper and that one is 
prosperous and aggressive, the commun- 
ity claims it as its own and glories in 
its achievements. 

The mayor and two commissioners of 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Rotary and Lions Clubs, 


the Church Promotion Association, the 
State Teachers College, the Civic Im- 
provement Association, the executive 


committee of the Salvation Army and 
other organizations got together and 
made a two-day program for the formal 
opening and dedication of the Cape 
Girardeau Southeast Missourian’s new 
building. The publishers had announced 
that open house would be kept Sept. 11 
and 12, and so the community took hold. 
Invitations were sent to editors of all 
daily papers in Missouri and to all mem- 
bers of the Inland Daily Press Associa- 
tion. (Many weekly publishers were also 
invited to attend and a special trip was 
made by the new steamer Cape Girardeau 
to carry the guests from St. Louis. Each 
of the organizations taking part sent out 
invitations, showing that it was a com- 
munity affair and not merely a newspaper 
opening. 

(More than 75 editors, statesmen, and 
prominent citizens were in the boat party, 
and scores of others went by rail and 
auto. United States Senator George H. 
Williams, former Gov. Frederick D. 
Gardner, Chas. H. Daues, presiding 
judge, St. Louis Court of Appeals, 
former Mayor Henry W. Kiel of St. 
Louis, three congressmen and three state 
officials headed the delegation. The 
Frisco railroad sent 10 of its highest of- 
ficials, the Missouri Pacific two and the 
Illinois Central two. The Associated 
Press and the United Press each had two 
men there, 

Friday afternoon more than 2,000 
people were at Courthouse Park to hear 
the. formal addresses, and between 2:30 
that afternoon and 9 o’clock Saturday 
night more than 10,000 people visited 
the newspaper building, with members 
of the various organizations present to 
act as a reception committee. 

Friday night the visitors were enter- 
tained at a community banquet, attended 
by 250 men and women. George W. 


Marble, editor of the Fort Scott (Kan.) 
Tribune-M onttor, secretary of the Inland 
Daily Press Association, and E. B. Roach, 
president of the Missouri Press Associa- 
tion, extended the compliments of the 
great organizations. Governor Gardner, 
Senator Williams, Congressman Hawes, 
Dean Walter Williams and others spoke. 

On Saturday the visitors were taken 
for a trip through the great cotton dis- 
trict of Southeast Missouri. 

The Marquette Cement Company, 
which has plants at LaSalle, Ill, and at 
Cape Girardeau, sent its concert band 
of 30 men from LaSalle to furnish the 
music, and the community had its Muni- 
cipal Band and a large negro band to 
play throughout the two days. 

The celebration was brought to a grand 
close on Saturday night with a display 
of fireworks on the Mississippi. 

The Southeast Missourian was started 
20 years ago by Naeter Brothers. The 
little plant, which had failed, was vir- 
tually given to the three brothers who 
happened to visit the town on a boat ex- 
cursion. The plant was then in a small 
storeroom. Within two years it was 
moved to a large, old residence. Four 
years later the Naeters built a modern 
building 40 by 115 feet, two stories and 
basement. Two years ago the brothers 
declared this building too small and be- 
gan looking for a new site. 

Finally they agreed upon the highest- 
priced property in the city, in the very 
heart of the community. It faced 175 
feet on the main street and the price was 
$200 a foot. The lot stood from five to 
seven feet above the sidewalk, and the 
excavation cost was considered prohibi- 
tive. 

The Naeters declared that the best is 
never too good for a newspaper and 
bought it. They found later that 12,000 
yards of earth were hauled away at a 
cost of more than a dollar a yard, bring- 
ing the price of the property up to the 
highest figure ever known in Cape Girar- 
deau. 

The new building is 175 feet front and 
113 feet deep. It is two stories and has 
a basement 125 feet by 75 feet. 

The site of the building is believed to 
be the location of the first government 
established west of the Mississippi river, 
the Spanish then owning all the territory 
west of the river. For this and other 
reasons a true type of Spanish architec- 
ture was selected. The frame of the 
building is reinforced concrete, the walls 
are of rough, common brick stuccoed 
with white portland cement. The trim- 
ming of the building is vari-colored mat 
brick, terre cotta and Carthage stone. 
The base along the front and around the 
corner is of Moravian style to a height 
of six feet, thus giving the white walls 


protection from becoming permanently 
soiled and lending a highly colored em- 
bellishment. 

The roof is of Mexican, mission vari- 
colored tile and the chimney, standing 
more than 80 feet in the air, looks like 
a Spanish tower. The iron balconies, the 
bay windows, the two or three signs 
hanging from brackets and the ‘three 
doorways complete the Spanish picture. 

The building is of fire-proof construc- 
tion and in addition has a complete auto- 
matic sprinkling system. In the building 
recently vacated by the newspaper the 
insurance rate was $1.54 per $100. In 
the new building the rate will be either 


eight or ten cents per $100, due to the . 


sprinkling system. 

The main floor, with the exception of 
two small shops at the right end, is oc- 
cupied by the newspaper and commercial 
printing departments. The basement is 
used for paper storage, a garage and the 
boiler room. A feature of the building 
is that a wide driveway extends from the 
street across the back yard into the base- 
ment, the trucks carrying paper, coal, 
etc., drive into the basement, thus saving 
a heavy unloading expense. 

The second floor facing the main street 
is leased to .a corporation. The second 
floor facing the side street is an apart- 
ment occupied by the Naeter brothers as 
living quarters. 

The Southeast Missourian has had a 
remarkable growth. Late in 1904 when 
the three brothers got the property for 


$1,800 on a promise to pay when possible, 


the gross receipts for the first year were 
less than $5,000. The town then had 
nearly 8,000°population. 

In 1908 when the first new building 
was occupied, the gross receipts that year 
were not quite $12,000. 

In 1924 the gross receipts exceeded 
$150,000. 

(Cape Girardeau is a city of perhaps 
16,000 population. The Missourian has 
an A. B. C. circulation of 7,365 and a 
gross circulation of about 8,000. For two 
years the newspaper has advertised that 
it makes no effort to get more subscribers. 

“Our circulation rates are based on 
5,000 subscribers,” a circular says. 

The advertising rates:are announced as 
follows: Open rate 50 cents per inch; 
2,000 inches or more, 45 cents; 5,000 
inches or more, 40 cents; 12,000 inches 
or more, 35 cents. These rate will in- 
crease 2% cents per inch Feb. 1. 

The circulation rates are: By carrier, 
15 cents per week, in advance $1.50 for 
three months. or $6.00 per year. By mail, 
$1.00 per three months, or $4,00 per year. 
The rate of $1.00 per three months will 
go to $1.25 on Jan. 1. 

The Missourian publishes 8 or 10 pages 
on Monday, 10 or 12 on the other days 


Neat, efficient, pleasant business office 


Handsome design of building’s 
entrance 


excepting Friday. On Fridays the 3 
ber runs from 12 to 16 pages. 

All subscriptions are collected in 
vance, excepting the weekly collectic 
which are made by the carrier boys. A 
subscriber who does not pay at the e 
of the second week is cut off and care 
taken that this subscriber does not { 
the paper again until the sum is pa 
All other subscriptions are strictly in « 
vance. 

The Missourian is owned’ 
Brothers Publishing Compan; 
tion. The job printing de 
owned by the Missourian Prir 
tionery Company, a corpora 
new building is owned by 
Brothers Realty Company, a co porati 
The newspaper, the job printing ace 
and the others pay rent for the s 
cupied. 

The newspaper and job printing aia 
while in the same building, and cooper 
ing fully, are kept strictly separate } 
different accounting systems, etc. 
ployes are stockholders in the busine 
There is not a foreman or superinte ndi 
in either department. There is also 
a boss. Each man works for himself ¢ 
in full cooperation with the others, 
the business manager of each departn 
looking after the details. ba 

That the advertising manager ant 
one assistant write most of the ad ¢ 
that goes into the Missourian. The p 
has three advertisers that use not 
than 1,000 inches of display a mo 
Two of these seldom know what 
space contains until they read the 4 
at home. For instance: The Missal 
told the Chamber of Commerce early | 
year that it would tell the people | 
importance of raising the annual bud 
from $6,000 to $10,000. If the bud 
$10,000 was subscribed the news 
would be paid for the display oS 
the rate of 50 cents per inch. | 
proposition was accepted and_ the PH 
sourian was paid more than $500 for 
space. 

A dairyman who knew of this prope 
tion asked for a similar contract. | 
paid the newspaper $350. A new packi 
house was to be promoted. The peo: 
were asked to buy $100,000 of the p 
re stock. As it was to be a Chaml 

£ Commerce enterprise the Missouri 
sailed to promote it upon a fee be 
The newspaper was paid more than ~ 

This means. that the Missourian’s } 

vertising department prepared the bi 
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d carried on the advertising campaign. 
Owever, not all such plans are accepted, 
was stated: ; 

The Missourian has a remarkable cir- 
lation. It has 300 more subscribers in 
ipe Girardeau than there are houses. 
has more than 1,900 regular sub- 
ribers in 2,200 farm homes of Cape 
rardeau county. For the past three 
ars the newspaper has given annual 
ture shows in 11. communities of the 


shty-foot chimney disguised as a tower 


intry, showing a drama and a comedy 
h time. At these showings, which are 
led community meetings, one of the 
blishers speaks of the newspaper and 
interest in community work. It asks 
w many farmers have thought as much 
their homes as of their dairy cows. 
yw many homes have running water in 
- kitchen? How many have washing 
chines? How many have bathrooms? 
mw many have electric light plants? 
yw many farmers still expect their 
ves and children to carry in the wood, 
Ty in the water, carry out the waste 
ter, do the family washing in old- 
hion tubs, etc.? 

[hese questions are handled vigorously 
1 then a testimonial meeting results. 
ymen and men stand up to say that 
ce last year they have made certain 
Irovements and then explain how much 
oyment and satisfaction they have re- 
ved from them. The results obtained 
m these picture shows is beyond de- 
iption and nearly every farm home 
es the Missourian. 

\ few years ago the Missourian found 
nes for 10 children obtained from an 
han’s. home. The children . were 
ght to Cape Girardeau at noon Sun-, 
-and the crowd at the depot indicated 
t a circus. was expected. At the 
atre that afternoon more people were 
the streets than could get into the 
Iding. The next dav 18 approved re- 
sts had been received for children. 
ne of that group are now the leading 
ing men and women of the community. 
is novelty was so effective that since 
t time more than 100 children have 
n placed by this one orphan’s home in 
ye Girardeau county and in August of 
} year 12 children were placed in first- 
ss homes: in Cape Girardeau city 
ough the efforts of the Missourian. 
‘hese are merely some of the things 
t have aided the publishers in their 
iarkable success. 

{ special edition of 100 pages was is- 
d on the opening day. It was stated 
t it was necessary, due to lack of time, 
‘efuse some of the advertising offered. 
> issue contained 9,304 inches, one 
‘e using a special section of eight 
€s, printed on pink paper, and one 
e in another section. 

The Missourian has six linotypes, a 
flow, a 16-page tubular plate Duplex 
ss, leased wire of the Associated 
Ss. a special United Press service, full 
A. service and a force of 40 
ilar employes in the office, as well as 
*ral district correspondents, etc. 

he building is estimated to have cost 
than - $200,000 and’ the equipment 
ut as much. George A. Naeter and 
1 Naeter are the publishers and pro- 
tors. : F 
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BIRMINGHAM DRUGGISTS COOPERATING 
TO FIGHT CHAIN STORES 


More Than 100,000 Lines of Newspaper Space Being Placed 
By 118 Independent Firms in Locally Promoted Campaign 
—Applicable in Other Cities 


MORE than 100,000 agate lines of space 

are being bought at Birmingham, 
Ala., this year by independent retail drug- 
gists. This is the story of how the co- 
operative campaign was sold to them and 
of an opportunity for added lineage lurk- 
ing in nearly every city. 

The growing competition of the chain 
stores has made the independent retailer 
more open to ways and means which will 
enable him to meet that rivalry, especially 
through constructive newspaper advertis- 
ing. 

Like most other typical American cities, 


’ Birmingham has many drug stores dotting 


the corners of its business and residential 
districts. . Each store caters to a small 
group of people, most of whom live near 
it. Because its clientele is limited and 
its total sales do not permit large adver- 
tising, this type of merchant has never 
used a great deal of newspaper advertis- 
ing. 

The down-town chain drug store with 
large volume and a transient trade has 
been able to use the newspapers to ad- 
vantage, but, as is so often the case, in- 
dividual advertising for the neighborhood 
independents was considered out of the 
question. 

But this does not mean the small store 
must lay down and quit, not if co-opera- 
tive advertising is used. 

Birmingham had a Retail Druggists’ 
Association, manned by a faithful few. 
Many retail druggists did not belong. 
Those who did in too many cases skipped 
the meetings. 

Something over a year ago C. G. 
Thomason of the promotion department 
of the Birmingham Post began to get 
in touch with officers and members of the 
association. He found there had been a 
committee appointed to work out a plan 
of co-operative advertising and raise the 
money. Due to the fact the druggists 
on the committee were busy men with 
their stores clamoring for attention, they 
had not had time to make the personal 
Canvass necessary. The committee finaily 
was forced to admit defeat. 

“Gentlemen,’ Mr. Thomason said at a 
meeting, “with your permission and co- 
operation, the Post will finance and put 
on this campaign for you.” Then he out- 
lined a plan in mind. 

His short speech ended a year’s talk 
and wrangling. The committee was au- 
thorized to work out the details with the 
paper and go ahead. 

A sliding scale of prices for the ad- 
vertising was evolved, based on the size, 
location and volume of business of each 
store, The stores were divided into three 
classes—down-town, larger suburban and 
smaller suburban, with subscriptions set 
at $2.50, $2.00 and $1.50 per week, the 
down-town stores paying the most. The 
drug stores were to be billed monthly, 
like other advertisers. 

An agreement was effected between the 
newspaper and the committee governing 
the space and its usage. The Post agreed 
to turn over to the committee the total 
space subscribed on the monthly budget 
plan, each month’s budget to be built on 
the strength of the collections for the 
previous month, or, the average collections 
for any given period, to protect the paper 
against bad credits, bankruptcies, etc. 

The newspaper printed a blanket con- 
tract for each individual druggist to sign. 
This was drawn to protect against com- 
plaints, cancellations, etc. 

Then followed 30 days of soliciting. 
The druggists took well to the plan, but 
were hard to get at as they were widely 
scattered ovér many square miles. In 
some cases five or six calls had to be 
made. « 


The. paper. had heen told before it. 


started that if it could sign 50 druggists, 
it would be doing exceptionally well. 
When a final check-up was made, it was 
discovered more than 100,000 lines of 


advertising had been signed up to be paid 
for by 118 independent druggists and as 
many non-association members had been 
lined up as members. 
The copy, written in the promotion de- 
partment of the paper and submitted to 
the committee, stressed “Try the Drug 
Store First.” One advertisement on Aug. 
4 was headed “Pills and Ills,” featuring 
the druggists’ responsibility in acting as 
“the service station of humanity.” On 


July 8, the copy was devoted to “Plan-; 


ning the vacation.” July 22, large space 
talked the soda fountain and the value 
of ice cream for the daily dessert. 

“Beauty comes from the drug store,” 
was the heading of an advertisement on 
July 28 on the value of consulting the 
druggist for toilet preparations. 

“For many years I watched the drug 
stores, always with the yague idea that 
some way they should be gotten together 
to the mutual benefit of all concerned,” 
Mr. Thomason stated. “What was the 
answer, if any? Co-operative advertising 
—hbulk space at a cost so small that it 
amounts to scarcely an inch.a day or a 
week, dependent on the schedule. 

“The answer, while simple enough, does 
not solve the problem, because in the 
average city will be found from 100 to 
1,000 retail drug stores, mostly independ- 
ently owned and operated. As a class, 
they know little about advertising, and 
in most cases are poorly organized, if 
organized at all. They naturally are skep- 
tical of co-operative methods, whether ad- 
vertising, buying or selling. Consequently, 
there is little likelihood of co-operative 
advertising or merchandising unless a 
strong local organization can be built. 

“That puts it squarely up to the news- 
paper. It must arrange or help perfect 
this organization. It must sell, first, the 
organization on the merits of advertising 
and co-operation among themselves. Af- 
ter that, it must sell the druggists sepa- 
rately and individually.” 

The campaign has been running for 
more than six months. It was sold on a 
52-weeks basis. The schedule varies, 
sometimes weekly advertisement and some- 
times daily advertisements are published, 
ranging from ten inches to a page. 

The benefits which have been noted may 
be summarized thus: 

A. To the public. A better apprecia- 
tion and understanding of the druggist. 
Timely reminders to buy. 

B. To the druggist. Greater confi- 
dence from his customers and resulting 
greater sales. 

C. To the local association. New 
“pep” and interest. A reorganization was 
brought about. New officers were elected. 
Twice-a-month-meetings have been sup- 
planted with weekly luncheons, Attend- 
ance has climbed from an average of 
eight to a weekly average of about 30. 
During a month,, most of the members 
have’ attended at least once, 

D. To the newspaper. Close contact 
with the druggists of the city and their 
boost for the paper on national adver- 
tising. A circulation stimulus, for most 
of the druggists sell the paper over their 
counter and are keener to circulate it. 
Added lineage. Collections have been sat- 
isfactory. 

The chain store is a sore point with 
independents. Chain drug stores do $206,- 
178,126, of which $75,000,000 is done by 
one chain, the rest by 326 chains operat- 
ing 1,751 stores. Some 50,200 drug stores 
do $23,000,000,000 of the retail trade. 

Out of perhaps 400,000 grocery stores, 
45,000 are chain.members. The grocery 
chains sell more than 17 per cent of the 
total merchandise. _ 

The chains, with a few notable ex- 
ceptions, are not inclined to use much 
newspaper space. They try to promote 
their own private brands as leaders and 
keep the sale of nationally advertised 
brands at a minimum compared with their 
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own, although forced to carry what ‘the 
public calls for. Hence, the’ sympathies 
of the newspapers are more with the #in- 
dependent stores, thousands of which are 
more or less regular advertisers individ- 
ually. 

At St. Louis, St. Paul and other cities, 
grocers are working together through 
their organizations for their mutual in- 
terests. 

On Aug. 20, a.-mass meeting of Chicago 
grocers was held with P. G. Rapp, presi- 
dent of the Illinois Retail Merchants As- 
sociation presiding. The plan was’ pre- 
sented of forming what would be known 
as the Service Food Stores of Chicago 
to conduct a co-operative newspaper ad- 
vertising ‘campaign for a tryout period of 
three months, after at least 300 grocers 
should haye -been signed to pay $25 a 
month apiece. _ 

~The advertising “will, feature the ad- 
vantages of the independent service store, 
with a full list of members in each ad- 
vertisement. Each store will display in 
its’ window the same insignia which ap- 
pears in the advertising. 


CLAIM EDITORS LIKE 
PROHIBITION LAW 


Editorial Directors of 116 Dailies in 
Virginia, Kentucky, Mississippi, Mis- 
and Minnesota 
Approve Measure 


souri, Kansas, 


Of 170 editors of daily newspapers 
published in Virginia, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, Mississippi, Kansas, and Minne- 
sota, 116 expressed their approval of pro- 
hibition, according to report compiled by 
the Research and Education Department 
of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ, made public late last week. 

Tabulation of the replies follows; 

Attitude of newspapers toward Vol- 
stead Act: 


Pavorablé 7.308 12.) Ae Ree 116 
Hor. ‘repeal y ed! see as See ean 6 
Horvamendiment, ....e eee ee 18 
Newutta ee 22 Pees a ERS 30 

170 


Opinion of editor as to community 
sentiment— : 


Bavorablép sax eon, ee ee 106 
Bort répedl ieee rh, eae 16 
Kor-amendment wanes s a na nee a e 22 
Maxed 225i Cee. Fa eel eter yar 22 
Dassivereiae see oe ie ee Se 4 

170 


Individual attitude of the editor toward 
the Volstead Act— 


Baviorablenitstae. Wosmee ae eens 113 
‘Borer epeakiay ti We ec a Meer ees: a 12 
Forhamendmentea neve sree, cee 24 
Doubtiuliys. eu. eae) ee aera 5 
‘Impossible to enforce’?). 712. fSa55.: 5 
Neutral. 20, aa. ere ee. a 
For resubmission...) (ace oe aes 1 

163 


The report continues: 

“To those who have been impressed 
with the hostility of newspapers to pro- 
hibition, this preponderance of favorable 
opinions may be surprising. It must be 
recalled, however, that the influential 
press belongs to the larger population 
centres, where hostile sentiment is 
strongest. In general, ‘dry’ sentiment 
proved to be stronger in inland states. 
The most conclusive returns came from 
Missouri and Kansas, in each of which 
fourteen out of seventeen replies re- 
ported a prevailing sentiment favorable 
to prohibition.” 


Busses May Carry Indiana Papers 


Automobile busses may carry news- 
papers in Indiana without transgressing 
the State law, according to a ruling 
handed down recently. They will not be 
required to take out cargo insurance. 


Brisbane Talks on Ad Copy 


Arthur Brisbane was to speak on “Ad- 
vertising Copy as the Publisher Views 
It” before the retail advertisers group 
at the Advertising Club of New York, 
Sept. 25. 


_ NEWSPAPER DYKE “CAN CHECK CRIME WAVE © 


Managing Editor Asks Ban on “Trial By Newspaper,’’ Sob Writing About Criminals, and Active Int 
vention in Prisoner’s Behalf—Says Full Details: of Crime, Plainly Told, a Strong Deterrent 


By WALTER M. HARRISON 


WHat can a newspaper do to check 
the rising tide of crime? ‘ 

I do not believe that the publication 
of crime news increases crime. So-called 
good people find their worst punishment 
in the publication of their derelictions, 
not inthe fact of their sins. And so a 
newspaper can check the rising tide of 
crime ‘by printing the facts of important 
crimes*and by trying to aid in the bring- 
ing of all criminals to justice. I do not 
believe in “trial by newspaper.” That is 
an evil. Newspapers should handle crime 
news with the public good in mind and 
not for the benefit of rival newspaper 
men. ; 

Every newspaper should avoid sob 
writing in criminal cases. Every news- 
paper should refrain from any effort to 
cheat a verdict of a court after a fair 
trial. The worst crime of the newspapers 
of the United States is the promotion of 
an occasional campaign to save the life of 
some murderer who has been sentenced 
to stretch hemp. No crook ever should 
be lionized. Crime never should be made 
attractive. Life stories of bandits and 
biographies of bankrobbers give many 
jazz-age youngsters the wrong impres- 
sion of life. Such narratives have no 
place in the constructive newspaper. 
Newspapers should be temperate in 
criticism of courts and juries, for an 
intemporate example by a newspaper 1s 
reflected immediately by the mob-minded. 

I have no patience with the intemperate 
who says that the newspapers are to 
blame for the crime wave. The only 
blame that can be attached to my profes- 
sion is the zeal with which we have 
covered the spectacular Drake holdups, 
mint robberies and Wall Street explo- 
sions. For the sensation mongers in the 
business, I apologize. But the great 
majority of newspapers are earnest seek- 
ers after the truth, and moving rapidly 
to a higher constructive plane. 

The average newspaper of today is a 
reflection of average good citizenship. 
Hence the things that I will suggest as 
within the power of every decent news- 
paper may be taken as a platform for 
each individual personally. 

Every newspaper can help secure a 
sound body, health and a chance for the 
under-privileged child. Eighty per cent 
of the criminals come from this country’s 
population of 500,000 under-privileged 
children. And so the Rotary Club in 
organizing to hospitalize every crippled 
boy and girl in Oklahoma is doing much 
to stop the rising tide of crime. 

Every newspaper can work for the 
elimination of knucks, billy, dirk and 
pistol from the store shelves of the na- 
tion. Pistol-toting should be made a 
penitentiary offense. A man carries a 
gun for a purpose. Possession of a 
deadly weapon should be prima facie 
evidence of a determination to commit 
a felony. A man caught with a gun 
should be considered a criminal. He 
certainly is only waiting for the oppor- 
tunity to become a felon. 

Every newspaper should urge all good 
citizens to accept jury service. The ad- 
ministration of our crime laws is not 
better than our jury verdicts. Often the 
best men in a community refuse to serve 
on a jury and permit the loafers and 


riffraff to make the law and the courts ° 


a joke by returning ridiculous verdicts. 

Police departments in city, state and 
nation are largely political. Schools for 
criminal detection must be developed and 
the political copper relegated to the 
scrapheap if the country is to catch up 
with the modern criminal. Newspapers 
bee help mold public sentiment to that 
end. » 

A firm stand for the integrity of the 
Supreme Courts of the United States 
and for the’ Constitution of the United 
States is a bulwark against the rising 
tide, of crime: - i 

Every newspaper can urge the elimina- 
tion“ of\ téchnicalitiés from the trial of 
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criminals. The criminal law should be 
made as swift and as certain in operation 
as the modern crook. Shyster lawyers 
who live on the underworld, alienists who 
befuddle the juries, political judges and 
city bosses, the league of crime with dope, 
bootlegging and party fixers must be 
warred against -by the ncwspapers of 
this nation. 

Something is woefully wrong with a 
legal system under which five offenders 
escape for every one caught and con- 
victed. There are too many safeguards 
thrown around the defendant in the 
courts of the United States. They are 
a throw-back from the old English days 
when excessive punishment was unjustly 
given for trivial offenses, when the loss 
of an ear was the penalty for a mis- 
demeanor. Certainly the accused, under 
the circumstances, had a right to dodge 
punishment if he could, 

The trouble is that the practice has 
survived when the cause has disappeared 
generations ago. We have a system trom 
the dark ages, trying to cope with tlie 
complicated and air-speed civilization of 
1925. And so it is that the hearts of all 
law-abiding Americans shudder when an 
appeal is granted and a trial is dis- 
missed because of a misspelled or omitted 
word, when the jury room becomes an 
arena in which a contest of sides is 
fought between lawyers, where rounds 
are won as in a boxing match. Let the 


ROCK ISLAND ARGUS CELEBRATES 75th YEAR 
BY OPENING NEW $300,000 PLANT 


newspaper stand for a quick cleaning up 
of this antiquated underbrush and move 
for the punishment of the guilly without 
circumlocution. 

Here are some suggestions made by a 
New York .legislative committee seeking 
means of prevention of crime. 

1. Recommendation that the defendant 
shall be termed innocent until proven 
guilty “by satisfactory and convincing 
evidence.” 

2. That the defendant be required to 
testify or suffer the consequences. 

3. That the prosecution be allowed to 
show the defendant’s previous record. 

4. That the number of appeals be 
materially reduced. 

5. That parole be denied to third or 
fourth offenders. 

6. That the parole system be abolished. 

All our experience, all our legal prac- 
tices are with the criminal. The odds 
are against the crook’s being caught. He 
has better than an even chance of not 
being tried, after he has been caught. 
He has better than an even chance that 
if tried the evidence will not be sufficient 
to convict. Even if he is convicted, the 
chances are that he will be helped to 
freedom by technicalities which have no 
bearing on the facts in the case. Wher 
he gets to the jail or penitentiary, it is 
cartain that he will not serve all his 
time. 

Therefore, certain punishment for the 


"THE Rock Island (Ill.) Daily Argus 

on Sept. 18, celebrated its 75th. year 
of publication as an evening daily by 
formally opening its new $300,000 publi- 
cation plant. 

The Argus is the oldest newspaper in 
the tri-city vicinity and the only daily 
printed in Rock Island at present. Al- 
though the entire building is occupied by 
the publication plant, room enough for 100 
per cent expansion of every department 
has been allowed. All construction is fire- 
proof, and the style of the exterior is 
Italian renaissance executed in Indiana 
limestone, with landscaping providing a 
row of Lombardy poplars and barberry 
hedge along the east side, and ivied walls. 

The interior consists of the basement, 
where print paper is stored and where 
there is a vault for preserving bound files 
of the Argus atid other records, in addi- 
tion to heating and mechanical equipment ; 
first story, housing the business offices, 
press room and fiiailing room; mezzanine, 


housing a public auditorium, rest room and 
future work space; and second floor, con- 
taining the news room, editorial offices, 
and composing and stereotyping depart- 
ments. 

Begun in 1851, the Republican, which 
was later renamed the Argus, occupied a 
second floor back room and was operated 
by Fred S. Nichols and John W. Dun- 
ham. Since then it has occupied only 
four other sites. The paper became the 
Argus in 1855, when the Republican 
party was first organized under that name, 
the Republican having been Democratic. 
It is now independent in politics. 

John W. Potter, who died in 1898, was 
the publisher from 1882 until his death. 
His widow is now president of the con- 
trolling company, the J. W. Potter Com- 
pany, and his sons, John W. Potter, Jr., 
and Ben-H. Potter are the publishers. 

New: equipment in the building includes 
a Duplex 48-page press, pneumatic tubes 
and electric oy carriers. ; x 


of crime: 


commission of crime would have a mar 
ed effect and in my opinign=certain put 
ishment is the biggest demand that th 
newspapers of this country could make 
check the rising tide of crime. q 

According to the records of the Am 
ican Bar Association during the 
years ending with 1923, 100,000 Amer 
icans were murdered. That is a lot mor 
men than we lost in France. Althoug 
capital punishment is the law in all by 
several of our states, not more than 2 
executions have taken place in the Unite 
States during that period. P 

In Chicago 230 murders were com 
mitted up to August 15, of this yea 
Mind you, these were murders, not hom 
cides or killings. Every year Chicago kh 
thirteen times as many murders as all 
Canada. 

Compare Chicago and London fo 
murders in 1923; London had 27 murd 
These cases were disposed of in the fe 
lowing manner: 

9 death sentences were inflicted. 

4 defendants were found insane at th 
time of committing the crime. 

1 was acquitted for killing 
defense. 

1 died while awaiting trial. 

In the 10 other cases, including 3 dow 
peel the murderers committed sti 
cide. 

There were no unsolved murder “my 
teries” in all London in 1923. f 

In 1923 Chicago had 270 murders. O 
9 sentences of death were passed 
these 270 cases. z 

45 murderers were found not guilty, 

65 were given a penalty of some kind 

70 received no penalty. "| 

There were scores of “mystery” case 
in which the criminal’ was never brou 
to trial and scores more in which fo 
some excuse or other the defendant ney 
faced a jury. fy 

Could there be a larger indictment o 
our miserable showing in the administra 
tion of justice? a 

In England 10 murderers killed them 
selves because they saw the gibbet ahea 
of them. i 

In the United States there always is ¢ 
chance to defeat the extreme penalty un 
til the trap is sprung. 3 

Certainty of punishment is the greate 
deterrent. Let the rule in the Un 
States be strict enforcement of all crim 
inal laws against rich and poor, and 
face tide of crime will become an ebbing 
ide. i 
Laws that are not enforceable shoul 
be repealed or be enforced and observec 
as long as they are on the statute bo 
Every newspaper should vote as it drink 
There should be no whisky guzzling 
hypocrites in the newspaper world, wh 
urge prohibition in business and drink a 
home. You cannot pick out the law 
you will observe without giving the res! 
of us the same privilege. So enforcemer 
of the national prohibition law should be 
a part of the masthead of every new 
paper and a part of the daily life of tt 
responsible men of the profession. 

Every newspaper can campaign for the 
old-fashioned home life by encouragin: 
an anti-jazz philosophy for a return 
right education to the home, where 
spect for law, order and country, dis: 
cipline and. morality engendered in the 
family circle and practiced by the parents, 
will have a most salutary effect in dis 
solving the rising tide of crime. : 

Lastly, as the old evangelist said: “You 
have’ tried the Keely cure, now try the 
Calvary cure.” - @ 

There is no crime wave among peopl 
who are doing the best they know how 
to follow the life of Jesus’ Christ, 

And so every newspaper can urge 
public turning to real Christianity, to a 
simple study of the Gospel to encourage 
individual effort: to emulate the ‘Man 0 
Gallilee.- He who: practices the Ser 
on-the ‘Mount has stopped thé rising tidé 
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Not only does The De- 
troit News _ significantly 
lead in radio and -elec- 
trical advertising but also 
in. women’s wear, men’s 
wear, department store, 
automotive, household, 
furniture, sport goods, 
hardware, grocery, jewel- 
ry, musical instruments, 
toilet articles and in every 
other selling classification 
of advertising dependent 
on home reading for re- 
sults, 


ee Radio Market 
Can Be Reached Only. 


through "The 
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Detroit News 


66% of All Radio Advertising 
Printed in Detroit Is Carried 
By The Detroit News 


No only is this due to the fact that only The Detroit News thor- 
oughly covers the Detroit field with its more than 310,000 Sunday 
and 290,000 week-day circulation, but also because The News is singu- 
larly the radio medium of Detroit. 
The Detroit News was the pioneer newspaper broadcaster of 
America, beginning regular programs in August, 1920. Since then 
its station, WWJ, has become world-famous. 
As a result advertisers and radio enthusiasts both have ac- 
cepted The News as Detroit’s leeding radio medium, and for that 
reason it carries 66% of all radio advertising published week 


days in the three Detroit papers as well as 61% of the Sunday 
radio advertising. 


63% of All Electrical 
Advertising Also Appears 
In 9 


The Detroit News 


Electrical advertisers like- 
wise show overwhelming  pref- 
erence for the columns of The 
News. They, too, know the 
value of intensity of coverage 
afforded in the columns of this 
paper as well as the marked 
reader response that is the 
natural consequence of a well- 
established, dominating home- 
delivered and home-read Circu- 
lation. In the local trading 
territory practically every Eng- 
lish-reading home takes The 
News. In fact, the thorough- 
ness of coverage possible 
through The News in Detroit 
is not available elsewhere. 


The Detroit News | 


Greatest Circulation Week Days or Sunday In Michigan 
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NEWSPAPER MAKERS AT WORK 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


He Co-operates with Local Merchants—W. P. Lyon 


O-OPERATION with local merchants 
in the publication of a “Shopping 
News” is the best solution of a problem, 
feared by many newspaper publishers 
as a business loser. That, at any rate, 
is the opinion of W. P. Lyon, general 
manager of the San Jose (Cal.) Mer- 
cury-Herald. 

For nearly four years now the Mer- 
cury-Herald has printed and distributed 
a semi-monthly 8-page advertising bulle- 
tin, the Saw Jose Shopping News, for 
local stores, and this week Mr. Lyon re- 
ported: 

1. It presents no competition to pur- 
chase of regular space in the daily Mer- 
cury-Herald. 

2. The Mercury-Herald is satisfied 
with the financial return. 

3. The merchants are well pleased, 
claiming added business results from this 
extra advertising investment. 


The San Jose Shopping News, as ex- 
plained by Mr. Lyons, is distributed only 
to outlying districts. The Mercury-He 
ald completely covers the county. Mer- 
chants, however, felt they might get trade 
from points outside, now going to San 
Francisco stores, by publishing the spe- 
cial and regular advertising announce- 
ments. ; 

Circulation of the Shopping News 1s 
about 17,000 each issue, corresponding 
to the circulation of the daily newspaper 
that prints and distributes it. Yet dupli- 
cation amounts to less than 3,000. It is 
distributed to the people free. 

“We make as much money as if we 
sold the advertising space in our daily 
at regular rates,” Mr. Lyon sdid. “The 
local lineage has not suffered in the least.” 

Published only 50 miles from San 
Francisco, the Mercury-Herald is little 
affected by metropolitan competition, and 
prospers. Mr. Lyons was asked why. 

“Co-operation with local merchants and 
subscribers,” he replied. 

“We furnish subscribers with complete 
coverage of local and telegraph news. 
We try to give them good features.” 

Co-operation with the merchants goes 
beyond publication of their Shopping 
News. 

“The chief means we have ef co-operat- 


ing with our local advertisers,” Mr. 
Lyons explained, “is by refusing to pub- 
lish the advertising of San Francisco 
stores. We hammer away continually on 
the ‘Trade-at-Home’ idea. 

“Then we give what we consider a 
fair rate, and do not distinguish too much 
between the small advertiser and the 
large department store. We also keep 
local and foreign rates practically identi- 
cally 

Co-operation, a word widely used, is 
easily abused. Mr. Lyon realizes that. 
Merchants are not allowed to feel they 
dictate policies to the Mercury-Herald. 
To make the exception prove the rule, 
San Francisco copy is sometimes taken. 

In co-operation with general adver- 
tisers, Mr. Lyon also draws a line. His 
newspaper will answer questionnaires, 


will send out letters to merchants at the 


request of advertisers, when a signed 
contract is in the office safe, and will 
encourage window displays, to the extent 
of suggesting them to dealers, usually 
over the telephone. But, as to calling 
on a merchant, with or without one of 
the advertiser’s salesmen, to promote 


Our Customers Write Our Ads 


“Tt seems almost inconceivable 
that we ever got along without 
our Duplex Flat Bed Press. 


Woodhaven, New York 


Leader-Observer 


DUPLEX 
PRESSES 


FOR ALL NEWSPAPERS 


Duplex Printing Press Co. 
BATTLE. CREEK, MICH. 


192:5 


_some_ advertised product and help to 
sell it, the answer invariably is: 

“No, there are all sorts of advertised 
products in competition with each other 
on the market. Since we cannot boost 
them all, we’ll boost none.” 

“And we positively refuse to print their 
press agent stuff,’ added Mr. Lyon. “The 
suggestion of Epitor & PUBLISHER _that 
hand outs be returned to presidents of 
the concerns sending them out, is the best 
idea of combating the grab habit I’ve 
heard of in a long time.” 

Next year, the Mercury-Herald will 
be 75 years old. Preliminary plans are 
now being made to celebrate the anniver- 
sary. There is also some talk of the 
newspaper building a new plant. 

The present owners of the morning 
daily E. A. and J. O. Hays, have been 
in control for 25 years. - Mr. Lyon has 
been a member of the firm for the same 
length of time. Long service is ap- 
parently a Mercury-Herald rule. The 130 
employes have served the newspaper an 
average of nine years. Mr. Lyon said 
he believed in taking newspaper men 
voung and educating them himself. One 
answer to the why of the long service 
among employes is the group insurance 
policy the Mercury-Herald provides. 

Management of the Mercury-Herald 
has been Mr. Lyon’s only newspaper ex- 
perience. He settled in California in 
1887, coming there after success in min- 
ing in the Lake Superior region. Be- 
fore becoming a newspaper manager he 
spent 13 years in the prune industry, 
for which San Jose and the Santa Clara 
valley is noted. 


Jailed for Abusing Press Freedom 


Ivan Engcrantz, editor of the Folketh 
Dagblad Polittken, commamist daily~ of 
Stockholm, Sweden, was sentenced to four 
months imprisonment, Sept. 21, for an 
article attacking the Finnish President 
and government as scoundrels and mur- 
ders. Engcrantz was convicted of abusing 
the freedom of the press. Under Swe- 
den’s Press Law the High Court will re- 
view the verdict. 
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PRESIDENTS ON: PROGRAM 


Heads of Two Press Groups to Address 


Illinois Publishers 


Presidents of two eastern press asso- 
ciations are on the program for the 60th 
annual convention of the Illinois Press 
Association, to be held at the University 
of Illinois, Champaign-Urbana, Oct. 1-3, 

They are John L. Stewart, president 
of the Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers 
Association, and James T, Murray, presi: 
dent of the New England Daily Press 
Association. J. W. Shaw, secretary, New 
York Press Association, is also slated as 
a speaker. 

Also on the program are Oswald Gar- 
rison Villard, editor of the Nation, whe 
will talk on “The Newspaper and Its 
Relation to the Government”; and Ed 
ward Price Bell, Chicago Daily News, on 
“Life and Work of Victor F. Lawson.” 

The Illinois Editorial Writers’ Asso- 
ciation will meet at the same place Oct. 2, 


New Daily in Mamaroneck 


First issue of the Mamaroneck (N. Y.) 
Daily Times is scheduled to appear Oct 
1. International News Service will be 
used. The publisher will be George P 
Forbes, for the last 25 years owner of 
the Larchmont Times. Associated with 
him will be T. Harold Forbes, his brother, 
publisher of the New Rochelle Standard: 
Star; Francis T. Hunter, vice-president 
and treasurer of the Westchester News: 
papers, Inc., owners of the New Rochellé 
Standard-Star and the Mount Vernon 
Daily Argus; Frank Gagliardi of Larch: 
mont and John F. Kane of Mamaroneck, 
Walter Rumsey Marvin, Jr. of Larch} 
mont will be city editor. 


New Paper in Handley, Tex. 


The Handley (Tex.) News has been 
established with George W. Vinson, ed- 
itor of the Burleson News, editor, and W, 
G. Byrne, formerly Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram sports writer, as associate. 
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Whys and Wherefores of Certified Dry Mats 


CERTIFIED PRINTING — 


The best proof of every Certified Dry Mat is the printed page. 
Without a good printing plate it is impossible to print a clear 
and clean paper; without a good mat it is impossible to pro- 


duce a good stereotype. 


And so while the cost of the stereotype mats is a very small item 


in the cost of production of any newspaper, the part played by | 
them is not negligible by any means. q 


While there are innumerable factors entering into the pro- 
duction of clearly, and cleanly printed papers, those who depend 
upon Certified Dry Mats find their stereotyping problems simpli- 
fied to the greatest extent, if not entirely solved. 


With Certifieds on the job there is no need for heat in the 
humidor; there are no sinks, wrinkles or buckles. The forms are 
reproduced faithfully in all of their details. 


For half-tone reproduction Certifieds are in a class by them- 
selves, as witness the work of the NEA, the world’s greatest 


newspaper feature service, which uses Certified Dry Mats 
exclusively. 


For wet mat printing with Dry MAT economy and facility 
there is but one dry mat and that’s Certified. It will certainly 
pay you to try them; you do not incur any obligation whatsoever. 


CERTIFIED DRY MAT CORPORATION — 


340 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


For wet mat printing with DRY MAT facility—use Certifieds 
Made in the U. S. A. 
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LOCAL DISPLAY 
FROM A NEW SOURCE 
CREATED THROUGH ORIGINAL 
BUSINESS-PULLING FEATURE PAGES BY 


THOMAS W. BRIGGS COMPANY 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE, A DEPENDABLE 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION. 
WRITE OR WIRE FOR OUR 
REPRESENTATIVE 
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TOPPING THE LIST IN 
LOCAL AND WANTS 


Leaders in Lineage for First Six Months 
of This Year Are Reaching 
New Heights of 


Volume 
i 


|Leadership is not being cheaply won 
in the various departments of newspaper 
advertising. This was evident in the 
tabulation of lineage published last week 
by Epiror & PuslisHeER for the first six 
months of 1925. It is even more evident 
in the summaries showing the fifteen 
leaders in local display and classified for 
the period among morning and evening 
papers. These are the figures which ap- 
pear below. As in the national advertis- 
ing tabulations published last week, 
Florida rides high in the local display 


group. : 
The Miami Herald, leader in total 
volume, informs Epiror & PUBLISHER 


that during the first two weeks of this 
month, its issues have been of 60 to 72 
pages, usually carrying more than 400 
columns of advertising. 

Leadership tables follows: 


LEADERS IN CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING—1925 
Evening—Six Day 


Detroit, News! <4..7.sse" see 2,525,530 
Newark News! -.c.e-ee ee 2,452,845 
Philadelphia Bulletin ...... 2,218,704 
Baltimore® Olneeene eee ae 2,109,880 
Oakland Tribune ......... 1,917,218 
Buffalo” Newsitcenne actor 1,883,670 
Los Angeles Herald ...... 1,773,282 
Indianapolis News ....... 1,715,283 
Cleveland Press)-.2.5.-5- 1,658,832 
Bittsburehis Presse nee 1,468.600 
New York Telegram ..... 1,446,872 
Pasadena Star-News ...... 1,433,677 
Boston, Transcript) a,c. ee 1,432.407 
Kansas City (Star ....4-. oe 1,410,068 
Columbus Dispatch ....... 1,382,340 


LEADERS IN CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING—1925 


Evening and Sunday 


Detroiti News incr eee: 4,005,092 
Brooklyn Bagless. cae 2,931,000 
Oakland) Tribunewe noe 2,735,014 
Pittsburgh Press ......... 2,,665,054 
Washington Star ......... 2,652,133 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch... 2,399.040 
Columbus Dispaptch ..... 2,071,700 
seattles/ times) 22sec ee 2,029,149 
Dayton NeEws ieee 1,563.660 
Portland Oregon Journal.. 1,546.132 
Miami Newsmeee: aoe 1,437,985 
Denver. 7 Postace.cee shee 1,416.716 
Houston Chronicle ........ 1.407.166 
Long Beach Press Telegram 1,288,624 
Canton Repository 1,267,683 


LEADERS IN CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING—1925 


Morning and Sunday 


4,872,994 
4,579,179 
3,642,611 
3,583,348 
3.397.200 


Los Angeles Times 
Chicago Tribune 
Los Angeles Examiner ... 
New York World 
Philadelphia Inquirer 


Miamis Heralde eee 3,359,676 
Baltimore eSunee see 3,224,426 
Kansas City ustarmenee sen 3,155,283 
San Francisco Examiner .. 3,141,180 
Rochester Democrat & 
Chronicle mer eee 3,048,938 
New York Times ........ 2,896,660 
Cleveland Plain Dealer ... 2,634,335 
Portland Oregonian ...... 2,546,794 
Detroit Free Press ....... 2,520,364 


New Orleans Times-Pica- 
yyune 


2,423,810 
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LEADERS IN LOCAL 
ADVERTISING—1925 


Morning and Sunday 


Miami: Heralds .ces eee 13,040,041 
St. Petersburg Times ..... 9,378,220 
Chicago Tribune)..:...-1..- 7,814,028 
New York Times ......... 7,582,614 
‘Lampas Dribunew..n- eee. 6,920,368 
Los Angeles Times ...... 6,585,194 


New Orleans Item-Tribune 6,357,476 


Los Angeles Examiner .... 5,891,676 
New York Herald Tribune. 4,936,396 
San Francisco Examiner.. 4,694,774 


Memphis Commercial Appeal 4,607,960 
New Orleans Times-Pica- 


YUN Se ae sone 4,714,018 
New York American ...... 4,391,094 
Boston Globe 2.7%... 2... 4,357,649 
Cleveland Plain Dealer.... 4,215,311 


LEADERS IN LOCAL 
ADVERTISING—1925 


Evening—Six Day 


Detroit .News 7,973,910 
Miami News 6,789,170 
St. Petersburg Independent 6,570,116 


ChicasomNewswrreen een: 6,431,665 
New “York Journals acc 6,283,036 
Washington Starmece eeeene 6,253,605 
Philadelphia Bulletin ..... 6,064,227 
Scranton lbimessee ee eee 6,029,352 
Indianapolis News ....... 5,736,513 
Pittsburghe Presses eee 5,614,966 
Newarke Newsies aee 5,318,883 
Los Angeles Herald ...... 5,279,680 
Hartford | Dimessa steer 5,133,320 
Grand Rapids Press ...... 5,122,390 
Moledowm Blades ene ae 5,105,695 


LEADERS IN LOCAL 
ADVERTISING—1925 


Evening and Sunday 


Detroitw#Newse nee 10,167,888 
Miamin Newss sneer 9,329,482 
Washington Star ....).)... 8,633,447 
Pittsburgh Press ......... 7,687,762 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch 7,142,800 
Columbus Dispatch ....... 6,872,030 
Birmingham News ....... 5,884,718 
Dallas Times-Herald ..... 5.709.622 
Oakland Tribune ......... 5.382.538 
Dayton, News eee ae ae 5,539,674 
Madison State Journal..... 5 275 591 
Canton Repositody ........ 5,173,961 
Buttaloehimess see 4,881,282 
Aurora Beacon-News ..... 4,631,802 
Wheeling News .......... 4,540,434 


Preparing For Missouri Press Meet 

E. Lansing Ray, editor and publisher of 
the St. Lowis Globe-Democrat, was elected 
general chairman of a committee of ar- 
rangements for the sixty-ninth annual 
convention of the Missouri Press Associa- 
tion, which will be held at Hotel Chase, 
St. Louis, Oct. 15, 16 and 17. 


For The Six Months 
Ending March 31, 1925 


the average net paid daily circu- 
lation of The Baltimore Sun 
(morning and evening issues) was 


247,320 


a gain of 3,587 over the same period 
a year ago. 

The average net paid per Sunday 
circulation of THE SUNDAY 
SUN for that period was 182,031 
—a gain of 4,527. 


Everything in Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


Morning, Evening, Sunday 


INJECTS PLAY ELEMENT 
IN CARRIERS’ WORK 


Cattle “Round-Up”’ Idea in Subscrip- 
tion Field Heightens Boys’ 
Interest, W. C. Mayborn 
Declares 


Something new under the circulation 
sun was brought east this week by Ward 
C. Mayborn, general business manager of 
the Southwestern 
group of Scripps- 
Howard news- 
papers, who, in- 
terviewed this 
week while on a 
visit to 
Y orks ab Opi 
“subscriber 
round-ups.” 

Each fall the 
carrier boys are 
enlisted to 
“round-up” all 
persons on their 
routes who are 
not subscribers 
and attempt to 
place their names on the circulation lists. 
‘The game spirit is stressed and the boys 
respond. At the conclusion of the cam- 
paign a big “feed” is served from the end 
of a chuck wagon, and prizes are distrib- 
uted, 

The Southwestern newspaper executive 
is primarily interested in circulation build- 
ing. In this regard, in addition to his cue 
from the Texas rangers, he has taken a 
tip from Tom Sawyer. 

Remember how Tom got the other kids 
to whitewash the fence for him? 

“That is the secret of circulation suc- 
cess with carrier boys,” Mr. Mayborn 
maintained. “The trouble with most 
circulators I have known is that they 
make too much work for the boys. 

“Make soliciting subscriptions a game. 
Divide the boys into teams, and offer 
prizes to the team building up the biggest 
list and keeping the routes intact,” 


Warp C. Maysorn 


are the points Mr. Mayborn stresses, 

“In other words, inject the play element, — 
Then, just as the boy will dig caves and 
build shacks until exhausted, you will find” 
him playing work for all he’s worth. 

“The carrier boy, I believe, is the best 
means of increasing circulation. iz 

“I have tried all circulation buildin 
stunts, but, above all, a newspaper must, 
sell itself first. Word of mouth adver 
tising from neighbor to neighbor only 
develops, when the editorial side gives the 
readers something to talk about.” 

Youth should not be confined to the 
circulation department of a newspaper, 
Mr. Mayborn believes. ; 

“My hobby,” he declared, “is watching 
the young man, the office boy, work up, 
Of the two ways to add to newspaper 
staffs, selecting material from among 
green youths or from “crackerjacks,” al- 
ready developed, I prefer the former. 
You must always pay a premium on some- 
one else’s discovery. 

“Everywhere in the newspaper busi- 
ness, I believe, more attention is being — 
given today to developing reporters and — 
young men in the business office.” : 

Five newspapers comprise the group 
which Mr. Mayborn directs from head- 
quarters in Forth Worth. They are the 
Houston Press, Oklahoma City News, 
Ft. Worth Press, El Paso Post, and Al= 
buquerque State Tribune. 

Mr. Mayborn was extremely optimistic — 
concerning business conditions in his — 
section of the country. 


Buffalo Times Lineage 


Through an error in the Buffalo Times 
office the figures supplied by that news- 
paper for Eprror & PusLisHeEr’s six- 
month lineage table last week fell short 
of that paper’s actual record. The cor- 
rect figures are: 


Daily Sunday Total 
Potala en ere 4,760,525 1,435,908 6,196,433 
Nationals setite 812,011 334,101 1,146,112 
Local i. ieeeer 3,566,210 975,117 4,541,327 
lassificds hier 382,304 126,690 508,994 
Jhevall ux: a castene 29,29) Sea ard 29,291 
Radio "mache 89,354 27,255 116,609 


IN DIANAPOLIS 


OTWITHSTANDING 
The 
News carried more paid advertising 
in its six issues a week than both 


aete |. SeMene 


other 


Indianapolis 


wks 


the 
Indianapolis 


| 


newspapers in 


their thirteen issues a week in 1923 j 
and again in 1924—The News, so “4 


far this year, has exceeded its own 
records. 


1924 . lineage 
Results! 


Chicago Office 
J. E. Lutz 
The Tower Bldg. 


FranNK T Carroi 


cAdvertising Manager 


Proof of 


New York Office _ 
Dan A. Carroll 
110 E. 42nd St. 
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Covering San Diego 


It costs only 414c a line to cover San Diego through its great home newspaper, The 
San Diego Sun. 


The Sun, alone, covers this market, at one cost. Its city circulation is sufficient to 
cover more than 82% of San Diego English-reading families. 


List the Sun exclusively. The alternative is to use a forced morning-and-evening 
newspaper combination at a rate more than twice as great and with all the usual, 
heavy duplication between morning and evening issues of a combination. 


The Sun offers a fair rate, 414c; substantial, sufficient coverage—82%. 


The prospective national advertiser in San Diego is invited to study a week’s file 
of The San Diego Sun and to note its clean, attractive typography and its obviously 
high standing as a quality newspaper in a quality field. 


The Sun was founded in 1881. It stands at the top in prestige with merchants and 
readers. 


The Sun leads in volume of paid advertising from San Diego stores, in the daily 
field. The Sun enjoys the reader faith of the best families in this wealthy city. 


The San Diego Sun 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


Member of the A. B. C. 
Represented in the national advertising field by 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 


New York Chicago Cleveland Cincinnati San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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IMPARTIALITY IS SECRET OF REPORTING 
RELIGIOUS NEWS, SAYS WOMAN EDITOR 
Miss Rachel McDowell of New York Times Opposes Printing 


Sermons Entire—Believes Strict News Test Should 


Be Applied—tTells of Her Job 


By HAROLD BUTCHER 


Miss Rachel McDowell 


val | WOULD rather be religious editor 

of the New York Times than Presi- 
dent of the United States,” says Miss 
Rachel McDowell, who has been telling 
the religious news of New York City for 
17 years, of which the past six have been 
spent on the Times. 

We talked of the great interest taken 
recently in religious news, as revealed by 
the many columns devoted to ecclesiastical 
affairs and controversies in the newspapers 
of the metropolis and other great cities of 
the United States. Miss McDowell, a keen 
newspaper woman, explained how, in her 
mind, it had come about. j 

“T have always gone on the theory,” 
she said, “that if religious news were 
written by a lover of religion it could be 
made just as ‘peppy’ as dramatic news, 
or sporting news, or crime news. I do not 
believe in printing any matter on religion 
unless it is news. 

“If a Presbyterian, for example, wants 
essays on dogma he will subscribe to a 
Presbyterian periodical; but there are 
events in his church which are interesting 
to just as many people as sporting news. 
And that news can be made interesting 
to the man on Broadway. The Funda- 
mentalist and Modernist controversies 
have proved that, with religion on the 
front page day after day. 

“Tt used often to be said that the met- 
ropolitan newspapers were keen only for 
religious scandals. That is absolutely un- 
true. The will of John S. Kennedy was 
published on the front page because he 
left $30,000,000 for philanthropic pur- 
poses—$15,000,000 of it to the Presby- 
terian Church. And I often tell my cler- 
gymen friends that if a parishioner com- 
mitted the whole Bible to memory that 
would be good for a front page story! 
News is news because it is unusual and 
not because it is bad.” 

Miss McDowell broke into newspaper 
work through the successful writing of 
verse. The publication of numerous 
poems brought her an invitation from 
the Newark (N. J.) Evening News, in 
her home city to join the staff as a re- 
porter. For six years she wrote school 
news, weddings, society and women’s club 
news. She became also Newark social 
correspondent for the New York Herald, 
an appointment which led to the creation 
of a religious department for that paper, 
and the acceptance of an invitation to 
join the New York staff and run this spe- 
cial feature. She continued as the Herald 
religious editor for 11 vears. 

“When I came to New York 17 years 


ago,” she told me, “I had the wild idea 
that, in a week I could make the whole 
of New York religious life my own. 
My first visit was to the rectory of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral. I sent in my Herald 
card to Monsignor Michael J. Lavelle, 
the rector. He graciously received me, 
glancing from my card to poor little me. 

““Are you a \Catholic?’ he asked. 

““No, Monsignor, I replied, ‘but I 
am going to write Catholic news just as 
a Catholic would write it.’ 

“He again looked me over and _ said, 
‘My child, you cannot do it.’ 

“But since that time I have had the 
happiness of his telling me that I have 
pretty nearly done so. The secret lies 
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in a strict impartiality. I write Catholic, 
Jewish and Protestant news but the ques- 
tion of what I myself am does not enter 
in. I am a Presbyterian, and it has 
never been necessary to hide that fact 
under a bushel. I am a friend of every 
religion that believes in one God. 

“Through many months I reported the 
Sunday morning sermons of the Rey. Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, at the First 
Presbyterian (Church. He knew I was a 
Fundamentalist, but when it was all over, 
and he had preached his farewell sermon, 
he wrote—‘I want you to know that al- 
though you are such a ‘hard-boiled’ Fun- 
damentalist, and I am regarded as a 
heretic, you have given me a _ perfectly 
square deal from start to finish” That is 
one of the very few letters I have kept.” 

Miss McDowell began her work as re- 
ligious editor of the New York Times in 
1919—again by invitation. She knows 
personally many hundreds of clergymen 
of virtually every faith. She has friends 
in every church. She counts among her 
best friends: Cardinal Hayes, Bishop 
Manning, Bishop Luther B. Wilson 
(Methodist), Rabbi Joseph Silverman, 
Dr. Samuel Trexler (Lutheran), Dr. 
Harlam G. Mendenhall (Presbyterian) 
Archbishop Platon (Russian Orthodox), 
and Billy Sunday. 

Miss McDowell has accumulated an ex- 
ceptionally complete religious library. It 
contains the official books of every denom- 
ination as well as the annual reports of all 
the great boards of foreign missions and 
the boards of home missions. 

“I suppose I have about 1,000 volumes 
of religious reference books,’ Miss Mc- 
Dowell said. “I have all kinds of Bibles— 
the King James, the Douay, the Jewish, 
and the American Standard. I have my 
own ‘morgue’ with an envelope for every 
person active in religion who breaks into 
print. But when Mr. Bryan died I was 
able to write a column on ‘William Jen- 
nings Bryan’s Religion’ without consulting 
the morgue because for years it had been 
my privilege to know him personally.” 

“I keep an appointment book, and into 
this goes every forthcoming religious 
event the moment I hear of it. I love my 
work. And although it takes me to church 
numerous times on Sunday. and pretty 
nearly every day and night in the week, 
I still love to go, It is never a burden. 
I deal with the finest group of men in 
the world. 

“All the time I look for the news in 
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HE Lanston Monotype Machine Company and the 

Ludlow Typograph Company announce the settle- 

ment of litigation covering the manufacture and sale 
of Elrod Lead, Slug and Rule Casting Machines. Under the 
terms of the settlement the Ludlow Typograph Company 
admits the validity of the Knight patents owned by the 
Lanston Monotype Machine Company. All present users of 
Elrod Machines are licensed for past and future use of such 
machines. The Ludlow Typograph Company will continue 
to manufacture and sell Elrod Machines under the Knight 
and Elrod patents. 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 
Harvey D. Best, President 


LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH COMPANY 
Wr. A. Reade, President 


—" 


fe 
religion. I am opposed to printing the 
whole text of sermons; and even an ex 
cerpt should be printed only when it is 
on some timely question, or is contained 
in a sermon which is itself of an unusual 
character. A clergyman may preach 
sermon on ‘God is Love,’ which would 
have been just as appropriate if preached 
100 years ago; but if he stands up in the 
pulpit and says that he will not give holy 
communion to any woman who appears ip 
a dress not long enough or high enough, 
and whose lips are rouged, eyebrows 
corked, and eyelashes pencilled—that js 
apt to make the front page.” . 


Lebanon News Buys Times 


The Lebanon (Pa.) Daily News on 
Sept. 18, announced its purchase of the 
Lebanon Times, morning newspaper. The 
Times was discontinued Sept. 19. It was 
established in 1871 by C. M. Bowman. 
A. B. Schropp is president and treasurer 
of the Daily News. 


Club Manager Saves Drowning Boy 


E. Carroll Wood, night manager of 
the New York Newspaper Club, rescued 
a nine-year-old boy from drowning in 
the Hudson River, Sept. 20. Wood did 
not stop to learn the name of the boy he 
saved or his address. ; 


Consistently Building 
Permanent Classified 


Volume Begets Volume 


Each week’s new volume of season- 

able lines helps to broaden the 

thoughts of a continuously new 

public, and to prove the unlimited — 
possibilities for classified adver- 
tising. 


Clarence M. Rusk Service 
For Newspapers 


Harrisburg Pennsylvania 
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It’s No Trick to 
“Stock” the Dealer 


ERCHANDISING service doesn’t merely mean 
M “stocking” the dealer. That’s no trick. 


“Stocking” is just a part of the operation. 
Add to that profound knowledge of the 
market; REAL KNOWLEDGE OF 
MERCHANDISING principles; actual 
dealer co-operation; real counsel instead 
of guesswork— 

Then: AN ADEQUATE AND RESPONSIVE 
NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION. 

There you have REAL NEWSPAPER MER- 
CHANDISING. 


And that’s the character of merchandising service 
rendered by the newspapers in this group. It is 
standardized service, based upon intimate contact 
with jobbers and retailers. 


A representative of this sextette will welcome an 
opportunity to discuss with manufacturers and their 
advertising agents the application of this service to 
their individual requirements. 


EASTERN OFFICE WESTERN OFFICE NEW ENGLAND OFFICE 


9 E. 40th St. Hearst Building 5 Winthrop Square 
New York Chicago Boston 
R. E. BOONE H. A. KOEHLER S. B. CHITTENDEN 
BOSTON AMERICAN ROCHESTER JOURNAL 
CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN SYRACUSE TELEGRAM 
DETROIT TIMES WISCONSIN NEWS (MILWAUKEE) 
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PRESS AGENT GRAFT MATTER “ARRIVES 
AT RATE OF A POUND A DAY 


Gratis ‘‘News’”’ Received by 


Mid-West Editor Weighs 4 Pounds 
514 Ounces 


Four days’ free advertising, wasting 414 pounds of expensive material and 
postage, but not this editor’s time 


[N four working days the editor of a 
newspaper in a town of 20,000 popu- 

lation received free publicity matter 

weighing four pounds, 5% ounces. 

Being sensible, this editor did not waste 
his time opening the envelopes, but 
bundled the stuff and sent it to Eprror & 
PUBLISHER as an exhibit of waste and 
space-grafting gone wild. 

An examination of the packages reveals 
a wide assortment of interests that are 
being kidded along by the smart young 
gentlemen who claim that they can “get 
it in the papers, without money or 
price.” Some very respectable men and 
institutions seem willing to hobo their way 
along the newspaper route to success, as- 
sociates on the roads with the publicity 
yeggs, 

The most over-rated claim in business 
is the assertion of the press agent that 
he can get free commercial publicity in 
newspapers that have true advertising 
value. This is evidenced by the fact that 
many editors now do not even take the 
time to open press agent envelopes. For 
every piece of publicity used, hundreds 
of expensive mats and proofs are tossed 
into newspaper office waste baskets. 

The four-day press-agent mail of the 
Middle West editor, pictured here con- 
tained the following list of items: 

Manuscript, 600 words; L. Bamberger, 
radio broadcasting, incidentally advertis- 
ing Bernarr Macfadden. 

Proof and mat, 500 words on agricul- 
tural prosperity, Sears-Roebuck. 

General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
Radio broadcasting program. 

Manuscript and mat, sent out by “Gen- 
eral Health Bureau,” New York, adver- 
tising paper cups. 

Manuscript advertising Hockenbury 
System, Hotel financing and construction. 

Manuscript from N. W: Ayer & Son, 
advertising Jacksonville, Fla. 

Manuscript from Chevrolet Motor Com- 
pany, 250 words. 

Manuscript advertising Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, 250 words. 

Proof and matrices, propaganda for 
American Forest Products Company. 

Manuscript, 200 words, advertising Am- 
eeat Rolling Mill Company, Middleton, 


Manuscript, 300 words, advertising 
Rothacker Film Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago. 

Proof and mat, sent out by Western 
Newspaper Union, advertising - Radio 
World’s Fair. 

Proof sheet; 3 columns, advertising 
Hearst's International-Cosmopolitan M ag- 
azine. 

Proof. and. mat from the National 


-Household Service, New York; advertis- 
ing Procter & Gamble Company. 

Proof, 4 columns, advertising Funk &- 
Wagnall Company. 

Manuscript, 800 words, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

Booklet, propaganda for Lumberman’s 
Mutual Casualty Company. : 

Manuscript, 300 words, propaganda for 
Horse Association of America. 

Manuscript, 500 words, from the Mc- 
Call Company. 

Six mats and proofs, 6 columns, adver- 
tising for Crosley Radio Corporation. 

Eight hundred words advertising Paige- 
Detroit Motor Company. 

Ten columns publicity for Westinghouse 
Electric Manufacturing Company. 

Proof, offering mat, %4 page, from N. 
W. Ayer & Son, advertising Coral Gables. 

250 words, propaganda for Burley To- 
bacco Growers. 

Ten columns, propaganda for Eastern 
Railroads. 

Seven columns, propaganda and adver- 
tising for Fox Film Corporation. 


advertising 


Manuscript 800 words, from Paul 
B. Mason, Miami, booming Florida real 
estate. 

Manuscript, 800 words, advertising 
Grebe Radio Company. 

Manuscript, 800 words, from F. R. 


Barkhurst, propaganda for Shiloh Baptist 
Institutional Church. 

Proof and matrice from “Style Bureau 
for Men.” New York, advertising Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx. 


SIMONIZ 


is another of the nationally 
famous accounts which has 
recognized the fact. that the 
Washington, D. C., territory 
cannot be adequately covered 


without 
The 
Washington 
Times 


The futility of the “one paper 
buy” argument is nowhere better 
illustrated than in the experiences 
of its national advertisers. 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH 


New York City—Boston 


G. LOGAN PAYNE CO. 


Chicago - Detroit - St. Louis - Los Angeles 


Propaganda for A. H. Grebe Company, 
Y% column. 


Publicity for Doubleday, Page & Com- 


pany, 3,000 words. 

Advertising Calumet 
der, 3 columns. 

Manuscript from Ohio Bankers Asso- 
ciation, Columbus. 

Proof, 3 columns, propaganda for Ses- 
quicentennial International. Exposition, at 
Philadelphia. 

Manuscript, advertising Metropolitan 
Life Insurance, New York. 

Booklet, propaganda for World Court. 

Pamphlet, propaganda for outdoor ad- 
vertising, 

Advertising Ohio Paving Brick, 250 
words. 

Advertising Royal Order of Moose, 200 
words. 

‘Cigar advertising, 1 column. 

Publicity for Kenyon © College, 
words. 

Bulletin, propaganda for Shubert The- 
atre Corporation. 

Proof and mat, advertising for “Men’s 
dress,” sent by the Born Tailors Guild, 
Chicago. 

Booklet advertising Liberty Magazine. 

Manuscript, propaganda for Maccabee 
cars. 

Booklet, 7 pages, propaganda for Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. 

Proofs advertising the “Oldsmobile 
Six, 

Proofs, from Crosley Radio Corpora- 
tion. 

Proof and mat from National House- 
hold Service, New York, advertising 
Procter & Gamble Company. 

Manuscript, propoganda for Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad System. 

Manuscript, propaganda for Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company. 

Publicity for American Legion Endow- 
ment Fund, 150 words. 

Kleven typewritten pages, publicity for 
Radio Corporation of America. 

Solid page from Ruth Weyeth Spears, 
said to be fashions for women’s and 
children’s dress, given in exchange for 2- 
column advertisements, 3 times a week 
for L. ‘C. Smith typewriter. 


Baking Pow- 


200 


but reproduced as line engraving 
No. 132 over copy. 


© 


now for the 
reproduction restrictions. 


before reproducing. 


papers, 


regular newspaper users. 


144 WEST 32nd ST. 


“NOT BEN DAY’’! 


The Border Strips featured in this advertisement are not Ben Dayed 
a simply laying our Shading Sheet 
0) 


HE Hutcuison Artist Suapinc Meptum is especially 
adapted to newspaper work where speed, economy and 
certainty of results are most essential. 


This method is new, but not an experiment, having been 
in continuous use for over a year from coast to coast. 
can be handled by Artists, Engravers or Laymen and is 
first time free of all 


Cost:—It will reduce both time and cost at least 30 to 50%, with 
the great added advantage of enabling the exact effect to be seen 
It is the quickest possible way of graying 
“Heavy Blacks” and building up “Weak Whites.” 
on any type of background and reproduced as line or half-tone. 


Users:—All of Hearst’s New York papers, all of Munsey’s New York 
New York World, Brooklyn Eagle, 
Star, Toledo Blade and Louisville Courier-Journal, are among our 


BOURGES SERVICE, Inc. 


Sole Manufacturers and Distributors 
UNDER HUTCHISON & KNOWLES PATENTS 


PENn 9314-5 


TO ADVERTISERS AND 
CONTRIBUTORS 


BEGINNING next week EDITOR 

& PUBLISHER will spell the 
word “lineage” without the central 
“e,” responding to the often re- 
peated request of readers who re- 
gard the present spelling as awk- © 
ward and in interference with the 
word “lineage,” meaning pedigree. — 
Our advertisers and contributors 
are cordially invited to join us in 
this little reform in orthography. 
See editorial in this issue. 


HANSON AIDS TEACHERS 
New: 


Publisher of Birmingham 
Establishes Loan Fund 


The Birmingham News announces es 
tablishment of a revolving loan fund, ¢ 
ering a contemplated total of a minim 
of 10,000 to be available for needy tea 
ers at the four Class-A. Normal Schools 
of Alabama. 

The plan contemplates a contribution o 
$2,000 a year by the News for not 1 
than five years, $500 going each y 
into the fund at each of the four scho 
The fund at each school is to be ad 
istered by the president at his discreti 
Interest of not more than 6 per cent i 
charged. 

Victor H. Hanson, publisher of thi 
Birmingham News, has stated his purpo 
of continuing the annual contribution o 
$2,000, or $500 to each of the four schools 
indefinitely. However, he pledges to con: 
tinue it for five years and if conditio 
warrant at the end of that period, deci. 
sion will be made as to its continuance. 

The Birmingham News Revolving Loar 
Funds thus established are further 
tensions of the idea and ideal embo 
in the Birmingham News Scholarshi 
These scholarships now provide contin 
ously the necessary expenses of 20 yo 
men and women at five colleges. 
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MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
Brooklyn, New York 


Photograph Made In Detroit News, Detroit, Mich.— 47 Linotypes 
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FRANK P. GLASS SELLS HIS INTEREST 
IN ST. LOUIS STAR TO PARTNER 


Severs Three Year Connection as Editorial Director of the 
Paper, Leaving Elzey Roberts in Control—May Return 
to the South 


(By Telegraph to Epiror & PusLisHErR) 


ST. LOUIS, Sept. 22—Frank P. Glass, 

editorial director and chairman of the 
board of directors of the St. Lows Star, 
announced today 
that he had sold 
his interest in the 
Star, atom JEizey: 
Roberts, publisher 
of the paper. 

Mr. Glass came 
toy athey state si 
December, 1922, 
from _ Birming- 
ham, Ala., where 
he long had been 
a dominating fig- 
ure in the Jour- 
nalism of the 
South. The Birm- 
ingham News be- 
ing his last news- 
paper ownership. The announcement is- 
sued by Mr. Glass said that he may find 
it necessary to return to the South, but 
that he has not definite plans. 

Mr. Roberts made the following state- 
ment: “The departure of Frank P. Glass 
from the St. Louis Star, in accordance 
with the announcement made today, is a 
great loss not only for the Star but for 
the city of St. Louis as well. Both are 
better for his coming.- He leaves with 
the warm regards and best wishes of 
every member of the St. Louis Star, 
whose pleasure it has been to work with 
him for the past three years.” 

Mr. Glass was elected president of the 
Rotary Club of St. Louis on May 7, last, 
a signal honor in view of his short resi- 
dence in St, Louis. He is a public speak- 
er of force and eloquence and has ap- 
peared before many local civic organiza- 
tions. 

The announcement by Mr. Glass fol- 
lows: 

“T have sold my interest in the St. 
Louis Star to my partner, Mr. Elzey 
Roberts, and shall shortly retire from 
all active connections with St. Louis 
newspaper work. During the three years 
that I have been connected with the Star, 
in the capacity of editorial director and 
chairman of the board of directors, I 
have had the double pleasure of a most 
pleasant business association and the ac- 
tive participation in the work of making 
a great newspaper a greater one. I leave 
the St. Louis Star with a greater cir- 
culation and a much larger advertising 
revenue than it had when I joined it. I 
leave it in a position of public esteem 
and influence perhaps higher than it has 
ever enjoyed in its history. And lastly, 
I leave it in a state of financial pros- 
perity which is a source of great grati- 
fication to me, because it has always been 
my belief that a newspaper must be some- 
thing more than a public benefactor—it 
must be a commercial success as well. 

“What part I may have played in the 
progress and prosperity of the St. Louis 
Star during the past three years, I shall 
leave for others to tell. My colleagues 
are kind enough to say that it has been 
considerable. Suffice it here to say that 
I have given the best that was in me to 
improving the St. Louis Star and the 
great territory that it serves. 

“I have enjoyed my three years in St. 
Louis and regret that the pleasant asso- 
ciations found here are to be severed. I 
have enjoyed the many friendships I have 
formed on the Star, particularly that 
with my partner, Mr. Elzey Roberts, 
with whom as publisher of the paper, I 
have been in daily contact on the mani- 
fold duties and problems incident to edit- 
ing and publishing a metropolitan news- 
paper. I can say in all sincerity that 
during that time we have worked to- 
gether harmoniously in the common pur- 
pose of building the Star. 

“T am deeply grateful to the citizens 
of St. Louis for the way in which they 


Gass 


Frank P. 


have received me. I came here a ‘stranger 
within the gates’ but I was soon made 
to feel that my adopted home was my 
real home. I expect to return to the 
South, There I hope to spend the years 
that remain to me in less confining duties 
than have been my choice during the 
last 30 years. However, I have no defi- 
nite plans.” 


ANTI-CRIME ADS SPREAD 


Newspapers in Other Cities Take Up 
Brooklyn Eagle Drive 


Newspapers in widely separated sec- 
tions of the country are following the 
lead of the Brooklyn Eagle and are con- 
ducting anti-crime advertising campaigns. 

Among dailies writing to the Eagle 
for permission to reproduce advertise- 
ments in the anti-crime series are the 
Columbia (S. C.) State, Lansing (Mich.) 
Capital News, and the Winfield (Kan.) 
Daily Courier. 

The campaign, which originated in 
Brooklyn, is designed to expose crime 
conditions through the advertising col- 
umns. Copy now appearing in the Eagle 
every Sunday was written by Frederick 
Boyd Stevenson, columnist and Sunday 
editor. Full page space weekly is paid 
for by Brooklyn citizens. The drive was 
first described by Epitor & PusLisHeEr in 
its issue of Sept. 12. 


Intertype Declares $2 Dividend 


The Board of Directors of the Inter- 
type Corporation, at a meeting held Sept. 
1, declared a regular quarterly dividend 
of $2.00 per share on first preferred stock 
payable Oct. 1, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on Sept. 15. 


George Milton Improved 


George F. Milton, publisher of the 
Chattanooga (Tenn.) News who has been 
ill of typhoid fever is slowly recovering. 
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_ PUBLISHER PAYS TRIBUTE 
TO CIRCULATORS 
=| 


REGARD the circulation de- 

partment as one of the most 
important departments of the news- 
paper. It should be well organ- 
ized and made to function every 
hour of the day—and on the min- 
ute. No matter how excellent a 
newspaper, the news and mechani- 
cal departments may produce if it 
is not distributed promptly to the 
readers it will never attain the 


success which is its due. You must 
have organization, amply supported 


by initiative, energy, loyalty and 
an ambition to serve your publi- 
cation. If you are lacking in these 
things you have no right to your 
job. 

“Do not permit the publisher or 
the managing editor or the head 
of your mechanical department to 
get the idea that the circulation 
department is a sort of a by-prod- 
uct in your newspaper organiza- 
tion.”’-—Wm. F. Metten, publisher, 
Wilmington (Del.) Every Evening, 
before Interstate Circulation Man- 
agers’ Association. 


Two Dailies for Lake Worth, Fla. 


The Lake Worth (Fla.) Leader, a 
weekly, started publication as a daily this 
week, using the International News Serv- 
ice report. W. M. Stafford is publisher. 

The Lake Worth Herald, another week- 
ly, of which Mrs. Lucille Smith is pub- 
lisher, will enter the daily field about 
Oct. 1. Mrs. Smith has contracted for 
United Press service. 


News Agent Shot Twice by Mistake 


Eugene M. Vernon, one of the largest 
distributors in Wilmington, Del., of news- 
papers, was shot twice by a policeman 
early Tuesday morning as he was leay- 
ing his home to go downtown to receive 
his early morning papers. The police- 
man, new on the beat, mistook Vernon for 
a burglar when he saw ‘him leaving the 
house. When the officer flashed a light 
in his face Vernon grappled with him, 
thinking it a holdup. He was shot in the 
neck and shoulder but will recover, it is 
believed. : 
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DAILIES CONDUCT TAX “SURVEY 


Colorado Springs Papers Hire Expe 
To Make Report 
The Colorado Springs (Col.) Gaze 


and Telegraph, morning and evening ha: 
just completed a tax survey of their "° 


ritory, which they financed as a matt 
of public service. An expert in researe 
attached to the state university was en 
gaged and spent a month going over r 


ment when the series ended. . 

The papers declared there existed no 
agency to make such a survey and 
they would finance it. There was n 
politics connected with the move and th 
expert was given a free hand in makin 
recommendations. The report lacked sen. 
sational features but was highly praise 
by all local tax-making bodies and wil 
form the basis, they announced, of the 
work in making levies for the coming 
year. The papers have been campai 
ing for tax reductions all along the line 


France seems to have thought of every 
means of obtaining peace in Morocco ex: 
cept going home.—Utica Press. “7 


First in 


RADIO 


During the first eight months | 
of 1925, the nine leading news- 
papers of New York published 
1,925,764 lines of Radio adver- 
tising, of which The Sun alone 
published 690,862 lines—more — 
than all other New York Eyen- || 
ing newspapers, and almost as 
much as all the Morning and 
Sunday papers combined. 


Che sieteie Sun 


280 Broadway, New York 


Adaptability under 
is coupled with 
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A Circulation Increase of 63% 


Covering a Period of 8 Years 


In 1917 the daily circulation of the Times was 
24,128, whereas records for the first six months 
of 1925 show a daily net paid average of 39,448 
copies—an increase of 15,320. 


This represents a steady healthy growth which 
is not influenced by any sort of premiums or 
circulation “stunts.” 
: 
| 


This increase in circulation means reader con- 
fidence and growth in population. 


Direct wire service of the Associated Press, 
United Press, International News and Uni- 
versal News, together with local reporters, a 
Washington Bureau and correspondents, in- 
sures a complete coverage of the news of the 
world and gives the subscribers a newspaper 
unexcelled by metropolitan dailies. 


TRENTON (N. J.) TIMES 


America’s Greatest Food Medium 


Members Audit Bureau of Circulation 
KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


Marbridge Building Lytton Building 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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GETTING BETTER RESULTS IN STEREOTYPING 


7 
Foreman Should Be a Master of His Craft and Abreast of All New Ideas, Says H. L. Clark—Gives 
Causes of Flaws in Plates and Formula for Wet Mat Mixture ; 


1 my two previous articles I have cov- 
ered the building and plants layout and 
also the composing room layout and op- 
eration. We will now pass along with 
the forms into the stereotype department. 
This department, in my opinion, is the 
most important when good printing 1s 
under consideration. 

It is absolutely essential that the 
foreman of the stereotype department 
be a master of his chosen trade. He 
must be studious and keep himself abreast 
of the times in everything new pertain- 
ing to his department. He must know 
the metals with which he works and 
must know paper from which matrices 
are made as in no other way he will be 
able to know whether the supplies fur- 
nished him are of the quality necessary 
to turn out good plates. This particu- 
larly applies in plants where there is 
no mechanical superintendent to know 
this for him. 

It is not possible to make a good ma- 
trix from poor paper and poor tissue nor 
is it possible to make a good plate from 
a poor matrix. It is also impossible to 
get a good plate from the best matrix 
that can be produced if the metal from 
which it is cast is not made up from the 
right formula and is not kept up to that 
formula at all times. 

We use the following stereotype metal 
formula: 80 percent lead, 14 percent an- 
timony and six percent tin. The metal 
must be kept at the right temperature at 
all times and the cooling device in the 
casting machines must operate correctly 
or else instead of getting good plates 
which have a perfectly smooth face on 
all matter to be printed, plates will come 
from the casting machine with chills on 
the face and sinks which are most 
troublesome in plate making. 

There are many different opinions as 
to the cause of sinks in stereotype plates 
—irregular action of water passing 
through the cooling part of the casting 
machine, metal too hot or too cold, metal 
which is not up to formula, or perspira- 
tion on the operator’s hands. If a man’s 
hands are wet or damp when he takes a 
mat from the scorcher and his fingers 
touch the face of the mat it will nearly 
always cause a sink at that spot. I have 
proven this frequently. For smaller pa- 
pers the hand casting box with individual 
tail cutter, shaver and finishing stand 
are most universally used. However, the 
Wood Newspaper Machinery Company 
now makes the “Pony Autoplate”’ machine, 
which casts the plate, trims the tail, 
shaves and shapes it and cools and dries 
it all in the ome machine and can be 
operated by one man. This machine cost 
but little more than the separate pieces 
above enumerated and as it does a com- 
plete job it is the ideal machine to in- 


Third article in EDITOR & PUBLISHER building series 
By H. C. CLARK 


Mechanical Superintendent, Los Angeles Express 


stall where semi-cylindrical plates are to 
be used. It requires less space than in- 
dividual machines and instead of separate 
machines with separate motors, one ma- 
chine and one motor is all that is required 

In the larger plants where many plates 
are required there is justi one machine 
for plate-making, the ‘Junior Autc 
Plate’ machine, with its companion 
“Auto Shaver.” In the Junior the mat 
is never disturbed after it has been once 
set and casting goes on without interrup- 
tion. In the Pony machine the mat musi 
be reset after each cast. 

There are many different opinions as to 
the relative merits of the wet mat and 
dry mat. Both sides have many good ar- 
guments in favor of their method of 
operation. I fully believe that the dry 
mat someday will be in universal use 
for all stereotyping, but I believe the 
coming dry mat will be used dry and will 
not have to be conditioned in a humidor 
and afterwards dried in a_ scorcher. 

There is no question but what the dry 
mat is the most convenient and comfort- 
able to handle. The forms are always 
cold and the type and other material 
is not being continually subjected to ex- 
pansion and contraction from the heat 
of steam tables. There is also the fact 
of the elimination of the steam tables 


FORESHADOWED EVENTS 


Sept. 29 — National Publishers 
Assn., 6th annual meeting, 
Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa. 

Oct. 1-3—Tllinois Press Assn., 60th 
annual convention, University of 
Illinois, Urbana. 

Oct. 1-4—International Congress of 
Business Press, Paris. 

Oct. 2-5—Advertising Club Ex- 


ecutives, annual convention, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Oct. 3—Minnesota A. P. Editorial 


Assn., semi-annual meeting, 
Duluth. 

Oct. 5-6—National Advertising 
Commission, annual convention, 
St. Louis. 

Oct. 7-8—American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, annual 
convention, New York. 

Oct. 8—New York A. P. Editorial 
Assn., annual meeting, Syracuse. 

Oct. 9-14—Field Secretaries of 
State Press Assns’. 3rd annual 
convention, St. Louis. 


MEN & 
| MARKETS 


BY P.F.B. 


oA 


CONSTRUCTIVE daily editorial column 


on business happenings and develop- 
‘ments. It is interesting, colorful, and written for 
the average business men and women of your 
city—the ones who advertise. 


For specimen and terms address 


Publishers Financial Bureau—Babson Park, Mass. 
“The Largest Statistical Community in America” 


with their heat and expense for fuel. 

There is also the advantage of saving in 

white paper as the dry mat will shrink. 
We use wet mats which are made up 

of one sheet of 80 pound white blotter, 
two sheets of 20 pound red rag and three 
sheets of British tissue. We use the fol- 
lowing paste recipe. 

Dissolve 12 Ibs. gum arabic in 6 gallons 
cold water. 

Dissolve 6 lbs. starch in 4 gallons of 
cold wateér. 

Dissolve 6 lbs. china clay in 4 gallons of 
cold water. 

Thoroughly mix 10 Ibs. of baker’s flour 
with starch and clay, add gum water 
and boil one hour. Use four ounces 
formaldehyde. 

With this paste we get a mat which 
dries hard but is flexible enough to be 


, 


handled in the caster without cracking 
or breaking. The mat has a high smooth 
finish on all solids and cuts and from it 
we get a plate that prints clear and clean, 


We make the backs for mats ahead and 
allow them to stand for forty eight hours 
before adding the tissue. This allows 
the paste to thoroughly penetrate the red 
rag and white blotter. After the tissue 
is added the mats are used within 24 
hours as otherwise they are liable to 
spoil and not be of as good quality. We 
are continually experimenting with dry 
mats and use them in emergencies and for 
so-called job work. 

I am working on a dry mat now which 
can be absolutely dry and have made 
several trials with them with improved 
results in each new trial. The mat is not 
conditioned in any way but goes through 
the molding machine thoroughly dry. 
The idea is entirely new as far as I know. 
I have only made a few of them so far 
but am pleased with results. 

Next article: Press Rooms. 


Quality 


Maintained 


SERS of “Wilke’s” Type Metals are unanimous in 
their statements that its distinguishing character- 
istic is its uniform high quality. It is this characteristic 
which attracts to us and holds the discriminating buyer 
—who knows that his type metal must always be up to 


the highest standard. 


Uniformity in high-grade 


It follows the use of the purest ingredients, alloyed 


under painstaking scientific methods in a plant with 
This is the Wilke’s” 


adequate equipment. 


“Wilke’s” Type Metal Insurance Plan includes the same 
careful analysis of your metal supply as we give to our 
own products in our own laboratory. It is your pro- 
tection against the results which inevitably accompany 
the use of deteriorated metal. 


and get complete details. 


“Wilke’s” Type 


On the Long Runs—They Stand Up 


METALS REFINING COMPANY — 
HAMMOND, INDIANA 
Warehouses in All Principal Cities 


LINOTYPE . INTERTYPE .. LUDLOW ..,,MONOTYPE . STEREOT 


THE HIGHEST STANDARD 


Always 


type metal is no accident. 


way. 


Ask us about this plan 
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The Above Salutation --- 


HE above salutation is daily extended to hundreds of 
thousands of Pacific Coast Radio Fans—it is the open- 
ing announcement to broadcasting by the OAKLAND 

TRIBUNE Radio Station KLX. 


Beloved by all interested in Radio reception, this station 
carries with it more than mere “Good Radio Programs”—it 
carries out to a vast radio audience the name of their favorite 
home newspaper—OAKLAND TRIBUNE. Particularly do we 
SENS refer to the “‘listeners in” of the East San Francisco Bay Re- 
Tue Home or Rapio Station KLX gion, which territory is so thoroughly covered by the OAKLAND 
TRIBUNE 65,000 average net paid daily and Sunday circulation. 


\ 


iy G 


Here reader interest for the Radio Equipment Advertiser 
is available under most favorable conditions. Owners and 
those interested in radio receiving sets are “hungry” for radio 
news. The OAKLAND TRIBUNE furnishes that news in most 
interesting and instructive form. 


The fact that the OAKLAND TRIBUNE owns and operates the 
popular broadcasting station KL-X, and also every day and 
Sunday publishes a ‘radio section as a part of the OAKLAND 
TRIBUNE service to its subscribers, is proof that the strength 
of the OAKLAND TRIBUNE is superior as the advertising 
medium for the radio manufacturer. 


The OAKLAND TrIBUNE—the foremost newspaper in this great growing metropolis—meets the demand of 
every advertiser for the proper medium by which he may carry his message to the 445,000 people in the com- 
munity. 

65,000 OAKLAND TRIBUNES are distributed every evening and Sunday morning almost wholly by carrier de- 
livery. 

Oakland, California, is not a coming city—Oakland, California, has arrived—and the OAKLAND TRIBUNE is 
always just one step ahead. 

National Representatives 


~~ 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City - WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO. - 360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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HENCEFORTH L-I-N-A-G-E 


HE central “e” in the word lineage, to describe 
a volume of lines, has no defense. 
Away with this useless appendix! 

Following this issue Epiror & PUBLISHER will spell 
lineage as “linage,” and we respectfully request our 
advertisers and contributors to join this gay reform. 

It is no light matter to monkey with the King’s 
English, and we believe that our readers will appre- 
ciate our deliberation in making this momentous de- 
cision. We have been whining about the useless “e,” 
that makes an awkward word which really describes 
pedigree, for many weeks and we have sought to give 
the defenders of the “e” full opportunity to rescue it 
if it were worth saving. No word has been uttered 
in its behalf and it therefore may be assumed that 
its excision is by common consent. 

The final knock-out blow is best expressed by Pro- 
fessor Guido H. Stempel, head of the Department of 
Comparative Philology, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, lil, who has been noticing our campaign 
against the intrusive “e.” Professor Stempel has 
made the derivation of words a life study. His com- 
ment is sent to Epiror & PUBLISHER by his son, John 
E. Stempel, president of the Easton, Pa., Advertising 
Club. His authoritative statement follows: 

“Lineage (advt.). is made on the anology of 
mileage and so far unexceptionable. But it is 
awkward to have the three-syllabled lin-e-age by 
the side of it. I believe you will do well to throw 
the weight of your authority to the spelling 
‘linage.” That too is an unexceptionable forma- 
tion, in fact better than mileage. Cf., also with 
silage. I believe mileage too would be more in 
accord with the general rules of English word 
formation, but mileage is now well established in 
usage. The trisyllabic lineage is of course not 
from line, but from the Latin original of the 
word ‘linea.’ ” 

The simple word, the word that means what it 
spells, the word by common consent is L-I-N-A-G-E, 
now and evermore. Yours for more and _ better 
linage! 


In the State of New Mexico the violence of 
former Judge David J. Leahy against the per- 
son of editor Carl C. Magee, does not, to date, 
constitute an offense against the law worthy of 
arrest. No charge has been filed against this 
thug. 


DOES FIGHTING PAY? 


ARL C. MAGEE, who should know, says in 
C his paper that a fighting editorial policy pays, 

if—your objectives are not personal comfort, 
social supremacy, opulence or political preferment but 
are distinctly to be an influence for good in a com- 
munity and to make a newspaper that will earn its 
own way from the pennies of those who want to read 
it and the dollars of those who find it profitable to 
advertise in it. 

What fits a man to be a fighting editor Mr. Magee 
describes as follows: He must not be a mere scold, 
showing off a bad disposition. He must have a fixed 
philosophy of the fundamental principles of good 
government. Must never “get mad.” Nothing is 
worth fighting for which does not involve a great 
moral principle. The public must be his “first love.” 
His friends must “go straight” with the people or 
he must break with them. A namby-pamby policy 
makes no enemies, but it makes no friends. 

The public, Mr. Magee continues, will follow the 
fighting editor who does not fight wind-mills. Work- 
a-day folk need a spokesman for their inarticulate 
aspirations—one who expresses big fundamental 
things which appeal to human conscience, The public 


is not interested in “personalities” written in the’ 


spirit of retaliation, but wants to know that bad 
government is due to the bad conduct of men. The 
business is to drive out dishonesty, restore equality 
of opportunity and bring social justice. 

In concluding his paper on this significant subject 
the editor of the New Mexico State Tribune asserts: 
“Tf these are the purposes the fight is worth the de- 
votion of any man and he will reap a rich reward 
in the permanent satisfactions of life. Otherwise the 
fight means nothing but demoralizing discords.” 


Know ye not that they which run in a race 
So run, 
1. Corinthians, IX; 24. 


run all, but one receiyeth the prize. 


that ye may obtain. 


RISE OF RADIO 


EYOND belief is the rapid development of the 
radio communication art. Herbert Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce, recently told an 

audience that radio broadcasting had developed in the 
United States in five years from one station to over 
600 stations, with 6,000,000 home receiving sets; that 
the probable expenditure this year for radio entertain- 
ment would be in excess of four hundred millions 
of dollars; that it would be possible for the Presi- 
dent of the United States, in a great emergency, to 
address an audience of forty or fifty millions. 

Mr. Hoover, in his address, avoided mention of 
radio advertising as it is being practiced, but made 
significant remarks bearing on the subject of proper 
program material. Said he: “Every radio activity 
exists finally and lastly to serve the listening public. 
The keystone of the industry is to maintain their 
interest by service. There is no industry so 
dependent upon public good will and interest.” 

Mr. Hoover joined to these remarks a denial of the 
oft-repeated statement that listeners should be willing 
to take what is served to them, as they do not pay 
for it. He pointed out that there is an indirect pay- 
ment, and this is indicated by the fact that there 
would be no earthly use for four hundred millions 
worth of equipment this year if there was nothing 
interesting on the air. 

The European system of tax and license to pro- 
vide funds for radio programs is not to be preferred 
to our system, Mr. Hoover said. We believe he is 
right, providing the radio industry will see its re- 
sponsibility broadly. 

There is certain to be encroachment by radio upon 
the newspaper field, but we say again that it is sheer 
folly to attempt to cry out against this or any science. 
The business of the newspaper, as we see it, is to 
recognize and value radio as an auxiliary, put it to 
use, see to it that it does not unduly usurp publicity 
powers that rightfully belong to organized journalism 
and have been built up for public safety and progress. 
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DRIFTING 


HE well-known “White House Spokesman,” ace 

cording to Washington reports, made some un- 

precedented recommendations to the American 
press in a recent conference with reporters apropos 
of the forthcoming international conference on 
French and Italian war debts. 

The Administration would be embarrassed if a sec- 
tion of the American press should furnish an impres- 
sion that this Government is a “Shylock creditor.” 
Newspapers commenting on the allied debt matter 
should be actuated by a disposition to look out for 
the interests of their own country. Applying the 
principle of when in doubt take the trick, the Ameri- 
can press should resolve all questions in the debt fund- 
ing discussion in favor of the American government. 
This is what was “believed to be the view of Presi- 
dent Coolidge,’ according to those who had talked 
with the White House Spokesman. 

For years the American press has been discussing 
the very close, highly debatable, uncharted problems— 
involved in the debts of the Allies. Forests of spruce 
have been cut for the paper on which this debate has” 
raged. At the last moment, when a scheme of settle- 
ment is about to be announced, the American press is” 
led by high, although anonymous authority, to believe 
that it is the duty of the newspapers to “aid a fair 
settlement with France and Italy,” without the 
slightest hint of what is meant by “fair settlement,” 
to accept the President’s plan without question, and 
with the indignant inference added that the American 
press should look out for the interests of the Ameri- 
can people. : 

We confess to befuddlement as we write. This_ 
stuff does not seem to make sense. If it is true that 
the shrouded figure that gives out White House state- 
ments expressed these views this government is drift- 
ing from base. i 

Perhaps no one will dispute the statement that 
James. Bryce wrote the best analysis of the Ameri-_ 
can commonwealth, at least as it existed 20 or 30. 
years ago. He gave close attention to the power of 
public opinion, and minutely described how it was 
created and how it actuated conscientious public office 
holders. He said the newspaper press was the lead-_ 
ing organ of public opinion. He told how “this — 
vague, fluctuating, complex force,’ public opinion, 
became omnipotent, the sovereign voice under our | 
institutions. The American press, the most active in 
the world, was the “weathercock” for all public men. — 
Bryce made clear how our organs of public opinion 
had really governed us. ‘Those who manage the — 
affairs of the country obey to the best of their hear- 
ing,” said he. “They do not, as has been heretofore 
the case in Europe, act on their own view, and ask — 
the people to ratify; they take the course which they — 
believe the people at the moment desire. Leaders do 
not, as sometimes still happens in England, seek to © 
force or anticipate opinion; or if they do, they suffer — 
for the blunder by provoking a reaction.” 

The American press in general will not cease to 
discuss any public measure at the command or the 
request of any statesman. Our newspapers cannot be 
reduced to servility to accommodate secret diplomacy. 
Surely, as in the present instance, the newspapers 
will not commit themselves to blind advocacy of a 
political policy. Editorially, they will speak their 
mind, In their news columns they will reflect the 
opinion of the people. Mr. Coolidge may have the 
right plan for a settlement of the Italian and French 
debts. He may be totally mistaken. His plan is a 
secret at present. Eptror & PUBLISHER is not con- 
cerned one way or another in the debt matter, as this 
newspaper does not express political opinion. But it © 
is deeply interested in the principle of free press and 
in clean and open channels of public opinion. We 
deplore the White House attitude; we resent the 
inference that the American press in general is not 
alert to its public responsibility. The United States 
might collect all or none of the foreign debts and 
survive; the original principle of government through 
an informed public opinion is valuable beyond man’s 
power to gstimate. 


Faro is a gambling game almost as interest- 
ing as faked horse-racing, but the newspapers 
neglect tt as a circulation getter—but oh! that’s 
common gambling. 


PERSONAL. 


M E. FOSTER, owner and publisher 
* of the Houston Chronicle, has just 
returned from a visit to Los Angeles. 

W. L. Taylor, Jr., assistant treasurer 
of the Boston Globe, visited New York 
last week. 

W. F. Wiley, general manager of the 
Cincinnati Enquirer, returned this week 
from Washington, where he and Mrs. 
Wiley went to attend the wedding of their 
son Donald, business manager of the 
Washington Post, to Miss Margaret B. 
Crosson, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Henry 
J. ‘Crosson of Washington. 

George W. Ochs-Oakes, editor of Cur- 
rent History, published by the New. York 
Times, and brother of Adolph Ochs, has 
returned from a trip to Europe. 

Grove Patterson, editor of the Toledo 
Blade, was one of the speakers before the 
Methodist Episcopal conference at Colum- 
bus last week. 


VISITORS TO NEW YORK 
W. PIGUE, advertising manager, 
° Houston (Tex.) Post-Dispatch. 
O. S. Bruck, advertising manager, 
Beaumont (Tex.) Enterprise and Journal. 
Stanley Speer, national advertising 
manager, Milwaukee Sentinel. 


Jack Tims, business manager, New 
Orleans Times-Picayune. 
Sidney D. Long, general manager, 


Wichita (Kan.) Eagle. 
Harvey R. Young, advertising man- 
ager, Columbus Dispatch. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


W. FISKE, advertising manager of 
| the Cincinnati Post, was recently 
elected to membership in the Cincinnati 
Kiwanis Club. 

Ray F. Bailey, manager of the Salina 
(Kan.) Journal, and E. C. Woodward, 
manager of the Salina Daily Union, were 
recent visitors at Ann Arbor, (Mich., 
where they went to inspect the new equip- 
ment of the Ann Arbor Times News. 

Ralph L. Milnes has resigned from the 
advertising department, San Antonio 
Express and News to direct publication 
of' a monthly magazine, “Service of 
Dealer Aid,’ San Antonio. Milnes 
formerly was with the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune. 

George E. Fowler, general manager of 
the Columbus (O.) Dispatch, has been 
elected president of the Dispatch Country 
Club, an organization of Dispatch em- 
ployes, which owns a country club on 
Black Lick east of Columbus. 

John Wroten, cashier for the Seattle 
Star was knocked down and injured by an 
automobile Sept. 17. He is recovering. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


O’H. COSGRAVE, Sunday editor of 
* the New York World, is traveling 
through Europe. During his absence, R. 
W. Clark is acting Sunday editor. 
Arthur Draper, formerly head of the 
Zuropean bureau of the New York Her- 
ud Tribune, and now foreign editor in 
he New York office, returned from Lon- 
fon on the Olympic last week. Mr. 
Draper had gone to London to wind up 
zis affairs and was given a farewell 
uncheon by the American correspondents. 


Stanley Walker, who resigned as as- 
jistant night city editor last spring has 
‘eturned to the New York Herald Trib- 
me as a reporter. Other staff additions 
re A. Barr Gray, formerly of the World, 
idward F. Hall and G. Edward Pendray. 
Keith Preston, conductor of “Hit or 
Miss,’ Chicago Daily News column, is 
iuthor of a book, “Top O’ The Column,” 
0 be published about Oct. 1. 

Dr. Edward Durney, music critic of 
he Buffalo Evening News staff, is spend- 
ag a vacation in France, Italy and Switz- 
rland. 

Malcolm W. Bingay, managing editor 
the Detroit News, has just returned 
rom the East, where the 33rd Degree 
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_J. F. Massey has been promoted to as- 
sistant city editor of the San Antonio 
Evening News. 


Stewart Reid, editor of the Galva (III.) 
News has resigned and will go to St. 
Paul, Minn., to enter the theatrical busi- 
ness. 


Ray A. Billington, son of Cecil Billing- 
ton, secretary of the Detroit Evening 
News Association, has’ returned’ to thé 
University of Wisconsin. During the 
summer he was on the Detroit News staff. 


Claude Diegle of Columbus, O., has 
joined the Tampa (Fla.) Times. 


J. B. Stroup, for many years editor of 
the South Solon, (O.) Advance and 
News, has been forced to retire because 
of failing sight. Mr. Stroup is 81 and a 
Civil War Veteran. 


John Valentine, of the Decatur (Iil.) 
Herald staff has joined the staff of Flint, 
Eaton & Co., Decatur pharmaceutical 
chemists. : 


Ralph Wheelock, formerly with the 
Minneapolis Tribune, is undergoing treat- 
ment in the Mayo hospital. 


Frederick Gooch has been added to the 
staff of the Atlantic City (N. J.) Press- 
Umon as a photographer. 


Mrs. Louise S. May, formerly a re- 
porter on the Philadelphia North Ameri- 
can and the Public Ledger, is in Miami, 
Fla., where she is doing publicity. 

Fred Turner, day city editor of. the 
Buffalo Courier, is home after a vacation 
in the Ontario wilderness. f 

J. Edmund De Castro of the Buffalo 
Evening News staff has returned after a 
vacation spent in Europe. 


Ray Sweeney, formerly of the Buffalo 
Evenmng Post, is now with the Buffalo 
Courter. 

Richard Washington, late federal run 
reporter for the St. Paul Daily News, has 
gone to Miami, Fla., where he will con- 
tinue in newspaper work. 


Gordon Shearer is now representing the 
Houston Press at Austin, 

William G. Hippler, night city editor of 
the Buffalo Evening News, last week 
made a golf hole in one, achieving the 
feat on No. 6 green of the Meadow course 
at Buffalo. 


Earl Deutsch, formerly member of the 
Atlantic City Daily Press staff, is now 
assistant professor of English at Schuyl- 
kill College, Reading, Pa. 

Frank Baldwin, managing editor, Wich. 
ita Falls (Tex.) Record News has re- 
turned from an overland trip to the 
Northwest. He was accompanied by 
Blondy Cross, sports editor. 


Ben Meyer has been named news editor 
of the Witchita Falls (Tex.) Record 
News. Meyer formerly was with the 
San Antonio Light, and the Express. 

Mrs. Vera Brown McKenzie, special 
writer on the Detroit News, left Sept. 20 
for Los Angeles to accompany Miss Grace 
Parent, winner of the Detroit movie 
beauty contest recently conducted. 

Joseph M. Ripley, who served as city 
editor of the Dover (O.) Reporter, dur- 
ing the last summer, has returned to Ohio 
State University, Columbus. He is editor 
of the Lantern, student daily. 


Robert W. Akers has resigned as San 
Antonio Evening News reporter to attend 
the University of Texas. 


Allan Schoenfield, special writer, De- 
troit News, has moved to Ann Arbor 
where he will represent the News during 
the coming year. 


Edward Warner a writer of aviation 
articles for the Boston Transcript under- 
went a minor operation at the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital recently. 

Max Jacobs, Rice University, has joined 
the editorial staff of the Houston Press. 

C. E. Greene, sporting editor of the 
Houston Press, was operated on Sunday 
Sept. 13, for appendicitis. He is recov- 
ering. Marshall McNeil, telegraph editor, 
ha¢ been transferred to the sports desk 
during Greene’s illness. 

Paul Gaillico, sporting editor, is acting 
as managing editor of the New York 
Daily News _in_place_of Frank Hause, on 


asonry was conferred upon him. 


vacation. 


FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 


E?: W. HUNTER, who has succeeded 

Earle Pearson, as director of club 
activities of the Associated Advertising 
Glnibis. Of the 
World, is a for- 
mer newspa- 
per man. 

‘His first news- 
paper  experiece 
was as traveling 
representative for 
the Chicago Trib- 
une. Then he took 
OD Cre Sibel S| 
tion work on the 
Indianapolis News 
and Star. 

In 1913 he be- 
came a member 
of the advertising 
staff of the In- 
dianapolis News and later took up the 
same sort of work with the Times. In 
1920 the Indianapolis Advertising Club 
was host for the Associated Advertising 
Clubs’ convention, and it was then de- 
cideded to engage a full time manager 
for the local Club. Mr. Hunter was ap- 
pointed. 

The membership at that time was 67. 
Through the efforts -of the club officers 
and members, this membership has grown 
to 300. 

Mr. Hunter has resigned his Indian- 
apolis post to come to New York. 


Ep. W. Hunter 


John C, Moffit, formerly of the Kansas 
City Star, has joined the re-write staff -of 
the New Vork Sun. 

Len Schneider, formerly assistant city 
editor of the New York Daily Mirror, is 
now city editor of the Tulsa (Okla.) 
Morning World. Ill health was the rea- 
son for the change. 


HOLDING NEW POSTS 
Ross SCANLAN from staff, Buffalo 


Times, to instructor in English in 
the University of Pittsburgh. 

David Pugeot, from Buffalo Evening 
News staff, to instructor of English, Ben- 
nett High school, Buffalo. 

Louis J. Giffels, from state editor, 
Detroit News, to staff, Portland (Ore.) 
Journal. No successor has yet been ap- 
pointed. 

Charles J. McGill, from copy desk, 
New Vork Herald Tribune to the New 
Vork Times. 

Theodore i. Buell, from sporting de- 
partment, Bridgeport (Conn.) Times, to 
reportorial staff, Trenton Times. 

jie tek Turner from assistant advertising 
manager, Raleigh (N. C.) News and 
Observer, to advertising manager, St. 
Augustine (Fla.) Evening Record. 

William H. Vose, from St. Paul Dis- 
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patch Pioneer Press, to staff, St. Paul 


+ Daily News. 


Robert Meck, from ‘reporter, Hagers- 
town (Md.) Daily Mail to staff, Balti- 
more Evening Sun. 

Lewis M. Nachman, from Wichita 
Falls (Tex.) Record News display de- 
partment, to assistant classified manager, 
tort Worth Record. 


MARRIED 


(CHARLES FOX, assistant telegraph 
editor, Buffalo Evening News, to 
Miss Ruby Thompson of Findlay Lake, 
INE 
Oviatt McConnell, Buffalo Evening 
News reporter, to Miss Pauline Pierson. 
Margaret Goss, who edited the column 
called “Sportswoman” for the New York 
Herald Tribune, to Mr: Walter Huber. 
Julius F. Johnson, editorial staff, 
Waterloo (la.) Courier, to Miss Geral- 
dine Gilchrist in Waterloo, Sept. 12. 
Francis Ryan, sports writer, Boston 
(Mass.) Traveler to Miss (Madeline Hart 
Brown of Allston, Saturday, Sept. 19. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES 


K G. CRAWFORD has been trans- 

* ferred from the Chicago bureau 
of the United Press to the St. Paul 
bureau assisting D. D. Meredith, man- 
ager. W. E. Halberg has been added to 
the Chicago staff. 

Paul R. Mallon, of the United Press 
Washington staff, is relieving H. W. 
Sharpe, ‘Columbus bureau manager, on 
vacation. 

Julian Capers, Jr., for several years in 
newspaper work at Dallas, has left the 
Dallas Dispatch to take charge of the 
International News Service bureau at 


Atlanta. ‘Capers formerly was with the 
United Press. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 


(CAPE GIRARDEAU (Mo.) SOUTH- 
EAST MISSOURIAN,  98-page 
New Building edition, Sept. 11. 

Cleveland Times, 12-page tabloid steet 
section, Sept. 15. 

Ottumwa (Ia.) Courier, 16-page Fall 
Opening edition, Sept. 15. 

Livonia (N. Y.) Gazette observed its 
golden anniversary this week with a 32- 
page special edition. 

Sheridan (Wyo.) Post-Enterprise, 62- 
page Annual Fair Big Horn Mountains 
edition, Aug. 30. 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 


WINSTON-SALEM, GEC) SENT 
INEL has purchased an X-Pattern 
Sextuple newspaper press from R. Hoe & 


Co., Inc. A new 16-page press unit was 
shipped this week by the Hoe Company 
to the Haverhill (Mass.) Evening 
Gazette. 


Lansing (Mich.) State Journal is now 
equipped with its second Ludlow. 


V. V. MecNitr 
President 


Che Central Press Assneiation 


Central Press Bldg. 
Cleveland 


The 
World’s 
Best 
Picture Page 


H. A. McNirr 


Manager 
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‘WITH THE SPECIALS 


PpaAvL BLOCK, president of Paul 

Block, Inc., publishers’ represeto 
tives, gave a dinner and theatre party 
Sept. 18, to 60 college men, who worked 
during the summer in the circulation de- 
partment of Pictorial Review. 

Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Com- 
pany, special representatives, New York, 
have been appointed to represent the 
Long Beach (Cal.) Press-Telegram. 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


CLIFFORD L. NILES has acquired 
Louis Gardner’s interests in the 
Anamosa (la.) Eureka. 

Erasmus Parent, editor of the Brook- 
ston, (Ind.) News has purchased the 
Kingman (Ind.) Star from R. A. Booe. 

Central Point (Ore.) American weekly, 
has been bought by John B. Sheley and 
Fred Miltenberger from W. G. Trill, its 
founder. 

Elmer J. Hanna, editor of the Harbor 
Springs (Mich.) Republican has pur- 
chased the plant and equipment of the 
Levering (Mich.) Local and will move 
the equipment to Harbor Springs. The 
local will be discontinued. 

F. W. Tilney, formerly employed by 
the Edmonds (Wash.) Tribune-Review 
has leased an interest in the Wunters 
(Cal.) Express. He and his partner, C. 
F. Hager, took posession recently. 


SCHOOLS 


FATENSION Division of Washington 

University has taken over the educa- 
tional work of the Advertising ‘Club of 
St. Louis, effective Oct. 1. The first year 
course in “General Principles of Adver- 
tising,” will be taught by Joseph P. Lick- 
lider, account executive of D’arcy Ad- 
vertising Company. The second year 
course on “Copy Writing,” will be given 
by Robert E. Kane, Fisher-Brown Ad- 
vertising Agency, and the third- -year 
course on “Advertising Campaigns,” wili 
be given by Daniel A. Ruebel, vice-presi- 
dent, Chappelow Advertising Company. 


ON THE MECHANICAL SIDE 


PREPARATIONS are under way for 

the opening of the sixth annual tour- 
nament of the ‘Mergenthaler Linotype 
Bowling League. Last year’s tournament 
was won by the engineering department 
team, composed of C. Hertgen, F. San- 
derson, E. Frank, S. Holt, J. Schottler, 
A. Miller and A. Sievert. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


San FRANCISCO PRESS CLUB at 
its annual election Sept. 10, elected 
George C. Behrens president, succeediny 
Joseph M. Cauthon. Other officers 
elected were: A. C. Bartlett, vice pres- 
ident; C. B. Peeke, secretary; Frank 
Connolly, treasurer; Thomas J. Bellew, 
librarian; George Mullany, Ed R. 
Hughes, William B. Fletcher, Abe 
Kemp, Raiph Cromwell and Frank 
Fisher, directors. 


Los Angeles Advertising Club re- 
cently launched a membership drive for 
1,000 members, and completed plans for 
the construction of a combined club and 
office building on property owned by the 
club. Officers of the club are: pres- 
ident, Irving R. Smith, circulation man- 
ager of the Los Angeles Times; first 
vice-president, Herman A. Nater, as- 
sistant to the president, Bank of Italy; 
second vice-president, FE. J. lLaFon, 
realty man; secretary-treasurer, J. 
Jeffery, director of public relations, Los 
Angeles Railway; club counsel, Ray E. 
Nimmo, attorney; and Donald K. 
Thomas, executive secretary. 


Duluth Advertising Club officers 
were installed Sept. 10. They are: 
Charles T. Hathaway, president; John 
Stone Pardee, vice president, John J. 
McDonald, Jr., secretary-treasurer. 


Oklahoma Press Association will 
meet with Gov. M. E. Tripp to dis- 
cuss establishment of a state printing 
plant in the Oklahoma penitentiary, on 
Editor’s Day at the State Fair, Oct. 2. 


Editor 


CIRCULATION PROGRESS 


Editorial Circulator a Lucky Find 
Says Buffalo Express 


Frank J. Clancy 
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“IS THE PRESS A PROPHET? 


Kaltenborn of Brooklyn Eagle to Talk 
on Question at Rutgers Meet 


Interesting subjects are slated for dis- 
cussion at the fourth annual Newspaper 
Institute, conducted by the New Jersey 
Press Association and to be held this 
year at Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., Sept. 28-29. 

Speakers the first day will include Prof. 
Allen S. Will, Columbia and Rutgers, on 
“Public Usefulness of Schools of Journal- 
ism”; Cameron Beck, of the New York 


- Stock Exchange, “Youth—the Beginning 


of Right Relations”; H. V. Kaltenborn, 
associate editor, Brooklyn Eagle, “The 
Press—Prophet or -Profiteer” ; and Ed- 
ward McKernon, eastern superintendent, 
Associated Press, “Journalism Unalloyed.” 

Carl Dickey, editor of World’s Work, 
is the only speaker scheduled for Sept. 
29. Theerest of the day will be devoted, 
to round table talks. 

This year marks the opening of a course 
in journalism at Rutgers made possible 
through the initiative of the New Jersey 
publishers. 


Directors of A.N.P.A. Meet 


Directors of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association met in Boston 
Sept. 21. The session was executive and 
no statement was issued to the press. L. 
B. Palmer, association manager, declared 
only routine business was discussed. 


The barber says it is getting to the 
point where the person killed by an auto- 
mobile died a natural death—lW/aterloo 


FRANK, J. CLANCY was a darned ([a.) Times-Tribune. 


good city editor but the Buffalo Ex- 
press found itself without a circulation 
manager and searching its organization 
for the man who had shown the greatest 
aptitude for making good on jobs landed 
on “Clance” for the place two years ago. 

A circulation manager who knows 
every branch of the editorial department 
is a happy find—ask any of the editorial 
executives of the Express—for he is 
completely sold on the whys and where- 
fores of the news and features of the 
paper and is not always crying about 
what he could do if the hardboiled crew 
upstairs would give him a paper built 
after his ideas. 

Clancy started his newspaper career 
in the most unpopular department of the 
Eluura Advertiser. He became proof- 
reader in 1910 after coming out of Union 
College. He took a short course on the 
street and then became telegraph editor. 
In 1913 he joined the Express as tele- 
graph editor and went from there to 
Albany to cover the state capital. In 
1917 he became city editor. 

This gives you a slant on ‘“Clance.” 
While telegraph editor he ‘became inter- 
ested in the ticking of the sounder and 
night after night practiced until he be- 
came proficient. He became so good 
that many a time the night wire of the 
A. P. would call him after “30” had been 
given and the operator had gone home 
and shoot him a late pulletin. 

Less than a year after he was in the 
business office he was elected a member 
of the board of directors of the J. N. 
Matthews Company, owners of the Ex- 
press. 

There is-no flash about Mr. Clancy. 
He has the reputation for wasting less 
words than anybody else around the shop. 
It is a treat to watch him at a bi-weekly 
conference of district agents. He listens 
to all the talk, adds a word or two of 
advice, and then the agents go out and 
work with enthusiasm. 

Mr. Clancy is 33 years old. 


Ellis County (Tex.) Press Associa- 
tion was organized at a recent meeting 
in Ennis. C. A. Nowlin of Rice was 
elected president; Jess P. Chambless, 
Waxahachie, vice-president; Mrs. Cora 
F. Winter, Ennis, secretary-treasurer. 

Buffalo Newsboys Benevolent Asso- 
ciation has elected these officers: Chair- 
man of the board of directors, Peter 
Di Pascuali; president, Leonard 
Runallo; vice-president, John Ferris; 
secretary, Gasper Monte; treasurer, 
Billy Teresi; recording secretary, 
Peter Smith. 


Not Merely 


FLASHES 


Among those who applauded the nae 
of 60,000 Klansmen must have been the 
laundrymen of Washington, D. .C— 
Brooklyn Eagle. ; 3 
¥ 


Still, wild life is being fairly well pre- 
served in our centers of population. —Com 
lumbia Record. f 


(mee & 

This cousin of the late Czar who keeps 
on hearing calls to the Russian throne_ 
will eventually come under suspicion of 
being a ventriloquist—Detroit News. 


The market for Cinderellas has dis- 
appeared since it was discovered how the 
slipper should be applied —Cleveland 
Times. 3 


An uncultured man is one who can’t 
insult anybody without being rude about 
it—Washington Star. 


_ 


5 Oe i 
The difference between law and cus-_ 
tom is that it takes a lot of nerve to 
violate a custom.—Waterbury American. 


Fall’s coming. Already the eriton a id 
making faces at the midiron—Columbia { 
Record. 


It is easy to pick out the poor in 
America. They wash their own cars.— | 
Marion Star. ; 


If the alchemists were living to- day 
they would be trying to make Scotch in-| 
stead of gold—New York Herald Tri- 
bune. 


More Revenue, 


But— 


“Church advertising has a value to the news- 
paper out of all proportion to the revenue it 


produces, 


for church advertising attracts to the 


paper the better element of the community and 
increases the percentage of that element through 


its missionary work.” 


So says M. J. A. McDonald, Classified Advertising 
Manager of the Oakland Tribune, in an article in 


the August issue of The Classified Journal. 


Newspapers reach more people daily than any 
other medium in the world. Probably no other 
medium has such an opportunity to promote a 
healthy civic morale, and cleaner, better business. 


Develop a page in your paper devoted to church 
news and church advertising and watch its growth 
Watch for an increase, too, in your 
business, prestige, and profits. 


and influence. 


Do you want us to send you plans and copy for 
starting a church page in your paper? 


Church Advertising Department 


Associated Advertising Clubs 


383 Madison Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 
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irst} 
in theWorld © 
The Niiami Herald 


Continues to Hold its Leadership Among Six and Seven 
Day Newspapers During First Eight Months of 1925 


Seven Days a Week Leaders Six Days a Week Leaders 


MIAMI HERALD 25,464,992 MIAMI HERALD 18,973,073 


Detroit News 21,203,392 Detroit News 15,532,986 
Chicago Tribune 19,610,208 Washington Star 11,983,948 
New York Times 17,334,054 Chicago Tribune 11,977,554 
Washington Star 16,286,922 Pittsburg Press 10,505,572 
Pittsburg Press 15,105,622 New York Times 10,364,806 


The Miami Herald is a member of the Associated Press and receives the com- 
plete service of that organization. Five Associated Press leased wires bring the serv- 
ice into the Herald office. The Sunday Miami Herald is the only Miami Sunday 
paper receiving the Associated Press. Supplementary news service is received over 
leased wires of the United News. The Herald is the most extensively illustrated 
newspaper in the. South, maintaining a staff of five news photographers and a thor- 


oughly equipped engraving plant. The Herald has a special correspondent in every 
city and town in Florida. ee 


Che Miant Herald 


“FLORIDA’S MOST IMPORTANT NEWSPAPER” 


FRANK B. SHUTTS, Publisher 


Greatest Circulation Week Days or Sunday in Miami, Suburban and Lower 
East Coast Territory 
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ADVERTISING AGENCY AFFAIRS 


Evans, Kip & Hackett, Inc., Open New England Office—L. W. Ellis 


e 


Resigns from H. W. McCann Company—Where Radio 
Firms Are Placing Accounts 


A NEW ENGLAND office, at Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, has been opened 
by Evans, Kip & Hackett, Inc. ; 

H. F. Osteyee, for several years presi- 
dent of the ‘Constructive Advertising 
Agency in that city, has been apponited 


manager. Evans, Kip & Hackett, Inc., 
have taken over the acounts of that 
agency. 


Lynn W. Ellis, since 1919 vice-president 
of the H. W. McCann Company, has re- 
signed from that agency effective Sept. 
30. 


Advertising agencies appointed this 
week to handle various radio accounts 
include: William H. Rankin, De Forest 
Radio Company, Jersey City; Bellamy- 
Nef Company, Chicago, Holmes Elec- 
trical Manufacturing Company ; Dominion 
Advertisers, Limited; Dominion Thermo- 
dyne Radio, Ltd., Montreal. 


Peter Beringer and Frank Meyers, 
formerly associated with the Charles H. 
Fuller Company, have opened an adver- 
tising agency at 22 West Monroe street, 
Chicago. They have the accounts of the 
Plaindering School of Music, S. L. Mc- 


Wethy ‘Company, and the Charles A. 
Bertram Drug Company. ; 

The advertising service formerly con- 
ducted under the name of Russell T. Gray, 
130 N. Wells street, Chicago, has been 
incorporated as Russell T. Gray, Inc. The 
organization, as heretofore, will handle 
industrial accounts exclusively. 


The Dayton Advertising Company, 
Dayton, O., has been incorporated with 
$30,000 capital by Frank J. Steffen and 


others. 


Joseph P. Licklider, account executive 
of the D’Arcy Advertising Company, has 
been nominated for president of the Ad- 
vertising Club of St. Louis. The annual 
election will be held Oct. 5. 


Daniel A. Ruebel, vice-president of the 
Chappelowx Advertising Company, St. 
Louis, won the Globe-Democrat Cup for 
the lowest ringer score of the season of 
five golf tournaments held by the St. 
Louis Advertising Men’s Golf Asso- 
ciation. The cup was the gift of E. 
Lansing Ray, editor and publisher of the 
Globe-Democrat, and becomes Mr. Rue- 
bel’s permanent property. 


JOHN W. HUNTER DIES 


Was Formerly Part Owner of Grand 
Rapids and Washington Dailies 
John 


W. Hunter, widely known in 
middle western and Capital newspaper 
circles, was buried Saturday, Sept. 19, 
at his old home, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
He was for many years business manager 
of the Chicago Journal, under Ralph 
Booth and John C. Eastman. 

Two years after Mr. Eastman bought 
out the Scripps interests, Mr. Hunter 
became publisher and part owner of the 
Grand Rapids Post, later publishing and 
acquiring an interest in the Washington 


Herald. He spent several years in ad- 
vertising, being associated with Roy 
Keator in Chicago. Surviving are his 


widow and two. daughters, Mrs. Edward 
De Windt of Saginaw and Mrs. M. A. 
Merrill of Lansing. 


Obituary 


Os Gray Cross, manager of the local 

display advertising department of the 
Salt Lake City Tribune is dead following 
a brief illness. He was born in Salt Lake 
City in 1875. 

Henry C. Eartes, 60, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Penn Yan (N. Y.) Demo- 
crat for the past 14 years, died recently 
at his home in. that city. 


FREDERICK C. SCHNEIDER, 75, formerly 
associated with the Hamilton (O.) Tele- 
graph and News, died recently. 


Harotp Hartow, 28, former advertis- 
ing manager of the Caruthersville (Mo.) 
Argus-Democrat, died at his home in 
Parsons. Kan., from the effect of being 
gassed in France during the world war. 
He was formerly circulation manager of 
the Parsons Republican and assistant ad- 
vertising manager of the Parsons Sun 
before going to Caruthersville. 


R. R. Gienn, 44, chief copy reader of 
the Central Advertisers’ Company of 
Wichita, died following an illness of two 
weeks. He had been formerly chief copy 
reader of the Southwest Advertising 
Agency in Oklahoma City. 


ANDREW JOHNSON, 67, dean of San 
Francisco newspaper librarians, died re- 
cently at his home in San Rafael. For 
13 years he had charge of the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner's Morgue. For many 
years he was editorial secretary of the 
old Morning Call. 


Joun A. Lawyer, former editor and 
part owner of the Altoona (Pa.) Times 
died recently. Mr. Lawyer helped to or- 
ganize and took active part in the Penn- 
sylvania State Editorial Asociation. 


C. E. Wurrney, 54, former city circu- 
lation manager for the Wichita (Kan.) 
Beacon, and the oldest employe of that 
paper in point of service, died at his home 
Sept. 19, from the effects of an injury 
received four years ago. 


THE AVERAGE READER OF 
THE NEW YORK TIMES 
DESCRIBED 


In a recent address to the New York Advertising Club, 
Frank Crowninshield, editor of Vanity Fair, said: 
“The most honest advertising in the world is found right here 


in America. 


I remember that thirty years ago the present pub- 


lisher of The New York Times decided that the policy of his 
paper would be unswerving honesty, truthful, sincere advertise- 


ments and editorial content. 


Today his newspaper is perhaps 


the greatest newspaper property in the world.” 


Mr. Crowninshield declared that every advertising copy- 
writer visualizes the kind of reader he is writing for. 


“As an example,’ he-suggested, 


an advertisement for The Néw York Times. 


“take the man who is writing 


He thinks of the 


reader of that copy as an honorable, intelligent, industrious 
man who has a little money, is doing his best to make a place 
for himself in the community, and who believes in America.” 


for 


September 26, 1925 


ADVERTISING NOTABLES 
HONOR C. H. STODDART 


Brilliant Gathering Pays Tribute to 
Dean of Chicago Ad Men on 
Completion of 50 Years 
in Profession 


Notables in the newspaper and adver- 
tising fields from all over the country 
gathered at the Blackstone Hotel, Sept. 
21, to give honor at a golden jubilee din- 
ner to Charles H. Stoddart, who on that 
day completed 50 years’ service as news- 
paper representative and advertising 
agent in Chicago. 

There were more than 500 in attend- 
ance, and Mr. Stoddart was visibly af- 
fected at the honor paid him as the 
“dean of ad men” in Chicago. 

For 39 of his 50 years in business, Mr. 
Stoddart has been representative of the 
Frank A. Munsey Company, and Mr. 
Munsey was among those who journeyed 
west to be present at the dinner. 

Douglas Malloch of Chicago; A. D. 
Lasker, of Lord and Thomas; Col. J. B. 
McLean of Toronto; George M. Rey- 
nolds of the Continental and Commercial 
Bank; Wilbur D. Nesbit, Ray Woltz, 
Rev. Von Ogden Vogt and Gilbert T. 
Hodges sat with the honor guest. 

Many of those present were younger 
men, who ‘had gained their experience 
under Mr. Stoddart’s tutelege. 

A partial list of guests included: James 
O’Shaughnessy, executivel secretary of 
the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies; Arthur Newmeyer of the 
New Orleans Item; E. S. Friendly and 
H..B. Fairchild, of the New York Sun; 
E. T. Meredith, publisher of Successful 
Farming, Des Moines; Lafayette Young, 
Jr., Des Moines Capital; Archibald J. 
McFaul, Chicago Herald and Examiner ; 
Robert C. Wilson of McCall’s Magazine; 
George Krogness, San Francisco; Wil- 
liam H, Rankin, William H. Rankin 
Agency, New York; H. K. Clark, Chi- 
cago representative of the New York 


Sun; Franks D. Webb, 
William Carlyle, Crowell © Publishing 
Company; W. B. Boyd, Curtis Publish- 
ing Company ; George Burbach, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch; Howard P. Ruggles and 
J. B. Montgomery, New York. 

The Chicago committee which made 
the arrangements for this expression of 
affectionate esteem for Mr. Stoddart in- 


a 


Baltimore ; _ 


cluded Stanley Clague, chairman; Homer — 
J. Buckingham, W. Frank McClure, Reu- 


ben H. Donnelley, Roscoe J. Raney, 
Charles H. Porter, Ray Woltz, Lloyd 
Maxwell, Robert Virtue and Frank H. 
Thomas. 

Mr. Woltz and Wilbur D. Nesbit were 
toastmasters. 

Miss Margery Maxwell of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, who broke a con- 
cert tour in the east to attend the dinner, 
sang. Mr. Stoddart, she said, was in- 
strumental in getting her her first public 
recital, which resulted in her engagement 
by the company. 

Following the dinner Mr. Munsey in- 
spected the Chicago Tribune plant. 


Westchester Editors to Organize 


Publishers of weekly newspapers in 
Westchester County, New York, number- 
ing more than 30 will meet to organize 
an editorial association Friday evening, 
Oct. 2, at a dinner and business session 
to be held in the White Swan Inn, White 
Plains. Don C. Seitz, of the New York 
World will speak. Another speaker will 
be Jay W. Shaw of Elmira, executive 


secretary of the New York Press Asso- — 


ciation. Arrangements for the organiza- 


tion of Westchester editors are in the — 


hands of Thomas M.. Kennett, publisher 
of the Pelham Sun, and Maj. C. E. Love- 
joy, publisher of the Bronxville Press. 


Herricks Write Life of Bryan 
Genevieve Forbes Herrick, of the Chi- 


cago Tribune local staff, and her hus- — 


band, John Origen Herrick, editorial 
writer, are joint authors of “The Life 
of William Jennings Bryan,” the first bi- 
ography of the Great Commoner. 


A SINGLE 
ADVERTISING APPROPRIATION 


Will cover the two publications that reach those who control the 
national advertising of the United States and Great Britain. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
New York 


and 


ADVERTISING WORLD 
London, Eng. 


have entered into an agreement in respect to editorial and adver- ' 
tising representation in their representative fields and thereby 

_ afford a single source of information and service for those inter- 
ested in international marketing and.advertising. 


Combination Advertising Rates for 12 Insertion Contract 


Full Page 
Half Page ..... 
Quarter Page... 


...+-$280.00 per insertion 
145.00 per insertion 
82.50 per insertion 


_ You are cordially invited to communicate with Epiror & PusLisHER, 
Suite 1700 Times Building, New York, for further details of circulation, 


editorial policy and mechanical requirements of ADVERTISING WorLp. 
c great assistance to manufacturers who desire information 
in regard to marketing conditions of Great Britain. 


office can be of 


This 
Publishers of leading 


American newspapers will also avail themselves of this opportunity to de- 
liver their messages to the largest advertisers of Great Britain, many of 
whom are keenly interested in the markets of America, 


Editor & Publisher 


1700 Times Building 
Broadway at 42d St. 
New York, N. Y. 
Telephones : 
Bryant 3052 - 3053 - 3054 - 3055 - 3056 
Cabl Address: EDPUB, NEW YORK 


Advertising World 


14 King Street 
Covent Garden, W. C. 2 
London, England 
Telephone: Gerrard 7615 


Cable Address : , 
ECOPUBLISH, RAND, LONDON: - 
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EFFECTIVE TYPOGRAPHY 


Increases the Volume of Advertising 


BETTER RESULTS FOR THE ADVERTISER: MEAN 
GREATER LINEAGE FOR THE NEWSPAPER 


Pobay. as never before, advertisers are studying typography and 


its effect on advertising results. They are learning how much effec- 


- OOP ANTLOIGHNA 


tive display and intelligent selection of pe a can increase ine 


value of their space. 


LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY permits you to give your ee 


the faces they want—economically machine-set. 


CONTINUOUS COMPOSITION on the Linotype permits you to 
give them the display they want. Body type and display can be 


- BENEDICTINE - ELZEVIR 


set on the same machine. Faces from all magazines can be mixed 


in the same line. 


+ 10d INOGO 


Monet 26 


Just like the Model 
25 with the addition of 
two standard auxiliary 
magazines. All maga- 
zines operated from a 
single power-drivenkey- 


board. 


© TRADE LI N OTYP E MARK @ 


Monet 25 


Two standard main 
magazines interchange- 
able with other Lino- 
types. Faces from both 
magazines mixed in the 
same line. All magazines 
quickly changed from 
the front. 


© TRADE Li N OTYP E MARK @ 


3 - CENTURY EXPANDED 
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MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


Brooklyn, New York 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 
Agencies in the Principal Cities of the W orld 


‘| (108 _KUNINGD ~ aNOLNW 


_CASLON NO. 
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WITH THE GENERAL ADVERTISERS 


Obtaining Facts For Sole 


Leather Advertisements— 


Waterman Using Newspapers in Broadcast Tie-up— 
Forhan Company Offering Stock Shares 


| ae 


OW facts are obtained to be used in 

newspaper advertisements promoting 
leather soles for golf shoes was -told 
Eprror & PusiisHER this week by George 
A. Miller, advertising manager, American 
Leather Producers, Inc., New York. 

A special representative, he said, is sent 
to all important golf tournaments to 
gather statistics on what kind of shoes 
participants are wearing and this data 
is used in paid copy placed in newspapers. 

Thus Miss Margaret Grace Wisnom 
will attend the Women’s National Cham- 
pionship tournament of the United States 
Golf Association at St. Louis Sept. 28 to 
Oct. 3 and a series of newsey advertise- 
ments, it is expected, will be written 
around the material she obtains. 

The same representative attended the 
National Amateur golf tournament at 
Oakmont recently, and on Sept. 18, ad- 
vertisements measuring 125 lines on four 
colunins were placed in a list of 13 news- 
papers under the caption “What Real 
Golfers Prefer.” 

Text of the copy read: “In the 1925 
National Amateur Golf Tournament at 
Oakmont the finalists, semi-finalists and 
all of the other players in 16 who quali- 
fied wore leather shoes with leather soles 
and metal spikes. In fact, 86 per cent 
of all who entered the tournament wore 
the same dependable type of shoe.” 

The representative obtained names of 
all the players, the kind of shoes and belts 
they wore, and the kind of golf bags they 
carried. 

The Bureau of Advertising of the Am- 
erican Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
estimated that the American Leather Pro- 
ducers, Inc., invest $200,000 a year in 
newspaper space. The account is handled 
by the Patterson-Andress Company, Inc., 
New York agency. 


Selling pies through newspaper adver- 
tising has been found profitable by the 
Simon Hubig Company, the merits of 
whose “famous honey fruit” products are 
told in copy prepared and placed by the 
Wimberly Agency of Fort Worth to be 
run in newspapers exclusively. Four to 
30-inch ads three or four times a week 
will appear in Houston, San Antonio, 
Fort Worth, Dallas, New Orleans, Mem- 
phis, Atlanta, Birmingham, Cincinnati and 
Louisville. Simon Hubig matriculated as 
a pie baker at Newport, Ky., 50 years ago, 
and since his company opened its first 
bakery at Fort Worth eight years ago, 
nine plants have been established in the 
other cities mentioned above. This year’s 
total production of the 10 bakeries is es- 
timated at more than 25,000,000 pies. 


Some newspapers are being used in tie- 
up copy with the radio broadcast adver- 


tising campaign started this week by the 
L. E. Waterman Company, fountain pen 
manufacturers. The Waterman radio en- 
tertainments, lectures under the title 
“Points of Progress,” are being broadcast 
every Wednesday evening from ten sta- 
tions of the American Telephone~ and 
Telegraph Company hook-up. 

In the first newspaper advertisement, 
calling attention to the radio venture, it is 
suggested that readers may go to stores 
where Waterman’s fountain pens are sold 
to obtain “applause cards.” This is the 
only sales appeal. 

Concerning the radio entertainment it- 
self, the copy states: “It seems fitting 
that the topic of the first talk should be 
Richelieu, to whom is credited the saying 
‘The pen is mightier than the sword,’ but 
as a matter of fact no reference whatever 
is made to pens in the lecture, it being 
wholly literary.” 

E. H. Waterman is the firm’s adver- 
tising manager and the account is handled 
by the E. T. Howard~ Company, New 
York agency. 


Other companies which have recently 
decided to use air advertising, with pos- 
sible newspaper hook-ups, include the 
Larkin Company of Buffalo, the Davis 
Baking Powder Company and the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Company, 


The Forhan ‘Company, a big investor 
in advertising, announced this week an 
offering for public subscription of 101,250 
shares of Class A participating no par 
value stock at $17.75 a share. The offer- 
ing is being made by a group headed by 
Lage & Co., and West & Co. Average 
annual earnings of the company for the 
last three years and eight months are de- 


clared to be $463,943. 


The Bureau of Advertising of the Am- 
erican Newspaper Publishers Association 
announced this week three additions to 
its lists of estimates covering the 1924 
advertising investments by general adver- 
tisers. They are: Chandler Motor Car 
Company, $482,000; Cleveland Automobile 
Company, $400,000; and American Leather 
Producers, Inc., $200,000. Estimates giv- 
en for the two motor companies, it is 
pointed out, do not include the amounts 
invested in newspaper space by local deal- 
ers. 


The Willys-Overland Company will 
earn about $17,000,000 this year, before 
taxes, John N. Willys, president, said this 
week. He estimated earnings for the 
third quarter will be in the neighborhood 
of $3,500,000 and in the fourth quarter 
about $2,500,000. 
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LEDGER 


Independence Square 


SYNDI 


v*THE WIDOW’S MIGHT” 


New Marrizge-Problem Serial 


By HAZEL DEYO BATCHELOR 


Treating the Problem: Are Widows 
More Alluring to Men Than 
Unmarried Women? 


Complete in a Nine Weeks’ Run 
of 54 (800-woerd) Installments 


Wire for Samples 
and Terms 


CATE 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


PROVED — 
LEADERSHIP 


The Lakeland Star-Tele- 
gram led entire South in i 
volume of advertising in | 
cities of 25,000 population 
during first stx months 1925 
and was second in entire 


country. 


The Star-Telegram is only 
A.B.C. paper in Lakeland 
and Polk County. 


The leadership gained by 
the Lakeland Star-Telegram 
in advertising and circula- 
tion proves it to be one of 
Florida’s . dominant news- 


papers. 


Lakeland 
Star-Celegram | 


Represented by 


FROST, LANDIS & KOHN 


NEW YORK CHICAGO | 
ST. LOUIS ATLANTA a 


Editor 


(Cat of Bank “pullding) 


A Message of 


Security 


Were all banks to pay double interest on say- 
ings, the yearly amount would just equal the 
annual loss by fire in the United States. 

The only way to combat this enormous waste ~ 
is to build firesafe. Every home-builder and 
contractor must consistently build out fire. 

Our community will become a better place in 
which to’ live only- when firesafe construction is 
used. 


When YOU Build—Build FIRESAFE 


SAVE MONEY 
Plan Your Home Right 


Upon your choice of architect depends the 
arrangement, appearance, constructon and the 
firesafe and lasting qualities of your home. , 


“Your Home Planned as YOU Want It” 


[Signature] 
[Rea aes Seesaw a OP 


Firesafety Assured 
Concrete Block 


are firesafe, everlasting, heat 
and cold insulating and free 
. ‘from upkeep expense. From basement to eaves, use 


Concrete Block 


. (Cat of Block) 


[Signature] 


Building 


Nine Out of Ten Fires Are Preventable! 


Back in the days when you were a boy, what 
fun it was to watch a fire! 

What a thrill you got out of dashing down the 
street—perhaps in the very dead 
of night! 


The terrifying peals of a 
brazen-throated bell gave wings 
to your feet. Voices tense with 


y every 24 ho 
excitement called to one another. 


All along the way the windows 15 hotel Fresenena 


lay. 
5 school house fires every day. 


of houses flew open. Off in the 
‘distance you could see an angry 
glare reddening the sky. 

Yes, it was great sport to run 
t6 a fire—back in the boyhood 
days. 


minates. 


where. 


It is different now. A fire has 
become something to think about 
mighty seriously. It means a loss—even tragedy 
—to someone, And although insurance may cover 
part of the loss, this merely means that the cost is 


Just the Home 
You Want 


Wherever your lot, we can build on it 
just the home you have long desired, 

A home that will have all the cozy com- 
fort, beauty, firesafeness and permanence 
that are inherent in the house of your 
dreams, 

Step in today and let us show you plans 
of houses in our file. One of them will 
please your taste and suit your pocket- 
book. And-we will be glad to estimate the 
cost at which it can be built for you. 

Stop paying high rents. A small down 
payment and the rest is paid just like rent. 
In Ten Years the House Is YOURS 


{Signature]' 


LEEEEEEEE TEETER TEED OEEE IDE OSE SEE DEEES ESET OETETED 


Electrical Fixtures 


Equip your house with electricity. 
We have illumination ideas that are 


unique and not costly i 
+ 
ve 


High \—21n.W ork at Lowest Cost 
ey “Soy If You Wish 


Otter eeeeeeeeooree 


OPE Si J 
TOTEOOSS 


WHAT IF YOUR OWN PLACE 
SHOULD BURN? 


distributed among many—an expense that amounts 
to $5 each year for every man, woman and child 
in the United States. 


Fire Loss in the United States 


$16 every second. 

41 deaths avery 24 hours. 
47 people seriously injured 
are. 

1 dwelling house fire every 3 


5 charch fires every day. 
1 farm building fire every 7 


1 hospital fire every day. 
$60,000 loss every hour. 
Every minute a fire some- 


NINE FIRES OUT OF TEN ARE 
PREVENTABLE! 


construction ?. 
gambling with your peace of 
mind, perhaps with your own life 
—and the lives of others, 


What if fire should start in 


your own place of business—or 
perhaps worse, your home. Sup- 
pose it should break out this very 
night? 


Are you protected by firesafe 
If not, you are 


Finally, remember that firesafe 


construction actually costs less 
than construction, which is not 
firesafe. 


That is because you save on re- 


pairs. You save on depreciation. And you save 


on insurance. 


When you build—no matter what 
—build so it won’t burn! 


(Cat of Home> 


ACT NOW! 


If you have no lot, buy one of the spacious ones we have ats......:.0+. 
Now priced at $990. One-third down and $15 a month. Only 89 lots left. 


Cement Stucco Outside and 
The Best Plastering Inside 


Protect your home on all sides from the ravages of Gre. 
Such materials, applied on Metal Lath, are the modern provi- 


sions against increasingsfire dangers. Let 


ue explain, 
'd ee 


(Sig. 
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BUILD FIRESAFE 


Every Eighty 
Seconds 


a 


Tn 


co. 


Li 


fortunate owner whose 
becomes a burden under which he struggles for | 
years. 


Assets - - - $10,000,000. 


fire department makes a call. Loss to the un- 
house burns often 


Make certain that fire will not make a total 


loss of your home by 


INSURING YOUR HOME 


With’a) policyifrom theese ie see cnerne erence 


surance Company. 


Sufficient insurance plus firesafe construction ’ 
makes a team that even Demon Fire cannot over- 


me. Rates and amount of insurance allowable 


on your home given upon request. 


Every loss promptly paid for more than 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS 


Strong as 
abilities - $10,000,000. Gibraltar 
[Signature] 

Life Ingurance—Automobile Insurance 


Sand, Gravel, Cement, Lumber, 


Brick, Block and Tile Roofing 


Supplies of All Kinds for Builders 
Delivery Same Day as Ordered 
COMPARE OUR PRICES 

[Signature] 


to 


Firesafe Garages 
Brick or Block 


Build a permanent, 
beautiful, firesafe garage 


(Cut ‘of Garage) 


fit your exact needs, 
Your car deserves good housing—see me for best 


work at lowest cost. 


[Signature] ty 


is 


e) 


fires st 
from 
roofs 

6, 

in 


neue ee 


FREE!—Advertising You Can Sell 


Here is a fine opportunity for you to do your 
part during Fire Prevention Week, October 4-10, 
and at the same time make some money through 
extra local advertising you can sell: 

Shown above is a facsimile of a part of a page of 
advertising written around the idea, “Build So It 
‘Won’t Burn” which we are making our slogan for 
fire-prevention week. Banks,insurance companies, 
contractors, building supply dealers and others 


* PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
111 West Washington Street . CHICAGO 

A National Organization to Improve and Extend the Uses of Concrete 

OFFICES IN 30 CITIES 


will be glad to take part in this campaign to re- 
duce fire losses. 

The advertising on the page here reproduced is 
suitable for use by local advertisers. Start your 
plans now for at least one page of this advertising 
during fire-prevention week. We are prepared to 
coopefate with you by supplying mats and cuts 
promptly on request. If you haven’t received a 
copy of this page, write for one. 
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WHAT’S WHAT IN THE FEATURE FIELD 


A.N. S. Board Meets in New York—Herbert Corey to Write Travel 
Series——Publishers Probing Syndicate Prices 


eee 


Beatrice Burton 


EATRICE BURTON, author of “His 
Jazz Bride,’ and “The Footloose 
Widow,” two newspaper serials, has just 
signed a long-term exclusive contract 
with Johnson Features, Inc., New York. 
Previous to her entry into the fiction 
field, Miss Burton was known to _news- 
paper readers in this country and Canada 
as Cynthia Grey. 

Her training as a writer began on the 
Cleveland Press. She is the wife of Vic- 
tor Morgan, former editor-in-chief of 
the Scripps-Howard Newspapers of Ohio 
and now president of the Victor H. Mor- 
ean Advertising Company of Cleveland. 

Miss Burton comes from a newspaper 
family. Her father, A. P. Burton, edits a 
group of newspapers published in Cleve- 
land. ‘Her brother, Harry P. Burton, 
formerly of the Newspaper Enterprise 
Association, is now editor of McCall's 
Magazine. 


Norman W. Ralston, editor, Urbana 
(O.) Citizens and Daily Democrat, has 
organized his own syndicate to distribute 
the daily column ‘The Rambler,” he has 
been writing now for three years. The 
column is now appearing in five news- 
papers. His syndicate is called the Ur- 
bana Feature Service Company. 


More than 30 applications for mem- 
bership were on hand to be consid- 
ered, when the board of governors of the 
Association of Newspaper Syndicates, re- 
cently organized, met in New York Sept. 
25. 

Attending the meetings were association 
officers, David Lawrence, Consolidated 
Press Association, and Current News 
Features, Inc., president; George Mat- 
thew Adams, of George Matthew Adams 
Service, Inc., vice-president; Thomas 
Gerber, United Feature Syndicate, treas- 
urer: and H. H. McClure, of the Asso- 
ciated Newspapers, secretary. 

The board of governors of the associa- 
tion in addition to the officers includes: 
J. E. Watkins, Ledger Syndicate, Phila- 
delphia; ‘Christy Walsh, of the Christy 
Walsh Syndicate, New York; W. H. 


Gained 3,749 


Dafly 


_verage 
Sworn Government Statement, Six Months 


Ending March 81, 1924, 173,549 Daily. Six 
Months, Ending March 31, 1925, 177,298 
Daily. Increase in Daily Average Circula- 
tion, 8,749. 


I’ COVERS THE FIELD COMPLETELY 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bldg., New York. 
G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bldg., 6 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bldg., 
Francisco. Calif. 


San 


—————— eee 
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Johnson, of Johnson Features, Inc., New 


York; John Dille, of the National News- 
paper Service, Chicago; Maximillian 
Elser, Jr., of the Metropolitan News- 
paper Service, New York; C. T. Brain- 
erd, McClure Newspaper Syndicate, New 
York; and Harry Staton, New York 
Herald Tribune Syndicate. 

Herbert Corey, writer for the Asso- 
ciated Newspapers, sailed for abroad this 
week to write a series of travel articles 
for his syndicate. The purpose of the 
series will be to show how reasonably 
people of moderate means may travel on 
the continent. Mr. Corey will visit Eng- 
land, France and Italy, and will be away 
about three months. 


Pacific & Atlantic Photos, Inc., claimed 
a record for picture transmission this week 
when on Sept. 21, a photograph of the 
opening round of the Walker-Shade fight, 
sent over American Telephone and Tele- 
graph wires, was delivered to the Chicago 
Tribune an hour later. 


The autobiography of Tommy Ryan, 
prize fighter, is now being distributed by 
King Features Syndicate, Inc., New York. 


The Fannie Hurst weekly article, 
handled by the McClure Newspaper Syn- 
dicate, New York, has changed its form 
to that of the short story. 


King Features Syndicate, Inc., New 
York, is now handling “House Plans for 
Home (Builders,” by L. Porter Moore. 


The current bulletin of the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association re- 
ports that at least two regional daily 
newspaper associations are investigating 
the costs of various features bought from 
syndicates by members. One executive 
secretary is quoted as saying: 

“A cursory investigation seems to war- 
rant the belief that charges made by 
various syndicates for features is not in 
that proportion to circulation which would 
seem to be warranted. In several cases 
charges point to the fact that they are 
higher in some cities than in others of 
larger population.” 


“Roger Bean,” by Chic Jackson, a daily 
six-column comic strip, has been added to 
the list of offerings handled by the George 
Matthew Adams Service, Inc., New York. 
The strip features the servant girl prob- 
lem. While it is now being offered for 
national distribution for the first time, 
it has been used previously by Indiana 
newspapers. 


Che Courier -Hournal 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Represented Nationally by 
The S. C. BECKWITH Special Agency 
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| WEEK’S AD TIPS 
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George Batten Company, 383 Madison ave- 
nue, New York. Has secured account of 
Goodell-Pratt Company, Greenfield, Massachu- 
setts, manufacturers ‘1500 Good Tools.”’ 

Sterling, Beeson, Inc., 612 Second National 
Bank Building, Toledo, Placing account of the 
Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, manufacturers, 
scales, etc. 

Nelson Chesman and Company, 500 North 
Dearborn street, Chicago. Placing orders and 
contracts for the George D. Hoover Medical 
Company, Des Moines, Ia., in the south and 
southewest. ; 

Collins-Kirk, Inc., 752 North Michigan ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill. Will issue lists shortly of 
John F. Jelke, company, Chicago, Il. 

Critchenfield and Company, 223 West Jack- 
son boulevard, Chicago. Placing for Sunday 
insertion to a number of newspapers page copy 


on Firestone ‘Tire and Rubber Company, 
Akron, O. 
Dorrance, Sullivan & Company, 130 West 


42nd street, New York. Making contracts for 
the Magnavox Company, Oakland, California. 


Erwin, Wasey & Company, 844 Rush street, 
Chicago. Placing account of the Carnation Milk 
Products Company, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin, 
manufacturers “Carnation” milk. “ 

Ferry-Hanly Advertising Co., 441 Lexington 
Ave., New York City. Now placing the follow- 
ing accounts: Herr Dump Car Mfg. Co., Coats- 
ville, Pa., Truck Dump Bodies. Vic Mfg. Cor; 
New York City, Vic Washing Compound. 
Windsor Motor Products Corp., New York 
City, Automotive Accessories. Boyshform 
Brassiere Co., New York City, Adolph Gold- 
mark & Sons, N. Y. C. Marshalls Herrings, 
Chivers Marmalade. Fullerton Barge Co., and 
Shamrock Towing Co., both of New York City. 

Charles C. Green Advertising Agency, Inc., 
450 4th avenue, New York. Now handling the 
following accounts. Dr. D, P. Ordway Plaster 
Company, Camden, Maine, the Orangeine Chem- 
ical Company, Chicago and the Dill Company, 
Norristown, Pa. 

Green, Fulton and Cunningham Company, 
360 North Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. Have 
selected a list of morning papers for the adver- 
tising of Ajax Motor corporation, Racine, Wis. 

H. W. Kastor and Sons Advertising Company, 
14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. Have 
been appointed agents for the Illinois Molding 
company, Chicago, manufacturers of Narcissus 
Mirrors, and later in the fall expect to place 
some advertising on this account. Sending out 
orders for Dr. W. O. Coffee, Davenport, Ta. 

Kling-Gibson Company, 310 South Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago. Placing account of the 
O’Brien Varnish Company, South Bend, manu- 
facturers, varnishes, paints, enamels, etc. 


Sales and Profits 


Backed by the largest eve- 
ning circulation in America, 
the New York Evening 
Journal’s Merchandising 
Service Department has had 
a record of more profitable 
campaigns for advertisers 


than any other Service De- 
partment in the country. 


500 Successes 


America’s Greatest E vening: Newspaper 


¢ 


Use the 
COMBINATION RATE 


The Gazette Times 


(Morning and Sunday) 


AND 
Chronicle Telegraph 
(Evening) 
in order to cover Pittsburgh and 
Western Pennsylvania thoroughly 

at the lowest cost. 


Member A. B. C. 


URBAN E. DICE, Nat. Adv. Mgr. 
GAZETTE SQ., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
National Representative: 

E. M. BURKE, Inc. 

42nd and Broadway, N. Y. 

122 8. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 
Constitution Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

R. J. BIDWELL CO. 

742 Market 8t., San Francisco, Cal. 
Times Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


B. Kuppenheimer Company, Chicago, Iil., 
placing schedules directly with many papers. 

Lord and Thomas, Inc., 400 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Reported to 
schedules fo Quaker Oats company. 

McJunkin Advertising Company, 5 South 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. Placing contracts 
in southern newspapers on National Toilet com- 
pany, Paris, Tenn. 

Mitchell-Faust Advertising Company, 7 
South Dearborn street, Chicago. Will shortly 
release schedules on Armour and company, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Morris-Harris Advertising Company, 400 
North Michigan avenue, Chicago. Sending out 
contracts and orders generally on the Na- 


tional Trading company. 

Power, Alexander & Jenkins Company, 1567 
Broadway, Detroit. Has secured account of the 
Premier Manufacturing Company, Detroit, 
manufacturers of “Debco” battery chargers for 
radio and automobile use. 

Ruthrauff and Ryan, 220 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Sending contracts to south- 


western papers for Calmo laboratories. 

J. Walter Thompson Company, 410 North 
Michigan boulevard, Chicago. i 
to newspapers generally on 
company, Nashville, Tenn. 


Issuing contracts 
Cheek-Neal Coffee 


Los Angeles Times 


California’s 
Great Newspaper 


More news, reading 
matter and advertising 
than any other Pacific 
Coast newspaper. 


Circulation 96% home 
delivered and 95% con- 
centrated in the Los An- 
geles metropolitan market. 


Regional Advertising| 


Regional Rates 


The Christian Science 
Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 
Publishing SHLECTED ADVERTISING 


‘ ATLANTIC, CENTRAL and 
PACIFIC Editions 


Rates and Circulation Data 
Supplied on Request 


ADVERTISING OFFICES 

New York Kansas City 
London San Francisco 
Paris Los Angeles 
Cleveland Florence Seattle 
Detroit Portland 


“Buy What You Can Use” 


Boston 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 


13,570,839 Lines 


Dispatch 
eight months of 1925 exceeding other 
Columbus newspapers combined by 


advertising record first 


2,421,359. For the first 6 mos. 1925 
The Dispatch paid advertising line- 
age exceeded the second Ohio news- 
paper by 1,210,736. 


NET PAID CIRCULATION 
CITY ceccccccccseessece O4,C0L 
SUBURBAN ...........-e++00+ 28,00 
COUNTRY ........2eeeee-+-000 22,04 


ae 


Total Circulation ..........105,819 


lumbus Dispatch 


On10'S GREATEST HOME DAILY 
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{1} Have any Standardized Intertypes ever 
Become-ebsolete? . Gan Wey 


[2] Has it been necessary for the owners of 
Standardized Intertypes to write off ob- 
solescence charges? aero" a8 20... 


{3} Can one kind of Standardized Intertype 
be converted into another—in any com- 
posing room by any machinist? .... . 


{4} Can the range of a Standardized Inter- 
type be increased by addition of maga- 
AREIUMILSLS Go... SIE RE ogy 


{5} Can side or auxiliary units be added to 
outstanding Standardized Intertypes? . . 


{6} Can newly designed improvements be 
applied to outstanding Standardized In- 
Certypesiac ce). : Mn. “Sone 


{7} Is it necessary for users to carry a full 
set of emergency parts for each kind of 


[8} Does the Intertype give you universal 
Standardization and Interchangeability? 


NEW YORK CHICAGO MEMPHIS SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON 
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Yes! 


Yes! 


No! 
Yes! 


The above are just a few of the main features to be con- 
sidered when buying slug-casting machines. There are 
many others found only in Universally Interchangeable 
Standardized Intertypes. May we tell you about them? 
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Ask Questions Like These 


before you buy a composing machine 
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uR Own WorLD 
On LERIERS 


Editor & Publisher for: September 26, 1925 


By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


How the press combats rumor, the 
market rigger and the propagandists 
is told in an article, “Fake News and 
the Public,” in Harper's Magazine for 
October. The author is Edward Mc- 
Kernon, superintendent of the Eastern 
Division of the Associated Press. 

Mr. McKernon opens his article with 
the story of how the New York office 
of the Associated Press treated the rumor 
that the “Rochambeau”’ had struck an ice- 
berg off the North Atlantic coast on 
June 8, 1921. It isa splendid illustration 
of how careful the A. P. is before re- 
leasing matter for publication, In the 
morning papers of July 9, 1921 may be 
found an inconspicuous item to the effect 
that the British freighter ‘“Seapool” as it 
lumbered along the Newfoundland coast 
bumped an iceberg and took in a little 
water—but that is all. 

But to quote the article: 

This incident illustrates vividly the task of 
the responsible modern editor who would sift 
fact from rumor. The wear and tear on his 
mind, heart, and whole nervous system is due 
not to exciting situations, to which he becomes 
accustomed, but largely to his daily dilemma— 
whether he shall risk being beaten on the street 
with important news, or being responsible for 
circulating a false report. 

Mr. McKernon calls attention to how 
the burden of responsibility to the public 
carried by press associations has increased 
in recent years by reason of improved dis- 
tributing mechanism. By way of illus- 
tration he mentions the story of the 
aviator who fell at Los Angeles after his 
plane had turned turtle at a height of one 
mile. The news that this aviator was 
falling to his death was flashed to the 
press all over America before his body 
had struck the ground. 


Peoples’ Gas Bldg. 
Chicago 


317 Kohl Bldg. 


San Francisco 


What every editor knows, but what 
the reading public does not know, is well 
expressed in the following paragraph: 

What makes the problem of distributing ac- 
curate news all the more difficult is the num- 
ber of pecple—a number far greater than most 
readers realize—who are intent on misiuforming 
the public for their own ends. The news editor 
has to contend not only with rumor, but with 
the market rigger, the news faker, the pro- 
motor of questionable projects, and scme of our 
best citizens obsessed with a single idea. 


To illustrate the plan of disposing of 
innocent rumors by the simple process 
of elimination Mr. McKernon mentions 
the scare Chicago people once had on the 
fourth of July over a report that a 
steamer on Lake Michigan, crowded with 
excursionists, had been overturned and 
that hundreds of persons had been 
drowned. The Chicago office of the As- 
sociated Press determined from its rec- 
ords that there were exactly twelve 
steamers which might be in trouble. It 
assigned a reporter to each steamer with 
instructions to locate his vessel. Inside 
of 30 minutes each steamer had reported 
that all was well. 

After describing types of news-fakers— 
too familiar to my readers to need classi- 
fication—Mr. McKernon turns to profes- 
sional propagandists in general and es- 
pecially to the harmless sort who wishes 
to promote himself or possibly some good 
cause. The description follows: 

This fellow invites his would-be accomplice 
to a feast. I do not know whether it is because 
he thinks that newspaper men do not have 
enough to eat at home, but_he always launches 
his attack at a luncheon. Te invites the man- 
aging editors and gets cub reporters. After 
a desultory conversation in which the reporters 


betray their ignorance of the antecedents of the 
host, the latter, concealing his disappointment, 


Miami, Fla. 


“Florida’s Fastest Growing Newspaper” 


has appointed 


Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc. 


19 W. 44th St. 
New York 


514 Leary Bldg. 
Seattle 


decides to make the best of his audience, dis- 
misses the waiter who is hovering about with 
a fresh box cf cigars, and begins, “Gentlemen 
of the Press, it is a great pleasure to have you 
heretie* eee 


One point that Mr. McKernon mentions 
but does not emphasize sufficiently is the 
fact that the press cannot break news 
gently. The newspapers must break it 
with a bang—or not at all. 

At a time when the periodical press is 
printing so much in criticism of news- 
papers it is refreshing to read an article 
the concluding paragraph of which is: 

The struggle between the honest. editor on 
the one hand and the would-be exploiters of the 
press on the other, is never ending. Today, 
as you read these words, men at newspaper 
copy desks all over the ccuntry are blue-pencil- 
ing page after page of speculation, half truth, 
propaganda and_ falsehood fuisted upon. them 
in the guise of mews. Sometimes, with the 
terrific odds again-t them of instantaneous coml- 
munication and rapid printing. they slip. Theirs 
is a tough job at best, and they are not I 
fallible. But in the main they are successful 
in their daily effort to asses the importance 
of what comes to them, to isolate rumers, de- 
feat news fakers and propagandists, and pre- 
sent to you the honest facts you must have if 
your picture of the we rld in which you live 
is io be truthful and complete. 


The most practical thing about “Fake 
News and the Public” is the number of 
suggestions which the editors can adopt 
in detecting manufactured stuff turned 
out by secretaries of various societies as 
official acts of the societies themselves. 

Mr. McKernon has done a good piece 
of work not only for lay readers but also 
fur practical editors. 


For some reason books on advertising 
have been rather numerous. Among 
the latest is “Advertising” by George H.: 
Sheldon (Harcourt, Brace & Co.). This 
volume aims to present the fundamental 
principles that underlie advertising. 

In its preparation Mr. Sheldon has had 
two groups in mind. The first of these 
include the young men and women who 
might be said to be beginners in adver- 
tising. To the second group belong col- 
lege students who are taking courses in 
advertising. For both groups the book 
covers the field in a satisfactory way. 


Announcing the appointment of 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 


West Palm Beach, Fla. 


“America’s Most Select Readers” 


The author, on the other hand, frankly © 
admits that the trained advertising man | 
will doubtless find in the volume little | 
that is not already known. ' 
The opening chapter describes advertis- 
ing as a force in modern business. The- 
second chapter, in outlining the growth 
and development of advertising, draws 
rather heavily on the booklet “The Story 
of Classified Ads” published by the New 
York Telegram. Other chapters deal 
with the agency, copy, research, layout, 
typography, media, car cards, containers, 
coupons, direct advertising, and trade 
names. One of the best features is an an- 
alysis of the 1925 advertising plan of a 
national advertiser. | 
Throughout the volume questions re- 
lating to the correct use of English are 
constantly raised. In the first page of the 
preface may be found “thanks also is 
given” and “special thanks is given.” 
One need not be an authority to question 
the use of the singular verb when under 
“thank” in the dictionary one finds— 
“now used only in the plural.” On page 
two of the preface the author has inserted 
this paragraph: , 
The publication. Printers Ink, which dissem. 
inates more constructive practical advertising 
fact and theory in o.e year than all the texi 
books on these subjects ever written, is giver 
a full measure of thanks for permission to ust 
much that has been printed in its pages. 
With high regard for Printers Ink, one 
still may question whether in ome year 11 
prints more constructive advertising fac! 
and theory than all the advertising text: 
ever written. Many a critic, however 
will question the wisdom of allowing it 
the paragraph just qucted a verb in th 
passive to be followed by a noun in thi 
accusative case. One also is somewha 
annoyed to have, in a book of this kind 
the New York Evening Telegraph use 
in the text when the New York Telegran 
is meant. 
These and other slips may be mino 
matters but they do detract from the mes 
sage the author wants to deliver. I 
mentioning them I am not unmindful ¢ 
the practical value of the volume as 
text for college classes in advertising. 


has appointed 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


58 W. 40th St. 
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307 N. Michigan 
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NEWSPAPER HUMORIST LAUGHS HIS WAY 
TO NOMINATION FOR SHERIFF 


Tom Sterrett of Erie Times Asked Votes Because He ‘‘Needed 
Money More Than Any Candidate”’—Shunned 
Political Buncombe 


By EDWARD A. PFISTER 


NDAUNTED by the news that he 

had lost the official Republican nom- 
ination for sheriff of Erie county by a 
meager 28 votes, and with the Democrat 
nomination already tacked to his belt, 
Thomas Garfield Sterrett, affectionately 
known throughout newspaper circles. as 
“Tom” Sterrett, because of his “Wha 
Dye Know” column in the Erie Daily 
Times, has stripped for action again and 


has prepared for the greatest political 
campaign Erie county has ever known. 
between the present time and the general 
election in November. 

“Tom” Sterrett is one of the pictur- 
esque figures of journalism. He is of 
the old school of newspaper men, yet 
young enough to leap into present day 
journalism with a zest that takes the 
younger generation off its feet. Tom’s 
accomplishments are numbered in three 
fisures, most prominent of which was his 
feat in making the United States Marine 
Corps the most colorful military organ- 
ization in the world, during the World 
War. 

To know Sterrett is to like him, and 
there are throngs of people throughout 
the country who have been won to this 
dashing figure simply through the per- 
sonality he radiates through the written 
word. Sterrett first leaped into national 
prominence when the United States en- 
tered the World War. An accomplished 
advertising man, and a newspaper writer 
of no little ability, Sterrett, who has 
fought in every war which has occurred 
since he reached his majority, took charge 
of the publicity department of the Marine 
Corps. 

During the war Tom served with the 
marines as a major and directed pub- 
licity. Long before the World War, 
when Theodore Roosevelt was president 
of the United States, Sterrett was a 
marine corporal in the guard on the May- 
flower, the presidential yacht. For a 
whole summer Sterrett decided what the 
uniform of the day would be for the 


In New Orleans It’s 


THE MORNING TRIBUNE 
(Published week-day mornings) 


THE NEW ORLEANS ITEM 


(Published week-day afternoons) 


THE ITEM TRIBUNE 
(Published Sunday mornings) 


Sold to National Advertisers at a 
combination rate 15c a_ line 
week-days and 18c a line Sun- 


days. 


Atlantic Fleet, and even Roosevelt, him- 
seit, thought he was doing it. As orderly, 
it was ‘Lom’s duty to awaken the presi- 
dent each morning, whereat Roosevelt 
would inquire as to the weather. If Tom 
desired to wear dress whites, he would 
say it was nice out, and suggested dress 
whites, and Roosevelt would agree. 

After he received his discharge from 
the marines, he was an account executive 
with the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies when that body was 
handling government advertising. After 
that he settled down in Erie as a column- 
ist. He started the ‘“‘Wha Dye Know” 
column, which is an institution in Erie 
today. In this column Tom told all his 
secrets, among which was the claim that 
the W. C. T. U. of Erie county should 
like him, despite the fact that he fre- 
quently imbibed pre-Volsteadian liquor, 
because his aunt had started the W. C. T. 
U. in this section with the money his 
grandfather had made in the brewery 
business. 

Sterrett, is 47 years old, and has mar- 
ried twice, each time to the same woman. 
Previous to one month ago, had never 
been interested in politics. Then, just 
for a joke, he said in his column that 
he believed he would run for sheriff. 
Uriah P. Rossiter, present judge of 
Erie county, was running for re-election, 
and since he was a staunch friend of 
Tom’s, the columnist boosted him in his 
column. Tom kidded daily about his in- 
tention to link up with the Rossiter fac- 
tion and be elected sheriff. 

To his own astonishment, and the com- 
plete stupefication of the Republican Citt- 
zens League of Erie county, which was 
waging a bitter fight against Judge Ros- 
siter, in an effort to elect Levant Davis, 
present district attorney, to that office, 
and to send with him as sheriff, Harry 
W. Moomy, chairman of the league, Ster- 
ret’s joke suddenly resolved itself into 
a reality. 

Three weeks before the primary elec- 
tion, which generally decides Erie 
county’s offices, Sterrett, suddenly imbued 
with the spirit, threw himself into the 
fight with a vim, and campaigned daily 
through his column on a platform of 
“truth.” Sterrett departed entirely from 
time-worn political practices. He joked 
about his eight opponents for the office, 
and carried out one of the most pictur- 
esque, and probably the most unique po- 
litical campaigns in the history of the 
United States. 

Republicans, Democrats, Progressives, 
Independents, and hundreds of prohibi- 
tionists rallied to the standard of this 
truthful candidate who admitted he liked 
a drink now and then, and most surpris- 
ing of ail was the fact that thousands of 
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women became his most vigorous sup- 
porters. Tom Sterrett, the same Tom 
that wondered if his daughter by his first 
marriage was his stepdaughter by his 
second marriage, who started Erie’s zoo 
through his column, who saved a diabetic 
newsie from death through a timely fund, 
who pushed into office a president judge, 
who put Erie in the Atlantic City Beauty 
Pageant, and made thousands laugh daily, 
suddenly found himself in the midst of 
an interesting experience of a lifetime. 

Tom was like a kid with a new toy. 
He beamed happiness, and then stood at 
the curb and almost cried when more 
than 5,000 boys and girls, wee tots and 
large ones, led by a little boy whose life 
he had saved, paraded down Erie’s main 
street, holding in the lead the banner, 


“Elect Tom | Sterrett Sheriff of Erie 
County.” 
And when the election returns sim- 


mered into the newspaper offices the night 
of the primaries, when Sterrett was given 
the Democratic vote by a wide majority 
and the Republican nomination by ‘over 


300 votes over one of the biggest poli- 


ticians in this section of the country, Tom 
Sterrett looked out of his office window 
and said, “I’m glad Judge Rossiter won; 
he is a good judge and deserves it. I’m 
sorry the other boys lost out.” 

It was Erie county’s greatest political 
upset in a century. It created a furore. 
It whirled political machines into a rag- 
ing vortex and tore the cover from party 
politics. It revealed, after years of wait- 
ing, that sincerity is more of a political 
virtue than ability to capture votes 
through oratory. 

Then came the greatest shock of all. 
That was the announcement, when the 
official tabulations were completed, that 
Tom Sterrett had lost the Republican 
nomination by 28 votes to Harry Moomy. 
They told Tom that a discrepancy had 
occurred in the tabulations. That elec- 
tion judges had erred in their reports. 
The commissioners, themselves stunned 
by the news, checked and re-checked the 
figures 12 times, but the result remained 
the same. Tom Sterrett had lost the Re- 
publican nomination. 

But did he? 
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Publication 


Less than five minutes after he had 
received the news, Tom Sterrett had filed 
as an independent. Then he sat down 
and calmly figured. The choice of the 
Republican party had only garnered 28 
more votes than he received. He had 
won the Democratic nomination and 
would get hundreds of independent votes. 

The columnist suddenly became again 
the fighting marine. “Only 28 votes,” ° 
he said. “They will be the saddest 28 
votes ever cast, in my opponent’s opinion, 
when the general election in November 
is over. I will put on, in the next 
month, the most strenuous campaign for 
office that has ever been inaugurated here. 
I will win. Harry Moomy can’t beat 
me. 

“Two things were brought out quite 
clearly in my campaign for sheriff of 
Erie county, 

“The first and most important,’ he ex- 
plained, “is the proven fact that the voters 
don’t want political buncombe. Secondly, 
Barnum’s favorite slogan doesn’t apply 
to Erie county.” 
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POWERS PERFECTION COOLER 


Every Newspaper Photo Engraving Plant should have at least one 


The Powers Perfection Cooler requires no water 
connection of any kind. 


It can be moved at will by simply picking it up and 
placing it where it is wanted. 


It has no mechanical parts to get out of order. 


It applies cold water evenly and simultaneously to 
all parts of the plaae—ON THE BACK OF THE 
PLATE only. 


It cools the plate instantaneously to the exact tem- 
perature required and saves wiping, mopping and 
reheating. 


The price of the Powers Perfection Cooler 
is $350 


The Powers Perfection Cooler met with the instantaneous approval of both the workers and the owners 
wherever it was installed and tried. The men in the shops like it because it helps them in their work. 
They save time and effort, turn out more work and better work, and do it with very little physical 
labor. It is a clean, workmanlike way of doing what is otherwise a messy, sloppy task. 


Prop7‘etors like it because it saves gas, water, time and makeovers. ‘These savings mean money and 
profits and that ‘is what we all want. To satisfy yourself, go into your etching rooms and see what 
happens when the etcher tries to cool a large plate by dragging it over a roller wrapped in old towels 
and rags or a piece of burlap. Watch the plate buckle and then see him try to straighten it out. You 
know what that means in color work. 


The use of the Powers Perfection Cooler does away with buckled and twisted plates, the splashing of 
water on the face of the plate and the constant work and worry connected with etching. A zinc etch- 
ing is heated from 13 to 16 times by the etcher. That tells the story. 


ASK ANY USER 


Baltimore News Denver Post N. Y. Daily News 
Boston American Des Moines Register & Tribune N. Y. Times 

Boston Post Florida Times Union N. Y. World 

B’klyn Daily Eagle Kansas City Star Providence Journal 
Bronx Home News Milwaukee Journal Rochester Herald 
Chicago Daily News N. Y. American San Francisco Bulletin 
Chicago Herald Examiner N. Y. Evening Sun Washington Times 
Chicago Tribune N. Y. Morning Telegraph Wisconsin News 


Immediate. delivery guaranteed 


POWERS, INC. ~ “W200 
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SHOPPING NEWS PLANS 
RURAL INVASION 


Cleveland Merchant Organ to Blanket 
14 Surrounding Counties, It 
Announces—Review of Shop- 

ping Paper Growth 


Further encroachment into the field of 
the legitimate newspaper is being contem- 
plated in Northern Ohio by the Cleveland 
Shopping News, printed for free distribu- 
tion by 22 Cleveland stores. Fourteen 
counties in the northern section of the 
state will be blanketed with free copies 
starting Oct. 21, next, and where, in the 
past, the Shopping News has conflicted 
only with the Cleveland dailies, 1t now 
plans to step out in the field of several 
scores of smaller country and small town 

apers. 

j According to an announcement made by 
officials of the Shopping News to a repre- 
sentative of Eprror & PUBLISHER, the 
paper is already printing two editions— 
Monday and Thursday of each week—and 
now will print a third edition of 100,000 
copies, to. be distributed direct by mail 
throughout the following northern Ohio 
counties: Ashland, Ashtabula, Erie, Ge- 
auga, Huron, Lake, Lorain, Mahoning, 
Medina, Portage, Stark, Summit, Trum- 
bull and Wayne. 

eSLopping News officials said also that 
as conditions warrant, the edition will be 
enlarged until as many copies are printed 
as may be necessary to reach the entire 
field scheduled for mail service. It is the 
aim, these men said, to reach every one 
of the 230,000 families shown by the cen- 
sus to be living in the counties named. 

Circulation of the present editions, made 
by Shopping News carriers in Cleveland 
and its immediate suburbs, is 239,000 
copies per issue, the officials said, adding 
that the paper is now celebrating its 
fourth anniversary. : 

Some idea of the growth achieved in 
various localities of the United States by 
these free-circulation papers is contained 
in a statement Cleveland Shopping News 
officials made, covering the operations of 
these papers. In part, the statement fol- 
lows: ; 

“Cleveland Shopping News was the pio- 
neer of this form of mechant-owned ad- 
vertising publications. The idea has spread 
until there are a score of Shopping News 
over the country, notable among which are 
Los Angeles Shopping News and San 
Francisco Shopping News, both of which 
print two editions a week, and the Shop- 
ping News at Seattle, Wash.; New 
Haven, Conn.; Brockton, Mass. ; Holly- 
wood, Cal.; San Jose, Cal.; Youngstown, 
O., and Long Beach, Cal. All of these 
are operated on the Cleveland plan. 

“Canton, O., merchants will launch a 
weekly Shopping News about the middle 
of October, and negotiations to a similar 
end are now being conducted by down- 
town merchants of both Detroit and Mil- 
waukee.” 

The stores which own Shopping News, 
according to the statement, operate it co- 
operatively, paying cost for their adver- 
tising, which fills all but one page in each 
edition, that page being sold on a tran- 
sient basis to non-stockholder advertisers 
at rates comparable to those charged by 
daily newspapers. The paper also oper- 
ates a co-operative printing and engrav- 
ing plant for the manufacture of ad cuts. 
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or September 26, 1925 


THE CRAFT 


(Written Exclusively for Eviror & PusBLisHER) 


By Henry Edward. Warner 


SOMEWHAT PERSONAL—II 


The other day, in this place, I printed “Somewhat Personal,” being a moody 
expression of doubt as to whether anyone but the Editor and the printer 


and proofreader and I ever read 


We 


“Songs of the Craft.” 


who write into the-air to an invisible circle grow lonesome at times. We 


want to know whether we register our purpose, if it is an earnest one; 
and we want to feel the thing that is lacking in radio and writing—that 
reaction of friendly interest which, with its spontaneous warmth, cheers 
us and encourages us, and makes us feel worth while to ourselves and 


to those whom we would serve. 


And so I printed that doubt, and may the Good Lord forgive my lack of 


faith! From every part 
and from Buffalo to Miami, 


came letters in every mail .. . 


of the country, from Boston to Frisco 
letters 


of such thrilling support that I feel ashamed, heartily ashamed, that 


ever a glimmer of doubt assailed 


my moody moment. . . . To all of 


you I apologize; and more especially to the EDITOR & PUBLISHER, 


for I found that they not only read my stuff, but 


the weekly that contains it. 


May 


they read every line in 
it live long and carry it’s flag proudly! 


They not only read, but they want “Songs” in book form, and so I say this: 


1-—Since you are so good as to want them, folks, “Songs” will continue right 


along in the same li’ ol’ box! 


9—And if I can seduce a publisher, you shall have a book immediately, half 
of the contents being “Songs” and the other half “Various Verse,” in 
which I shall try to sing for you my love of Nature, and of Life, and of 


the heart throbs and loves that bind us brother to brother, 


each to all. 


With all the affection that it is possible to express in the coldness of type, 
and with every wish for your happiness and the happiness of all you 
hold dear, I am your most grateful servant, 


HENRY EDWARD WARNER. 


‘ 
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FLORIDA EDITORS TO MEET 


South Florida Association to Convene 
in Tarpon Springs, Oct. 2 and 3 


The South Florida Editorial Associa- 
tion will convene for two days at Tarpon 
Springs Friday and Saturday, Oct. 2 and 
3, with headquarters at the Tarpon Inn, 
which will be thrown open for the lodg- 
ing of the editors and their wives with- 
out cost, through courtesy of Col. Frank 
E. Malone, of Tarpon Springs and New 
York, proprietor. 

Business sessions of the convention will 
begin Friday morning. The banquet Fri- 
day evening will be served by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Civilian Club 
at the Stratford Hotel. A boat trip up 
the Anclote River Friday afternoon and 
a luncheon on Saturday at the Anclote 
Lighthouse in the Gulf of Mexico will be 
the outstanding entertainment attractions. 

Maj. Jay Hennig, editor and owner of 
the Tarpon Springs Leader is arranging 
a program. 


Ontario Weekly to Become Daily 


The Oshawa (Ont.) Reformer, a 
weekly, will enter the daily field Oct. 1. 
In addition to the daily, a weekly edi- 
tion to be known as the Ontario County 
Reformer, will be published every Friday, 
it is announced. 


Northern Ohio! 


one of the country’s 


Greatest Markets 
covered ALONE by 


one of the country’s 


Greatest Newspapers 


he in Le 
ZHPlain Nealer, 


J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly 
110 E. 42d St. 360 N. Mich. Ave. 
ae New Sor e: Chicago 


Vernon on Way to Visit U. S. 


C. Harold Vernon, noted British adver- 
tising man, and retiring chairman of Dis- 
trict 14, of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, is due to arrive in 
this country Oct. 2, on the S. S. Beren- 
garia. 


Che 


These two newspapers of- 
fer the most powerful all- 
day service in New York 
available as a unit under a 
single contact. The 650,000 
Dairy Woritpd — EVENING 
Wortp readers constitute a 
highly concentrated force to 
be reckoned with in any 
campaign designed to effect 
distribution in Greater New 
York. 


Clorld 


The Cyening Torld 
Pulitzer Building, New York 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 


A Security Market 


with 
service. 
Buffalo offers a promising market for 
high grade securities. The Buffalo 
Evening News financial and business 
pages are complete, interesting, prompt; 
carrying TO-DAY’S news activities 
in commerce and markets TO-DAY. 
The News with its effective cover- 
age and responsive reader interest, of- 
fers the financial advertiser the com- 
plete audience in the Buffalo territory. 
A. B. C. Sept. 30, 1924, *124,468 total 
net paid. 
Buffalo Market with the 


complete newspaper financial 


Cover the 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


*Present average circulation 129,834 
Edward H. Butler, Editor and Publisher 
Kelly-Smith Company, Representatives 


Marbridge Bldg. Lytton Bldg. 
New_York, N. Y.__ Chicago, Ill. 


BUYS EVENING COMPETITOR ~ 


Lakeland (Fla.) Star-Telegram Absorbs — 


Tabloid Daily News 


The Lakeland (Fla.) Star-Telegram, 
morning. paper, recently purchased the 
Lakeland Daily News, evening tabloid, 
and temporarily suspended that publica- 
tion. The purchase included membership 
in the Associated Press held by the News. 

The News was a year old Aug. 4. 
Attractive inducements in real estate, ar’ 
insufficient support of the daily caused 
Editor C. M. Freeman to make the change 
it was stated, 

The Star-Telegram will make no 
changes in its equipment or staff but ex- 
pects to add more equipment to take care 
of the increasing demands. It is repre- 
sented in the national field by Frost, Lan- 
dis, & Kohn. 


Epiror & PusBLisHER covers the field. 


THAN 29,000 


THAN 


The Morning and Evening 
BINGHAMTON SUN offers a 
net paid A.B.C. Circulation in excess 

of 26,000. 
The Sun is read in more than 12,000 


Binghamton Homes. 

The Sun is read in more than 9,000 
Suburban Homes. 

The Sun is read in more than 5,000 
Country Homes. 


The Sun in many of these Homes is 
the only newspaper. 


GENUINE GROWTH 
The Sun’s great strides in both circula- 
tion and advertising offers a “Rising 
Market” to advertisers. At its present 
Flat Rate of 7 cents it is a real adver- 
tising bargain, enabling the National 
Advertiser to cover the Binghamton 
Territory successfully and economically. 
National Representative 
The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit, 
Kansas City, Atlanta, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco. 


Vanderbilt 


means 


Newspapers 
Clean Enough 
For Every 
Home! 


Where do you want your advertising 
to go? 


peoria 


: 
Try-Out City) 


THE PEORIA 


JOURNAL 
Cranscript 


Puts Tryouts Over/ 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 
New York- Chicago- Boston _| 


; 
§ 
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The Land of Golden Opportunity 


: The South is now producing steel of the highest grade made in the 
: world and her plants were running at 100 per cent capacity all during the 
ie summer of 1924, when the steel industry of the country was running at a 
: basis of 50 per cent. 

E There has been an evolution, also, in the Southern cotton industry. 
Ke The South contains abundant supply of water for bleacheries. It has the 
: .climate necessary for the production of the finest class of cotton goods. It is 
e today consuming greatly more than one-half of the cotton used in the 
is American mills. Naturally, then, practically all of the cotton mill machin- 
: ery now sold in this country goes to the South. 

: Another great industry, new to the South but now under development, 
: is that of paper making. Two paper making enterprises, each representing 
i an investment of about $10,000,000, are now being organized to operate in 


is the South. 


These three outstanding industrial interests—Steel—Cotton—Paper— 
K have added a new page to the startling history of the South. 


? 
q 
y . . 
For Quick Response to National 
ie Advertising Use These Newspapers 
sS 
ig : 
@ 
\ 
% Circu- ‘ 5 Circu- 
M : lation i i lation 
NORTH CAROLINA 
is 2 etch ste ¢Greensboro Daily News 25.672 
KQ ttAnniston Star , ° Q tGreensboro Daily News 32,557 
N% *Mobile News-Item ‘ ‘ , +Raleigh News and Observer 30,270 
p> *Mobile Register : ¥ ¢ +Raleigh News and Observer 34,609 
Kj *Mobile Register , D ‘ *Winston-Salem Journal 12,453 
RE *Winston-Salem Journal 12,462 
ig FLORIDA *Winston-Salem Sentinel 16,031 
Ke *Daytona Daily News (E8) ; 035 .035 SOUTH CAROLINA 
% *Florida Times-Union, (M) 40,679 : . ’ , . *Columbia State 24,657 
5 iar Led ser (E) ' 2025 2025 peas Biats ed: 
Q *Miam ere. ’ . . *Greenville News ’ 
rs *Miami Herald ; ; *Spartanburg Journal (z) 4,088 
i apes ayer ereet Biss ( . *Spartanburg Herald (M) 6,901 9,608 
Dal. Flando Sentine : : TENNESSEE 
fs T8t. Petersburg Independent i v1 *Chattanooga Times M) = 27,545 
as *Tampa Ties 05 05 *Chattanooga Times ( 27,606 
: sempe, Tribune” (a)” 8,888 TL 08.088) 07.088) een peensy a Pes 
% oh ae laa cat fr oe eNashville Banner y ) 65,560 
Fe *Nashville Banner 8) 655,471 
¢ GEORGIA a _ hace | Sea 
Kd *Augusta Herald : , OB *Danville Register and Bee 12,081 ) 
he *Augusta Herald . . 07 *Danville Register (Sunday) 1,774 § 
ss I pi cpio ‘ 4 ‘o7 *Newport News Times-Herald 
% acon " *Newport News Daily Press 
s *Savannah Morning News (M), 20,479.(8) 22,072 .06(.078) ORostoke ‘Tikes & Wook Nous Le. 
me *Roanoke Times (8) 
& KENTUCKY . *Staunton News-Leader (M), Leader..(E) 
(eS 19,498 < Sse 
% Sapneron Leader 8) 19.376 A ; * A. B, C, Statement, March 31, 1925. 
ig earns ote Leeder G t Statement, March 81, 1926 
ss *Paducah Sun 9,275 5 7 +Governmen atement, Marc } 5 
= ' 
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ENDLESS CHAIN STUNT 
ATTACKED BY DAILY 


Rochester Herald Joins with Local 
Better Business Bureau in Exposing 
Advertised Sales Scheme, Mislead- 

ing to Public 


“Endless chain” schemes are being at- 
tacked by the Rochester Herald in a 
series of articles, exposing “shoe string” 
merchants fostering the novel plan. The 
local better business bureau is co-operat- 
ing in the campaign. In addition to 
ruhning articles the Herald has refused 
to'sell space advertising the coupon-sell- 
ing stunt. 

First of the series explains the scheme 
as: follows: 

“Applied, for instance, to the sale of 
hosiery, you-are informed by a coupon 
seller that you can get $10 worth of 
hosiery for $1. And so you can, at first. 

“You pay $4 to the hosiery company 
and you get a bond promising to deliver 
the $10 of hosiery as soon as certain 
conditions are fulfilled. This is where 
the snowball starts rolling. 

“For there are three coupons attached 
to your $4 bond and you must sell these 
to, your friends for $1 apiece, which you 
can pocket. This transaction reduces 
your investment to $1 by passing on $3 
of it to three of your friends. 

“The hosiery will be delivered to you 
as soon as these three friends hook up 
with the hosiery company by paying $4 
each, as you did. 

“After that you are out of it and you 
really have $10 worth of hosiery for a 
$1 investment. And if you were in at 
the beginning, it wasn’t hard to do. 

“Next, your three friends to whom you 
sold your coupons must each find three 
more friends, or nine in all, to pay the 
hosiery company $4 each, and go on with 
the scheme. 

‘When the nine new coupon buyers 
have paid in their $4 each, your three 
friends get $10 worth of hosiery for $1, 
the bargain which would be held out 
for them. : 

“The delivery of hosiery is always one 
wave behind the selling of coupons, which 
is multiplying in all directions. The ulti- 
mate situation is one in which everybody 
is attempting to sell coupons to every- 
body else, and all have $4 invested for 
which they want to get $10 worth of 
hosiery. The people who can no longer 
find three more buyers of the bargain 
coupons will be unable to fulfill their 
bond. This is where the hosiery com- 
pany takes its profit. 

“The theoretical end point is the satura- 
tion point where the hosiery company 
finds itself with $4 collected from a host 
of people and no obligation to give them 
any hosiery for it unless they pay a con- 
siderable sum of cash.” 

The Herald further says: 

“The great difficulty in combating the 

so-called endless chain system of selling 
merchandise lies within its apparent pro- 
tection by the law. There is a provision 
in the Postal Laws that seems to cover 
the operations of such schemes, but the 
Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia has issued an injunction restraining 
the Postmaster General from enforcing 
this fraud order, which leaves the score 
or more of coupon-distributing companies 
free to continue flooding the country with 
jeir contracts and coupons. 
_ “As a matter of fact the objectionable 
features of the scheme lie not so much 
in its legitimacy according to law as in 
the dangers that are offered to stabilized 
business. Continued far enough, this sys- 
tem of selling would soon disrupt and dis- 
organize all existing forms of merchandis- 
ing and work not only great loss. but 
eventual disaster to the merchants who 
have large amounts of money invested in 
their businesses.” 


+ 


Lawyer Sues Red Wing Paper 
The Red Wing (Minn.) Daily Eagle 
has been sued by Thomas Mohn,  at- 
torney, for $25,000 damages for having 
reported court proceedings in which 
brother lawyers made derogatory re- 
marks concernmg him, 
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ENGLAND SCANNING AD MEDIA 


All Publicity Fields Seeking Share of 
Million Pound National Fund 


Lonpon, Sept. 16.—Consequent upon 
the Government’s decision to spend one 
million pounds annually to encourage the 
use of Empire produce, great interest is 
being evinced in the methods upon which 
the money will be expended, and advertis- 
ing interests of all kinds are ensuring that 
the avenues of publicity in which they are 
interested shall not be overlooked.. 

It is not likely that the whole of this 
money will ever be expended in news- 
paper advertising—if it were H. M. Gov- 
ernment would be the largest newspaper 
advertisers in Britain, for the biggest 
annual appropriation at present is £500,000 
by one of the London department stores. 
One of the advertising ideas is a railway 
train to tour the country carrying and 
exhibiting all varieties of Empire-grown 
food. Careful consideration is being 
given to the subject, and one member of 
the Government Committee is Mr. H. G. 
Saward, of a well-known firm of adver- 
tising consultants. Another well-known 
advertising agent, Sir Charles Higham, 
is to lecture shortly on “Why We Should 
Spend a Million a Year to Advertise Brit- 
ish Goods.” Meanwhile opposition is 
growing from producers in the home 
country, who plaintively ask why they as 
tax-payers should be expected to help ad- 
vertise the goods of their overseas com- 
petitors. 


Detroit News Hits Air Race Rules 


The Detroit News, donor of a trophy 
in the National Air Races Oct. 8-10, this 
week attacked the National Aeronautic 
Association for rules said to freeze out 
civilian entrants in two of ten events. 
The newspaper reconsidered its first 
thought of withdrawing the trophy be- 
cause of discrimination against privately 
owned planes, but insisted the race in 
future years must be wide-open to all 
types of aircraft that meet necessary re- 
quirements of structure and performances. 


Resigns from Times-Picayune 


James E. Edmonds has resigned as man- 
aging editor of the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune to join the Johness Realty and 
Securities Company as first vice-president 
in charge of promotion and development. 
Martin T. Durkin, who succeeds Col. Ed- 
monds on the Times-Picayune, came to 
the paper after his discharge from the 
army at Jackson Barracks in 1919. He 
was elected secretary of the company in 
1923 and has been acting as managing 
editor during Col. Edmond’s absence on 
vacation the past month, 


Coast Press Organ Suspend 

The Washington Newspaper, organ of 
the Washington Press Association which 
has been printed by the University of 
Washington School of Journalism with 
state funds, has suspended. Gov. L. F. 
Hartley was unwilling to continue the 
appropriation. 


Changes on Phoenix Gazette 


H. H. Fries, for the past 18 years with 
the El Paso Herald, has been named as- 
sistant general manager of the Phoenix 
(Ariz.) Gazette. George W. Comparet, 
for the past five years with the Gazette 
editorial department, has been made busi- 
ness manager, J. H. Whyte, news editor, 
becomes editorial writer. 


Daily Pays Largest South Fla. Tax 


The Tampa Daily Times, referring to 
the $166,267.72 income tax paid by Col. 
W. F. Stovall for the Tampa Tribune 
Publishing Company for the last year the 
Tribune was under his management, de- 
clared it the largest amount paid by any 
business organization in Tampa and South 
Florida. It did not include the’ personal 
income tax of Mr. Stovall nor the indi- 
vidual taxes of those associated with him. 


New Radio Weekly 


_ The Radio Weekly Post, new illustrated 
journal for the radio field, will be pub- 
lished in Philadelphia about Oct. 31. 


BABSON PAYS TRIBUTE 
TO NEWSPAPER SPACE 


Statistician Says Use of Advertising 
Columns in Papers Best Investment 
A Business Firm Can Make— 


Comments on Lineage Increase 


Advertising in newspapers was upheld 
as “the very best investment. a business 
firm can make,’ by Roger W. Babson, 
statistician, in a recent copyrighted ar- 
ticle. 

‘During previous business depressions 
newspaper advertising fell off very con- 
siderably, but not so during the recent 
depression,” Mr. Babson commented. 
“Now most newspapers are running more 
advertising than ever before, even though 
general business is quiet in many sections 
and many lines. 

“Advertising experts are suggesting that 
in years to come more advertising space 
will be required in dull times than’ in 
boom times. This is because it is believed 
that manufacturers and merchants should 
even go into debt to purchase advertising 
space. 

“Economists even talk of the time when 
newspaper publishers will be a great fac- 
tor in steadying business conditions by 
taking out the peaks and valleys by rais- 
ing the advertising rates in boom times 
to serve as a check on the situation, and 
lowering them in times of depression to 
encourage buying. 

“In its early days, advertising was 
looked upon either as a stunt or a luxury. 
The largest advertising accounts were 
those of the circus companies and. patent 
medicine manufacturers. To advertise 
heavily was not considered good form and 
even some of the largest department stores 
never did any advertising. 

“Then there was another group which 
advertised, as they said, for good will; 
but a study of their copy shows that it 
was largely to satisfy their vanity. To- 
day, however, the situation is entirely 


changed. and advertising has been the 
means of reducing selling costs in many 
lines. 

“Newspaper advertising is not a neces- 
sity but it is one of the very best_in- 
vestments a business firm can make, Fur- 
thermore, the good wil gained by national 
advertising is developing monopolies which 
are far more profitable than any of the 
so-called trusts. Moreover, thus far no 
politician has found a way to attack these 
monopolies which are thus being uncon- 
sciously formed by national advertisers.” 


CAPTURE, CHARM, CONVINCE! 


That Is Salesmanship and Writing Art, 
Says Glenn Frank ' 


Glenn Frank, former editor of Century 
Magazine, now president of the Univers- 
ity of Wisconsin, summed up salesman- 
ship and the writing art in three words 
in a recent article of the series now ap- 
pearing in newspapers. The words were: 
capture, charm, and convince. ; 

“T suspect that the most important man 
in the world is the good salesman,” Mr. 
Frank wrote. ; 

“We would have no great literature to 
feed our- spirits but for the fact that 
through the ages the great writers have. 
been good salesmen. The great writers 
have not spent their time hawking their 
own wares and advertising themselves, 
but in the way they have thought and 
written they have, consciously or un- 
consciously, observed the few fundamen- 
tal laws of salesmanship. The art of. 
literature is the art of capturing the 
reader’s attention and then charming his 
senses or convincing his mind. And tha 
is salesmanship.” 


Buys Army and Navy Journal 


The Army and Navy Journal, estab- 
lished in 1863, and a recognized semi- 
official purveyor of army, navy and na- 
tional guard news, has been purchased 
by John ‘Callan O’Laughlin, Washington 


newspaper man. 
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WOMEN EXECUTIVES 
ERECT NEW PLANT 


Hornell (N. Y.) Tribune-Times Builds 
$150,000 Home—President, Gen- 
eral Manager and Editor 
Are Women 


Construction of one of the finest and 
best equipped newspaper plants between 
New York and Buffalo is the achievement 
of the Hornell 
Tribune-Times, a 
small-city even- 
ing daily with the 
unique distinction 
of having an exec- 
utive staff com- 
posed entirely of 
women. 

The Tribune- 
Times’ new plant 
cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $150,- 
000 and is in the 
heart of the busi- 
ness district. 

The three wo- 
men who conduct 
the paper are Mrs. W. 
president and chief stockholder, 
Olive G. Buish, general manager, 
Miss S. Mabel Wombough, editor. 

Under their direction the new plant 
was built. 

The Tribune-Times was established in 
1851. It was or- 
iginally known as 
the Hornell Tri- 
bune, this name 
being given it by 
its founder, Ed- 
win Hough, as a 
tribute to Horace 
Greeley’s New 
York Tribune. 
Editor Greeley 
and Mr. Hough 
were warm per- 
sonal friends, 
having served 
their apprentice- 
ships together ina 
Bridgeport, Conn., 
printing establishment. 

The Tribune was originally established 
on the second floor of a building which 
was even then ancient and ramshackle as 
business blocks go. The equipment, an 
old hand press and a meager supply of 
type and inks, was conveyed to Hornell 
by horse and wagon from Hough’s for- 
mer location in Springville, N. Y. 

For years the paper was published 
weekly, being placed on the basis of a 
daily about 48 years ago. In 1908 it ab- 
sorbed the Mormng Times, assuming its 
present name. 

Erection of the Tribune-Times new 
home serves as an outstanding example of 
the strides being made in the publishing 
field. The building is three stories high, 
has a length of 150 feet and a width of 
50 feet. Its exterior is of brick and con- 
crete. 

The spaciousness of the interior permits 
the allotment of special rooms to each-of 
the dozen or more departments. Some 
of its features are a steam heating plant, 
storage capacity for 4 carloads of paper, 
fireproof construction with the added in- 
stallation of an up-to-date sprinkler sys- 
tem, dressing rooms on each floor, and 
shower baths for the use of employes; 


Mrs. W. H. GreennHow 


H. Greenhow, 
Mrs, 
and 


Miss Manet WomBoucH 
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An organization specializing solely 
in newspaper building design, man- 
ufacturing and production problems. 
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also both freight and passenger elevator 
service and the new style mastic floors. 
An expenditure of $20,000 was made for 
4 new linotype machines, 


NEW S.N.P.A. SERVICE 


Bureau Opened to Meet 
Increasing Demand for Workers 


Personnel 


In order to assist its membership of 
nearly 200 daily newspapers in 14 
Southern states to meet increasing de- 
mands for personnel in all departments 
a service has been organized in the head- 
quarters’ office -of the Southern News- 
paper Publishers’ Association at Chat- 
tanooga to furnish information on men 
and women who are available for em- 


ployment. 
Members are referring to the head- 
quarters applications from persons in 


whom they are not interested and the 
headquarters tabulates. the information 
for other members who may call for 
persons in their editorial, business, or 
mechanical departments. The S. N. P. 
A. headquarters performs the service of 
putting the prospective employer and em- 
ployee together so the. details of. ex- 
perience, references, salary, etc., may be 
arranged between the two. President 
Walter C. Johnson stated that difficulty 
was being encountered in providing a 
reservoir of personnel sufficient to meet 
the requests of Southern publishers. 

President Johnson has just appointed as 
the S. N. P. A. committee on the Lee 
Memorial School of Journalism the fol- 
lowing members: Major John S. Cohen, 
Atlanta (Ga.) Journal, chairman; Col- 
onel H. L. Opie, Staunton (Va.) News- 
Leader, and Major Powell Glass, Lynch- 
burg (Va.) News. The school opened 
Saturday, Sept. 19. 


CIRCULATORS ELECT HAGOOD 


Ft. Worth Man Named President of 
Texas Circulation Managers 
The Texas Circulation Managers’ As- 


sociation in annual convention at Gal- 
veston this week elected L. J. Hagood of, 


the Ft. Worth Star-Telegram president 
and chose Ft. Worth for next year’s 
meeting. 


‘Walter Golden of the Galveston Tr ibune 
was elected vice-president and H. E. 
Murphree of the Houston Chronicle was 
reelected secretary. 

A. B. Harris of the Dallas Times 
Herald presided at the 'Galveston sessions, 
which were concluded with a banquet 
Monday evening at Hotel ‘Galvez. 


Buys Into Clinton, IIl., Daily 


J. Melvin Ledden, former city editor 
of the Clinton (Ill.) Journal has pur- 
chased a half interest in the Clinton 
Daily Public, with Bruce R. Wood. 


Too much of the world is run on the 
theory that you don’t need road manners 
if you are a five-ton truck. —Medford 
Mail-Tribune. 


The Public Did It 


Nobody in particular was re- 
sponsible for the overturn in 
Erie, Pa., which landed the Dis- 
patch-Herald firmly in first place, 
The change came about’ because the 
Dispatch-Herald had exclusive rights 
to the Associated Press, the United 
Press, the’ Consolidated Press, the 
Universal Service and N..E, A. That 
combination was enough to put any 
paper on top. 


Investigate Erie 


ERIE, PA, DISPATCH-HERALD 
WILLIAM A. HENDRICK, Publisher 
LOUIS BENJAMIN, Treas. & Gen. Mgr. 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO., Representatives 
New York Chicago Boston 


ELLIS BUYS RADIO STATION 


Worcester Telegram-Gazette Publisher 
Now Operating WCTS 
(By Telegraph to Epiror & PuBLISHER) 


Worcester, Mass., Sept. 23.—Worces- 
ter’s only active radio broadcasting sta- 
tion WCTS was sold today by the C. T. 
Sherer. Company, a department store, to 
Theodore T. Ellis, publisher of the Wor- 
cester Telegram-Gagette. 

The Sherer Company had operated the 
station since it. first went on the air May 
1, 1924, future broadcasts will be under 
the management of. the newspapers pub- 
lished by Mr. Ellis. By this purchase 
the Telegram-Gazette becomes the only 
newspaper in New England with its own 
radio plant. 

The daily programs will be continued 
without interruption, according to an 
announcement by Mr. Ellis who says that 
the station will be utilized to render that 
type of service which constitutes so large 
a share of the daily newspaper business. 
The. Telegram-Gazette station is among 
the more powerful broadcasting plants of 
the country. Transmitting on 500 watt 
power, it reaches easily over a span of 500 
miles in all directions. Its waves have 
been picked up at a much greater distance. 

The station is included in the nation- 
wide chain of stations which are linked 
in on all important events broadcast. 


Catholic Paper Now Semi-Weekly 


The Denver Catholic Register, weekly, 
on Sept. 11, began publishing as a twice- 
a-week paper. If the move proves a suc- 
cess it is planned to make the Register a 
daily. 


ADDRESSES WANTED 
J. E. WILLIAMSON 


YANDELL C. CLINE 
Cc. H. SHERWOOD 


NEW YORK STATE 
Wesichester County’s 


Fastest Growing Cities 
Mount Vernon and 
New Rochelle and 
The Vicinity Towns 


Are Covered Completely by 


THE DAILY ARGUS 
of 


Mount Vernon 


THE STANDARD STAR 
f 
New Rochelle 
Both Members of A. B. C. 


Westchester Newspapers, Inc. 


Franklin A, Merriam, Pres. 
Mount Vernon—New Rochelle 


There is Only One 
Dallas News 


There are other newspapers in 
Texas—big ones, some of them— 
but there are no others with the 
power, the influence, the hold on 
its people that The Dallas News 
has. 


No other with such a voice of 


authority in the affairs of Texans— 


from their legislatures to their 
humblest family circles. 

It pays to advertise in such a 
medium. It pays present adver- 


tisers. It will pay you. 


The Dallas 
Morning News 
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Every Year At The 


WORLD 
SERIES 


Our clients demand the biggest 
and. greatest ‘stars in’ baseball! 


And they get them 


again this World Series as 
listed below: 


Pittsburgh’s Manager 


Wm. McKechnie 


“Silent Bill” 
om wrilte-—all 
agrees to 


refusing to talk-- 
season. finally 

“say something.” 

6 stories before ,the series. 


Daily story during series, 


ite ore 


The one. and only, 


Hans Wagner 


Hero of Pittsburgh's memorable 
World Series in 1909. 


Six Advance. Stories 
Comparing Pittsburgh’s 1925 
Champions to Pittsburgh's Pen- 
nant Winners 16 years ago, 

' Daily’ Story During Series 
& 


Nick Altrock 


Baseball’s Famous Comedian 
Daily Humorous Story During Series 


Walter Johnson 


Hero of the last World Series, 


and beloved idol of coming 


series, 
6 stories -before series. 
Daily story during series. 


The greatest “front-page” name 


in America 


Babe Ruth 


will he in the Press Box again 
this year. 


Daily Story During. Series 


The Manager who bas won more 
pennants and foaght through 
more World Series than any 
man in baseball history-- 


John McGraw 


—knows the Washington club 

from last’ year—and knows 

Pittsburgh from every year. 
Daily Story During Series 


Ty Cobb 


Babeball’s greatest: player, will 
report 1925 World Series, fol- 
lowing with his thrilling Life 
Story to run 12. weeks. . 

Daily Story During Series 


Wire for Reservations 


The Christy Walsh S 
17 East 42nd St. 


yndicate 
New York 
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FOREIGN A. P. MEN WANT 
U. S. NEWS 


Elliott, Assistant General 
Manager Describes Conditions 


Jackson 


Abroad on Return from 


Two Months’ Tour 


Associated Press members were this 
week urged to supply the press associa- 
tion’s foreign bureaus with their news- 
papers daily, by Jackson S. Elliott, as- 
sistant general manager,, who returned 
Sept. 21, from a two months’ tour of 
Europe, during which he conferred with 
correspondents in London, Paris, Berlin, 
Rome, Geneva, Moscow and Madrid. 


A. P. men in Europe, Mr. Elliott said, 
are suffering from “a new kind of home- 
sickness’—a sort of nostalgia for their 
local newspapers. 

“We want more news 
they told him, 

“T found them with ravening curiosity 
for every bit of information J could give 
them about what the newspaper of today 
is doing,” the A. P. executive declared. 

Mr. Elliott said apparently the most 
pleasing information he was able to give 
foreign representatives was of the in- 
creasing demand for human _ interest 
stories. 

“They all realize,” he said, “that the 
important news of political changes, in- 
dustrial developments, finances, debts, and 
similar subjects will always have first 
call. They were delighted to learn, how- 
ever, that long stories on these subjects 
are not wanted by many newspapers, but 
that there is a growing preference for 
news told in a lighter vein.” 

At a staff gathering in one of the 
bureaus, Mr. Elliott was asked how the 
foreign correspondents could be sure that 
an individual figuring conspicuously in 
the day’s news of a foreign city was 
known to American readers. 

“Tf the person is one you think should 
be introduced to America it is your place 
to make the introduction,” Mr. Elliott 


from home,” 


replied. “When something of interest 
happens about a worth while individual 
introduce that personage to American 


readers.” 

About two years ago the Associated 
Press started a service to its membership 
having Sunday morning editions covering 
light features which were designated as 
cable news letters. The material was 
very largely what is called “human inter- 
est.” It was cabled to New York, chiefly 
from London, Paris and Berlin; during 
the week and distributed either by leased 
wire or mail to the Sunday morning 
membership. Speaking of this service 
Mr. Elliott said: 

“No features have been more appre- 
ciated. Recently we have begun distribu- 
tion of similar features for Saturday 
afternoon publication.” 

Mr. Elliott also spent some time in 
getting acquainted with the methods of 
operation of the several of the news 
agencies with which the Associated Press 
is allied, chiefly, Reuters, Ltd., Agence 
Havas, Wolff Bureau and Agence Stefani. 
He was impressed by the fact that Amer- 
ican press associations and newspapers do 
a great deal more in correctly pictur- 
ing Europe to America than European 
agencies and newspapers do for the 
United States in this regard. 

“Comparatively very little worth while 
news of America is published by Euro- 


HEREVER Fashions 
are created, there will 
be found Fairchild 
staff reporters and 
artists. 


FAIRCHILD 


Newspaper Services 
8 EAST 13th ST. NEW YORK 


“The largest organization in the world devoted to 
the collection and distribution of fashion news.’ 
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pean newspapers,” he said. “The papers 
over there clearly like to write of an ec- 
centric class of Americans and, as a re- 
sult, they help spread the erroneous view 
that Americans lack culture. They are 
very likely to judge Americans by the 
travelers who go about in groups and 
gain their impressions of Europe from 
what is pointed out to them by loud 
mouthed guides, or from the Americans 
who spend large sums of money on osten- 
tatious apparel, or their time where the 
lights are brightest.” ; 

Mr. Elliott was met in Berlin by James 
A. Mills, correspondent at Moscow, who 
recently negotiated for General Manager 
Cooper a news exchange arrangement 
with the Russian Official Soviet Tele- 
graph Agency, formerly known as Rosta 
but now as Tass. This name is made up 
from the official letters of Telegraph 
Agency of the union of Soviet Socialist 
republics. This organization, according 
to Mr. Mills, is showing great enterprise 
in collecting the news of the wide area 
embraced by Russia in Europe and Asia. 

Mr. Mills has one of the most difficult 
newspaper positions in Europe because he 
is virtually alone, so far as American 
or English associates of his profession 
are concerned. Occasionally other agen- 
cies or individual newspapers send cor- 
respondents into Moscow but Mr. Mills 
is the only American correspondent who 
has been there upon a permanent basis. 

Robert Berry, correspondent at Madrid, 
met Mr. Elliott in Paris. They can- 
vased the general situation relating both 
to Spanish news desired for distribution 
in the United States but also an even 
larger supply of Spanish news desired by 
members in South America, Central 
America, Mexico and Cuba. 


ASKS FREE COPIES 


N. W. Ayer & Son Seeks Compliment- 
ary Papers for Free Publicity Dept. 


To gec complimentary copies of news- 
papers to be used by its publicity depart- 
ment for checking purposes, N. W. Ayer 
& Son, Philadelphia advertising agency, 
recently sent this letter to editors: 

“This is written to ask if you will grant 
to us the courtesy of sending to this 
agency. for a special purpose, for the 
period of one year complimentary copies 
of each issue of your paper. 

“When you understand that these copies 
will be used for business purposes, in our 
Publicity Bureau, we presume you will be 
willing to see that we are supplied with 
them gratuitously. The copies are to be 
sent to (Mr. Granville E. Toogood, Pub- 
licity Bureau, N. W. Ayer & Son, 300 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

‘Tn making this request we assume, of 
course, you are aware that, according to 
postal regulations, there will be a slight 
extra postage charge on the mailing of 
additional copies. 

“May we ask for early reply indicating 
your action? 

“Thank you.” 


Europe has her grand old ruins, but 
we have our detours.——Cleveland Times. 
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Associated Editors, Inc. 
440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Correction 


Ina recent issue of Eprror & PUBLISH- 
ER it was incorrectly stated that the 
Cortland (N. Y.) Standard had purchased 
the Cincinnatus Times and would pub- 
lish the latter as a separate paper. The 
Times has been discontinued. 


CAMP HEADS GEORGIA PRESS 


Walton Publisher Named President— 
Williams Wins Sutlive Trophy 


Ernest Camp editor of the Walton 
(Ga.) Tribune was elected president of 
the Georgia Press Association at the 
annual convention held in West Point, 
Ga., this week. 

Other officers elected were: vice-presi- 
dent, Miss Emily Woodward, Vienna 
News; recording secretary, T. E. Benns, 
Butler Herald; corresponding secretary, 
Hal M. Stanley, Atlanta; treasurer, J. 
J. Howell, Cuthbert Leader. 

The Sutlive Trophy given to the news- 
paper editor doing the best constructive 
work during the year was awarded to 
Jack Williams, editor of the Waycross 
Journal-Herald. 

The editors went to Atlanta, Wednes- 
day night, and were entertained there by 
the Chamber of Commerce. 


A Gift for Agency Executives 


A specially bound edition of “The 
Progress of Newspaper Advertising” 
is being prepared by the Bureau of 
Advertising of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association to be pre- 


sented to advertising agency execu- 
tives. The edition is limited to 1,000 
copies. 


Monroe Merchants Fighting Peddlers 


“Peddlers (Must Keep Out of Monroe” 
was the heading on a three-quarter page 
advertisement in the Monroe (La.) 


News-Star recently attacking the house- 
to-house canvasser. 
local merchants. 


It was signed by 12 


The Morning 
Telegraph 


Is the giant influence on 
the Turf, in Society, Music, 
Theatre, Motion Picture 
and Finance, having the 
largest circulation of any 
_Daily in the United States 
at a ten-cent Price. 
Circulated in every State 
in the Union and the prin- 
cipal capitals of Europe. 
An exclusive market for its 
advertisers. 
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An unusual financial service 
that places emphasis on the 
news that influences’ the 
course of security and com- 
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NEWSBOY QUESTION UP AGAIN 


Denver City Council to Draft Second 
Regulative Ordinance . 


By unanimous vote, the city council of 
Denver thas instructed City. Attorney E. 
May to draft a second ordinance regulat- 
ing the sale of newspapers and period- 
icals, the first ordinance passed by the 
council having been declared invalid by 
the district court. 

The new ordinance is to be a duplicate 
of the first, it is said, except for several 
minor points upon which. the decision of 
unconstitutionality was based. The pro- 
posed bill will demand the licensing of 
newsboys under a system similar to the 
licensing of peddlers. Such a system 
would place on file, it is claimed by spon-~ 
sors of the measure, facts regarding the 
age, school attendance and personal his- 
tory of the newsboys which would aid 
Denver public schools in enforcing com- 
pulsory attendance. 


EDITORIAL RESEARCH RE- 

PORTS supply accurate in- 
formation upon the major prob- 
lems which call for frequent 


editorial comment. 

The reports are for the in- 
formation and review of editors 
and publishers, rather than for 
publication. 

They are in use by the leading 
American newspapers and maga- 


zines. 


The cost of this service, based 
upon circulation, is compatible 
with every moderately liberal 
editorial expense budget. 


EDITORIAL RESEARCH 
REPORTS 
828 18th St., Washington, D. C. 


“Who's 
Who’— 


That’s what newspaper readers 
call Joe Mitchell Chapple’s bio- 
graphical sketches of today’s 
celebrities. 


BRAND NEW SERIES 
NOW ON THE WAY 


Ask Us About It 


Joe Mitchell Chapple Associates 
“The Attic’? Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, N.Y. 
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30 N. Dearborn St. Chicago 
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REPORTER’S QUESTION 
ANGERS CAILLAUX 


Visiting Diplomat’s Bald Pate Burns 
Red When Asked What He Was 
Convicted For—Raps News 
Photographers 


Joseph Caillaux, French Minister of 
Finance, arriving in this country Sept. 
23, was met down the bay by the pick of 
New York newspaper reporters—the 
usual procedure when foreign celebre- 
ties visit America. 

“T have a very interesting statement for 
you, gentlemen,” he said, when, boarding 
the ship at Quarantine, the reporters 
walked in on the Foreign ‘Minister at 
breakfast. 

M. Caillaux knew he couldn’t get away 
with anything like this. He saw the re- 
porters pocket the statement without look- 
ing at it, and close in on him. He par- 
ried with remarks about the Statue of 
Liberty and the sky-line. 

E. V. Riis, reporter for the Brooklyn 
Eagle, leaned across the table towards 
the diplomat and began: 

“M. Caillaux, there has been some mis- 
understanding in this country as to just 
what you were convicted for—’ 

M. Caillaux’s pate, as bald as a man’s 
may be, burned red, according to the 
New York World man’s account. 

“Of course,” the reporter persisted, 
“most people understand it was not for 
treason—” 

M. Caillaux leaped to his feet. 
smote his breast. 

“T am here,” he said, and his voice took 
on a shrill note, “as a Minister of my 
country. That is enough!” 

He grabbed up his ivory handled cane 
and his white gloves and pushed his way 
excitedly through the group. Propitiating 
voices brought him back; the reporters 
themselves were shocked at the unfinished 
question. The reporter later apologized 
and explained to Mr. Caillaux that he 
had been ordered to ask the unpleasant 
question. “It is nothing,” the diplomat 
replied. 

The visitor was also plainly harassed 
by the news photographers. 

“Oh, this small thing is unbearable!” he 
cried out once, irritated by one particular 
photographer of slight physical dimen- 
sions. He pounded the deck with his 
cane and walked to the rail. But when 
he turned around, a moment later, he 
faced two motion picture cameras. There 
was no escape. 


He 


“LOOK IN MY WINDOW” 


Chain Store Newspaper Copy Calls 
Attention ot Window Displays 


Newspaper advertising of the A. Schulte 
Company cigar stores appearing this week 
contains a suggestion to local solicitors to 
sell to home town merchants. Attention 
is called to the cigar store windows. 

“Tt really does pay to keep an eye on 
the Schulte windows,” the copy reads. 

‘We always try to make them newsy 
and interesting—to make them bulletins, 
so to speak, which will keep you posted 
as to what is latest and best. 

“You probably stop in Schulte’s regu- 
larly to buy your favorite cigars, etc.—so 
why not make it a habit to glance in our 
windows to see what else we are offering 
the Cincinnati Zoo last week. 


McCormick Heads Chicago Publishers 


Col. R. R. McCormick, co-editor and 
publisher of the Chicago Tribune, has 
been elected president -of the Chicago 
branch of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Victor F. Law- 
son, publisher of the Chicago Daily News. 


New Oklahoma Paper Starts 


The Mannford (Okla.) News, has 
started publication, issued by the Gusher 
Publishing Company of Oilton of which 
Eli L. Admire, owner of the Oulton 
(Okla.) Gusher is president. 
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Honor Victor Lawson’s Memory 


The Publishers’ Association of New 
York has unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion paying tribute to the late Victor F. 
Lawson, publisher of the Chicago Daily 
News, as follows: “Resolved, that in the 
passing of Victor F. Lawson, American 
journalism loses one of its most eminent 
editors and one of its wisest counselors, 
who had, during his whole professional 
life, been a continuous influence for news- 
paper progress and journalistic righteous- 
ness.” 


RADIO MEN EULOGIZE LAWSON 


Chicago Broadcasters Association 
Praise His Integrity and Vision 


Victor F. Lawson, late publisher of the 
Chicago Daily News and operator of the 
radio station WMAQ, was eulogized re- 
cently in a resolution passed by the Chi- 
cago Broadcasters’ Association, of which 
he was a member. The resolution said: 

“We who have come in contact with 
him through the policies of his radio sta- 
tion WMAQ, knew him as a man of up- 
right character, great integrity and far- 
seeing vision. This association recognizes 
a tremendous loss in the passing of Mr. 
Lawson because we feel that one of the 
staunch friends of radio and one whose 
wisdom was invaluable in aiding us in the 
proper conduct of broadcasting has been 
taken from our ranks.” 


LETTERS FROM READERS 


Well, What’s the Answer? 


To Epttor & PUBLISHER: 

Following is letter written by the Cincinnati 
office of Campbell-Ewald to newspapers gemnet- 
ally: 

“On September 12th. our client, The Crosley 
Radio Corporation, will announce an entirely 
new line of radios. 

“The Crosley Radio Corporation will finance a 
very powerful and impressive announcement 
campaign consisting of: 

“4 pages, Saturday Evening Post, September 
12th. 

“2 pages, Literary Digest, September 19th. 
“2 pages, Country Gentleman, September. 

“2 pages, Successful Farming, September. 
“2 pages, Christian Herald, September 19th. 


an 
‘an extensive billboard display in key cities. 

“At the same time the Crosley distributors 
and, dealers are urged to finance local advertis- 
ing effcrt. ‘ ¢ : 

“To enable them to tie into so impressive a 
national campaign we have prepared the en- 
closed advertisement built upon a base size of 
70” with a flexible panel for distributors’ and 
dealers’ names. 

“We suggest that you bring this before the 
local Crosley distributors and dealers, and con- 
vince them of the advantages of co-operating 
to run the enclosed advertisement on the best 
date between September 10th and 13th, .2in- 
clusive. ‘ 

“After you have arranged for the appearance 
of the advertisement, notify this office 901 
Atlas Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, and mat 
or stereotype, as you specify, will be forwarded. 
The Crosley dealers in your city are as per 
the enclosed cards. The Crosley distributors 
are—The I. J. Cooper Rubber Co., Van Camp 
Hardware & Iron Co.” ; 

What have these magazines and billboards 
ever done to help radio? 

Joun E. Lutz. 
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LANDIS PERMITS RADIO 
OF WORLD SERIES 


Baseball Commissioner Approves Play- 
by-Play Broadcasting by A. T. & T. 
Hook-Up in Addition to Press 
Association Air Coverage 


Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis, base- 
ball commissioner, this week approved of 
broadcasting a play-by-play report of each 
of the World Series games through a 
chain of broadcasting stations operated 
by the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. 

This service will be in addition to plans 
of the United Press and the Associated 
Press already announced, for furnishing 
clients and members wire reports from 
the ball parks to be put on the air from 
local radio towers. The question in 
doubt last week was whether or not 
Judge Landis would permit microphones 
in the press boxes at the playing fields. 

Twelve stations comprise the tentative 
A. T. & T. chain and are as follows: 
WEAF, New York, WJAR, Providence, 
WEEI, Boston, WTIC, Hartford, WOO, 
Philadelphia, WCAE, Pittsburgh, 
WCAP, Washington, WCTS, Worcester, 
WGY, Schenectady, WGN, Chicago, 


KDKA, Pittsburgh and WMAQ, Chi- 


cago. 

Many A. P. members and U. P. client 
newspapers will also broadcast the games. 
Neither press association would make 
public the number or the names of the 
newspapers which will provide their 
publics with this radio service. 

It is known the Associated Press re- 
port will be put on the air from WJZ, 
New York, and WRC, Washington, both 
operated by the Radio Corporation of 
America. 


Editors Guests at West Point 


A group of editors from eastern states 
was entertained at luncheon by the Com- 
mandant of United States Military Acad- 
emy, West Point, Sept. 23. 
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THE BASIL L. SMITH SYSTEM, Inc. 


International Classified Advertising 
Counsellors 


Packard Building, Philadelphia 


THE WELFARE COMMITTEE 


of the 


INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Can supply you with com- 
petent circulation men of 
capacity and ability capable 
to take entire charge of your 
department or to fill impor- 
tant posts in the department. 


Address the Secretary- 
Treasurer please, Mr. Clar- 
ence Eyster, care Star 


Building, Peoria, Ill. 
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Imperial’s 
New Chicago 
Factory 


Top: View of Factory. 


Middle: Where Plus Metals are 
Made. 
Bottom: Part of Chemical and 


Physical Laboratory. 


THe rapidly increasing number 
of publishers using the Im- 
perial Plus Metal Plan as a means 
of assuring efficient type metal 
with longer working life has made 
necessary the building of the new 
Chicago Plant shown above. 


Situated on the B. & O. Chicago 
Terminal Ry., this new plant has 
splendid shipping facilities to every 
printing shop in the Mississippi 
Valley. It has the most modern 
equipment for producing Type 
Metals and a Laboratory com- 
pletely equipped for Physical and 
Chemical determination of White 
Metals. The new Plant enables us 
to give publishers the highest qual- 
ity of Type Metal Service. 

If you are not acquainted with 
the Imperial Plus Plan that makes 
this new Plant necessary, write 
and let us send you a copy. 


Linotype—Monotype—Intertype 
Stereotype 


Elrod—Ludlow—Linograph—Thompson 


Imperial Type 
Metal Co. 


Philadelphia—Cleveland—New York—Chicago 


GEST BY ACID TEST 


TRACE MARK RED 


Printers’ Outfitters. 


Printing Plants and business bought and sold. 
American Typefounders’ products, printers’ 
and bookbinders’ machinery of every descrip- 
tion. Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman St., 
New York City. 


Newspaper Conveyors 


speed up the movement of papers to de- 
livery room—without fuss or waste. Used 
for years by hundreds of large and small 
publishers throughout the country. Write 
for details and typical installation views. 


The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. 
Works: MILWAUKEE and NEW YORK 
New York Detroit 
Chicago St. Louis 
Pittsburgh Buffalo 
Philadelphia Milwaukee 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, 
Seattle, H. B. Squires Co. 


Cleveland 
Cincinnati 
Boston 


San 


CUTLER-HAMMER 


GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO, 
CHICAGO — NEW YORK — LONDON 


Heavy pipe frame. 


Editor & Publisher for September 26 1925 


SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


FOR NEWSPAPER MAKING 


Complete Newspaper Plants. 


Plant H, 7 or 8-col., $1,500.00. Plant F, 7-col. 
with job equipment, $2;100.00. Plant O, 7 or 
8-col. with Model 8 Linotype and jobbers, 
$5,500.00. Plant W, 7-col. with 29 x 43 Opti- 
mus, power cutter and jobbers, $3,650.00. Plant 
G, daily, 16-page Web, Linotypes, Ludlow, im- 
mediate shipment, $20,000.00. Plant C, 32-page 
Web, Linotypes, Intertypes, steel composing 
room equipment, fine condition, $30,000.00. Ten 
Linotypes, 7 Intertypes, 2 Ludlow equipments 


in other plants. List 31, 24 pages, will be 
issued soon. Peckham Machinery Co. Plant 
Sale Specialists, 1328 Broadway, New York 
City. 


THE DIRECT 
IMPRINT 


Of the subscriber’s name and com- 
plete address in the margin of the 
paper means delivery of the paper. 


With Speedaumatic equipment you 
can use the direct imprint and in 
addition have an accurate mail list 
corrected daily in the Circulation 
Department. 

May we tell you more about ‘it? 


THE SPEEDAUMATIC CO. 


- Speedaumat 
Addressing Machinery 


2023-2033 WILLOW ST. 


(WEST OF ROBEY, SOUTH OF BLOOMINGDALE TRACKS] 


CHICAGO 


THE APPROPRIATE 
ETCHING DEVICE 
FOR THE NEWSPAPER 


NEW PRICES: 


“MIGNON” ...... .--.-$ 625 
“SIRIUS” .............$ 890 
“DIAMOND” .......... $1025 


AXEL HOLMSTROM 


ETCHING MACHINE Co. 
328 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Hall Form Tables 


For the Modern Newspaper Plant 


Made in two sizes: No. 7, 23x28 and 
No. 8, 25x30. Special sizes are made 
to order. 


Extra heavy semi-steel top. 
Ball bearing cast- 
Built for heavy duty. 


ers. 


Also all kinds of Printing Equip- 
ment, Including: Cylinder: Presses, 
Job Presses, Paper Cutters,’ etc. 


Send for current issue of “Hall Broadcaster” 


THOMAS W..HALL. CO. 


512 West lst St. 


INCORPORATED, _ ' 
New York 


For Sale. 


Goss Comet, Linotype and complete equip- 
ment of small daily newspaper; also many 
other bargains in used newspaper equipment. 
Let us know your wants. Griffiths Publishers 
Exchange, 15 Nassau St., N. Y. C. 


Small Complete Newspaper and Job Plant. 

Owing to consolidation of two papers, we 
have for sale a complete small equipment for 
an interior daily or a weekly of considerable 
circulation. It includes a Campbell flat-bed 
web press, 26 x 36 Cottrell Monarch single- 
revolution press, 12 x 18 Chandler & Price job 
press, 30 in. lever cutter, one Linotype ma- 
chine, type, cabinets, imposing tables, wood 
type, office equipment, etc., for both news- 
paper and job printing. Price low in order 
to effect quick sale. Send for itemized list 
and price.: Baker Sales Co., 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Don’t'Pig Metal 
It Wastes Money 


Don’t melt your metal twice to use 
it once. Write for trial offer. The 
‘Monomelt “Single Melting Sys- 


tem.” References gladly furnished. 


QNOMELT 


Eliminates the Metal Furnace 


Printers Manufacturing Co. 


1109-17 Transportation Bldg. 
Chicago Illinois 
World Bldg., New York City 


MODERNIZE 
COMPOSING ROOM 
HAMILTON EQUIPMENT 


Made in both wood and steel. 


Manufactured by 
The Hamilton Mfg. Co. 
Two Rivers, Wis. 


For sale by all prominent Type 
Founders and Dealers everywhere. 


EAG aupsasssusuueeeeneuisCuneCeueensauseuseuUeiOCGeUOMGuSSGGSenOtECUCUUONOULGEUEGOUUDUGIUOOOvAOUOUDAuACuGEOsueccoustuoviteossusuutvevauaausrsouucGsesinncusanivouusauousensacusuestsuutnsveteouuNuAuutncussuctesouUDUseucnouseuducuuuseuaaueGuesCauanuncevancenOu0snecusAueuseuCUGUCiCLGuSNUOOAUNGOUSUOUCHULSHUUQOLNOOLAHOOUENUGUUUUNUGURUNCUOUUNAECUSONCUCUUAUUGAUCEGUGESQRUOLUQUUSEQAULGESULONUSS2UCEUOULUCOECULUOUECAERE 


For Sale—Cheap. 
Used Goss Mat Roller for wet mats only. 
The Goss Printing Press Co., 1535 So. Paulina 
St., Chicago, Il. 


Cline-Westinghouse Double Motor-Drive 
with full automatic push button control 


USED BY THE 


New York News 
New York City 


We refer you to them for their 
opinion 


EASTERN OFFICE 
Marbridge Bldg. 
Broadway at 34th St. 
NEW YORK 


MAIN OFFICE 
Conway Bidg. 
111 W. Washington St. 
: CHICAGO 


Fastest, most easily operated, 
most accurate and durable fiat 
casting box you can buy. Per- 
fectly balanced. New design lock- 
up bar allows for quick change 
when regulating thickness of casts. 
Positive quick lock-up at four 
points on box with one lever 
movement. Write for complete 
catalog of Goss Stereotyping 
Machinery. 


THE GOSS PRINTING 
PRESS CO., CHICAGO 


The throwing of a single Lever locks 
this Hoe Flat Casting Mould which is 
carefully designed and constructed for 
perfect Balance as well as Quality and 


Durability. 


Made in three sizes—five, seven and 


eight columns. 


If It's a Hoe, It’s the Best, 


R. HOE & CO., Inc. | 


7 South Dearborm Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


504-520 Grand St., N. Y. City 


Also at 
_DUNELLEN, N. J. 


7 Water Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


-, 


cash 


5 per word per insertion, 
C for advertisements under the 
tion of “Situations Wantea.” 


per line per insertion, cash with order, 
30c if white space is used at top and bot- 
tom of adivertisement. 


per word per insertion, cash with order, 
10c for advertisements under any other 
classification. 


line per insertion, cash with order, 
60c if white space is used at top and bot- 
tom of advertisement. 
OO 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Advertising or Business Manager. : 
A thoroughly experienced newspaper executive 
will be available October 15th. Eighteen years 
in executive positions on newspapers in cities 
up to a million population, Enviable ‘record 
for results. Prefer second or third paper in 
city of hundred thousand or more where pub- 
lisher is convinced that the right man can 
materially increase the business and lower 
costs. If you need or can use such a man 
write for full particulars. Address Box A-846, 
Editor & Publisher. 


A Part-Time Man Needed? ; : 
Am 25; at liberty from 11 a. m. until 3 p. m. 
daily except Saturday; now employed on night 
desk of daily; desire connection with any pub- 
lication; any capacity; $20 weekly. Box A-858, 
Editor & Publisher. 


with order, 
classifica- 


Assistant Circulation Manager. 
Or as City or Country Circulator in place 
with not less than 300,000 population. Metro- 
politan experience. Highest recommendations. 
Box A-848, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager. A 
Experienced, capable, high-class executive, 
available after Oct. 1 for position in city of 
over 100,000. First-class references. Box A-847, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager ‘ 

of exceptional ability, open for-engagement on 
short notice. Experience on large and_ small 
dailies, morning, evening and Sunday. Famil- 
iar with A.B.C. records, exceptionally efficient 
on boy promotion, economical and conserva- 
tive on upbuilding of circulation. At present 
employed on large daily and Sunday. Salary 
reasonable. References. Box A-859, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Circulation Manager. 

Mr. Publisher: Can you use exceptionally good 
circulation man, with clean record, proven 
ability as producer with maintenance at low 
cost. A circulation business man with thor- 
ough knowledge of circulation work. Now in 
periodical field but anxious to get back on a 


newspaper. If interested, write or wire Ivan 
C. Moore, 617 West Twenty-sixth Street, 
Norfolk, Va. 


Classified Advertising Manager. : 
Thoroughly experienced every phase of classi- 
fied advertising. At present employed on daily 
of 25,000. Good reason for leaving. Increased 
classified lineage 200,000 lines in 6 months 1925 
over same period 1924. Are you interested? 
Available about October 15th. Box A-857, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Editor | : iv 
country weekly desires permanent position on 
editorial staff of magazine or trade publica- 
tion. Young, single, university graduate. 
Address A-855, Editor & Publisher. 


Editorial. ; 7 
Man of ability and wide experience, mainly 
metropolitan, seeks connection with first class 
aper, editorial or feature writing preferred, 
ut will accept job in another capacity. Desires 
pernianent connection where there is a future. 
Address Box A-831, Editor & Publisher. 


Somewhere, 


Mr. Publisher, 


the right man for that vacant 
position on your staff is waiting 
to hear from you. He is ready 
to put his knowledge and ex- 
perience at your service. He 
may be in the next town. to you, 
or he may be a thousand miles 
away. But no matter what part 
of the country he is in a 
“Help Wanted’ advertisement 
in Editor & Publisher will 
quickly locate him for you. 


Rate ten 


cents per word, cash 
with order 


‘Managing Editor. 


Editor & Publisher for September 26, 1925 


Situations Wanted 


Editor 

now available for afternoon papers; prefer city 
with population between 40,000 and 60,000; can 
give employer as reference; editorials command 
attention; good executive; alert and construc- 
tive; good mixer; married and, not floater; 


five years on present job. K. H. Craig, Mans- . 


field, Ohio, care Mansfield News. 


I’ll Help Build Up That Daily. 

Editor and feature writer of more than imag- 
inary ability, just returned from European 
tour, wishes ‘to move his family out of the 
metropolis into smaller city, where there is a 
daily needing push that will absorb his inter- 
est. Besides injecting life and human ‘interest 
into its columns, he would preferably assist ‘in 
building advertising volume and circulation 
and to take real part in making paper suc- 
cessful. Though his experience has been 
largely editorial, he has. given publishing 
methods and problems much study, and can 
prove business capacity. Aged 32, well edu- 
cated, well read and widely travelled at home 
and abroad; steady, clean and _ responsible. 
More interested in opportunity to do construc- 
tive work and getting credit for it,. than -in 
pecuniary compensation. Therefore available 
at $50 week. If desired, might buy interest in 
promising paper. E. A. S., 3656 Janssen Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 


Newspaperman, 

24, seeks immediate connection, in East. 
Experienced, reporting, theatricals, feature. 
A-853, Editor & ‘Publisher. 

Proofreader 


open for position evening daily in Georgia, 
Alabama, Florida or Carolinas. Wire or write 
Inez Walker, Sylvester, Ga. 


Somewhere 

In a comparatively small city there likely is a 
publisher whose circulation department is caus- 
ing him worry, and who has so many~ other 
troubles he would gladly relieve himself of 
part of his burdens if he could get just the 
right man. I believe I am the man for such 
a publisher. Am not only an experienced cir- 
culation manager, but am grounded in all the 
other work of the business office. Even learned 
trade in country office. Recommendations not 
only from publishers but from bankers. Ad- 
dress Box A-849, Editor & Publisher. 


Wanted. 

Young man, 22, wants reportorial and adver- 
tising job. Has had some experience; college 
graduate. Good references. Address George 
Van Gundy, Monmouth, III. 


Wanted. 

Opportunity of handling all or city news on 
small city daily up to 50,000 population. Ex- 
perience, large and small papers. Personality. 
Tact. Develop, write, edit, head copy in way 
making commonplace news attractive. Abil- 
ity to develop local news when regular sources 
fail. Will consider anything. Now employed. 
W. R. Baldridge, 1534 Paris Road, New Hart- 
ford, New York. 


HELP WANTED 


Advertising Solicitors aa p 
make extra $ and not interfere with your 
regular work. Box 393, Janesville, Wis. 


Circulation Promotion Man Wanted. : 
A high grade circulation promotion man Is 
wanted by an Eastern publication nationally 
known. Newspaper experience required. No 
premiums, popularity contests or stunts, but 
straight ‘promotion on basis of merits of pub- 
lication is planned. Reply giving age, ex- 
perience, qualifications, salary, last or present 
place. Address The Patterson-Andress Com- 
pany, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


To a seasoned, thoroughly trained editorial 
executive who can rebuild this department of 
an upstate New York daily we “will pay $100 
weekly. Complete details of previous experience 


‘and copy of newspaper‘you are now associated’~ 
‘with desired. Box A-850, Editor & Publisher. 


i 


Help Wanted 


Resident Syndicate Salesman. 
One ‘man in every state to represent feature 
syndicate, as side line. Liberal commission. 
Box A-&5, Editor & Publisher. 


Newspaper Representatives 
wanted in every town and city to furnish 


up-to-minute news photographs. We pay 
cash. Oakley Photo News, Geneva, N. Y. 
- Reporter. 

For State House run, good salary. Minimum 
living costs, wonderful health advantages. 
State-Tribune, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
Wanted. 


Advertising man; middle-aged; experienced in 
writing copy and making lay-outs; permanent 
position; salary $50.00 to start; full particulars 
in first letter. Address Box A-854, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Wanted: A Promotion Man. 

Metropolitan daily in city of two hundred 
twenty five thousand located in South wants 
a promotion man to take charge of newly es- 
tablished promotion department. We prefer a 
man who is now an assistant in the promotion 
department of some large metropolitan daily. 
The man we are looking for must be an execu- 
tive capable of taking entire charge of de- 
partment, must be statistician enough to develop 
facts and figures regarding the paper and then 
be able to write a convincing advertisement 
with the facts developed and must come well 
recommended. With first letter enclose photo- 
graph giving age and by whom employed dur- 
ing the past five years also what salary ex- 
pected. his is a real opportunity for a man 
who can fill the place. Address Box A-827, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Wanted. 

Alert, experienced city editor, familiar with 
Connecticut, who can build up a good local 
organization under ‘small paper limitations. 
Must be live worker himself; know news; be 
able to write graphic heads and instill right 
methods into men. under him. . If he . makes 
good, can become Managing Editor. Appli- 
cants write to The Evening Day, New Lon- 
don, Conn. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Daily Newspaper. 

I want to buy a daily newspaper, preferably east 
or middle west, in city of 25,000 to 75,000. Posi- 
tively will not deal through broker, If inter- 
ested write to A-856, care Editor and Pub- 
lisher, which vouches for my serious purpose 
and knows my standing in the newspaper world. 
All communications kept strictly confidential. 


Daily Newspaper. 

Half interest and the business management of 
one of the best smali dailies in Florida may 
be purchased on advantageous terms by com- 
petent experienced newspaper man. Good town, 
noted for its civic pride and public improve- 
ments. Beautiful location, growing rapidly, 
business now profitable, brilliant future. Ref- 
erences required. Wayne Thomas, 716 Tribune 
Building, Tampa, Florida. 


Morning Paper. 

Central west coast section. Progressive com- 
munity 8000. Now paying and can be made 
to do even better. Reasonable amount of cash 
will handle this. Box A-852, care Editor & 
Publisher. 


Newspaper Opportunity. 

A live, profitable weekly newspaper in one of 
South Florida’s best and fastest growing towns 
can be purchased now by qualified man. $20,000 
cash required; $20,000 indebtedness may be 
assumed. Only paper in populous county; 
field now ready for Daily. Plant fully equipped. 
Present owners wish to devote time to other 
business interests. As property has never be- 
fore been offered for sale and may now be 
withdrawn at any time, quick action is advis- 
able. References required from prospective 
purchasers. Address: Wayne Thomas, 716 Trib- 
une ,Office Building, Tampa, Florida. 


Wanted. 

General manager for Pacific Coast morning 
paper in live city. 2000 circulation. Investment 
ten to fifteen thousand dollars required. Or- 
ganization is well established and financially 
sound. Circumstances require quick action 
and reply should give full details of experience 
and financial- references. This is opportunity 
of lifetime. Write: or wire. P ©, Box 9, 
Station C, Los;Angeless - « °~ 
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We Offer 


Only evening paper in city 
of 25,000 in 
New York State 


PALMER 
DeWITT & PALMER 


350 Madison Ave., New York City 


Successful 
Performance 


This firm has a record of 
15 years of suceeseful 
the difficult work of 


PURCHASE, CONSOLIDATION, 
SALE AND APPRAISAL 


of newspaper and magazine 
throughout the U. S. 3 sores 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Times Bldg. New York 


almost 
nce in 


WE CONNECT THE WIRES } 


Pe PeeRTAL PROMOTION 
MAN, whose sound features 
and stunts have been widely 
copied, wants higher salary—and 
will go anywhere to get it. Pres- 
ent position held seven years. 
This year his paper’s circulation 
steadily grew to nearly 100,000— 
increase of 18,000. Much attrib- 


uted to his work. Age 31. Uni- 
versity trained. Married. Our 
No. 8868, 


FERNALDS EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NaTL.Bio’c., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Business Opportunities 


Weekly Newspaper. 

$30,000 half cash will purchase the only news- 
paper in one of South Florida’s best towns. 
Good equipment, profitable, popular. Wayne 
Thomas, 716 Tribune Building, Tampa, Florida. 


Will Buy. 

Successful publisher would buy all or part in- 
terest in small city daily in exclusive field in 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi or South Caro- 


lina. Address A-851, care Editor & Publisher. 


CUT SERVICES 


Original Cartoons 

drawn and engraved $6.25 a cartoon. Size cut 
3 col. 6 in. deep. Place our name on your 
exchange list: we will submit ideas: you pick 
out one and return to be finished. No charge 
for the ideas submitted. Return mail service 
ren needed. Guido D. Janes Service, Quincy, 

Ss. 


YOUR 


CLASSIFIED. 
AD 


IN 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Is read by 


THE MAN YOU WANT 
TO REACH 


N nearly every city there are . con- 

cerns which sell articles that cannot 
be duplicated, hand-painted lamp shades, 
hand-painted china, carvings, embroideries 
and so on. Perhaps a page of ads could 
be sold these concerns. An appropriate 
heading should be run urging lovers o 
the best to buy the article advertised.— 
Frank H, Williams. 


Much adverse criticism has been heaped 
upon insurance agents for their poor ad- 
vertising. Perhaps this really poor ad- 
vertising on their part is because they are 
too close to the game. An enterprising 
writer can get up a series of ads ex- 
ploiting the various kinds of policies, but 
keeping away from technical insurance 
phraseology and explaining in words of 
one syllable if need be, not what those 
policies are from the company’s stand- 
point, but what they will do for the buyer 
from his standpoint—Ruth E. Dietz. 


Interest your department stores in a 
home sewing week. Co-ordinate the ad- 
vertising with some good editorial copy 
on sewing, patterns, women’s sewing circle 
news and window displays. Omaha news- 
papers utilized this enterprise to good 
effect—F. D. H. 


If your paper prints a style letter watch 
it for mention of the latest in apparel and 
accessories of various sorts. Then give 
your department stores the opportunity of 
tying up with the letters if they have 
such merchandise in stock or ordered.— 
fy. ses: 


If there are a number of stores in your 
city which have sales rooms in the base- 
ment, it would be a good stunt to inaugu- 
rate a “Basement Morning Special’—a 
special morning each week or each month 
on which all of the basement stores would 
have special offerings. And, if the stores 
put on such a morning sale every now 
and then the paper could get a consider- 
able amount of new advertising.—F. H. 
Williams. 


County seat dailies and weeklies can 
make an attractive window display by 
obtaining from the United States Post 
Office Department a map of the county 
showing all rural routes and all houses 
along these routes. The publisher can 
then obtain some map tacks and stick 
a tack into each house that receives his 
newspaper. Single tacks will do for the 
routes while tacks representing ten’ will 
have to be used for the cities and towns. 
The Brownstown (Ind.) Banner found 
that such a map not only interested read- 
ers and advertisers when used as a win- 
dow display, but that it always more than 
paid for itself by increasing the effective- 
ness of the subscription canvassers since 
it showed them just where the paper was 


For Evening, and Sunday Newspapers 
International News Service 
. World Building, New York 


‘Offers Four Great Comic Pages 


Editor: & Publisher for September 26, 1925 


ONE DOLLAR 
WILL BE 
PAID 
FOR EACH 


IDEA 
PUBLISHED 


strong and where it was weak—Norman 
J. Radder, Bloomington, Ind. 


For the weekly Real Estate Page, have 
the artist make an outline sketch of the 
city, bringing out the important buildings 
and parks. Here and there, have lettered 
in the names, addresses, and telephone 
numbers of real estate dealers. If the map 
is made sufficiently attractive, the reader 
will search for points of interest to him. 
The names of the concerns cannot miss 
his eye—C. W. Whittemore. 


Hew many namesakes has your town? 

Where are they? How did they get 
the name? What was their excuse for 
existence? Tell their vicissitudes, their 
rise to fame, their decline. Add art and 
you have an interesting local feature for 
every one of your town’s namesakes. 
Saginaw, for instance has nine, scattered 
from Pennsylvania to Oregon, Alabama 
to Minnesota. There are Watertowns in 
Connecticut, Florida, Hawaii, Illinois, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, Ohio, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
and Wisconsin. But Schenectady, N. Y., 
holds its name in sublime exclusion, which 
should be good for a story there—Robt. 
McMillen. 


The Salt Lake (Utah) Telegram is 
running a two-column daily feature on 
current traffic law violations. Under a 
two-column head, “The Traffic Cop” there 
appears “Today’s Tag List,” including the 
names of all traffic violators during the 
preceding 24 hours. There is a tail-line 
referring the reader to page 3 for details. 

On page 3 under the same two-column 
head appear in order, the license numbers 
of the offending vehicles, their owners, the 
ordinances violated and the names of the 
offenders as given at booking. 

Still below this is another list, a record 
of the preceding day’s traffic court. It 
includes the name of the offender, the 
number of ordinance violated and the dis- 
position of the case, giving the amount of 
fine if any—Ruel McDaniel, San Antonio. 


BELL SYNDICATE 


MUTT and JEFF 


By Bud. Fisher 


TOONERVILLE FOLKS 


By Fountaine Fox 


THE NEBBS 
By Sol Hess 


S’MATTER POP 
By C. M. Payne 


The Combination Can Not Be Beaten 


- MATT FORM or 
PRINTED COLOR SUPPLEMENTS 


Ask for Quotation 


THE BELL SYNDICATE, INC., 154 Nassau St. - 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MEDILL LECTURERS NAMED 


Prominent Newspaper Men to Address 
Journalism Students 


Speakers for the Open Forum, a fea- 
ture of the Medill journalism school of 
the Northwestern University, have been 
announced by Prof. H. F. Harrington, 
director. The first Open Forum will be 
held Thursday night, Oct. 8, with other 
sessions every two weeks thereafter. The 
speakers will be in the order named: 
Richard Atwater, (Riq), who conducts 
the column, “From Pillar to Post,” Chi- 
cago Evening Post; Forrest Crissey, spe- 
cial writer, Saturday Evening Post; Rob- 
ert M. Lee, city editor, Chicago Tribune; 
Carleton Hackett, publicist; George L. 
Knapp, editorial writer, Chicago Evening 
Journal; Fred A, Chappell, assistant man- 
aging editor, Chicago Daily News; Ed- 
win E. Slosson of Science Service, Wash- 
ington, D. \C.; Robert R. McCormick, co- 
editor and publisher of the Chicago Trib- 
une and Spearman Lewis, managing di- 
rector of the Chicago Furniture Mart. 
Each speaker will take as his subject that 
field of activity with which he is most 
intimately associated. 


ONE DOLLAR 
WILL BE PAID 
FOR EACH 
“HUNCH” 
PUBLISHED 


The Chicago Daily News has been pub- 
lishing for several months a series of 
photographs and plans of houses of va- 
rious sizes and types. Now a book of 
plans has been published containing some 
of the most popular which were printed 
as well as others which did not appear. 
The demand for the book is large. The 
first edition was sold out. The News 
is selling it for only a nominal fee— 
Cyril E. Lamb, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


BY UNITED PRESS 


“SKIPPY” 


By PERCY CROSBY 


The best juvenile 
comic strip. Combines 
great humor, excellent 
drawing and emphatic 
adult appeal. 


A feature you can’t afford 
to miss 


JOHNSON FEATURES, Inc. 


1819 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


One of the most effective ways to tell . 
the reader value of a feature that is ap- 
pearing every day is to leave it out one 
day and count the telephone calls in- 
quiring about it—F. D. H. 


If the canning season has been a busy 
one in your locality considerable woman 
interest may be stimulated by inviting 
women readers to send in their canning 
record—both quantity and variety—and 
selecting the town’s canning champion. 
—E. D. S. 


What does the landlord think of the 
tenant? What does the tenant think of 
the landlord? Each has his own prob- 
lems and complaints. Run the stories, 
without names, in parallel columns and 
insert a box editorial suggesting a solu- 
tion, if possible—B. A. T 


Has the ratio of divorces to marriages 
in your county for the last five or ten 
years increased or decreased? Court house 
officials can furnish material for a good 
story—Bruce Cole. 


Zip 
Dash 
Go 


Feg Murray’s 
Sport Cartoons 
Lively 
Copy 
Too 


Metropolitan Newspaper 
Service 
Maximilian Elser, Jr., General Manager 


150 Nassau Street, New York City 


Big Features 


Daily History Strip 

Fairy-tale Strip 

Frank Crane’s Daily Talk 
Kathleen Norris’ Weekly Talk 
Glenn Frank’s Daily Article 
Fannie Hurst’s Weekly Story 


Frank H. Simonds on Foreign 
Affairs 


Arnold Bennett on Timely Topics 


The McClure Newspaper Syndicate ® 
373 Fourth Avenue, New York City g 


STEP 
PUZZLES 


By ARTHUR WYNNE 


ie | 
Father of Modern X-Words invents and | 
patents new popular bit. Get it,via— | 


KING FEATURES © 
SYNDICATE, Inc. 


241 W. 58th St. NEW YORK CITY | 
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There is a Powerful Buying Force in 


TOUT 


New York State 
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New York State merchants are busily preparing for the fall trade. Stock on 
hand will be moved and new merchandise bought in great volume for the 
holiday season. | 


HANNAN 


HIMITSU 


Business has been unusually good through the summer months, salaries are 
high and crops have been plentiful. 


In addition to its wealth in natural resources and manufactured products, New 
York State ranks first in financial wealth and is richer than the second, third 
and fourth states combined. 


HANAAIAUUINAUUO ULI 


Any nationally distributed product, or one that is distributed for merchandis- 
ing in any section that includes New York State, is positively neglected if 
it is not supported by advertising in the daily newspapers. 


HANAN 


New York State is the greatest merchandising territory in the country and is 
completely covered by the newspapers listed below, offering the most thoroughly 
efficient and economical means of presenting your advertising announcement. 


SEE er 


Circu- 2,500 4 Circu- 2,500 10,000 
lation Lines i lation Lines Lines 


**Albany Evening News 4 A **Mount Verncn Daily Argus ~ 9,830 
**Albany Knickerbocker Press , . . **Newburgh Daily News 11,811 
**Albany Knickerbocker Press ( 57, : . **New Rochelle Standard-Star 8,084 
**Amsterdam Recorder-Democrat ‘ 04 **The Sun, New York 247,370 
TAuburn Citizen , : / **New York Times 358,882 
A rerio yee Alla ; : : **Now York Times 698,244 
Seerasktya Daily Tai ; d f **New York Herald-Tribune.........+.-+- (M) _ 275,818 
fog : ; ; +s k a-Trib 8) 330,504 

**Brooklyn Daily Eagle (8) , ; 3 New York Herald-Tribune (8) 30, 
**Buffalo Courier and Enquirer . . **New York World $48,148 
**Buffalo Courier (8) , : . **New York World 581,660 
+¢Buffalo Evening News A ’ . **New York Evening World 310,967 
**Buffalo Evening Times 97,406 . : **Niagara Falls Gazette : 19,359 
**Buffalo Sunday Times : : **Port Chester Item 4,800 
: **Poughkeepsie Star and Enterprise 12,335 
**Rochester Times-Union 69,349 
**§8yracuse Journal (E) 42,757 
**Troy Record 22,653 


** A, B, CG, Statement, March 31, 1925.” 
++ Government Statement, March 31, 1925, 
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First in Football 


8 HE best brains of the football world will write the 
eq current Gridiron History of 1925 day by day, 
exclusively for [he Consolidated Press Association. 


Lawrence Perry, national authority on 
amateur sports and worthy successor to the mantle of Walter 
Camp, is swinging round the circle renewing his contacts with | 
football centers from coast to coast. Laverdnes Peay 


In addition to the daily dispatches of Lawrence Perry, seven great 
coaches, recruited from the best brains of the football world in each section 
of the country, will telegraph signed stories of the plays and players coming 
under their expert observation. 


NEW ENGLAND—MIDDLE SOUTHWEST 
ATLANTIC Ji W. Heisman 
Major Charles D. Daly of Rice Institute 
of Harvard Head football coach at Rice Institute. 
Serving with R. O. T. C. and associated Houston, Texas. 
in football coaching at Harvard. 
SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST age et 
EooyeStecemar Andrew der Smith 
Sptieersin ee 4 of aes ee 
Director of athletics and football advisor Calif es 4 f { 4 f ce ersity of 
au Onnerniel Cee alifornia s undefeated football team. 
ROCKY MOUNTAINS MISSOURI VALLEY 
Myron E. Witham C. L. Brewer 
of Colorado of Missouri 
' Head football coach of the University Director of athletics at the University of 
- of Colorado, Denver. Missouri. 


MIDDLE WEST 


Dr. J. W. Wilce 
of Ohio 


Director of athletics and head coach of 
football at Ohio Staite University. 


This remarkable sports service, furnished without extra charge to ist 
member newspapers, is a typical achievement of The Consolidated Press Asso- 
ciation in offering “‘today’s news specialties today” by a staff of writers expert 
in every phase of successful newspaper making. 


The Consolidated Press Association 
Executive Offices, Evening Star Building, Washington, D. C. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Paris 
Eighth Floor Fourth Floor Third Floor Fourth Floor 
World Building Daily News Bldg. Spreckels Bldg. 19 Rue d’Antin 


